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JAMK8  MCCOSII. 


ALKXAXDKK  T.  OKMOND. 


l*rofess<>r  of  Mcnliil  Science  iiinl  Lo^ic.  Princeton  I'niversity. 


TO  ESTIMATE  a  grciit  iiKin  adequately  we 
must  take  into  aeeount  his  heredity,  his 
home  life  and  training,  his  education,  and 
tlie  social  and  intellectual  environment  in 
which  he  grew-  to  maturity.    James  McCosh 
was   a   Scot,   of  a  sturdy  and  Ciod-fearing 
stock,  from  which  he, inherited  the  un yield- 
ing  granite   of  his   character.     Ilis    home 
training  was  of  the  best.      His  father,  An- 
drew McCosh,  who  died  when  young  James 
was  only  nine  years  old,  was  a  simple  and 
noble  type  of  man,  who  might  have  stood 
as  model  for  Burns's    hero  in   the  Cotter y 
Saturday  Night.  The  stock  on  the  maternal 
side  was  equally  sterling,  and  the  boy  owed 
much   to   his  excellent  motlier.     Ifis  early 
r<lu(!ation  was  obtained  at  the  parish  school 
to   which    he   was  sent  in   his  sixth   year. 
IFere    he   came   under  the   instruction  of  a 
Mr.  (iuentin    Smith,  a  master   of  unusual 
exivUence,  of  whom  he  has  s])()ken  in  high 
ti'rrns  of  praise.     From  the  ])arochia1  scliool 
\\v  w^ent  at  the  early   age  of  thirteen  to  the 
l^niversity  of  (Jlasgow,   where  he  s])ent  five 
yrars,  not  particularly  distinguishing  him- 
:^v\U  but  performing  his  duty  faithfully  and 
hiving  the  touiidatioii  of  a  solid  education. 
From  (Jlasgow   he  went    in   his  eighteenth 
your  to  Kdinburgli.  in  which  famous  seat  of 
h.»ariiing  he  spent  the  next  five  y(»ars  of  his 
lifi\  completing  the  theological  course  under 
such  men  as  \V('1<  li  and  Thomas  Chalniers. 
the    latter  of   whom   powerfully  influenced 


him,  both  by  liis  strong  personality  and  ])y 
the  impressiv(?  character  of  his  teaching. 
He  also  pursued  a  range  of  literary,  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  studies  outside  of  the 
subjects  of  the  theological  curriculum.  Here 
he  came  under  the  instruction  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  gave 
him,  perhaps,  his  most  powerful  intellectual 
stimulus,  and  at  the  close  of  his  course  at 
Edinburgh,  being  impressed  by  an  essay 
which  young  McCosh  wrote  on  the  Stole 
PhiJomphu,  personally  presented  his  name 
to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

After  ten  years  of  university  study  young 
McCosh  wjis  more  than  ordinarily  well  pre- 
pared for  the  active  work  of  the  ministry 
on  which  h(^  now  entered.  In  this  vocation 
he  s[)ent  the  next  sevent^x'n  years  of  his  life, 
first  in  the  parish  of  Hrcjchin  as  a  member 
of  the  Estal>lished  Church  of  Scotland,  an<l 
after  the  secession  in  1<S43,  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated, as  a  minister  in'the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  and  piu«tor  of  a  charge*  in  the 
same  parish.  He  carried  his  scholarly  in- 
terests with  him  into  the  ministry,  spend- 
ing part  of  his  leisun*  in  botanical  observa- 
ti(nis  and  following  with  intelligent  apjire- 
ciation  the  develo]>ment  of  the  geological 
and  biological  sciences  and  thecontrovei*si<*s 
which  arose  out  of  them.  His  chief  intel- 
lectual interest  was,  however,  in  the  prob- 
lems   of  j)hih)soi)hy.     hh'ntifying    himself 
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from  the  iir.^t  with  the  Scottish  School  of 
Rcid  and  Stewart,  the  negations  readied  by 
Hamilton  in  the  sphere  of  metaphysics  and 
religion  liad  profoundly  stirred  him  and 
ultiniatelv  confirmed  his  belief  in  the  intu- 
itiunal  position.  The  result  of  his  reficction 
and  studv  in  this  field  led  in  ISoO  to  the 
publicatiim  of  his  first  important  work,  The 
Mrthffd  of  the  Dirine  Goveniment  Physical  ni\d 
Moral,  in  which  he  unfolds  a  theistic  and 
religious  theory  of  the  world  founded  on 
fundamental  and  intuitional  jjrinciples  of 
the  human  mind.  This  work  made  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  thinker,  and  he 
was  ofiered  on  the  recommendation  of  Clar- 
endon, Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Chair 
of  Logic  and  Met.iphysics  in  the  recently 
founded  I'niversity  of  Belfast,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  entered  on  his  i)rotessional  du- 
ties in  IS.') 2. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  that  educational 
career  to  which  he  was  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Although  scmie  criti- 
cism had  been  aroused  by  the  ap|)ointment 
of  the  'Saxon  McCosh,"  as  Thackeray 
termed  him  in  his  genial  ])leasantry,  to 
a  i>osition  in  a  Celtic  school,  it  soon  1k'- 
eame  apj>arent  that  no  mistake  had  V»een 
ma<l<'.  Professor  McCosh  proved  himself  a 
brilliant  and  inspiring  lecturer  as  well  Jis  a 
eonseientious  and  painstaking  instructor, 
and  was  soon  a  leadiiig  man  in  his  univers- 
ity, as  well  as  a  prominent  actor  in  educa- 
tional and  religious  movements  outride. 
His  stu<lents  were  stimulated  to  advanced 
studv,  and  manv  of  them  rose  to  eminence 
as  specialists,  as  educators,  and  in  political 
and  religious  life.  He  performed  a  leading 
part  not  onlv  as  a  teacher,  but  also  as  an 
organizer  in  shaping  the  educational  ]>olicy 
of  the  young  institution  with' which  he  was 

• 

conn«'eted.  Amid  all  this  activitv  Professor 
McCosh  was  the  thinker  and  philosopher. 
In  <-ollal)oration  with  a  colleague,  (Jeorge 
l)i<'key,  he  published  a  treatise  on  Tijjnrnl 
Forms  (I ml  Spfrial  Ends  ///  Craithn).  Aroused 
bv  .]i)\\\\  Stuart  Mill's  destructive  i.Titicism 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  work,  he  pub- 


lished his  own  elal)()rate  Drfeiu<c  of  Funda- 
mental Truth,  a  criti(;al  examination  of  the 
philosophy  of  Mill.  And  as  a  statement  of 
his  own  fundamental  positions  in  philoso- 
phy, he  published  his  work  on  The  Intu- 
U  if  fits  of  the  Mind  IndireHh/  linr-stigated.  These 
works  show  the  ripe  scholar,  the  strong, 
clear  thinker,  thcr  alert,  active  mind,  the 
profound  philosopher.  In  them  he  affirms 
the  fundamental  intuitional  positions 
against  agnosticism,  empiricism,  and  rela- 
tive and  phenomenal  theories  of  knowl- 
edge. 

While  Dr.  McCosh's  reputation  as  a 
thinker  an<l  writer  spread  over  Europe  and 
America,  his  educational  activities  l>egan  to 
transcend  the  walls  of  his  own  universitv. 
He  devoted   himself  to   the   advocacv  of  a 

%■' 

sy,stem  of  intermediate  schools  to  prepare 
candidates  for  the  universities;  also  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion for  the  Irisli  nation.  He  served  as 
examiner  for  the  Queen's  Cniversity  of  Ire- 
land, and  also  for  the  Ferguson  Scholar- 
ships established  in  connection  with  the 
Scottish  universities.  He  was  a  menilwr  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  who  organized  the 
amipetitive  examination  for  the  civil  service 
in  India,  in  which  his  own  pupils  were  em- 
inently successful  from  the  beginning,  num- 
iHTing  among  them  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the 
present  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Serv- 
ice. He  also  visited  and  studied  the  edu- 
cational svstems  not  onlv  of  (ireat  Britain 
•l)ut  also  of  Russia,  in  whose  scIkkJs  and 
universities  he  spent  several  months  in 
LSoS.  In  1S()()  he  visited  the  Cnited  States 
where  he  met  a  cordial  receptit)n,  spending 
several  months  and  traveling  over  seven 
thousiuid  miles,  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  and  methods  of  our 
leading  schools  and  seminaries.  Nor  were 
his  activities  confine<l  exclusivelv  to  educa- 
tional  interests.  When  he  became  a  j)rofessor 
he  did  not  drop  the  minister  and  church- 
man. He  had  participated  in  the  Free 
Church  movement  in  Scotland,  and  his 
voi(!e  was  raised  in  favor  of  disestablishment 


?*• 
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the  coursi's  of  studv  were  niultii)lied  niiinv 
fuM  with  opportunities  for  sj)ecijilizing  in 
ehissies,  niathematies,  En^jjlisli  and  modern 
lan^maires,  ])t>lities  and  history,  arehau)lo^y, 
jurisjuudenee  and  philosophy.  In  this 
transformation  a  solid  nucleus  of  eompulsory 
studies  was  retained  leading  to  the  various 
(legrees,  hut  to  these  studies  was  atlded 
gradually,  almost  every  important  hraneh 
of  learning  and  to  the  student  was  al- 
lowed a  graduated  scale  of  freedom  cul- 
minating in  almost  unrestricted  free- 
<lom  of  elective  choice  in  senior 
vear.  Advance  attainments  were  encour- 
aire<l  l)v  the  establishment  of  numerous 
prizes  as  rewards  for  high  scholarship,  hy 
the  endowment  of  scholarships  and  com- 
jH'titive  fellowships  in  the  leading  depart- 
ments, and  finally  hy  the  organization  of 
graduate  departments  of  study  lea<ling  sys- 
tematically to  the  higher  degrees,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  number  of  universitv 
fellowships  were  founded. 

This  development  of  the  courses  of  study 
was  accompanied  by  a  continual  increase  in 
the  student  body  and  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  teaching  force  of  the  institution. 
New  blood  was  introduced  into  the  facultv, 
(■ourH's  were  multiplied  and  enlarged  and 
better  methods  of  instruction  were  adopted. 
Duriiiir  the   twentv    vears  of  Dr.    McCosh's 

V  ft 

administration  the  number  of  students 
swcUcmI  froni  two  hundred  and  tiftv  to  six 
hundred,  while   the    facultv   was    increased 

ft 

from  sixteen  to  fortv-five,  some  of  the  new 
addition?;  being  distinguished  men  like 
rrnfosor  Young,  fronf  the  outside,  wliile 
many  were  Dr.  McC'osh's  own  pupils.  Tlie 
material  (Kvelopment  kept  ]»ace  with  the 
Lrinwtli  of  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  in- 
--titution.  At  first  the  buildings  were  few 
and  inadiMjuate  for  the  re<juirements  of  the 
(  ollrjc.  The  librarv  was  small,  there  were 
alnio-t     no     labopatorv     facilities,    and    the 

ft 

<  ani|i\i-.  while  dotted  with  magnificent  elms 
\va-  nnkenipt  ami  unlighted.  The  change 
soon  Lrrann'  manifest.  Building  after  build- 
inj  wa-  erected  until  the  <rrounds  were  cov- 


ered with  structures  that  served  as  models 
of  conveniemre  and  architectural  soliditv 
and  beauty.  The  campus  was  enlarged, 
lighted  and  beautified.  The  library  was 
increased  and  [»ut  into  more  ellicient  onler. 
New  laboratories,  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mantls    for   advanced    stu<lv    and   n\<i'arch, 

ft 

were  l>uilt.  Larger  and  better  recitation 
halls  and  more  comfortable  accommodations 
for  students  appeared,  and  when  Dr.  McCosh 
laid  a.^ide  the  insignia  of  office  in  ISSS,  he 
left    a    universitv    in    evervthing    but    the 

%  ft  <^ 

name. 

President  McCosli  did  not  give  up  his 
whole  energy  to  the  achninistrative  work  of 
the  college.  He  lived  a  three-fold  life,  com- 
bining his  practical  activity  with  the  func- 
tions of  thinker  and  teacher.  He  was  not 
sjitisfied  sim[)ly  to  atlminister  the  aflairs  of 
the  college:  he  was  desirous  of  entering  into 
its  inner  life  and  .shaping  the  culture  it  was 
giving  its  .students.  To  this  end  he  a.ssumed 
tlie  teaching  function  and  bivame  the  lead- 
ing instructor  in  his  own  institution.  As  a 
teacher  he  carried  with  him  the  nietho<ls 
and  aims  of  the  Belfast  professor.  Those  of 
us  who  were  his  ])Upils  in  the  Zi'uith  of  his 
powers  know  what  an  inspiring  teacher 
he  was.  His  class-room  was  ahvavs  a  scene 
of  animated  interest.  In  personal  ap|»ear- 
ance  he  was  over  six  feet  high  and  .strongly 
built,  with  a  kinirlv  head  set  on  .^boulders 
that  showed  something  of  the  scholarly  st<.K>p, 
an  eve  that  was  ahvavs   keen,  shrewd  and 

%  ft 

kindly,  now  burning  with  an  unwonte<l  fire, 
a  manner  that  was  ahvavs  alert  an<l  nervous 

ft 

and  sometipies  vehement  and  imjHTious. 
The  whole  magnetic  dominating  and  oft^^n 
(overwhelming  personality  of  the  man  nee<ls 
to  be  includ<Hl  in  any  ad^Mpiate  notion  of 
his  power  as  a  teacher.  He  gave  instruction 
in  psychology,  the  history  of  phil(».<ophy,  in 
addition  to  graduate"  courses  in  phases  of 
contemporary  thought.  In  all  his  teaching 
the  lecture  Indd  the  jdace  of  Imnor  in  his 
method.  His  lectures  were  brilliant  and 
siholarlv:  clear,  luci<l  and  loixieal :  masterlv 
in    their   grasp,    packed    with    illu.stratii>ns 
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fn)in  Ji  wi(l(^  ston*  of  reading  and  observa- 
tion, finished  and  oftcMi  beautiful  in  stylo. 
Th(*v  were  delivered,  not  as  drv  and  formal 
disquisitions,  but  wen*  instinet  with  the  liv- 
ing foret'  and  personal  energy  of  their  author. 
The  student  was  as  a  rule  int(*n»sted,  stim- 
ulated and  edified.  In  manv  eases  he  was 
roused  to  a  kind  of  thinking  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  before,  and  to  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
efl^e  that  led  him  on  toadvanc(Ml  study  and 
independent  investigation.  The  hx^ture  was 
su|)plemente<l  by  the  recitation  which  eame 
at  regular  intervals  and  was  founded  on  th(» 
lectures  and  works  for  collateral  reference* ; 
l>y  oetrasional  essays  on  assigned  topics;  by 
personal  advice  and  direction  in  study  and 
reading,  and  by  examinations  that  were 
rigid  and  searching.  The  teaching  function 
of  Dr.  Md'osh  was  directlv  connected,  also, 
with  the  jirizes  and  fellowships  of  the  de- 
partment of  jdiilosophy,  the  graduate 
<'ourses,  and  advanced  degre(»s,  and  with 
certain  statnl  meetings  in  the  Pn^sidentV 
library,  where  students  of  the  upper  classes 
who  were  specially  interested,  assembled  to 
hear  addressing  and  ])arti(^ipate  in  discussions 
upon  live  philosoj)hical  themes. 

These  dual  functions  of  a<lministration 
and  teaching  did  not  interrupt  Dr.  McCosh's 
activitv  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  The  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  j)en  was  something  remark- 
able. He  kept  pouring  out  a  continuous 
stream  of  pamphlets,  brochures,  lectures, 
sermons,  and  addresses  on  a  varietv  of  lead- 
ing  topics  of  the  times.  His  resources  as  a 
l»amphletc^r  se(»med  to  l»e  <*xhaustless.  Hut 
the  major  part  of  his  activity  was  reserved 
for  works  of  a  more  solid  and  dural>le  char- 
aeter.  He  published  a  treatise  on  IjkjIc^  a 
volume  of  lec*tu res  on  ChriMldnity  and  Posi- 
t'u'i^m.  a  S4Ties  of  brochures  on  R('alif<tu!  Phll- 
nxophy  afterwards  issued  into  volumes;  a 
Hisfon/  of  the  Scottish  Philnsophcn<\  a  treatise 
on  Psychfdmjy  in  two  volumes,  and  a  work 
in  metaphysics  entitled  Flrd  (ind  Fnndfi- 
nu'utnl  T/v/rtxjlxjsides  several  smaller  treatises 
of  consi<lerable  imjM)rtance.  These  works 
nut  only  evinced  the  abundant  activity   of 


his  mind  but  also  serv<Ml  to  enhance  his  rej)- 
utation  and  influence  as  a  philosoj»hical 
thinker. 

In  philosophy  Dr.  McCosh  stood  for  a  few 
well  deiined  positions.  In  p.sychology  he 
was  a  natural  dualist,  asserting  th(»  distinc- 
ti(m  between  mind  and  matter  and  th(»  real 
individuality  <»f  mind.  In  epistemology  he 
was  a  n»alist  standing  for  the  reliability  of 
the  senses  in  the  sphere  of  pen^eption,  and 
the  authority  of  intuitional  principles  as 
grounds  of  our  high<»r  convictions.  He  stood 
firm  for  positive  knowledge-  and  ])Ositive  be- 
lief, and  was  the  foe  of  every  form  of  agnos- 
tic and  negative  creed.  In  metaphysics  he 
was  opposed  to  materialism,  and  while  af- 
iirming  the  reality  of  the  physical  worhl, 
maintained  that  the  matcTial  must  l>e  ulti- 
mately grounded  in  the  spiritual.  In  his 
Philosophy  of  Religion  he  was  a  convinced 
t heist,  referring  the  world  to  its  first  cause 
in  the  intelligent  purpose  and  creative  vo- 
lition of  a  personal  (Jod.  His  i)hiloso|>hical 
cH'cd  was  not  a  mere  int<"llectual  ])elief  but 
part  of  the  living  force  of  the  man,  which 
had  united  with  the  current  of  his  n'ligious 
conclusion.  For,  Dr.  McCosh  combined  the 
practical  wisdom  and  j)hilosophical  gravpof 
the  sage  witli  a  reverent  adherence  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  and  a  simple  and  un- 
(pialiiied  acceptance  of  the  great  doctrines 
()f  the  Christian  religion.  He  bad  becMi  a 
Christian  minister  ]>efore  he  became  a  great 
teacher  and  philosopher,  and  into  all  his 
later  work  he  carried  something  of  the  (earn- 
est piety  and  warm-hearted  interest  in  the* 
moral  and  spiritual  welfan^of  m(»n  that  had 
eharact(*rize(l  him  in  his  pastoral  relations 
at  Hn»chin. 

An  adcijuate  notion  of  Dr.  McCoslTsgn^at- 
ness  as  an  educator  can  be  formed  onlv 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  three- 
fohl  activitv  of  his  life:  his  administrative 
and  organizing  force,  his  ability  as  a  t<*aeher 
and  his  i)ower  and  eminence  as  a  thinker 
and  author.  All  these  elements  were  fused 
into  personal  force  and  translated  by  a  coui- 
manding  intelligen<'e  and  an  overmastering 
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will  into  effective  energy.  It  is  only  in 
view  of  this  that  the  work  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  becomes  intelligible.  He  was 
accustomed  to  succeed  in  the  great  enter- 
prises of  his  life  and  could  look  around  with 
a  pardonable  degree  of  egotism  on  the  results 
he  had  achieved.  In  his  inaugural,  on  as- 
suming the  presidency  of  Princeton,  he  out- 
lined a  policy  foreshadowing  great  things 
that  were  to  be  done  for  the  college  and  for  the 
cause  of  academic  education.  Twentv  veai-s 
later,  in  his  farewell  address,  he  could  point 
with  exultation  to  the  substantial  realiza- 
tion of  his  promises.  It  was  there  around 
him  emlK)died  in  architectural  monuments 
of  stone,  in  overflowing  halls  and  class- 
rooms, in  a  large  and  enthusiastic  teaching 
force,  in  a  revolutionized  curriculum  and 
facilities  for  universitv  work,  in  the  devo- 
tion  and  loyalty  of  friends  and  patrons,  in 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  an  organized  and  en- 
thusiastic alumni.  Verilv  he  could  sav,  *'I 
have  kept  the  faith,  T  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  developed  the  old  college  to  the 
proportions  and  dignity  of  a  university,  and 
though  it  is  given  to  me  as  to  the  mighty 
men  of  old  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  into  the 
promised  land,  I  can  leave  the  work  I  have 
begun  in  other  hands  with  the  abiding  faith 
and  hope  that  they  will  carry  it  on  to  com- 
pletion." 

While  the  major  part  of  Dr.  McCosh's  en- 
ergies were  absorlxjd  in  the  development  of 
Princeton,  he  took  an  active  interest  and 
share  in  the  educational  movements  of  the 
countrv.  He  was  interested  chicflv,  of 
course,  in  college  and  university  education, 
and  here  he  represented  well  defined  ideas 
for  which  he  contended  with  the  dialectical 
skill  of  a  born  controversialist  and  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions.     He  stood  for  the 


retention  of  (irwk  in  the  requirements  for 
the  Arts  degree,  on  account  of  its  educa- 
tional value;  for  a  curriculum  of  studies 
that  sliould  combine  a  nucleus  of  solid  re- 
quirements with  a  graduated  scale  of  elect- 
ive freedom;  for  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  student  bodv  combined 
with  the  largest  intellectual  freedom  and 
the  most  scruimlous  regard  for  [)rivate  con- 
viction; for  a  union  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity functions  proper  in  conserving  a 
liberal  education  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
promotion  of  spe<*ialization  and  high  schol- 
arshij)  on  the  other.  He  wai«  also  dee])ly 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  middle 
and  preparatory  schools  and  gave  his  ener- 
gies to  bringing  them  into  a  higher  state 
of  efliciency  and  into  closer  correlation  with 
the  higher  institutions.  And  he  was  also  a 
friend  of  our  great  public  school  system, 
understanding  its  importance  and  following 
its  development  with  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Dr.  McCosh  stood  alwavs  for  the  unitv  of 

»  »■ 

the  educational  forces  and  elements,  for  the 
unitv  of  culture  ami  life,  and  for  the  unitv 
of  culture  and  religion.  To  him  there  was 
a  serious  menace  in  the  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate religion  and  education.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  vouth  of  our  land  is  as  vital  an  in- 
terest  to  the  repu])lic  as  the  culture  of  the 
intellect.  And  he  felt  with  j)rofound  con- 
viction that  schemes  of  education,  whether 
for  universities  or  public  schools,  which 
shirked  responsibility  in  the  sphere  of  mor- 
als and  religion,  and  favored  a  divorce  of 
religion  and  culture,  were  false  in  theory 
and  would  be,  in  their  final  outcome,  disas- 
trous in  practice. 

ruiNCCTON.  New  Jkrsky. 


If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  sinned, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  ! 

Poi'K. — bliisnij  on  Man. 
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Thk  Intellkctual  Life  of  the  Teacher. 

SrPEKINTKNDKNT  WELFORl)  D.  WEAVER. 


LORD  Bacon,  in  his  Maxims  of  the  Lctir 
wrote,  "I  hold  every  man  to  l>e  a  debtor 
to  his  profession."  In  like  manner  a  teacher 
should  cherish  an  honest  j>ride  in  his  pro- 
fession. It  ought  to  be  the  aspiration  of 
those  who  are  called  by  the  honored  name 
of  teiicher  to  do  something  which  would 
bring  ad<litional  honor  to  the  profession — 
which  would  add  to  its  scientific  advance- 
ment, and  give  it  a  strong  mental  uplift. 
A  teacher  should  ever  hjxve  a  high  ideal  of 
a  purely  f)edagogical  character  before  him, 
but  he  should  not  at  any  time  lose  sight  of 
the  final  purpose  of  his  work.  Much  must 
be  given  to  methods,  to  j)rinciples,  to  the 
strictly  })rofessi(n)al  side  of  the  calling,  yet 
intellectual  (jualifications  and  attainments 
come  in  for  their  share  of  time. 

We  mav  take  almost  as  a  maxim  that  the 
brea<lth  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  (piali- 
fications  measures  the  breadth  of  truesucc(\«s 
in  the  school-room.  Not  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  be  a  true  teacher  without  high, 
scholarly  attainments,  l)ut  that  the  person 
who  with  little  culture  succeeds,  with  greater 
culture  would  succeed  better;  and  that  suc- 
cess is  largely  de])endent  upon  the  amount 
and  <juality  of  intellectual  life  possessed  by 
the  t4*acher.  A  man's  power  to  teach  is  iu 
proportion  to  his  power  to  appropriate  truth 
with  which  he  is  constantlv  surrounded.  I 
like  that  doctrine  which  connects  all  truths 
into  a  central  truth;  and  he,  who  can  see 
these  things  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole,  has  within  him  the  p()w<T 
to  excite  in  others  great  desires  and  sublime 
conceptions.  And  he  will  be  a])le  to  take 
others  in  this  study  just  as  far  a,s  he  has 
gone  him.<*elf  and  no  farther.  The  teaclu^r 
moves  in  a  different  atmosphere  from  those 
in  other  callings.  While  this  may  ]»e  fully 
true  there  is  nothing  strained  or  unnatural 
demanded.  A  certain  UMision  of  intellectu- 
ality is  expected  by  the  community  to  be 


maintained;  that  the  teacher  dare  not  disap- 
point. The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
demands  the  very  best  intellectual  effort 
possilde,  and  nothing  less  than  this  is 
worth  V  of  us.  \Vi)  mav  say  that  we  love 
children  and  that  the  children  love  us,  es- 
sential elements  of  a  true  teacher;  we  mav 
say  that  our  character  is  unblemish(Ml,  with- 
out which  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  pose 
as  a  teacher;  but  these  things  will  not  niake 
.up  for  scholarship.  It  is  only  the  well  edu- 
cated mind  that  can  go  to  the  d(»pths  of  a 
subject,  or  to  the  depths  of  a  mind  and 
understand  its  workings  and  anticipate  its 
wants.  The  scholarship  of  which  I  am 
speaking  does  not  come  by  inspiration,  but 
to  those*  only   who  are  willing  to  pay   its 

pric(\ 

Me.ntai.  Poverty. 

Scbolarlv  culture  is  valuable  to  the*  teacher 
because*  it  tends  to  ])rcvent  mental  poverty. 
Some  one  hjis  sai<l  this  relative  to  clergymen, 
that  *'  As  they  are  debarred,  or  at  least 
checked  from  much  personal  e very-day  busi- 
ness contact  with  strong-headed  men,  they 
should  bring  their  minds  into  contact  with 
masculine*  intellects  in  their  libraries."  If 
this  be  true  of  that  profession  it  is  doubly 
true  with  us  who  teach.  We  deal  not  with 
strong-mind(»d  men  and  women,  but  with 
the  undeveloped  mind  of  childhood,  and 
should  we  come  before  such  possibilities  but 
with  the  verv  richest  condition  of  mind  and 
lujart  W(»  would  be  traitors  to  the  great  trust 
given  into  our  hands.  An  instructor  that  fails 
to  keep  up  with  bis  studi<*s  is  on  tlu*  c<*rtain 
road  to  bankru|)tcy.  In  the  course  of  years 
two  t(*achcrs  side  bv  side  in  the  same  schools, 
the  one  a  student  and  the*  e»the*r  simply 
living  upon  his  ste)ck  in  trade,  will  be  eliscov- 
e*re*el  to  be*  gradually  growing  apart.  The*  stu- 
dious e)ne*  will  grow  in  the  estimatieni  e>f  the 
])ublie*,  his  opinion  will  be*  value'd,  incre'ast*el 
re*spe)nsibility   is  plae'e*d   upon   him,  and  he* 
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will  Ix'  :il)l('  to  rise  with  the  increase  of 
l)ressiin'.  Tlu*  one  who  does  not  continually 
study  will  inevitably  lose  the  respect  of  the 
public,  deteriorate^  as  a  teacher,  and  finally 
will  not  he  aide  to  fnid  a  position  in  the 
ranks.  President  Wavland's  rule  to  increase 
the  power  of  mind  was  to  use  the  mind  to 
the  utmost.  If  a  man  wants  to  he  a  thinker 
he  must  think,  and  think  hard.  If  he 
would  he  a  reasoner  he  must  reason,  and 
reason  to  the  very  limit  of  his  powers.  A 
teachcT  (*an  get  along  for  a  time  without 
much  thinking  or  new  study,  for  he  is  in 
advance,  in  knowledge,  of  his  pupils;  hut  it 
d(M\^  not  take  manv  terms  to  indicate  to  the 
pupils  that  he  is  doing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again  just  as  it  was  when  he  began. 
Because  the  pujnls  know  less  than  the 
teacher,  or  because  the  patrons  of  the  school 
do  not  object,  will  not  justify  the  lack  of 
great  encM'gy  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Much  has  been  said  about  clergymen 
being  dull  and  prosy,  and  no  one  has  been 
more  seven*  in  criticism  of  the  poor  preacher 
than  teachers.  There  is  as  great  demand 
for  broad  scholarship  and  daily  study  in  the 
t(\'icher  as  in  the  clergy.  Have  not  the 
(  hildren  as  good  right  to  something  fresh 
and  vigorous  and  attractive  in  the  public 
schools  as  the  congregation  at  worship  on 
Snndav  morning?  There  is  an  everv-dav 
imjHrative  need  of  constantly  filling  up  the 
cask.  We  are  drawing  from  it  constantly, 
and  uidess  it  is  replenishecl  from  time  to 
time  we  cannot  draw  always.  We  ought  to 
have  more  in  store  than  we  need  for  daily 
use.  The  reserve  fund  of  mental  force  ought 
to  Im'  large,  for  we  <lo  not  know  how  large 
a  dralt  will  be  made  nor  at  what  time. 
Mind  power  can  be  exhausted  like  an  ac- 
count at  ])ank.  This  reserve  fund  is  of  vital 
importance  in  evcTV  department  of  human 
activitv.  Sooner  or  lat(T  von  will  be  called 
upon.  an<l  if  you  have  toiled  long  and 
iKitientlv  vou  will  have  a  reserve  that  will 
serve  you  in  good  stead.  It  is  the  boy  in 
the  cnnnting-room,  who  makes  it  a  point  to 


master  the  details  ol  the  business,  that  bo- 
comes  after  a  while  the  partner.  The  clergy- 
man who  is  a  profound  student  and  knows 
men  and  affairs,  does  not  preach  to  empty 
pews.  He  neither  exhausts  himself  or  his 
hearers  at  each  service.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  intellectual  knowledge.  Our  ca])ital 
there  is  like  other  things.  If  we  would  have 
(mr  drafts  honored  we  must  constantly  keep 
accumulating.  It  does  seem  that  for  the 
demands  upon  his  own  mind — for  increase 
in  mental  })ower — for  this  mind  richness — 
every  teacher  should  be  a  model  student, 
with  fixed  haluts  of  stud  v. 

One-sidkd  Devklopment. 

Intellectual  culture  prevents  oni^sided 
mental  development.  One  of  the  easiest 
things  to  do  in  the  world  is  to  become  nnv- 
sided,  to  measure  everything  by  one's  own 
standard  of  measurement.  Nothing  new  is 
admitted  into  the  mind  for  fear  that  the 
mental  eciuilibrium  will  be  disturbed.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  teacher's  work  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  mind  will  l>o  heavy- 
si<led,  and  finally  will  cease  to  grow.  Vari- 
ety is  the  great  law  of  mental  health  and 
sxnnmetrical  development.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  (iladstone  was  asked  how  he  managed 
to  do  so  much  work  and  keep  his  energies 
so  fresh.  He  replied  that  in  his  y<mnger 
days  there  was  a  bit  of  road  running  out  of 
London  which  had  the  reputation  of  killing 
more  hoi*ses  than  any  other  road  in  the 
country.  Why?  Was  it  hilly?  No,  it  was 
absolutely  level,  and  that  was  the  reason 
for  it.  A  dead  level  takes  mon*  life  out  of 
a  horse  than  a  succession  of  hills;  and  as 
with  horses  so  with  men.  Charles  Darwin, 
who  set  the  world  to  thinking  along  certain 
lines  of  science,  found  to  his  sorrow  in  after 
life  that  he  could  not  n»ad  Shakes[)eare. 
With  his  numly  honesty  he  assigned  as  his 
reas<m  that  he  had  made  his  mind  a  great 
machine  for  grinding  (mt  general  laws  from 
masses  of  facts,  and  that  in  the  j>rocess  the 
imaginative  faculty  ha<l  perisheil  from  lack  of 
use.     There  an*  many  persons  who  are  per- 
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iniltinjc  this  condition  to  come  ui)on  them 
out  of  sheer  stui>i(lity  and  sordidn(»s8  of  aim. 
Thev  have  never  taken  the  trouhle  to  ask 
thenis(»lvt*f»  or  others  what  is  the  hest  life  to 
live.  They  have  found  themselves  on  the 
straijjjht,  level  road  of  every-<lay  life,  and 
after  a  few  ineffe(;tual  strug^l<»s  to  he  some- 
thing more  have  given  up  and  yielded  to  the 
foree  of  the  routine  life.  1  have  often  won- 
den^d  how  manv  teachers  have  vielded  to 
this  mental  poverty  until  now  ahout  all 
they  allow^  their  eyes  to  rest  upon,  and  minds 
to  gather  strength  from,  are  the  text-hooks 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  geography, 
etc.,  and  the  current  nc^ws  of  the  dav.  There 
is  no  attrsiction  to  such  persons  in  a  library 
though  the  wealth  of  a  world's  literature 
lies  all  ahout  them.  The  lH)oks  which  have 
been  the  consolation  of  the  lonelv,  the  in- 
spiration  of  the  heroic,  the  meat  and  drink 
of  the  thoughtful,  the  records  of  those  who 
have  moviMl  the  springs  of  human  progress 
are  th(»^^  hut  all  of  this  is  an  alien  world  to 
sucli  minds. 

1  utter  this  word  of  warning  to  teachers 
for  fear  that  some  will  take  too  narrow  a 
view  of  their  possibilities.  A  teacher  should 
have  a  culture  develope<l  from  the  center 
outwanls  through  all  the  capacities  for 
growth.  The  imagination — the  taste — the 
memorv — the  critical — th(»  rational  and  the 
spiritual  laculties  should  all  be  cultivated. 
He  who  would  instruct  others  must  know 
more  and  be  more  j)rofoundly  informed  than 
tho.«*  whom  he  would  interest.  What  is 
more  fas<*inating  than  to  step  into  a  school- 
r(K)m  and  s(?e  a  teacher  with  int(»llectual 
margin  liroad  <*nough  that  will  enable  him 
or  hi»r  to  l>e  a  perfectly  free  instructor?  He 
teaches  out  of  himself,  from  the  inward  rich- 
iieR<  of  his  own  wisdom.     The  minister  mav 

* 

know  his  theology,  the  physician  may  know 
his  materia  medica,  the  lawver  his  Black- 
stom\  the  merchant  the  principles  of  busi- 
ness, and  e:ich  of  these  may  succeed ;  but 
what  shall  we  sav  of  him  or  Ixm*  who  knows 
only  one  thing  and  attempts  to  pose  as  a 
teacher — a  teacher  not  of  law,  or  of  theol- 


ogy, or  of  medicine,  or  of  business,  but  one 
who  deals  with  all  of  these  and  lavs  the 
foundation  for  all  of  these;  and  for  all  of 
the  vast  and  varied  duties  of  every-dav  life? 
I  am  not  putting  it  too  strongly  when  I  say 
that  the  public  school  t(\acher  ]>v  virtue  of 
his  position  needs,  of  all  th(»  instruct oi*s  of 
man,  to  be  the  most  symmetrical,  the  best 
developed  mentally  and  morally  that  it  is 
possible  to  become. 

Reflex  Ixflve.nce. 

H' then*  were  no  other  consideration  for  a 
broad  and  strong  scholai'ship  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  the  reliex  influence  of  attaining 
intellectual  strength  would  be  sufllcient  to 
repay  a  thousand-fold  for  all  the  expendi- 
ture of  time,  and  thought  and  energy  in  the 
actpiisition  of  knowledge.  In  many  calling* 
of  life,  in  the  accomplishing  of  a  task,  the 
elfort  necessary  to  complete  it  has  becMi  of 
mon*  worth  than  the  work  performecl.  The 
production  of  that  won<lerful  music  compo- 
siticm  of  the  Messiah  expanded  the  soul  of 
Handel  much  more  than  it  has  that  of  the 
thousands  whq  have  b<»en  thrilled  by  it  since; 
his  soul  grew*  by  perc(»ptible  accretions  as 
note  by  note  the  song  grew.  The  great 
singer  who  thrills  an  audienc<'  by  her  voice 
stirs  her  own  soul  much  more  as  she  sings 
than  she  docs  those  who  hear.  Tennvson's 
In  Mnmrrinm  moved  and  comforted  his 
own  great  being  much  more  than  the  gn^at 
po(»n)  has  ever  comforted  others.  If  every- 
thing else  that  I  ])Ut  into  this  pa]>er  is  f«)r- 
gotten,  rememberthis  one  fact — that  nothing 
great  has  ever  Ix'cn  done  for  money.  No 
great  ])ieture  has  ever  lu'cn  painted  tor 
mon(\v,  no  great  song  has  ever  Ix'en  written 
for  njoney,  no  great  oration  has  ever  been 
delivered  for  monev,  no  gn'at  deed  of  anv 
description  hjt^  (»ver  been  done  for  money. 
Whenever  a  great  song  has  come  torth, 
whenever  a  great  picture  has  been  painted, 
whenever  a  great  address  has  been  made, 
whenever  a  great  {\vi'i\  has  been  done,  tlxv 
have  been  the  overflows  of  gnat  souls  an«l 
not  done  lor  money.    The  inlluence  ui>on  the 
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<lorr  lijis  nlwavH  lu'ci]  ffrcatcr  than  upon  the 
HMiivcr.  \VIm»  has  not  \h'vu  thrilliMl  through 
and  tln'<m;rli  J»J^  iv  nnisttT  has  touchtul  tlio 
kfvs  of  thr  gn'at  iirgan  and  made  it  spoaTc 
thr  d('('iM'st  emotions  of  his  own  liiV?  How 
with  consummate  skill  he  sweeps  the  keys 
with  siH'h  precision  and  finOinfr  that  the 
Innrcr  is  led  heavi'uward?  n()W  like  the 
musician  is  the  t»i]e  who  Inn'omes  scholarly 
hy  scckinu:  to  kiiow  the  gn'at  truths  of 
nature,  science,  art,  government,  of  man,  of 
(Jod?  As  he  uneovei's  this  ortliseovers  that, 
adjusts  this  or  perfiH'ts  that,  fact  upon  faet, 
law  afttrlaw,  principle  after  j)rineiple,  is  not 
such  a  one  touching  tin*  great  kt\vlM»ard  ot 
\\\v  univci-sc  *»f  truths?  As  this  or  that  is 
tlcvclopctl  antl  niasteretl  hv  hard  studv  and 
put  int(»  place  for  use,  is  not  the  student 
puttini:  himself  into  a  jM>sition  hy  master- 
ing! these  things  so  that  he  can  help  others? 
in  this  help  has  \w  not  lifted  himself  nearer 
and  nearer  the  heart  of  all  truth  than  he  has 
those  with  wh*>m  he  has  eonie  in  eontaet  ? 

This  enlarginl  tMlueation  on  the  part  i»f 
teachers  is  not  that  thev  nuiv  do  In'tter  ser- 
vice  t\»r  the  State,  hut  that  thev  mav  In^tter 
tlevelt»p  till*  thinking,  the  feeling,  the 
willing  manhotul  and  womanluH>d  that  is 
within  themselves.  T\\v  teachers  of  the 
puMit"  schiuds  are  so  many  living  pieturos 
lor  the  ehildh«M)d  of  the  land  to  ohserve. 
Manx  of  mv  read(»i*s,  douhtless,  have  sttHnl 
at  >om<  time  in  lite  het'ore  a  (minting  hy  a 
i^rcMi  mast(*r.  Mow  the  soul  was  stirnMl*  with 
conceptions  that  wen^  lot'ty.  and  ideals  that 
were  puiN  "*  The  soul  >\as  touelnnl  hy  inan- 
inuUr  tihiect^.     So  teaehei*s  staml  Ivfon*  the 


hoys  and  girls  of  their  sehool-rooms;  not  as 
inanimate  ohjtvt^,  hut  as  living  i)er8ons. 
They  are  there,  not  for  dollars  and  cents,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  eoneeptions  of 
life.  Silent  eyes  are  following  teachers 
evervwherc — in  the  school-room  and  cm  the 
strtH't.  Mental  images  of  tln^m  are  being 
formed  in  the  daily  recitation.  It  is  not 
so  much  what  is  siiid,  a.s  what  is,  that  makes 
an  indelible  mark  upon  the  children.  That 
the  boy  and  girl  may  have  the  highest  and 
truest  ideals,  the  teacher  must  reflect  a 
bnmd and  liln^ral  culture.  Whethera  teaiher 
will  admit  it  or  not  he  is,  or  at  lejust  should 
Ih»,  the  ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhocKl 
to  the  pupils:  that  when  they  se(»  their 
teacher  U]M)n  the  street,  in  the  .sm'ial  circle, 
in  the  lumse  of  worship  (»r  in  the  sc'hool- 
HH^m,  they  will  unconsi-iously  jispire  to  bt* 
like  him.  There  is  nt) greater  thought  than 
this,  ft)r  a  teacher  to  be  ixs  the  teacher  desires 
the  pupils  to  Ih».  The  gn*at  function  of  the 
teacher  is  not  to  rail  tht»  rolls,  |)erfonn  acts 
of  discipline,  or  hear  lt»ssi^ns  recited,  but  to 
awaken  and  inspire  the  slumWring  iinmi»r- 
tality  that  lies  sltH'pingin  childlnxMl. 

Along  this  very  line  Col.  Parker  said  sciiiie 
months  agi»  at  a  gn^it  meeting  of  tt^achers 
tliat  we  should  "Exalt  the  common  soIuh^Is 
bv  tht»  exaltation  of  the  teacher.  Make  llior- 
oughly  edu«*jitt»<l  men  and  women  fully 
c:ipable  of  taking  the  pritvless  tr«^<ure^  of 
this  miirhtv  ct»niurv  to  tliesch(K>l-nH>m,aii<i 
put  them  in  the  s^nils  of  the  childn^n.  Make 
them  eaiuible  of  understantling  the  |>n>bleni 
of  man  and  the  destinies  of  humanitv." 


IMUANA   IXSTITUTK  >X>R  TUK  BLIND. 


si  rFKlNTKSnKNr  W    II    ».l  AM^n  K 


A».K)  \r  pn^portiiu^  of  the  jMvple  t»f  In- 
di.uKi  think  oi  this  institution  as  an 
:i»^\hnu  \\  hen*  tl»e  ai»\Hl  and  intli)«^'nt  blind 
\u;»N  (ind  perntanent  houses  :u)d  when*atHii^ 
{u\\\^  oi  ihecNfMuav  U^it'atiHl  without  iHkst. 


Ahui^t  t^vt-rv  mail  brines leiuiv  a*ldi«ft^l  to 
ihr  Su|»erintendent  of  ilu-  H'i^'l  .4«»'i\i«.* 
appHi-iiion-*  f«*r  ihr  admissii»n  «rf  innmi 
blind  ptrs*»ns  art-  niinun»u>:  an«l  not  infiv- 
*puiuly  eanu*<t  frinuls  am!  |*hy>amik>  |^r- 
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suade  old  and  middle-aged  blind  people  to 
eonit*  to  the  institution  without  application, 
expecting  that  they  will  here  secure  liomes 
and  better  medical  treatment. 

The  ideas  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  in 
regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  are  but  little  less  erroneous  than 
are  those  of  the  public  in  genenil.  They 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  state's  benevolent 
institutions,  but  as  forming  no  part  of  our 
system  of  public  schools,  while  in  fact  it  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  school  system  as  is 
IHirdue  or  the  State  University,  and  is  sup- 
j>orted  in  the  Siime  manner.  Neither  is  it 
any  more  an  Wfi/lum  than  these  excellent  in- 
stitutions are;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
persons  attending  this  institution  should  b(» 
denominated  inmates,  and  those  attending 
other  departments  of  the  ])ublic  schools 
called  pupiU  or  stniknts. 

The  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
Blind  is  even  more  exclusive  in  its  reciuire- 
ments  for  admission  than  is  anv  other  de- 
partment  of  our  school  system.  An  appli- 
cant for  admission  must  not  onlv  be  more 
than  six  and  less  than  twentv-one  years  of 
age,  but  lie  must  have  a  refisonably  sound 
body,  a  sound  mind,  and  must  be  free  from 
immoral  habits.  The  necessity  for  these  re- 
<|uirements  is  obvious. 

Provision  is  made  in  our  constitution  for 
a  system  of  public  schools  wherein  ec^ual 
privileges  shall  be  extended  alike  to  all. 
Institutions  of  this  character  are  but  the  le- 
git imat<»  outgrowth  of  this  provision.  There 
are  but  few  blind  children  in  the  state,  and 
tliey  are  scattered  throughout  her  bordei*s. 
They  recjuire  s|>ecial  care  and  special  train- 
ing. They  cannot  well  be  cclucated  together 
with  the  seeing-children  of  the  public  schools. 
It  is  economy  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
bring  them  all  into  one  institution  and  thus 
educate  them  rather  than  to  provide  for  them 
s|>ecial  teacliers  and  special  apparatus  at  their 
homes.  The  state  boards  them,  it  is  true, 
but  this  additional  expense  on  the  pa^t  of 
the  state  is  offset  by  the  expense  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  parents  in  sending  their  children. 


while  yet  so  young  and  comparatively  help- 
less, away  from  home  to  be  i)laced  under 
the  care  of  strangers.  The  home  life  and 
home  influences  of  the  children  are  likewise 
sacrificed  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  At 
most  the  state  shows  no  greater  charity  in 
educating  her  blind  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind  than  in  educating  her  seeing-children 
in  her  primary  and  secondary  schools,  not 
to  mention  her  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  which  tuition  is  free. 

The  institution  maintains  three  depart- 
ments of  instruction —  the  literary,  music, 
and  industrial  departments.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  literary  d(»j)artment  is  nearly 
the  .^<ame  as  the  minimum  course  for  com- 
mis.si()ned  high  schools,  excluding  Latin. 
R(»ading,  writing,  and  spelling,  together  with 
the  fundamental  princij)lesof  arithmetic  are 
the  instrumental  studies  and  are  sf)  treated. 
As  in  tlie  seeing-schools  they  are  considered 
the  basis  of  acquisition  and  impartation, 
and  an  eflort  is  made  to  have  all  pupils  well 
established  in  these  subjects.  The  teaching 
of  these,  except  spelling,  is  not  diflicult. 

Then*  are  three  different  systems  of  read- 
ing taught  in  the  institutions  of  the  Tnited 
States — the  old  system  of  raised  letters,  the 
Braille,  and  the  Xt^w  York  Point — and  the 
literature  for  the  blind  is  published  in  all 
these  systems.  This  diversity  increases  the 
difficulty  of  c<mimunication  among  the  pu- 
pils educated  in  the  various  institutions, 
and'greatly  limit**  the  literature  to  which 
they  have  access.  It  is  to  Ix*  hope<l  that 
those  interested  in  the  education  of  th(* 
blind  will  .soon  adopt  a  uniform  system  in 
which  all  text-books  and  all  literature  shall 
be  published. 

The  New  York  Point  is  taught  in  tht* 
Indiana  institution.  It  consists  of  six  em- 
bossed ])oints  so  arranged  as  to  repn^sent  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphalwt,  ten  combina- 
tions of  letters,  the  punctuation  marks,  and 
numbers. 

The  first  teaching  in  reading  and  spelling 
is  wholly  individual  work.     Tiierc  can  be 

ft' 

no   class    instruction.      The   teacher   must 
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triii«lr  tin*  iinskill(*(l  ting<Ts many  tinn*s  fri»m 
pniul  Xn  |K)iiit.  and  from  letter  t(»li'tlorl>elon» 
lli<-  pupil  is  able  to  distinguish  the  numU^r 
ot*  points  and  recojinize  the  letters  ami  w<»rtls. 
Winn  till*  child  has  l»een    let!  siieees.<fiillv 

• 

liver  tlii>  rou«;h  and  w(»jirv  rr»ad,  teaehintr 
readinL^  lu-eomi'S  comparative! v  e:isv--s«'em- 
inLdy  tjuite  as  easy  as  with  seeing-<*hildn*n. 
It  is  not  unusual  tor  a  pupil  entering  at  the 
the  ag«"  of  eight  or  nine  to  Ik*  able  to  read  in 
the  Tiiird  rea<ler  at  the  elosi*  of  the  first 
t**rin. 

Reading,  writing,  and  sindlingan*  taught 
in  unison,  the  one  supplementing  the  (»ther. 
In  the  tirst  ]>art  of  the  teaching  of  lhes«»  sul> 
jects  the  primer  and  the  i>erforatcHl  tablet 
made  of  wood  are  us4'd.  As  the  pupil  learns 
till*  letters  and  the  words  he  makes  them  «»n 
the  tablet,  using  8hoe-jK'gs  to  make  the 
jMiints.  As  he  progresses,  he  is  given  a 
slate  made  for  the  blind,  and  he  continues 
his  work  much  in  the  same  manner  a?  do 
seeing-i'liiidren.  The  same  jXKlagogieal 
principles  that  prevail  among  the  teachers 
of  the  se<'ing-si*ho(ds  underlie  all  teaching 
done  in  the  institution,  the  teachers  alwavs 
keeping  in  mind  the  chiUVs  limite<l  knowl- 
vdlii'  (»f  the  outside  world.  There  has  been 
in  vente(l.  recently,  an  electrotyping  machine 
by  means  of  which*  supplemental  n*ading 
niatt«'r  may  be  readily  supplied.  The  kh'i- 
dograpb.a  simple  machin<'  recently  invented 
f(H*  writing  Point,  also  makes  it  easy  tor 
tca<lurs  to  prepare  supj»hMn<*ntal  work  f(»r 
their  pu}>ils.  Thes<*  inventions  have  made  it 
])ossiI»lc  tor  teachers  <»f  the  blind  to  teach 
"siglit  nading"  «]uite  as  rea<lily  as  it  is  taught 
in  our  city  schools. 

Almost  every  reading  les>on  <*ontains  the 
name  nf  some  obiect  or  relation  wliich  lies 
witlmut  the  j)U])ils'  limited  <*xperien<*e  an«l 
knowledL'c.  Herein  lies  a  ditlicullv  tor  the 
teacher.  :iii<l  even  dangtT  for  the  pupil.  Tn- 
1<>-  th'  idea  is  made  clear  to  him  he  simply 
Liet-  a  iiiraningless  w(»rd  which  be  will  use 
wh'r«v«r  it>  jiuLde  sugge>t>.  And  the  dif- 
lieulty  Ml"  an  explanation  is  by  no  means  a 
-mall  one.     The  world  in  which  we  live  is 


a  world  strange  to  him  and  eorres}N.>ndingIy 
Strang**  are  our  ifU^«.  To  find  ideas  com- 
mon to  lH»th  worlds  is  the  eann*st  duty  of 
tin*  teacher.  At  l)est  the  les.«(»ns  cannot  l>e 
so  fruitful  of  meaning  to  our  ehildn^n  as  to 
childnn  with  sight.  The  tre<^s  and  the 
birds,  the  Wvhy  and  the  llowers,  the  land- 
sca|K*  and  the  clouds  are  to  them  but  imag- 
inary pictures,  and  tlie  best  des<Tiptions  are 
but  feid»le  n'prt\«ientations  with  life  and  color . 
lacking.  The  l>est  sub.<titute  for  real,  li\ing 
things  in  class  work  is  a  coll(*<tion  of  nat- 
ural objcvts  and  n)ounte<l  sintimens  of  ani- 
mals to  which  the  pupils  have  ready  refer- 
ence. Thouiih  thev  flo  not  find  them  filled 
with  life  and  In^autiful  in  c<dor  a.*«  we  S4h;* 
them,  vet  thev  an*  vtTv  rich  to  them  in 
meaning.  Thi*se  collecti<»ns  an'  even  mon^ 
fruitful  in  the  language  than  in  the  nnuling 
cla.<st*s. 

In  general  the  blind  pupils  s}>ell  poorly, 
and  do  not  m»t  pronounce  clearly  or  enun- 
ciate «listin<-tly.  They  are  lacking  in  the 
j>ower  that  com«»s  to  .*5e<*ing-pupils  through 
sylla]>ication  and  the  form  of  the  word  :is  a 
whole.  The  methods  and  <h*viceshen»used 
are  the  same  as  ustnl  in  the  .<5e<*ing-.<chool.s. 

•Then*  is  little  diflerence  in  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  ti;e  institution  and  in 
other  schools,  exc(*pt  that  there*  is  no  slate 
nor  black-lH>ard  work  done  hen*.  The  work 
is  mental  from  the  In^ginning  of  arithmetic 
to  the  completion  of  geom(*lry.  While  the 
pupils  have  access  to  books  i»n  tliesi*  sul>- 
jeets,  n*ference  is  nirelv  made  to  them  in  the 
class  r»H»m.     The  elementarv  work  is  such 

ft 

as  is  done  in  the  citv  .schools  of  the  state. 

• 

In  the  more  a<lvanced  arithmetic. in  algebra, 
and  in  geometry,  the  problem  or  proj>ositi(m 
is  read  by  the  teacher,  then  <'ach  pupil  si>ts 
silently  to  work  ujMin  the  .<<dution  or  dem- 
onstration— siisilentlv.  in  fact,  that  a  vi.sitinj!r 
teacher  would  think  that  little  wjis  IxMug 
accomplisheti.  All  supplemental  work  is 
read  t<i  lhecla.<s  at  the  close  of  the  hour,  and 
the  pupils  bold  it  in  memory  and  prepanMt 
tor  the  n(*xt  recitation. 

\Vherev<T  objin-ts  and  forms  can  be  intro- 
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(luced  into  the  rtcitation  the  \Y()rk  is  ren- 
(iered  more  interesting  and  more  lielpful. 
In  cube  and  square  root  each  pupil  is  sup- 
plied with  a  set  of  cubical  blocks,  and  each 
one  const ruct^?  the  figure  as  the  solution 
proceeds  step  by  step.  In  the  const ruc^tive 
geometry  work  the  pupils  fretiuently  prepare 
for  the  teacher  figures  constructed  by  using 
a  common  straight-edge  and  a  siinj)le  device 
for  jierforating  the  pai)er.  In  demonstrating 
propositions  tliey  usually  get  the  conditions, 
thcMi  '*  think  out"  a  demonstration  for  them- 
selves, independent  of  the  one  given  in  the 
text. 

Language  and  history  offer  the  most  in- 
viting fields  for  our  pupils.  In  these  studies 
it  is  possiV>le  for  them  to  excel.  In  studying 
and  in  teaching  these  no  s[)ecial  apparatus 
or  devices  are  re(juired.  The  introduction 
of  the  typewriter  into  the  class  work  makes 
it  possible  for  our  i)Upils  to  prepare  written 
language  work  quite  as  accepta])le  as  can  be 
done  by  seeing-children.  This  luus  opened 
to  them  a  new  field  of  interest  and  helpful- 
ness. Much  of  the  language  teaching  con- 
sists of  composition  work,  beginning  with 
simple  oral  sentences  and  a<lvancing  to  crit- 
icjd  reviews  of  literary  productions.  The 
highest  interest  in  the  conq)osition  work 
has  been  shown  bv  the  intermediate  (lasses. 
No  abstra<*t  or  text-book,  but  real,  living 
subjects  are  assigned.  ''The  Story  of  the 
Rose,"  ''  The  Autobiography  of  a  Frog," 
"The  Hee  and  the  (-lover  Kloom,''  *'The 
Robin  and  the  Daisy,"  and  **The  Song  of 
a  Mosquito  "  have  been  the  subjects  of  very 
interesting  and  creditable  conq)ositions.  In 
the  teaching  of  literatun.'  and  history  the 
teacher  has  nuich  to  do,  as  there  arc  yet  but 
few  books  published  on  the  sul)jects.  He 
nmst  read  mu<*h  to  his  classes,  and  no 
tea<lier  of  a  seeing-scbool  ever  read  to  pu- 
pils so  earnest  and  intenst^'d.  Tbcy  must 
^'«-t  as  much  lus  possible  out  of  the  first  read- 
ing, as  they  have  little  o|>portunity  for  after- 
n-fereiice. 

Xo  subje<-t  holds  more  of  interest  for  our 
pupils  than  the  study  of  geography.     Beau- 


tiful and  expensive  maps  of  continents  and 
hemispheres  are  carved  from  wood,  and  on 
these  lakes,  rivers,  mountiiins,  cities  and 
plains  are  so  i^learly  represented  that  no  dif- 
ficulty arises  in  determining  the  physical 
features  of  the  country.  In  class  work  each 
child  is  furnished  with  an  embossed  ])aper 
map  of  the  country  to  l)e  studied.  When 
the  lesson  begins  it  is  like  an  excursion 
party  with  the  teacher  as  guide  and  inter- 
preter. With  delicate  touch  and  (quickened 
imagination  the  pupils  locate  cities,  discover 
islands,  trace  l)Oundaries,  navigate  long  riv- 
ers to  their  sources,  cruise  along  the  coasU^, 
climb  mountains  and  roam  over  idains. 
(iuesticms  are  asked  ahnost  without  num- 
ber. The  teacher  gives  the  important  facts, 
and  theijuick  imagination  of  the  pui)ils  c<m- 
structs  a  (continent  or  a  world,  beautiful  to 
themstjlves  and  wonderful  to  us. 

Physics  is  the  only  science,  aside  from 
j)hysiology,  regularly  taught  in  the  institu- 
tion, as  the  sciences  can  not  be  profitably 
taught  those  without  sight.  Sulficient  at- 
tention is  given  to  geology  to  give  the  pu- 
pils an  idea  of  the  earth's  structure;  botany 
is  taught  just  far  enough  to  give  the  })Upils 
and  idea  of  plant  life  and  growth  ;  and  suf- 
ficient of  zoology  is  taught  to  ac(|uaint  the 
pupils  with  the  general  distribution  of  ani- 
inial  life  and  with  the  larger  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  No  efiort  is  made  in 
teaching  the  sciences  named  to  enq)hasize 
their  disciplinary  powers,  but  they  are  sinq)ly 
taught  for  the  information  gained.  Physics 
is  given  a  more  ])r()minent  placo  beeaus<'  it 
can  be  more  successfully  taught,  and  because 
the  knowledge  gained  from  its  stu<ly  can  be 
turned  to  a  practical  account  in  the  industrial 
(lej)artments. 

No  spe<'ulative  studies  are  in  the  course, 
because,  thouixh  verv  iiiterestiiiL'  to  tbeni. 
they  are  unhealthy  for  blind  pupils.  At 
best  our  pupil>  liv«'  in  an  unreal  world. 
Thev  are  not  abh*  to  understand  all  the  real 
relations  of  people  and  things.  The  eliild 
won<lers  at  everv  unusual  sound  or  smsa- 
tion,  and  his  imagination    is  quiekene<l  in 
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its  fli<!:hl.  I in<igi nation  is  already  very 
stroll^^  and  the  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world  very  limited.  And  the  child  shut  in 
from  the  world  and  having  but  little  exer- 
cise, naturally  falls  into  a  speculative  and 
unhcalthv  condition  of  mind.  To  add  such 
studies  as  mental  science  and  moral  philos- 
o])hy  would  be  to  increjise  the  already  abnor- 
mal conditions,  and  render  moredifficult  the 
child's  ability  to  understa,nd  real  relations. 
Culture  and  discipline  are  the  chief  ends 
in  view  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  With 


a  memory  strong  from  necessity,  it  is  easy 
for  a  blind  child  to  i>ecome  the  possessor  of 
a  great  mass  of  facts  and  render  himself  a 
mere  machine.  It  is  difficult  for  the  best 
teacher  to  jjrevent  such  a  condition.  Care- 
ful and  skillful  effort  is  necessary  to  so  eon- 
trol  the  acfjuisition  of  knowledge  as  to  bring 
to  the  child  growth  as  Avell  as  information. 
Paramount  to  tJiis  is  the  tone  of  the  infor- 
mation accjuired,  hence  the  cultun*  side  of 
all  studies  is  earnestly  emphasized. 
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CoMI'ARATIVK   C<H,(>NIZATIOX. 
\ln  Tait  Partt-raii  II  ] 

A.  S])ain  wan  anion}?  the  fii>»t  jn'ovinccs  t<»  rc- 
orivc  tlu'  Roman  ciyilizati<»n,  and  no  othercountry 
was  more  coinpU»tely  Romanized.  Thin  early  j 
transformation  was  accomplished  hy  moans  of 
folnnivs,  by  the  system  «»f  provincial  administra- 
tion and  hy  voluntary  immigration.  In  the  jk'- 
riod  iinincdijitely  following  the  conqiu'st  of  Scipio 
from  the  year  HMi  to  UW)  B.  (\,  niort*  than  14(),0(X)  j 
Italians  ('r<>s.**ed  into  the  i)rovince  of  Spain.  This  • 
aidt'd  jrnatly  in  the  infusion  of  the  languiige,  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  the  Romans.  Along  the 
Mcditrrraiuan  coast,  the  indigi'nous  population 
and  that  of  the  Phtenicians  was  made  to  conform, 
nndrr  thr  n'i>u))Hc,  to  the  cust(>ms  of  the  nding 
])ro]ilc.  Indrr  imjH'rial  n'ign,  hy  means  of  n»lo- 
nizatioij  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  munici- 
pal system  throughout  the  iKMiinsula,  Spain  was 
completely  R<nnanized.  I'lider  the  nde  of  Augus- 
tus there  were  in  all  Spain  fifty  communities  with 
full  citizenship  ;  nearly  fifty  otlu'i-s  uj)  to  this  time 
had  receiveil  Uitin  rights  and  wen*,  in  their  in- 
ternal organization  equal  to  Hui"gess  communities. 
Some  of  the  earlier  towns  had  adojHed  Roman 
civilization  long  liefon*.  On  the  occiu^ion  of  the 
imjK'rial  census  instituted  in  74  A.  I).,  the  Em- 
]>eror  \'espasian  introduced  the  Latin  municipal 
(n-ganization  into  the  Remaining  towns  (jf  Spain. 
Once  Ivornaniz<'d,  the  Spanish  ]>eople  naturally 
conservative,  retained  their  adijpted  language, 
customs  and  svstem  of  administration  ;  and  these   ' 


the  conquests  <»f  Teuton  and  Saracen  did  not  eradi- 
cate*. In  r(^si)ect  to  colonization  we  find  traces  of 
the  Roman  metlnKl  as  lat<'  as  the  eightiHMith  cen- 
tury. Then'  was  one  element  in  Spanish  colo- 
nization which  did  not  enter  into  the  early  Ro- 
man plan,  that  of  the  Chri.stian  religion;  and  so 
strong  was  this  element  that  it  characterized  all  of 
the  undertakings  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  union 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isatiella.  The  mission  and  the 
civic  organization  hereafter  went  hand  in  hand. 
Not  only  did  the  Spanish  send  out  military  colo- 
nies to  guard  the  territory,  but  they  establislunl 
ndssions  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Thev 
als<»  established  civic  colonii's  for  the  ])uqMisi^  of 
]XH)plingthe  land,  and  to  this  end  held  out  in- 
ducements to  settlers.  At  first  a  legal  fiction  was 
assumed,  that  the  soil  by  justice  and  right  l)e- 
longed  to  the  natives,  but  on  a  religious  Iwisis 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  which  was 
vested,  without  the  consent  of  the  supi>osed 
owners,  in  the  crown  of  Spain.  Ihit  the  jxnnt  of 
chief  imjxjrtance  to  us  is  that  in  whatever  form 
the  colonization  ti.K)k  place,  the  colonists  wen?  oc- 
cui)ying  a  part  of  the  royal  domain  and  wen*  con- 
trolled by  the  royal  government.  All  colonial 
powers  and  politics  originate<l  with  the  king,  and 
from  the  sovenMgn  Mowed  all  gnints  of  land,  l)e- 
causi*  he  was  sole  propnetor  of  the  soil.  The  colo- 
nists had  no  rights  arising  from  tlu*  situation, 
then*  was  n<i  ])olitical  |M>wer  develojw'd  out  of  l>o]>- 
ular  government ;  it  came  from  the  king.  The  re- 
sidt  of  this  iK)licy  was  inevitable.  Withotit  thought 
of  religious  or  civic  liberty,  hami)ered  on  every  side 
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by  the  lawj*  of  trade  and  by  opprossive  taxation, 
tln»  colonists*  wt»n»  but  puppets  in  the  show  of  gov- 
ernment. Even  the  a8si8tance  which  the  home- 
government  gave  the  colonists  in  the  Ix'ginning, 
was  of  such  a  nature  a«  U^  Mifie  every  attempt  at 
?elf-g<»vernnient  or  inde]X'ndent  development. 

As  a  rt»sult  of  colonization  the  Spaniards  resem- 
bletl  the  Honians  in  several  phases,  one  of  which 
was  the  mingling  of  the  blood  of  the  conqueror 
with  that  of  the  conquered,  thus  producing  a  new, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Si>aniards,  far  inferior  race 
<»f  ])eo])le.  The  Simniards  like  the  Romans  ha<l  a 
complex  system  of  provincial  government  and  de- 
part nient^*,  all  of  which  were  officered  by  appoint- 
ments fn>m  the  lK)me-government.  A  rigid  sys- 
tem of  espionage  was  adopted,  so  that  it  was  part 
of  tlie  busim'SH  of  each  officer  and  official  to  spy 
his  fellow  and  n»port  any  irregularity  U^  the  home- 
pivernment.  Fedenition  of  t<»wns  and  independ- 
ent lift*  was  absolut<^ly  impossible  under  such  a 
svstem  as  this. 

I  have  statiHi  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  t^> 
tolerate  existing  institutions.  Spain,  on  the  con- 
trary, d(Mnand<'<l  a  complete  destruction  of  all  not 
in  harmonv  with  her  own.  In  lx)th  the  chanict<»r 
of  the  colonists  was  not  the  Ix'st ;  and  while  other 
colonies  had  their  adventun'rs,  criminals  and  gold 
seekers,  the  S|)iinish  colonies  had  nK>re  than  a  fair 
proportion  of  thew?  classics. 

The  idea  of  c<»mmercial  monopoly  lies  at  the 
foundati<m  of  all  modern  national  colonization 
jK'hetnes,  but  Spain,  more  than  any  other  country 
atttMupt'tHl  to  enforce  monrijvily  by  direct  govern- 
mental control  of  all  trade  and  commerce.  To 
keep  thes<»  finnly  in  hand,  the  government  pro- 
hibited the  cultivation,  in  the  colonies  of  any  com- 
modity that  was  pnxluct^d  in  Spain.  In  this  way 
col«.»nists  were  forbidden  to  raiw^  saffron,  t-obacco, 
hemp,  olives  and  grajK^s ;  while  supplies  of  these 
articles  could  not  bt*  purchast'd  outside  of  the 
mother-land.  The  Coimcil  of  the  Indies,  a  kind  of 
Star  ChambtT,  was  cremated  with  full  conti-ol  of 
all  affairs  in  the  pnn'inces,  whether  ecclesiastical, 
military,  civil  or  ctmimercial.  This  (.\»uncil  was 
n»sident  in  Spain.  Then'  was  also  a  sjx^cial  tri- 
bunal CH'at^il  called  the  (Vwi  th'  ConiraUtcion  whose 
»>Ie  duty  was  to  regulat<j  all  intercotirse  of  Spain 
with  the  colonies  in  America.  With  these  two  in- 
stnmients  of  p^jwer  in  the  lunne-government  and 
a  vice-royalty  and  the  inquisition  in  the  New 
World,  then*  was  ample  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
ciH*  of  arbitrary  power,  and  indeed  everything 
and  ev«»rylKKly  wen^  kejit  in  close  subjection  U) 
the  niling  power  of  Spjiin.  At  first  there  was 
only  one  |)ort  of  entrance  for  c<»li>nial  vess<'ls, 
Si'ville  ;  afterwards  Cadiz  was  ad<led  to  the  list. 
Here  all  colonial  exports  wert^  unloaded  on  pain  ()f 


confiscation,  and  a  big  monopoly  fixed  the  ])rices 
and  maintained  an  absolute  commercial  desjxitism; 
a  like  monoi)oly,  by  purchase,  contmlled  all  of  the 
imi)ort«  into  the  colonies.  The  vessels  that  did 
the  carrying-tnide  were  all  owned  and  sidled  by 
Spaniards. 

No  rights  of  self-government  whats<K*ver  were 
allowed  t<»  the  colonists.  Permission  from  the 
home-office  had  to  Ix'  obtained  t<>  make  a  new 
mad,  to  build  a  new  house,  or  t<»  engage  in  a  new 
enterprise*.  Then*  could  Ix*  no  gathering  of  the 
lH*opU»  for  any  puq)ose  unless  summoned  by  some 
official  or  by  pi*nnission  of  the  govern(>r  and  a 
Ixxly  s^)  convened,  had  no  indt*ix*ndent  fxilitical 
acti(m. 

5.  The  condition  ui  Fnmce  j:t  the  timi*  when 
her  colonies  wen*  planted,  would  put  out  of  sight 
any  thought  of  i)olitical  or  n*ligious  fn*edom.  The 
most  absolute  absolutism  was  the  only  thing 
known.  The  State's  (T<*nepal  was  long  since  dead. 
The  ordinary  man  had  nothing  mon*  to  do  with 
government,  either  lixnil  or  genenil,  than  the  ox 
he  drove,  while  he  was  n<>t  allowed  to  think 
on  religi(ms  nnitters  outside  of  the  ljeat<*n  track  of 
the  church.  Instead  of  giiining  in  lilx*rty  by  n*- 
moving  across  the  sea,  it  was  thought  he  n»*edt»d 
even  gn*ater  espionage.  If  he  built  a  house*  for 
his  cliickens  or  planted  a  vine  or  tn'e,  or  sohl  a 
cow  or  sheep,  the  comnuindant  or.  governor  gave 
]H*rmission  or  fixed  the  price.  Every  policeman 
or  s€*ntry  who  marched  up  and  down  in  fn>nt  of 
the  old  stone  church  at  Quelx*c  or  keptonler  in  the 
thon^ughfan*  of  Montn*al,  was  ap])ointed  by  the 
governor,  whr>  was  app)inted  by  the  King.  As  in 
Spain,  so  in  Fnmce,  two  |>orts  were  established  as 
ports  <>f  entry  for  colonial  g^xxls  and  at  no  other 
place  could  th(*y  Ix*  landed.  Vessels  carrying 
colonial  gocnls  must  Ix*  owned  ami  sailed  by 
Fn*nchmen,  and  could  not  leg-ally  carry  any  colo- 
nial pnKlucts  to  a  fon*ign  port.  Every  Fn*ncli 
colonist  was  subject  to  unlimited  military  H'rvice 
and  cotdd  Ix*  called  on  at  any  lime  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province.  All  officers  wen*  apjHMnted 
by  the  home-government,  so  that  all  bickering 
and  jealousy  <>ver  promotion  wen*  eliminated  and 
certain  unn*asoning  <>lx'dience  obtained  which 
la i^ely  accounts  for  the  fact  that  :MX),(KK)  Fn-nch- 
nH*n  wen*  able  to  hold  in  check  for  s<>  long  nearly 
4,(KM),(XK)  English  colonists. 

fi.  DiUch  colonies  wen*  mon*  nearlv  akin  to 
the  Ph«enician  than  U>  other  modern  coloni«*s. 
Their  object  was  almost  wln)Ily  connnercial,  and 
during  the  iM*ri<Kj  <>f  IhUch  naval  snj>renia<'y,  tlu'ir 
col(Miies  dotte<l  S>nth  Africa  and  the  East  Indies 
as  well  as  New  York  Bav  and  the  Ilndsoii  KIvit. 

• 

They  had  little  of  se'lf-governnn'nt,  as  the  I  Mitch 
tniding  companies  contntl led  them  in  everything 
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and  ha<l  an  al>soUiUMli»si)<»lisni  in  nmttory  of  trade. 
The  I>ut<*h  wM»n  lost  their  sn])n*nmcy  and  iH'canie 
a  second-rate  iM>\ver;  their  tnule  bi*ing  lanji^ly 
swept  from  tlie  w»a  by  Eng]an<l.  It  in  hanl,  tlien*- 
foix',  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  place  occupied 
by  them  among  coKmizing  natitms.  They  wen* 
fiuri'ly  stij>erior  to  tMther  France  or  Spain  and  were 
as  suri'ly  inferior  to  England. 

7.  The  Sw(^des  estal)lished  a  few  colonies  dur- 
ing the  glorious  nMgn  of  (lustavus  Adnlphus  and 
allowed  excellent  capacity  in  colonization.  It 
was  not  alality  but  o])[>oitunity,  which  was  lack- 
ing. The  cohmies  established  in  America  had  al- 
nn»st  complete  l(K*al  autonomy,  while  a  spirit  of 
lilx*ral  tolcnition  and  fostenng  can*  was  shown 
them  by  the  home-government.  Fate  si'ems  to 
have  decn»ed  that  Sweden  shotild  add  her 
stn;ngth  to  the  colonies  of  others  than  to  incn*ase 
her  own  i)ower  theri'by. 

S.  England,  I  nei'd  scanvly  say  has  lu'en  far 
the  most  successful  colonist  among  moilern  nations, 
if  not  in  the  world.  When  l<K»ked  at  from  a  com- 
pjirative  stand-j>oint,  we  can  not  help  but  Ik* 
struck  by  the  exctvding  lilx'rality  of  her  policy 
toward  her  colonies.  The  most  comjdete  and  un- 
tnunmelled  l(K*al  st*lf-government  has  lx»en  al- 
lowed fi-om  the  first.  This,  of  coui-se,  is  but  a 
natural  continuation  of  the  local  g(»vernment  at 
liome,  but  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  comment, 
and  none  the  less  wise  Ix'cansi*  in  tlie  line  of 
natural  evolution.  Much  witless  criticism,  fla- 
von'il  by  the  n»volutionary  spirit,  has  Iven  i)ass<'d 
ujMm  tlie  Navig.ition  Acts,  but  inv<'stigiition  will 
show  that  judgi'<l  V)y  antiipiity  or  in  comparison 
with  thos4'  of  any  other  nation  of  the  time,  they 
were  exceedingly  liU'ral.  A  caifful  study  of  colo- 
nial hist<»rv  will  show  verv  little  inti'rfcrence  with 
the  economic  interests  of  the  colonies  and  that 
rather  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  economic  laws 
than  a  <lesiiv  to  oppress. 

This  articU'  j)ivsumes  a  knowledge  of  the  colo- 
nial charters  aiul  the  tn*nd  of  colonial  administra- 
tion an<l  only  hojH*s  to  emphasize  sonu*  of  the  less 
familiar  fads  connected  with  the  transfer  of 
EuroiH'an  civilization  to  the  New  W<»rld. 

(JlSKKNrA^TI.K.  IM>. 


Dad<ly  Ne|)tune,  one  day,  to  Fn'edom  did  say. 

"  If  ever  I  liv«*d  uimui  dry  land. 
The  sj>ot  I  should  hit  on  w<Mild  In*  litlh'  IWitain  !" 

Savs  Freedom,  "  Whv,  that's  mvown  island  I" 
(),  it's  a  snug  little  island  I 
A  right  little,  tight  little  island  I 
S'an'li  the  whole ghiln*  round,  none  can  U'  fouml 
S>  hai>py  as  this  little  island. 

T.  Vimus.—  Th'  Thjht  IJtlh  hhnrl. 


RETKIKUTION  IX  Otiikllo. 


The  fact  of  ri'tribtition  is  so  s*»lf-evident  as  to 
RHluin*  no  argument  ()r  illustration.  Tlu'tx*  is 
si>mewhere  a  prt'tty  little  iMH»ni  that  sjiys,  **The 
song  is  to  the  singer."  So  it  might  say,  if  it  d<K'S 
not,  the  sin  is  to  the  sinner.     This  is  retribution. 

NenH^si8  is  the  (.m^ek  gmldess  presiding  <>ver  the 
normal  and  propter  onler  of  things,  and  visiting 
with  n^tribut ion  every  departure  from  this  natural 
order.  At  Rome  there  is  a  statue  rt»pn'Si*nting  her 
with  the  measuring- rod,  symb<)lical  of  her  jus- 
tice ;  and  with  a  bridle,  suggestive  of  self-control. 
She  carries  in  her  hand  a  sword,  t<»  let  all  men 
know  that  her  ofHce  is  to  punish.  She  not  only 
sits  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  griffins,  but  is  provided 
with  wings — a  forcible  and  fearftil  proclamation  of 
her  swiftness  in  administering  Retributive  justice. 

Retribution  is  a  well-established  physical  fact. 
The  rattlesnake  bites  itst*lf  and  dies.  It  is  lx*tter 
estiiblished  as  a  i)sychological  fact.  Every  one 
realizes  the  connection  running  through  his  mental 
states  and  binding  them  together.  This  conne<*- 
tion  is  i>os8ible  only  by  our  states  becoming  a  part 
of  us.  Our  experiences  l>ecome  permant»nt  parts 
of  our  Ix'ing.  Man  is  largely  the  pnxiuct  of  his 
past.  But  the  supremacy  and  the  universiility 
of  this  law  are  lx*st  simmi  in  the  ethical  world. 
Every  evil  deed  mortgiiges  away  a  part  of  self. 
Every-day  exix»riences,  the  greatest  of  literature, 
and  the  Woril  of  Ins]>iration,  all  declare  to  us  that 
U)  abuse  to-ilay,  means  to  lose  t< ►-morrow.  Indeed 
our  conception  of  Satan  himself  is  but  the  em- 
Ixxliment  of  our  Ix'lief  in  retributive  justice.  We 
think  of  SaUm  as  the  gr-eatest  of  sinners, — as  sin 
incarnate, — and  yet  we  repivsiMit  him  to  ourselves 
as  the  punisher  of  sinnei-s. 

We  nmst  distinguish  two  kinds  of  retribution. 
We  can  not  look  upon  every  ill  fortun(*that  C(>mes 
to  us  in  life  as  punishment  for  morally  wrong  con- 
duct. While  man  lives  under  ethical  laws,  unable 
to  cscaix;  fnun  them,  he  is  at  the  same  time  gov- 
erned by  another  si't  of  laws,  natural  <>r  physical. 
Thesi'  are  ofli'U  vi<»lated  with  good  int(>ntions,  but 
the  evil  consequences  are  none  the  less  certain. 
For  convenience,  then,  we  may  let  tin*  term  nninml 
ntiilnilioH  inchule  all  thos<'  evil  consMjuences  of 
the  violation  of  non-moral  or  natural  laws,  anil 
ttliivnl  relri^iuliun  will  mean  the  pnni>hment  of  the 
violation  of  ethical  laws,  llotli  kin<ls  of  retiibu- 
t ion  an*  ilhistrat<"d  in  the  [ilay  of  Othello.  Still 
another  distinction  nmst  be  made.  A  study  <»f 
men  in  8<K'iety,  in  histiiry,  and  in  li(<'rature.  con- 
vinces us  that  not  all  retribution  comes  to  us  in 
this  life.  To  the  one  who  iM'lieves  in  the  r<'ign  of 
order  thnuighout  the  universe  there  is  ]KMii:ii>s  no 
lK'tteri>n.)of  of  a  future  lif<*  than  the  fact  that  if  thi> 
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life  weru  ull,  thert-  woiikl  bv,  in  alm<ist  every  cnw, 
n  iliBpmpnrtion  Ix'Cwihici  coiiiluct  on  tlie  one  liniid 
and  reward  and  piliiiKliincnl  on  the  oilier. 

My  llieiiie  requires  tliat  I  sliall  shuw  ot  ciicli 
Inigic  character  what  violations  iif  natiiml  law- 
made  it  iMipoBiiibie  for  him  to  lis-e,  and  wlial  vio- 
lations (if  etiiical  law  nutde  liini  unfit  to  live.  In 
otiier  wordtt,  I  luuet  kIiow  how  eiicti  ie  the  archi- 
tect of  Idx  own  ill  fortune  ;  show  tlint  the  fati<  that 
falls  to  the  variouM  charaelen)  in  not  accidental  or 
external,  but  in'ceuwiry  because  inv<)lved  in  the 
clmnictei'fl  theui8elv<!s. 

Hixlerigo  oi)ens  the  play  bo  we  may  lM.^in  with 
him.  Ilia  pimit^hntent  'm  both  natural  and  ethical. 
Ilit<  iiffeiiEe  iH  chiefly  etupidity.  lie  in  the  tixil  of 
lago.  lie  Ihinhti  that  Deiwleniuna'H  Icive  can  )>(.> 
IjoDghl  with  money  and  jewelry,  ^^'l  lie  gives 
these  fivcly  and  ifftH  what  lie  dewrves— iiothinit, 
complete  iiidiffen.'iice.  Indeed  it  Ih  dimhifnl  if 
IX'Hdemoiia  ever  knew  of  his  foolixli  infatuation. 
Sure  it  i^,  that  in  the  play  uot  one  wonl  pasM-s 
lM-lwf<-ii  them.  Jim  liix  retribution  in  jwrliy  ethi- 
cal, lie  Imrlmn'd  a  puii>OM.'  that  if  n^alix<'d  would 
have  destroyi'd  a  family,  and,  if  made  univerHil 
would  have  destmyi-d  alt  faniilieii.  lie  is  hiinmdf, 
therefon<,  a  conflict,  and  hlx  <iwn  destnictiun  is 
the  easiest  way,  the  only  way,  to  harmonize  this 
cinllict. 

Br.kbiiutio,  was  at  teai^,  a  partial  stniiiger  to  hix 
family,  and  as  iitalwayHtliecaiic,  his  family  became 
estranged  from  hitu.  He  did  not  tlioron|;hly  know 
Ills  dttu)i:hter,  and  ceitainly  did  not  appr<,'ciat«  her. 
In  line  nvnun  lie  resemhli«.I  (.Kliello,  "  whoife  hand 
like  the  iKise  Indian  threw  a  pearl  away  richer 
than  all  his  trilie."  Itralwntin  had  evideutly 
leariied  to  diHtmst  his  daughter  and  feared  that 
some  harm  would  come  to  her.  This  fear  and  dis- 
trust had  become  a  jjart  iif  him ;  so  nuich  so,  that 
when  told  of  her  elopunient  with  the  Moor  he  did 
not  doubt  it,  but  exchiimisl: 


KilHt  •>(  iI»|>|>ri'SH-sliii>ii1rt.'iuly." 
llraliautio  ni^lected  his  daughter  and  then  died 
of  grief  that  he  had  lost  her. 

I^i!<siii  was  a  tlumnigbly  good-natured,  gi'uial 
fellow.  His  |c)ve  for  bis  friends  was  so  strong  that 
it  made  him  an  enemy  U)  Idmsi'tr.  His  will  was 
weak.'  lie  had  nol  iheenun^^  to  refuse  to  put  into 
bisuL'iuili  that  which  he  knew  would  steal  away 
hisbniius.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
fall,  and  i-.'iiiiinly  tin-  blame  is  his  own.  ("assi.. 
was  eviT  fiiilhhd  to  the  Moor,  and  I'verylhing  in 
[ill'  plav  gi-es  (o  sliow  that  his  frietidsliip  with 
IH'S.I.-tiinna  was  the  purest,  and  his  feelings  f..i-  her 
in  every  way  the  iiioift  chaste.  A  eiin'ful  ivii<.liii):"f 
the  play  ri'veals  that  he  and  IVialeiiioiia  ntae  "Id 


I  acquaintances,  and  that  it  was  from  his  interces- 
1  sion,  lai^-ly,  that  Othello's  love  affair  wasa  snccese. 
I  In  recognition  of  this,  Othello  mode  ('aasio  his 
I  lieutenant,  n-gardless  of  personal  petitions  from 
I  "three  great  ones  of  the  city"  in  favor  of  Ii^, 
I  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier.  This  aroused 
.  lago's  jealousy  and  was  thus  the  beginning  of 
I  llu-  end.  lago,  through  his  infernal  but  con- 
i  sunimat«  art-,  knew  perfectly  how  to  make  the 
I  very  excellencies  of  Cassio  bring  about  his  ill- 
I  favor  with  OHiello.  Cassio's  court««y,  though 
.  alti^'llier  nalunil  and  in  accord  with  his  breed- 
ing, was  so  elaborate  tluit  lago  easily  misconstrued 
it  into  an  "  oliscnre  prologue  to  the  history  of  Inat 
and  foul  thoughts."  Ko  far  as  Cassio's  retribution 
'  can  hv  traced  to  these  causes  it  is  natural,  and  it 
I  may  n-asonably  be  qnestioned,  whether  or  not 
I  Cassio  violated  what  he  n'garded  as  a  moral  law. 
1  I  am  inclim^  to  think  that  he  did  not,  but  the 
I  fact  that  Shakespeani  makes  Bianca  an  instni- 
I  ment  in  the  downfall  of  Cassio  is  proof  to  me  thai 
I  the  jKiet  looked  Ix^yond  the  ethics  of  his  time,  and 
I  put  forth  tlu-  declaration,  that  personal  impurity 
I  is  always  unsafe. 

I  Ltianca  and  Kniilia  1  shall  luins  without  discus- 
sion, presenting  the  si iigie  Bpe(«h  bv  Emilia  in  her 
own  behalf; 

I        i(»iUd>!i.'ii"' """"" 

I  Now,  what  shall  we  say  of  lago !  With  refer- 
ence to  all  the  cliaractera  we  havegiven  theirfute, 

I  and  are  rwpnred  to  show  the  transgression  tliat 
jtistifiesit.  With  lago,  the  probtem  is  reversed. 
We  have  his  evil  dfK.'ds  and  are  culled  uiion  to  And 
what  punishment  would  be  appropriate  for  them. 
A  pnip<rrcharacterii!alionof  lago  would  be  a  study 
in  adjectives  di-Herving  of  a  master-hand.  This 
treatment  I  must  not  attempt  U>  make.  Certain 
it  is,  that  nowhere  in  the  play  does  lago  show 
himself  to  he  in  possession  of  a  single  characteris- 
tic that  calls  (oKh  our  r(-s{tect  and  sympathy.  He 
toves  nobody,  but  is  thoroughly  selfish.  He 
laughs  at  chastity,  and  has  no  regard  for  any  rights 
that  stand  between  him  and  (he  attainment  of  his 
selfish  ends.  He  is  a  hypixrrite  of  the  basest  and 
vilest  s<ii1.  He  will  even  acknowlii^-  that  he  is 
a  liyiHH.Tite  when  he  thinks  the  acknowledgment 

'    will  bet t^T  enable  him  ti>  practict!  his  hypocrisy. 

I  He  can  scarcely  sp«-ak  of  women  without  s[H'ak- 
iiig  ill  of  them,  and  always  ]iraiHUB  the  w<ii-st  best. 

.   He  takes  Desdemona,  whom  be  knows  to  \x'  pure 

I  and  inniK'ent  and  makes  her  ap|M-ar  to  herhus- 

1  Imnd  as  a  vile  wretch.  To  further  his  own  inhu- 
man plans,  he  makes  Othello,  who  loves  her  b'tl.-r 

,   than  bis  own  Uf<-,  hate  her  and  say  of  her : 


i  relribulii'U?    The   play  does   noi 
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tell  us.  I  must  follow  Shakespeare  in  shifting  to 
Cassio  the  responsibility  of  determining  what 
punishment,  if  any,  could  be  commensurate  with 
his  deeds.    The  play  closes  with  these  lines : 

**  To  you,  lord  governor, 
Keinains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  xillain  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture :  " 

Othello  and  Desdemona  belong  together,  both  in 
thoir  tnmsgressions  and  in  their  suffering.  Love 
binds  them  so  firmly  together,  that  Othello  with 
mnnier  in  his  heart  and  believing  his  wife  to  be  a 
liar,  dechm^s  that  he  loves  her,  and  that  the  world 
hath  not  a  sweeter  creature.  Ifesdemona  says 
that  he  can  not  mistreat  her  so  much  that  she  will 
cease  to  love  him ;  and  in  her  last  breath  she 
whispers  a  falsehood  to  shield  Othello  from  liis 
awful  crime.  But,  in  this  love,  there  is  an  inconsist- 
ency that  must  destroy  both  its  objt>cts.  Ijovc  im- 
plies trust  supreme.  This  Othello  does  not  have. 
Trust  implies  complete  understanding.  This  com- 
plete understanding  between  Desdemona  and 
Othello  could  not  have  been  possible.  He  was  a 
man,  as  he  himself  says,  declining  in  the  vale  of 
years ;  she  a  young  girl  that  had  been  reared  in 
the  midst  of  Venetian  society.  Since  he  was 
s<nen  years  old  he  had  thought  only  of  war.  She 
knew  nothing  but  peace. 

If,  now,  I  am  to  name  the  one  thing  that 
destroyed  the  domestic  happiness  of  Othello  and 
Dt^sdt'mona,  I  must  sav  that  it  is  Othello's  failure 
to  understJind  his  wife,  to  know  her  completely. 
Misunderstanding  is  always  fatal  to  domestic 
peace.  Now,  what  an*  the  elements  that  consti- 
tute' this  misunderstanding?  First,  Othello  had 
a  very  stn»ng  faculty  for  believing  the  incredible. 
His  imagination  when  once  aroused  was  so  power- 
ftil  that  it  imposed  upon  his  reason.  He  could  not 
help  lx»lieving  that  in  his  travels  he  had  seen 
what  he  had  inerelv  read  about  or  heard  described. 
He  Ix'lieved  he  had  seen  not  onlv  "antres  vast 
and  des<^rts  idle,"  "and  hills  whose  heads  touch 
heaven,"  but  also  "cannibals  that  each  other 
eat  ;"  and  "men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders."  This  natural  capacity  for  be- 
lieving the  incredible  makes  it  possible  for  THhello 
to  susjM'ct  I>esdemona.  His  passion  of  jealousy 
springs  din^ctly  from  this.  His  excitable  nature 
furnishes  a  fit  home  for  jealousy,  and  the  per- 
fect dissimulation  of  lago  fosters  and  develops 
it.  It  is  greatly  assisted  also  by  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  Cassio  to  be  extremelv  courteous,  and 
the  complete  unconsciousness  of  gnilt  on  the  part 
of  Uesdemona, 

The  inahilitv  of  Othello  to  understand  IVsde- 
mona  is  jin^atly  favored  also  by  their  belonging 
to  diffen^it  races.  The  verv  fact  that  race  out- 
lines  ai"e  so  definitelv  drawn  bv  nature  is  at  least 


suggestive  to  us  that  they  should  not  be  crossed! 
The  intermarrying  of  races,  whether  morally  wrong 
or  not,  is  open  to  this  serious  objection.  Human 
sympathy  and  understanding  do  not  easily  cross 
lines  so  definitely  marked  out  as  those  separating 
races.  It  is  imjwssible  for  one  person  to  know 
another,  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  if  they 
have  been  rean»d  under  different  manners  and 
customs, — if  their  occupation,  their  education, 
and  their  natural  and  social  surroundings  haVe 
been  so  different  as  thev  must  necesiwirilv  be  when 
the  two  are  representatives  of  different  races.  Fur- 
thermore, whether  right  or  w^rong,  a  mutual  preju- 
dice is  almost  sure  to  exist ;  and  even  when  this 
prejudice  is  completely  destroyed,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  still  there  is  dan- 
ger that  each  may  suspect  it  to  exist  on  the  jmrt 
of  the  other.  Thoroughly  conscious  of  the  preju- 
dice with  which  the  world  looked  upon  him,  it 
was  easier  for  Othello  to  believe  that  Desdemona, 
too,  must  share  this  prejudice.  Being  easily  per- 
suaded that  Desdemona  had  rt»ason  for  not  retain- 
ing her  confidence. in  him,  he  the  more  easily  lost 
confidence  in  her. 

This  understanding  which  terminated  so  fatally 
to  both  Othello  and  Desdemona,  is  in  part  at  lea^st, 
traceable  to  the  curse-burdened  commencement  of 
their  marriage.  In  this,  as  I  now  see  the  matter, 
lies  the  sole  guilt  of  Desdemona.  The  play  says 
nothing  of  any  mention  that  Desdemona  ever 
made  to  her  father  in  regard  to  her  intended  mar- 
riage with  Othello.  We  are  to  understand  then, 
that,  without  his  consent  and  without  his  know- 
ledge, she  left  her  father's  family.  There  is  no 
natural  way  of  severing  one's  connection  with  the 
familv  into  which  he  was  born.  He  mav  become 
a  part  of  another  family,  indeed  he  must,  or  vio- 
late an  evident  order,  but  it  should  alwavs  be  bv 
the  consent  of  the  family  into  which  he  was  b<3m, 
particularly  those  members  of  it  to  whom  he  owes 
his  life  and  education.  Nature  stamps  her  disap- 
proval upon  any  other  means  of  severing  family 
ties,  or  institutional  ties  of  whatever  kind.  Any 
institution  receives  with  caution  one,  who  has  by 
violence  or  any  unnatural  means,  torn  himself 
frr>m  another  institution.  Just  as  a  political  party 
feels  less  secure  if  its  success  depends  upon  the 
votes  of  those  who  have  come  to  it  from  an 
opposing  party,  so  Desdemona's  elopement  con- 
trarv  to  her  father's  wishes  and  even  without  his 
knowledge,  makes  it  easier  for  Othello  to  be 
influenced  bv  the  words : 

"  IxK>k  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  pee  ; 
She  haii  deeeiv'd  her  father,  ami  may  thee  '* 

A  superficial  reading  of  the  play  makes  it  appear 
that  all  the  other  characters  are  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  lago's  villainy.     But  a  deeper  insight  into 
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it  reveals  tliat  each  is  in  some  sense  the  author  of 
his  own  fat<*.  Roderigo's  deatli  was  simply  the 
return  t^>  liimself  of  the  doed  he  was  trying  to 
iMmiinit.  Brabantio  did  not  appreciate  liis  daugli- 
ter,  and  she  was  taken  away  from  him.  Gassio 
hold  the  ])08ition  of  a  soldier  and  was  intnisted 
with  the  duty  of  preserving  order.  Through  his 
weakness  he  destroyed  the  order  he  was  set  to 
preserve,  and  was  justly  giA*en  a  position  more  in 
kt^ping  with  his  conduct.  True,  he  was  only  cour- 
teous to  Desdemona,  but  he  should  have  known 
that 

"Triflvxlight  UKHir 

\Tv  ti>  ihe  jealouK  eoiitlriiiutioii  ^trotifr 

A^  i»rr¥>fK  of  Holy  Writ." 

It  wa.**  words  frrmi  lago*s  own  pi»n  speaking  out 
fn>ni  the  depth  of  a  dewi  man's  j)ocket,  that 
help<»d  Ui  reveal  this  infamous  scheme  and  give 
trutli  t-o  his  own  artful  wonls  : 

•'  Nay.  {nliUine^<^  will  ftpeak. 
Thouieh  toiigu**^  wort'  out  of  iitK.*." 

Othello  was  honorable.  Fie  loved  well  enough, 
but  not  wi.sely.  He  was  the  victim  of  his  own 
indiscn^tion.  Tlie  same  must  be  said  of  l>esde- 
mona.  She  was  indiscreet  in  assuring  Cassio  that 
Othello  should  never  rest  till  he  gave  Cassio  back 
his  ])osition.  C*onscious  of  her  own  innocence  or 
rather  unconscious  of  any  guilt,  she  was  indis- 
cnvt  alwi  in  pressing  Cassio'g  case  upon  her  hus- 
band. Kc»tribution  must  follow  indiscretion  as 
surely  as  it  d<ies  immorality.  lago  is  but  the  in- 
stnmient  with  which  Othello,  Cassio  and  l^xlerigo 
achieve  their  own  destmction.  His  guilt  is  n<me 
the  less  n*al,  for  he  willfully  seeks  the  injury  of 
others.  They  are  none  the  less  responsible,  for 
without  their  faults,  or  at  least  their  imperfect i<ms, 
lago  could  never  liave  wuised  their  downfall.  As 
much  may  l)e  said  of  I>esdemona.  lago  ktn'ps  the 
K»om  in  order;  Desdemona's  own  hand  throws 
tli»'  shuttle  that  weaves  the  tangled  web  of  her 
own  destiny.  Then*  is  much  tnith  in  her  dying 
falw»ho<^^Kl  when  she  whisiK»rs,  "  Nolxxly,  I  my- 
«*lf.'^ 

In  the  play  of  Othello  the  iKwt  shakes  the  <ing(»r 

of  warning  over  the  heads  of  all  who  think  that 

they  may  violate  with  impunity  any  law,  either 

of  discn^tion  or  of  morality.    The  whole  play  pn»- 

claims  that  the  deed  rL'ttirns  to  the  d(H»r.     Hen», 

Shakes]x»are  expresses  in  action  the  words  of  King 

I>ear : 

"  O  sir,  to  willful  men 

The  injuries  that  thry  theiUM'lves  profuri.' 

Must  \tc  their  «'hool-maj*ters." 

"  The  gods  arc  ju«t,  and  of  our  p]ea>ant  vic<'» 
Make  iiihtrumcnts  to  plapui*  us.' 

Jonathan  RniDox. 
Danvim.e.  Ind. 


8c1i<)<>l  8tudie8  as  to  content  and 

Form. 


When  the  Superintendents*  Association  n'wived 
the  rt»port  of  its  committee  last  October  and  took 
up  the  discission  of  the  "Course  of  Study  for 
Town  and  City  Sch<X)ls,"  the  discussion  turned 
in  a  considerable  degree  as  to  the  division  of  the 
8ch(K>l  studies  int^)  two  classics;  viz.,  studies  of 
acquisition  and  expn^ssion,  or  thosi*  <)f  content 
and  form.  It  is  the  puqK>se  of  the  present  article 
to  explain  some  parts  of  the  rep<.)rt,  and  to  show 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  making  such  a 
division,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the 
relative  value  which  each  has  in  a  scliool  curric- 
ulum. 

The  conunitt^*!*  has  laid  down  the  broad  aim  in 
education  to  Ix*  "The  unfoldment  of  the  life  pro- 
cess of  the  child  in  harmonv  with  natun»,"  and  to 
accomplish  this  aim  has  emphasized  as  the  deter- 
mining features  of  the  course  thosi*  subjects  which 
have  the  largest  amount  of  thought  content. 
These  subjects  are  to  detennine  largely  the  work 
of  expression  in  the  school.  The  committee  has 
very  carefully  n»f rained  fn>m  taking  the  ])osition 
that  some  of  the  llerbartians  take  in  assuming 
that  all  of  the  formal  work  of  the  sc1uk>1  shall 
l(X)k  to  the  cruitent  studies  for  its  development. 
The  ccunmittee  an*  one  in  recognizing  that  the 
technique*  of  these  formal  studies  should  have  its 
pn>per  time  in  the  schedule,  that  it  should  have 
its  pn»per  emphasis  placed  on  its  essential  details, 
that  it  should  constituU*  a  subjwt  for  instruction 
and  not  lx»  left  to  the  chances  of  incidental  teach- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  committee  are  one  in 
believing  that  much  of  the  time  devoU»d  t^)  formal 
instruction  is  wasted  because  of  a  lack  of  unitv 
existing  Ix^tween  it  and  the  content  studies  «»f  the 
courst\  That  is  to  sav,  if  the  fonnal  stu<Hes  wen? 
taught  faithfully  in  the  light  of  the  content  studies, 
using  what  is  of  us(»  in  them  to  brighten  the  work 
of  the  foruuil  studies,  the  n^stilts  wotild  Ixj  far 
Ix'tter  than  at  the  jiresi'nt.  time. 

We  are  not  to  l<K)k  ujxin  cont(?nt  study  and 
fonnal  study  as  separat<'  things.  They  an^  reripn»- 
cal.  The  formal  is  but  the  expn*ssion  of  the  con- 
tent,  and  the  content  is  but  the  substance  of  the 
formal.  One  is  the  material,  the  other  is  the 
spiritual.  IV>th  an»  ess<»ntial  tn  excellent  instruc- 
tion. The  ])urj)ose  of  the  n*port  is  to  eni])liasize 
this  n»lati(m,  and  secure  for  each  it.<  just  consid- 
eration in  the  develojunent  of  the  aim  as  laid 
down  as  one  of  the  det4'rminative  |>n»positioiis. 

The  committee  has  s<»parat«Ml  tlu*  cont^^ut  studi**? 
into  two  parts — the  culture  studies,  which  include 
literature  and  history  in  tlu'lr  several  j»ha>f's.  an<l 
nature  study  and  geogni])hy.     The  fonnal  studie.- 
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MioliuU*  siraniniar.    arithnieiic,  nniding,   sitelling. 
\\  ri  I  i  1  lii  a lul  d  ra w  i  ng. 

It  is  ihA  the  puq>«^so  of  xhv  i\»|><»rt  to  make  any 
i>no  of  tlu's*'  content  stndie?  the  center  ioT  convla- 
ii«»ii.  n.^r  to  assume  that  tliere  is  a  center  an ui ml 
wliich  the  whole  course*  may  swing.  It  has  aimed 
at  .'tffrinira  line  of  thought  on  the  d^ntent  side 
aii»l  a  i^irallel  line  *4  ft^rmal  study  that  might  be 
UMU'tiiial  in  uniting  these  twi\  herviofon*  g«i  sepa- 
rat«'»l,  lines  of  studv. 

It  i- unnecess;iry  to  enter  into  a  pn>longed  dis- 
vMi'-^i.in  of  the  imi¥>rtamv  of  tht*si»  Si»veral  lines 
"f  >tu«ly.  History  is  lx»y«»nd  anydmiht  ac»»nteni 
siMih.  vt  t  it  h:Li  long  Uvn  tanglit  fmm  a  for- 
n.al  >i«l«\  A  few  dati»s  to  mark  the  time,  a  few 
hail!*--.  i.«ucht.  Ikv*  Iven  for  yean?  the  extent  «»f 
tlu  W'Tk  "ffer^tl.  Suoh  **  historic  inft»rmai ion." 
in  iliv  lari^uagi*  of  Sp^MKvr.  "is  almost  valueless 
I'T  tilt' p»ir]».»s«'  •»f  guidamv"  lowanl  ihe  end  at 
\\lin'!i  lili'.v'ation  <hould  aim.  The  idea  '^f  a  na- 
ti-'Fi  >*  \uz  a  i^tlKfiive  man.  with  ideiu^  of  jusiiiv. 
\i!"ti'.t  .  a!i«l  nlijri.in.  luislxvn  l»ni  nivnily  wnmght 
?!  t"  •-:!  ir.Mnu*ti«»n.  It  is  ft»r  this  higher  iilt*a  •»! 
].>:•  r\ .  \\  iih  its  hn>adth  of  culiun*  and  its  dtvjier 
Ti  'Ht-  :'':a'^.-  that  the  n*i^>rt  asks  omsiilenit ion. 

Nj.::'>  M-idy  omstitutes  iMie  -^f  the  chief  lim^ 
i-r  ;'  "..j'-ii:!!  study  in  the  t*»Mirsi*.  Tlu-  oini«'ni 
•  !  vat  :•>  >  ••btaineil  only  by  leading  the  child 
':v.i"  «  '.u.'.T.ii'U  with  iuitun>  by  exjvrinientaii"n. 
Ta  •.^':  *.  .-.^  i:  ■mkv  u;is  and  as  it  much  is,  by  the 
:■•'•'.  a!  '  :♦  -^ary  metho^I.  it  is  useless  to  the  child  : 
■  ■;:  u  .  *.  i*.  ■<  appn»jichtil  by  tlu-  k now IiTig^*  that 
*■'  -  .;:  :  •  i  --r  "f  rvery  child,  it  >ti'a.ulaies  hlni  !■• 
r»  \ .  :%  •;■  .  >  "iitiw  ■a\\'«  of  natun-  and  :v.ak«:->  hi:*,  a 
-^a'v  ■  ..•":.  r  iritK.  WliiU*  iK.-  :ii»  li.-^l  .'f  j^r- 
ti*>  :  -.  ir.  rAV-'rarhi'.ij  :..ay  n-'i  K- ihut  I«-^:- 
•;.'  -'  :  :•  :  •  w'.ic'i  il'.e  V«-ta:ii-t.  -r  :Kt- }tliy>ui>t 
:  ■  *  '  >  :::  wr'.iii.g  a  V-.-.k.  wv  n:'.>t  l^-ar  in 
i  ■  ..:  .  :  ::r.i:  Pr.  HairS.  "  Ti:v  >-»i:iiri::i-a'. 
•  -  "  :  .i^N^ay-i  iV.e  '  cii-a!  •  r  '<'it  r.tir.c  "-nit-r. 
.-.   ■     -  -^ -:^v:  ;\j:n.vs  w:tr.  *.rA-    'ixi-r-f  •!:-- 
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]>re«»ion — th«.iee  forms  that  have  had  the  test  of 
centuries — ^and  tlrnee  forms  that  an^use  the  high- 
est ethical  feelings  in  the  child  sh<»uld  be  pre- 
st»nttHi  to  the  child  in  every  grade  of  sch«ioK  in 
ch^se  cv>nnection  with  the  subjects  of  science  or 
history  under  c«>nsideRition.  that  the  environ- 
ment of  the  child  may  be  higher  and  more  en- 
nobling. 

The  thought  of  the  repi>rt  is,  after  all.  not  pri- 
marily that  of  associating  these  several  forms  with 
content,  but  that  of  emphasizing  the  content  in 
subit*cts  that  have  been  largi^ly  taught  fr»>m  the 
formal  side.  Many  will  claim  grammar  to  be  a 
ci>ntent  subject  and  tliat  it  sli«»uld  Ix*  ]tlaced  with 
this  list.  That  the  subjixn  c*>ntains  ci»ntent  n«*ne 
will  deny,  but  its  ci.«nient  is  n«>i  that  of  fi>rms 
of  n*»uns,  and  verbs,  and  nK^liti«-rs.  Its  o'kntent 
c«»nsists  *4  the  higher  laws  which  gt»vem  the 
S4Menct»  of  langiutge.  the  liist«»ry  ^'f  language*  ami 
the  forms  *»i  literary  elements  which  lh»-  (mpils  of 
the  comnit*!!  :%*hi»i«l  can  ni»t  kn>»w  withi>ut  an  un- 
neci-ssary  strain.  And  funlu-r.  the  km* wing  of 
which.  d<vs  not  aid  Itim  in  hi>  " unfoldm^-nr  of 
the  life  pn»ce!%:es.'*  The  f««nns  •»!  grammar  hav»', 
ihen*f«»n.».  Uvn  place^I  in  the  f'-nnal  li<t  K-cansn* 
they  ha\e  largi'ly  tt»  do  with  the  forms  *»i  expr>'S- 
si«»n  and  noi  with  the  c»»nieni  »*i  expression,  since 
ihest^  f««rms  of  expn*ss?ion  c»'n>iiiutv  the  material 
f«*r  technique  language*  Wi»rk  in  all  the  grades. 

itf'gniphy  claims  its  plact*  in  :!.»■  o-nieni  stud- 
ii-s.  sill*."*-  iVmi  the  nrsi.  it  h:is  t-  d*  with  the  sulv 
ject  t'f  nature  and  humar.  ir.i»-Tvs>  a>  the  pupil 
?*vs  thetii  in  hi''  iuvip.nn.ri.t.  uiii;!  he  tinally 
passt.-s  !••  that  >tage  wlur^-  he  ^t-^  ih.tr  fon.>->  .if 
itmiix-  ur.iteil  with,  t ]:••><-  ■•!  li.ai:  ir.  >haplng  the 
^r\;«  fact* •!>  thai  havr  uvn  tht-  '.^..■■liiWrs  ••!  his- 
I'-rlc  devel«»pniv:it.  *ie«crapi»y  h;'«>  f  -r  years  K-en 
a  »-iii»jivt  f-'mialiy  treat  <-«.i.  T--  kr. -w  the  f  on  us 
wa>  -nihcient.  Tht-  tiii.e  has'  c««:i.»-  when  the  f-r- 
niul  -ide  •'i.ai!  Vv  eminent  i"  bt-  kii-wr.  only  as  it 
rvpn;^-!;i.*  a  va'.uaMr-  v'^-^c^-pK. 

Thr  suVjivt  of  ariihiKviic  haj-  ;^-^ii  pbKvd  in 
:hv  ISt  ..•:  t-Tiiia".  s::d:e^  t^v-a.;-^  ::  h.i^  t^d.-'nU- 
wiih  ih»-  ii'umtitivr  idvas  -i  :!i"r*j:;:.  It  is  vahui- 
K.v  "li-y  a>  i:  r.ieas;n-s  rf."*;^V.i.  I:  *r  *s  har.d  in 
i;aii.i  w::h  -^"ivr.ce.  :.■■:  :•  t\j-r>->-  ::."^:ht  Nil  t*- 
T..va^'ir>  it.  It  ::;^,is":r^s  ::.-  :::..-  f  h>iory. 
w:t?i  ■::     ad»i:r*^    :.-    t:.v    ii.::::>;o   \a>ie  ••!     its 

*  v^**  * ■ 

ft  •  '■•*«< 

A-  !••  >i*r.i!;i:,  wri:::-.^.  -ir.ivi::,:.  a:.d  th«r  iiie- 
i  :.;i:.ica'.  '.a':»r  f  read:::^.  ali  .i!>.  :•  '.rely  !.»niial. 
T:.t:r  p!.u>  >  rwc:.:.'td  ::.  :'..*■  k-  ".rsk-  Ivcaisse 
:"vy*!a\»    a  v./.:ar '•    •ur.  !•    >.-:•:        Thro-n- 

'.*•  '-•  >s.     T  .'   r^  •-  ::  ••..^•.r»-  :■    !>«'•  c"  .'r  t:«r-  i.*"*-! 
■:  :a:::  v:    %*    :<  ^»:::.  :  .•.^.  :  r:.....  *:    ;:t-i^.     T:.vy 
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of  form,  and  proper  time  kIiohUI  lx>  given  for  thin 
drill. 

Tlie  Hubject  of  correlation  luw  had  much  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  mati^ial  for  the  coiin<;e  of 
studv.  But  the  correlation  has  only  l)een  a  meann 
of  acquiring  a^rtain  conditionfl  in  the  hands  of 
the  t<'achers  a^  will  lift  them  from  the  x)lan(^  of 
formal  teaching  which  in  a  relic  of  Schohisticinm 
into  a  higher  realm  of  teaching  which  shall  con- 
ceive i)(  the  thought  and  its  i)ower  to  act  uix)n  the 
inind  of  the  individual  child.  We  have  so  long 
been  8truggling  with  the  idea  that  the  discipline 
of  tlie  mind  through  one  Hubject  is  discipline  for 
the  mind  f<»r  every  subject,  that  we  have  used 
thesH*  subjects*  in  a  narrow,  intensive  way  that  has 
left  our  pupils  narrow  and  lacking  in  jxiwer  to 
Het>  universjil  truths  in  the  light  of  brcjad  exi)eri- 
ence.  If  we  want  breadth  of  cultun?,  we  can  find 
it  only  thn^ugh  a  broad,  comprehensive  course  of 
c<^)ntt^nt  studies. 

The  course  lias  been  objectt^d  to  on  the  gn^und 

that  it  will  make  the  pupil  effeminate.    Tnith 

d«H»s  not  weaken,  it  strtMigthens.    The  child  who 

has  a  broad  view  of   life  innu  the  studies  of  the 

humanities  and    nature    has  a  foundation  for  a 

suiH'i-stnicture  tliat  shall  bear  no  signs  of  effem- 

in:u:y,  but  rather  oiu*  uixui  which  he  may  builil  a 

chanu*t<*r  b<»th  noble  and  manly. 

W.  C.  Bklman. 
Hammi»nu,  Im». 


Some  Education at^  Aims. 


AVhat  educaition  iaof  most  immediate  value  to 
us  as  American  citizens  is  the  questicm  that  should 
be  answereil  at  the  present  time.  Tnie,  lai"ge  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  literature  of  each  succeeding 
cc^ntury,  and  eacli  nation  has  pwfiUHl  by  the  (^xix»- 
rience  of  the  past.  Popular  opinion  judges  educa- 
tion by  its  "bread- winning"  powers,  or  by  its 
ability  to  augment  its  iK>s8essi>r'8  money-n»aking 
l>ower.  The  social  side  takes  a  st^condary  place 
with  a  majority  of  the  busy  American  p(»ople. 

The  business  world  claims  that  our  educational 
system  is  lame  in  not  making  pn\ctieal  scholai's. 
It  surely  has  some  gnjunds  for  its  claims.  Is  theit3 
a  remedv? 

Perhaps  tlie  reason  that  practical  scholars  ani 
few  among  common  school  stmk^nts  and  high 
sch<^>ol  graduat(*8  is,  that  the  n?quirement^tooofti»n 
are  c:itc»chetical  answers  rather  than  an  indeptMid- 
ent  applicatitm  of  principles.  The  examination  oi 
botli  teacher  and  pupil  seems  to  be  a  necessity;  it 
is  but  a  means  and  not  an  end  to  (educational  de- 
velopment. But  were  it  an  end  or  object  to  ho. 
attained  by  study,  it  is  not  to  be  infern^d  that  all 
that  may  have  been  learned  to  meet  the  require- 


ments of  the  examination  will  1x3  forgot ttui  fortiver, 
as  sot>n  as  the  examination  is  over. 

To  commit  a  long  list  of  dates  may  be  exercise 
for  mental  culture ;  it  may,  to  some  extent,  stR^ngth- 
en  the  faculty  of  memory;  but  if  each  date  be 
united  with  one  or  mon»  of  the  living  cauws,  one 
or  more  results  of  the  struggle  of  mankind  for  jus- 
tice, fn»edom  or  lilx^rty,  the  skelet^ui  of  date^s  will 
be  clothed  in  the  living  Hesh  of  human  action 
:  which  will  not  only  strengthen  the  memory  but 
:  will  awaken  the  entiixMuind  to  greater  activity, 
i  Plato  says:  *'The  puiix)se  of  educ^ition  is  togive 
i  to  the  soul  and  to  the  body  all  the  beauty  and  all 
the  jK^rfectiou  of  which  they  aiv.  capable." 

A  fact  may  as  well  be  taught  in  examination  as 
elsewhere.     By  placing  cuntMit  events  in  the  ex- 
amination list,  though   no  pai1  of  any  text-book, 
the  student  will   become  less  lxH>kish   and  more 
practical.     In  the  study  of  ivlated  events  he  will 
become  int<*rested  in  the  issues  of  the  dav  and  Ix; 
encouraged  t^)bt.»come  a  thinker  of  issui^s  as  well  as 
of  rules  and  definitions.     Ideas  of  geiu^ral  cultuiir 
and  morality  may  Ix^  sugg(»sted  in  nearly  all  (►f  the 
subjects  studied  in  thi?  comm<»n  scIkmiIs.     It  is  the 
dutv  of  the  educator,  as  well  as  the  stat^'sman  or 
extKiutive  U)  cultivatt^  a  love  for  country,  and  for 
his  own   native  state.    AVIiat  shotild  Ix*  dearer  to 
the  tnie,  l<>yal  American  citizen,  when  in  a  distant 
l)oil,  than  to  see  the  steamer  moving  shoreward, 
lloatingthe  Stairs  and  St ri[>es  of  hisown  fivt?  repul>- 
lic?     What  sh<»ul<l  Ix*  a  greater  duty  of  the  state.s- 
man   than  to  stand   for  the   interests?  of  his  own 
native  stiUe ?    AVhat  should  Ix*  a  givater  duty  than 
to  make  practical  men  and  women  of  the  students, 
into  whosi*  hands  soon  will  fall  a  nation's  destinies. 
Comnundv  the  student  has  some  concern  as  t^>  the 
ivsult  of  his  day's  work  in  exankination.    lie  might,  • 
with  profit,  lx^re<piired  U.)  wriU*proix*rly,  punctuate 
and  capitalize  such  staU?ments  iis  thesi':     KcMitland 
is  the  home  of  the  Poi'tof  the  Kankak(H\    A  United 
Statvs  StMiator  of  Indiana  lives   in  Tern*  Haute. 
Dunn's  History  wjis  recently  published.     A  soldier, 
st4itesman  and  novelist  wi'ote  Ben  Ilur.     As  a  spec- 
imen of  your    ix>nmanship    write  the  following 
stanza : 

"Only  thiiikrrs  wt-iir  tlu'  laun-Iv 

On  the  mountain  top  of  funic; 
While  tin*  dreaiuors  linger  cvrr 

At  till.'  f(K)t.  without  a  nanu'. 
And  the  shadow  of  tht*  nuiuntain 

Makes  oMivi(»n  darker  still : 
(►h,  the  dreamers  all  have  wishers 

Hut  the  thinkers  have  the  will." 

Not  only  should  the  boy  be  made  acquainted 
with  gems  of  liU'nittnv,  curivnt  history  an<l  tin* 
pa.»<sing  events  of  the  day,  but  the  ^irl  sliouhl  also 
join  him  in  his  effort.s.  If  you  wish  asiMrncr  ]»rac- 
ticed  or  an  art  executed,  put  it  in  close  touch  with 
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ihv  ;iciivr  bii>int-s>  liiV  ••!  tiiuiianiiy,  Thf  t-nrr- 
jviir  L"'\  **T  girl  vt-rv  :«4ii»u  }*»iu>  ilu*  ranks  tif 
I  ill-  h(i>iiirss  \*i»rli!  iliat  uiirk>  for  r\-?iuli?  and 
rx}ti"ile>  ilir-^irifji  nmn-  rapidly  than  iht-y  i^an  I*- 
ballt  l«\  ilir  "Urn*  ?<'it-niilii-**  liankrupi  linaneitT. 
H:M*iy  i-  a  T\-oi»r\l  mI  wliai  ha>  bit-n  dunt-.  Willi 
iii>  ivo  -ni  vi  tlu-  iia>i.  tn.iui  what  may  the  niMruI. 
^■<;.i:  "1  nnuncial  sidt-  W  ^!I•»wn  nr  rxplainrdV 
Liirraii;>'.  iht-  iv>uU  »•£  Iti-amintr.  i'f  kn'»wk^ge 
aiiil  •!  :::i;u:inati>»n  prt-?iervtil  in  writing,  'jl^  distin- 
tT.!"!.'-.!  ir-'m  xln-  M^it-ncrs.  ci>niprt'hfnd>  iht-  lan- 
ij:;;i*;»  *,  ]*»-try  and  hi.*ti.»ry.  It  i»iirtrays  all  o»n- 
•  i:ii-:.«  •:  iiiiiuanity:  it  «hiiw>ti>  man  what  arv  hi> 
;i lip  ;■*«■*.  lii>  lt*ndt•ncif^  and  dtT-in-s.  It  may  lift 
iiiii;  >  <  ialiy  and  >piriiually  aU'W  x\w  ^h-*iu  and 
'Ic-j-  i.i'.in.'\  ihai  !Hi  iliickly  Mimiiind  hi*  fell^w- 
:;*:i:..     TL*-  minr  mav  In:  !said  ••(  liti-raiun-a.*  "f  tin* 

I!;r'  li'  "    app!i»-4.1  !■•  tht'  ?<'i»-ntV-.       Nimr  •■!  lh»-  vild 

I i.r-. ■•;»•*  -.-r\v<l  uril  ihi'ir  pnrjpi^-.  hut  rvtvni  in- 
\r*i.»\i:.  ■:•-  iia\r  d«-\vl.t|»-«l  nrw  idt-a>  and  rx- 
p".-i'.l  :..:i:;y  ..|  ihr  ••Id-lini*-  "je--*!  th«.-irii->." 

Ti.-  ^v. 'it-Ill  ••!  iiicratiirv  ^h«•uld  bt- fanii liar  with 
lijr-  -:.i!..::ir»l  authors  ^'f  !ii>  i-wn  langiiagt*.  bat  it  i* 
::.i.»  L'.— <iry  I. .  dt-VMie  a  lifrlinit-  l«»  tin-  ^iiidy '"f 
i:.-  1-::!:.  p^-i.*  l^n^au:*-  thry  arv  I^uiii.  'T  Im  iIk* 
K:,*:..*:.  :-•■:-  T^imply  U-i-uti-?*.-  xht-y  an-  Kng!i>h. 
V:  :.  ^  :.it'  it-ai-hing  ••nr  witiilii  infvr  that  all  ihf 
Ar.'.tr*  I  ai-y  lii«-rary  mrrrii  livi-ii  fithrr  in  old 
K:.^:  .*:-•:     r  *aii*r  t*-  thr  «  ^t^iir^  in  agr-^  l'.»ng  *iin.>- 

:.  r  :•.  jia>i  age?  f^r  what  ih^-y  haw  giwn 
A'-   rvpiv?i«-ni    ihf  Ami-riran    spirit    aitd 

:  -:>&:. -l  :•■!  the  Anjr-rii-an  id'-a.  which  i»  ;  Wr 
:r  ::.*;■: rati  •I.*   Ip«ni  "iir  ••pj^-rr  :i;iii»-T :  v^r 

•  ;■«::.: :.i:ig  ipiu  th*-  I'l'-'iil*.  a:.d  ha^it-r  hrr. 

•  ;  •.  -    "ir  bi'Mii-g.     W^  travrl  by  »ira!ii : 
^    •*:::.  ••l-'-ir!«i:v  m.t!  -*Tri\»- i-- i^iri:  :til  «•• 
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]:  ->  •  r   *:a:»- — ihr  ^rva:    t^ii^iw;  ':.:ii  arv-i.- 

:..'   N  r:h^)i»— t — ^^ar..!*  w»-!;  I.,  :::»-  iri.i  ii, 

:  :  r  •jr^.-^.r  :;.».a:-s.     Kr- ■:;.  J,t-r  r*.— iiiri:!*  iiavr 

:  i-     -    f  "ivrav.rv.  rva-i  a:.*!  :.•:.  rvi  I'V  ali 

•:  :.-:i   :.*      T  ■  hvr?«  ■!>  :.avv  >tr:.  tr.tr >:#.-.! 
:  v«v  .1.  ::::.•.—   -:  ■iai,;jvr  a:.-i    naii-La. 
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t^ut-aiiitn  that  i>  )i«-Rililrd  by  our  ?tair>«nwrn  :  one 
that  kindlr>  patriittiMn  by  ilu-  iiit* niury  ••(  ber  am- 
bit iiiii.«  living;,  and  her  ht*n lie  dt-snl:  and  «.iDr  that 
i?in*tt  >ati?ti«il  with  thi-narmw  liiiiit^of  indUidual 
siiciVm'  but  gi.n-s  forth  u*  tlif  >tatf  and  iuuimu  to 
rvndtT  gentrral  •<*rviiv  f«»r  thr  grvatt-!»i  gt*  J  lo  the 
largest  number. 

Ttu-oretii'al  instnii-ti«in  may  haw  «4-tm*-  Urnedt». 
but  thi^try  that  canntit  U*  applit.-d  i?  n?<']t;-9«.  Rail- 
n«id^  arv  not  built  bv  ih«^*rv:  thi-rv  i>  an  actual 
application  i.if  jsoiiifihing  t- Im*.  C*itit-«  arv  n*.4  o.in- 
tn>Il«nl  by  thfiiry.  Tin*  ai'tiial  n«-iv>*ity  ijf  a  char- 
ter wa.-  iht-  gi*nii :  tht-  o.»ntP»l  i>  bin  the  t-xt-ivia*  uf 
authority  h-gulizt^  by  rharti-r.  It  voii  drs-irv  the 
U-M  res>iili;>  in  ^i-hular^hip.  make  thr*  r^-quirenn^nt^ 
ihui  uill  pniiiucv  tht*  rt'>ult>.  If  a  praitioally 
r-ihii-air^i  p»-»iliK- i?  df>ir»-ij.  plaof  uithin  ifar  pn.»- 
Lv^>>f  •.thu^tion  tliat  which  will  ii>it  onKmakctbe 
thinkt-r.  but  ih*-  ihinkt-r  of  that  uhirh  i-an  te  ap- 
pli'ii  uht-n  thr  fann  **t  faL-t'>r>  i>  t**  U-  mai^rd. 
tht'  railpiad  to  U-  built,  tht-  cit\  it  thv  siaie  to 
br  oiiilri'llt'd.  J.  F.  S.xow. 

.^uperint«*n<if  nt  *»i  Aiiam?  i'ounty. 

\*¥j   ITIR.  1m». 
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txrryonr  wh»t  ha.*  at  ht-:irt  ihi-  iurthr-rance  and 
l^it»-rint-iit  of  tnlueati*>ii  -hoiild  iii»*i  t-urrir^ly  aid 
in  plariiig  in  tlir  ourriealutu  of  si<id\.  all  the-  art< 
whii-h  makt'  up  the  diiuiain  ai-^tlifiii-. 

In  *|^aking  "i  tlu-  U-a:itif<iI.  I  li"  !i-*t  limit  the 
hofizoi.  to  ritlu-r  j-n-iry.  an.  "r  imi^ic:  ii»r  to 
•'•nif;.  I  ani  wrll  uHan-.  in  il.»-  laiigu:ise  of  iiri.»rge 
Kliot.  '"Mu>ic"'  or  thr-  oiht-r  an?  a?  well  • 
••  •.•iiir-tinit—  *wt-i*p>  by  :i>  a  iii*-.*>«!i^.-r  carrying  a 
:Lit  ?.>akg».-  I  hut  i?  not  f..r  thrni.**  It';:  in  ihr  mind 
•  ■f  »-wry  rhild.  ihrnr  rxi*t*  alt  •-!iibry'»nic  impuW 
«hicii  tiuiU  irvrtl"!;.  .-uly  :ii  ihr  upward  an- ward 
diixvii'Mj :  and  I'ti'^u**-  ■■!  !;•»■  d:firr»iKX-?  i»f  tt-n- 
•K-ncit:>.  r\t-n  in  t-nibr>"  ••:  :i*r?*-  an  impuh^^, 
vx:>i*thv  rva.<M«:i  i-t  placiiig  S.-f -rv  chiidrvn  all 
thf  .lifiVren:  pha^*  ■■!  :L%'  l-aui:f':l.  jt-  liiat  in 
•n%-  ••!  1 1 «■■?*•  phas-t-s  tht-y  i!.a>  IP'!.:  ::.rir  own  like- 

Wt  rai.i'i-;  i:i\r  thci:.  w:,ai  i.:.--*-.  \W  can 
'■n:y  di-K-'-vt-r.  .t  ••takf  li.?-  <.'•  \»-r  ff'of  what 
i?  already  i-x:?tiijg  ii;  ilirir  -ui.  :..:!.•:*.  acd  rnabW 
thvjj.  t..  rr.r.::  il:^.  v.-axiTi;.  ■■  K :■.••«  T^y!^U.•*  The 
H::..i:  r*\^;';>:  ?i»v*.  •TL-  lT.r.:.i:»-  Iv-rarv  ^f  the 
\  liiv.rv:  :*  ;::  ti.,.  !  ..:.-i  •  :  -.  \ir>  >. !.:  i  :"  and  the 
>-;tr:.»-r  ar.'i  ::,.•  w':.  '..-  r  \>  r!:.i  w-  :  ...I  i*  iIk-  sng- 
*:••*:.  -ii  —::.••  .vva*.   •.    \*ri:.:.  •  :.:i    •  *  him  t»«  disr 

A.  r  •':..*•  Ir. :::.::,  l.::r.ir\."  :  '  ikc-nivina 
pit-o»  •  :  :'..:.:.  k:.  a'-i^f  .-.  \. *•;:.;:  :.  tht*  mind : 
::;r  >i:j^v>::   1.  .*  ;:.»  :•..;.   •.   ;:.a:   :    .::s^  out  the 
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fire.**  Many  a  good  tiint  is  iiseleflfl,  because  no 
friction  in  applied. 

We  have  recognized  that  poetry  excit^is  images 
by  addressing  itself  to  the  imagination  and  mem- 
ory, and  therefore  aids  in  psychic  action,  and  it 
occupies  its  legitimate  place.  But  the  remaining 
two-thiids  of  this  circle  of  beauty,  have  been  put 
aside  as  non-essential. 

Mr.  Butterworth,  well-known  as  the  editor  of 
he  **  Youlfi*»  Companioiif**  quoted  n^ently  and 
with  much  emphasis  to  a  body  of  educators— 
'*  Learn,  not  how  to  get  a  living,  but  }iow  to  lire.*' 
When  this  idea  becomes  the  prevalent  one,  and 
the  fact  that  fifty  cents  per  day  will  keep  your 
physical  self  in  good  condition,  while  the  eulin^ 
material  universe  is  not  sutiieient  nurture  for  the 
mental  bcKly — it  will  then  be  recognized  that 
those  studies  which  teach  "  lujw  to  live"  will  Ik* 
as  essential  as  are  those  which  teiieh  u.s  ''howU) 
get  a  living."  Poetry,  art,  and  music  are  all  rec- 
ognized a?  avenues  leading  to  larger  realms, -as 
the  "Jacob's  Ladder**  by  which  a  higher  intellec- 
tual atm(>sphere  is  reached :  but  l>ecause  of  its 
more  immediate  conmn^tion  with  sensation,  music, 
may  be  rightfully  regarded  as  the  more  universal, 
the  more  powerful  of  the  three. 

In  poetry,  painting,  or  sculptui-e,  intervening 
act  or  acts,  are  necessary  before  the  elements  are 
appreciated  by  sensation,  while  in  nnisic,  the  lun- 
naiionn  of  tone  are  the  matrrUd  of  the  art.  liecause 
of  this  union,  music  deals  more  intimately  with 
the  emotions,  than  any  other  educational  factor, 
and  thus  becomes  an  ethical  force.  Not  only  so, 
hut  the  psychic  processes  which  a  well-directed 
lesson  in  music  causes,  exceed  in  numbtM'  and 
{M>wer  those  caused  by  almost  any  two  recit^itions 
of  any  rither  branches ;  and,  added  to  this,  the 
study  itself  lifts  these  prtx;essi»s  i)ut  of  the  "  \km\xi- 
gogical  nit,"  and  wraps  around  them  its  own  iik- 
comiMirable  beauty. 

Are  not  thcise  who  hold  the  affaii*s  educational 
in  their  grasp — who  hesitate  to  placi;  thesi'  phases 
of  education  before  the  child,  depriving  him  of  a 
heritage  that  is  priceless?  And  is  not  this  legiti- 
mate' part  of  every  training  eyed  askance,  mainly 
because  of  the  burden  of  opposition  which  the  un- 
knowing, unthinking  public  would  cause  the  leiul- 
era  of  such  a  movement  to  l)ear  ? 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  which  would  just 
liere  be  apropos.  It  runs  like  this  : — "  When  biixls 
were  first  formed  they  wer»»  civated  without 
wings.  They  lived  this  way  for  a  long  time, 
gathering  their  food  and  journeying  in  a  slow 
troublesome  wav.  Finallv,  as  if  this  mode  of  life 
were  not  hard  enotigh,  God  placed  a  little  burden 
across  their  backs,  and  said,  '  I  wish  you  to  curry 
this  for  me.*    This  they  did  also  for  a  long  lime 


cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  and  because  of 
the  spirit  with  which  the  burden  was  borne—it 
was  given  to  them  forever,  but  changed — into 
wings." 

If  this  burden  (if  it  seems  so)  of  placing  before 
children  suggestions  of  their  better,  higher  nature 
l)e  borne  in  the  spirit  of  justice  to  the  minds  to  be 
educated,  it  will  be  changed  into  wings  for  all. 

Ijella  Pabr. 

Fkanklin,  IM). 


8HK  CONi^rDERED  THE  LiII.Y. 


At  a  Teachers*  Convention  in  Detroit,  lately,  a 
lady  si)eaking  about  the  influence  of  beautiful 
objects  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  young 
pupils,  told  a  pretty  story  received  by  her  from  an 
eye-witness,  and  thus  n^ported  by  the  AVm.*«  Tribune. 
The  occurrence  took  place  in  New  York. 

"  Into  a  .school  made  up  chiefly  of  children  from 
the  slums  the  teacher  one  day  carried  a  beautiful 
calla  lily.  Of  course  the  children  gathered  about 
the  pure,  waxy  blossom  in  great  delight. 

"One  of  them  was  a  little  girl,  a  waif  of  the 
stivets,  who  had  no  care  b« 'stowed  upon  her,  as 
was  evinced  by  the  dirty,  ragged  condition  she 
was  always  in.  Not  only  was  her  clothing  dread- 
fullv  soiled,  but  her  face  and  hands  setuned  totallv 
unacquainted  with  soap  and  water. 

"As  tliis  little  one  drew  near  the  lovely  flower, 
she  suddenlv  turned  and  ran  awav  down  the  stairs 
and  out  of  tlu^  building.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
retm*ned  with  her  hands  washed  perfectly  clean, 
and  pushed  her  way  up  to  the  flower,  where  she 
stiKxl  and  ailmired  it  with  intense*  satisfaction. 

"  It  W(mld  seem,"  continued  Miss  (/oflin,  *'that 
when  the  child  .**aw  the  lily  in  its  while  purity,  she 
suddenlv  realized  that  she  was  not  fit  to  come  into 
its  atmospliens  and  the  little  thing  fled  away  to 
make  herself  suitable  for  such  companionship. 
Did  not  this  have  an  elevating,  refining  effect  on 
the  child?  Lt»t  us  gather  all  the  beauty  we  can 
into  the  scIumiI-hmjui." — Th<?  Youth')*  Compunion. 

No.     Freedom  has  a  thi>usiind  charms  to  show, 
That  ?«laves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 

Religion,  virtue,  truth,  whate'er  we  call 
A  blessing — Fn^edom  is  the  pledge  of  all. 

Cn\\VKH—Tahh'  Talk. 

For  nmixier,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  sjx'ak 
With  most  miraculous  oiyan. 

SllAKK-l'K  \liK.  -  llmnht. 
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Conducted  by  Ciiakli»  R.  Dkyek. 


"To  read  u  ulatemtnt  of  a  fact  ghrsknoirUdgf;  to  iwr- 
if  if  the  fiU't  ijifYH  training  ;  to  dUrovrr  it  given  iwpi  ra- 
tion. Training  and  innjiiratioHy  not  the  fart*  them- 
mhcA,  nrr  thr  jnstijivation  of  itrirnce  Iraching.^* 


STtniKs   IN  Indiana  Geography.— IV. 


TlIK  (iLACIAI.  DbIHWITR  OF  INDIANA. 


\\\  KhaNK    LKVEKKTT  (»F  TIIK  r.  S.  (tEOWM.I<AI.  Sl'KVKY 


iVu^  Comrnting  the  (Harial  Boundary.  Tho  glacial  iiiiii)  of 
IiKliaiui  whirl)  ih  here  prcwntiNi,  wait  |>it>pHrv<l  in  Mnrrh.  1h<.n>. 
uixl  the  )H)Nition  of  the  glHCial  Itouiidary  in  Sotithnuttrni 
Iiidiaim  and  adjaoeiit  )H)rtioiis  of  Kentucky.  wa>>  IhuhhI 
mainly  njMin  a  map  i>rei>arc<l  by  Prof,  (i  F.  WrIiflU,  for  his 
«»mcial  ri'iM.rl  (  I'.  S.  <Jool  Survey,  llul.  No.  BS,  IWio.  p.  !..•»). 
In  the  month  of  June,  IHMi,  the  writer  examined  the  imme- 
diatt>  iMinlersof  the  Ohio  valley  from  near  I^misville  up  to 
Maysvillc.  Kentucky,  and  found  that  the  Kla<*iHti(»n  extendeil 
to  the  Ohio  river  thnmghout  thin  diKtanee,  nearly  iuu  milet*. 
exe(>]»t  iHTJiaps  for  a  few  mileM  below  Mayyville.  In  m>veral 
places  till  was  found  in  eonnideraltle  amount  strnth  of  tlie 
Ohio,  not  only  in  the  bend  of  the  Ohio  opposit**  Cincinnati, 
wiiere  it  had  Ihhmi  note<l  by  Prof.  Wri|;ht  and  others,  but  also 
at  numerous  i>oint8  lM>th  al>ove  and  lielow  thin  In'Ud.  The 
full  extent  of  ^'laciation  and  the  (MMtition  of  the  glacial  iNuni- 
dary  in  Northern  Kentucky  haj(  not.  however,  Ikvu  deter- 
mined, nor  luis  further  otudy  lKH*n  given  the  boundary 
Westward  from  I^tuinville.  There  seomH  to  Ik'  a  giMieral 
a^'ret'Uient  among  the  several  geologistn  who  have  worki*<l  in 
.Smtheni  Indiana,  that  an  uuglaciat^nl  district  extends  fn>m 
the  Ohio  river  northward  as  far  as  N<»rthern  Mouhk*  county, 
lint  the  full  extent  of  this  unglaciatiMl  district  has  not  lK>en 
<tetermined.  The  glacial  iNUindary  as  laid  down  on  this 
nmp  should,  then-fore,  be  <»onsldere<l  as.  at  best,  only  a  rude 
apprttximation. 

INTRODftTORY. 

In  Iiuliann,  the  glacial  deposits  and  Rcorings 
have  Imh'ii  n'CogniztKl  from  tho  earliest  days  of  set- 
tlement; iruUH.Hl,  it  is  in  this  state  that  we  find 
alxnil  the  Ih-st  n»cognition  in  America  of  the  bowl- 
dfrsi  as  ernitics  and  of  strite  as  products  of  ice 
action.  So  long  ago  as  182S,  granite  and  other  nicks 
of  distant  derivation  wen'  obser\ed  by  gtK)logist8 
near  New  Harmony,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state.*  At  nearly  as  early  a  date  (1S42),  stria* 
were  noted  near  Richmond,  in  tlie  easti^rn  x>art  of 
the  sUit4'.t 

Notwith.«tanding  the  early  date  at  which  obser- 
vations of  glacial  action  began,  very  little  atti^ntion 
wiu*  given  to  the  drift,  here  or  elsewhen*,  until 
within  the  iKU«t  twenty  years.  It  was  commonly 
passiHl  over  in  geological  n'i>orts  much  as  the  S4>il 


«Kiei>  lieology  of  Indiana.  IkTh.  pp.  lur>-lu(>. 

^8ee  Amer.  Jour.  S<«i.,  Vol.  XLIV,  1W2-3,  pp.  Al-aw. 


is  even  to-day,  with  some  casual  remark  concerning 
its  presence  in  great  or  small  amount.  Within  the 
l>ast  twenty  years  interest  in  thesi*  deposits,  be- 
cause of  the  varied  historv  which  thev  rt^veal,  has 
been  so  arousiHl,  that  many  geologists,  both  in 
America  and  Europe  an'  making  a  systematic 
studv  of  them. 

In  Indiana,  these*  dep<^)8its  are  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  State  and  the  I'nited  States  Sur- 
vey. The  study  of  gene  ml  features  and  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  drift  of  Indiana  and  neigh- 
Ixiring  states  has  IxtMi  undertaken  by  the  X'nited 
States  Sur>ey,  wliile  the  detailed  examination  of 
deposits  has  l)een  entered  upon  by  the  State  Sur- 
vey. Professor  T.  C  Chamberlin  has  sui^erin- 
tendcnl  the  rnit^'d  State's  Survev  work  and  has  him- 
sidf  spent  considerable  time  in  Northern  and  West- 
ern Indiana.  Under  his  direction  Pnjfessor  (t.  F. 
Wright  and  Professor  J.  C.  iininner,  have  investi- 
gati'd  the  glacial  b<»undary;  Professor  L.  C  W<k»s- 
ter  has  studied  the  district  nortli  of  the  Kankakee, 
and  the  writer  has  made  a  rt»connois.*<anc^'  of  nearly 
all  the  drift-covered  i>art  of  the  state.  l*n»fe.ssor 
Wright's  results  have  aln»ady  lK»en  ptiblished  in 
United  Stat4»s  iJeohigical  Survey  Bulletin,  No.  5S, 
issued  in  1S*K).  Profess<»r  Uhamherlin's  earlier 
restUts  an'  set  forth  in  his  i>ap<»r  on  the  Tenni- 
nal  Moraine,  in  the  Third  An  mud  Kei)ort  of  the 
United  Stiit^'s  Geological  Survey  for  1881-«2.  The 
later  n'sults  of  liis  studies  and  thow  of  Professors 
Bninner,  Woosti'r  and  the  writi»r,  an^  largely 
unpublishcHl.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
Chamberlin  the  writer  is  jM'nnitted  U\  .st»t  forth 
some  of  the  leading  n'sidts  in  this  pajHT. 

The  work  of  the  Stiite  Survev  has  not  bivn  uni- 
form.  !*ortions  t>f  it  have  been  less  detAiknl  than 
that  of  the  Unit^tl  States  Survey,  while  other  i)or- 
tions  have  Ixh'U  carried  into  gn'ater  detail.  Prol>a- 
blv  the  most  detailed  andcan'ful  studv  of  an v  con- 
sidenible  an'a  is  that  made  bv  Dr.  ( -.  H.  Drver  in 
the  northea.*<tern  part  of  the  stat<?.*  An  examina- 
tion of  the  n'i>orts  of  the  Indiana  (reological  Survey 
will  si'rve  to  set  forth  these  diffen*nces  and  to  show 
the  importance  of  extending  the  detaiknl  study  of 
glacial  dep«>sits  over  all  the  ghiciati'd  portions  of 
the  state.  Such  a  study  probably  can  Ix'  carried  on 
t4»thelx»st  advantage  under  the  organization  of  a 
Static  Survey.  lUit  indepi'ndent  workers  can  do 
much  t4)  thn»w  light  on  these  deposits  by  collect- 
ing the  n»cords  of  well-borings  and  by  can»ful  noti^s 
taken  at  natural  or  artificial  exi)osun's. 

Ik'fon'  entering  upcm  the  discussion  of  the  Indi- 
ana drift  a  few  wonls  of  explanation  S4H»m  neces- 
sary c(mcerning  the  nmti'rial  of  the  drift,  and  con- 
cerning the  gsithering  gr<»unds  of  the  ice  which 

■^■See  sixteenth,  .scventeeutli  and  eighteenth  reports  of 
State  Geologist. 
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ovei^pread  this  region.  The  latter  subject,  how- 
ever, ha.««  bet»ii  shi  well  covereii  bv  Mr.  Tavlor*  that 
but  little  need  be  adiUnl. 

MATEK1A1>  OFTIIK  DRIFT. 

It  is  quite  a  prevalent  idea  that  tlie  bowlders 
which  8trew  t!ie  surfmv  of  tlie  glaciated  districts 
and  which  have  suffered  a  transportation  from 
dintant  regions,  iN»nstitute  t!ie  most  impressive 
evidence  of  ice  action.  It  seems  by  nmny  not  to 
U*  undcrstiHHl  that  the  thick  deposits  of  stony  clay 
with  a.<S4X'iatiHl  beds  4»f  sand  and  gravel  wliich 
blanket  the  Xorth  Central  States  to  a  depth  of  100, 
L*iM)  ieri^  and  <»cc:isionally  '"V*)*)  fi*ei,  are  als4>  dtie  to 
ice  transixirtation.  Over  a  large  jmrt  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  Ihikotas  eastward  to  the  Appalai*liian 
ranges,  these  deposits  are  so  tlnck  that  ordinary 
Wi'Hs  fail  to  reach  their  b<.»ttoni,  and  nianv  of  the 
valleys  of  the  largt*  streams  are  formeil  entiri'ly  in 
them.  The  bowlders  in  n*ality  inmstitute  but  an 
insigniticanl  portion,  for  prob:«bly  ninety-tive  i>er 
cent,  of  the  drift  of  these  states  consists  of  minute 
rock  fragments  and  s:uid  and  clay,  and  of  the 
remaining  tive  perct»nt.  only  a  small  part  is  made 
up  i>f  large  blocks  of  distant  derivation;  /.  «'.,  of 
Ixiwldcrs  pn>per. 

An  t'xamitiati<in  of  rocks  in  the  drift  n)a.ss  will 
usually  discK»se  a  large  percentagi*  oi  material 
which  has  not  In^en  tPansportiHi  far,  but  there  is 
usually  u*  be  found  a  sprinkling  of  roi'ks  from  dis- 
tant htcalities.  Let  the  reader  select  S4»me  sp:ice, 
say  a  sijuare  yanl,  in  a  gravel  pit  orolherexpiwure 
and  set  alMiut  classifying  the  several  kimlsof  rocks 
repivs^'Uted,  and  he  will  a.<ivrtain  the  relative 
amount  of  ItK'al  and  distant  material. 

In  its  betiding  the  drift  displays  great  im;*gu- 
laiity.  In  gi-neral,  it  consists  of  a  confuseil  mass 
of  angular,  s«.*  mi -angular,  and  well-niundeii  stones 
imlMildeil  in  a  matrix  of  sandvclav.  Thisci>nfusi*il 
nias>  w:l<  name<l  tili  by  SiHjiiish  giM>liigi>;t,<.  and  this 
term  lia.-?  been  adt*pteil  by  American  geologi.'*is. 
\\\  >4MMe  it  is  calhnl  bowhier  clav  becaus**  of  its 
containing  U)wldei>.  With  the  till  one  can  Hnd. 
in  many  exiMisun*s.  Im^Is  or  ^MX'kets  «»f  sand  and 
gni\»l.  Thes**  btnls  in  «»me  cases  comprise  the 
eiiiiiv  s»'Clion,  but  they  are  usually  suU»rilinate  to 
tlu-  tilt. 

In  Mtnie  )>arts  of  the  glaciati^l  districts  the  till 
c«'iisliiute>  the  lower  i»an  of  the  drift,  while  the 
>;iiid  and  gravel  lie  mainly  near  the  surfaiv.  In 
Indiana  Mich  a  relatiitnship  di>es  Uiit  prevail  over 
Whir  aix-as.  The  drift  de|»ti>its  of  this  >taie  aiv 
unusually  varied  in  the  arrangements  of  till  .<rheets. 
iri'.ivfl  l*'d>  and  rand  beiis :  ^\hai  is  true  of  uue 
t<<\\ii>liip  uiay  lind  n<*apiilicati«>n  in  a  neighboring 


Farther  on  we  shall  disi*uss  the  evidence  upon 
which  is  baseil  the  conclusion  that  there  are  in 
Indiana  drift -shifts  differing  widely  in  age. 

<iI.A('I.\Tia>  RltCK  SlRFACIi*. 

The  peculiar  appearanci>s  presented  by  rock  sur- 
faces which  have  been  abraded  bv  the  ioe-sheet 
are  usually  of  such  a  striking  naturt*  as  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  untrained  as  well  as  <»f  trained  ob- 
servers. These  surfact^s  d  iffer  some w  hat  f n>m  place 
to  placv  but  .*<till  have  a  characteristic  appearance. 
They  pn*sent,  usually,  a  series  of  ]iarallel  or  but 
slightly  divei^Mit  lines  or  grooves,  varying  in  size 
fn.>m  faint  scratches  as  tine  as  a  hair,  to  broad 
shallow  gn»oves  an  inch  or  two,  and  occsisionaUy 
several  inches  in  width.  Bet wt»en  the  gn[K»ves  the 
n»ck  has  usually  been  scoured  down  to  a  plane 
surfaiv.  The  stride  indicate,  as  a  rule,  the  general 
course  of  ice-niovement  and  with  few  exceptions 
point  t4iwan.l  the  margin  presi.*nted  by  the  ice- 
sheet  at  the  time  thev  were  fonmnJ. 

As  the  ii'e-slu'et  wassubjt^'t  at  times  to  excessive 
wastage,  if  not  to  complete  4ie.struction,  followed 
by  n*advance  in  which  some  shifting  of  movement 
iKXHirred,  we  find  the  stria*  slu»wing  some  interest- 
ing variations  in  neighboring  Kn^alities.  )Some  of 
the  U'St  illustrations  in  America  aiv  to  be  found 
in  Western  Indiana  and  these  an*  discu.<sed  farther 
on. 

TUE  (il.ACIAI.  (iATHERlNti  (iROINllS. 

On  the  glacial  map  of  Noith  .\mericu  are  shown 
the  extent  of  glaciation,  and  the  .*^veral  main  cen- 
ters of  dispersion;  viz.,  the  Conlilleran,  Keewatin. 
Labrad«»r.  and  lin*enland.  The  glaciated  districts 
in  North  -\merica  aiv  estimateii  to  cover  4,U>0,000 
squart*  miles.  It  is  di>ubtful.  however,  if  this  en- 
tire* ari»a  was  Co  vereii  by  the  iiv-shet*i  at  anyone 
time.  I>r.  (i.  M.  lhiw.*4in.  director  of  the  Canadian 
(n*<»K»gical  Survey,  has  found  evideniv  that  the 
(  ordilleran  ice-lield  overspn*ad  the  Ktx'ky  Moun- 
tains an«l  extend(*«i  some  di.^tauiv  to  the  east  and 
then  withdn'W  U*f«»n*  the  Ket*walin  iiv-sheet  had 
ivached  that  rt*gion  *. 

Similarly  the  K*i*waiin  itv-sheei  culminated  and 
with<In*w  fntm  itss«tuthern  limits  ■  in  Missouri  and 
lo\%a.  U'fon-  the  I^brador  ice-tield  had  reached 
its  extn-me  western  limits.  The  writer  has  found 
that  the  I^brador  movenient  extended  into  St^mth- 
eastern  Iowa  at  a  dati^  considerably  later  than  the 
lime  ^\hen  the  Ki*ewatin  ice-slu*et  withdrew:  there 
Ijeing  a  soil  and  other  evidence>  t»f  an  interx'al 
found  on  the  smfaiv  of  the  Keewatin  drift  and 
under  the  drift  of  the  Labrador  sheet.  It  should 
U;  untle!>io'»d,  h«.»wever,  that  the  leiluction  in  size 
•  »f  the  Coixlilleran  and  Keewaiin  >li»  vi:?at  the  time 
i»f  the  cuhiii nation  of   the  I«:tbi.fl<>i    sheet,  may 
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have  amounted  to  but  a  nmall  percentage  of  the 
area  which  tliev  liad  covered. 

(treenland  is  now  ice-covered  while  districts  .to 
the  west  which  have  been  ice-covered  are  nearlv 
free  from  glaciers.  The  continuation  of  glaciation 
there  parallels  the  observations  in  the  fields  to  the 
went  and  adds  to  the  weight  of  these  ob8cr>'ations 
in  indi(*ating  a  progressive  culmination  of  the  ice- 
sheet  from  west  to  east. 

Aside  from  the  four  main  gathering  grounds  there 
appear  to  have  been  minor  gathering  grounds  in 
the  extreme  east  on  New  Brunswick  and  on  Nova 
Scotia  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Robert  Chalmers  in  his 
paper  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Sur- 
vev  for  JSm.  There  were  also  small  ice-fields  on 
the  Rockv  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the 
Western  United  States,  as  described  manv  vears 
ago  by  King,  Whitney  and  others. 

THK<iL.\CIAL  SLCCESiSlON  IN  INDIANA. 

FirtU  fee  InrasUm.  This  states  was  invaded  by  ice 
which  had  as  its  center  of  dispersion  the  elevated 
districts  to  the  east  and  south  of  Hudson  Bay. 
There  wjl«  a  movement  from  the  Region  north  of 
I^ke  Huron  in  a  course  west  of  south  over  the 
I^ke  Michigan  basin,  Illinois  and  AVestern  Indiana. 
There  was  also  a  southward  movement  from  the 
sinie  region  acrr)ss  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  Western 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Indiana.  It  is  not.known  whether 
tiiese  movements  were  independent  and  of  differ- 
ent dates  or  whether  there  was  simply  a  radiation 
in  movement  of  a  single  ice  accumulation.  It 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  even  within 
the  state  of  Indiana  the  ice-sheet  was  occupying  the 
glacial  boundary  completely  at  any  one  time. 

The  ict»  deposited  but  little  drift  near  its  extn^ue 

limits,  either  in  Indiana  or  States  to  the   west. 

Tht're  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  well  defined  ridge  or  thick 

beh  of  drift  along  the  glacial  l)oundary,  such  as 

characterizes  the  southern  limit  of  some  of  the 

later    drift-sheets,   though    occasional   ridging  of 

drift  is  to  be  seen,  as  in  Chestnut  Ridge  in  Jackson 

county*  and  a  similar  ridge  in  Southern  Morgan 

conntv.     The  boundarv  of  the  drift  in  Indiana  is 

Usually  so  vague  and  ill  defined  that  it  is  only 

upprfiximately  known.     (See  note;  accompanying 

iibcial  Map  of  Indiana. ) 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  deposit  over  the  state 
from  the  outlying  portions,  south  of  deposits  made 
by  later  invasions,  the  deposits  of  the  first  invasion 
are  of  much  less  volume  than  those  of  later  inva- 
J'ions.  They  appear  to  include  not  more  than  M) 
'»f  the  1,10  feet  which  the  writer  estimates  the  state 
to  carry.  In  the  portion  of  the  state  which  was 
glaciated  but  once  the  thickness  is  usually  less  than 
i)fH;t,  but  filled  valleys  will  probably  give  it  an 
average  somewhat  above  that  amount.  What  is 
''■  4ie<ilo|^y  of  Indiana,  1874,  pp.  5«>-u7. 


tnie  of  the  drift  of  the  earliest  invasion  in  South- 
ern Indiana  is  true  also  of  the  same  drift  of  South- 
ern Illinois  and  Si^uthwestern  Ohio.  This  invasion 
set^ins,  therefore,  to  be  quite  widely  charact<*rized 
by  a  lighter  deposition  than  that  of  later  invasions. 
Fint  IntergUiclal  Intenal,  After  reaching  the 
line  marked  by  the  glacial  boundary,  the  ice  melted 
away  and  left  the  drift  exposed  to  atmospheric 
agencies.  How  far  to  the  north  the  land  became 
uncovered  is  not  known.  Attliistime  a  black  soil 
was  formed,  which  is  now  concealed  beneath  depos- 
its of  silt,  termed  loess,  in  Southern  Indiana,  and  be- 
neath later  deposits  of  till  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  state.  This  soil  is  found  at  the  base  of  the 
loess  at  various  points  over  the  s(^>uthern  portions 
of  the  state,  but  is  liest  developed  on  fiat  tracts. 
It  mav  be  seen  Ix'iieiith  the  loess  in  the  fiat  dis- 
tricts  east  and  south  of  Tern^  Haute  at  a  depth  of 
fn)m  six  to  eight  feet.  The  vegetable  matter  appears 
to  have  accumulated  there  just  as  it  does  on  the 
present  surface  of  poorly  drained  tracts  in  northern 
latitudes,  where  dtfcay  is  slower  than  accumulation. 
In  Western  Indiana,  from  Parke  and  Vermillion 
counties  northward,  the  soil  is  found  below  a  later 
sheet  of  till  at  depths  varying  from  twenty  feet  up 
to  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  Numerous  references 
to  the  soil  bt»low  till  in  this  i>ortion  of  the  state 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Indiana  (Geological  Rei>orts. 
It  has  not  been  observed  in  F^astern  Indiana,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  but  may  be  prest*nt,  for  few 
valleys  there  nnich  low  enough  to  expose  it.  It 
seems  iK>t  to  be  so  conspicuous,  however,  as  in 
Westi'rn  Indiana,  otherwist^  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  notice  in  well-borings. 

No  conclusions  have  been  reached  concerning 
the  length  of  time  involved  in  the  formation  of 
this  soil.  The  land  at  that  time  st»ems  to  have 
been  so  low  or  so  fiat  in  Indiana,  that  dniinage 
lines  were  not  well  developed  in  the  drift  surface, 
and  we  are  thus  deprived  of  one  important  means 
of  estimating  the  work  accomplished. 

Main  Loei<i<  De2)osit!ny  Stage.  L<x*ss  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  fine-gniined  yellowish  silt  or  loam, 
which  overspreads  the  southern  i)ortion  of  the 
'  glacial  drift  in  North  America,  and  extends  thence 
'  southward  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississij)pi  valley 
U)  the  shores  of  the  ( hilf  of  Mexic<K  The  term  was 
originally  applied  Ut  dejxjsits  of  this  character  on 
the  Rhine,  which  have  very  extensive  develoj>ment 
in  the  iJerman  lowlands  and  bonlering  districts  in 
Nortliern  Eunjpt*.  MicnKSCopical  analysis  shows 
it  to  consist  prihcii)ally  of  quartz  grains,  ))ut  it 
usuallv  has  a  varietv  <»f  (►tlier  miiu'ials  such  as 
occur  in  the  glacial  drift,  l.t  is  apparently  derived 
from  the  drift,  either  l»v  the  action  of  water  or 
wind.  Ill  many  places,  esjK*cially  on  tlit*  borders 
of  the  large  valleys,  the  hn-ss  is  charged  with  ral- 
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carr"U>  Miattvr  which  iwrtially  ci*iiu'iiu*i  h.  Whi*ii 
♦'xi*a vat  !■•!)>  an*  inaili'  in  it  tlio  baiikr:  will  sftaiid 
i>  «r  vi-ars.  aiul  will  rvtain  inscriptions  nearly  :t*  well 
a>  tlif  lie •!-(.■  cons4»lidatod  nx'k  fonnatiim!<.  It  has 
a  -in-n^  imiloncy  to  vertical  cleavage,  and  usually 
l»n'>tin*  inarly  perjiendicular  Inuiks  on  the  l>^r- 
«l^■^^  ••!  <tn'ani<  which  ennle  it.  It  often  contain:! 
roiuTi-ii"!!-  or  irn-gular  n^nhiles  of  lime  and  of  iron 
ami  inan^anesi' oxides.  It  is  aIs<»often  highly  fos- 
-ilifri'Ti-.  The  fjissils  an*  usually  land  and  fn-sh- 
waier  iiii»llu^ks.  hut  «H.'c:isiouallv.  ins«i*ts  and  l>»nes 

•  >t  itiaiiiiiiaK  are  found. 

Tlie  dep'i>it  apjK'ars  to  be  mainly  \*f  i»ne  stage  in 
tlu-  ^'laoial  iHTiml,  and  has  Ix^n  detinit»'ly  corre- 
laitMl  Ky  Mr.  W.  .1.  Mditv  with  an  ii*e  invasi«in 
wliivh  i.»ll.»ueil  the  interglacial  st:igi'  just  dis- 
cii-«M-d."  In  the  regi«»n  which  >[r.  Mc<iei'  studied. 
in  XMnh»a>i<rn  Iowa,  it  connects  on  the  north 
wiih  a  ^luei  'if  till  ftilKil  hy  him  tlie  u^ikt  till, 
and  aitrrwards  nanunl  hy  l*n^fess<»r  (Miandterlin. 
the  h>\\aii  I  >ri  It -Si  lift.  The  writer  has  visiteil  that 
ngi'-ii  aii«l  fully  ctiucurs  with  Mr,  Mc<iee*s  opinion. 
Thi-  «iriii->heet  luis  not  Uh-u  nt»i»gnizeil  in  Indiana, 
t'*i  ii  pii-M-nt  it  lies  entirely  within  the  limits  **i  a 
lat«i  in\a.'-i««n  and  the  later  de^^isits  have  con- 
•Haletl  it. 

TIk  If  i-.  in  Wrsteni  Indiana  along  the  Waluish.  a 
li-«--i'i  ii:'in- rec«-nt  date  than  the  main  de]>«t>it. 
hut  it  i^o>ntiiietl  to  liiH  altitudes.  s^*ldomap|M*aring 
iii«>o  I  hail  "ne  hun«lreil  fi-et  aUive  the  river  level. 
In  \V» -iiTu  Illinois,  a  I«h*ss  h:is  Uvn  found  \%hich 
i^  ••liii-r  (lian  tht*  main  de|M»sits.  but  it  h:is  Ix-en 
oi-«  It  in  oiily  a  feu  phui-s  and  is  apiiiirenily  a  thin 
ainl  i«  rhap*'  i»;ileh>  defMisit.  It  is  th>tught  hy  l*n>- 
iV-**, .1  ^ali-hury  that  the  hH*s>  "if  the  l«»w«'r  Mis>is- 
>il»I»:  \va- iU-jNi>ii«ti  at  two  distinct  st;igi'S.  I^vss 
i>.  t!.t  ?f!.«r«\  adrixi>it  which,  like  s:ind  or  gravel, 
may  Ia  !ai<id>>wn  whenever  conditions  an*  favi»r- 
al)i<-.  i'".i  t)ie,:rn>at  hulki<l  it  having  I »e«*n  deiwtsited 
at  a  •hiiiiilf  M;\gi*  •■!  the  ghu'ial  ivri-id.  it  sivms 
pi.  i|H  r  t'«  nti-r  to  ihat  stag*-  iL<  the  I^^i****  stage. 

hi  ^< •I'll) II  rn  Indiana,  and  in  l>inlering  iHntions 

•  •:  *^'iii.t  Ml  «  Miio  and  Smthern  lllint*is.  then*  is  a 
r. .iiTii.:i-i>  ^litfi  of  {i:ilr  mU  liX'iilly  t^'muHl  •*  white 
r)a\ ,  ■  \\  liich  i^  thought  to  !>■  a  ph:L<i«-  tif  the  loi'S*. 
il.'S-.j;!.  !i.-.iv  clayt-y  and  less  unif>>i'm  in  i*'Xtun- 
th.M.  :>[.!' al  l«ii'<-.  It  covers tht-iniertluvial  tracts 
:i-  t.ii  i.-i:K  a-  llu-  limits  of  a  later  slu-ei  of  drift. 
.i!.«l  i.:t-  V'.  '11  di-f.''»vrn'«l  at  a  few  phuvs  iK'neath 
l\.A\  l.iT*  L  '\\\n.  h  prokiblyexti-ndedmuch  farther 
I.-:::.  :  ..::  it-  pn-M-nt  exi>»»^<-d  limits,  for  the  ice- 
-:.! '  :  ..:■:-  .i!-^  t««  have  n-v*itled  far  t«»  the  Ni'rth  at 
;■•  :.  ..  :.  1- *.->-♦  l«-iMi>iiiiig  stagi'.  lhu>  leaving  the 
-  ::  ;  ■  :■••  :  •  net  i\i  ihe«<'  dejH'sits.  The  ni«nh- 
■  ■'• :     '•  i!u-  exjfiM-il  jHirtion   in    Indiana   is 

K. .  .   A:.:.  ;.i.  K'.j-^'.-:    I     r    otx'l    >arvi\   i>'*v^w.  j-p 
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!   marked  bv  the  **  Wisciuisin  lx>undar\'/*  eiiown  on 

■  tlu>  (ilacial    Map    of    Indiaiui.      This  deposit  is 

u:iiially  but  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  seldom  excei^tl- 

,   ingeiglit  ft»et.    Along  the  Wabash,  !iowev«r,  when* 

I   it  becomes  a  typical  loess  it  oft4*n  reaches  a  thick- 

ness  of  t  went  v  to  t  went  v-fi ve  feet .  It  nia v  be  n*ad i I v 

distinguished  from  the  underlying  till  both  by  t4»x- 

tun*  and  c<>lor.     It  contains  onlv  verv  minute  n»ck 

fRigineiUs.  while  the  till  is  thickly  set  with  stones 

of  all  sizes.     In  color  it  is  i^iler  yellow  than  the  till. 

Then*  is  u.<3ually.  also,  a  weathen^d  z»»ne  at  the  t*>p  of 

the  till  and  sometimes  a  black  soil,  making  still 

mon*  dear  the  line  of  contact. 

The  loess  and  its  ass«»ciatod  silts  is  found  at  all 
altitudes  in  Siiuthern  Indiana  :  fntiu  the  low  tnu'ts 
near  the  Wab;\sh,  scanvly  4<K>  ftvi  A.  T.,  up  to  the 
m«»st  elevatifl  tracts  in  Smtheasteni  Indiana, 
which  in  places  excei'd  l.<X>i1  fivt  A.  T.  The  gn*at 
Ringi*  in  altitude  is  one  of  the  ni«»st  puzzling  feat- 
un*s  of  the  I«H'SS.  The  s5\me  jK*ri>lexiiig  distribu- 
tion is  fi.tund  in  KurojK'as  in  Amerii'a.  .Vs  yet,  no 
j^itisfactory  s<»lution  fiir  the  pn»blem  '^f  its  dei>i»si- 
tii»n  at  such  widelv  diffen'Ut  altitudes  has  U-en 
found. 

IV'twivn  tlu*  main  dei>«»sition  of  loess  and  the  in- 
vasii»n  i«f  Northern  Indiana  hv  a  lat^T  iiv-sheet, 
ci'iisidenihle  time  elaps**«l ;  fi»r  we  llnd  that  the 
draiiKigi'  lines  havt*  n*achiHl  a  much  mi»n'  advaniHtl 
stage  «»n  the  |oi*s.<-iH»ven'd  districts  s«»uth  «>f  the 
dejiosits  of  the  later  itv-sluvts  than  they  have  up»»n 
tlii»?^*  deiM»siis.  It  is  fiuind  that  larg**  valleys  had 
Uvn  oiH-ned  in  the  |ih*ss  and  the  underlying  drift 
U'fiiii'  the  stn-iims  fn»m  the  later  io-shet*t  brought 
thfirdt'iMtsits  intotlie  valleys.  Thi>  interval  of  val- 
ley-erosion is  thought  hy  sevenil  wli«»  have  Inni  op- 
l>i»rtunity  to  study  it.  including  the  jm^.-^'nt  writer. 
t«>  U*  longer  than  the  time  which  h:is  elaps<fl 
since  the  iiv-sluft  last  ix^cupiinl  Xortheni  Indiana. 

TluMpieMion  hasUt'ii  misiil.  wlu-t her  the  greater 
amount  of  en»sii>n  outsivie  the  lati*r  drift  may  ni»t 
have  lH*en  due  t«»  stn*ams  of  largi*  volume  which 
a<.voniit:iniiHl  the  lat*r  iiv  invasi«in.  That  this  is 
onlv  a  minor  inthience.  is  shown  hv  the  fact  that 
vallev>  in  .'Niuthern  Illinois  which  lie  entin»lv  out- 
>ide  the  n-ach  of  such  waters  an-  much  largiT  than 
valleys  of  >imilar  draiiuige  an*as  within  the  liinit.s 
of  the  later  drift-sln-et. 

It  cannot  U»  \\iyx-i\  that  the  ngi«»n  with  the 
smaller  valleys  is  less  lavon-d  hy  s1'»ik*s  or  stn*am 
gradients  than  the  n-gi««n  with  well-devfKi|K-d 
valleys.  f« ir  the  n' verse  is  the  cas*'.  Then'  an*  large 
an-as  within  the  lix'ss-covt-n-d  ilisiricis  which  do 
not  jNiss^'ss*  the  n-liefs  and  v>ther  conditions  favora- 
ble for  thv  rapid  dexelopnttnt  i*i  lirainag^'  lines 
w  h  ic  h  a  pix-ar  i  n  m  uc  h  1  a'  I  he  ne  w  e  i  d  r  i  ft.  I  n  sh  oil , 
there  ap^tears  no  escape  from  the  view,  thai  the 
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interviil  Ix'twoon  tho  1<h»h*«  dop<»sition  and  tlic  lat<*r 
icf  invasicin  was  a  long  ono. 

T///'  ir?Voi*M//*  A^tage  of  (rlaciation.  After  tho  in- 
tcrjrlacial  int4»rval  just  niontiomnl,  tlu'fe  o<'oiim»d 
one  nf  the  niOHt  iniportiint  sitiigoH  of  glaciation  in 
tlir  <»ntin»  glacial  p(»ri(Kl.  It  is  marked  by  heavier 
de]M>sits  of  drift  than  thosi*  made  at  any  other 
invasion.  Thmnghont  nuieh  of  its  southern  Ixmn- 
<lnry  in  the  United  State's,  a  pnnninent  ridgi'  of 
ilrifl  is  to  Ih»  seen  rising  in  places  to  a  height  of  ]()() 
fi'Ct  or  luon.'  alK»ve  the  outlying  districts  on  the 
south,  an<l  merging  int4>  plains  of  drift  on  the  north 
whicli  an»  nearlv  as  elevat<vl  a8  its  CR'st. 

At  this  lime  the  ice  reiu'hed  its  farthest  exten- 
sion in  New  Kngland,  and  also  in  much  of  the  dis- 
trict U^tw»H»n  New  England  and  the  ScM(»to  Kiverin 
Ohio.  From  the  Scii»t^»  westwanl,  however,  it 
usually  fell  far  short  of  extending  to  the  limits  of 
the  earliest  ice  invasion.  In  Illinois  it  fell  short 
al>out  one  hundn^d  miles  and  in  Iowa  a  still  greater 
distance,  hut  pn»jectvd  into  the  edgi»  of  the  Drift- 
less  An'a  in  Wisconsin.  I*artlv  lxH»ause  of  this 
ilevelopment  in  Wi«H»nsin»  rn)fessi»r  C'haml)erlin 
has  called  it  the  Wisconsin  Drift  Sliei^t.  The  lim- 
its of  this  ic<'  invasion  ap]H'ar  on  the  small  map  of 
North  America. 

The  southern  l)order  of  this  drift-sheet  in  Indi- 
ana is  less  conspicuous  than  that  in  the  states  t4) 
the  ea.**t  and  west.  The  ridge  on  its  south-border 
in  Western  Indiana  rist»s  K*an*elv  twent  v  feet  alwve 
the  outer  l)onIer  tracts,  and  it  is  no  mon*  conspicu- 
ous in  Central  Indiana.  IndtHnl,  from  near  (irei»n- 
castle  to  the  vicinity  c»f  (Vilumbus  then'  is  not  a 
well  tletined  ridging  of  drift  along  the  l»onler ;  the 
limits  then'  IxMng  determined  by  the  ctmcealment 
of  the  l<H'ss  iM'neath  a  thin  sIkhM  i»f  l^>wldery  drift. 
From  the  east  l)orrler  *>f  Rnst  White  Kiver  a  few 
miles  Ih'Iow  Columbus,  northeastward  io  White- 
water valley  at  Alpine  in  Smthern  Fayette  cnmnty, 
then"  is  a  sharply  defined  ridge  of  drift  standing 
twentv  to  fortv  feet  above  iMiter  Ixnxler  tracts. 
r]>«>n  cn>ssing  Whitewater,  when*  the  lv»nler  Iea<l8 
southeast wanl.  it  is  not  so  well  define<l  as  west  of 
the  river,  though  then'  is  usually  a  ridge  aUait 
twenty  feet  in  height. 

Although  not  conspicuou>  in  Indiana  by  its  n*- 
lief.  this  Kmler  is  alx»ut  as  clearly  detinetl  as  any- 
when»  in  the  FnittMl  States.  Within  the  spacv  of 
a  half  a  dozen  steps  one  will  ]ki.<s  fn>m  Kh'ss-cov- 
en'd  tracts  of  t'arlier  drift  to  the  l>ow  hlery  drift  of 
this  later  invii.*«ion.  Acc^miMinying  the  change 
from  l« •<»>s to l>i»wldery  drift.  thenMsachange  in  the 
color  of  the  soil  fnuu  a  ]mle  y«'llowish  i»r  ashy 
ct>|or  i«»  a  rich  black.  This  line  is  one  «»f  gn-at 
ajjru'ultnral  im|M»rtance.  The  district  lying  to  the 
north  is  finely  adapted  to  rorn  and  timothy,  while 
that  to  the  south  stH'm>  jKH^rly  adaptiil  to  these 


cn»p8.  The  southern  district  wh(»n  uncultivated 
8r>on  becomes  thickly  covennl  with  briers,  a  feature 
which  is  not  common  <m  the  black  soil  of  tlie 
bowldery  drift.  In  this  connection  we  would 
remark,  that  while  the  loi'ss  has  usually  great 
fertility,  the  compact  Uk»ss  of  Southeastern  Indians 
is  adapted  only  to  certain  pnxlucts.  It  seems  a£ 
well  adapted  Ui  wheat,  orchanls,  and  small  fniits  a." 
the  black  soil,  and  then*  appears  to  Ik»  an  apprecia- 
tion on  the  iwrt  <»f  the  n'sidents  of  this  n^tricted 
a<laptability. 

IietwiH»n  the  tune  when  the  ice-sheet  stotnl  at 
the  line  just  discusstMl,  and  the  final  disapi)earance 
of  the  ice  from  Indiana,  several  moraines  were 
formed.  The  best  defined  ones  an'  indicated  on 
the  accompanying  State  map.  In  a  few  places  not 
indiciiteil  on  the  map,  weak  monnnic  Iim»8  have 
lx>i»n  ol)servt»d  but  their  courw»s  and  connections 
have  not  Ixt'n  fully  determined. 

These  moraines  indicate  considerable  complex- 
ity of  movement.  It  will  be  t»bsi»rved  that  several 
moraines  lead  east  wanl  fn>m  Illinois  into  Warren 
and  Ik'nt<»n  counties,  Indiana,  and  that  their  east- 
ern ends  an»  cn>sseil  by  weaker  morainic  belts  car- 
rying many  bowlders.  These  featuix^s  appear  tc 
indicate  that  after  the  former  moraines  had  been 
made  and  the  ice  had  n»tn'ateil  some  distance  north- 
wanl,  there  was  a  n»advance  of  ice  fi-om  the  north- 
east to  the  line  marked  by  the  outer  l>» wider  belts. 
It  is  as  yet  undeciiled  whether  much  of  an  interval 
of  deglaciation  preceded  this  advance,  but  there 
was  apiMin'ntly  a  gn'at  shifting  <»f  ice-movement. 

The  pnuninent  nioniines  which  an'  cn'erridden 
in  litMiton  and  Warn'n  counties  nuiy  find  a  con- 
tinuation east  wanl  in  a  Ix'lt  of  very  thick  drift 
which  cn»ssi»s(Vntnd  Indiana  fnun  lVnt<m  ctMintv 
east  wanl.  but  which  has  not  the  definite  ridges 
which  an*  t*»  Ik'  seen  fnuu  IVnton  county  west- 
wanl. This  bi'lt  oi  thick  drift  in  Indiana  is  fifteen 
to  thlny  miles  wide,  and  h;is  a  thickm'ss  ]M*rliaps 
thnH'  times  as  gn'at  as  the  giMieral  thickness  of 
drift  in  l>onlering  districts  north  and  south  of  it. 
The  avenigi'  thickness  is  fully  i*iM)  fiH»t.  It  leads 
s«»uth  of  east  acn>ss  TipiHvan<H»  and  Clinton  coun- 
ties to  Western  Tipton  coimiy  when*  it  turns 
abruptly  Hiuthwani  thn>ugh  l-^istern  Bo<ine  and 
Western  Hamilton  counties  ami  Marion  count  v. 
coming  to  White  Kiver  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianap- 
olis. It  then*  turns  eastward  and  i^isses  thn^iigh 
nanc«H'k,  Henry  and  Nonhern  Wayne  and  South- 
ern Randolph  counties  into  Oliio.  This  belt  of 
thick  drift  was  a]>pan'ntly  i^verriiliii'n  by  the  later 
advance.  The  weak  moraine>  and  Uiwlder  belts 
•  »f  the  later  advance  cp»ss  it  obli«|nely  in  a  north- 
\\«'st  to  s<iut beast  course*  in  W»'>iern  Indiana,  and 
n'turn  in  a  nonlu»a>iward  ci»u?<»"  to  it  in  Henrv 
Wayne,  and  K;indolph  count ie>. 
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This  later  advance  apparently  extended  as  far 
southwest  as  the  bowldery  moraine  of  Central 
Hendricks  county  and  the  bowldery  morainic  tracts 
of  .Southern  Johnson  and  .Southern  Shelby  counties. 
Its  northwest  limits  were  perhaps  at  the  curving 
belt  in  Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  and  Newton  and 
Jasper  counties,  Indiana,  though  there  was  possi- 
bly (mly  a  reentrant  angle  at  that  line  with  a  Lake 
Michigan  ice-lobe  on  the  northwest. 

From  this  outer  limit  of  the  later  advance,  the 
ice-.'heet  appears  U>  liave  shrunk  on  all  sides  until 
its  limiti«  on  i\w  northwest  were  at  the  moraine 
which  lies  along  the  north  side  of  the  Wabash  in 
the  vicinity  of  Logansi)ort,  and  at  the  southwest 
wen*  neartlie  dotted  line  indicated  on  the  Imliana 
map,  leading  frf>ni  White  county  s<.»utheHst  t<>  the 
vicinity  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  in  the  district 
Fouthwest  of  the  latter  line  that  feeble  moraines 
and  pat<'hes  of  bi»wlders  are  found  cn)ssing  over 
the  great  lK»lt  of  drift  in  oblique  courses.  Fn)m 
near  lndianai)olis,  the  line  marking  this  later  posi- 
tion of  the  last  invasion,  as  shown  on  the  map, 
leads  eastward  to  the  strong  Ix'lt  in  Southeastern 
IVlawan*  count  v. 

Then*  appi^rs  to  have  Iwen  at  the  stjige  just 
outlined,  a  lake  bonlering  the  ice  on  the  north  W4»st 
in  which  tlie  deposits  of  sand  were  made  which 
form  such  a  onspicuous  ft*atun»  in  Northwestern 
Indiana  from  Cass  and  White*  counties  northwest- 
ward to  the  moraine  north  of  the  Kankaket*.  It 
st»ems  probable  that  the  eastern  and  northern,  as 
uell  as  the  southeastern  limits  of  this  lake  were 
determined  bv  tlu*  ice,  for  we  find  that  the  sandv 
districts  terminate  at  moraines  on  these  borders. 

The  moraine  leading  northward  from  Northern 
Fulton  county  thn>ugh  Western  Marshall  and  St. 
Jrw?ph  counties,  would  in  that  csise,  be  alxMit  con- 
ten  ip<»ram»ous  with  the  moraine  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Wabash  in  Southwestern  Fulton,  Miami, 
Cass,  Carroll  and  White  counties,  and  Ijoth  wouhl 
be  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  strong  icomine 
lying  north  of  the  Kankakei*.  These  com*lations 
are  not,  however,  fully  established  and  should  be 
taken  simply  as  a  working  hypothesis  t^)  >)e  tested 
by  future  developments  in  the  study  of  that  region. 

In  Northe^astem  Indiana,  moniine8api)ear  along 
the  north  border  of  the.  Mississinewa,  Salamonie, 
Wabash  and  St.  Mary's  rivers,  which  wt*n*  appar- 
ently foniied  in  succession  as  the  ice  was  wasting 
awav  aft^r  its  last  advance.  These  moraines  are 
traceable  eastward  across  Northern  Ohio  and  north- 
eastward into  Southeastern  Michigan  and  mark 
successive  limits  of  a  lobe  of  ice  which  flowed 
south  westward  across  the  Erie  and  Maumee  basins. 
This  ice-lobe  appears  to  have  pt*rsisted  at  the  line 
of  the  outer  of  these  four  belts  to  a  date  when 
there  was  open  country  on  the  northwest,  for  the 


drainage  lines  lead  from  this  morainic  belt  north- 
west to  the  St.  Joseph  river,  passing  across  the 
moraines  of  the  intervening  district,  as  they  would 
scarcely  have  done  had  the  ic(*  pt^rsisted  there  as 
long  as  in  the  Erie  lobe.* 

Having  traced  the  ice-sheet  to  its  final  disappear- 
anct>  from  Indiana,  the  reader  may  find  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  History  of  the  (Jreat  T^akes  a  continuation 
of  the  events  incident  to  the  retreat  of  the  ice  to- 
wanl  Labrador  t. 

SIKX'BHSION      OF     K'K      INVASIONS      SHOWN     BV     DRII-T 

I)EI»OSITS. 

The  evidence  of  difference  in  the  age  of  the  drift, 
shown  by  erosion  of  it**  surface,  has  Ix'cn  discussed. 
Other  lines  of  evidence  of  successive  invasions  have 
been  n*cognized.  One  of  the  most  int<»n»sting  and 
significant  is  the  presence  in  a  vertical  s(*cti<»n  of 
sheets  of  drift  showing  diffen»nces  of  age  and  of 
derivation.  Such  sections  are  occasionallv  seen 
along  streams,  and  are  frequently  brought  to  light 
by  wells.  rn)fe8sor  Chamborlin  has  pn'st'ut^'d  as 
the  frontispiece  illustration  in  (ieikie's  lastedititm 
of  **The  (irn'at  Ice  Age,"  such  a  section  found  on 
Stone  creek  near  Williamsport  in  Wanx>n  county, 
Indiana.  There  is(*xpos(Hl  at  the  Iwse,  a  reddish  till 
of  the  earliest  drift  upon  which  th(»n'  rt*sts  a  bed  of 
old  ferruginous  gravel.  This  gravel  is  overlain  by 
a  fresli  blue  till,  which  is  apparently  of  the  age  of 
the  moniines  which  lesid  into  that  count v  from 
the  west-.  Above  this  till  is  another  gnivel  lx?d 
much  fresher  than  the  one  Ik*1ow.  Above  the 
gravel  is  a  gray  till,  which  wasappjireiitly  dei)osited 
by  the  ice  at  the  time  when  it  fmnted  southwest, 
and  had  its  t<»rminus  at  the*  bowlder  lx?lt  which 
cross<*s  Warnm  county  from  north  to  so\ith  just 
west  of  the  place  when*  this  section  is  exposed. 

Sl'iVFXSlON  OF  UK  INVASIONS  SHOWN  BV  STRLK. 

The  strijf  of  Western  Indiana,  as  may  Ik*  s(*en  by 
the  maps,  are  widely  different  in  th(*ir  l^'arings. 
Until  the  wveral  ict*  invasions  had  l)een  n»cognized 
they  wen*  a  puzzling  featun*;  but  they  are  now- 
found  t^)  support  the  other  lines  of  evidence  of  such 
invasions.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  is  to  Ix* 
found  near  AVilliamspoit.  Then^  are  found  in  this 
village  two  sets  of  stria*;  oiu*  bearing  southeast 
and  Ix'longing  a])parently  to  the  earliest  invasion  ; 
another  bearing  southward  and  U'longing  appar- 
entlv  to  the  same  invasion  which  formed  the  bnlkv 
moraines  in  that  vicinity.  Two  milos  east  of 
Williamsport,  on  the  north  sidt*  of  the  Wal>jish, 
ProfeK«or  Chaml>erlin  found  a  thinl  iH'i  of  stria-, 
with  westward-bearing,  which  ap]>an'ntly  iH'rt4un 
to  the  last  invasion  of  th<*  ice. 

At  Monon  and  near  Kentland.  strin'of  t\\o<lis,- 

■S««f  isth  K««port  IikI.  Stuto  (ir-nlojii'it.  pp.  •*'*.  >;♦. 
Inland  Edi  rAToit,  Vul.  II.  p.  l  ^,  jp.. 
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tiiicl  HitH  ii|)|N*iir.  TIm'  lat<'Ht  lM»ar  wi'Htwaixl  and 
iM'Inii^,  :i|i|iarfiitly,  to  th<*  hint  ico  iiivaHion.  Ttio 
(Into  of  \\\v  carliiT,  H<Mithwanl-lM*ariii)7  feitria.',  is  aH 
y«'t   Miidctcniiiiifd. 

Ti(I('KNI>4H  OK  TIIK  DUIFT. 

Tlicrr  arc  siirpriHiii)(<1iff(^n'nc('H  in  tlu>  tliickne»8 
nf  tlir  drift  within  the  Htatr.  Thr  ]Hirtion  of  ttie 
oldci'thift  <'xpoH4'd  to  view  tian,  aH  aln>ady  not4Kl, 
an  a\('ra|4«'  thicknrns  of  alxMii  thirty  fiH't.  Tlu* 
additional  1(N)  fri't  of  tin*  nt^wor  drift  in,  howt^vcr, 
d«'|H>sitrd  vrry  irn-^nlarly.  In  tholndt  of  tldckdrift  i 
which  leads  fn)in  Ik'ntoii  conntv  ^onthciutt  t-o  ' 
Nhirioii  county,  ant)  thriuM>  (>aHt  iiit4>  Ohio,  th<> 
thifkm^f^  is  prolialtly  *itK)  fiM't.  Th«»  ])ortion  of  tin* 
ncxM-i- drift  area  to  the  H4>nth  of  tins  U'lt  has  an 
aNcra^;cof  alMUit  lifty  to  m'vcnty-tivt'  ftvt.  A  still 
larger  tract  c\t4>ndin);  north  from  this  Ixdtof  tinck 
drift  as  far  as  Allen  roinity  and  the  west -flowing 
portion  of  the  Wahash,  has  only  liftv  t^*  w^ventv- 
tiNc  f«Tl  with  limited  aivas  when*  it>*  thickness 
is  hnl  Iwcntv  U^  thiiiv  f^H't.  In  Noilhwest^Tii 
White.  South  u(*stern  IMilaski,  and  Suit  hern  .las- 
per  counties  t heii' an»  si'vend  t^»wnMh!ps  in  which 
s<*aii*ely  any  drift  ap|M'ars  excvptinji:  lH>wlders 
and  siindy  (lefHtsits.  In  N(»i1hern  Indiana  the  drift 
i>  veiN  thick.  Its  avenif^e  thickness  for  tifty  miles 
soinh  of  the  noilh  iNUindary  of  the  state  is  pnd»- 
ahl>  not  le>s  than  1?.V)  feet,  anti  may  exciHHi  \}KW 
feet.  Ai  Kendallville  it  is  4Sr>  feet,  and  at  several 
citie>ou  the  nionnne  which  leails  northeast  fn»in 
Kulion  count  V  t»»  StenK'nctuintv,  its  thickness  has 
U'en  f*h«»N\n  hy  jpis  Itorings  to  exctvd  JUK)  feel. 
The  rock  i<  >eldom  i>*ached  in  that  ix'jiion  at  less 
than  iV^ti  fort.  Weiv  the  drift  to  K'  sini»|H'd  from 
the  northern  iH»tli(Mi  of  Iniliana  its  altitude  would 
U'  aUtut  a>  It»\\  as  the  surfa^v  of  l^ike  Michij^ni. 
ihouiih  much  of  the  ju-eMMit  surface  is  iXHMo  :UH) 
feet  ahoNc  the  lake. 

l»i  N  M  vi;k  .  low  \ 

MKTIIOn  IN  AUITIIMtniC.     XI I. 

Tm-h  m   V\  vnn     KisniMi  ruK  Akkv  ok  a  i'lmiK. 

Meu<Mratit»n  should  Intone  line  of  work  in  the 
urade>  oi  a  well-orpnuzitl  s^di«H»l. 

riie  relations  of  nundn'r  and  form,  of  arithmetic 
and  i:e«»meir\,  should  Iv  ke]»t  in  mind  hy  the 
teachei  and  proj;n'>si\el\  learnetl  by  the  pninl. 

To  :r.e.«.tr:Ue  the  j^^neral  Wt»rk  in  li-aohinj:  >uch 
ix>laUon>  i!.e  followinj;  isiiixen,  a  n'lati-*n  Iviwi^n 
ihv  tn.a!\^le  and  the  oirxde  . 

1       ri'.e   >;\'ner:d   >»ib>vt -matter  i>  the   priKV»  of 
'•v..lim:   the  an\i  of  a  ciivle.     This  max  N' 
Vie  .'t  ?<^\oral  I »nKt •*»><'<. 

rh.e  ar\*a  ••(  the  cii"\"'if  :>  fonml  hy  muU 
tip'.xn^c  t!'.e  cuvun.ii  tv'.uv  h>  tiiu-hali 
I  he  md;u>. 


2.     Th«^  area  of  a  circle  is  found  bv  niiilti- 

])lying  the  diameter  Hqiiared  by  .7S54. 

\\.    The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  bv  niiilti- 

plying  the  square  of  tlie  radiufi  by  o.l410. 

The  first  is  chosen  as  tlie  form  to  be  learned  in 

this  lesHon.    The  l>o«)k    definition    need  not   be 

studied  antecinlently  to  the  lesson.    The  tnitb  is 

to  lx»  develoiH»d   fn>m   tlie   nature  of  the  triangle 

and  the  circle  and  their   n^lations  to  each   other. 

II.  I*urp<»st^s  in  the  mind  of  the  t^^acher ;  effects 

ui>on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

1.  To  give  the  pupils  a  know knlge  of  the 
subject  matter,  that  the  circle's  area  may 
Ik»  found  )>y  multiplying  the  circumfer- 
ence hv  one-half  th(^  radius. 

2.  To  aronst^  ]>leasimible  emotions  in  this 
si»arc)i  for  and  masterv  of  new*  truths. 

:i.  To  affect  the  will  in  the  t»ntin>  process 
for  imiiHMliati'  and  remote  result-^. 

III.  Movements  of  mind   in   learning  this   new 
truth. 

1.     Hetli inking  a  ]Kirticular  triangle. 

a.  Its  form  and  partK 

b.  Its  ari'a  as  (Hinailing  the  prmluct  of 
one-half  its  altitude  bv  its  b;ise, 
which  is  easily  getu'nilized. 

-.     Rethinking  a  jiiirlicnlar  circle, 
a.     Its  form  ami  pails. 

X  Thinking  thi?  ciivle  as  made  up  of  .sev- 
eral triangles  whosii  basi's  an*  ecpial. 

a.  The  sum  of  whos<'  bases  equals  the 
ciivumfi'n'iice. 

b.  Whose  altitudes  iMpial  the  radius. 

I.  Thinking  the  an'a  of  the  circle  is  iKpial 
to  the  sum  of  the  an*as  of  iln'  triangles, 
and  is  the  pnKlnct  of  tlie  cin*uinfert»nce 
by  one-half  the  radius. 

•\  Thinking  this  pnnvss  as  gi»neral,  the 
an»a  t>f  anv  ciivle  mav  W  so  found. 

<i.  The  ass«H'iation  of  the  [Kirticular  and 
general  until  the  truth  is  lixed,  the  sul> 
ject  matter  is  a  possessii»n  of  the  pupil. 

IV.  Tmsis  for  thi>  work,  the   known   whence  the 

pnKv.vi  advances, 

1.      A  kuitwUnlge  I'f  the  triangle,  its  jwrts. 

and  the  pI^>lV^^  for  tinding  ita*  area. 
J.      A  kiU'wUnlg^^  *A  the  cin*le  and  itsimrts, 

at  lt»asi  the  circTimfen'iu-e  and  nidius. 
:v      S»mee\iH'rien<.v  in  w lurking iMit  siitnlar 

ideas, 

V.  IS'X  ices  or  means  u>*-\i  in  the  pr«<\»apof  teach- 

ing this  imnicniar  H:bj<vi. 

I        \  triangle,  t-'caus^-  the  rt  thinking  ttf  its 
part^  ar.vl  ii.rir  •>  -ati*::  !••  the  area. 
V  cirx"".i    c'U    ii:l"   a*..y  ::-;:nlvr  of  t-«pial 
11  iangie-.    T' ■  \ ud  t-  ; i.ir.kiug tlu-  iiiuiv- 
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alenoe  of  their  areas  and  the  area  of  the 
circle. 

Selection  of  one  triangle  and  the  state- 
ment of  rule  for  finding  its  area. 
Question  concerning  the  sum  of  bases  of 
the  triangles  and  the  circumference.  To 
discover  one  factor  in  the  product  sought. 
Question  concerning  the  altitudes  and 
the  radius.  To  discover  the  second  fac- 
tor. 

Call  for  a  statement  of  the  process  for 
finding  the  given  circle's  area.    To  test 
the  inferences  of  the  pupils  and  to  cor- 
rect errors  in  the  teaching. 
Use  other  circles  in  a  similar  way.    To 
generalize  the  truth. 
Use  several  problems  in  which  the  pu- 
pils must  see  the  applications  of  the 
truth.    Word  the  problems  so  that  they 
will  require  thinking.    I^et  each  new 
problem  present  but  one  new  p*)int  or 
variation. 
In  a  similar  way  the  areas  of  all  onlinary  plane 
figures  can  be  taught.    The  pupil  need  have  no 
difficulty  in  knowing  both  the   process  and  the 
reason  therefor. 

The  apparent  separation  of  mensuration  from 
other  arithmetical  topics  should  be  removed.  The 
above  simply  applies  arithmetical  processes  to 
geometrical  forms.  Unity  is  needed  where  diver- 
sity has  prevailed. 

8.  E.  IIarwooi). 
Carbon  DALE.  III. 
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Science  ix  iwe  Teaching  of  English. 

xin. 

More  Formal  Grammar. 

The  following  analyses  Of  sentences  will  ha 
found  quite  as  fonnal  as  the  definitions  and  pars- 
ing quoted  in  the  last  two  articles,  and  tliey  are 
fnim  the  same  text: 

**  It  i>  u^Jevii  to  deny  the  fact. 

Or.\l  Analysis. 

1.  This  is  a  simple  declarative  senU^nee. 

2.  Tlie  grammatical  subject  is  i7,  wliicli  sUinds 
for  the  logical  subject,  to  deny  thr  fart ;  the  pn;di- 
cate,  w  tnkleM."  ( Dealing  with  it  in  this  way,  1 
think  I  agree  with  the  author.  The  predicate  is 
quite  usth'fti*  to  the  child.  I  can  myself  see  no 
earthly  use  for  it  when  it  is  presented  in  this  for- 
mal way. ) 

"3.  The  logical  subject  is  the  plirast*,  to  deny 
the  fact,  placed  after  the  verb. 

4.  The  predicate  consists  of  the  verb  m,  com- 
pleted by  the  adjective  utelesi. 


Written  Analysis. 
Simple  Declaraiire  Sentence. 

I. — SlTBJECT. 

Logical  subject To  deny  the  fact.     ^Infini- 
tive phrase. ) 

Grammatical  subject It. 

II. — Predicate. 

Predicate is  useless. 

Predicate  verb is. 

Complement use  less.     ( Adjecti  ve. ) '  * 

**  Thai  man  i»  formed  for  social  life  u  acknoirledyed 
by  all. 

Oral  Analysis. 

1.  This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence. 

2.  The  subject  is  the  noun  clause,  thai  inin  w 
:  formt'd  for  »i}(miUife ;  the  predicate,  tV  </cA*wo;/7«/7<»(i 
I   by  all. 

\       3.    The  predicate  consists  of  the  verb  ix  arknou'l- 
edgfdj  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase  by  all. 

4.  The  subortlinato  clause  is  introduced  by  the 
conjunction  that. 

5.  The  subject  of  the  subordinate  claust*  is  the 
noun  mfin  ;  the  predicate,  is  formed  for  nodal  life. 

(5.     The  predicati*  of  the  clause  consists  of  the 

verb  is  foniwd,  modified  by  the  adverbial  i)hnise 

for  social  life. 
I 

AVritten  Analysis. 

Complex  Ih'rlaratiiH'  Sentence. 

1. — Sl'iuect. 

Subject That  man  is  formed  fur  social  life. 

(Noun  clause.) 

II. — Predicate. 

Predicate is  acknowledged  by  all. 

Predicate  verb is  acknowledged. 

Modifier  of  predicate  verb for  social  life. 

( Adverbial  i>linise. ) 

SriJOKDINATK  ClATSE. 

Intnxiuced  by  the  conjunction  that. 

J. — Slll.JK<T. 

Subject man. 

II.— PREDU'ATB. 

Predicate is  formed  for  social  life. 

Predicate  verb is  formed. 

Modifier  of  predicate  verb for  s<K*ial  life. 

(Adverbial  phrase. )" 

This  analyzing  is  no  mon*  closely  rt'laled  to  tho 
thought  than  is  the  parsing  or  the  definitions 
quoted  in  fc^rmer  articles.     N«»ne  of  this  \v(uk  n/c- 
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»»j:ni/o>  ihf  faot  that  the  i>entonct^  is  an  inptni- 
mont  «»r  >yinK>l  for  oxpre!»sing  the  thtmgtit  :  that 
it  is  n«»i  an  mil  in  itself,  but  is  onlv  a  mwins.  The 
r!ul«i  is  tlins  KhI  to  ilo;il  with  men*  form  ;  ho 
iliinks  %«nly  of  wonis  and  of  calling  them  s»mie 
l«»iiir  nimios.  such  as,  t/«  ••/ara/iiv ,  fiMfim!  ;^uhjfct. 
i]nt.'i'i'i*''>f'  s'lftJfCt,  etc.  Or  ho  is  satisfied  when 
\w  ir*'t>  ilu-  ?H.*nteni.v  divideil  into  certain  grtuips  of 
\v.»nis.  or  lias  the  wonls  written  in  a  cenain  fonn 
<»r«Mdvr. 

Many  i»i  the  Headers  of  this  article  will  remem- 
Ur  a  tinn-  in  the  imblic  s<*1hx»1  when  much  of  this 
smu-  kind  .'i  work  was  d«»ne  under  the  name  i^f 
H.'i-.T.i. .<»■;.'/.  The  «»biei*i  was  t«»  g^'i  the  Wi>rds  »>f 
th«'  Minenor  written  in  certain  jxisititms  •»n  the 
K-ard.  ih«  rlait-.  ur  the  jxiivr.  with  ivrtain  rings, 
.•r  h?-at>>.  -'r  curlveuos  dniwn  al><nit  them  s«.>  that 
ihrv  w<»iild  "  l«H»k  pretty." 

Any  \\«'rk  in  gnuiunar  which  makes  the  sen- 
triuv  an  i-nd  in  i;>*.-ll  is  formal.  1xh.*;uiso  the  li^c;d 
oxpianaii'^n  <»l  the  siMitenci*  •>r  any  jwrt  of  it  is  in 
tilt'  ili'Mi^'hi  which  it  expresses.  Then*  is  ut^  l«.«g- 
ical  !:i"und  f^r  ihf  siMitonce  aside  frvm  the  thought 
which  it  vxpn.'sses.  Therefon*,  any graumuir wv»rk 
whiv-h  tl'H'S  n«»i  make  cle:ir  the  rvlaiion  bftwttMi 
tin-  ^nt^-nce  and  the  thought  is  unn*asi»nable.  ar- 
bitrary, aii'l  formal.  To  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
>•  nil  r.ci  aKin  fnim  the  thought  which  itexpivss^^s 
i<  i-»  try  :-•  vat  the  shell  and  thn'W  the  kernel  '"I 
t!{»  nui  away  ;  it  is  to  save  the  husks  and  lose  the 
^i-ain  :  it  :-  t**  irivi*  the  child  a  siom*  when  he  asks 
[-■r  ^Nad  :  "r  t"  give  him  a  s<*r|HMit  full  of  deadly 
^■-•i-v.  wi.irh  will  clu-ck  his  mental  growth,  when 
:.•  ;;>k-  :  -I"  a  n>h. 

"  T '  '*     •  *    ^.'  ji    vid   '•■•/!     "'I'l' /I     *■ -'h    i.'nn^ftj^ 
:  ■  ."     T:.»-  -ubjt.i't  is  thi^  ■•'•!  >/.i^.. 

\V;:.i:  .1  .  -  il.r  child  in  th»-  eighth  grade  mi-an 
w-.-:.  "•*>>•    "The  Mibjivi    is   '.v"j<  »M'i  .<h'^t.'" 

T:.' "■■  :.'•    ■'•>■  ••!  '^ »'  ••''/ *ri.'i- :     1.     Thort-  i>  tlu• 
•• ...  -  ..:■     ::  --i:  the  wator.     h  is  madv  -a  lundvr 
a:   i    ::  •  •   •  .at«r:al — ••m-  may  ?<-e  it.  and  t^uch  it. 
..•  ■:  A./^  ..*>api  it.     *J.     Then.-  i>  iho  activity  •»! 
•   I  w:    ■  }.  i\\K-  shipawakt-ns  ari«l  which  C'»r- 
- -:    •   >•••:.     Wr  call  it  tl'.v  idra  >•' •<•.     ^v     II»rv 
-  *     -  -'      :•■!.  r"T!ip«M^l  «•!  ('•»ir  l»-itir>.  which  ar^* 
•   :■•'   !»-'k  :  wb.ich  wr  wr:i«-«'!i  ih»*  N^inl 
V-.:-     ■  7<j>  r  :  wiiicli  >iaiids  f««r  a  c*nibinati"n 
■    ".-  w':  :-.i;  w.-  !hay  Mtt^r :  and  any  om-  t»! 

*  .•  -    -   •   ":•  ' — :«rint«-«l.  writt*!!.  ^r  sj>»k«*n — will 

-   •     -  ,:v':i\;ty  "t  :j:iiid  whiih  -i^viim-il  wht  ii 

•  ■        :    ;     ..:.•::.  i  -r-.tac;  w::].  tlsv  tiling  •■'•.t  on 

■'.■.'•  '. 
'A  •  :   •  -  :i.r»^  «:•■'-  th.-  .'riild  iman  wlu-n 

-   •  -       T   •   -■:^>vt  !•»  'V:*    ■' '  >'  |.  '"     Tlierv  is 


:•:•.■  •:.:'.■!  aT.ai>7»-  th«   -  r,t»'ni*»- 

•  ;•!*•::■•*•'!      T:'v  cr.i!d  "lir^rht 

::.r  :!.'•'.   a:id  ::iv.    tiiv  aiialv>is 


qtiotiMl.  He  might  be  thinking:  "The  idea,  Oii» 
old  ^ifiijK  is  the  subject  of  the  s?entence  ;"  or,  **  The 
real  thi*  >Jd  fJtip  out  on  the  water  is  the  subject  4)f 
the  S4*ntenci» :"  or,  **The  subji»ct  of  the  sentence  ir« 
tlie  worIs,  'this  old  j»hip.*  "  The  teacher  has  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  child  is  thinking 
the  first,  the  stH\>nd.  or  the  thiril.  If  he  is  think- 
ing the  first  or  the  second,  he  is  mistaken.  The 
last  al<ine  is  right.  The  subject  «»f  a  sentemv  is 
alwavs  a  worI  or  words.  More  than  likelv,  how- 
ever,  the  child  who  analvzes  s**ntences  in  accord- 

• 

ance  with  the  preeiHling  nuxiels,  is  not  think- 
ing, as  the  subject  of  the  .^ontence,  any  one 
of  the  thnv  clearly.  He  is  not  thinking  at 
all.  because  the  work  is  nuH^hanical.  He  would 
Ix'  very  much  surprisi'd.  and  would  very  likely 
think  you  a  qtuvr  toaclu-r,  if  you  should  ask  after 
he  has  s:iid,  **The  subj*H.*t  is  thi*  •*/»'  *A»/*,"  **  Wliat 
do  Vim  mean  bv  th'nnJd  *hii»f'^   lb*  would  not  under- 

•  m  ■£ 

Stand  you.  and  if  yt»u  should  make  y«»ur  qui'Stion 
clearer  by  jKinly  answering  it.  and  sliould  say, 
"When  you  say.  Mho  subjoct  is  thi*  •»/*/ nAi;*.'  do 
you  moan  the  real  ship,  the  idea  ship.  i>r  the  words 
(hi* »./»/  ^hijtf"  he  would  be  mon*  puzzled  than  ever. 
This  analysis  d(H?s  not  tt^ch  him  t«>  distinguish 
belwtvn  the  sentenct*  and  the  thought — the  word 
and  the  idea. 

This  kind  of  work  in  grammar  will  teach  the 
child  ti>  bt*  liH^H*  and  slovenly  in  his  thinking, 
when'by  he  li^^s^-s  iho  m«*st  vahuble  rvsiih  of  gniui- 
nuir  ]>n.»p*'rly  studieii.  If  the  study  of  grammar 
diios  not  tix  in  one  can»ful  habits  .-t  thought ;  if  it 
does  n«»t  load  him  t*»  •»l^sor%vclos*-ly  :  to  make  tine 
distincii«»ns  in  th>Hight  :  and  aU»Vf  all.  if  it  d«^es 
n«»t  t«'ach  him  to  reas«>n  induciivoly — to  fonn  c»^n- 
clusi« 'US  aft«'r  oxamining  a  numK-r  •►!  paniculan:. 
it  i>  worM.-  than  U5<*K-s.- — it  is  a  waMo  of  time. 

Many  "f  iho  roadors ''f  ihi> article  will remembt*r 
w  it  h  ngivt .  t  hat  t  hey  w  aste«l  a  g«  h  iii  d«-al « »f  precious 
time  while  ihoy  wen*  in  iho  public  sv*hiXils  iH  fin^r- 
!'.:*  ..;  st-nt^'Urt'S.  ini.->|i,.;  w»>ni>  and  c».*»iii#ii7n'»i'/  and 
n.^i'nfj  dotinitii'us  in  ^-Mno  such  i<>nnal  and  nte- 
chanii^al  study  i^f  grammar  as  is  indicated  in  the 
qn« 'till  ixm."  ••!  ihvse articles.  Thoy  w ill  reuiomber 
h«»w  nns;ii  is  factory  the  wurk  w:is  t««  t}M*m  even  at 
that  immatun'  ace:  h«»w  ihry  hateil  gramnuir : 
h«»w  siuaking  thoy  loll  ovory  timo  they  diagRime«i 
•  •r  anal y /oil  a  .-j^/ntemv  or  ran  Nil  "ff  a  rigniamle  of 
[Kirsiivg  acc^nling  t"  iho  Lindloy  Murray  v'tjim*-^ 
\\^iv\<^'  ih«v  fvlt  that  ii  was  a  <ham  and  ihev 
rtallx  had  n« 'thins:  f"rtht  ir  lal»«r. 

Thrn^  i*  a  iinat  deal  ••!  thi<  kiiid  i»f  work  in  the 
public  si*h«*'l<  \ot.  and  "ur  t<xi-N-ik>eiio»urag<*  it. 
Many,  many  c!iildr».!i  ay>'  -r.fforiri.:  the  :!%inie  tor- 
tun  s  wlii.'h  W'  n-  ::.r^:rt«-.l  y^\*-^n  y..*;.  dear  n-ader. 
A*  r»pu'i-.  ai"i«  r  i;i<  r.in.T  »\]»r>  r.i.v  and  before 
!;♦•  rai;  \\\**u  hi?  >W'rd.  oxc'av.:«vI . 
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"  O  Juliu8  Cii-sar !  thou  art  mighty  yet : 
Thy  tipirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  onr  own  proper  entrnilK  " 

So  we,  adapting  the  language  of  BriituH  to 
to  «iur  own  purpost»,  might  say  with  equal  propri- 
ety :  **()  Lindley  Murray  I  thou  art  mighty  yet: 
Thy  8i)irit  walks  abroad  in  onr  public  schools  and 
makes  verbal  genmd-grinders  out  of  our  students 
of  grammar.*' 

If  we  do  not  get  rid  of  this  spirit  of  Lindley 
Murrav,  it  will  certainly  cnish  the  mental  life  out 
of  tho:^^  who  are  under  its  rule.  We  have  a  hard 
fight  before  us  and  we  had  just  as  well  take  off  our 
axiUi  and  begin  laying  about  us,  right  and  left. 

I  wish,  in  closing  this  article,  to  pi-opound  a 
question  which  was  discussed  in  Thk  Kiucatok  for 
Novemlxjr,  lSfK>,  under  the  title,  **  Science  in  the 
Teaching  of  English.'*  [See  page  2.'>(>.]  Thi;  ques- 
tion is  a  vital  one.  AVhether  granunar  is  a  fonnal, 
mechanie^dl,  arbitrary  subject,  to  be  learned  by 
Pite,  or  whether  it  is  a  thought  subject  which  may 
be  rea.«oned  out,  depends  largely  ujKin  tlie  answer 
to  this  question.  The  question  may  bi»  stated  in 
various  ways  as  follows  : 

Is  the  subject  of  grammar  an  organized  whole, 
or  is  it  just  a  collection  of  facts  put  together  pro 
miscuouslv?  Is  there  anv  wav  bv  which  we  mav 
tell  what  tacts  belong  to  grammar  and  what  do  not, 
or  is  it  just,  guess  work,  or  d<x»s  it  deiKMid  u^x^n 
the  whim  of  text-book  writers?  Is  then^  any  good 
reason  why  we  do  not  study  culx^  root  in  gnimmar 
and  do  ^^tiidy  it  in  arithmetic?  Is  tliere  any  order 
in  which  the  facts  of  grammar  should  Ix!  studied, 
or  can  one  Vx^n  any  place  in  the  subject  and  pro- 
ceed in  any  order?  Suppose  I  have  all  the  facts  of 
grammar — simple  sentence,  declarative  st»ntence, 
noun,  voice,  case,  person,  number,  et<'., — spread  out 
before  me  here  on  the  table.  Can  I  just  close  my 
eyes  and  put  my  finger  down  on  any  fact  and  lx*giu 
the  study  of  grammar  with  that,  or  is  then*  a 
natural  order  inhering  in  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves — a  Relation  among  the  facts  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  take  them  in  the  onler  indi- 
cated by  that  natural  relation? 

Judging  fn»m  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is 
preeent<*d  in  most  of  our  text-lxM)ks,  I  think  we 
should  be  compelled  to  answer :  (i  ram  mar  is  not 
an  oiganized  whole  and  then;  is  no  natural  onler 
inhering  in  the  facts  of  the  subj(?ct.  One  may 
begin  at  any  point  in  the  subject  and  proceed  in 
any  order.  It  is  not  a  subject  to  be  thought  out 
anv  wav,  it  is  deductive  and  is  to  Ix^  learned  or 
aimmittcd,  and  one  may  commit  it  in  one  order 
just  as  well  as  in  another.  In  support'  of  these 
iftatementif,  T  quote  from  the  pn»face  of  the  same 
text  frf»m  which  I  have  bc»t»n  quoting: 

'*  The  boi>k  is  divided  into  four  parts.     Part  Fii-st 


treats  of  'kinds  of  AVonls — the  parts  of  sixH^ch;' 
Part  Second,  of  *  Classes  and  Forms  of  Words — Sub- 
divisions of  the  Parts  of  Sjx^ech,  and  Inflection  ;' 
Part  Third,  of  *  Relations  of  W^ords — Syntiix  ;*  and 
Part  Fourth,  of  the  'Structure  and  Analvsis  of 
Sentences.'*' 

It  d(X}s  not  require  much  thought  to  see  that  the 
subject  of  grammar  could  not  bt^  reasoned  out  in 
this  order,  bec^iuse  the  facts  pn»sented  at  the  close 
of  the  subject  are  tlie  facts  upon  which  the  facts 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  subject  dei^end. 
To  give  a  single  example,  whether  a  word  is  a 
noun,  a  verb,  an  adjective,  etc.,  depends  upon  itti 
use  in  the  sentence.  If  we  ask,  What  part  of  ttptrch 
it*  the  u'frd  ^^fineT^  we  are  unable  to  tc»ll  until  we 
see  it  in  a  sentence.  If  we  say,  //  ?«  a  fine  day,  the; 
word  "fine,"  is  an  adjective.  If  we  say,  The  fine 
ii'fix  remittfd,  it  is  a  noun.  If  wesjiy,  Ifineijou  t*'n 
(iollarii  and  rnHtn,  it  is  a  verb.  If  we  ask.  In  what 
cn»e  ii<  the  word  ''/wh/"  viv  cannot  tell  until  we  see 
the  word  used  in  a  st^ntence.  If  we  say,  }!{/  pen  m 
//oW,  the  word,  "ix»n,"  is  in  the  nominative  case. 
If  we  say,  T  write  with  my  pen,  it  is  in  tlH»  objective 
case.  Much  mon»  might  be  said  to  show  that  when 
we  an*  dealing  with  wonls  in  grammar  the  tarn- 
tence  is  still  the  unit.  AVe  deal  with  words  only 
as  parts  of  sentences. 

But  t!ie  author  quoted  alxne  has  the  child  study 
part,*  of  spt^ech  first  and  the  sentence  last.  The  casi» 
of  the  noun  dei)ends  tqxin  its  use  in  the?  sentence; 
/.  r.,  whether  it  is  subject,  predicate,  direct  objec- 
tive modifier,  princii)al  won!  in  a  pn^]x>sitional 
phrase,  etc.  But  the  author  of  this  grammar  has 
the  child  study  the  ncuin  and  case  and  then  after- 
wanls  study  the  subject  of  nunlifiei'S  uiK)n  which 
case  depi^nds.  Space  forbids  the  giving  of  other 
illustrations  of  the  Siune  i)oint,  but  it  might  be 
said  that  the  true  order  as  indicated  bv  the  central 
principle?  in  the  subject  and  discusscnl  in  the  Xo- 
vemlxT  numlx*r  n^ferred  to  above,  is  just  the 
opjx^site  of  that  indicated  by  the  quotation  from 
the  i)reface  of  this  t*^xt.  No  child  could  master 
the  subject  of  grammar  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
prewnted  in  this  t<*xt  without  committing  it, 
making  it  verbal  memory  work,  mechanical  and 
formal;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  of  tlu^ 
subject  in  this  onler  shows  that  the  auth(>r  hasn't 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  organization  of  the 
subject. 

.J.  n.  Wi.sKi.v. 

TKItRK  HaITK.  ISI>. 
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Maki's  ill  (li'rds  done  I 
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PRIMARY  WORK. 


Bv  Sarah    E.   Tarney-Campbell,    Suixirvisor    of 

Anderson  Schools. 


The  Township  Institute. 

The  township  institut-e  is  the  one  place  where, 
aside  from  the  personal  visits  of  the  county  super- 
intendent, the  district  teachers  get  most  of  their 
insjiiration  and  ideiis  for  their  every-day  work. 

In  most  of  the  counties  it  is  impossible  for  the 
sup<:»rintendent  himself  to  have  actual  charge  of  all 
these  meetings  and  know  tin;  character  of  the 
work  done.  The  next  lx»st  thing  is  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  some  of  the  lx»st  teachers  to  see 
that  the  work  done  will  Ix^  as  helpful  as  ixjssible. 
Differt»nt  i>lans  aiv  Ix^ing  tried,  and  1  will  give  one 
tliat  has  lx»en  suggested  by  one  of  the  county  super- 
intendents in  the  southern  part  of  thi*  8tat<»,  as  sug- 
gestive <.>f  differiMit  ways  of  realizing  most  from 
these  monthlv  institutes. 

This  superintendent,  with  his  tnist<.'es,  has  ar- 
ranged to  distribute  the  good  teachers  over  the 
county  in  such  a  way  that  he  has  one  preeminently 
giK)d  <me  in  each  township,  and  to  this  t-eacher  he 
exix'cts  a  soniewhat  better  salary  to  be  paid.  He 
mcH'ts  these*  iuii*ticular  teachers  i)robably  once  a 
month,  or  corresjwuids  with  them  concerniifg  plans 
he  would  like  to  s4H'  carried  out.  Each  teacher 
presents  these  plans  to  the  teachei's  of  his  t^)wnship 
at  the  monthly  institute  and  explains  fully  the 
scheme  in  hand.  His  plan,  this  past  year,  has  bt*en 
to  consider  esi)ecially,  one  branch  each  month, 
and  lie,  with  his  township  assistant,  makes  careful 
suggestions  in  n^gard  to  what  points  to  consider, 
and  liow  these  points  may  1x3  well  and  carefully 
taught.  Each  teacher  is  to  try  the  work  during 
the  following  month  and  report  on  his  success. 

One  suggestion  might  be  made  in  c<»nnecti(m 
with  this  plan. 

Eiich  tt»acher  might  be  n'quin*d  to  rep<.)rt  in 
writing  ('^Writing  makes  the  exact  man.")  four 
things  in  reganl  to  his  trial  of  the  i)lan:  1st,  To 
what  extent  he  tried  it;  2nd,  In  what  resix-cts  he 
found  it  adapU^d  to  his  class;  3ni,  hi  what  n*spects 
it  was  not  adaptc'd  U)  his  class;  4th,  Suggestions 
as  t-o  modificjitions  of  the  work  that  was  to  }x»  tried 
which  he  thinks  would  be  an  improvement. 

At  the  next  monthly  institute  there  is  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  set  apart  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  * 'trials,"  and  no  one  is  exempt 
from  the  work.  Other  plans  are  again  presented 
for  the  coming  month,  and  while  trying  something 
new,  each  must  hold  fast  to  all  the  good  he  found 
in  the  preceding  month's  work.  As  tlie  superin- 
tendent visits  the  teacliers  he  will  easily  find  out 
who  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  and  who  are  not. 


Some  Simple  Devices. 

This  article  is  not  designed  for  primary  teachers 
in  the  best  class  of  graded  schools,  but  ratlier,  it  is 
for  tvachei"8  in  district  sclnxjls  and  in  small  village 
schools  of  two  or  tliree  teachers,  where  each  one 
has  three  or  four  grades,  ( or  mort^  as  in  the  country ) 
and  where  the  smallest  children  have  compara- 
tively a  small  part  of  the  teacher's  time. 

If  any  one  needs  the  most  comprehensive  helps 
it  is  the  district  teacher.  The  actual  teaching 
time  with  the  small  childrtm  in  the  district  schools 
is  hardlv  one  hour  out  of  the  entire  six.  Some- 
thing  of  importance  to  keep  the  children  busy 
during  the  time  the  others  are  n>citing,  should  be 
employed.  It  is  also  true  that  the  district  schools  are 
nuich  more  poorly  provided  with  material  for  the 
primary  part  of  the  work  than  they  are  for  the 
higher.  Most  district  schools  have  a  dictionary, 
many  an  encyclopedia  and  some  of  the  reading 
circle  books,  at  lea.st.  Nearly  all  have  glolx's,  and 
some  of  them  of  the  most  ela^wrate  and  expen.sive 
pattern.  ^lany  of  them  have  maps  and  charts 
galore.  Some  also  have  a  reading  chart,  but  the 
very  thing  mo.st  needful,  something  to  reenforce 
the  work  while  the  teacher  is  listening  to  other 
classes,  isentin^ly  wanting  in  many,  many  district 
schools. 

So  this  article  is  for  the  district  teacher  and  for 
the  county  suix^rintendent  who  should  see  and 
insist  that  everv  teacher  in  his  countv  use  some 
helps  in  the  primary  work. 

If  a  teacher  nnist  buy  her  own  supplies,  or  if  the 
tnistee  will  make  but  few  purchases  she  should 
ask  for  such  materials  as  will  help  in  the  most 
possible  ways.  Any  one  thing  which  can  be  used 
as  busy  work  for  re(?nforcing  a  variety  of  subjects 
is  what  she  wants  to  lind. 

The  work  in  any  school  which  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  is  the  reading  work.  The  teacher  com- 
bines her  Heading  and  nature  work.  It  is  always 
a  language  less<»n.  (  It  may  Ih^  well  to  say  this,  as 
occasionally  there  are  teachers  who  an*  nrjt  hapi>y 
unless  they  know  th(?y  are  covering  the  whole 
ground. )  N<>w,  t<»  di't^^rmint*  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful devices,  that  is,  one  of  the  most  general,  *all- 
puri)0se'  mat^'rials  to  have  on  hand  it  will  Ix*  wortli 
while  to  examine  some  of  the  aids  offered  for  the 
reading  work. 

There  are  charts  that  are  to  l)e  used  during  the 
reading  recitiition.  There  are  many  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  chart,  but  many  of  thc^  most, 
successful  primary  teachers  prefer  to  make  the 
lessons  themselves,  which  they  wish  to  use.  Then, 
all  the  material  the  children  bring  to  school,  all 
the  holidavs  and  circuses  can  be  utilized,  and  the 
interest  in  the  reading  lesson  Ix*  increa.sed.  Prol)- 
ablyjhe  most  useful  material  is  made_by  having 
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the  letters  of  the  alphabet  printed  on  cardboard 
and  cut  so  there  is  but  one  letter  on  a  card.  We 
have  our  alphabets  printed  so  the  small  letter  is  on 
one  side  of  the  card  and  the  corresponding  capital 
on  the  other.  There  are  three  e*8,  two  each  of  the 
a'i»,  i'i«,  0*8,  and  u*s,  and  one  of  each  consonant  for 
the  alphabet.  The  letters  should  be  good,  plain 
t\'pe,  al)out  a  half  inch  long.  Eight  or  ten  of  these 
alphabets,  put  into  an  ordinary  spool  box  ( which  is 
thrown  away  at  the  dry  goods  stores),  are  preimred 
for  each  child.  This  kind  of  work  is  suitable  for 
the  Firet  lieader  children,  so  it  does  not  requires 
verv  many. 

Tlie   busy   work   with  the  very  smallest  pupils 
iiiay  consist-  in  having  the  children  make   lessfms 
fnmi  the  readers  or  from  the  board  on  their  desks, 
racli  using  the  letters  from  the  box  given  him.    A 
liuU'  later  the  teacher  may  put  stories  on  the  board, 
Waving  blanks  to  be  filled,    which   the  children 
iiuike  on  their  desks,  putting  in  the  pro^Krr  words. 
Siill  later,  when  they  have  learned  to  spell,  or  when 
Iheycun  hunt  up  words   which   they  can'l  sixill, 
llity  can  make  their  uwn  stories  alx)nt  the  flower, 
U»e  bird,  or  the  squirn-l.     There  are  teiu'hers  who 
ohji-ct  to  having  the  children  do  any  of  this  purely 
c«>py  w<jrk  in  making  their  stories  exactly   like 
thriseof  the  liook  or  on  the  board.     Of  course,  such 
work  118  this  is  must  elementary,  and  just  as  soon 
a?  tlu' children  can  Pi)ell  the  necessjiry  words  they 
!*lKtuM  be  encouragi'd  to  give  stories  of  their  own. 
^Vhon  they  put  these  stories  into  letters  they  fre- 
quently wish  to  uae  words  they  cannot  spoil.     It 
isliarxlly  advisable  for  them  to  sjx^ll  the  words  as 
they  may  think  them  likelv  to  be.     It  is  l)etter  for 
tliem  to  leave  blanks  and  read  the  stories  just  as  if 
the  words  were  really  there.    If  a  word  is  mis- 
^Hed  for  a  few  times  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to 
com*ct. 

A*cond  material,  and  one  that  is  probably 
^nd  in  importance,  is  one  that  will  help  in  the 
line  of  number,  size,  form  and  color.  One  of  the 
™'*t  helpful  materials  is  colored  pegs  an  inch  long. 
^*^  pegs  can  be  lx)ught,  uncolored,  in  almost 
''^.^'town,  and  with  two  or  three  diamond  dyes  a 
l*'*hiT  can  readily  make  her  own  assortment  of 
^>J<»rs.  One  or  two  quarts  of  pegs  an^  enough. 
Tljt»'  ttiii  be  kept  in  a  cigar  box  and  a  handful  or 
^*" given  tr>  each  child  just  at  the  period  when 
llie  teacher  wishes  them  used. 

^iere  are  many  ways  of  using  them.     If  the  class 
'''rtudying  4,  the  request  may  be  for  them  to  make 
<i*ijfnH,  using  four  pegs  for  each  ligun'.     Then  a 
^jnler  may  l)e  made  of  these  figures.     The  border 
Day  l*f  made  of  different  colors,  arranged  to  look 
veil    All  sorts  of  number  problems  may  be  pic- 
tured with  tliesc  pegs.    The  teacher  may  put  the 
prrihleiru!  on  the  board,  and  the  children   may 


put  the  work  on  their  desks  out  of  pegs.  The 
children  can  lay  the  pegs  to  look  like  trees,  crosses, 
boys,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  geometric  designs. 
I  know  a  teacher  who  throws  out  the  most  ingen- 
ious suggestions  to  her  children  when  she  gives 
them  the  pegs  to  use.  "  I  saw  a  show  parade  the 
other  dav,  and  the  animals  went  bv  2*8.  There 
were  6  elephants,  0  camels,  6  bears,  and  6  horses. 
Make  this  procession  on  your  desks  and  leave  a 
little  extra  space  between  the  elephants  and  cam- 
els, Ix'tween  the  camels  and  l)ears  and  between  the 
bears  and  the  horses.'*  "  I  wonder  if  you  can  make 
flower  beds  with  your  pegs?  AVell,  make  these 
beds  stjuare,  and  put  a  green  border  around  each 
bed  of  three  pegs  on  a  side.  Then  in  one  l)ed  put 
3  red  geraniums,  in  another  I)  white  geraniums, 
and  in  the  other  3  blue  pansies.  Then  see  if  you 
can  tell  nie  Imw  many  flowers  you  have  altogeth- 
(T.-'  It  is  easily  seen  that  these  little  ix'ople  not 
only  work  out  number  relations  but  they  arv  having 
an  excellent  drill  in  form  (square),  size  13  pt»gs  or 
i»  inches  on  each  side)  and  color.  The  variations 
of  the  work  with  the  jK^gs  an*  manifold.  After 
using  stmie  of  these  simple  devices,  a  teacher  would 
iissoon  think  of  teaching  geography  without  a  map 
or  aglolx?  as  the  primary  class  with<»ut  letter-cards 
and  i^egs. 

If  theses  two  materials  were  purchased  by  the 
trustee  for  all  the  schools  in  his  township,  thereby 
glutting  them  cheap(»r,  Ixjcause  in  a  larger  quantity, 
the  cost  of  fitting  out  each  district  would  not  Ixi 
more  than  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Let  the  county  superintendents*  urge  their  trus- 
tees to  see  that  these  simple  and  necessary  mate- 
rials are  purchased. 


8TATE  Manual. 

Questions  concerning  the  state  course  of  study 
are  very  frequently  asked.  **  AVhat  do  you  think 
of  it?  What  are  some  of  the  strong  features  in  it? 
What  are  some  of  the  weak/ places  in  it  that  you 
think  ought  to  be  improved?"  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  say  to  all  of  this,  and  that  is,  that  our  state 
course  of  study  has  grown  in  logic  aiul  completeness 
much  faster  than  the  common  school  tta^'hers  hav<^ 
grown  in  ability  to  understand  and  apply  what  is 
given.  The  course  has  grown  UniU^r  than  huw  tin* 
opi)ortunities  for  our  district  teachrrs  f(H'  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  princii>les  of  teaching 
and  education.  And  with  this,  the  tracluTs  liav»- 
not  yet  a  just  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  undiT- 
standing  a  subject  is  one  thing,  but  un«UrstandinK 
how  to  teach  that  subject  is  quite  anothrr  matter, 
and  one  woiihy  nf  just  as  careful  consideniti«»n  as 
the  first. 

Our  state  coui*se  is  concise,  yet  full  enonjrh  to  U- 
easilvundersto<Hl,  we  think,  bvat  least  those  ti-ach- 
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ere  who  give  careful  thought  to  their  work.  Yet 
I  seldom  work  in  a  county  institute  that  I  am  not 
asked  concerning  the  number,  languag(%  geography 
and  reading  work.  \Vhen  I  take  the  manual  and 
try  to  make  the  number  work,  for  instance,  more 
full  and  clear,  they  say  they  cannot  keep  the 
children  during  the  whole  of  the  first  year  work- 
ing on  numbers  from  one  to  10,  and  during  the 
second  on  numbc»rs  from  10  to  20.  Thev  sav  thev 
can  easily  cover  all  this  ground  in  three  or  four 
weeks  and  do  just  what  tlie  manual  suggests. 

Just  the  ssune  difficulties  arise  in  the  language, 
reading,  and  geography.  Tlie  teachere  read  their 
manuals  and  try  to  do  just  as  suggested.  Now, 
where  is  the  trouble? 

As  I  see  it,  the  trouble  is  in  the  U»acher.  She 
has  a  very  vague  or  incorrect  notion  of  the  tnie 
idea  of  n^al  teaching.  To  t<X)  many  of  them  the 
idea  is  of  covering  the  gnnmd ;  not  of  the  real  life 
development  to  lx»  gotten  out  of  the  work.  The 
first  year  of  number  is  to  consist  of  a  manipulation 
of  the  combinations  in  the  numbers  from  1  to  10. 
But  she  fails  to  see  the  round  of  possible  life  ex- 
l)erience  that  is  to  Ixronie  a  i>art.  of  the  child 
through  this  numl^er.  She  d(K»s  not  see  tliat  num- 
ber has  any  connection  witli  the  geography,  lan- 
guage, science  or  reading  work.  It  occupies  one 
pjirticular  ten-minute  pi'riod  i>er  day,  and  the 
teadier  conscientiously  keeps  it  from  encroaching 
on  anv  other  time. 

Again.  We  have  a  list  of  examination  questions 
that  are  submitted  to  teachers  for  primary  license. 
This  list,  has  to  a  mucli  greater  extent  than  the 
rt^gular  list,  questions  bearing  on  tlie  educational 
value  of  many  of  the  different  subjects;  the  best 
way  of  presenting  certain  things  to  children  ;  the 
range  of  a  child's  ability,  etc.,  ete.  But  the  dis- 
trict teachers  do  not  take  this  examination.  Only 
those  who  an*  legitimately  primary  ti'achers  an? 
gix-en  this  test.  And,  it  may  V)e  remarked,  that 
these  t<?achers  who  do  take  this  examinaticm  have 
tlie  advantage  of  a  superintendent  who  is  supposed 
to  understand  the  different  grades  of  work  ;  they 
an»  associated  witli  other  teachers,  usually,  in  the 
same  building  and  liave  the  value  of  ahiK^st  daily 
contact  witli  teachere  doing  the  work  imnuHliately 
X)nKreding  and  following  their  own,  and  then'  an* 
grade  meetings  in  which  the  work  is  carefully  dis- 
cussed. (I  must  make  an  exception  on  this  last 
IK)int,  as  I  personally  know  towns  in  this  state 
almost  largt*  enough  to  IxHJome  cities,  in  which 
gmdt?  nu*etings  or  teachere'  meetings  of  any  kind 
are  almost  unknown,  and  the  superintendent  sel- 
dom giK»s  inside  a  teachers  room,  although  he  has 
but  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  of  teaching  hhnself !) 

The  countrv  sch<M)l  teacher  d<»es  not  take  this 
examination — does  not  even  know  what  the  ques- 


tions an*  that  the  teacher  who  teaches  small  chil- 
dren only  is  asked  if  she  wishes  a  primary  license. 
And,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  country  teacher 
has  from  six  to  fifteen  childn'ii  doing  the  regular 
primary  work.  As  I  see  it,  if  these  countr\'  teach- 
ers wen^  in  some  wav  (and  1  don't  know  wliat 
would  be  best )  nHpiin^d  to  pass  a  primary  examina- 
tion as  well  as  the  other  one,  it  would  result  in 
their  acrquainting  themselves  with  these  questions 
n*garding  primary  work.  They  would  try  at  least 
t<»  make  suflicient  study  of  these  questions  to  get  a 
licensi*,  and  that  would  at  least  be  a  small  gain. 

But,  after  all,  then^  are  very  few  good  teachers 
who  liave  Ih'Coiiu*  gcxxl  from  n^ading  works  on 
method  and  teaching,  and  education,  and  educa- 
tional pjipers  al<»ne.  Pin'  is  best  kindled  by  a 
spark  of  fin*.  One  of  the  great^'St  helps,  I  might 
say  tin'  gn'atest  help  is  to  l>e  intimately  asscxriated 
with  some  teacher  who  is  a  master  of  his  art;  to 
catch  his  spirit,  zeal,  enthusiasm  ;  to  s<h.*  how  he 
looks  at  vital  questions  ;  how  hi*  weighs  proces-ses 
and  results ;  and  above  all,  to  find  and  appreciate 
his  insight  into  true,  valid  scIkk)!  expi'rience  and 
its  i)lace  in  the  life  of  the  little  child.  A  genius 
may  learn  Ikjw  to  teach  fn>m  b<Joks  alone,  but 
very  few  of  us  lay  claims  to  Ix'ing  gc?ifiuses.  The 
bo«)ks  and  pajwrs — give  us  these,  all  then*  an* — but 
also  give  us  the  ass<K'iation  of  srmie  (me  whose  face 
is  toward  the  true  gosjx*!  of  education,  and  whose 
head  is  Iwithed  in  the  eternal  sunlight  of  tnith. 
It  is  an  ex^x^rience  of  this  kind  that  we  district 
teachere  need.  When  we  have  gotten  this,  the 
manual  will  bi*  transformed  from  a  mere  mechan- 
ism into  an  instiiiment  for  touching  tlie  hidden 
lives  of  the  children  in  our  charge. 


1JU8Y    WOHK  MxVTKRIAL. 

AVhiK*  teachers  an*  nesting — esix»cially  primary 
and  wholly  inexperienced  teachers — it  is  a  g(K)d 
tinu*  to  keep  eyes  open  for  material  to  be  used  as 
busy  work  the  C(»ming  year.  But  during  all  the 
collecting  let  il  l)e  a  clearly-defini'd  purpose  that 
em'h  material  selected  is  to  s<.»rve  some  definite 
end  ;  to  help  n^enfon'e  some  particular  subject. 

I*robably  the  most  lielpful  device  for  ntaiforcing 
primary  n*ading  an<l  six'Uing  is  by  means  of  the 
letter-canls  si><)ken  of  in  another  place.  If  those 
an*  not  furnished  bv  the  s<.'lnx»l  Ixuird  the  teacher 
should  supply  them  for  hers4'lf. 

Primary  stories  taken  from  K*h<M>l  journals  that 
an*  in  largi'r  tyin*  than  the  conniioiily  printed  page 
an*  gcMxl.  Thi'Si'  an;  made  still  Ix'tt^T  by  the 
teacluT  who  usi*s  a  tyju'writrr  and  with  a  carbon 
paiH'r  runs  off  twrniy-tivi*  c<ipies  i»f  i-acli  little 
stoi'v.  S)mr  t<*acli<"i*s  ilo  this  from  tin*  common 
hektograpli  pad. 

iStori'.'s  to  help  on  noted  birthdays.  Thanksgiving 
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iiiul  ( 'hristnuis  can  bo  pi\>])iiriHl  now.  Of  course' 
new  things  may  suggest  tlieniselves  wlien  the  par- 
ticular day  arrives,  but  what  you  have  ahxnidypre- 
pannl  will  supplement  tliat  work. 

Material  to  assist  in  the  number,  fonn,  and  color 
work  is  plentiful.  Pn)bably  the  one  thing  that 
can  be  put  to  most  uses  is  the  conunon  shoe 
pegs  an  inch  long  and  mixed  colors.  If  these  aix* 
not  furnished,  the  teacher  should  lose  no  time  in 
buying  the  common  uncolored  pegs  (they  can  be 
gotten  for  30  cents  a  peck )  and  then  color  them 
herself.  But  aside  from  i^gs  there  are  red  and 
white  corn,  date  seeds,  peach  steeds,  buckeyes, 
hickory  nuts,  acorns,  and  almost  dozens  of  other 
things  that  help  materially  in  the  numbi»r  work. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  tooth-picks,  which  are  ex- 
cellent for  fractions  because  so  easily  bmken. 

Then  pictures.  Don't  forget  pictures ;  pretty 
ones  to  put  on  the  walls  low  enough  that  the 
children  can  see  them  ;  some  that  are  simple  and 
pasted  on  cardboard  f(»r  the  children  to  copy ; 
others  cut  into  slices  each  put  in  an  envelope  for 
the  children  to  put  together ;  then  still  others  to 
be  used  in  the  reading,  langiuige  and  natun^ 
wf)rk. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  suggest  is  stories.  No  one 
can  have  too  great  a  variety  to  select  fnjin.  Then* 
should  be  stories  on  purposes  for  opening  exertdsi's. 
Then  fairy  tales,  natuixi  stories,  child  exxxjriences, 
for  general  work.  And  last,  stories  that  will  help 
in  biography  work  and  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
St.  Valentine,  and  Easter. 

A  teacher  of  several  years'  experience  showed 
me  her  collection  of  i)ictures  and  stories.  In  one 
box  she  had  all  the  material  on  Thanksgiving 
which  she  had  been  collecting  for  years.  There 
were  pictun^s  of  the  IMlgrims,  of  the  landing,  the 
home  building,  life,  and  sports,  etc.,  etc.  There 
were  stories  on  every  phase  of  Thanksgiving  time. 
When  she  found  something  new  she  used  it  and 
then  put  it  in  the  box  to  which  it  belonged. 

She  opened  her  Christmas  box  and  there  wen' 
stars  of  different  sizes  cut  out  of  pasteboard  cov- 
ered with  silver  and  gold  paper  ready  to  be  ust»d  at 
the  proper  time.  In  the  St.  Valentine  box  there 
were  numerous  designs  for  valentines  which  the 
children  might  copy.  This  teacher  was  one  of  the 
training  teachers  in  the  Cleveland  schools  and  in  or- 
der to  have  time  for  the  most  careftil  study  of  educa- 
tion and  how  she  could  best  apply  the  principles, 
she  had  learned  to  dassifv  and  save  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  and  materials  fn)m  year  to  year.  She 
knew  that  some  go<xi  things  are  always  giMxl,  and 
tin>e  and  energy  are  saved  when  these  can  be  put 
aside  for  future  use. 

I  understand  this  is  all  a  verv  small  matter — 
this  getting  such  commonplace  mat^>rial,  labeling 


boxes  and  keeping  from  year  to  year  what  you 
liave  found  out  to  be  goiKl.  Hut  try  it,  aiul  ytui 
will  have  more  leisure  for  reading,  for  study,  and 
for  a  general  **  good  time  "  occasionally.  No  mat- 
ter what  may  happen,  you  know  you  have  somer 
thing  to  fall  back* upon  toreenf<»rce  all  the  different 
phases  of  your  work. 


In  Scotland,  the  Sixilling  Book  is  s<:>metnne8 
called  the  Spell  Book,  and  we  ought  to  adopt  that 
appellation  here,  for,  as  it  is  often  used  with  us,  it 
does  cast  a  spell  over  the  faculties  of  children 
which,  generally,  they  do  not  break  for  years; — 
and  oftA^ntimes  we  believe,  never.  If  anv  two 
things  on  earth  should  be  put  togt^ther,  and  kept 
together,  one  would  suppose  that  it  should  bi>  the 
idea  of  a  thing  and  the  name  of  that  thing.  The 
spelling  book,  however,  is  a  most  artful  and  elabor- 
ate contrivance,  by  which  words  are  separati>d 
from  their  meanings,  so  tliat  the  words  can  lx» 
transferred  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  without  per- 
mitting any  glimmer  of  the  meaning  to  accompany 
them.  A  spelling  book  is  a  collection  of  signs 
without  the  things  signified ; — of  words  without 
sense  ;— a  dictionary  without  definitions.  It  is  a 
place  where  words  are  shut  up  and  impounded  so 
that  their  significations  cannot  get  at  them. 

In  t4?aching  children  words  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  education,  the  objects  they  designate  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  presented  When  the  object  is 
familiar  to  the  child,  but  is  one  which  is  not  or 
c^innot  he  present  or  in  sight,  then,  let  it  be  re- 
ferred to,  so  that  there  shall  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  conscious  union  of  the  name  and  the  ob- 
ject, as  in  case  of  the  words,  river,  boat,  moon,  etc. 
If  the  object  it«elf  cannot  l)e  exhibited  and  is  not 
familiar,  so  as  to  he  referred  to,  then  some  repre- 
sentation or  model  of  it  should  be  presented.  But 
let  a  preference  always  be  given  to  the  object 
itself,  or  to  the  recollection  of  it,  when  known. 
In  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  a  series  of  engravings, 
was  prepared  representing  a  variety  of  objects, 
whose  names,  structure,  and  use  the  children 
were  to  leani.  One  day  the  master  having  pre- 
sented to  his  class  the  engniving  of  a  ladder,  a 
hvely  little  boy  exclaimed,  "but  there  is  a  ix'al 
ladder  in  the  court-yard  ;  why  not  tiilk  about  that 
rather  than  the  pictufe?"  *'The  engraving  is 
hert^,"  said  the  nuuster,  "  and  it  is  more  conven- 
ient to  talk  about  what  is  before  your  eyes,  than 
to  go  into  the  yard  to  t4ilk  about  tlu;  other."  The 
boy's  remark,  thus  eluded,  was  for  that  time  dis- 
regjirded.  Sot)n  after,  the  engniving  of  a  window 
formed  the  subject  of  examination.  **  But  whv," 
exclaimed  the  sanie  little  objector,  "  why  talk 
of  this    picture    of  a  window,    when  there  is  a 
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ival  wimli^w  in  the  room  and  there  is  no  need  to 
go  into  the  eoiirt-yard  for  it?**  In  tlie  evening 
l»oth  oin'uinstuncee  were  mentioned  to  Pestalozzi. 
•*  The  l)oy  is  right**  said  he,  **the  reality  is  better 
than  the  counterfeit; — ^piit  away  the  engravings 
ami  lot  ilio  class  he  in8tnicte<l  in  real  objects.'* 

This  wa.<  the  origin  of  a  better  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, sugj^csted  by  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  an 
active  mind.  Put  away  the  engravings,  we  re- 
sponii.  wlicn^  the  real  object-s  can  be  had  or  nj- 
fcrrcd  to.  If  it  Ixi  impracticable  U>  exhibit  the  real 
*tbjcct,  as  it  is  to  show  a  ship  to  an  inland  child, 
then  prcsKMit  a  picture,  or  what  is  l^etter  a  model. 

Apun,  the  tilings,  the  reflations  of  art,  of  sci- 
ence, of  luisinoss,  an*  to  the  mind  of  the  child, 
what  the  nutriment  i)i  f«)<Kl  is  to  his  body;  and 
tlie  mind  will  Ik'  enervated,  if  fetl  on  the  names  of 
thinj^s.  as  much  as  the  lK>dy  would  be  emaciated 
if  Uh\  up(»ii  the  names  of  fiHxl.  Yet,  formerly,  it 
was  aliiiosi  the  universal  practice,  and  we  fear  it  is 
now  nearly  so,  to  keep  children  two  or  three  years 
in  I  lie  spelling  Ixmk,  where  the  mind*s  eye  is 
averted  from  the  objects,  qualities,  relations  of  ex- 
isting things,  and  fastemnl  upon  a  few  marks,  of 
tliems<-lv(»s  wholly  uninteresting. 

Tin'  goi-ges  and  marshy  places  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  produce  a  nice  of  idiots,  known  technic- 
ally, by  the  name  of  cretins.  These  l)eings  are 
divided  by  j)hysi(»logi8ts  into  three  classes."  The 
cretins  <»f  the  lirst  degree  are  men*  blank  idiots. 
Hut  the  cretins  ()f  the  thinl  degree  have  great  fa- 
cility in  acquiring  languages.  They  can  l)e  tiiught 
so  as  to  translate  the  words  of  one?  language  into 
those  of  another,  though  without  the  slightest 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  either  ;  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  they  will,  as  far  as  the  rhyme 
is  concerned,  make  go<xi  jKK'try.  If  words  are 
taught  to  children  for  years  during  the  most 
active  part  of  their  life,  without  any  of  the  ideas 
they  are  intended  to  convey,  ought  we  to  be  sur- 
])rised  if  much  of  our  public  speaking  and  popu- 
lar literature  should  be  the  prcnhiction  of  crijtins 
of  the  thinl  degrei^? — Ilonicc  Maun. 

KclIOES  OF  TIIK  N.  K.   A. 

The  nueting  was  the  largest   in  the  history  of 
the   as>nciaiioii.     It  is  claimed  that  over   17,IKX) 
visitors   were  present.     Very  many  of  the  promi- 
nent educators  of  the  country  were  pnss»nt.     Uf 
cuurj^e,   Dr.    Harris  was  there,  and  he  was  prewnt 
with  a  niessagi'.     He  read  a  pai)er  Ix^fore  the  \a- 
lioiial    Council    of    Kducation,  July  4,   ui)on   the 
siihjeet     *  How  the  Will  Combines  with  the  Intel- 
lect   ill  the  Higher  Orders  of  lA*arning."     In  this 
l»a[M'i'  he  descriU'd  six  stages  of  knowing  :     "  First, 
^iiii[)le  pa>sive  reception  of    impix'ssions   without 
the  action  ni"  the  will:  strond,  the  fii-st  din'Ction 


of  the  intellect  by  the  will,  pnxlucing  attention  ; 
third,  the  second  action  of  the  will,  using  atten- 
tion rei)eatedly  and  guiding  its  successive  acts — 
analysis ;  fciurth,  the  thinl  intention  of  tlie  will, 
which,  thn)ugh  analysis,  discovers  relations  to 
other  objc^cts  or  beings,  and  thus  discovers  relativ- 
ity or  the  relation  of  depimdence  upon  other  thingn. 
This  last,  is  called  synthesis.  The  general  name, 
reflection,  is  given  for  the  union  of  synthesis  and 
analysis,  and  this  is  our  fifth  step.  Up  to  this 
j)oint  we  have  traceil  the  onlers  of  knowing  from 
the  simplest.  sensi^iH^rception  up  to  the  highetft 
scientific  knowing.  Then*  is  a  sixth  order  of 
knowing  which  considei*s  the  action  of  independ- 
ent Ix'ings,  or  wholes,  and  formulates  the  necessary 
tniths  concerning  the  totality  of  relative  beings 
which  Ix'long  within  it."  Thesi*  six  stagers  of  know- 
ing were  dwelt  uixui  at  length. 

On  July  7,  Dr.  Harris  deliven*d  an  admirable 
addivss  on  Horace  Mann,  which  was  consideivd 
the  great  addn»ss  of  the  meeting. 

In  distrussing  the  [mper  of  Suiter intendent  Mills- 
I>augh  of  SiUt  Lake  City  on  *'The  Ethical  Value 
of  History  in  the  Elementary  Sch<x)ls,**  Dr.  Harris 
said  :  "  Education  makes  one  an  articulate  mem- 
ber of  the  higher  whole,  and  moral  education  is 
founded  on  that.  In  applying  the  principles  in  tlie 
si'hool,  four  virtues  an*  of  niH.'essity  manifest. 
They  luw  n»gularity,  pmictuality,  silence  and  in- 
dustry. I  have  seen  a  child  stand  and  rebel  final!  v 
against  its  instmctors.  It  n^fustnl  ixisitively  to  do 
what  it  was  told.  That  is  n*bellion  against  otir 
institutir)ns  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  ovenome  that  spirit,  to  cultivate  the 
transcendental  will,  to  develop  it,  to  make  it  stn)ng, 
to  enable  it  to  raise  its  owner  and  lead  him  up  to 
the  higher  whole.**  Dr.  Harris  seemed  to  be  at 
home  in  every  phase  of  education  and  was  inter- 
ested in  every  discussion. 

The  Buffalo  Exprtw  says  the  following  speech 
made  by  Dr.  (rove  (►f  Denver  was  the  **8tar**  speech 
of  the  council : 

**  *  We  an'  not  living  fifty  years  back.*  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  tenor  of  this  whole  conversation 
has  IxK'n,  *  Oh,  the  good  old  times.*  We  are  plan- 
ning for  the  pn»sent  and  futun^  according  to  con- 
ditions fifty  years  ago.  Speaking  personally,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  honorable  and  fair  in  me  to  say  that 
because  I  lived  on  corn  meal  for  six  weeks  forty 
years  ago,  my  boy  must  do  the  sjime  thing  to-day. 
Because  I  had  to  saw  a  cord  of  wood  every  Satur- 
day and  work  in  the  mornings  and  in  the  evenings 
to  get  my  education,  that  is  no  n»ason  why  my  boy 
should  saw  a  cord  of  wood  every  Saturday  and 
work  mornings  and  evenings  U)  get  his  education. 
It*s  not  good  for  him.  Moreover,  his  mother  does 
not  believe  it  is.    Because  I  endun»d  hardships  and 
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struggles  due  to  conditions  forty  years  ago,  is  no 
reasou  why  my  boy,  living  in  these  times,  should 
suffer  the  hardships  of  bygone  days.  It  is  not  right. 
It  is  not  reasonable.  There  is  danger  in  all 
this  old-days'  talk.  If  we  would  get  close  to 
our  bovs  and  stav  close  to  them,  we  cannot  do  it 
by  telling  them,  'From  this  time  forth  you  must 
be  forty  years  old.'  Every  boy  who  can  have 
|»1,(X)0  a  year  for  his  education  should  have  it.  If 
he  can't  have  that,  let  him  have  as  much  as  he 
can.  If  he  can't  have  any,  then  let  him  work  his 
way  through.  If  he  cannot  work  his  way  through, 
then  he  doesn't  dt^serve  to  get  through.  I  would 
give  my  boy  $1,001)  a  year  if  I  had  it.  \Vc^  should 
rec^>gnize  changes  in  condition,  and  recognize  that 
there  aR»  changes  in  children,  too.  We  must  re- 
nienib<»r  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  not  children 
born  and  living  under  conditions  that  died  forty 
yean*  ago." 

President  Baker  of  Colorado  University  in 
six-iiking  of  morning  exercises,  said:  **That  is 
when'  the  uKmotony  gets  irksome.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  t^>  break  up  the  monotony  and  sweep 
it  out.  I  know,  as  well  as  you,  that  students  go  to 
chaiK'l  day  after  day  in  a  jKirfunctory,  indifferent 
spirit.  The  «?rvices  pall  on  them.  Now,  how  can 
it  bt»  remedied?  In  other  words,  how  can  the 
chaiK'l,  or  church,  if  you  please,  lie  made  interest- 
ing and  abst>rbing  to  the  degree  that  the  student  is 
e»ger  to  attend?  I  will  tt»ll  you  one  plan  that  is 
working  successfully  with  us,  and  it  may  be  of 
value  here  in  the  East.  Every  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  turn  conducts  the  services.  There  is  no 
cut-and-dried  form — no  dead  delivery  of  stale  state- 
ments. The  leader  puts  life  and  color  and  action 
into  his  exercises.  The  students  appreciate  genu- 
ineness and  truth.  They  get  interested.  That 
makes  the  chapel  a  success." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year : 

PrmiUmi:  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Albiny,  New  York. 

Secretary :  Irwin  Shepard,  Principal  State  Normal 
.Schrx)],  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Treasntrer:  1.  C.  McNeill,  Principal  State  Nonnal, 
West  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

VicC'PntideiiU:  Newton  C.  Dougherty  of  Illi- 
nois ;  W.  A.  Bartholomew  of  Kentucky ;  J.  N. 
Wilkinscjn  of  Kansas  ;  Thomas  A.  Futrall  of  Ar- 
kansai) ;  W.  W.  Stetson  of  Maine ;  0.  B.  Cooper 
of  Texas ;  Emma  F.  Bates  of  North  Dakota ;  James 
K.  Powers  of  Alabama ;  C.  G.  Pearse  of  Nebraska  ; 
J.  II.  Collins  of  Illinois;  Thomas  B.  Stockwell  of 
Kh<xle  Island  ;  J.  T.  Merrill  of  Iowa. 

<five  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 

Shakespkake. — Hamlet, 


Science  Work  in  the  Elementary 

Schools— IV. 


The  Study  of  the  Eaktii  as  a  PLANiirr. 

How  can  we  see  the  earth  rotating? 

IIow  can  we  see  it  revolving  round  the  sun  ? 

How  can  we  learn  the  causes  of  the  seasons  ? 

How  can  we  get  a  good  idea  of  the  mocm's  move- 
ment and  phases  ? 

How  can  we  see  the  planets  going  round  the  sun? 

Globes  and  tellurians  and  charts  are  helps,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  sufficient.  Their  use  is  con- 
ditioned on  observation,  otherwise,  the  mind 
doesn't  see  Ixjyond  the  cumbersome  mechanical 
device.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  in  education  to 
enter  uix)n  a  lab<»red  exi)lanation  of  a  cause  to 
pupils  who  have  but  blindly  ol)served  the  phenom- 
enon. How  should  we  study  the  tnirth  as  a  planet  ? 
Bv  vears  of  obst»rvation  of  the  nnA'ements  of  the 
heavenly  Ixnlies,  supplemented  at  the  proper  time, 
by  glolxis  anil  charts.  These  years  of  ob^H'rvation 
Ix^long  principally  to  the  element^iry  schools. 
AVhat  kind  of  observation  is  necessary  ?  ( Vilainly 
not  the  casual,  popular,  unncientilic  kind,  that 
foretells  the  weather  by  the  mcxm  ;  that  never  de- 
tects the  sun  going  eastward  among  the  ntars  nor 
the  moon  overtaking  and  passing  the  sun.  Scien- 
tific ob^^e^vation  is  nt^essary.  To  Ix^  in  the  highest 
sense  scientific  these  obsenations  should  be  made 
by  a  telescope  equatorially  mounted,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  scientific  naked-eye  observation. 
The  purpose  of  this  paix^r  is  to  show  how  to  make 
naked-eve  observations  that  are  scientific,  and  to 
show  the  advantage  of  such  work  in  elementary 
education. 

To  see  celestial  movements  and  to  locate  lines 
and  points  on  the  celestial  sphere  we  must  learn 
the  land-marks,  which  are  the  principal  stars  and 
constellations;  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
make  charts  of  constellations  and  groups  of  con- 
stellations. Some  conspicuous  figure,  or  figures, 
usual  Iv  serves  to  locate  a  constellation,  and  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  charted.  The  Dipper  is 
enough  for  the  (jreat  Bear.  The  Sickle-and-tri- 
angle  is  enough  for  Ixjo. 

How  can  ire  see  the  torth  rtttatin^f  Not  alone 
by  observing  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
because  the  daily  movement  of  the  sun  is  so 
striking  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  an  not  real. 
It  is  by  obstTving  the  daily  movement  of  the 
heavenly  b<Klies,  especially  the  stars,  in  resix^ct  to 
the  pole-stiir.  The  pole-star  seems  t^>  Ix*  tlu^  piv(»t 
about  which  the  heavens  revolve.  When  wi'  can 
contemplate  the  earth's  axis  as^xiinting  toward  the 
pole-star,  and  see  the  northern  stai*s,  in  their 
daily  movements,  describing  circles,  panvllel  with 
each  other,  and  each  st^ir  keeping  always  the  s;inie 
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ilisiaiu'i*  from  the  iH)le-8tftr,  we  Ix^giii  to  SiH?  the 
rail  1 1  inrninjj  on  iUs  axis  fnmi  west  to  eatft.  Aftvr 
\\i'  havr  extendetl  our  obhiervatiouHgoutli ward  and 
SCI'  that  the  diurnal  circles  t)f  all  the  stars  are  i)ar- 
allrl  with  each  other  and  oblique  t^>  the  horizon, 
ami  that  tlieiv  an'  stnrs  that  never  set  (north  cir- 
einnpular  stars),  stiirs  that  art^  above  the  horizon 
niinx'  than  half  the  time,  stars  tliat  are  al)ove  the 
h(ai/.<»n  half  the  time  (etiuatorial  sUirs),  stairs 
that  an'alM)ve  the  horizon  less  than  half  the  time, 
and  sta!"^  that  never  risi»  (south  circumi)olar stars), 
-aftvr  wc  see  this  onler  of  things,  the  earth's  n>- 
tation  is  mnn'  I'vident.  The  celestial  sphere  tniced 
in  thi>  imagination,  with  the  oblique  and  pandlel 
iliiirnal  circles  of  the  stars  is  called  tlie  oblique 
sjihriv.  With  such  a  view,  the  t<»acher  can  intelli- 
j^t'iiily  direct  olx«4i'rvati<ms  that  will  idtimately  help 
pupils  to  see  the  earth  n)t4Uing;  see  it  with  the 
mintl  whili'  contemplating  the  oblique  sphen\ 

Sueh  a  line  of  work  begins  with  the  cinnimpolar 
con>tollations.  Nearly  everybixly  km)ws  the  l^ij)- 
IHT.  then  iH'gin  with  this.  UtH|uire  pupils  to  make 
chart  after  chart  of  this  nmst-ellation  until  it  is 
tlont*  li^hi.  Then  chart  the  Dippi»r  and  i)ole-star. 
Kequin'  the  ix»le-siar  to  Ik.»  placinl  in  the  ci*nt<*r  of 
the  ehart.  and  fhe  d;iv  and  the  hour  to  bi'  written 
at  thr  bottom.  Another  chart  mav  contain  the 
l>il>lHr,  the  i>ole-star,  and  the  >huden*s  Chair.  In 
ain»tlur  ])Ui  the  l>ipix*r,  the  Little  Hipper,  and  the 
Maidi>ir>  Chair,  and  call  this  a  chart  of  thecircum- 
jMilar  constellations.  Thesi' an»  not  all  of  the  cir- 
cnmp«»Iar  constellations,  but  they  are  the  principid 
t>iu's,  and  enough  for  the  purix^si'.  To  be  able  to 
uKiko  this  chart  means  a  gixxl  deal.  The  ^xde-star 
must  1h'  at  thei^cnterand  the  meridian,  not  mves- 
s;irily  ilrawn.  must  divide  the  chart  into  right  and 
left  halves.  The  Mars  nuist  all  have  their  ndative 
po>iuons  to  each  other  and  to  the  meridian,  and 
the  dav  and  the  hour  uuist  bi»  nt»t<Hl.  Hv  the  time 
]>npils  are  able  to  make  a  g^nxi  chart  of  the  cir- 
cunqHtlar  con>tellaiions.  and  have  made  a  stories  of 
charts  fi»r  thi\t*  or  four  different  liours  of  the  night. 
tluN  see  that  ihesi*  stars  seem  to  revi^lve  n^nind  the 
\^*U-  oiuv  a  dav.  Thev  mav  Ix*  able  Xo  Siv  that  a 
ix'\.»hiii«»n  is  made  in  a  little  less  than  a  dav.  oni*e 
in  a  >iar  day.  A  Si*ries  of  charts  i»f  the  circumi>«»lar 
e«»nsiellaiions  for  the  vear.  s;iv  one  for  each  month. 
al\va>^  made  at  the  ssiine  hour  i>f  the  night,  ^ill 
^h. '\\  liiai  ihe?«*' staiv  als*>  revi»lve  n.»und  the  ix»le 
.'iK'f  a  Near  fri»m  east  tt»  west.  iH»nfonnablv  with 
tlsv  ^lai  day's  U-ing  less  than  twi-niy-fi>ur  Ikhifs. 
V\•.^  I  ar.M-  «»i  I  his  will  U*  made  plain  w  hen  we  study 
tin  "rliaeal  ci>nsi*'llati«.»ns.  The  work  i»n  the  cir- 
i  J I  III"  \m  eouMellaiious  may  U-  gr.idi-d  :is  fullnws  : 

l.«  :u  II  to  nvtigni/e  the  lMp|ier. 

1^  ;u  h  i«»  chart  il. 

lxaii»i«»  lind  the  pole-star  by  the  poiniors. 
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4.  Chart  the  Dipper  ami  the  i)oU»-8tar. 

r>.  Chart  the  Dipjx^r,  the  pi»le-star,  and  the 
Maiden's  Chair. 

B.  Chart  the  l)ippt»r,  the  Little  Dipjx'r,  and  the 
Maiden's  Chair.  We  may  call  this  the  circumpolar 
chart.. 

7.  Make  a  series  of  circumixilar  charts  for  one 
night. 

5.  Make  a  stories  for  cuie  vear. 

This  systematic  work  on  the  circunqxj^lar  stars 
is  very  slow.  To  make  a  stories  of  charts  showing 
the  apimnMit  annual  motion  ixituires  a  year,  and 
befon*  the  pupil  is  qualified  to  iK'gin  this  series  he 
must  have  learned  to  chart  accuratt^ly  the  as^x^et 
of  the  i)olar  n»gion  of  the  heavens  at  any  time. 
The  making  of  the  Si'ries  is  light  work,  one  chart 
a  month  d(H's  it.  The  most  of  the  time,  then, 
should  \h}  devoted  ti»  charting  other  con.»«tellati»>ns, 
esix^i'ially  those  that  contain  first  magnitude  stars. 
A  few  stars  well  studied,  fix  the  idea  of  the  oblique 
sphen*.  First,  the  pole-star,  very  near  the  iK>le. 
Then  the  pointers,  with  their  panillel  diurnal  cir- 
cles. Then  Caixdla,  whose  diurnal  circle  merely 
dips  bi»low  the  northern  horizon  and  crossi'S  the 
meridian  not  far  north  of  the  zenith.  Then  Veg;i, 
that  risi's  northeast-by-n<»rth,  and  si*ts  northwest- 
by-noiih.  Then  An'turus  wlu\<<»  diurnal  cin*le  is 
not  as  far  north  as  that  of  the  sun  at  the  time  c»f 
the  summer  soK^ticv.  Then  an  inpiatorial  .star  ;  the 
nn»st  northern  star  in  the  Ix'lt  of  Orion  is  on  the 
celestial  t»quat.<»r.  It  rist's  due  east  and  sets  due 
west ;  one-half  oi  its  circle  is  alx»ve  the  horizon. 
Its  diurnal  circle  hel|>s  us  i4»  .<ih»  the  celestial  etpia- 
toras  it  stands  in  n'SiMrt  to  the  ^xdes  and  luirizoii. 
Then  .Sirius.  which  risi»s  e.ist -southeast,  and  si'ts 
we.<-si»uthwi'st.  The  great<T  part  of  its  ciivle  is 
lx'lt>w  the  horizon.  Then  Ft>malhaut,  which  riHes 
southeast,  cn»s.»<es  the  meridian  rather  low  in  the 
s<.mth,  and  sets  in  the  s«»uthwesi.  Only  a  small  part 
of  itsdiurnal  circle  isabove  the  h<»riztm.  Thes<»uth 
wlestial  ix»le  may  \k'  thought  of  as  the  pivot  about 
which  Sinus  and  Komalhaut  revolve.  The  piuhs 
of  thes^»  two  stars  help  us  to  think  further  t<iwanls 
the  stuith  i^Av  and  understand  that  there  are  south 
circumix»lar  stars  that  never  rise.  The  inuigi^  made 
in  the  mind  bv  thes«'  stars  and  their  diurnal  cin*les 
helps  us  ti>  SiV  the  rvlatitm  of  iH-lestial  poles  and 
eipiaior,  and  fortvs  uihui  us  the  fact  oi  the  eartli*s 
mtatiiUi. 

Why  the  axis  i»f  the  eanh  lends  to  yoiut  always 
in  the  s;ime  dinrtion  may  U-  ilhwinited  by  spin- 
ning a  top. 

//*»«•  ctin  «••  j<#»  tht'  t.iitK  'f"i<fj  n>nnd  th*  itnnf 
First,  we  must  Mithe-un  going  n>und  the  t-:irth. 
Ti»  s*v  this  wi- nnwt  It-arn  the  /«Miiacal  Cimsivlla- 
tions.  .Vt  the  o|»ening  of  m.'Ii«i«i1  in  the  fall  a  g«^.Hl 
constellation  to  U'gin  with  is  Scori^i* i.     During  5>ep- 
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tcuilx»r  it  is  well  prt»sented  in  the  wjiithwest.  (rive 
the  yeur  to  charting  the  zodiacal  congtellatioiiH. 
Finish  one  chart  before  beginning  the  next ;  re- 
member tliat  there  is  danger  of  a  constidlation  gt^t- 
ting  away,  if  you  don't  chart  it  while  it  is  in  good 
lK>sition.  A  year's  work  on  tliese  constellations 
uiakes  it  plain  that  one  by  one  they  are  meeting 
and  passing  the  sun.  At  one  time  we  tii^i  a  const*?!- 
lation  setting  behind  the  sun,  later  we  see  the  same 
const<'llation  rising  before  the  sun.  After  a  while 
the  mind  begins  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that 
the  sun  is  making  a  circuit  of  the  heavens  through 
the  zcxliaeal  constellations. 

A  series  of  chart-s  of  any  constellation,  made  at 
inter\*als,  say  of  one  month  each,  and  always  at 
the  same  hour  of  the  night  and  having  its  |K)sition 
in  respei't  to  the  horizon  not«d,  shows  that  the 
?*tarp  nrv  moving  west  in  rer<pect  to  the  sun,  a  result 
of  the  sun's  moving  eastward  among  tlie  stars. 
This  is  the  apparent  annual  motion  of  the  st^rs, 
first  noticed  in  our  study  of  the  circumpolar  con- 
st4'llations. 

It  is  not  now  difficult  t^>  explain  that  the  earth's 
going  round  the  sun  causes  the  sun  to  seem  to  go 
round  the  earth.  The  path  of  the  t?arth,  in  going 
rriund  the  sun,  is  the  earth's  orbit.  Tlie  appaix^nt 
path  of  the  sun,  as  it  seems  t^)  go  round  the  oartli, 
is  the  ecliptic. 

That  the  eartli  in  revolving  i-oun<l  the  sun  must 
always  keep  in  the  same  plane  may  bi»  illustrat^'d 
by  a  revolving  sling. 

Ill nr  can  iiY  learn  the  cnnmrx  of  the  m'asonnf  The 
work  necessary  to  this  knowledge  may  be  graded  as 
follows: 

Ist.  (.)bser\'at ions  of  the  slant  of  the  sun's  mys 
at  mxjn,  at  different  times  of  the  year,  especially 
at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  The 
edge  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  sill  of  a  south  win- 
dow may  be  marked  upon  the  tloor,  and  a  board 
may  be  leiined  against  the  window  sill  with  one 
end  at  the  mark  to  show  the  slant  of  the  sun's 
rays.  If  the  marks  on  the  lloor  are  prt»served  and 
dated,  the  cliange  of  slant  from  season  to  s(;ason 
becomes  plain. 

2<1.  Observation  ol  the  areas  of  the  shadow  cast 
by  a  given  object  at  the  times  of  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes.  To  do  this  set  up  a  short  board  at  the 
south  end  of  a  table  and  with  a  delicate  i>aint  brush 
trace  the  b«jundary  of  the  shadow  projt?ct4*d  by  the 
b<iard  upon  the  table;  write  ui)on  theUible,  within 
the  area  of  tlieeliadow,  the  dat<?of  the  f>bsi*rvation. 
These  exix?riment«  show  tliat  a  given  lK?am  of  sun- 
shine is  spread  over  different  an'as  at  different  times 
of  the  vear.  Measure  the  different  ai\*as  and  com- 
jKiri!  the  heat  received  by  a  given  sipiare  inch  at 
the  different  dates. 

3rd.    Obeervations  of  the  diurnal  circles  of  the 


sun  at  different  seas<^>n8  of  the  year.  We  st»e  the 
sun  moving  through  the  constellations  of  the  zcxii- 
ac.  When  he  is  among  those  that  an*  north  of  the 
celestial  equator,  as  the  stars  about  him,  he  is 
above  the  horizon  moR»  than  half  the  time  ;  when 
on  tht^  celestial  equator  he  is,  as  an  e<iuatorial  star, 
above  the  horizon  half  the  time;  when  south  of 
the  celestial  equator  he  is,  as  the  stars  about  him, 
above  the  horizon  less  than  half  the  time.  As.^)- 
ciate  the  changes  in  durati<m  of  daily  sunshine 
with  the  advancing  and  retn»ating  diurnal  circles 
of  the  sun. 

The  caustis  of  the  seas<:)ns,  as  now  learned,  are 
the  difference  in  slant  of  the  sun's  niys  and  the 
difference  in  duraticm  of  dailv  sunshine.  The 
cause  of  thest»  diffenMices  we  have  alreadv  st^i^i. 
It  is,  tlu^  sun  is  half  the  year  north  and  half  the 
year  south  of  the  celestial  equator.  Ihielly,  the 
cause  is  the  obliquity  of  tlie  ecliptic. 

AVe  have  now  the  foundation  to  mulei-stand  the 
division  of  the  earth's  surface  int-o  tlie  /.ones  of 
light. 

Also,  we  have  the  foundation  for  working  out 
the  stuLsons  of  other  latitudes.  If  we  go  to  the 
equator,  we  have  no  seasons  in  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  term  ;  because*  thert^  the  diurnal  circles 
of  the  heavenlv  boilies  are  half  al><»vt?  and  half 
below  the  horizon.  If  we  go  north  the  st»asons 
become  more  and  more  extix^me,  becausi'  the  diur- 
nal circles  become  more  and  mon;  oblitjue.  The 
region  of  circumpolar  constellati<»ns  grows  larger 
and  larger  (easily  shown  by  a  celestial globi* ),  and 
if  we  go  so  far  north  that  the  stars  alx^ut  the  sum- 
mer solstice  become  circumi)olar,  theixi  tlu;  sun 
while  passing  the  summer  solstice  l.>ehaves  as  a 
circumpolar  sUir,  and  for  a  time  never  si*ts.  We 
do  not  have  to  go' very  far  north,  about  the  time  of 
summer  s(.>lstice,  to  see  the  sun  simply  dip  below 
the  northern  horizon  ;  it  is  proper  to  .say  that  he 
dips,  as  then  seen  from  our  latitude  (about  40° 
north). 

JIow  ain  ire  yd  a  good  kka  of  the  m<X)it\^  vutvemvnt 
and  phases  f  Make  a  series  of  charts  showing  the 
phases  of  the  iiuxm  and  her  iX)sition  among  the 
stars  from  night  to  night,  during  the  i)eri(Kl  from 
new  uuH)n  to  full  moon.  To  give  this  diivction  is 
hardly  necessary,  because  while  we  an*  working 
with  the  zodiacal  constellations  the  moon  is  often 
an  interesting  intruder,  and  is  sure  t-o  Ix*  charted. 
We  can  measure  the  lunar  month,  approximately, 
from  one  lirst  quarter  to  the  next  lii*st  quarter. 
We  can  tell  when  the  m(X)n  is  verv  near  the  lirst 
quarter  by  the  strikingly  jx^rfect  half  phase.  We 
can  apx)roximate  the  length  of  the  sidereal  month 
by  noting  the  iH>sition  of  the  morjn  in  a  contiiel 
tion  and,  afterr wards,  the  time  of  lier  return  U 
same  (or  nearly  the  same)  podtion.    W'^ 
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proximate  the  lengtli  of  a  lunar  day,  by  observing 
the  time  of  the  moon's  crossing  tlie  meridian  on 
two  successive  days.  The  lunar  day  is  the  length 
of  the  tide  day.  The  lunar  month  (2^)J  days)  is 
the  origin  of  the  calendar  month.  The  phases  of 
the  moon  divide  the  lunar  month  into  quarters  ; 
the  nearest  number  of  whole  days  in  a  quarter  is 
seven  ;  this  is  the  origin  of  the  week.  The  differ- 
ence* l)etwtH?n  the  lunar  month  (29i  days)  and 
sidereal  month  (27}  days)  shows  very  strikingly 
that  the  sun  is  running  eastward  among  the  stars' 

How  cnn  we  aev  a  phmH  going  round  the  i^unf 
By  a  series  of  charts  showing  the  movement  of 
the  planet  among  the  stars.  We  become  acquainted 
with  the  bnghtCT  planets  while  working  on  tlu» 
Z(xliac4il  constellations.  If  one  is  in  the  particular 
constellation  that  we  are  studying,  it  should  always 
be  designate*!  on  the  chart  by  its  sign  (as  ^  for 
Venus).  After  we  leave  the  constellation  U)  learn 
another,  let  us  ivturn,  and  chart  it  once  in  a  whiK^ 
to  see  what  the  planet  is  doing.  We  shall  soon 
tind  that  it  is  moving.  If  it  is  moving  east,  it  is 
going  forward;  if  west,  it  is  narograding.  Hy 
following  an  inferior  planet  (as  Venus)  thnnigh 
its  forwanl  and  rt'trognide  movements,  we  really 
see  the  planet  going  round  the  sun.  While  retro- 
grading it  is  simply  pa.ssing  l^etween  us  and  tlu* 
sun.  To  follow  one  of  the  near  planets  through 
its  period  as  an  evening  star  is  enough  to  show  us 
that  the  planet  is  going  round  the  sun.  If  we 
make  a  record  of  the  positions  of  Jupit<M-and  Saturn 
from  vear  to  vear,  it  is  I'asv  to  stx^  that  thev  are 
getting  farther  and  farther  eastward  every  year, 
notwithstanding  each  has  a  s^wll  of  rotrograda- 
tion  while  we  are  passing  between  it  and  the 
sun.  The  retrogradation  of  Vejms  is  a  ix^al  mo- 
tion, and  obser\'ing  it  helps  us  to  see  the  planet 
going  round  the  sun,  while  that  of  Jupiter  or 
Saturn  (superior  planets)  is  an  apparent  motion. 
In  their  race  round  the  sun,  the  earth,  every 
thirteen  and  three-tenth  months,  overtakes  and 
passes  Jupiter.  Bi»cause  we  are  then  unconsciously 
passing  him,  he  s<»ems  to  Ix^  falling  back  aiiumg 
the  stars. 

Learning  some  of  the  principal  stars  and  con- 
stellations is  alX)Ut  all  that  we  could  expect  Ix'low 
the  grammar  grades.  Five  or  six  (irst-niagnitude 
stars  and  as  many  of  the  most  ct)nspicuous  c«»n- 
stellations  well  learned  before  entering  the  gnun- 
mar  grades,  would  be  sufficient  foundation  foreoni- 
pleting  the  work  indicated  in  this  pa^x^r. 

W.  1*.  Shannon. 

(tREHNSBCWJ,  Ind. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distix*ss(.'d. 

Cow  PER. — Rdiremenl. 


New  Generation. 


The  last  generation  was  born  and  educated  under 
other  in.stitutions,  and  bn)ught  into  active  life 
strong  hereditary  and  traditional  feelings  of  respect 
for  established  authority,  mert»ly  because  it  was 
established  ;  of  veneration  for  law,  simply  because 
it  was  law ;  and  of  deference  both  to  secular  and 
ecclesia.**tical  mnk,  because  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  rt^veri'  rank.  But  scarcely  any  vestige  of  this 
reverence  for  the  past  now  Remains.  The  momen- 
tum of  hereditary  opinion  is  sjx'ut.  The  genera- 
tion of  men  now  entering  upon  the  stage  of  life 
will  act  out  their  desires  more  fully,  more  effect- 
ively, than  any  generation  of  men  that  has  ever 
existiil.  Alri'ady,  thetmmpof  this  innumerable 
host  is  .sounding  in  imr  ears.  They  an*  the  men 
who  will  take  counsel  of  their  desires,  and  make 
il  law.  The  condition  of  s«K'ietv  is  to  Ix' onlv  an 
enilxMlinient  of  their  mighty  will ;  and  if  greater 
caiv  be  not  taken  than  has  ever  hen»tofore  been 
tiiken,  to  inform  and  regulate  that  will,  it  will 
inscrilx'  its  laws  all  over  the  face  of  society  in  such 
broad  an(.l  t<*rrirtc  diameters,  that,  not  only  who- 
ever runs  may  read,  but  wlHH*ver  reads  will  run. 
Should  avarice  and  pride  obtain  the  mastery,  then 
will  the  humble  and  the  poor  be  ground  to  dust 
beneath  their  chant»t  wheels;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  l).*s(»tting  vices  and  false  knowledge 
U-ar  riwav,  then  will  everv  wealth v  and  educated 
and  refined  individual  and  familv  .stand  in  the 
same  relation  tt)  society,  in  which  game  stands  t-o 
the  spoilsman.    -  Horace  Mnnn. 


A  Maiden^  Ideal  of  a  Husband. 


(lenteel  in  ^xirsonage. 
Conduct,  and  equipage, 
Noble  by  heritage, 

( ienerous  and  free  ; 
Brave,  not  romantic ; 
lA'arned,  not  [H'dantie  ; 
Frolic,  not  frantic ; 

This  nmst  he  Ix*. 

Honor  maintaining, 
>reanness  disdaining, 
Siill  entertaining, 

Kngaging  and  new. 
Nrat  but  not  finical  ; 
Snge  hut  not  cynical  ; 
Nevrr  tvnmnieal ; 

But  ever  true. 

— Hniry  Vnrey. 

None  but  hinist'lf  can  U*  his  parallel. 

Lons  TnKonAM).--7'/i<'  Donlfle  Fohelototl. 
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A  JOVS/tdl  FOR  TSB  paooRBsaivs 


TIME  OF  PUBLIC ATIM.— The  Inland  Edi'catiir  t>  publlxhol 
on  Ihe  flnt  ol  «*ch  moalh.  If  ]<ubHcribvnt  do  not  receive 
!t  by  Ihe  twelfth  Ihe;  shnulil  nocKy  uk  (i(  thai  (acl. 

SUBSC8IP1IM  Il«ns.~t1.0a  a  year,  single  copies  15  <vnU. 

10  begin  wKh  the  current  Ihguc.  We  can  furnish  all 
b«ck  nutnben  il  desired,  except  SeiJlembcr,  IHPfl.  whleh 
UoulofprlDt. 

CH4ME  OF  UOREH.— When  (nibwribeiBdeiilre  aehuifceof 
■ddrew  they  ihauld  Always  [ndlente  Ihv  old  addrvwi  as 
well  an  the  new.  We  will  change  a  xubsiTllior'H  addntm 
■»  often  as  desired,  but  muiit  Insli'l  that  this  i^unditlou 
be  complied  with. 

IIEIIITTAIICES.—Kenillluires  should  be  iniule  by  reginleied 
letter,  Eipren  or  Fosl  Offliv  money  iirder,  nr  bank  dnifl. 
pnyatile  to  Tae  INLAND  PcHLuniiNQ  t'ouPANV.  lu  remlt- 
lliig  for  Hubwriptlon  It  will  be  of  nent  HwlHtance  to  ut 
If  thCDBme  of  the  agent  tailing  the  siibJUTiptiou  iBStnled. 
AlwayK  send  remiltiuiceH  lor  siiliBeri]jtlaus  pant  due  to  us 

ADVEiTISim  HATES  furnished  uti  apiillcntlon. 
Adilresn  all  coDimunliuttlonn  to 

Tbe  Inland  11'bijsuino  Comi'anv. 
n&  South  sixth  St 


■e  Haute,  Itidfi 


Thi' 
ewYt'ar.  "^ 


Witli  this  isMiif  The  Ei>i-<'at"1!  Ih- 
giiw  itH  mMjond  yt-ur  and  ilH  third 
viihinx'.  Kiioiigh  htm  boeii  luiid  in 
fiirmiT  ir^xn-n  iii  n'gani  to  the  Miincuiiiit  iiiu'iioiim- 
nal  siiccecK  which  it  liiip  iilreurty  achieved,  and  we 
eiitor  »\<>tn  the  piiblieiilion  >>i  <iiir  Ihird  vnhiine 
with  every  reawm  fur  eiiciui  rage  merit,  Nu  mie 
foelH  greater  cuuHe  for  pongnttiilatioii  than  Ihe  eil- 
ilorf  and  proprietiint  nf  the  magazine  at  the  very 
great  interest  iiianifei'ted  in  tlie  artieles  whii'h 
have  bfi'ii  pithlii^heil  during  Ilie  past  year.  WV 
have  not  been  able  in  all  eawH  Xti  pnwnt  articlcH 
which  we  liad  proiiiiHed,  owing  to  llie  fact  that 
(iiany  of  the  seizes  extended  through  iimn-  mim- 
hen*  than  waa  at  first  contemplated.  We  iH'lieve, 
hnwever,  that  tlie  pi)licy  of  having  di.-ciisiiioiiH 
more  complete,  and  liavitig  them  run  thri'iigli  wv- 
eral  numbers  is  one  that  adds  very  niatf'rially  to 


the  vainc  of  tlie  discuteion  for  f^achera.  Our 
readi>lx  may  rcKl  aiKiired  that  no  effort*  will  be 
ppan-d  Ui  keep  The  Kihicator  up  to  itK  high  Kland- 
nrd  and  t*)  increase  its  efliciency  during  the  year 
to  come.  While  the  task  uf  editing  such  »  inagH- 
zine  is  by  no  means  a  light  one,  yet  the  editors 
have  found  it  very  pleasant  work  with  hardly  an 
exception.  Onr  readem  have  been  very  patient  in 
r<!gard  to  any  Hhort'CoiningH  in  connection  cither 
with  the  editorial  or  biisinesx  management  of  the 
paper.  The  liundit-da  of  letters  that  continually 
reach  us  from  subEKribcrs  and  prominent  educa- 
tors over  the  country  impress  the  editors  with  the 
fact  that  their  work  lias  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 
The  KuircAToH  does  not,  by  any  meaiip,  propoBe  to 
rest  upon  the  record  which  it  has  mode  in  the 
past,  but  continual  effort  will  hi-  made  toward  its 
future  imi>ruvemenl. 


With  this 


■  begin   the 


•I  limes 

MfCwh.         ,.,p^  „,,  g^.^^  ,^j,,^^j„, 

McCush  is  a  fitting  subject  with  which  to  begin 
this  Mcries.  No  man  has  left  a  greater  iiTi]>ress 
iipin  Ihe  educational  atfairs  i)f  tins  country.  It  Ik 
also  a  fitting  time  to  pnrsent  this  article  because 
the  iiiHlitiilion  that  receive<l  the  lutge  f<hareuf  the 
labors  of  Dr.  McCosh  in  this  country  is  soon  to 
celebrate  its  l-Wth  anniversary.  So  we  are  glad  to 
present  something  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  in- 
Htitntion  at  the  s»nie  time.  The  writer  knew  Dr. 
McCosli  anti  crounts  it  a  great  privilege  l<)  have 
calli'd  him  teacher.  Every  man  in  Princeton  loved 
the  T'resident  living,  and  will  keep  him  in  memory 
as  a  gracious  benedictiim. 


Why  l>i> 
Yoii  Tviwlk  ? 


Th( 


'.  ha 


crease  inihc  number  of  applicants 
for  iMMtiona  to  teach  this  year. 
Nearly  every  vacancy  has  been  itealoualy  sought  by 
many  candidates.  Scho()l  tnist«es  say  they  never 
saw  >Ki  many  people  so  anxious  to  toach.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  These  aie  c1ok>  times  and 
pw>ple  on  !«liiriee  fare  bewl.  It  is  natural  Unit 
many  j>eople  out  of  work  un^  looking  for  tiuliiries. 
This  tncrenHe  in  the  uiimberH  knocking  at  the 
teacher's  gate  may  come  from  several  directions. 
There  are  those,  who,  having  left  the  profession  in 
better  timers,  now  wish  to  leach  again  till  times 
get  better  i^iin.  There  an-  those  who  have  never 
tai^flit,  but  who  believe  that  anylnMly  can  teach, 
and  seek  to  hiidge  over  the  time  <if  adversity. 
Theiv  haw  been  a  hii^c  attendance  at  Hclniolsand 
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OoIIejji's  during  ll)P  lael  t«i'  or  three  yCHrg,  despile 
till'  hnni  timcE.  The  Inrgu  gradimting  (^la^^es,  thi? 
yiMir,  iiiuet  In?  providcnl  Htth  I'mplowtii^nt.  It  is 
iiutiiml  LhiiMheac  inrn  nnd  wonvn  should  seek 
i>tiipl')yiii<.'iil  thnl  will  briiig  Kalaiice.  Many  of 
tlieSL'  havi!  no  thought  ut  U>aching  m'IiooI  lotip'r 
lliHi)  Uibridgi-  uv-er  thi!  fiimndiil  striugeiiry;  many 
tcacli  eo  us  to  have  an  income  while  nudyiiig  ln« 
or  medicine.  Then,  there  src  thoBn  who  lm\'c 
hwn  prepiiring  lo  Itach  echool ;  il  m  (air  in  «iy 
thai  (his  uiiinberiBlargiT  Umn  ever  bptore,  Tlic^- 
lire  tlic  jte'iplewhowish  to  iiiiikeK-whing  their  IhV- 
w>)rk.  To  this  end  tliey  have  bwu  Rpendiiig  their 
tiini'  Hnd  money  undying  those  pn)blon)s  which 
wilUiUhem  tiirthia  work.  They  believe  that  teach- 
ing ie  a  pmfewion  ;  that  only  tlintw.'  am  tcucb  wlin 
iindfirMtMncl  the  xtibjeet'malter  and  the  nature  nr 
the  being  in  be  taught ;  tlkac  it  is  u  grvnt  reepiiun- 
bility  to  undertake  to  direct  the  child ;  that  igno- 
rance of  the  princ'iplfs  ut  leaching  \e  criminal  in 
thn  teacher  to-day.  In  slinrl,  tlies."  are  the  lueii 
aiul  women  who  have  en(«i'ed  this  vocation  be- 
cuuHe  they  believe  it  to  oKer  the  grandest  oppor- 
timtty  ill  life  for  belUsring  humanity. 

When  applicaiile  belonging  to  all  tlieee  c]a»<ea 
have  approached  h-IiooI  traaieeB  this  year  perhaps 
tbry  have  not  been  asked  why  tliey  wish  to  teach 
school,  and  we  shall  find  rcpivuvnuitivee  (roiii  each 
claw  in  the  8cliool-room  ihin  year.  Why  do  you 
teach  V 


Tlie  word  wanti^l  is  [mind,  ila  pmnnnciatlon  asccr- 
taineil,  iti^  growth  traced,  and  it«  meaning  learned 
with  greatest  ease ;  and  in  all  tlmse  points  the  In- 
l^mational  is  lull  and  accurate.     We  can  heartily 


Voiiiig  IVople' 


le  list  of  l)oiiks  iif  llif 
.oung     People's    Keading 
R,-«.lhiK  Clri-I«     ci^i^  f^^  i^i^.  ^  ,,„  ^.^. 

BtMikB.  cellentone,     We  have  been 

reading  these  bonkB  and  have  not  [onnd  apiHir 
one  in  ihe  lisl.  In  ottr  opinion  this  pmvision  for 
ihv  n'oding  o(  <nir  yonng  people  is  the  greau't-t 
nioveinent  that  has  been  made  in  education,  Tho 
g(K«l  to  !).■  derived  (nmi  providing  thi-  children  of 
to-day  with  goiid  read ing-nialler can  niil  Ix-  ecti- 
uiaUhI,  It  is  ivjpsihie  for  ever)'  cliild  to  have  thu 
very  last  in  lileraliire,  and  wo  firtuly  believe  that 
it  Ik  the  atisohite  dnty  of  i^hicil  otticera  to  provide 
these  txMiks  in  HiilTicieiiti  qiiuntitioB. 


The 


rvel 


\n  iKuik-niaknig.  holli  in  con- 
IliUTimtimiiil  „,„,  „„,,  ,„,^,,^,i^a|  excellence. 
l>tftt(>uary.  u  is  very  sali»facU)ry  in  every 
way.  1 1  seems  to  ns  to  reprew-nt  tlie  best  then>  is 
in  tlie  Knglish  tanjipjage.  It  is  always  dignifii'tl. 
ll  If  a  eInndanJ  nf  excetli-ntf  for  the  Ktudent.  and 
no  teacher  can  afford  fi  be  without  it.  ThiHedi- 
lion  isncimipli-tt-  dietioimry.  It  is  practically  n 
new  IxMik.  The  supplement  and  nnich  new  nia- 
iorial  hiive  Ixfii  worked  into  the  body  of  Ihe  li-xik. 


rping 
riC  latji  uitjiiih, 
presents  heiv  the  pictnrc  of  Superintendent  \V.  B. 
li^iiiclair,  Peniocralic  candidate  for  Stale  Superin- 
tendent. The  teachtirH  over  the  slatii  will  meet 
Mr.  Sinclair  during  the  summer,  as  he  will  vi^it 
many  of  the  institutes. 


We 


e  luul  n 


Ti.,.  j..m.    ""  """• '""'  7".;:  "-■^"' ,, 

a  solution  of  the  hi«  problem 

Arltlimt.tir     ,-„  ^|,^.  .,„„^.  „nihu.etic  e«m- 

BKHiiiliiHtltni.  i„aiion.    The  following  is  the 

only  atlulion  we  have  s«^'«n  lliai  Hlls  all  the  tmidi- 

tiotis  of  the  problem : 

Let  tx  =  t)ip  payment  made  annually.  Now, 
thn  int«I\<st  on  ttvm  at  Bf  for  one  year  i'st3(X),0U, 
.  ■.  The  amount  is  fffiMiO.OO,  due  at  end  nf  lirrt  year. 
Deduct  the  payment,  ?x  ;  ,-.  JtWHHi  — f  s  remains. 
.■.  $<i:MK1  — f  X    is   Ihe   principal   for   second  year. 


Thif 


for  the 


r  givi 
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I  ^'<\('A)  —  $x )  .(K)  or  $:JSI  .<U)  —  .<X>  x.  I  Itnuv  the 
mnount  at  I'lidof  «<'coih1  year  is  >>(>741.(>() —  $!.<)(>  x. 
Take  away  ixiyiiii'iit*  x,  and  $<)741  .(>()— $2.()<)X  is  tJie 
principal  for  the  third  year.  Tliis  at  (>Cy  gives 
$4(U.4*.>«)  — ^.12:^x  as  int.  third  year.  .'.  Amount 
at  end  of  third  year  is  $714().01)()— $2.1S.}(>x.  Take 
away  payment  $x,  and  the  principal  for  fourth 
vear  is  $714(>.0{K)  — ^TJ.lSJJOx.  This  sum  at  O'a 
yields  ^28.7<>57()— $.lt)101()X  inU^ri'st.  .*.  Auiount 
at  end  of  fourth  year  is  $7574.S(n7r)  —  ^S.:»>74()lfi  x. 
Take  away  i?x  as  payment  and  the  remainder  is 
$7574.«r)17ft— H3746i(>x.  Since  the  last  ])ayment 
cancels  the  debt,  nothing  renmins. 
.-.  $4.374t5ir>x=$7574.8<n7<> 

.  *.  X  =  $1 731.55  to  nearest  cent. 

♦  *  * 

ludiaiia  '^^  growth  of  this  institution  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  been 
University,  remarkable.  In  1884  the  total  en- 
rollment wa8  only  144 ;  this  year  the  enrollment 
was  879.  The  University  has  been  fortunate  in 
sectiring  well-prepared,  live  young  men  for  its 
professors,  and  this  may  in  i)urt  account  for  its 
prosperity. _ 

Some  Recent  Books  fou  English 

Teachers. 


Practical  Exercise*  inEitglhh.  By  Huber  <Jfay 
Buehler.  New  York :  Harper  ik  Bros.  Pages 
152,  price  — 

Specimens  of  BlxposUion.  Selected  an4  edited  by 
Hammond  .Lamont.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  «& 
Co.    Pages  180,  price  50  cents. 

Studies  in  Structure  and  Style.  By  AV.  T.  Brews- 
ter. New  Y'ork  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pages  280, 
price  ^1.10. 

Pradical  Rhttoric.  By  John  B.  Quackenbos. 
Xew  Y'ork,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago :  American 
Book  Co.     Pages  477,  price  $1.00. 

The  Ard^n  ShakenjKnre.  8epanite  plays  edited 
by  various  pt^rsons.  Boston  :  I).  C  Heath  &  Co. 
40  cent*  each. 

Ttarhing  the  Lumjnage-Arts.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
New  York  :  I).  Appleton  tV:  Co.  Pages  LTO, 
price  *1. a). 

The  int4jn»8t  taken  in  the  subject  of  Knglish  in 
the  schools  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
text-books  <m  every  conceivable  phase  of  the  work 
which  are  lK*ing  issued  by  the  various  ])ublishing 
h<inKOs,  and  by  the  almost  unlimited  number  of 
articles  apix^aring  in  all  kinds  cff  journals  and 
magazines  on  the  same  topic.  The  b(M)ks  issued 
range  from  b^ioks  of  exercises,  through  the  Helds  of 
analysis,  rhetorical  criticism,  annotat^'d  classics, 
etc.,  to  works  which  aim  to  develoj)  the  ix-nlagogy 
of  the  subject.  While  the  principh'S  which  should 
underlie  the  teaching  of  Knglish  are  gradually  as- 


suming a  great^'r  clearness,  there  is  still  U^  1m? 
found  a  vast  divergence  of  view  among  tliose  who 
att^Mupt  to  tn^at  the  i)edagogy  of  the  subject, 
ow-ing  mainly,  we  believe,  to  a  failure  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  discussion  to  use  terms  in  the  same 
sense.  In  no  other  subject  is  there  among  prac- 
tical teachers  so  much  variety  of  opinion  about  the 
Ixist  methods  of  procedunj  as  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  Knglish.  Among  the  most  valuable 
lx>oks  that  have  been  issued  recentlv  are  those 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  are 
on  different  phast*s  of  the  subject,  but  each  is  of 
distinct  value  in  the  field  that  it  attempts  to  treat. 
They  are  books  that  can  be  recommended  without 
reservation. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  Mr.  Buehler's  book  is  apt- 
ly indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  practical  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  In  his  preface  the  author  says, 
that,  **  since  pupils  come  to  school  with  many  of 
their  habits  of  expression  already  fonned  on  bad 
models,  our  schools  must  give  some  attention  to 
the  special  work  of  pointing  out  common  errors 
of  speech,  and  to  leading  pupils  to  convert  knowl- 
edge of  these  errors  into  new  and  correct  habits  of 
expression.'*  The  book  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  that  correct  English  is  largely  a  matter 
of  correct  choice  between  two  or  more  forms  of  ex- 
pression. The  bulk  of  the  work  is,  therefore,  made 
up  of  exercises  in  w^hich  the  student  is  obliged  to 
discriminate  in  the  use  of  possible  expressions. 
His  habits  of  correct  expression  are  to  be  strength- 
ened thereby.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  book  is 
l>repared  e8i)eeially  to  accompany  Professor  Hill's 
admirable  **  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,'*  published 
by  the  same  house.  The  teacher  who  is  desirous 
of  finding  an  abundance  of  material  for  his  high 
school  classes,  or  even  for  the  use  c)f  classes  in  the 
mort*  advanced  grades  of  the  district  schools,  will 
not  find  a  lx?tter  source  than  thi8b>ok. 

The  second  book  mentioned,  forms  one  of  a  series 
published  by  Henry  Holt  ^  Co.,  under  the  title 
of  "  Knglish  Readings."  That  part  of  the  series 
of  special  interest  here,  consists  of  four  volumes 
already  published,  Xa)  which  a  fifth  is  to  be  added. 
These  books  take  up  each  of  the  four  discourse 
processes*,  and  by  means  of  apt  illustrations  chosen 
from  the  lx?st  writers,  illustrate  all  of  the  ])rinci- 
ples  of  the  subject  The  books  in  the  series  w  Inch 
have  Ixien  issued  so  far  an*  as  follows  :  PesrrijttioUy 
by  Charles  S.  Baldwin,  Nnrrntion,  by  W.  T. 
Brewster,  E.rjmlioii,  by  Hammond  Uun<»nt,  Ar- 
gnmnitaliun  (modern)  by  (teoi^e  F.  J^aker.  The 
fifth  volume  on  Classic  Argumentation  is  t^)  1k^  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Baker.  Th(»  first  part  of  each  volume 
ccmsists  of  the  introduction  by  the  editor,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  si)ecial   discourse'  ])nx'ess  under 
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rorisi«lrnnion   is»  cU*arlv   worked  out.      Then  fol- 

m 

ln\v  th«-  H'Wtinnif,  acconipunitHl  by  any  notes  that 
jin-  iuMMssary  t^»  make  their  meaning  p^Tft^tly 
elfar.  Thus,  we  Hnd  that  Mr.  I^ummt  begins  with 
a  rlfar  statement  uf  the  lhtN»ry  of  exptwailion. 
Fill  lowing  tliif?  he  iUui?t  rates,  by  means  of  Ar- 
n«»M*.-  e-say  on  Wordsworth,  the  development  nf 
thf  plan.  K(»ur  outlines  of  this  essay  are  given. 
iH-^'inniuj:  with  thr  very  sfimpli-st  and  procee*ling 
ti»  thr  iiioiv  romplex.  Following  tliis  intnxiu*'- 
tory  matt^-r  we  have  a  numl)er  of  the  best  .*iptH.'i- 
ui«-n«-  «►!  i'Xp<^sition  frum  leading  writers.  No 
•  •nt-  ran  f«»ll«»w  the  work  in  this  litthr  l)ook  with- 
out having  tin'  general  subject  ttf  it  impn*.ssi'd 
Miucli  more  foreibly  and  clearly  ui)on  liis  mind 
than  it  has  evtT  been  before.  Tlie  only  objection 
that  it  Moins  p«>ssible  to  make  to  tlie  series  is.  that 
tin*  >«^ltrtitins  are  often  incomplete  i>ortii»ns  of 
largtT  \N«»rks.  It  is  a  que.*ition  in  the  min«ls  of  ^nyuie 
t«achi  i>  whether  it  i.s  not  better  to  take  «ine  pn>- 
ducti'in  and  illustrate  from  it  all  *>i  the  laws  of 
narnition  <»r  exjxisition,  as  the  case  maybe,  instead 
«►!  !*tlecting  sh«)rt  imssages  fnMii  a  number  of 
works,  of  course,  it  cstn  very  tnithfully  be  said, 
that  no  nnr  S4*lection  is  likely  t«»  illustnite  in  thrir 
vntiifty  all  of  the  leading  principles  of  tlu*  dis- 
c«»uisf  pPK'ess. 

Mr.  1  *.!■«' w.-^ter's  **  Stmlie-s  in  .^truciun' and  Style  " 
i>  a  valuable  addition  totheIi.<t  of  works  which  aim 
at  a  4l«lhiite  tn*atment  of  rhetorical  analysi.**.  The 
>tudi«->  an'  bas»'d  ui)on  seven  nuMlern  essays,  and 
th«'  xhciions  couM  hanllv  Ix*  Ix'ttrr  than  th«»se 
given.  Tlu'V  an*  as  folli^ws :  FniudeV  Ihfmt  of 
till  >'/*'//<<■>/«  Armathi,  St«'Vens<in's  I*rrstni>if  KrfHr!- 
'  nr.  fiiiif  Ii"i,  tt\  Mi»rley's  .V'/'v////»»i/,  .VrnoldV  ^>»» 
the  St'iihi  iif  (\ltlr  Lit* ratlin,  Kuskin's  i'mim  of 
Willi  f>Hii\  Newman's  W'h'it  U  n  fnir* mittf  * 
liryre'^  Thr  Stnmjth  of  Ahii  ricaii  Ihmoi'rarf/. 

Tin-  l)«M»k  would  Ix'  valuable  as  a  i'<ilh'ction  of 
M'vrn  striking  UHKlern  «•^^ays,  rvrn  if  thrn-  wen* 
in  I  >tii<lifs  in  structun*  an<l  >tyN'  accompanying 
lin'iii.  In  in-atingthe  structure  t>f  tlu' essays,  Mr. 
r»rt'\\>trr  (lis<'U>ses  such  topics  a**  (  1  i  thmbject  of 
\]\r  v>-a\ .  1-1  the  prinriples  of  its  strui'tun*.  i  il  i 
ilu'  plan  of  the  narrative,  i4)  questions  on  the 
slniciun*  of  thees.siy.  an*l  '.^i  genenil  sugge.-t ions. 
The  i)lan  of  thei'hapter  or  essay,  is  generally  caif- 
Inlly  worked  out  by  means  of  a  diagram,  which 
makes  clear  the  n-lations  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
selection,  lu  thes»*  studies  i»n  structure'  thixv 
thing?-  are  made  clear  :  (  1  .)  the  architectural  plan, 
M»  to  ^.peak,  of  the  thought.  i2)  the  methi»d  by 
which  the  thought  is  fitly  f ran jed  and  joined  to- 
grihii-  iiit<i  the  whole,  and  '81  as  a  laiycr  i>roblem 
follnwin;^  tliesi'  two.  tln'  tituessof  the  structuiv 
thus   ]>laiinetl   and   articulated    to   meet  the  cou- 


ditions  lx»th  of  puriK>se  and  of  ;he  eireumfltances 
inipress*Hl  up<»n  the  autlior.  In  Ids  noU'H  on  the 
style  of  tlio  essay  .Mr.  Bn-wster  diHCiii«i»s  oach 
under  thnn*  heatL* :  the  pur|)«»se  i»£  the  style,  the 
technique  of  the  style,  general  summary  and  mig- 
gestions.  The  work  is  a  m<x]el  of  b(x>k-uiaking ; 
the  text  of  the  essays  having  numbered  {laragraphs 
and  lines,  with  notes  and  intnxl  not  ions  wherever 
neivssary.  The  l»ok  is  furtlier  enriched  with 
some  exallent  bibliographies,  and  with  an  admi- 
rable intnxltiction  by  Profess^  ir  <  George  R.  Carpen- 
ter of  Columbia  I'niversity.  We  have  never  seen 
a  lMx»k  that  would  impress  quite  so  fully  a.<  this 
uix>n  the  mind  of  a  student,  the  fact  that  the 
-tnicttire  and  style  oi  a  pnMlucti«»n  are  not  mere 
cmtside  forces,  but  organic  parts  of  it. 

The  fourth  boi>k  mentioutni  has  just  lx»en  issued 
by  the  American  \UtK)k  Company,  and  tAki^  up 
the  subject  of  rhetoric  fnnn  a  somewhat  new  ix»int 
of  view.  The  author  has  adopted  the  2U*sthetic  as 
the  true  ha.-is  of  literary  criticism,  and  has  en- 
deavon^d  to  sh«iw  that  the  principles  of  rhet4>rie 
are  but  con>llariesof  that  larger  principle  i»f  i>eda- 
gogy  known  as  harmony  or  adaptation.  With  this 
idea  in  mind,  the  auiln^r  has  worked  1  tut  a  verv  in- 
teresting and  valuable  tn-atise  on  this  old  but  ever 
new  subject.  The  stu<lent  is  very  larja»lv  led  to 
work  lait  from  s'lectious  given  the  laws  «>t  dis- 
ci mrsi'.  The  st»ntences  and  select iiuis  which  are 
usi^-d  as  a  hisisfor  this  work  are  well  sidected,  and 
an-,  for  the  most  part,  new  and  inti'R'.siing.  Lnbiir- 
atory  metlnKl  largely  i»revails.  ami  a  giMHlly  jnir- 
tion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  and 
jiractice  in  the  various  phases  of  actual  ciunp(V:!ti. 
tiou  Work.  Mechanically  the  IxMik  is  evervthing 
to  be  desired,  different  sizes  of  rvjM.*  are  used  ti^ 
di>tinguish  various  p(»rtions  froui  others;  jKira- 
gniph  heatlings  in  full-face  tyjn*  an*  used,  and  tlie 
Iniok  has  a  g«MMl  index. 

The     Anlen   Shaki-s|H'are    is    the   name    of     a 
new  edition  of  Shakes|H'art'  for  the  usi*  of  sclnnds 
pnblisheil  by  1).  C.  Heath   iV  Co.     The  plays  sire 
editetl  by  various  jK'rsons.  altlntugh   the   general 
|>lan  of  each  volume  i>  the  same.     Only  a  few  vol- 
tnnes  have  as  yet  Ikm'u  ]iuhlish(>i1,  but  it  is  the  in- 
tenti«»n,  we  U'lieve.  to  make  the  edition  completo. 
The  volumes  an*  neat  and  handy  in  sijse  and  rt»a- 
Hinable    in    j»rice.     The    text    is  clear,  althougli 
rather  closely  printed.     The  tiloU'  numlx^ring  is 
usi'd.     The  noti's  an*  very  inteivsting  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  admirably  made.     The  literary  side 
of  the  plays,  rather  than  the  philological  i.s  em- 
phasized.    The  only  <»bjt*ctiou  that  hasbiHMi  urged 
to  the  «'diting  is,  that  vi'ry  nuich   is  done  for  the 
student  that  ought  to  Ix-  left  for  him  to  work  out  for 
himself.     This  may  UMnie  of  institutions  which 
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have  fairly  good  reference  libraries  at  hand,  but 
for  the  smaller  high  schools,  where  ntudent 
and  teacher  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
text  in  liand,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  objection  is  a 
valid  one.  Each  play  has  an  introduction  which 
treats  of  the  date,  source  and  history  of  the  play 
and  rif  its  general  nature.  Appendices  are  added 
to  each  volume,  which  treat,  sometimes,  quite  fully 
uf  the  main  difficulties  or  interesting  allusions  in 
the  play.  One  feature  of  the  appended  matter 
which  can  be  heartily  recommended  is  the  part  on 
rhvtlim  and  meter.  We  believe  this  edition  will 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  two  other  stand- 
ard annotated  texti?  now  mainly  in  use  in  Ameri- 
can schools. 

The  last  v<»lume  in  the  now  famous  and  popular 
International  Educ^ition  Series  is  entitled, 
•Teaching  the  Language-ArtJiJ,**  by  Professor  B.  A. 
Hin}idale  of  Michigan  University.  A  former  vol- 
ume in  the  series  by  Professor  Hinsdale  (m,**  How 
u>  Study  and  Teach  History,"  met  with  very  great 
favor,  and  it  is  safe  to  prt'dict  that  the  present  vol- 
ume will  meet  with  even  a  better  reception.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject .  The  Language- Arts,  as  Professor  Hinsdale 
uses  the  term,  comprises  the  topics  of  speech, 
of  reading  and  composition.  In  sliort-,  the 
book  is  a  complete  discussion  upon  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  presentation  of  all  forms  of 
English  work  in  the  schools,  from  the  primary 
grades  to  the  T^iiversity.  Pnifessor  Hinsdale  has 
the  faculty  of  presenting  philosophic tnitlis  in  lan- 
guage wliich  can  be  comprehended  by  the  or- 
dinarv  teacher.  He  is  conservative  and  ssife  in 
his  atlvice,  and  f«>r  that  reason  his  book  will  be  of 
the  utmost  value.  The  tendency,  too  oft^u,  in  ar- 
ticles <»n  teaching  of  the  various  phases  of  English, 
is  to  take  up  some  radicjil  proposition  or  dn*amy 
meth<Klol4»gy  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  int'O 
pnictical  execution. 

(\ 


There  f^ei^nis  to  Ik*  a  great  revival  of  interest,  es- 
{)ecially  in  England,  in  tlie  Pollard  Synthetic 
MethiKl  in  reading  and  spelling.  Superintendent 
Perrin  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  in  his  annual 
rvp(»rt  issued  in  January,  1890,  says,  in  six'akingof 
this  met IkxI  that,  "Distinctiveness  is  becoming  a 
Uitticeable  featun*  for  which  teachers  have  for- 
merlv  striven  in  vain."  See  in  another  column, 
ativeri isement  of  the  Western  Publishing  Housi', 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


To\^T^8Hip  Institute  Work  for 

1896-97. 


Tf^gether  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 
Try  wliat  the  o\h}U,  what  the  covert  yield. 


The  Educator,  during  the  coming  year,  will 
place  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  township  in- 
stitute work.  The  general  nature  of  the  work  is 
such  that  it  will  be  of  large  importance  to  teachers 
all  over  the  country.  The  teachers  of  Indiana  wil^ 
have  for  their  Reading  Circle  work  Guizot^s  Hin- 
lory  of  Cirilizationy  and  Tompkins*  Litera  y  Inter- 
pretations. Work  upon  these  two  books  will  con- 
stitute half  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  township 
institutes.  The  teachers  were  never  offered  a 
better  opportunity  to  make  some  advance  in  pro- 
fessional work  as  well  as  culture  studies.  The 
committee  has  acted  wisely  in  limiting  the  pro- 
gram this  year  for  each  institute  to  four  subjects. 
These  subjects  are  of  interest  to  every  public 
school  teacher  in  the  country.  The  Educator  will, 
each  month,  offer  some  suggestions  along  these 
lines  of  work  by  men  and  women  who  have  made 
these  subjects  a  life  study.  AV\»  l)elieve  that  this 
department  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  readers  of 
The  Educator.  Following  will  be  found  the  ])ro- 
gram,  outlines  and  discussion  for  the  Septeml^er 
institutes.  We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  answer 
any  questions  which  may  arise  in  regard  t4»  the 
work  : 

Literary  Interpretations. 

• 

The  genenil  culture  book  on  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  list  for  the  coming  year 
is  called  Literary  Interpretations.  It  consists  of  four 
selections  from  stiuidard  literature,  accompanied 
by  analyses,  the  whole  preceded  by  an  intnxluc- 
tion  on  the  nature  of  litenitun*.  The  selections 
given  are  Hawtln»rne*s  (ireat  Stone  Faee,  Lowell's 
Vision  f'f  Sir  Ixiuu/al^  Tennyson's  Two  Voioi,  and 
Kmerson's  Se!/  '  RfHano'.  The  introduction  and 
analyses  are  writt<»n  by  Professor  Arnold  Tomj)- 
kins,  of  the  rniversity  of  Illinois.  The  b«>ok  is 
designed  to  lx»  of  great  bc*nefit  to  one  who  is  on 
the  lookout  for  Ix^tter  work  in  advanced  readinjr. 
The  introduction  is  a  very  full  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  litenituns  and  U)  it  our  Readers  should 
refer  in  their  study  of  the  outline  Ijelow.  In  suc- 
ceeding nunilx'rs  it  is  our  int^Mition  to  present,  by 
means  of  suggestive  questions  and  outlines,  addi- 
tional i)oints  for  help  in  inti'rpreting  the  four  se- 
lections chosen.  In  conmnition  with  the  study  of 
this  book,  teachers  who  are  esix'cially  interfstt-d 
in  trying  to  understand  the  prin<'ii>les  wliich 
should  underlie  English  work  in  the  schools  «»u;rht 
to  study  carefully  Professor  Hinsdale's  Tmrhnuj 
the  Lutttjuage- A rtiff  ^\h'wh  iiihy  all  <Mlds  tin*  most 
helpful  book  accessible  on  the  subject.  an<l  can  he 
had  from  D.  Appleton  iV:  (\k,  Chicagn.  tor  >l.iH). 
Some  of  the  articles  published  in  Thk  Ki»r<  Mm: 
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during  the  pat^t  year  will  be  of  interest  in  thip  dip- 
cnsFion.  AVe  call  attention  especially  to  the  fol- 
lowing: "English  in  the  Commipsioned  High 
.SchcK»lft!,"  in  our  August,  IS\^\  issue ;  •* English  in 
the  High  .Schools,"  by  Professor  Sampson,  in  the 
J^eptember,  18iJo,  issue  ;  Note  on  the  *' Teaching  of 
Style,"  by  ^Ir.  N.  W.  Stephenson,  in  the  May, 
18%,  issue  ;  "Literature  in  the  Primary  Grades,'' 
by  ^liss  Craig,  in  the  June,  189<>,  issue.  In  addi- 
ti<»n  to  these,  the  articles  on  **  Science  in  the 
Teaching  of  English,"  by  Pn.>fessor  J.  B.  Wisely, 
which  have  run  through  the  entire  year,  will  be 
found  very  helpful,  and  the  articles  on  the  "Study 
of  >^hakespeare,"  by  President  Parsons,  contain, 
also,  many  very  excellent  hints  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  literature  and  the  best  methcnls  of  study- 
ing it. 

ChttUnefor  the  Firat  Institute. 

1.  AVhat  is  meant  by  the  Nature  of  anything? 
Bv  the  Nature  of  Literature? 

2.  ^lake  it  clear  that  the  nature  of  a  thing  de- 
termines how  to  teach  it  to  a  given  class, —  that 
every  subject  reveals  its  own  method,  and  that  it.< 
method  cannot  be  borrowed  or  imported. 

.3.  AVhat  is  the  spiritual  need,  ur  impulse  that 
gives  birth  to  discourse*?    Tu  literary  discourse? 

4.  What  is  meant  bv  the  theme  of  a  discourse? 
What  are  the  marks  of  a  literarv  theme? 


Grizor's  History  of  Civilization. 

(lAM'tureM  I  ami  II.  pp.  1-<W.) 

LEXTIRE  I. — I IVILIZATION  IN  (iENEKAL. 

1.  Examine  the  meaning  of  civilization.  What 
are  its  elements  and  accompaniments?  AVhat  aix' 
itsevil.-a?  Its  IxMiefiVs?  ^lake  a  summary  of  the 
tests  of  civilization,  /.  (\  the  marks  of  civilized  life, 
such  as  intellectual  attainment,  lilH'rty,  H'lf-gov- 
ernnient,  cfninnerce,  gtJCKl  n»ads,  gixul  sc1uh>1h.  ele- 
vation i»f  wonmn,  etc.  H«»w  is  s<»cial  pmgn'ss  a 
test  of  civilization?  Individual  pn»givss?  IK» 
these  goti»getlier? 

'2.  I)istinguish  Vvtween  civilization  in  general 
and  any  si:)ecial  civilization. 

LECTl'KE  II. — ErROPEAX  lIVlLlZATh»X  IN  rAKTUlLAK. 

1.  Summarize  the  distinct itms  K'twei^n  KurojM'- 
an  Civilization  and  the  civilization  <>f  the  ancient 
world.  Unity  as  «»piM>}ifd  todivei>ity:  tyntnnx 
and  snppivssion  as  opposed  to  iii(h'i>cn«lriu*e. 

2.  Show  the  im]K»rtance  ami  otlice  tif  the  n///. 
or  corp<.»ration,  in  Roman  conipu'st  and  rivili/a- 
tion.  Why  could  the  city  republic  nnuiut-r  tlu 
W(»rld  Ijetter  than  she  c<»uld  rule  it  ? 

.*».     Chief  Ix'ciuests  t»f  Ktuiie  tt>  ci\ili/.:ii ion.     ni' 
The   municijMil  system,     (b)   The  inijHrial  idi'a 
(c)  The  organization  of    Christianity.      .«l>  Tin- 
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civil  law,  etc.    Name  others. 

4.  Services  of  the  earlv  Church  to  civilization. 
External  circumstances  making  these  services  pos- 
sible. 

5.  Stages  in  the  rise  of  the  organized  Church. 
<).     How  Church  rulers  came  to  exercise  tempo- 
ral c(^»ntrol. 

7.     Contribution  of  the  German  to  civilization  : 

(a  I  Individualisim.        (b)  Kepn^sentative 

(lovemment.        (Cj  Dxral     S<»lf-Govern- 

ment.    (d)  The  Bicameral  Svstem of  Gov- 

eminent.     Add  others. 

Part  L     The  Man. 

It  is  to  be  the  go^Kl  fortune  of  the  teachers  of 
Indiana  to  study,  during  the  coming  school  year, 
the  most  remarkable  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
IKjlitical  philosophers  of  the  pn»sent  century.  In- 
asmuch as  the  writings  of  a  man  an»  largely  the 
n*flection  of  his  tnie  being,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
well  to  spend  a  few  moments  uixm  (luizot,  himself, 
before  considering  his  masterpiece,  the  HUtary  af 
Cirilizathn, 

Born  in  1787,  two  vears  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Fri'nch  Revolution,  he  was  destined,  by  his 
calm  historical  philosophy,  t^)  induct*  many  of  his 
C(»untrymen  to  take  a  saner  view  <»f  governmental 
affairs  instead  of  being  swept  away  by  the  deluge 
of  impracticable  and  visionary  id(fas  whidi  were 
so  prevalent  in  France  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  Both  his  judicial  t<?mperament 
and  his  historical  training  tended  to  place  him  in 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  n»volutionar>' 
ideas  and  in  favor  of  a  stable  and  well-ordered 
gt»vemment. 

hlis  early  family  recollections,  t<K>,  were  such  as 
would  natunilly  not  predisp^»se  him  in  favor  of 
the  ivv«»lutionary  party.  His  father  had  given  up 
his  life  on  the  scaffold  in  17iM,  a  victim  of  the 
madness  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  But,  while  setting 
his  face  firmly  against  the  excesK*s  (»f  the  n'volu- 
tionists,  he  was  by  n<»  means  an  advocate  or  sup- 
porter of  the  absolutism  of  the  Bourljon  kings. 
He  would  have  neither  the  unn'strained  tvrannv 
i>f  an  irn'sixmsible  monarch  n(»rthv*  jH'Culiar  kind 
of  i"t'publifanis'T»  then  adv<K*aie<l  m  France.  He 
ilecries  lx>th  **desi>otism  "  and  "anaivhy."  His 
ideal  government  Nfas  a  constitutional  monaivhy 
of  a  jH'culiar  kind — a  golden  lueaii  between  **  royal 
authority  and  popular  government," 

Guizot  was  a  man  of  humble  ]>arentage.  and, 
though  a  sincere  Pn)testant,  he  was  lilM'i-al  in  his 
views  and  was  much  influenee<l  and  gin'ally  im- 
piv^sed  by  the  writings  of  his  Catholic  contempo- 
raries. He  was  an  anient  admin-r  of  i)ractical 
ideas,  and  frecpiently  n'fenvd  with  api>roval  to 
(hat  jMissage  in  Rousseau's  EmlU-  which  ui'gi's  that 
cxerv  man  should  learn  a  trade.    He,  hinisi'lf,  was 
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<7-ii reenter;  yet,  notwithstanding  tliis  practical 
-Ti  t  ,  he  was  not  a  many-sided  man  of  affairs.  Al- 
,«  >iig:h  he  gained  eminence  as  an  historian,  orator 
k1  ^statesman,  his  development  was,  as  might  be 
ci>*^c-ted,  tliat  of  tlie  scholar  and  specialist  rather 
liiii  that  of  the  man  of  practical  affairs.  During 
in  long  connection  with  the  g<»vernment  of 
'ninee,  it  became  evident  that  he  knew  almost 
i«.»tliiiigof  finance,  commerce,  the  anny  or  navy. 
seitlier  was  he  an  adept  in  general  administrative 
^r«.»lilems.  In  educational  matt<^rs,  liowever,  he 
was  exceptionally  strong. 

Ciiiizot  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  up  t<.> 
1H:u>,  and  was  not  known  in  politics.   In  that  year 
he   oiitered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  soon 
gained  fame  as  an  orator,  debater,  and  parliamenta- 
rian.     He  was  effective  and  convincing.    I  lis  elo- 
quence was  ** terse,  austere,   demonstrative  and 
commanding, — not  persuasive,  not  humoRms,  sel- 
dom adorned,  but  condensed  with  the  force  of  a 
supreme  authority  in  the  fewest  wonis.     *     *     * 
*    *     *     The  audience  hung  upon  his  words  with 
breathless  attention.     Not  a  syllable,  not  an  in- 
flexion of  the  voice  was  lost, — nothing  was  re- 
peated ;  and  when  he  ceased  it  seemed  as  if  the 
waves  of  an  ocean   had  been  spellbound  by  his 
voice.'' 

In  18:32  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  IVpart- 
naeni  oi  Public  Instruction.  This  post  was  con- 
genial to  his  tastes  and  he  soon  made  himself  fc^lt. 
In  fifteen  years  the  number  of  primary  schools  in 
Fmnce  increased  fn^m  ten  to  twenty-three  thou- 
»nd,  due  laqjely  to  legislation  procun'd  by  him. 
Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  were 
orgiinized  and  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  was 
intrrMJuced. 

(^uizot's  worth  as  a  man  is  well  reflected  in  the 

rterling  integrity  of  his  writings.      "The  solid 

rtnictune  of  his  character      *      *      ♦      remained 

tlmnighout  perftnrtly  simple,  indifferent  t^)  wealth, 

and  pnmder  of  his  own  integrity  than  of  all  the 

honor  the  world  could  bestow.    M.  (iuizot  will  he 

rviiiHUilK'red  in  history  less  by  what  he  did  as  a  p<^>l- 

itician,  than  '  v  what  he  wrote  as  a  man  <»f  letters, 

and  by  what  he  was  as  a  man  •  .nnd  in  these  re- 

j-pKi}*  he  takes  rank  amongst  the  most  illustrious 

r<:'pn*Hentative8  of  his  nation  and  age." 

His  later  years  wen*  devoted  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  I'onistitute  the  most  enjoyable  jjortion  of  his 
caivt^r.  He  died  in  1874  at  the  maturt»  age  of  87 
yean*. 

Part  11.  Tfig  Book. 
(iuizot's  lUntonj  of  Civil i ration  consists  of  fourteen 
krctures  deliwred  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  The 
ifjain  object  of  the  course  was  **  to  combat  ivvoln- 
tionary  theories  and  to  reconcile  lilx^rty  with  so- 
cial order."    The  lectures  bi'gan  in  1825,  but  were 


soon  interdicted  by  the  government  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  governmental  interference  served 
only  to  increase  the  interest  alnwly  manifested, 
and  when  the  lectures  were  resumed  in  1S2S,  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences  fron)  all  classes  nf  so- 
cietv  flocked  to  hear  him.  These*  lectures  were 
WK>n  after  published  in  hcnjk  form  and  weix*  never 
revise<l.  The  author  stated  in  his  mem<»ii*s  thirtv 
years  later,  that  he  believed  the  sketch  was  in  the 
main  true,  and  needed  no  revision  except  in  jxjints 
of  detail.  The  little  book  created  a  pnjfound  im- 
pression, and  no  other  has  yet  api)eaivd  which 
takes  its  place.  It  was  an  epoch-making  work, 
and  opi'ned  the  way  for  scientific  and  philosophic- 
al meth<Kls  of  resc»arch. 

Although  the  outline  is  clear,  vigorous  and  mas- 
terly, it  is  not  p<»rfect  in  every  essential.  The  n*- 
search  and  criticisni  (»f  more  than  half  a  century 
have  successfullv  assailed  some  of  the  essential 
]>08itions  of  the  writer.  An  instiinc*'  may  be  citi?d 
from  the  second  lectun*.  Here  the  impoiliince  of 
the  Roman  municipal  system  is  unduly  exalte<l. 
It  is  called  the  principal  l)equest  of  ancient  Koman 
civilization  to  modern  F^unipe,  *'the  only  living 
principle"  *  *  *  and  ** the  only  one  (princi- 
ple) that  survived  the  general  destruction  of  the 
Roman  world."  This,  certainly,  is  a  mi.staken 
view.  The  Roman  municipal  system  was  fast  de- 
caying while  the  Roman  Law  remained  and  exists 
to-day  as  the  grandest  bequest  of  the  Roman 
world.  Rome  will  be  rememlxMvd  in  giiititude, 
not  for  her  municipal  system,  but  for  her  system  of 
jurisprudence.  Professor  Diman  is  correct  when  h(» 
says:  **  Had  M.  (4uizot  sought  for  the  resultsof  Ro- 
man civilization,  not  simply  in  the  direct  and 
limited  sphere  of  her  positive  institutions,  but  in 
the  indirect  and  far  wider  scope  of  her  legal  max- 
ims, he  would  not  have  tenned  the  municiiMil 
system  her  main  bequest  to  modern  times." 

In  showing  the  gradual  evolution  and  unity  of 
the  history  of  Eun:»pt*  for  thirteen  centuries,  it  is 
not  strange  that  Guizot's  method  of  treatment,  and 
his  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  vari(»us  ele- 
ment** constituting  that  civilization,  have  not  met 
the  appnnal  of  all  of  his  critics.  Pivsident  T.  D. 
WrM>lsi*y  contended  that  the  njethod  was  faulty, 
since  (tuizot  treated  of  the  external  ff»nns  of  insti- 
tutions instead  of  their  internal  meaning.  He  is 
also  criticised  from  the  sjune  s*^!!^^  for  tn*ating 
the  outer  forms  of  the  Church  and  <miitting  tin* 
"silent  forces  of  Christianity." 

It  will  be  noted  that  (juizot  mentions  three  great 
sources  or  elements  of  the  civilization  of  Europe— 
the  Roman,  the  Christian  and  the  Teutonic  or  (ier- 
manic.  In  this  enumeration  he  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect, but  not  so  in  his  estimate  of  thi*  ri'lntive  im- 
portance of  the  three  elements.     In  thisivsix'ct  Ik* 
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fulli'  into  tlu-  i-iT»r  oiiiL n  t»  iilitKjKt  all  Fn'iidi 

writen'  of  unduly  I'Xulliiig  the  I[<>iiiaii  iiitlttfDce 
n»(l»[  ili^iKimgliig  tlif  I u'riiiitnir.  It  if  l>iii  nutn- 
ntlllint  till- Fivnclimaii  flit lulilapiiri-riuU'.  tiiiil cvi-n 
i>vi<rt'Stiiiiut«  llitr  inrtia'iK'C  (it  KmiU'.  iiiiU'i'  KnincK 
WW  L-nrly  and  tli<>r<MiKlily  linniaiiiziHl.  li  in  ii]iial- 
ly  luitiiRil  tliiU  til-  :fli»idd  imt  appni'iuli'  I"  ilif 
ftilk'St  fxtfiit  tliosi'  vital  j>riiici|ili-K  of  or-li-r.  lib-  ■ 
iTty,  and  ([iiviTiiiiioiit  which  liaw  cuiiA'titiUol  tilt- 
priM-less  tM-qm-fii  of  tliv  (ft'niiiinir  raii-.-i  tu  the 
iiiiiderii  wiirld,  and  esp(<cially  so.  I'iiwri*  ihi-se  prin- 
ciptcM  wt'ix'  nt  timed  olxH'tirpd.  Tin-  outward  ap- 
]>eanti)n'  of  luwli<]istii'><t<  and  diwrilfi'  atl*-iidant 
uixiii  Feudal  aiiarvliy  weiv  loiikiil  iipuii  wiili  linr- 
nir  and  diiiniay,  and  oifii  uxiitQi^'nit^d  by  Kivncli 
hii>torian:<.  That  livini^  piinoiplt'  i>f  li)N>rty  uiid 
giM)d  goviTWiin'nt  whii'h  has  iiiiidf  ihi-  Aiif^lo- 
Suxiin  niii'  fiinioiiij  whi<  not  fully  apptvciutfd.  It 
vhuuld  be  i<aid,  liowi'wr,  that  in  this  ivi^jurt  tiui- 
siiii  liu?  cm'd  k'l^s  grii'Viiujily  limii  liiivi-  tin'  (tn-ut 
inainriiyof  Fi^'neh  liiHioriniii'. 

Aumiii,  in  Ifctim-  IV,  in  t^pvsikiiiK  "f  ihi*  ixii^iiion 
of  woiuaii.  he  uttrihulcs  litT  nrogiiition  t<>  [ht< 
Feudal  xvKit'ni.  Tlu-  Fi-uiial  fliiff.  lu-  fiivn,  wa* 
pniftk-ally  iHolatv.l  from  the  ivdi  of  fin-  woii.i.  «>v,f 
only  his  own  fiimily.  and  in  diH'  cDUrpii'  uf  ilnii-  he 
vuiiif  to  ap]inH-iiit<-  the  inii-  wonli  of  moiht'i'.  wif<- 
und  sisliT.     Ai-  a  n'sull.  thon.  of  tlu-  Fru.liii  sys- 

thi*  individual  W'irld.  It  !<e.nis  plain  In  u\>-  that 
tlie  ivfluing  intltii'iiiV!'  <<i  <'liri!<:tiiinity.  with  it!<  in- 
tiihition  of  jH.lyjfaniy  anil  nihi-r  iNipiu  pi'iii'tifi's. 
must  have  )Nt'ii  vastly  nion-  intliii'ntial  than  I  lie 
Fftidal  sysli'iii  in  liHuffini;  aliout  llii'  jjhiih'V  ii-n^- 


nitii: 


Thi-  iil)..v<'  insiancrs  will  s.tv,-  to  inilii-at.-  the 
e!m-andihnu<i:ht  with  wliieh  lh>-  1>uok  should  Ix- 
slndieil.  A  I'lUX'fiil  |i.-riisnt  .ii  ii  will  liisi-lose  what 
seem  to  Ix'  enMr?>  .>F  ileLiil  <ir  i<f  juil)cnienl.  hill  t)ie 
roiu-hisioiis  iiH' in  tli<-  maiti  h: is. -d  upon  tlioi'.msh 
iiif..rii.;iii..n  iimi  ivliuhU-  dacu   .iri-l  liuve  -miv*^- 
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The  foilowillK  list  l'otllllin^  some  Ml  [he 
mrtant  .if  (inii.u's  historieul  «nrL-: 
il.       Ilislorv   of  ihr  llriKiii   ■■(    \l-]'r. 

I ioVeMiiueiil  ill  KuroiN'.    h.u-\-< 
I-'..    Ks^avA     l-iiiis.     [^-j::. 
ly...     l>iilltiu-of  th.-Hist,.ryof  Fiaiu-.^ 

l-:arlieM'Ti Iji  llie()ulh]v;ik'-1 

'iliMion.    It«:<t..n.    INKI).    Tlii>^i>i 

ineni  of  No.  4. 
>  (.  .     A   (Mijiiilar   History   -.f    Fi-.iiiee 

Fjirliest  Times.    «  vols,  iv.val  s 
..-..  .     Colleetion  of  .l/,'™.,ir,-H.  ::i  vols.  .•* 

IS!.-.. 


f  my  own  Timif. 
n  France,     '.t  voIh. 


Hi.  I     .Wi'i".i.rtw  f„r  M  History 

S  v.-lf.   .svo.    lH.vS--a7, 

<7. 1    Hi.iioryof  rivili«iti>>i 

N.  Y. '  IWU). 
<  s.  I     Ilistorv  of  Kiiicland.     4  vol.'-.     ISTlt. 
i!'.  I     Life  of  Cromwell.     2  vols. 
I  10.  I     Life  of  Monk. 
il1.>     The  Knglish  Kevulution.     :■  vols. 

I  I. '  Theartiek*  on  tiui^ii  in  the  Biitlannicu 
and.Vmerintn  Kn<ryclo|iHi]ias. 

i:!.  I  ('.  K.  Adnins:  Maiiiuil  of  Histurical  Lit- 
erature. .<ee  p.  4i>  for  ctiiinialt.'  of  the  Ifi*- 
t.,r;,i,f  CU-UhnUon. 

•:;.<  I'residem  T.  I'.  Wix.lwy:  Anitle  in  tin- 
AV.r  Eii'ilowlrr.  vol.  XIX.  pp.  40!ML'!> : 
also  iu  Sfiine  volnme,  jip.  sri-MSI.  April 
and  <ii'ioU>r.  ISitl. 
4.:  I'nifessor  .1.  I,.  Dinian  :  Anicle  in  the 
X,,<-     F.ii;,l.„..l.::   vol.    XXXI.   n>.    l-i>. 

.-■>..  A.  Alison:  FIssavs  on  I Iniiot  in  Misi.vl- 
lan.-ns  l-ssay.,  ,,p.  :!h7-:W.. 

Tmcw.  F.  JIoiun. 


Minnoi,. 

U'linition. 

1.     MelhiKl  is  the  lUfiital  i.r.K.w 

s     II  is  the 

mind's  pmci-ss  in  luasleriiiK  a  ii 

lew  i>oiul  of 

knowU-ilge.     It    is    the   mental 

pnicess   in 

making   the   ideal   mil.      It   is 

the  mind's 

iKlivity  of  making  the  ohji'i-iiv. 

.  .-uhjective. 

It  istliinkiuKaihing.    This  is  I 

irne  with  n- 

sjhcl  to  a  jKinienlar  |H>int  ;  nit 

h  resi>eCt  to 

alininehof  siudy.  and  with  n-. 

s|H-ct  to  the 

•  •hjit'tive  world. 

1'.     I,>'l    the    po|mlar    meaning  o 

t   the   tenn. 

metb.xl.  heeoiisideml-lhi-  ma 

ntierof   nia- 

1  not  h. picks. 

letler-i'Urds.  .ineslions  and  lexl- 

lH-,ks. 

show  thai   the  former   view    i 

t!^   ihe   most 

helpful,  ami  Ihiit  u  isihelm.-v 

iew.  1 

;:.     Met1imliuitsirne.^-ns..  isimi 

i  versa  1  :  i.  ,:. 

the   Siime   for  all   minds  with 

re-|»Tl   to  11 

Iixed|>..int.     Ilhistriili-. 

1.     Tb..if  an-iioi  vari..u^  nielh.,-1 

-  with  tvflT- 

eiieelolhe.>^l |toim.      llluslr 

a.  Snp^'Sti.in.— Thi'iv  is  one  i-'l' 

evrre  iiidi- 

vidiial.     Th.-r.>   is  one  f..r  ev 

,.ry  .ul.j..et- 

'Chilrl'.- iIi.kI. 
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bin  he  probably  dooii  nut  think  tn  any  great  fx- 
ti-nt  the  activity  of  hie  own  mind  in  traiiHmiiting 
the  thoiiKht  in  the  Icflwin  into  hix  own  mental  ac- 
tivity. Xeither  diien  he  expund  much  mental  en- 
ergy upon  the  means  nped  by  the  teacher  to  lead 
hie  mind  to  act  the  appropriat«  activities  to  the 
)>ointe  in  considonition ;  nor  iIoi'h  he;  consciuuply 
eiiiphaifize  Iiih  kuowU-dge  nearest  related  to  the 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hund,  iini>>t  not  uiily 
think  what  the  child  think^>,  btit  iiiuMt  think  the 
ehild's  tlunking.  lie  mu^  think  the  tlionght  in 
the  iioint  tobe  taught  {t'thjevt'iaallrrV,  hemnst  i<ee 
in  tenn»<  uf  the  childV  npiritiial  developnient  the 
ivflMinH  for  teaching  the  snljject-niatter  l()«'jioi«-l. 

Pi)q><>»'  ii>  the  b«.^nning  and  the  end  in  the 
proceai.  The  purpose  aH  idea  —  the  Ix-ginning 
moves  forward  in  the  pmcew  of  its  n-alizalion  — 
the  end.  The  teacher  further  mx»  the  nearext  re- 
lated kni)wlc(?ge  prnweseed  by  the  child,  which  he 
can  nse  to  build  uprtn  (harii');  alHO  the  activitien  of 
the  child's  mind  in  mastering  the  Hubject-tnatier 
(rff;w),  and  the  meaiiB  he  can  best  \\m  to  lead  the 
mind  of  the  chiiil  t«  take  the  appmprinie  i-teps 
(dnief*].  Thuo  in  the  teacher'x  method  he  thinks: 
a.  J^iihject-matter ;  b.  Pnrpow  ;  c.  Banic  ;  d.  Stei>s ; 
e.  IV-vicex.  (Show  that  this  must  be  done  in 
teaching  a  fingle  point,  a  whole  lepcon,  or  an  en- 
lire  fiihject. ) 

Tile  above  wr>rk  in  nietlKid  Ik  ver>-  full,  and  it 
seems  to  up  very  Kiiggeptive.  AVe  do  not  can'  at 
this  time  to  offer  anything  further  on  iiuthod 
than  1(1  i<u^-et  that  the  following  n'fen-uceH  will 
be  found  very  helpful,  indeed,  li>  those  who  are 
taking  up  this  work:  "The  Weal  Province  of 
Method,"  by  Profeywor  Howard  Sandiiioii,  lN'i..\Nn 
Kill"! M TOR,  Vohmie  I,  pt^fc  I.  "  RMHeniialK  of  Rii- 
agogy,"  by  Pnifentor  A.  K.  C'hurman,  Isl.wii  Eu- 
iiAT<>B,  Volimie  I.  iiage  15.  The  urticlei<  on  (Jen- 
erul  Method,  hy  IhiiteiiMor  Charnian,  in  lM..\.>;t) 
Ei.n  vTOR,  Vi.lume  I,  pagcf  N8,  171.  I'iil,  IMR.'.  :)r.7. 


1.     Srihjeet -matter. 

A.     The    Huhject-matler  of   gnuiinm 


J.     As  an  iirt. 

.V.  Thi'  subject  ■mailer  uf  tc'iimi'iar  as  an 
:irt  i^  llie  coiistnictt'd  M-nteiice  iik  1o  ilscDrn'cinrsH, 
i-li-iirnrw,  forcible™ mw  and  cU-Kim<H>.  i  It  i."  i^lndied 
willi  II  view  III  giving  ihe  Miiilfui  skill  in  ihi'  iisi^ 


I'ri 


i|ate<!  negatively,— It  i*  not  t'>  teach 
I  the  etudeni  to  ppeak  and  write  convctly, 
I  B.     Slated  ponitively, — Tlie  primary  ptir- 

,  pose  of  grammar  is  mental  development  by  the 
'  excellent  exercise  it  fnntishei'  in  Ihe  following  pni- 
;  «'B«'s:  u.  Obsenation :  h.  Dihcriminaiion ;  e. 
I  Abstraction  ;  d,  (ieiieralization  ;  e.  Inductive  rea- 
waning;  (.  Identilieation  ;  g.  Deductive  reawninj;;. 
'Z.    Se-crondary. 

A.  To  lead  the  child  into  the  habit  of  using 
'  gcKxl  Englii<li,in  expressing  hip  tlioughlK. 

B.  To  hirnisli  a  bapis  fur  the  work  in  the 
other  studiee  of  the  languagit  group,  and  to  com- 
plement  i(, 

I       III.     J"lep8  in  the  light  'rf  the  purpose  luid  suh- 
ject-ii 


All  detinitio 


1  be  developed  inducl- 


'1.  All  poiutH  will  be  fixed  and  reenforced  hy 
Ihe  mental  procens  of  identificalion.  (IIi>nce  the 
value  (if  lursiiig  and  uimlyxip. ) 

;!.  All  form  will  be  miu<tered  in  the  light  of 
the  principle,  thai  the  meaning  iit  the  sti-ongest 
bond  of  itfwiciatiiin  with  the  form. 

The  above  outline  han  been  preimrtil  to  aid  the 
teaclieni  of  the  stale  in  their  study  of  grannnur  in 
the  township  instituti-s  this  fall  aiid  winier.  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  points,  together  with  re(<T- 
enwH  to  sources  of  information  on  the  subject,  will 
enable  teachers  to  get  uiiire  out  of  the  Mudy  of 
the  out  I  inc. 

The  subject-matter  of  granimnr  is  the  sentence 
with  its  various  funns  and  manifold  shades  of 
meaning,  togi-tlier  with  all  the  (acts  connected 
with  it. 

Head  the  following  refeit-nces : 

1.  Ixi..t\n  Einx',\Ti)R  for  Oclober,  IWiTi — ijn-  ar- 
ticle entitle<l,"  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  English," 

p.  ir>. 

'1.  "A  New  English  firammar,"  (Wiselyi  pp. 
HI,  40. 

::.  ".Studies  in  the  Scientv  of  English  (Inim- 
mar."  iWisi-ly )  p.  12. 

When  we  study  the  Hcnieni-e  in  oiilcr  |o  dis- 
cover its  natuiv,  the  principl<-s  and  laws  acconling 
to  which  it  is  const nicl^il,  we  aiv  dealing  with 
wlial  mav  W  called  the  scienn-  (if  gnunniar.  But 
Ihis  knowledge  ,.l  the  iiulun-  of  the  H-uleiice.  and 
the  principles  underlying  its  eonsliiicl 


..f  111.- 


lonnht.  ]  . 
II.    Kuri«B 


wlien 

proi>erly  and  to  make  nur  usagir  conforn 
re(iuiremi'nis.  This  phnH>  nf  the  subjec 
called  the  iin  iif  gi-.immar. 

IWd  the  f..ll..wing  ivfnvnces; 

I.  Tli.-artidesenlilled.  -Seience  in  ll 
iiig..f  Kntrii.^li,"     IvuMi   Koi.atok   (..i 


ed 


.")4 
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lv«o,  p.  i::. :  Ai)ril,  1S1N>.  p.  l.v; :  May.  1S«H),  p.  22X 

'2.  ■  Langrmige  f«>r  the  Grades : "  «  Wist* ly  i  i\»ad 
t!i»*  priiiu'i*  :in«l  lirj?t  tifty  pzigo:*. 

;{.     ••  A  Xi-w  English  lirainniar."  i  Wist»ly  »  p.  9. 

4.  "Siiiiiu-s  ill  the  Science  i»f  English  (.iram- 
iiiai."       Wi^'ly  '  p.  7. 

It  i>rii:!»i  t«»  siy.  ixirhaivs.  that  the  primary  pnr- 
\u»i-  .'I  Til.-  sillily  i»t  Ufhiiioal  «^r  K'ientitic  graui- 
inar  i-  !."i  t«i  tt-aeh  ihf  rhiKl  (••  spi'ak  ami  writo 
C'Tiri'T-y.  ami  yrt  ihv  natural  e«Mi?ieqneni**'  <.»!  a 
lui'jK  1  -TJuly  ••!  thf  scit*niv  t»t  gmnimar  is  K-iler 
^I•»'aki^^'  aii«l  writing.  The  twi^  e:innut  Iv  s«'pa- 
ratt'l  ••\<i|it  in  thnnght.  Tlu*  gn»at  pur|>«»sc»  in 
tilt- *f '.'h  '1  grammar.  h«»wi*wr.  is  nirntal  «K*vel- 
opii..-!.:.  Ti;i-  irn*ati'>i  (•••ntrihnti  -n  wineh  the 
Minl>  ■:  ::?a^jiiiiar  niaki*s  !■»  tlu*  rhilil  isthre«»n- 
iiil'iu"  ■:.  wliirh  it  makrs  t««  ehaniett-r. 

« >!:  :':.■  -I  i»"iiii-.  ix-atl : 

1,  "A  Ni-w  English  Graiiiniar."  \Vist»ly  ■  pp. 
4.  1«».  -J.:.  L'A. 

"J.  ■^!';«r:»*  in  thi*  Seirnn-  •»!  English  <.»rani- 
l!.a'.'        \V!*,Iy     pp.  7-ln,  l!l,  L»l».  l»i». 

I.  In-  \N:t  Ki>ri.  \Toi:tnr<Vt«»lxT.  lS'.»o— tlu'arti- 
ci-- 1  :.:::'.-  i.  •'Si-irnei*  in  iJu-Traehing  «»t  Engli>h.** 
]•.  '.  7''. 

4.  In.  \\r»  Eih  i  at«»i:  !'»r  Aiigu>i.  IVNi— ili,-  ani- 
r^«  :/;v-  ■!.  ••>fii*no«'  in  tin*  Ti*aohingi»t  English." 


II.  ... 


Ti.- 
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• ;  "•!;fv  imi^t  o»n>tantly  ki-«p  in  minil  thv 

I*  ;:".;! iiHiar  i>  an  imhietiw  ^^hj^•ot.     Th** 

*T':«lv  r^'ntiMuv>  just  a**  In-  wnnM  stmlv 

:'..  ':':;i!iy;  hr  \-i  \*>  makr  his  i»wn  ulis^'r- 

:.:.i   »>i:n'  t«»  hi-  ^wn  ri»n«-hi>i«»n>.     Thf 

-  '  ■  \\aT«*!;  ••vt-r  liim  at  lii-  w^rk  :  i'»  km-p 
•..  .:•::. J  !•-•  I'ar  a>tniy  aii«l  waging  tiim- : 

::.t    j«!..j»»r  niat«-iial  ivi«'i"e  him:  an^l  tii 

-  :.  ::.•!  i«»  ai;ti'«n  hy  -nujrr-iivf  i|m*>ti«»ns 
.'-.     T':;»    vliiM  sli««r.lil  ]»■  ni|uirv«l  t"  givt- 

■  ■  :.  ul.ii'h  hi-  il"«--  i:<»t  -ii-  in  tl,,  >^uteri''^. 

':.'■  r.i"M  inii>"naii:  tli^nght  th»*  t«*arlu-r 

:.*  ■:;:.  :;avv  wiilj  iviraril  t«»  thi*  >n)>jii-:  -•! 

I*.  AiA  '.I  al"n»'.  will  ij..  away  uith  ihi* 

:'.i?..::.ai   ■]:-<.•  v. -'^••l  in  th«- .Tniir.  .Iti!y.  ami 

..    :..'■•• !    ■!  TiiK  Ini  \nii  E:»i».  \T"L  i-»i  l**'»ti. 

.'   T'i.'-.  •■  ^.-irno- i:.  tlu- Ti-arhiiig  «'i   Kng- 

T:.-   ;•  ;;'-:i'-!  ;i.".m  -<■'■  aiiil  K-ail  tlii-chiMri-n 

•  ..;'.   ::.•■  -'.i'jin'T   "I    gnmMiia;"  :-»  ihi*   M-n- 

■    ..*  ::.'.   -*■:.:•■:. rt-  i-  :ii;  in-tiiJ!Ji»n!  ft-rrx- 

:    ■    •    'i.  w/i.x  :   ti'.at    it    >  hi   i  vt-iy    way 

•     '..'    •xprt—' -i«»ii  ■•I  th»-  th-'U::J:i  anil  ili*- 

:".  •■  Tl."Mght  :  ;ir:.l  il-at  a:!  i.l»liMiti«»n-, 

-  ::.•-.  *'\*'.  "i  !}:•-  -i;»'j.-ct  n.ay  tliu- U* 
;•  ::    :;.  t!.«-  >«.-nt«'!.t'-. 

-  :..•        •.-••..-..    ...,-■-•*   intT-il'in-'l   ini" 

r  1  :.:.  'X:*!;;!.;!::  ■:;  '■:  t),>  lui-tl.'-l  ami 
:  -     :   ;>  ■;-    ::.  jiaij.::;^!.   !i-:;-l  tli*-  I"l- 


1.  The  Inland  Ei)UCATi>b  for  March,  1896— the 
article  entitk»d,  **  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish/' p.  «». 

2.  "A  New  English  Grannnar,"  i  Wissely  \  pp.  5, 
7,  :M>.  \  The  entire  nibject  of  grammar  is*  worked 
out  in  this  book  according  to  the  httomton/  method. ) 

X  "Studies  in  the  Science  of  English  Gram- 
mar."   I  Wisely  »  pp.  .1-6.  2i5. 

On  the  other  topics  undt-r  "Stei>s."  such  as, 
grannnaris  an  inductive  subj«H*t.  it  is  a  rea.sfinable 
or  logical.  «»r  thought  subject  and  not  a  formal  or 
arbitrary  snbjtvt.  the  thouglit  di-termines  the  fonn 
or  the  fonn  must  Ix*  detennimMl  in  the  light  of  the 
t  hi  'Ught .  n.*ad  t  lu*  fi  »11«  twing  reffri»mvs  : 

1.  Thv  articles  t-ntitied.  **  SiMt-nci'  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  English."  Inland  Ei>f«  Anm  for  Ociolx-r. 
1S«C>.  p.  I7.>:  iK'tvnilHT.  lsv»o.  p.  lW  ;  January, 
ls»H>.  p.  :)ti:\:  Ft-hruary.  1S*»»>.  p.  :\\. 

'2.  "  A  NVw  English  Grannnar."  >  Wisely  '  pp.  4, 
7>.  24-:W. 

.').  "Studirs  in  the  .Si*iemv  of  English  Gmm- 
mar.'      Wisely    pp.  4-^».  s.  iti.  in,  2ti. 

KnVC  ATM>N  AI.  1 N  F4  >RM  ATM>N  . 


('.  M.  Mclhmifls  has  bit'n  flirted  superintend- 
ent at  Madisi.ui.  Indiana,  and  has  accepted!. 

E.  E.  RoU-y.  Indiana  State  N«»rinal.  '*.Ni.  i>  ward 
princiiKil  at  Ti]»ton.  Indiana  the  coming  year. 

A  nund)er  of  tht*  teachers  at  Columbus,  Indiana, 
an*  in  summtT  >i*h«Nil-  at  Chicago.  Winona  and 
els^'wlien*. 

I*n»lVs»t»r  A.  M.  Y'hUt  ••f  Irvingion,  Indiana, 
has  ri'ivntly  Ixvn  vK*ct<*<.l  pn'sident  of  Vincenues 
Cniversity. 

rr«»ffss>r  KoUrt  .T.  A  lev  nf  Indiana  State  I'ni- 
versity  will  study  in  the  Cniversity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  coming  year. 

Mi>s  Alice  Harjur.  ]inncipal  «'f  the  C^ry.  Indi- 
ana, seh«N»ls.  is  n-piVM-nting  Tuk  Eiui  \t«ir  in  the 
in>tituirsot  inini.>i>and  Indiana. 

Superintendent.!.  N.  Study,  lor  many  yi-ar*  in 
charge  "f  the  Kichniond  si*h«»«»l>.  has  been  electi^i 
suix-rintendt'nt  at  Koit  Wayne.  Indiana. 

Suix^rintendent  A.  T.  Keid  has  awepieil  a  |>«^i- 
tion  »•»  travel  lor  a  publi>h;ng  h»»usi»  during  the 
C'»ming  year  and  will  have  liis  lunidquarten*  in 
Terre  Haute. 

SuiH'riniemli-ni  .lame*  II.  Henry  of  Warsaw. 
Indiana,  is  prir.ciivalof  the  Win-.-na  Nonnal  Sch'Xd. 
He  is  assisted  by  Princiivil  .V.  .1.  Whiteleaiher.  of 
Km^x.  Indiana. 

Su]X'rintendeni  and  Mrs.  Clia>.  K.  Pattersiim  of 
Edinbtii-g.  have  just  ivturm*«l  fr -ni  a  delightful 
trip  thn»ugh  tlie  E-;L'it.     Washington.    Baltimoiv. 
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<.)I<1  Point  Comfort,  Boeton,  New  York  and  Pliila- 
delphia  were  objective  pointe. 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Mottof  MadiH.>n,  Indiana, 
>ro€^  to  Richmond  afl  superintendent  of  tlie  city 
schools.  Mr.  Mott  ^"as  formeriy  superintendent 
«»f  Wavne  ciiuntv. 

The  c<.>inniencement  exercises  of  the  Central 
Niinnal  College,  Danville,  Indiana,  t<^)ok  place  the 
las»t  wwk  in  Jul  v.  The  address  was  deliven*d  bv 
A.  M.  Wagner,  of  Mtmcie. 

Professor  L.  J.  Rettger  and  family,  who  have 
sp**nt  the  year  abroad,  have  returned.  Professor 
Rettger  will  resume  his  work  in  the  State  Normal 
at  the  opi»ning  i^f  the  Fall  tenn. 

SrhooJ  Edtiratiun  for  its  July  and  Auji^ut-t  issue 
has  sent  out  a  verv  handH4nue  Child  Studv  num- 
ber.  h  is  e<lited  bv  Pn^fessors  S.  S.  Parr  and  L. 
H.  H.  <iall)n>ath  and  Miss  Marv  L.  (nlman. 

» 

Supfrintentlent  J.  A.  Carnjigi»y  of  (*4»lumbus, 
Indiana,  has  lxH»n  in  Chicago  Vniversity  diu'ing 
the  sunimor.  doing  work  in  Child  Study  with  Pr«»- 
ft'SMir  luiri  Rarnes,  and  in  history  with  I>octor 
TtTrv. 

A  very  successful  summer  school  is  in  pn»j:ivss 
at  Kokonio.  The  instructors  an;  County  Super- 
intendent Miller,  Superintt'ndent  (.'.  L.  Hiv»wn,  of 
Irvington,  and  Messrs.  F.  F.  Hummel  and  K.  ¥^. 
Ht»lx'v  t>f  Kokouio. 

Superini«*ndent  S.  C.  Hanson  of  \Villiamsi)ort, 
Indiana,  author  of  an  excellent  series  of  school 
iMUsic  l>.»oks.  has  bei'n  in  Iowa  during  the  past 
fiMir  weeks  doing  institute  work  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Avipcsi,  and  Carson. 

('ha.«.  Swain  Thomas  of  the  Indiana  State  I.'ni- 
yiTsity.  was  married  to  MissCharlotte  Thornton,  at 
lVdft»nl.  Indiana,  Julv  2:).  Thev  have  the  U'st 
wish»'s  tjf  The  Kdicator.  They  will  sjH'ud  the 
c^>ming  year  in  Har\-ard. 

Tlie  Highland  Park  Normal  College,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  which  has  had  so  successful  a  career 
under  Pn*sident  O.  H.  I»ngwell,  has  been  pur- 
cliiu'ie*]  by  J.  B.  Dille  of  Dixon,  111.  It  is  pn)ba- 
bli*  that  the  faculty  will  be  reorganized. 

The  .'^tarke County  Normal  will  oi)en  August  10, 
at  Knox,  Indiana,  and  continue  live  weeks,  closing 
with  the  county  institute,  commencing  Septemlx-r 
14.  The  instnu'tors  will  be  A.  J.  Whit^'leather, 
J.  H.  Brickies,  and  Suix»rintendent  Sinclair. 

Suiterintendent  Quitman  Jackson  has  announced 
his  intention  of  going  into  the  law  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term  of  office,  an<l  has  formrd  a  part- 
n«'rship  with  Attorney  K.  W.  Feh  of  (ox'enfield. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  best  sui>erint«*ndents  in 
the  ;-tate. 


Superintendent  R.  A .  <^gof  <  ireencastle,  Indiana, 
has  a  farm  in  Greene  coimty  near  Lyons.  During 
each  vacation  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  ()gg  go  to  this  fann 
for  recreation.  Superintendent  ( >gg  aiys  that  they 
nx>m  in  a  log  cabin  and  lx>ard  with  the  family  on 
the  farm. 

Miss  Helen  Sanxay,  princii)al  of  one  of  the 
ward  schfM)ls  at  Madis«ui,  Indiana,  died  n»centlv 
We  had  heanl  a  gn.?at  deal  in  regard  to  Miss 
Sanxay  and  her  work,  and  the  world  cjin  ill  affonl 
to  lose  such  teachers.  She  was  n»garded  by  every 
one  who  knew  her  as  a  gentle,  pleasant,  lovable 
woman,  who  made  brighter  the  lives  of  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contJict. 

The  Waterloo  High  School,  Indiana,  wasawarded 
the  World's  Columbian  Exi)osition  medal  and  <li- 
ploma  for  **C4ireful  work,  g4>od  teaching  and  re- 
sults." The  teachers  of  this  high  scIkmiI  during 
the  coming  year  aiv  H.  H.  Keep,  sui>erintendent, 
and  J.  P.  l^Minell,  principal.  The  grad«' teachei's 
are  Misses  IVitha  Knott,  Anna  IK' venter.  Myrta 
Ball,  Lulu  Kempis,  and  Lizzie  Dittman. 

Professor  .Tost^ph  Buchanan  of  Steuben ville, 
Ohio,  announces  the  meeting  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Teachers'  Institute  for  August  24.  He  has 
l)een  fortunate  in  securing  as  instructors  Prnfess^ir 
Rurick  N.  lioark,  Pn>fessor  (►f  Psychology  in  the 
State  College,  T^^xington,  Kentucky,  Professor  C.  S. 
Hoskinson,  of  the  Ziin»*sville  High  School,  and 
Miss  liclia  E.  Patridge,  of  Philadelphia,  author  of 
the  Quincy  Method. 

The  corner  stone  <»f  a  new  school  building  at 
North  Juds«m,  Indiana,  was  laid  July  2;».  Appi"o- 
priate  ceivni<»nies  were  conducted  by  tin*  NortU 
Judson  Ij<Mlge,  No.  4;».s,  F.  and  A.  M.  Atldresses 
weiv  made  bv  Ih»n.   H.  <i.  Tliaver  of  Plvniouth, 

•  •  • 

and  Superintendent  W.  B.  Sinclair,  candidate  for 
State  Superintendent,  wh<>  is  a  nienilx-r  ni  that 
lodge.  This  building  is  a  handsome  eight-mom 
structure,  and  will  cost  alxnit  ?«12,ihm). 

W.  J.  Davis,  editor  of  th**  Sal>ine  Ihinorrnt,  at 
Many,  I-.onisiana,  is  also  suiH'rintendi'Ut  «»!  the 
I'ounty  s<'lnMils.  In  a  n-cent  issu«*  of  his  pai^-r 
SuiH?rintendent  Davis  has  a  valuable  artich*  cnn- 
tt'uding  for  an  api)ropriatiou  by  thf  >tate  tor 
carrying  on  ct>unty  institute>.  Ih*  sh»>w:«  that  fur 
I'very  dollar  appropriat«'d  by  the  statr  tlu*  IVa- 
ImmIv  Fund  will  add  another  d«»llar  u*  aid  in  canv- 
ing  on  institute  work.  N«»  state  can  «1«»  anything 
l)etter  f«»r  the  profession  thanjto  niakr  bftti-r  its 
Count V  institutes. 

SuiK'rintendcnt  <ie«».  K.  Fish  of  Fult«»n  cuunty, 
Indiana,  is  doing  a  gi\'at  <lcal  fnr  his  scIimhN  by 
placing  Ix'foiv  the  peo])h*  fnmi  tinif  tn  time  s«iin«* 
accounts  of  the  educational  <ystrni.  antlj\\Iiat  it  i^ 
doing  in  his  ownVounty.     In  a  i\r«Mit  anich*  he 


or, 
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w»t  fonli  in  a  eli*ar  way  the  retiuirements  of  the 
tH>nnnon  8c1mx>1  eyeteiii.  Superintendent  Fish  i^j 
intere8te<l  in  keeping  his  f^chooli*  t(»  the  front.  A 
large  niinilHrr  passt^d  the  examination,  graduating 
frc»ni  the  dietrict  schools  this  vear.  lie  shows 
that  each  school  in  the  county  has  started  a 
library.  Sixty  st»ts  of  Young  People's  Heading 
Circle  bx)ks  were  placed  in  the  county  last  year, 
and  over  five  thousand  pupils  were  readers. 

The  recent  death  of  Alexander  II.  ^IcCluffey, 
will  remind  manv  teachers  of  the  reader  that  thev 
useil  when  thev  .went  to  schix>l.  These  readers 
wen*  lai-gely  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Mc(fuffey, 
brother  of  the  one  who  has  just  died.  One  (►f 
Mr.  Mciniffey's  ^?tudents  in  spi*aking  of  him  says  : 
**  I.)r.  ^Ic<Tuffey  left  the  impress  of  his  great  learn- 
ing and  fine  character  upon  many  a  man  in  the 
South.  It  was  the  writers  giMid  fortune  to  be  a 
student  in  the  University  uf  Vii'ginia  undi'r  him. 
lie  had  such  rare  gfMKl  sense,  and  was  s(»  pn»foundly 
learned,  that  drawing  his  illustrations  fn.>m  every 
Hi»un'e  and  with  exquisite  tact,  he  was  the  prince 
of  teachers.  He  loved  young  men  ;  loved  to  teach 
them  and  make  them  his  companions.  I  can  jiear 
liim  say  now  as  he  often  said  to  us  :  '  Young  gt*n- 
tlemen.  if  I  am  doing  you  any  gofxi,  it  is  in  im- 
planting within  you  see<ls  of  thought  which  will 
be  continually  growing  and  bringing  forth  fniit.' 
He  and  his  brilliant  pupil,  the  late  Dr.  John  A. 
Bn»adus,  weiv,  I  think,  the  must  effective  preach- 
ers I  ever  heard." 

Slate  Superintendent  <ieeting  will  visit  the  fol- 
lowing institutes : 

AicasT  :»-7 

m 

M< »nday , — Laporte  count y. 
Tuenlav, — Parke  cuuntv. 
Wednes<lav, — Pike  count  v. 
Thni>ilav. — 1  )ulx.ns  count  v. 
Fridav. — PeiTv  count  v. 

AK.ivr  10-14. 

M«.»udav. — AVarrick  count  v. 
Tuesday, — Franklin  county. 
Wi'dnesdav. — <  )wimi  count  v. 
Thui-silay.— Henilricks  c«»unty. 
Fridav, — K»»sciusko  count  v. 

Aior>T  17-lM. 

M«  »ndav. — I  U'arlH.irn  count  v. 
Tuesday. — i  )r.in'rr  county. 
Wedncfrdav, — Monn»e  count  v. 
Thui>dav. — Cass  c«  »unt  v. 
Friday, — Randolph  and  Adani>  c«»uuii«y. 

AH.ivr  1M-L*s. 

Monday, — T^<  i  range  and  Noblr  cniutit*. 
Tuesilay,  Huntington  county. 
\Vetlnes<lay, — Kipley  count  y. 


Th ursday ,  — Su 1 1  i  van  cr >u ni  y . 
Fridav, — (ireene  count  v. 

AlGl'.ST  31 — SEITEMBKR  4. 

Monday, — Wabash  coimty. 
Tuesday, — Tjike  county. 
VVednes<lav, — Warren  count  v. 
Thurstlav, — IkKiue  count  v. 

*  ■ 

Fridav, — Fa  vette  count  v. 

•  •  • 

SEITEMHEIl  7-11. 

Monday, — Madison  county. 
Tuestlay, — Tipix*can» n*  county. 
Wednesday, — F4>untain  count  v. 
Tlnu-sdav, — Camill  count  v. 
Fridav, — <  irant  count  v. 

SEITEMHKK  14- IS. 

Monday  and  Tues<lay.— Starke  county. 
•  •  • 

Mr.  Cotton  will  visit  Shelby,  15;inholttmew, 
Daviess,  Elkhart,  ^lai-siiall.  Washington.  Scott,. 
1  Delaware  and  Hlackfonl  counties. 

Indiana  Statk  Ik»AKi>  Qukstion.s  For 
JuiA',  AviTii  Discussions. 


ARlTIIMKTir'. 

1 .    I  cnn  luiy  giKKls  from  A.  H.  (*  uihI  I)  at  tlu* haiiio  list  prioo, 

Inu  A  will  allow  me  'J<».  H»  and  .'>  oft':  B  will  allow  me 

5.  Ill  and  LHi  oft":  r  in,  jii  and  h  ort':  I>  2(f.  ."»  and  li) 

<»ir.    Which  will  Ik'  llif  Ikm  purchaw  to  mako?    Ex- 

l*laiii  why. 

■_'.    Make  ooncn-if  illustrations  of  xhv  followintr  proMcm*. : 

'a»    Thv  minuend  andreniaindcrto  tind  the  suhtrahend. 

'l»'i    The  dividend,  the  4|U«itient  and   Ihe  remainder  to 

find  the  diviwir. 
te.    Two  or  more  m-is  of  ninii>K'r>  to  find  the  differemv 
of  their  sums, 
:i.    What  is  meant  by  arithmetical  analysi^'; 

Illii>tratc  your  meaning  in  tlie  followiuK:     X  man 
owning;  4  of  a  farm.  x>M  \  of  his  share. 
What  j»art  of  tlie  whr.le  farm  had  he  left  ? 
4.     Illu«itrate.  a>  to  a  pn]Ml  n*atlv  f«>r  the  work,  the  division 

of  T:U.j  by  :i,'i.     Indieate  elearlv  everv  step. 
:>.    Bill: 

Kort  Wayne.  Ind..  .lanuarv**,  \sm\. 
Kobt.  r.  B*-ll. 

Bouifhl  oi  Jidui  S.  Irwin  <V:  To. 

l-'Mi  bbN.   Imjierial  Hour  at *::.>» 

■>  bbls.  (>rn*nt  tliiurat  li.'St 

•Jl  1  bu>h.  Wheat  at .V> 

:«n»  bush.  Oal>  at ;w 

li*.*!  bll^h.  Corn  at :!> 

Pnhl  htj  rhrrk  on  Firitt  Sntionni  Bank. 
Write  rhec'k.  and   rr«ript   bill.   nn»d».*  out  in  pmper 
form. 

'■.     What  will  be  the  ro>t  of  two  joists  IT  ft.  lon^'.   \2  in. 
wi lie  and  :{ in.  thiek.  at  .*:;o.«ni  jier  M. 

"■  Prin.  Kate.  hiK-ii-t.         Time.         Amoinit. 

*'"J.JHi«»  00         7  •'  '.  yr.  •;  nioii. 

?  7'. J  ^u:  T.")       li  iiion.  J4  «lii. 

1.  lu  anv  casi»,  uncK*?-  tin*  conjlitiou.*-,  tlu'  pm*- 
chax'  pricr  is«ks.4'<  ••('  iho  list  piico.  Ilrncr.  one 
«»ffi'r  is  as  gianl  as  anotln-r. 

-.  -.a  A  Imiv  liiid  l'>  inarhU's.  and,  afi4'i' giving 
away  a  i>art  of  thrni.  ho  Iiad  .'*.  Nil.  How  many 
«litl  hr  givf  away'.' 

I.  h  '  .\  lH»y  w  lio  had  2s  in:ti'hlr>.  \vi>licd  t«>  di\  idi* 
thrtii  anmng  o  hoys,  and  y»-i  kco]) -1  ni;irl>l«'s  liiiu- 
M-h'.     \\*t\\  inanv  did  hi*  ^iv<' t<»  t-arli  hnv '.' 
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1  F  UJgeth 

'J.  Arithiiietiral  aualy><it>  is  a  pmceiii*  uf  imlvlng 
problciii»<  in  arithmetic  witliout  nik-a.  If  u  iiiHn 
owni'd  i  cf  a  tarni  Bnd  mild  il  of  liif  tfhan',  hi-  sold 
:(  o[  i  of  thiit  fanri  riF  7^  of  it.  Siiirt-  lie  owniMl  i 
of  it  and  «<>ld  i-  'if  it.  Iw  luu)  left  ^i  of  it. 

4.  7:il.i-i-3.>=?  .■«  ie  not  tfiilainiHi  ill  7.000  an 
intc«ntt  niinibiT  of  titiK'B  of  tlu^  thi>ni>and'i<  kind, 
but  It  if  contained  in  730(1,  2U0  tinii-H  witli  HOO 
ovn,  aOO-rl-i^SLi  the  mow  dividend.  Now  J.i  ie 
nut  containiii  in  .'il  an  integral  iinuibi'rof  tiuipx  of 
theten'i^  kind,  but  ii<  amtnined  in  :<lo,  !i  tinier. 
Hence  ^i  il- Ciinlained  in  7:n.'>.  1200  phix  in  liinex, 
or  201P  tiniiv.     ■.  ■  The  nile  for  long  division  is 

ft.  Tin-  atiKHint  of  tiie  eheck  in  ?ft('>7.70.  See 
any  blank  bunk  cheek,  and  any  ^ckhI  text  for  fomi 
(if  elKfckK'aud  billit.  Z 

(i.    Tlu'cm  in  SLIXl  at  f:i0.1)C)  per  >I. 

7.  Instead  itf  "Prin.,  Kale,  Int.,  Time,  Aiiit.," 
tlieonlerHhonldbePrin.,  Hate,  Time,  Int.,  Auit.'"* 
Prill.     Kale.         TlnH-.  Int.      Amount. 

f3.000       7      ftvnt,«nu*.  ¥770       ?L>,770 

¥1,4161      Tj    i;  mun.,  24  da.  $i>:).75    (1.480/, 

S7-")0  K      4yn!.,3inoe.,i3da.    Sl!>2       ?1HL> 

*  TlLis  elianun'  ctiould  !>'  niuiie  bwanse  llie  ele- 
ment of  lluii;  ihe  iiriacipal,  and  the  tatr  eoiiHtltnle 
the  three  factors^  of  a  iinidiiet  wliich  Ik  ealled  I'li- 


blow  the  wami  waters  of  the  Ciiilf  Wreani  give 
Orcat  Bi'itnin  abnoniially  high  teiiiperainrt". 

;!.  New  York,  San  Frftnciwo,  Xew  Orleanp,  Kob- 
toii,  Raltitnore,  Philadelphia. 

4.    Oyiiter  ciilmre. 

'i.  Tlie  method  of  iftiidv  by  jM>r!<unul  obM'n'u- 
lion  of  netual  features  antf  prcicet!M-n  in  the  field, 
and  the  habit  of  eonelnntly  wvking  for  the  caiiM-M 
of  thingH — fii-lii  iiiirk  am\  tdivtijie  fj'plimilitrii. 

li.    See  I.vi.Asn  Kihiator  for  .Iiilv,  \'oI.  II,  p. 

7.  Thei*  an'  the  raw  niaterinl»i  from  which  the 
fcieuce  of  geoKrap'^.v  is  maile.  In  priinan"  work 
the  aim  should  be  to  guide  and  iinpro\-e  i\n-  nat- 
ural illPlil)ct^<  and  powvrs  of  eliiUlren  for  obnetA'a- 
liim  of  natnnil  phenomena,  to  oprn  Ihi'i  n/rg  lo  in- 
lure,  to  widen  nnd  make  more  exact  their  dii'eel, 
1>er)K>nal  knowIe<lge  of  their  envinmnient.  This 
kind  of  work  slionid  extend  through  all  gradec, 
hut  should  be  prtwressively  combined  with  more 
and  more  of  ch»«incati<in,  explanation,  and  gcnci^ 


TowhM  cxu-til  shoulil  the  siii>iy  of  Biiiimiiihy  U-iiim 

lilneil  nllh  llial  of  hlMerir  r 
Whyl).  thecliniMeodiml  Br1t4iliiiiomiieb  warinvr  ihm 

IhHt  of  Ihr  iianllrl  iHimiile  of  thf  I'lillci]  ijIMi'K? 
Xutif  In  onlvr  lliv  *ix  |>r1iK'1|iiil  >>eii|>orUi  <if  (hi^  I'liltcr 


m  CliaaijTike  Bbj-  in  whicli  ihe  whole  country  i: 

hm  rtoes  idoiUtii  ., 
of  stud.tins  KMiKnipi'l 


iv  loplc^roellioil  of  Hluclyln 


njlltiiMe  pniMiwlory  work  fur  uwinmjihy.    Whai 


rrliHnil  in 


Hjihv.    Wl 
Ihe  |.rimi 


1.  (iei^^phy  iH  the  physical  basis  of  history. 
A  verv  wide  rang<'  of  geographv  luav  be  studied 
witlionl  direct  refen'lin.-  to  hist'ory.  'Tlie  mni'ly 
physical  portions,  sni-h  as  theorigin  of  land  tonus, 
tho  natnn'and  diMtribiition  of  iniailation.  and  the 
ni<ulthig  eonilitiono  of  movements  of  the  hydro- 
sjihen-  and  atiii<)i!)ihen',  are  more  iirolitalily  Stud- 
ied UK  [Hirtions  of  jihytficul  M'ieniv.  without  the 
dislmclion  of  effon  ill  cnrretatioii  with  human 
affairx.  Wlien  a  gooit  fonn<laTion  has  tlms  Im'i-ii 
laid,  all  these  phenomemi  ^'lioiild  Ustiidiinl  in  re- 
lation to  hilmuii  i-ullnn'.  llistorv  fiirnisliei^  llu' 
widest  oi>|ioi1nnity  for  xiicli  Miidy  und  williout  il 
CHiiiiot  (■-  aiiytliiiig  l)ut  sii|»'rtiei;if. 

'2.     There   urv    no    |KUiiUel   hiiLtud<-s    in    lin'al 


■«  IKXI 


I    i.    liiveu  c'luar  example  of  nraolifiiB  H  uein'ral  tniih  liy  Ihe 

liroccw  of  indiKnlon. 
:!.    Hy  H-huI|inice»i<lii«i  thu  rbiltl  form  tliueonivpl.  Aorw/ 
'■    A.    If  ihtre  Ik  h  natnni  pronihire  hy  wlileli  Ihe  ehlM  farm* 

IlK  new  iiHiprptu,  whiit  lufliieiiro  Hhnulil  tlilx  liu-l 

hiive  ill  ilelernilnlniE  the  mvthuil  of  the  M'bwil  7 
,    S.    (JlTVNMimewhHtiletHiled  Fi|iliuiHlhHi  of  whai  vnuivn- 

siilrr  the  tnie  iirorednm  In  InHlIng  h  I'litlil  li>  fiirm 
I  tbetruei'uneepthiiiidii  verhomn  wlverh. 

tl.    Whnl  Ih  Ihe  fiiiuluneiilal  illDbicnec  tiriweeii  Indiietlon 

aiKl  iIviluetloD  ? 

I      1.    Indnctii'in  ii>  tlie  pniceMi  of  mind  in  nrriv- 

!  ing  at  general  tnitlis.  or  in  ei^tablishing  laws  by 

the  cxaminntioii  of  particulars.     It  is  proceduiv 

fpoin  part  to  whole. 

'2.    Induction  is  experimental.  Agasiiiz's  laws  in 

'   reganl  to  glaciers ;  he  made  ai-tual  inve><liration» 

of  glncial  ai-tion  and  based  hie  lawt;  upon  wHiat  he 

j  notiml.    The  child  learns  in  this  way.    TheditM- 

I   culty  w  to  keep  tlie  child  from  geneniliziiig  from 

;   on<:  particular. 

X     lly  induction  and  deduction  both.    Ity  in- 

I  duction'iu  so  far  as  the  process  is  one  of  examina- 

I  tioii  of  particulani  using   comparison,  analysiH, 

etf. ;  bv  deduction  in  wi  far  an  the  iirm-ew  Is  one 

of  syntlieuis  and  the  applicathui  ot  his  conclu- 

I   isiiinsto  hi:<  ex{M.'rienceB.     lie  ftret  seef  the  liorMc 

uii  something  different  from  any  experience  lie  liaif 

had.     Wlu-n  he  sees  horse  nunibi>r  two,  he  (Hfn  it 

I  as  like  lunuber  one  and  also  ai*  different.    In  »> 

!  far  as  he  i<ees  likeuew  in  inimbers  luie  and  two.  lie 

bi^iist'ipiii  sneh  things  in  the  leinH-  class;  the 

fact  that   these   two   manifei^aliont?  of   tlie  same 

i  activitv  mav  be  alike  and  differeiii  at  the  same 

time  diK's  not  dii^turb  him;  both  ari' n<-cess:kry  in 

ills  fonuiition  of  the  concept.     The  huver  nui/iber 

<.f  liom-s  he  «-es  the   richer  will   lii^  notion  ln'- 


kit 


■  Tlie 


the 


iidar>- 


-).  The  nature  of  the  niind-iinx-ess  of  the  chilil 
in  learning  aiiv  siihjecl  shonkl  ulwins  deii-rmine 
tlie  metlxHl  >.(  till'  ^ulijeel.  Of  Coutsi-;  each  silbjeel 
will  have  it>'  own  metli<Hi.  Ceiuiinlv  ilie  i>I'<h-<'sh 
'if  thi>  child  ill  foniiiiig  new  concepts  shnnhl  luive 
hirge   iiiHm-nee    in    'leiermiiiliig    the   iiu'IIi.hI   ..i 


r,s 
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tht^  Hclinnl.  It  would  dotemiim*  what  Hubjects  to 
t(^:u!)i  ;  in  wlial  order  they  nlmll  be  taught ;  the 
oniiT  or  (»r)^anizati<>n  of  the  jMirts"  of  the  niibject, 

.■).  Th<»  H'litenee  ih  tlie  unit  in  hinguuge.  VerbH 
and  advfrbs  nufan  nothing  ex(vi)t  as  they  are 
UH'd  in  \\ir  sentone**.  In  teachini;  a  tnie  concei*- 
tion  «»f  any  pail  of  sptn'oh  thechiai  nhouhl  b<»  led 
to  discdvt'?',  hv  the  Htudv  nf  H«'ntenceH  in  which 
th»'  pan  c)f  HiXM*('h  Ih  u«m1,  the  dintinctive  <»ttice 
<»!  th«'  part  tii  siM*4t!h.  S'litrnee  after  sentence 
should  ))<>  brought  Ix'ftire  the  child  hfhowing  all 
tlif  renditions  under  which  tluH  pan  of  »jHH*ch 
may  be  us4>d,  and  all  the  functionn  it  may  (MTform. 
Inihis  way,  oarh  nrw  4'xam])le  la  fixing  the  dis- 
tinctive oiiicf  of  the  part  of  HjKMK-h,  and  at  the 
tiiuiiv  tiin<'  4>nri('hing  the  chiUrs  notion,  so  that  hr 
will  bi'  abjr  to  HTo^'uize  it  wheivver  tist'd.  In 
this  work  tin* child  sl.ould  In*  led  to  discover  thesi» 
uses  hinisclt. 

(i.  Induction  fxamines  pailiculars  and  estal> 
lishcs  l:n\s:  dediK'tion  assumes  laws  and  exam- 
ines particulars  in  the  light  of  them.  Induction 
and  (U'dnction  gi»  hand  and  hand  in  real  exiM>ri- 
♦•nce. 


If  the  word,  **tlian/'  be  considereil  a  aubordi- 
nate  conjunction,  the  sentence  isj  compound-com- 
plex. Tlie  menilxTs  are  given  alx>ve  :  Each  mem- 
oer  contains  a  pubordinate  clause  :  first,  the  words, 
**than  coronets  i  anM  ;"  secr.>nd,  the  words,  **than 
Nonnan  bUHKl  i  is )." 


ALCOHOL  AND  NAWOTHS. 


(iKAMMAK. 

'  Mow  «-'i-r  il  bf.  it  Ht'i«in«.  Ut  inr, 

K  iiiil  hfiirt't  art*  iiit>rr  tlmii  coronct>. 
Aiitl  siiiiph'  fiiith  than  Norman  ttliMxl." 

1.    Srli'it  tin-  «'laii.«««'>  in  tln'  tlrxt  >ii'nicn«M».    Siati*  whvtluT 
tin  y  Jirr  )»rin('i|ial  tir  Mu)M>nI{nal4>  <'lnus<'.s.  Ick; 

•2     Si'lcri    ihr  iiitirt-  prt'<li<'ntr  «»f  t-arli  clansc  in  tlu*  lir».t 

>rnt«  Iirr.  lO'lV 

;;.     Wiijit  •!(•  ■  noJili'"  ami  "kMHui"  miMlify?  lo(y 

I.     Iluu  i>  •  iiiriinrtH"  UM-il".'    H«i\v  is  •' failh"  ummI?      UK/ 

.»     srli-rt  iln-clituM's  ill  tlu'sci'ond  M'litcm't'.      Siatt*  whot!nT 
tlM>>  arc  prini'lpal  or  ^iiibitnlinatf.  U^'^f 

«>.     Writ*'  a  (  i)iM|M>oition  of  'inn  wonis  uii  sulijrct  M^h^i'tcd  )iy 
tin-  «  MUMty  suiHTintcmUMil.  '***j^. 

1.  The  tirst  claus«*  is  the  wonls.  "llowe'er  it 
be."  It  is  a  sulN>nlinate  clause.  The  secon<i 
clause  i>  the  wtuds.  "it  seems  to  me."  and  it  is  a 
])rincipal  ciaUH-.  The  third  claus4'  is  the  wonls, 
•''Tis(»nly  noble  to  Ih»  giKMl."  It  is  a  sulxinliuate  , 
clause. 

•J.  Till'  entire  i)redicate  of  th«*  tirst  clause  is  the 
N>oi(|>.  *  IIo\N  e'er;"  the  sei'ond.  the  Wi»nls. 
"(tiiiei  tome;"  of  the  thirtl,  the  wonls  **«»uly 
ni>ble."  The  word,  "true,"  or  "right,"  or  some 
such  won  I  is  understood  with  tin*  wonls,  "tome." 
in   tin-  |Hrilicate  of  the  si'coud  chuis«'. 

;i.  Thr  won!,  "noble."  is  an  adjective,  us«'d 
as  tin  principal  part  of  the  ]>n'dicati*  of  the  thinl 
clause.  'V\\v  word,  "good."  is  an  adjective,  used 
in  the  imdicate  with  the  inlinitive,  "to  Ik*." 

I.  riir  word,  "coronets,"  is  the  subject  of  the 
verh.  "are."  understtMnl.  Sonu'gnunmarians  con- 
siiiei  tile  wiird.  "than,"  a  i>re])osition  in  such  a 
stMiteiicr  M>  this.  TIm'  wonl.  "ctironets,"  woidd 
then  b^-  I  lie  principal  ^>an  of  the  pn'j)o>itional 
phi-ii-r.  Tlie  wonl.  "fauh."  is  the  priuciiwl  ]un 
i>t  the  Mibjtei  of  the  si'coiul  nieinlK'r  -the  Word. 
"  is."  iM'ifi'j  nnderst«H«d. 

•">.  It  the  wi«nl.  "than."  U*  consitlen^d  a  pivj)- 
o<iiiiMi.  there  jire  ju>t  two  coonliuatc.  iudejKMi<leut 
clan-e<  in  tlie  sentence:  ln*st.  the  wonl.s  "kind 
h<'ai i>  ;ii'- MMMf  than  c»»ri»tiet"- ;"  s<H'oml.  "simple 
taith     i-  in-ue    than  Ni»nnan  b|o«Kl." 


I.  What  relation  «lot"*  thi'  pereiMitapf  tti  .siijBmr  or  siarch  in 
any  fruit  juirc  Inmif  to  the  amoinit  of  aleohol  which 
can  Ik*  pnMimtMj  from  that  juici'  hy  ilistillntlon? 

J.  H<jw  (1<H'<»  ovcnlrinkiuK:  of  ah'oliolie  Mimulaiits  pruduce 
ihi*  torribk*  hi^kne.•<^  of  stomach  which  so  often  oc- 
curs in  such  i'asi»s? 

;:.  What  cauM>>  the  ]H.'<'uliar  anil  fi'arful  hallucinations  in 
••  l)t'li^iumT^^.•men.^;■■ 

I.  Tobacco  is  known  lo  act  nu»n«  dini-tly  ui»on  the  onerjrio** 
of  the  nervous  system  ihan  upon  its  siructuro:  why 
i>  this  insidious  evil  the  mvaUT? 

■K  How  is  fon'i'il  exereiw,  espwially  liy  walkiufr,  lienoficiatl 
in  (tpium  poiMiniuK  ■' 

1.  The  amount  ni  alcohol  which  can  he  dis- 
lilleil  fnuu  anv  fruit  juice  deiHMids  directly  upon 
theamoimt  of  sugar  or  starch  in  that  juice.  On 
this  subject.  <hi.stafson  in  his  "  Foumiation  of 
of  IK'ath,"  page  forty-one.  makes  this  statement : 
"  As  alcohtilic  fermentation  is  a  saccharine  fer- 
mentation, *  *  *  *  it  follows  that  all  organic 
substances  in  a  (vrtain  j)n»iiortion  to  their  sacxdia- 
rine  contents,  may  1h»  pn^nhictive  of  acbohol. 

'2.  The  ovenlrinking  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
nnnhices  the  terrible  sickness  of  the  stomach  by 
u'rilating  the  nuicous  surface  (»f  the  stomach  for 
such  a  long  iH*ri(Kl.  A  small  drink  will  not  usu- 
ally piNwluce  sickness  of  the  stomach,  lK*cause  a 
small  *iuantity  cau.s.'s  a  copious  How  of  gastric 
juice  which  dilutes  the  alcohol,  tluMvby  lessiMiing 
its  irritating  effect,  and  it  is  quickly  absorlx'd  into 
the  bltHwl. 

:».  l>r.  N.  S.  l>avis  of  Chicago,  prolmbly  the 
lH»st  aiuh<»rity  in  this  country  on  stich  questions, 
gives  the  following  clear  statement  of  the  tirst 
stej>s  leading  up  to  deliriinn  tn'inens:  ''Every 
imlividual  whos'  bniin  is  in  its  natural  comliitoii 
has  fre<[uent  sensations,  inq>idses,  or  exciters?  f>f 
mental  action  which  he  pn»mi>tly  inhibits  or  dis- 
n'ganl.'^'.  It  is  on  the  pn»p»M'  aevelopment  of  this 
mental  iidiibition  that  every  iH'rs<»n's  si»lf-control 
and  si'UM*  of  propriety  deiK'na.  If  these  psycho- 
l«»gical  facts  are  kept  clearly  in  mind,  we  shall  be 
able  to  intei'iJivt  more  coni'ctly  the  influence  of 
both  <mall  dos«'s  and  huge  doses  of  alcohol  on  the 
hmnan  system.  Thus,  a  mmlerate  dos<*circidating 
in  the  blo«Hl,  bv  «lin'ctlv  ilimini^hing  the  sensi- 
bilitv  of  the  canliac  and  vaso-nitttor  nerves,  im- 
mediately lessens  the  tension  of  the  bl<MHl-vessids, 
all«>wing  thetn  to  «lilate.  antl  by  simultaneously 
lesstMiing  the  s<*nsibility  of  the  canliac  inhibitors, 
allo>\s  ilu*  heart  to  U'at  faster:  but  the  elticiency 
of  the  circulntion  is  diminished  in  pr«»i)ortiou  to 
the  vax'ular  dilation  au«l  the  cardiac  tntpiency. 
At  the  .sun*'  moment,  the  pn'sence  i>f  the  alcohol 
is  diminishing  the  si'iisibility  of  the  ceivbn»-spinal 
tu'rves«»f  ordinary  stMisat ion.  ami  conK*«.iuently,  the 
individual  is  less  conscious  of  cold,  beat,  Uiiin, 
weariness,  weakness,  or  even  of  his  own  chhIv 
weight:  not  U'cati.S'  the  alcohol  eith«*r  warms  or 
c«»ois  i»r  >ii\'Ugthens.  as  is  ])opularly  sumK)S«*il.  but 
simi>ly.  iK'causi'  it  diminishes  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerve  channels  through  which  all  sen.*«itions  or 
imjuesfions  an'  conveyed  t«»  the  si-at  **i  conscious- 
ness in  llu*  bniiu.     At  the  siune  tim<'.  the  alcohol 
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in  the  same  incxiemte  (low*  is  »o  far  diminishing 
the  eennibility  of  the  ment-al  part  of  the  brain 
itself,  as  to  impair  both  the  acutenew  of  mental 
inipresHions  and  the  mental  inliibition  ;  thereby 
imparting  a  feeling  of  ease,  lightness  and  lesseneJl 
self-contn^l,  that  nmkes  the  jierw^n  feel  as  thongh 
he  could  move  with  less  ivsistance,  and  accomplish 
more  in  less  time  than  bt^fore  he  t4M)k  the  alcohol. 
It  is  exactly  this  cerebn.)  and  ner\'e  si»nsibilitv 
produced  by  a  verv  mtxlerate  dost*  of  alcohol, 
which  inclines  the  fndividual  to  t^ilk  without  n.^- 
S4^»r\'e,  sing  songs,  dance,  <.»r  tight,  in  accordance 
with  his  surnmndings,  that  make  b<.>th  him  and 
hii  friends  think  the  alcohol  a  stinuilant.  Yet, 
frivehim  another  dosi»  of  the  alcohol  and  dimin- 
irrh  the  «?nsibility  of  his  nerve  cells  and  lilx»rs  a 
little  mon*,  and  he  still  thinks  lie  could  do  moiv 
and  do  it  faster,  while  the  great<.*r  loss  of  self- 
ctintrol  and  muscular  ccMnxliuation  rvndei"s  him 
iin.'ai)able  of  either  walking  or  talking  with  stead- 
iness, (live  him  another  di)se  and  he  soon  sinks 
int<»  a  state  of  complete  anaesthesia  with  n«Mther 
ijiuseular  ]M»\ier  nor  mental  consci<msness.  The 
|»n»cess  fnun  l)eginning  to  end  is  one  of  pr<>gress- 
ively  diminished  nerve  seiisibilitv  and  action,  witlj 
iio  stage  of  incivased  fonv,  either  ])liysical  or 
mental.''  On  the  s:ime  subject  Dr.  Mason  says  : 
'•  In  acute  alcoholic  delirium,  optical  tlelusions  aro 
l>res«:*nt,  and  these  aiv  ri.'adily  misconstrued  by  a 
«iisi»nlered  intellect  into  all  kin<ls  of  forms  and 
funta.vies.  horrible  or  grot<*s<|ue.  Then*  is  iHM'ver- 
Mon  of  hearing,  and  natunil  sountls  receive  umlue 
import-iince,  and  are  readily  misinterpret.e<l  by 
tilt' del iri«»usix»rs«)n.  Perverted  tactile  siMisatioii 
ipves  the  l^-lief  that  insi^cts  are  crawling  <»ver  the 
ImmIv."  <.TUstafs<in  sums  uj)  the  causes  in  the  sen- 
tence. **  The  nervous  system  Ix'conies  so  paralyzed 
that  com;»ct  communication  lx*tween  the  mind  and 
l>Kiy  »innot  Ik*  carried  on." 

4.  The  tnith  of  this  statement  is  seen  in  the 
«tunted  growth  of  children  who  smoke  cigarettes. 
The  greatness  of  the  evil  lies  in  its  insidiousness 
or  deceptiveness.  It  dtK's  not  show  its  effects  as 
ilainly  !is  d«N*s  alc(»hol  an<l  is,  tliei-efore,  thought 
jy  the  majority  of  ]x'ople  in  Ix^  well-nigh  harm- 
les.>. 

Forced  exercise  is  Ix-neficial  in  that  it  arous^'s 


{ 
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the  jxuient  from  his  stupor,  makes  his  heart  V>eat 
>Tr«»ng»*r.  makes  him  inhale  deeixM*,  and  thus 
pi ve.-^  th«' system  an  opp<>rtunity  to  throw  nff  the 
jKtison. 

KEADINd. 

'S*lecf  ICo.  7  ami  funi  itthnjiir.) 

1 .  What  art'  llu*  two  ))hasi'*<  nf  rt'inlinu  wIh.'TI  <<»)i>i(Ifri'il  asu 
Iirii*T>.'*'.'  • 

•J.  Ill  MnilyiMf^u  x'loftiim.  whi«'lid<i  you  coiisidrr  tir^t.  "  thr 
m'ttiii^  of  tin*  thou^'lit  "  <ir  **  ih*-  rxjiri's>ioii  of  ii  !" 
Why."    I>  iluTO  any  rlioi*-*'  hen-'.* 

\\  h»t  i>  Th<.'  piirp<ise  of  oral  rviuMua.' 

4  Wliiit  l«lhi'  ••  wonl  inethrMl?"  Tin-"  n.iUjiut  niothodV" 
Whirh  <lo  yon-prtft-r?    Why? 

•f  \Vliut  tiHfN  fi»r  rcndiii};  has  thi*  nviTiim'  rliiM  wlicii  it 
enters  Uii»  M'ho<»I-ri'Miiii  at  six  yoai^  of  nuv.'  Show 
rh^arly  h<iw  H  kiio\i-le<|^'c  of  this  liasis  will  aii]  tin* 
tcai-hiT  in  thi**  sulijert  ihirint?  tht-  lir>t  two  ur  tlnif 
]iionth>4 

»•     Ih-tint;  fhruif,  purpote^  tmhfKlhnt.nt. 

7.  I>iM'u»is  th*-  rt^din;;  work  as  ontlinc-il  in  thr  state  ronrsc 
of  Study  fi»r  th**  tiret  vcnr. 

1.  Heading  may  lx»  considered  as  a  ]>ro<vss  of 
expressiim  or  a  pnx*e.ss  of  thought,  giving  ns4'  to 
the  two  tenns,  oral  and  nUn)t  i-eading. 


I  2.  The  getting  of  the  thought  is  the  first  thing 
in  the  study  of  a  selection.    This  is  the  thing  X^y 

I   be  expressed  and  it«  actpiisition  must,  therefore, 

i  preceae  its  expression.  There  is  no  choice  here. 
3.  The  puipose  of  oral  reading  is  the  complete 
vocal  rendering  of  the  content  of  a  selection.  It 
indicates  to  the  teacher  whether  or  not  the  pupil 
has  mastered  the  selection,  in  addition  to  confer- 
ring certain  gnices  ;  such  as,  distinct  enunciation, 
easy  i)osition.  self-pos.session,  etc. 

4l  "  Word  meth<xi  "  names  the  device  for  teach- 
ing reading  which  lx»gins  with  the   word  as  the 

'  unit,  while  "s<Mitence  metlKxl "  lx»gins  with  tlie 
sentence  as  tlu*  unit.  Neither  of  tnese  so-Called 
methods  is  satisfactory  in  itself;  the  most  satisfac- 
torj-  plan  being,  perhaps,  a  combination  of  all  the 
"methods."  If  choice  is  contined  to  thes<*  two, 
exix'rience  has  shown  that  the  word  method   is 

.   the  simpler. 

.3.     The  child  has  a  "ston^  of  facts.  i«leas,  and 

1  images — that  is,  of  knowled^i»,"  and  '*a  store  of 
language  capabl*'  of  expressing  measurably  these 
ideas,  facts,  and  images."  The  teachers  lirst 
work  in  ivading  is  to  make  the  child  master 
of  the  printed  synilx>ls  which  repivsent  various 
ideas  familiar  to  him.  To  know  what  the  child 
knows  and  is  interested  in  gives  the  teacher  the 
key  to  till*  proiH*r  method  of  pnu'edure. 

«).  \^\  thrinr  is  generally  meant  the  idea  that 
gives  uiiity  to  a  ])iece  of  liteintuiv;  by  jmrjtottf' 
what  the  selecti<»n  accomplishes,  generally  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  effect  iiJM)n  the  reader;  by  tm- 
hiidiment,  the  concrete  from  in  which  the  meaning 
of  the  Si'lection  is  set  foith. 

7.  See  Stnte  M'tmml  and  the  introductory  sug- 
gestions in  the  Indinnn  Firat  Render  for  nioiv  com- 
plet-*'  discussion  than  can  Ix*  given  here. 

riivsioL()(;v 

{  Auf/ pn  .\ 

\.    I  H'tine  anatomy. 

•J.     Kxplain  tho  fuiirtions  of  tln'  t']»i»h-rinis. 

:j.    What  an-  tho  lhrr«"  o.v>fntial  parts  of  an  or^an  of  spocnil 

M-nsi-  V 
1      iH'scribi*  tin*  strn^'tun*  an«l  fimciion  of  the-  iri><.    What  is 

tlu'  fnnction  ()f  lIu'  vitn'ons  hinnor".' 
.').    What  an*  m-iM'ralsj.'nsiitions? 
.1.    What  is  meant  hy  etM)rdination? 
7.    JH-M-rihe  the  (-erebrum. 

1.  Anatomy  deals  with  the  stnictun»  of  the 
l)ody,  and  tin*  forms,  connections  and  mode  of 
growth  of  its  parts. 

2.  It  fornis  a  protective  covering,  serves  as  a 
sense-^irgan,  plays  an  important  part  in  ivgulating 
the  tempenitun'  <»f  the  body,  and  aids  in  carrying 
off  the  waste  pn^hicts  fn^m  it. 

.*>.  t  a  1  <  >ne  or  nion.*  *  mi  inu/nns,  which  are  highly 
irritable  tissues,  so  constructed  an<l  so  placed  as 
to  be  normallv  acted  on  bv  >ome  one  uf  the  modes 
.  (»f  motion  met  with  in  thi'  external  worM.  ib)  A 
!  hniin-ceniri*.  and  (  c  i  a  MMiniry  nerve-libre  connect- 
ing this  with  tile  terminal  a])paraius. 

4.  The  iris  is  a  continuation  toward  thefi^ont 
of  the  sec<uid  or  choroid  rout.  It  loriiiF  tin*  c«»l- 
<jred  pan  of  th«*  eye  which  is  *^een  tiiiougli  the 
cornea.  In  the  iris  are  two  sets  of  plain  muscular 
iibres :  a  circular  around  the  mai-gin  id"  the  pupil 
and  narrowing  it  when  they  contract;  tlicnthcr 
set  radiat*' from  the  inner  to  the  out<'r  maiyin  of 
the  iris  and  hy  their  contraction  dilate  tin-  pupil. 

The  vitreous  humor  i^^  <»ne  t>i  ilie  refracting 
media  of  the  eyi*. 

.">.     tieneral  sensations  an*  lh"»se  ii'Milting  ii«>m 
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Teaching  as  a  Profession. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WELFORI)  D.  WEAVER. 


THE  school  year  of  189(>-97  is  almost  at 
hand.  In  this  great  common weahh  of 
ours,  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  about  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  teacliing  for 
the  first  time.  Many  of  these  inexperienced 
workers,  I  imagine,  are  readers  of  this  edu- 
cational magazine.  There  are  thousands  of 
others,  not  novices  in  the  school  room,  but 
tried  workers,  who  will  also  take  up  anew 
the  great  work  of  the  tc^acher.  Many  of 
these,  I  know,  are  reading  the  ])ages  of  this 
magazine  as  well  as  the  pages  of  other  pro- 
fessional papers  and  periodicals.  In  trying 
to  decide  what  is  timely  for  this  somewhat 
heterogeneous  mass  of  readers,  there  is  one 
theme  which  has  seemed  to  the  writer  more 
fitting  than  any  other  for  this  season ;  and 
it  is  Teaching  as  a  Profession. 

For  the  discussion,  we  should  forget  that 
we  are  teachers  or  expect  to  be  teachers,  and 
that  we  know  anything  very  definite  about 
the  work.  Let  us  lay  aside  our  prejudices, 
j>ro  or  con,  and  pursue  the  investigation 
with  the  .seriousness  of  one  who  is  going  to 
shai)e  his  life-work  by  the  results  obtained. 
Assuming  such  a  condition,  the  first  and 
most  natural  of  all  questions  will  be. 

What  is  Teaching 

as  distinguished  from  other  employments? 
A  moment's  thought  reveals  the  fact  that 
men  are  verj'  diverse  in  their  work.  For 
the   .sake  of   convenience,  labor  has   l>een 


roughly  classified,  and  some  of  the  more 
prominent  divisions  are  occupation,  trade, 
office,  calling,  and  profession.  Is  teaching 
to  be  found  in  this  list,  and  if  so,  where? 

Is  teaching  an  occupation?  One  of  the 
best  definitions  for  occupation  is,  that  "it  is 
any  selected  employment  l)y  which  a  man 
habitually  earns  money  for  the  sake  of  a 
living."  Apply  this  definition  to  the  ends 
recjuired  in  education,  as  produced  by  teach- 
ing, and  it  will  not  do  to  class  teaching  with 
occupation.  Teaching  must  be  something 
more  than  a  means  bv  which  men  and 
w-omen  make  money.  It  is  a  sorry  fact  to 
declare,  that  manv  do  not  sei^  more  in  the 
work  than  to  make  it  a  means  to  such  an  , 
end,  and  that  there  are  many  real  teachei*s 
in  commercial  life  who  are  simply  there  be- 
cause thev  can  make  more  monev  in  l)usi- 
ness  than  in  the  school-room.  If  one  can 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright  there  is  a 
confiict,  already  on,  between  those  who 
would  rank  teaching  so  low  and  those  who 
desire  to  raise  the  standard  higher — between 
those  who  do  not  want  it  to  be  a  mere  occu- 
I)ation  and  those  who  are  content  to  simply 
work  and  draw  their  salaries  from  i)ublic 
funds  when  thev  could  not,  in  anv  other 
line,  receive  half  so  much  money,  nor  retain 
their  ])ositions  a  month  as  clerks,  if  they 
were  not  more  successful  as  clerks  than  thev 
are  as  teachers.  No;  teaching  is  not  an  oc- 
cupation, and  to  so  state  it  is  to  undervalue 
its  true  i)urpose. 
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Is  teaching  a  trade  ?  Trade,  in  the  sense 
used  here;  is  to  be  taken  as  a  commercial  in- 
dustry with  all  that  implies.  This  is  a 
larger  conception  of  life  than  that  of  occu- 
])ation,  for  it  has  in  its  meaning  not  only 
the  idea  of  mere  existence  but  suggests  the 
accumulation  of  money.  In  its  final  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  difierence  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  final  purpose  in  occupation.  The 
only  difference  is  in  degree,  the  latter  con- 
dition meaning  more  than  the  fonner. 
There  is  nothing  in  teaching,  implied  or 
suggested,  fancied  or  real,  in  dream  or  in 
fact,  that  will  allow  us  to  classify  it  among 
those  pursuits  of  men  which  are  followed 
for  the  sake  of  the  competence  yielded. 
While  all  of  this  is  true,  I  venture  to  make 
the  matter  a  personal  one  and  ask  each  of 
my  readers :  Why  are  you  a  teacher,  and 
what  is  the  controlling  purpose  of  your  life? 
Are  you  teaching  for  the  competence  or  for 
the  child? 

May  we  call  teaching  an  ofHce  ?  If  so,  we 
must  say  that  the  teacher  is  elected  bv  the 
public  or  appointed  by  their  representatives, 
and  for  his  services  receives  j)ublic  honor 
and  money.  A  part  of  this  is  true.  It  is 
also  true  that  this  office  idea  of  the  teacher 
prevails  more  or  less  extensively  in  the 
public  mind,  and  as  a  result,  the  school  sys- 
tem is  dragged  into  politics  in  the  selection 
of  trustees,  school-boards,  superintendents, 
and  teachers.  The  average  office-holder  is 
nominated  and  elected  to  office  with  no 
special  fitness  or  ijualifications  for  that  par- 
ticular work,  while  the  teacher  must  have  a 
natural,  as  well  as  a  trained  fitness  for  his 
work.  The  one  is  elected,  not  upon  mccit 
but  upon  influence,  while  the  other  must 
win  and  hold  his  position  simply  because 
he  can  do  the  work  better  than  the  other  per- 
son. The  office-holder  is  the  shrewdest  and 
best  party  worker,and,as  a  result,  receives  the 
political  loaves  and  fishes;  while  the  teacher 
holds  his  position  so  long  as  he  does  not 
slacken  his  energy  and  professional  enthusi- 
asm. There  is  nothing,  as  I  see  it,  to  call 
the  work  of  teaching  an  office. 


Is  teaching  a  calling?  "A  calling  is  the 
employment  in  which  a  man  engages  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  is  predetermined  by  ap- 
titude, sentiment  or  dutv.''  Art  and  litera- 
ture  are  good  illustrations  of  this  class  of 
work.  Either  suggests  a  bent  of  mind  pecu- 
liarly fitted  by  nature  for  a  specific  end.  A 
calling  may  be  abused,  degraded,  and  re- 
duced to  an  occupation  on  the  part  of  some, 
but  this  does  not  disguise  the  fact  nor  abol- 
ish it,  that  there  are  those  gifted  through  en- 
dowment for  specific  ends  rather  than  by 
any  training.  While  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain natural  endowment  required  for  the  true 
teacher,  there  is  a  distinct  training  that  the 
j)ainter  or  writer  does  not  require.  To  be 
more  specific,  the  distinction  we  may  make 
in  favor  of  persons  pursuing  a  calling  rather 
than  other  employment,  is  that  they  are  fur- 
nished more  completely  by  nature  for  that 
particular  work  than  are  others  who  follow 
another  kind  of  work.  A  teacher  must 
have  both  natural  endowments  and  scien- 
tific training.  Teaching  is  not  an  occupa- 
tion— not  a  trade — not  an  office — and  not  a 
calling,  though  there  might  be  found  on 
close  analysis  a  strong  element  of  each  in 
the  work. 

Shall  we  say  that  teaching  is  a  profession? 
Test  this  as  we  have  tested  the  others.  Law, 
medicine,  and  theology  are  everywhere  rec- 
ognized as  among  the  great  j)rofe8sions. 
There  are  common,  distinguishing  character- 
istics which  may  be  found  in  these  employ- 
ments of  men  which  entitle  their  bearers 
to  be  called  professional.  I  can  do  no  better 
in  conveying  this  idea  than  to  emi>loy  the 
thought  of  a  distinguished  educator  along 
the  same  line.  Professional  knowledge  has, 
at  least,  three  common  elements.  The  first 
is  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  must  be 
specific.  To  a  (certain  point  in  education 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  minister  are 
educated  like  all  others  in  the  ccmimunity. 
But  there  comes  a  time  in  their  training 
when  their  lines  of  education  diverge.  One 
studies  his  Materia  Medica,  another  Hebrew 
vowels  and  theology,  another  his  Blackstone. 
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From  thi^^  time  their  paths  of  knowledge 
ami  study  separate,  and  each  follows  thepar- 
tieiilar  kind  of  knowledge  that  will  l>est 
-c^iialify  him  for  his  special  work.  The  sec- 
ond distinction  of  professional  knowledge  is 
that  of  its  l>eing  scientific.  The  blacksmith 
knows  how  to  shoe  a  horse  but  does  not 
know  the  why  of  the  operation.  He  is 
competent  to  nail  the  shoe  upon  the  horse's 
foot  but  cannot  explain  the  philosophy  of 
the  operation.  To  shoe  a  horse  is  one  grade 
of  knowledge,  and  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
principles  involved  in  the  operation  is  an- 
other and  much  higher  grade  of  knowledge. 
The  first  involves  principally  dexterity  of 
hand  and  is  reasonably  easy  to  secure,  while 
the  second  operation  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  processes  and  underlying  principles 
which  are  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  The 
third  distinction  of  professional  knowledge  is 
that  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  but  a  few 
care  to  pay  the  price.  Any  one  of  the  three 
professions  just  named  may  be  justly  called 
a  monopoly,  for  it  has  in  its  exclusive  pos- 
session a  body  of  invaluable  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  the  well-being  of  all. 

If  we  test  teaching  by  these  principles 
what  do  we  find?  I  have  said  that  pro- 
fessional knowledge  is  scientific  in  character; 
that  it  is  a  knowledge  of  laws,  principles, 
and  processes.  The  physician  knows  the 
]>arts,  the  complete  organism  of  the  body 
and  the  relation  of  part  to  part  and  of  each 
to  the  whole.  Should  there  be  disease  or 
disorder  of  the  body,  by  his  knowledge  of  re- 
lations, laws,  and  principles,  the  physician 
is  able  to  locate  the  trouble,  give  reasons 
for  the  disturbance,  anticipate  consequences, 
and  apply  proper  remedies.  He  is  able  to 
apply  means  to  an  end.  In  teaching,  is 
there  anything  which  corresponds  to  this? 
Has  the  teacher  any  body  of  knowledge  to 
which  he  may  as  surely  go  as  has  the  phy- 
.*<ician?  Is  there  a  science  of  mind  to  be 
studied  and  known  as  there  is  a  science  of 
body?  While  this  truth  has  been  a  long 
time  in  making  itself  prominent,  every 
thinker  recognizes  that  the  great  psycholog- 


ical laws,  principles,  and  doctrines  areas  cer- 
tain as  the  laws  of  matter.  With  such  a 
truth  there  must  necessarily  follow  a  science 
in  application,  or,  in  other  terms,  a  scientific 
knowledge  necessary  for  correct  teaching. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  it  all  is,  that 
every  one  has  accepted  without  question 
that  scientific  knowledge  is  essential  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  the  pleading  of  law,  but  never 
expected  of  the  teacher  the  same  requisite. 
Any  one  seemed  to  be  good  enough  to  teach 
school.  If  a  man  failed  in  business  he 
could  teach  school.  If  a  young  man  had 
poor  health  and  was  unable  to  do  a  vigorous 
day's  work  in  other  lines  ot  work  he  could 
teach  school.  If  a  young  woman  wanted  to 
earn  a  little  money  for  herself  to  get  a  wedding 
outfit  she  would  teach  two  or  three  terms. 
If  a  young  man  could  find  nothing  else  to 
do  during  the  winter  he  would  apply  for 
the  position  of  teacher.  It  makes  one  al- 
most groan  to  think  that  this  has  been  the 
case  in  other  years,  and  even  now  we  are  far 
from  being  rid  of  its  pernicious  influence. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  welcome  sign  of  progress  to 
find  elaborate  courses  of  studv  of  mental 
and  spiritual  phenomena  in  colleges,  state 
normal  schools  and  universities,  especially 
for  the  teacher.  A  knowledge  of  mind  and 
its  operations,  with  its  laws  and  principles, 
is  being  recognized  everywhere  by  the  fore- 
most educators  as  essential. 

Is  there  special  knowledge  demanded  by 
the  teacher  as  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer, 
physician,  and  minister?  No  one  would 
call  a  young  man  or  woman  just  graduated 
from  the  high  school  or  college  to  amputate 
a  limb  or  treat  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  with- 
out some  previous  knowledge  of  surgery  or 
fever  together  with  the  proj)er  kind  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  just  as  absurd  to  expect  an- 
other person  directly  from  school,  with  no 
special  training,  to  teach  proj)erly;  the  ig- 
norance of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  other.  The  public  asks  of  the  young 
aspirant  for  medical  i)roficiency  that  he  be 
tlioroughly    acquainted    with   the    human 
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IkjcIv,  that  he  shall  know  the  value  of  drugs, 
and  that  he  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent 
application  of  the  remedy  to  the  disease. 
Th(»  teacher  must  not  only  have  the  special 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  which 
govern  mind,  but  he  must  have  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  individual  study,  so  that 
in  the  process  of  teaching  there  shall  ]>e  an 
int<-lligent  apj)lication  of  pedagogical  prin- 
fipli's.  If  we  compare  teaching  with  law  or 
witli  theology  in  the  same  way  we  would 
find  the  same  striking  parallelism.  The 
four  employments  are  alike  in  the  urgent 
n<'(ressity  of  special  knowledge  on  the  part 
r»f  the  (Operator  before  liighest  achievements 
can  be  aecomplished.  The  third  feature 
of  professional  knowle<lge  remains  to  be 
appli<'d.  Professional  knowledge  is  diffi- 
cult to  o])tain.  It  requires  time,  patience 
and  energy.  Does  not  this  hold  true  in  the 
i'u'hl  of  psychological  investigation?  Here, 
t<»o,  proficiency  re(|uires  exacting  labor, 
much  time,  and  large  amount  of  patience. 
If  exacting  d<*mands  are  made  upon  the  can- 
didat(!  before  he  can  become  a  physician;  if 
himilar  (jualifications  are  required  before  a 
man  can  properly  plead  at  the  bar  of  justice; 
it  to  be  u  strong  and  efficient  minister  neces- 
sitates this  laborious,  painstaking  prepara- 
tion, is  it  not  just  as  fitting  to  make  similar 
demands  upon  the  one  who  jiroposes  to 
undertake  the  culture  of  the  entire  man? 
'i'lie  sanje  reason  and  common  sense  which 
requires  a  s|)ecial  preparation  in  the  three 
would  recjuire  it  in  tlie  fourtli.  In  my  use 
of  th<*  term  teacliing,  I  have  had  constantly 
in  mind  the  work,  not  as  ordinarily  passed  as 
such,  but  such  work  as  is  based  upon  special 
knowledge,  scientific  in  character,  and  rc- 
(juiring  special  training;  the  sort  of  work 
that  is  held  uj)  as  professional  by  the  fore- 
most educational  leaders  at  home  and 
abroad.  Having  defined  what  professional 
teacliing  is,  I  want  to  mention  some  of  its 
distinctive  features. 

Not  For  Show. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  teacher's 


work  worthy  of  mention.  With  the  im- 
portance  rightfully  attached  to  education,  it 
is  seldom  that  teachers  make  the  distin- 
guished reputation  that  members  of  other 
professions  do.  This  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  men  in  other  callings  are 
more  brainy,  more  progressive,  and  are  so 
far  beyond  teachers  in  general  matters  that 
they  deserve  this  distinction,  but  the  real 
reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
by  the  teacher.  The  real  teacher's  work  Ls^ 
something  that  cannot  be  counted  or 
weighed  or  measured,  but  is  confined  to  the 
forming  of  the  invisible,  and  the  giving  of 
l)Ower  to  the  unseen.  When  the  surgeon 
has  performed  a  delicate  and  difficult  opera- 
tion, something  has  been  done  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  can  see,  and  in  a  measure 
appreciate.  When  the  man  at  the  head  of 
a  great  nation  successfully  pilots  the  Ship  of 
State  through  a  great  national  crisis,  he  is 
applauded  everywhere,  because  men  can 
see  what  has  been  done.  A  definite  result 
has  been  accomplished.  The  orator  or  min- 
ister, may,  by  a  single  address,  rise  to  the 
very  topmost  round  of  popularity,  becau*?e 
men  can  read  and  hear  the  words  which 
have  come  from  a  soul  burning  with  great 
thoughts.  The  teacher  never  so  comes  be- 
fore the  public  notice.  His  work  is  con- 
tinued, year  by  year,  in  silence  and  alone.. 
The  results  of  his  teaching  are  largely  con- 
cealed, and  many  years  will  pass  before  the 
results  will  beappreciated,  and  then,  only  pos- 
sil>ly  as  reflected  by  the  life  of  the  formerpupil.. 
Such  effects  cannot  be  measured  ]>y  poj)ular 
applause  as  is  the  musician  encored.  While 
the  teacher  is  denied  popular  and  innnediate 
recognition,  there  is  some  comi)ensation  in 
the  fact  of  knowing  that  there  are  some,  in 
every  community,  who  are  watching  the  si-^ 
lent  work  done  in  the  school-room.  The 
greatest  forces  of  nature  and  society  are 
those  which  work  on  and  on  in  silence. 
While  teaching  is  far  from  being  a  dress  pa- 
rade affair,  or  holidav  fun,  or  a  work  that  is 
calculated  to  give  renown  to  its  devotees, 
yet,  when  one  is  classed  with  such  as  Soc- 
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rates,    Seneca,   Pestalozzi,    Arnold,    Mann, 
Agassiz  and  Harris,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
for  these  are  some  of  the  choice  spirits  who 
have  given  grace  and  grandeur  to  humanity. 
T(^  he  a  true  teacher  is  to  stand  to-day  among 
those  who  are  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  i 
human  progress.      It  is  the  teacher  who  is 
sounding  the  depths  of  human  philosophy, 
who  is  verifying  the  facts  of  science,  who  is  | 
analyzing   history,  who   is   probing  mind,  ' 
who  is  investigating  matter,  who  is  search-  ; 
ing  man,  who  is  reaching  up  towards  the  ! 
Infinite  in  mind  and  diameter.     Who  dares 
to  lightly  value  such  a  work  as  this,  though 
he  does  not  receive  the  plaudits  given  to 
statesmen,  or    the  glory    accorded  to  war- 
ri(»r,  or  the  honor  received  by  the  pulpit? 

Teaching  is  Conservative. 

Society  has  set  three  classes  of  pei*sons  to 
<*(»nserve  its  interests.     It  is  necessiirv  that 
the  (experiments  and  results  of  the  best  liv- 
inir  of  all  the  past  be  preserved,  analyzed, 
and  embodied   in  laws.      This  enables   so-  | 
rit'ty  to  know  what  is  permissible  and  also  ! 
indicates  what  should  not  be  done.     To  do 
this,  as  well  as  to  gather  up  the  new  results 
of  living  from  day  to  day,  is  given  to  the 
fratcrnitv  called  lawvers.      It  is  their  busi- 
ness  to  settle  the  intricate  (j[uestions,  daily  '■ 
arising  from  the  complex  life  of  to-day,  in 
the  light  and  experience  of  all  that  has  gone 
before. 

But  the  preservation  of  the  laws  and  ex- 
periences of  men  which  result  in  govern- 
ment, is  not  the  most  precious  thing  which 
s<^>('iety  wishes  to  be  perpetuated.     Mankind 
has  always  realized   that   there  is  a  great  . 
need  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  insight 
of  the  wisest  men  and  seers  "into  the  nature  ' 
of  the  Great  Power  which  is  creating  and 
governing  the  world."     This  sort  of  human 
knowledge  is  the  basis  of  human  conduct 
and  life  without  which  humanity   cannot 
j)rogress.     That  it  may  be  properly  cared 
for,  society  has  set  apart  selected   persons  . 
and  consecrated  them  to  the  high  puri)ose 
of  pre.*5erving,  in  purity,  the  oracles  of  God  • 


and  imparting  them  to  men.  The  teachers 
of  religion  are  the  most  conservative  ele- 
ment in  society,  and  certain  woe  and  calam- 
itv  will  surely  come  when  such  conditions 
are  not  sustained.  Society  thus  entrusts 
peculiar  doctrines  to  the  lawyer  for  safe- 
keeping and  inculcation  and  illustration, 
and  a  different  set  to  the  care  of  the  clergy; 
there  is  still  a  third  class,  which  she  gives 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  school  teacher, 
of  vast  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munitv.  The  teacher's  realm  lies  in  the 
childhood  of  the  community.  It  opens 
new  provinces  of  habit  and  knowledge  for 
the  child  to  enter  and  i)Ossess.  In  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  and  the  equality  of 
privileges  among  independent  equals,  the 
boy  acquires  a  training  for  civil  life  which 
is  essentially  practical,  and  becomes  a  very 
potent  factor  in  all  after  life.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  pu])il  have  a  theory  of  what 
constitutes  good  bi^havior,  be  that  theory 
never  so  good,  it  is  necessary  that  he  formu- 
late that  theory  into  ha])its  of  regularity, 
punctuality,  silence,  order,  industry,  under 
the  skillful  direction  of  a  competent  teacher. 
I  often  feel  that  teachci-s  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  function  of  education 
which  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  future  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils,  in  larger  ideas  of 
civics  and  ethics.  The  purely  intellectual 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  serves  the  interests 
of  societv  directlv.     Familv  life  and  outside 
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associations  do  much  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  child's  mind,  yet  it  is  reserved  for  the 
teacher  to  grapple  specifically  with  knowl- 
edge, and  lead  the  minds  of  the  children  out 
into  greater  mental  activity.  We  teach  the 
fundamental  branches  as  though  they  con- 
tained the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  world; 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. "The  studies  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  open  the  windows  of  the  intellect  on 
all  points  of  the  horizon  of  human  existence.'' 
Society  needs  citizenship,  it  needs  this  men- 
tal training  in  the  children,  that  the  man 
and  woman  shall  have  the  largest  sweep  of 
freedom  and  power.     No  organization  does 
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this  but  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
schools  exist,  and  are  so  generously  sup- 
ported hy  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Teaching  thus  becomes  one  of  the  conserva- 
tive factors  of  society.  It  stands  side  by 
side  with  law  and  religion  in  sustaining  and 
advancing  the  highest  interests  of  human- 
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Dignity. 


The  profession  of  teaching  is  one  of  great 
dignity.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow 
effusive  in  this  strain,  yet  it  must  not  befor- 
p:otten,  that  often  by  the  very  commonness  of 
our  great  and  essential  blessings,  their  high 
value  and  worthy  dignity  are  passed  by  the 
untliinking.  Teaching  is  one  of  such  things. 
The  worth  of  a  thing  to  us  depends  upon 
our  ideas  of  its  importance  and  necessity. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  primary 
teacher,  in  some  obscure  school,  may  exalt 
her  work  more  highly  than  the  president  of 
some  great  college,  because  the  former  brings 
to  her  work  higher  ideas  of  its  importance 
than  the  latter  does  to  his.  The  teacher  of 
a  country  school,  who  inspires  a  boy  or  girl 
to  go  to  college,  has  done  a  much  greater 
work  than  the  professor  who  merely  hears  a 
student  recite.  He  who  is  an  awakener  of 
til  ought,  an  inspirer  of  ideas,  is  of  far  more 
consequence  than  those  who  stuff  the  minds, 
as  our  mothers  stuff  the  thanks-giving  tur- 
key. The  mission  of  the  public  school  teacher 
is  t(>  discover  and  awaken  possibilities  which 
tlic  colk'sre  and  university  shall  culture  in 
after  years.  To  do  such  work  as  this  gives  a 
field  of  action  for  the  best  brain,  the  largest 
heart,  the  broadest  play  of  common  sense; 
and  when  this  is  being  done  can  there  be 
anytliin<r  but  the  very  highest  dignity  con- 
nected with  it? 

This  dignity  is  intensified  when  we  see 
the  relation  of  teaching  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  We  cannot  ignore  the  great  influence 
of  the  college  and  university,  in  broadening 
and  deepening  the  mental  lives  of  those 
brought   within  their  walls,  but  of  vastly 


more  importance  is  the  influence  of  the 
public  schools  upon  matters  of  state-craft. 
Good  teaching  in  these  schools  leads  up  to 
the  higher  institutions.  Good  teaching 
opens  the  windows  of  the  souls  of  the  child- 
ren that  the  light  from  afar  may  gleam  in 
and  reveal  new  sources  of  knowledge  for  a 
larger  play  of  the  mental  activities.  To  be 
directors  ofsuch  a  work,  guiding  an  a  wakening 
intelligence,  and  as  a  result,  helping  more 
than  any  other  force  to  decide  the  future 
character  of  the  state,  is  worthy  of  the  choic- 
est ability  and  art  of  the  men  and  women  of 
any  age. 

The  mission  becomes  one  of  still  greater 
worth  and  dignity  when  we  consider  what  it  is 
worth  to  us  personally.  There  is  an  idea  abroad 
that  teaching  is  narrowing  in  its  effects  upon 
the  teacher — that  it  cramps  his  energies  and 
fetters  his  free  growth  so  that  he  cannot  rise 
to  the  highest  degree  of  power  while  teach- 
ing. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  cases 
this  is  true.  In  meeting  this  objec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  interrogate  other 
phases  of  human  activities.  **  There  is  no 
small  work  when  one  sees  interrogation 
points  all  about  it.  Motherhood  most  de- 
velops womanhood,  because  it  touches,  with 
its  greatness  and  duties,  every  part  of  wom- 
an's nature.  It  cultures  not  only  the  mother, 
but  the  woman  more  than  the  mother. 
When  one  sinks  his  manhood  in  his  work, 
then  he  is  a  poor  workman.  The  preacher 
who  does  not  expand  his  manhood  through 
his  clerical  work  more  than  the  preacher  in 
him,  is  a  poor  preacher.  The  carpenter, 
in  the  making  of  houses  is  only  a  machine,, 
not  a  man,  if  the  work  of  construction  does 
not  make  a  broader  man  of  him.-'  Teach- 
ing should  and  will  teach  the  teacher  much 
more  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  teach  his 
pupils.  Every  honest  work  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing done  without  pay  because  of  its  results 
upon  him  who  does  it.  Teaching  is  not  a 
mere  service  of  the  state,  though  much  good 
in  that  direction  comes  from  it.  It  is  not 
merely  to  awaken  and  inspire  thought,  though 
that  is  the  ordinary  conception  of  its  pur« 
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pose.  It  is  to  reveal  high  thinking,  broad, 
generous  living,  warm-hearted  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  living  teacher,  though  he 
may  remain  in  one  room  for  a  generation, 
will,  like  one  of  the  forest  trees,  grow — grow 
higher  and  deeper  and  richer  in  his  manhood 
each  succeeding  year. 

That  which  uplifts  and  enriches  my  man- 
hood and  your  manhood  is  worthy  of  great 
consideration. 

Hindrances. 

It  would  seem,  if  all  that  I  have  said  be  true, 
that  there  should  be  no  lack  of  high  minded 
and  worthy  teachers.  But  the  facts  do  not 
accord  with  the  proposition.  There  is  still  a 
dearth  of  true  teachers  and  there  is  still  too 
low  an  estimate  in  the  popular  mind 
of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  school 
teacher.  The  public  has  long  accorded 
special  fitness  for  other  professions,  and  its 
tardiness  in  demanding  the  same  for  the 
work  of  teaching  is  due  largely  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teachers  themselves.  I  think 
that  teachers  are  not  attaching  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  work.  •  When  their  ideal 
changes  the  public  will  change  in  like  man- 
ner. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  the  profession 
is  that  so  many  persons  teach  but  a  short  time. 
They  have  barely  had  time  to  get  initiated 
when  they  leave  and  other  inexperienced  per- 
sons must  step  in  and  repeat  their  blunders. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  such  constant  shift- 
ing, of  necessity,  makes  very  imperfect  schools 
and  brings  the  entire  profession  into  more 
or  less  discredit.  Everv  teacher  who  has  his 
work  at  heart  and  believes  in  its  importance 
.should  and  will  use  all  honorable  means  to 
discourage  persons  who  are  entering  the  work 
for  the  present  only. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  teacher's 
position  does  not  always  depend  upon  merit. 
The  position  is  held  because  of  a  rich  uncle 
or  influential  relation,  because  of  member- 
ship in  a  popular  church,  or  because  it 
happens  that  a  certain  political  i)arty  is  in 
control  of  affiurs.     Many  a  worthy  person 


has  had  to  bow  and  retire  before  such  a  con- 
dition. I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  believe 
this  is  rapidly  disappearing.  When  personal 
merit  and  fitness  are  disregarded  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  or  their  retention  there  can 
be  no  high  standard  of  work  expected. 
Teachers  should  sharj)ly  discriminate  and 
draw  clearlv  the  line  between  amateur  and 
professional  skill.  Were  the  teachers  to 
rouse  themselves  and  demand  better  qualifi- 
cations of  themselves,  it  would  not  be  many 
years  before  trustees,  school-boards  and  pa- 
trons would  recognize  the  diiierence  between 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done  by 
those  who  are  thoroughly  prepared,  and  those 
with  no  preparation.  Were  such  a  distinc- 
tion established  the  tenure  of  office,  amount 
of  wages,  and  length  of  term  would  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Coupled  very  closely  with  this  thought  is 
the  vast  amount  of  incompetent  teaching 
done  by  youth,  inexperienced  and  untrain- 
ed. This  is  one  of  the  most  serious,  disturb- 
ing and  demoralizing  influences  that  the 
teaching  profession  has  to  contend  with. 
Not  that  these  incompetent  persons  engage 
in  this  work  for  the  purpose  of  wrecking 
these  great  interests;  on  the  contrary  I  con- 
cede to  them  the  very  noblest  of  purposes 
possible,  but  as  there  has  been  no  correct 
ideal  or  training  how  can  there  be  correct  re- 
sults? The  standing  miracle  to  nie  is  that 
the  children  get  along  so  well  with  such  un- 
favorable conditions. 

Another  hindrance  is  found  in  that  school 
matters  are  not  alwavsin  the  hands  of  school 
men.  Not  unfrequently  are  teachers  ham- 
pered or  restricted  in  their  work  by  resolu- 
tions passed,  rules  adopted  or  books  selected 
by  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  acc^uainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  schools.  A  most  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
person  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Washington,  who  objected  to  con- 
sulting teachers  regarding  text-books  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  dignified  for  employ- 
ers to  consult  those  they  employed.  Such 
a  spirit  among  those  who  hold  educational 
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inU'r»-:its  in  their  hands  can  but  be  a  hin- 

•  lran<»  t«  ►  pn^fessional  advancement  and  the 
LTitwih  of  the  s^ihook  in  their  care. 

Thii-  iiiT  nothing  has  been  said  about 
wair»rs  {.ai«l  the  teacher.  "The  wages  paid 
}»y  th»-  «  Minniunity  for  teaching  in  our  pub- 
lic ^ho« »].-.**  savs  a  noted  educator,  ''are  am- 
j»!e.  j«r'Mli:.ral  in  some  cases  to  youth  and  in- 
♦-xiKrrit'ii' e.  They  are  scant  and  inadequate 
Vt  w'j*'  ari'l  exjierience.  But,  save  exception- 
ally, -iii'i'ly  governs  price.  Since  the  pub- 
li« — ihf  «l»:-mand.  is  satisfied  with  vouth  as 
a  t».arh»r.  and  the  supply  of  youth  for  teach- 
iiijr  ir»  s^i  abundant  that  everv  i?chool-lx>ard 
i-  \vorri»'d  with  an  excess  of  applicants  that 
will  in«\ italily  fix  the  teaching  wage,  and 
th»  l-a.-i-  of  it  will  l>e  the  youth's  wage. 
M^n  and  women  who  give  their  lives  to 
tv'H«liinir  must  confront  this  disheartening 
fa<t.""  It  i-  a  great  injustice  that  men  and 
wo]inii  who  love  teaching  and  who  have  con- 
s4<nit«Ml  their  lives  to  the  studv  of  a  science 
wliii-h  is  so  delicate,  and  which  contains 
l»o-siMliti«s  so  momentous,  should  be  com- 
jm11.<1  tM  contend  with  a  beardless  youth 
fn  sli    from   college,  or  with  one  whose  sole 

•  |ualification  for  the  great  position  of  teacher 
i^  tliat  she  is  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed 
moth'T,  or  with  the  old  fossil  whom  the 
school-hoard,  with  itstender-hwirtedness.dis- 
likf'S  to  turn  out.  But  such  is  the  true  con- 
dition nf  aflairs.  and  it  will  not  do  to  dis- 
L'lii-*'  til*'  facts  if  we  wish  to  know  the  truth 
alH.ut  this  work. 

Exalt  thk  Professio.n. 

As  I  conclude  I  would  not  have  my  read- 
er- think  that  lam  savagely  quarreling  with 
pr«  -♦nt  conditions  and  prosi>ectslike  a  i)essi- 
n  1  i  >t .  I  see  no  more  discouragement  here  than 
in  otlii  r  professions.  Here,  as  everj'where,  in 
]  »rui»ort  ion  as  traine<l  intellect,  broad  purposes, 
hiL'h  ideals,  and  consecration  to  service  enter 
into  work,  to  that  extent  have  we  raised  the 
vo<ation  towards  a  profession.  Every  toiler, 
whether  of  hrains  or  brawn, should  mean  that 
hi-  w<»rk  Ik-  worthy  of  himself  and  not  of  the 
111*  H'  pay  he  may  hap|K*n  to  receive  for  its  per- 


formance. The  general  public  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  material  and  utilitarian  ideas  regard- 
ing sch<x>ls  and  their  conduct.  Achieve- 
ments are  not  beyond  our  aspirations.  If 
teaching  does  not  hold  the  proper  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  community,  it  is  be- 
cause the  teaching  fraternity  has  not  caused 
a  higher  recognition  by  virtue  of  profes- 
sional worth.  The  pressing  and  paramount 
need  for  all  teachers,  if  thev  desire  such  rec- 
ognition  from  men  and  women,  if  they  de- 
sire longer  school  terms,  if  they  desire  per- 
manency in  position,  if  they  desire*  better 
pay,  is  to  exalt  the  profession  of  teaching. 
When  the  qualifications  for  teaching  are 
raised  then  will  the  pay  be  corresjKindingly 
advanced.  Under  the  present  conditions  the 
profession  does  not  deserve  to  command  first- 
class  talent.  This  state  of  things  should 
not  exist.  "There  is  no  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  keep  trained  persons 
from  positions  to  which  their  worth  en- 
titles them."  Teachers  need  to  bring  to  this 
work  the  talent,  the  energy,  the  special  prep- 
aration which  other  professions  demand,  ami 
then  the  teacher  will  receive  the  respect,  the 
deference  and  compensation  due  to  such  an 
expenditure  of  life  foR»e.  It  bei'omes  the 
serious  duty  of  every  true  teacher,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  sum  of  influences  that  shall 
raise  teaching  to  the  position  it  justly  should 
occupy  by  virtue  of  its  transcendent  import- 
ance. Teachers  evervwhere  should  take 
heart,  because  indications  pwint  to  rapid 
changes  along  this  line  in  the  near  future. 
Efficient  teachers  are  in  demand  more  and 
more  in  intelligent  communities.  The  dif- 
ferences between  a  conn>etent  teacher  and  a 
mere  school  keeper  art*  being  recognized,  and 
appointments  are  being  made  upon  merit 
more  and  more  each  vear.  Trained  teachers 
are  rapidly  taking  advanced  ground.  Teach- 
ers desiring  a  better  state  of  things  must  see 
to  it  that  skill  and  scholarship  are  made  es- 
sential to  membership  in  the  great  fraternity 
of  educators.  The  character  of  a  profession 
is  rightly  judged  by  the  character  of  its  in- 
dividual  members.     Are   the   members   of 
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high  character,  scholarly,  skilled,  animated 
by  high  devotion  and  lofty  spirit,  then  may 
honor  be  expected.    The  profession  must  be 
magnified  by  lives  enriched  by  broad  con- 
ceptions of   living  and   work,   by  exalted 
opinions  of  the  possibilities  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  by  a  teaching  commensurate  with  j 
the  demands  of  the  hour.    Everv  year  should 
add  something  to  the  teaching  power  and  j 
ability  of  every  teacher,  and  unless  there  is  i 
that  constant  growth,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  • 
of  serious  concern  whether  or  not  he  is  worthy 
to  Ikj  classed  as  a  teacher.     When  persons 
can  no  longer  sustain  themselves  with  credit 
to  the  great  profession,  they  should  give  way 
to  those  who  will  bring  things  to  pass  in  a 


manner  which  will  reflect  honor  both  upon 
those  who  are  taught  and  those  who  teach. 
Schools,  with  their  important  interests,  are 
larger  than  any  or  all  teachers.  When  we 
can  no  longer  add  to  their  efficiency  we 
should  retire.  Teaching  is  a  great  work  and 
is  worthy  of  nothing  but  the  very  best 
thought  and  energies  and  gifts  and  skill  with 
which  men  are  endowed.  In  giving  thus  for 
this  distinctive  work  we  will  be  deserving 
the  same  treatment  from  the  community 
that  is  given  to  the  physician,  the  lawyer 
and  the  minister.  When  it  comes  to  the 
selection  the  question  will  be,  not  what  is 
the  salary  and  time  of  service,  l)ut  where 
can  we  find  the  man. 

>rARION,  IXD. 


*^  Homesick  ix  Heavex/' 


SAMUEL  E.  HARWUOI). 


Profe8w>r  of  Mathematios,  Southern  Illinois  State*  Normal. 


^^  TJoMEsK'K  IN  heaven"  is  a  peculiar 
11  theme.  It  is  entirely  out  of  har- 
mony with  our  ideas  of  the  "  happy  land.'' 
Still  we  question,  and  wonder  if  we  shall 
meet  all  our  acquaintances  and  friends  in 
the  beyond ;  and  if  some  are  not  met  again, 
how  their  absence  will  affect  us.  Holmes 
has  written  a  pathetic  poem  which  he  names 
aiJ  above,  and  in  which  he  tells  a  st<^ry  to  sug- 
gest a  moral. 

This  is  the  story  and  what  it  suggests  to 
at  least  one  reader.  The  scene  is  in  the  court 
of  heaven.  The  I^ord  sits  upon  his  throne 
and  lovingly  considers  the  multitudes  of  the 
redeemed.  He  observes  drawn  apart  from 
the  rejoicing  throngs  a  *'sad  and  silent  three," 
who,  "  while  all  the  hosts  of  hc^aven  rejoice, 
smile  never."  He  calls  an  angel,  and  sends 
him  to  learn  the  cause  of  sadness  where  only 
gladness  should  l>e,  and  to  supply  the  remedy. 
The  angel  approaches  the  silent  sisters  and 
inr]uires  the  cause  of  gloom  amid  so  great 
}>rightness. 


One  sj)eaks  for  all: 

"Chide  not  thy  Misters,    o    <«    <?    <■ 
Children  of  earth,  our  half-weaned  nature  clinics 

To  earth's  fond  meniorieH,  and  her  whispered  name 
Untunes  our  «iuivering  lips,  our  saddened  strings." 

Each  in  turn  states  her  special  grief.  One 
sorrowed  the  absence  of  a  newborn  ])abe 
''  rudely  torn"  from  her  in  tlie  very  begin- 
ning of  its  new  lift-.  The  second  sought  in 
vain  a  young  husban<l,  ''  for  that  one  dear 
human  smile  and  none  other."  The  third 
was  saddened  by  the  absence  of  a  grayhaired 
sire  whom  she  liad  left  alone  "in  the  starless 
night."  The  t()U<h  of  baby  lips,  of  lover's 
arm,  and  father's  hand  lingers  in  the  mem- 
ory, an<l  the  tenderness  of  earthly  ties  sad- 
dens the  beauty  and  bliss  of  heaven.  To 
each  the  angel  reveals  the  o]>ject  of  her  search 
in  himself — babe,  husband,  and  father — an<l 
chides  thi*m  fin*  misinterpreting  the  relations 
of  i'artli  and  thereby  marring  the  harmony 
of  heaven.  The  cause  for  longing  is  thus 
removed  and  a  better  view  of  the  s})irit  lif<' 
is  presented. 
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The  angi'l  says : 


•■  To  Uv  an  infant  in  thy  fond  embrace. — 
To  romr  with  love's  warm  ki88e8  back  to  thee, — 

To  «.lu»\v  thint  eyes  thy  grayhaireil  fallier's  faee. 
Not  Heaven  itself  could  grant;  this  may  not  be  I 

•  Thrn  'spread  your  folde<!  winjcs,  and  leave  to  earth 
The  «hist  once  breathing  ye  have  mourned  so  long. 

Till  I.ovo.  new  risen,  owum  his  heavenly  birth. 
An«l  sorrow's  discords  sweeten  into  song." 

This  is  the  storv.  We  are  left  to  surmise 
the  after-life,  eonvineed  that  the  angel  can 
never  he  exclusively  babe,  husband,  or  father 
in  tlie  reahns  of  spirit  life;  convinced  also 
that  wiser  views  came  to  the  sorrowing  three, 
and  that  their  homesickness  vanished  before 
a  better  uinlerstanding  of  heavenly  things. 
What  are  itssuggesticms?  Job's  (question  is 
here:  '  If  a  man  dies,  shall  he  live  again?'' 
With  wliat  IkkHcs  do  thev  come?  is  also  in 
thou»:ht  if  not  on  the  lips.  Are  we  not  all 
too  material  in  our  conceptions  and,  hence, 
ahnost  wholly  in  error  as  to  the  spirit's  life  ? 

Dr.  Holmes  answers  Job's  question  affirm- 
ative! v  and  then  hints  what  mav  l>e  the  kinds 
of  bodies  and  their  reasonable  relations.  He 
eertainly  knew  the  many  sj>eculations  cim- 
eerniiiL'  what  the  grave  hides  from  us,  and 
is  unortluHh)x  in  his  inferences.  He  had, 
doubtle.<s.  read  Gates  Ajar  and  had  learned 
.<oinethini:  of  a  view  which  materializt*s 
heaven.  He  knew  that  in  almost  everv  view 
of  the  spirit  world,  there  is  mingled  much 
that  is  pun^ly  material.  He  knew  that 
every  wliere  .spiritual  ideas  arc*  expressed  in 
inatrrial  terms,  and  human  nature  makes 
thrsf  terms  the  ri»al  things.  He  could  un- 
•  Krstaiil  tht*  sisters  longing,  and  put  into 
hrr  iiio\ith  tin*  nuisit-al  rejison  for  her  eling- 
iiiL^  tn  tartii  and  earthly  things. 

Kor  :hfre  wt-  lovttl.  and  \*here  we  love  i"  home. 
HoiU'-  I  hat  our  fet-t  may  leave,  but  not  our  hearts. 
Tli.'i'.k'h  "Or  us  -hines  the  jasper- lighteil  domv:— 
TIm  «  l.a:n  r.iHv  lenethfn.  but  it  never  i^arts. 

•  >oiM  ;::  .»*"  a  >uniit sphere  comes  rollini;  by, 

W.'l  :)■.'. :;  we  whisin-r.  *  Can  Ubef 
An.l  ..  .-.v.-.iijr  toward  the  "ilvery  orb.  wi-  try 
I.'  r..  .Tir  th»-  mu<>ii-  «»f  its  murmurini:  sea: 

r.- .  .-i!.  *-..  j«»  n.'hani'v.  >«»me  Hashing;  glimpse  of  gni-n. 
« »•.      '•.»■:*:♦  >«>nit.-  wiM-w«Kt«l  fragranee.  waftt^l  thnnigh 
r:..  .  ;••.::.»:  iratt-s  of  j»tTirl.  that  fold  >K'twtfn 
1 '  •      ..:;<l:nir  -pltn-lors  and  the  ohanir^'U-T"  >'iuv." 

In  the  rhristiairs  view  then* anMiK> often 


many  things  that  are  "of  the  earth  earthy." 
Our  sermons  present  them,  our  funerals  em- 
phasize them,  our  songs  of  worship  abound 
with  them.  Thev  rest  on  the  idea  of  a  bodv 
resurrection  and  a  continuation  of  family 
ties.  Angels  have  material  parts,  and  God 
himself  has  physical  characteristics,  the  cre- 
ations of  human  imagination. 

In  The  Epicorth  Herald  these  sentences  oc- 
cur: "Many  of  us  are  lonelv  now,  be(^use 
those  whom  we  love  have  left  us.  The  agonies 
which  wrung  our  heart  when  we  were  called 
to  give  them  up,  are  even  now  present  with 
us,  though  we  have  tearfully  said,  *  Thy  will  be 
done.'  The  precious  ones  have  gone  to  be 
with  God.  Thev  dwell  in  manv  man- 
sions.  They  walk  the  streets  of  gold. 
Thev  drink  fnmi  the  river  of  life.  Thev 
join  in  the  chorus  of  the  redeemed.  But 
they  have  not  forgotten  us.  They  will  l>e 
glad  to  see  us  again,  as  glad  to  press  the  kiss 
of  welcome  on  our  lips  as  we  will  l>e  to  re- 
ceive it.  What  a  meeting  that  will  be! 
What  greetings!  What  expressions  of  jor 
and  triumph!  What  waves  of  rapture  will 
break  over  our  souls !' ' 

Is  this  an  uncommon  sentiment?  Is  it 
not  a  material  view  ?  Can  it  all  be  explained 
as  simply  poetic?  Dr.  Holmes  knew,  as  we 
knoiv,  that  evervwhere  sad  hearts  are  cheered 
by  the  hojie  of  such  a  reunion,  when  in  many 
cases  it  is  imiK>ssible,  or  if  possible,  fraught 
with  untold  miserv — a  veritable  hell  in  the 
midst  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Holmes  seems  to  teach  that  the  ties  of 
the  Ixxly  are  temixmil,  and  are  not  rej)eated 
on  the  other  shore,  and  for  this  reason  home- 
sickness in  Heaven  is  imjx»ssible.  He  dot^s 
not  mean  that  memory  fails  or  love  t^ea^es, 
but  that  love  is  spiritualized,  and  memory  is 
its  willing  servant  and  not  a  sorrow-bringing 
master.  He  accepts  the  Savior's  statement 
that  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  art*  as  the  angels  of  CiikI.'* 
The  relations  of  father,  mother,  brother,  sis- 
ter, son  and  daughter  are  punly  material, 
and  are  .<iniply  aci'omj»animents  of  man's 
animal  exi.^tence.     On  the  other  side  there 
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is  no  such  existence,  no  demands  for  such 
family  ties.     They  die  with  the  body. 

The  life  beyond  is  spirit  and  its  relations 
are  spiritual.  Did  the  body  pass  to  the  home 
•of  light,  father  and  mother  would  expeet  to 
meet  son  and  daughter  among  the  redeemed. 
Did  these  expectations  belong  to  the  souPs 
rightful  experiences,  homesickness  would 
find  a  place  near  the  throne  of  God,  else  the 
Universalist  is  the  only  wise  worshiper. 

Nothing  but  a  life  based  on  purity  and 
love  in  new  spiritual  forms  can  reconcile  the 
redeemed  mother  to  the  absence  of  her  wav- 
wanl  son.  But,  her  purified  and  newly- 
inspired  life  must  make  her  know  her  way- 
ward boy  can  find  no  pleasure  in  her  com- 
pany. He  is  unfit  for  it.  Beginning  to 
disregard  her  wishes  and  views  of  life  when 
under  her  earthly  influence,  he  has  gone 
beyond  the  force  of  her  goodness  and  love, 
and  accepts  his  condition  as  rationally  out 
of  harmonv  with  hers. 

Is  such  a  view  cruel,  heartless,  regardless 
oC  human  loves,  destructive  of  spiritual  as- 
pirations? May  not  love  need  a  new  defi- 
nition ? 

Beautiful  as  Whittier's  thought  is,  comfort- 
ing as  it  may  p^^ove  in  a  thousand  families, 
does  one  reallv  need  all  that  it  seems  to  im- 
ply  ? 

"  Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust 
{  Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just ), 
That  pomehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Ala«  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars •ihinc  thro'  his  cypress  trees! 
Who  hopeless  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
AerofW  the  mournful  marbles  play ! 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own." 

Is  not  love,  properly  conceivedj  two-sided 
as  man's  nature  is  two-sided?  In  the  pa- 
rent's affection  is  there  not  both  animal  and 
angelic  love?  On  the  one  hand  it  is  in- 
stinctive, an  element  of  material  nature,  the 
conserving  force  of  race  existence;  on  the 
other  it  is  rational,  an  element  of  the  spirit's 
life,  the  lifting  force  in  all  life,  the  bond  of 
union  with  the  sons  of  God.     The  instinct 


has  been  an  evolution.  It  has  become 
stronger  as  animal  structure  has  become  more 
complex.  The  higher  phase  comes  through 
spirit  and  elevates  the  instinctive.  The 
mother  looks  upon  her  babe,  and  loves  by 
instinct  as  a  lioness  does  her  whelps.  She 
looks  again  through  rational  insight,  and  loves 
her  child  in  a  way  utterly  impossible  to  the 
quadruped.  She  idealizes,  sees  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  spirit, and  anticipates  a  spiritual 
joy  for  herself  and  child.  It  is  this  love 
which  rests  on  spiritual  beauty,  goodness, 
and  truth.  It  is  this  love  the  Savior  taught 
in  his  walks  about  Galilee.  It  is  this  love 
that  was  born  in  Heaven,  and  with  the  re- 
leased spirit  shall  find  again  a  home  in  the 
presence  of  its  Creator  and  Father.  In  this 
sense  God  is  love,  and  in  this  sense  must 
the  redeemed  exercise  love.  This  view 
makes  it  possible  for  the  separation  of  fam- 
ilies without  sorrow,  for  parents  to  bo  hapi)y 
when  knowing  their  offspring  lost  to  them. 
The  love  so  often  emphasized  among  men 
is  but  the  instinctive  affection,  animal  in  its 
nature,  necessary  to  race  existence,  but  dying 
with  the  body  that  makes  it  a  necessity. 
The  love  that  controls  in  Paradise  enables 
him  who  has  it  to  find  brother  and  sister, 
son  and  daughter,  and  even  dearer  ties  among 
kindred  spirits,  some  of  whom  may  have 
preceded  him  a  thousand  years.  It  enables 
him  also  to  find  the  fullness  of  fatherhood 
and  motherhood  in  the  person  of  the  All- 
Father. 

"  Thus  '  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own.' 
Thus  *  Love,  new-risen,  owns  its  heavenly  birth, 

And  sorrow's  discords  sweeten  into  song.'  " 

But  why  this  discussion  of  Holmes'  i)oem 
and  its  suggestions?  Are  the  thoughts  war- 
ranted by  the  poem?  What  have  they  to  do 
with  teaching  and  teachers'  journals.  In 
these  davs,  the  schoolma'am  is  lectured  into 
a  belief  in  the  value  of  literature  in  the 
grades,  and  enticed  into  the  purchase  of 
many  supplementary  books  for  giving  new 
life  to  the  school.  Literature  adapted  to  the 
grades  is  indispensa])le  to  the  best  results. 
Holmes  is  among  the  chosen  authors.     All 
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these  selections  are  expected  to  do  more  than 
cultivate  the  literary  taste.  They  must  direct 
to  hetter  thinking  and  better  living.  The 
cliild  must  incidentally  find  his  morals  and 
liis  articles  of  faith  in  these  readings.  School 
is  to  tit  for  one's  vocation  here  and  hereafter. 
The  ideal  life  is  sought,  and  all  truth  rightly 
learned  gives  impulse  toward  such  life.  So 
our  mentors  sav. 

What  will  be  the  eflfect  of  the  poem  quoted, 
and  the  suggestions  therefrom?     Suppose 


teacher  and  pupil  read,  catch  similar  hints, 
and  tiilk  about  them.  Suppose  they  come 
to  see  life  and  love  in  this  uncommon  way. 
Would  ideals  change  ?  Would  life  be  richer 
and  better?  Would  love  be  truer  and  wiser? 
Would  the  struggles  for  purity  be  more  con- 
stimt  and  vigorous?  Or  would  danger  lie 
in  the  hope  thus  shattered?  Who  can  trace 
the  influences  that  might  be  set  in  motion 
by  the  reading  of  such  a  questioning  poem 
as  *' Homesick  in  Heaven?" 

C  A  RHONDA  LK.   Il.I.. 


The  Xew  Study — What  SHAiiii  the  Busy  Teacher  Do  With  It? 


By  LODIK  E.  REED, 


Superintendent  Scientific  Department,  Ind.,W.  C.  T.  U 


ANEW  branch  has  been  legislated  into  the 
already  crowded  curriculum  of  the  public 
.schools— namely,  the  study  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the  human 
svstcni.  Was  this  addition  an  arbitrary  one? 
The  (.vervvorked  or  indifferent  teacher  is  apt  to 
think  s(». 

The  5>ule  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  public 
pchool  system  is,  as  stated  in  the  Constitution  of 
In<liana.  ''  the  preservation  of  a  free  government" 
through  "knowledge  and  learning  generally  dif- 
lused."  It  is,  as  Horace  Maun  has  aptly  said, 
"  the  republican  line  of  fortifications."  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  state  in  its  public  schools, 
therefore,  is  to  train  citizens  for  itself,  its  preser- 
vation, its  progression.  A  secondary  object  may 
he  found  in  its  paternal  relation  to  the  citizen  by 
which  il  is  bound  to  i)rotect  him  in  his  right  to 
'Mile,  liberty  and  the  jjursuit  of  happiness." 
Philanthropists,  sociologists  and  political  econo- 
mists all  agree  that  the  greatest  antagonist  of 
good  citizenship,  the  greatest  foe  to  individual 
rights  and  well-being,  is  the  narcotic  habit  of  the 
nation.  If  the  Prussians  act  upon  the  principle 
that  'whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the 
life  of  the  nation  you  must  first  put  into  its 
schools,''  how  much  more  is  it  the  dutv  of  a  self- 
;.'overning  state,  to  put  into  its  schools  such  teach- 
in*,'  as  to  the  effects  and  nature  of  alcohol,  tobacco, 
<^)pinm  and  other  narcotics  as  will  result  in  that 
total  abstinence  from  them  which  is  the  supreme 
condition  of  a  .«ober,  reliable  citizenship,  and  a 
healthy,  happy,  prosperous  people? 


I 


Tlie  teacher's  office  is  to  minister  at  the  altars 
of  the  state  and  prepare  the  coming  nation  for  its 
increasing  responsibilities;  he  is  the  guardian  of 
her  sacred  liberties  more  than  he  who  bears  the 
sword  in  her  defense;  the  incarnation  of  that 
parental  care  that  seeks  to  advise,  correct  and 
protect  those  committed  to  her  care  during  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives,  and  nurse  into 
fullest  development  the  V>est  and  noblest  attri- 
butes of  their  triune  being.  By  every  motive  of 
patriotism,  therefore,  by  all  the  tender  relations 
of  the  parent  delegated  to  him,  the  true  teacher 
should  welcome  this  branch  of  studv  not  as  an 
additional  burden,  but  an  added  privilege  and  op- 
portunity for  fulfilling  his  high  vocation.  And, 
I  take  it,  the  teachers  of  Indiana  are,  as  a  rule,  of 
this  class;  that  thev  are  rea<lv  to  do  their  dutv  if 
they  know  what  it  is  and  how  to  perform  it. 
Let  us  see  what  these  legal  duties  are. 

An  analysis  of  the  law  gives  the  following 
points:  Ist,  The  study  is  compulsory;  2nd,  It 
is  to  be  regularly  taught;  3rd,  It  is  to  be  given  to 
all  pupils  and  adapted  in  methods  to  their  capac- 
ity;  4th,  Boards  of  Kducation  and  other  school  ofl5- 
cials  shall  make  provision  for  the  instruction — 
supplying  necessary  books  and  helps  and  giving 
the  branch  a  time  and  place  in  the  course  of 
stutly;  5th,  Teachers  must  make  preparation  and 
pass  satisfactory  examination ;  Cth,  Dismissal  is 
the  penalty  for  non-compliance  of  the  teacher. 
(This  does  not  mean  that  scliooi  officials  are  ex- 
empt from  any  penalty  for  neglect  of  their  duties 
as  enjoined  by  the  law;  they  are  liable  to  re- 
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moval  from  office  in  the  same  way  as  for  non-per- 
forraance  of  other  duties.)  7th,  The  instruction 
is  to  be  given  in  connection  with  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

It  is  evident  that  the  intent  and  object  of  the 
law  is  not  to  teach  physiology  and  hygiene  with 
an  occasional  reference  to  alcohol  and  narcotics, 
but  to  teach  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  habits  involving  their  use.  Instruc- 
tion will  fail  of  this  end,  however,  which  has  not 
a  scientific-physiological  basis.  Hence,  we  desig- 
nate this  as  scientific  temperance  instruction  in 
contradistinction  to  that  which  presents  merely 
the  moral  phase,  pointing,  indeed,  to  the  finished 
prmiucts  of  intemperance  for  illustration  and 
warning,  but  without  impressing  the  first  causes 
in  the  nature  of  the  intoxicating  substances  and 
their  physiological  effects. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  objec- 
tions which  some  prominent  educators  haye  ad- 
vanced, that  this  instruction  as  given  in  the 
school  text-book  and  others  prepared  especially 
for  this  teaching  is  not  scientific.  According  to 
the  accepted  definitions  of  science — that,  it  is 
"knowledge  duly  arranged,"  " knowledge  gained 
and  verified  bv  exact  observation  and  correct 
thinking,  especially  as  methodically  formulated 
and  arranged  in  a  rational  system,"  such  books 
and  such  a  course  of  instruction  have  as  much 
claim  as  other  branches  to  being  scientific,  for  it 
is  duly  arranged  knowledge,  based  on  the  results 
of  critical  researches  and  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
made  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  F.  R. 
S.,  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  Dr.  Willard  Parker, 
Baron  Liebig  and  many  other  physiologists  and 
scientists  of  both  continents,  who  are  considered 
unquestionable  authority  in  their  professions. 
Let  no  teacher  be  disturbed  by  these  criticisms, 
but  see  to  it  that  his  teaching  is  of  this  scientific 
character,  as  required  by  the  law.  This  implies 
that  he  teach : 

Ist.  The  poisonous  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics.  To  do  this  he  must  show 
the  poisonous  nature  of  alcoholy  and  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  and  distillation,  that  it  ex- 
ists unchanged  in  wine,  beer,  cider  and  other  fer- 
mented and  distilled  drinks,  making  them 
poisonous,  or  intoxicating.  He  must  likewise 
show  the  poison  principles  in  pn^parations  of 
tobacco  and  opium. 

2nd.  He  must  teach  the  effects  of  these  drinks 
and  drugs  upon  the  human  system.  This  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body,  their  structure  and  functions,  to 


make  the  reasons  for  such  effects  intelligible  and 
impressive.  Such  physiological  teaching  must, 
of  course,  be  suited  to  the  capacity  and  grade  of 
the  pupils.  Happily  for  the  busy  and  inexperi- 
enced teacher,  this  need  is  abundantly  met  by  the 
various  series  of  graded  physiologies  which  the 
demand  for  such  health-teaching  in  the  lower 
grades  has  called  into  existence  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  promptness  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  having  the  Indiana  series  revised  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  temperance  educa 
tion  law  furnishes  our  standard  text-books;  but 
as  the  gradual  substitution  of  these  for  the  old 
series  cannot  be  completed  in  less  than  a  year;  as 
the  Indiana  series  lacks  the  primary  text-book ; 
and  as  the  wide-awake  teacher  does  not  confine 
himself  to  a  single  text-book,  but  levies  upon  all 
other  sources  of  information  obtainable  in  devel- 
oping and  impressing  a  lesson,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  mentioning  other  publications  in  my  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  teaching  this  branch  of 
studv. 

In  offering  these  hints,  I  have  in  mind  the 
teacher  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  and 
in  the  large  proportion  of  ungraded  schools  where 
the  instruction  is  usually  given  orally.  These  are 
"tried  and  proved"  methods  gathered  from  my 
own  and  the  experience  of  other  public  school 
and  temperance  school  teachers,  who,  by  their 
use,  have  been  able  to  make  this  a  most  fascinat- 
ing branch  of  study. 

Not  less  than  in  other  studies  must  the  teacher 
make  careful  preparation,  having  his  plan  for 
unfolding  the  lesson  well  in  mind,  all  materials 
for  experiments  and  object  lessons  at  hand,  that 
there  may  be  no  failure  in  illustration  and  they 
fail  of  their  object  thereby. 

The  teacher  should  avoid  formality — study  va- 
rietv,  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject.  Do  not 
announce  the  exercise  as  the  ^'temperance  lesson." 
An  experiment,  a  story,  an  item  of  current  news,, 
a  tale  of  adventure,  may  be  used  to  awaken  in- 
terest, and  by  an  adroit  turn  and  tactful  ques- 
tioning, be  made  to  "  point  a  moral  "  and  enforce 
a  scientific  temperance  truth. 

The  busy  teacher  will  find  it  possible  tocrowd 
this  teaching  into  hi?  program  by  combining  it 
with  lessons  in  other  branches.  For  instance: 
In  geography,  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  in- 
feriority of  nations  using  light  wines  habitually 
may  be  noted;  in  arithmetic,  introduce  problems 
showing  the  personal  and  national  cost  of  the  al- 
cohol and  tobacco  habits;  in  natural  history, 
comment  on  the  great  strength  of  the.  water- 
drinking  animals;  in  grammar,  select,  at  times,  a 
temperance  quotation  to  be  parsed  or  analyzc<i ; 
if  you  have  occasion   to  "  set  copies "  for  your 
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ImxIv,  tliat  hv  shall  know  the  value  of  drugs, 
and  that  he  he  ahle  to  make  an  intelligent 
aj)|>li<atinn  of  the  remedy  to  the  disease. 
The  teacher  must  not  only  have  the  special 
knowled^^'  of  the  laws  and  principles  which 
<rovern  mind,  hut  he  must  have  a  definite 
knowledire  of  the  individual  studv,  so  that 
in  the  proeess  of  teaching  there  shall  be  an 
intelliL^'nt  application  of  pedagogical  prin- 
(•i])les.  If  we  compare  teaching  with  law  or 
with  theoloL'v  in  the  same  wav  we  would 
Hnd  the  same  striking  parallelism.  The 
f«»ur  emj)loyments  are  alike  in  the  urgent 
nrccssity  of  special  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  oj)erator  before  highest  achievements 
can  l)e  accomplished.  The  third  feature 
of  professional  knowledge  remains  to  be 
a})plied.  Pr(>fessional  knowledge  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  It  requires  time,  patience 
and  energy.  Does  not  this  hold  true  in  the 
tield  of  j)sychological  investigation?  Here, 
too,  proficiency  requires  exacting  labor, 
much  time,  and  large  amount  of  patience. 
If  exact in.L^  demands  are  made  upon  the  can- 
didate Ix'fore  he  can  become  a  physician;  if 
>imilar  (|ualitications  are  required  before  a 
man  can  projjcrly  plead  at  the  bar  of  justice; 
it  to  be  a  strong  and  efficient  minister  neces- 
sitates this  laborious,  painstaking  prepara- 
tion, is  it  not  just  as  fitting  to  make  similar 
demands  upon  the  one  who  proposes  to 
undertake  the  culture  of  the  entire  man? 
The  same  reason  and  common  sense  which 
requires  a  special  preparation  in  the  three 
would  riMjuire  it  in  the  fourth.  In  my  use 
<»t"  the  term  teaching,  I  have  had  constantly 
in  mind  the  work,  not  as  ordinarily  passed  as 
>uch.  but  such  work  as  is  based  upon  s])ecial 
knowledge,  scientific  in  character,  and  re- 
•  juiring  special  training;  the  sort  of  work 
that  is  held  uj)  as  professional  by  the  fore- 
most educational  leaders  at  home  and 
abroad.  Having  defined  what  professional 
teaching  is,  I  want  to  mention  some  of  its 
<li>tinctive  features. 

Not  For  Show\ 
There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  teacher's 


work  worthy  of  mention.  With  the  im- 
portance rightfully  attached  to  education,  it 
is  seldom  that  teachers  make  the  distin- 
guished reputation  that  members  of  other 
professions  do.  This  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  men  in  otlier  callings  are 
more  brainy,  more  progressive,  and  are  so 
far  beyond  teachers  in  general  matters  that 
thev  deserve  this  distinction,  but  the  real 
reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
l)v  the  teacher.  The  real  teacher's  work  is 
something  that  cannot  be  counted  or 
weighed  or  measured,  but  is  confined  to  the 
forming  of  the  invisible,  and  the  giving  of 
power  to  the  unseen.  When  the  surgeon 
has  performed  a  delicate  and  difficult  opera- 
tion, something  has  l)een  done  which  the 
ma.ss  of  mankind  can  see,  and  in  a  measuR^ 
appreciate.  \Vhen  tlie  man  at  the  head  of 
a  great  nation  successfully  pilots  the  Ship  of 
State  through  a  great  national  crisi.s,  he  is 
applauded  everywhere,  because  men  can 
see  w^hat  has  been  done.  A  definite  result 
has  been  accomplished.  The  orator  or  min- 
ister, may,  by  a  single  address,  rise  to  tlu? 
very  topmost  round  of  popularity,  because 
men  can  read  and  hear  the  words  which 
have  come  from  a  soul  burning  with  great 
thoughts.  The  teacher  never  so  comes  be- 
fore the  public  notice.  His  work  is  con- 
tinued, year  by  year,  in  silen<'e  and  alone. 
The  results  of  his  teaching  are  largely  con- 
cealed, and  manv  vears  will  i»ass  before  the 
results  will  be  appreciated,  and  then,  only  pos- 
sibly as  reflected  by  the  life  of  the  former  pupil. 
Such  effects  cannot  be  measured  by  popular 
applause  as  is  the  musician  encored.  Wliile 
the  teacher  is  denied  popular  and  immediate 
recognition,  there  is  some  compensation  in 
the  fact  of  knowing  that  there  are  some,  in 
every  community,  who  are  watching  the  si- 
lent work  done  in  the  school-room.  The 
greatest  forces  of  nature  and  society  are 
those  which  work  on  and  on  in  silence. 
While  teaching  is  far  from  ])eing  a  dress  pa- 
rade affair,  or  holiday  fun,  or  a  work  that  is 
calculated  to  give  renown  to  its  devotees, 
vet,  when  one  is  classc^d  with  such  as  Soc- 
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rates,  Seneca,  Pestalozzi,  Arnold,  Mann, 
Agassiz  and  Harris,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
for  these  are  some  of  the  choice  spirits  who 
have  given  grace  and  grandeur  to  humanity. 
To  l)e  a  true  teacher  is  to  stand  to-day  among 
those  who  are  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of 
human  progress.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is 
sounding  the  depths  of  human  philosophy, 
who  is  verifying  the  facts  of  science,  who  is 
analyzing  history,  who  is  probing  mind, 
who  is  investigating  matter,  who  is  search- 
ing man,  who  is  reaching  up  towards  the 
Infinite  in  mind  and  character.  Who  dares 
to  lightly  value  such  a  work  as  this,  though 
he  does  not  receive  the  plaudits  given  to 
statesmen,  or  the  glory  accorded  to  war- 
rior, or  the  honor  received  by  the  pulpit? 

TEACiirNG  IS  Conservative. 

Society  has  set  three  classes  of  pei^sons  to 
rtmserve  its  interests.     It  is  necessary  that 
the  cx])eriments  and  results  of  the  best  liv- 
ing of  all  the  past  be  preserved,  analyzed, 
and  embodied  in  laws.      This  enables   so- 
viet y  to  know  what  is  permissible  and  also 
indicates  what  should  not  be  done.     To  do 
this,  as  well  as  to  gather  up  the  new  results 
of  living  from  day  to  day,  is  given  to  the 
fraternity  called  lawyers.      It  is  their  ])usi- 
ni'ss  to  settle  the  intricate  questions,  daily 
arising  from  the  complex  life  of  to-day,  in 
the  light  and  experience  of  all  that  has  gone 
K^fore. 

But  the  preservation  of  the  law^s  and  ex- 
p<-riences  of  men  which  result  in  govern- 
ment, is  not  the  most  precious  thing  which 
*j^>^iety  wishes  to  be  perpetuated.  Mankind 
"^  always  realized  that  there  is  a  great 
^^^  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  insight 
^f  the  wisest  men  and  seers  "into  the  nature 
^'f  the  Great  Power  which  is  creating  and 
governing  the  world."  This  sort  of  human 
*Dowledge  is  the  basis  of  human  conduct 
and  life  without  which  humanity  cannot 
pw)gress.  That  it  may  be  properly  cared 
^  society  has  set  apart  selected  persons 
*nd  consecrated  them  to  the  high  purpose 
^  preserving,  in  purity,  the  oracles  of  God 


and  imparting  them  to  men.  The  teachers 
of  religion  are  the  most  conservative  ele- 
ment in  society,  and  certain  woe  and  calam- 
ity will  surely  come  when  such  conditions 
are  not  sustained.  Society  thus  entrusts 
peculiar  doctrines  to  the  lawyer  for  safe- 
keeping and  inculcation  and  illustration, 
and  a  different  set  to  the  care  of  the  clergy; 
there  is  still  a  third  class,  which  she  gives 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  school  teacher, 
of  vast  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munitv.  The  teacher's  realm  lies  in  the 
childhood  of  the  community.  It  opens 
new  provinces  of  habit  and  knowledge  for 
the  child  to  enter  and  possess.  In  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  and  the  equality  of 
privileges  among  independent  e<iuals,  the 
boy  acquires  a  training  for  civil  life  which 
is  essentially  practical,  and  becomes  a  very 
potent  factor  in  all  after  life.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  pupil  have  a  theory  of  what 
constitutes  good  behavior,  be  that  theory 
never  so  good,  it  is  necessary  that  he  formu- 
late that  theory  into  habits  of  regularity, 
punctuality,  silence,  order,  industry,  under 
the  skillful  direction  of  a  com})etent  teacher. 
I  often  feel  that  teachers  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  function  of  education 
which  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  future  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils,  in  larger  ideas  of 
civics  and  ethics.  The  purely  intellectual 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  serves  the  interests 
of  societv  directlv.  Familv  life  and  outside 
associations  do  much  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  child's  mind,  vet  it  is  reserved  for  the 
teacher  to  grapple  specifically  with  knowl- 
edge, and  lead  the  minds  of  the  children  out 
into  greater  mental  activity.  We  teach  the 
fundamental  branches  as  though  they  con- 
tained the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  world; 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. "The  studies  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  open  the  windows  of  the  intellect  on 
all  points  of  the  horizon  of  human  existence." 
Society  needs  citizenship,  it  needs  this  men- 
tal training  in  the  children,  that  the  man 
and  woman  shall  have  the  largest  sweep  of 
freedom  and  power.     No  organization  does 
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Twilight  and  Dawx. 

Kvrry  teacher,  especially  every  kinderjrarten 
tracher,  should  have  in  mind  to  hold  and  to 
ket'p.  at  least  the  more  imjjortant  points  in  the 
j>ro;:rfSS  of  the  history  of  educHtion.  If  the 
kindergarten  is  as  we  believe,  the  jrolden  fruit  of 
the  educational  strivings  of  the  race,  at  least  it 
iK'hodves  all  in  the  work  tn  know  something  of 
its  developments,  if  only  to  aid  towards  a  clearer 
c(nii]'rchension  of  the  meaning  of  the  result. 

To  this  end,  this  series  of  articles  will  strive  to 
jjfive  a  broad,  roujjh  sketch  of  the  theme:  a  pre- 
review,  if  you  like  the  term,  to  introduce  a  closer 
>ta<lv;  a  skelet(m  to  be  clothed  bv  later  research 
and  thoujzht. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  any  phase  of 
history,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  pe<uliar  people,  a 
sinirle  event,  or  a  tinv  thread  in  the  historv  of 
many  peoples,  as  in  this  instance,  we  are  met 
with  an  endless  procession  of  **  whys."  If  we  are 
ev«'r  to  become  inde})endent  ami  n»ally  intelH- 
L'cnt  students  of  historv  we  must  ourselves  strive 
to  lind  answers  to  these  questions. 

To  the  casual  obseiver,  history  often  seems  a 
fabric,  coarse,  rough  and  wholly  unattractive,  but 
to  the  one  who  will  peer  carefully  beneath  the  rag- 
ge<l  thrums  and  knotted  threads,  there  appears  a 
;:olden  strand,  firmly  inte"MOven.  by  which  he 
may  trace  the  wondrous  design.  If  but  once  this 
pattern  is  discerned  it  is  not  to  be  lost,  but  shin- 
ing and  shimmering  in  a  myriad  of  lights,  it  dis- 
closes its  strange  zigzag  lines,  which  twine  them- 
selves into  wider  an<l  still  wider  circles.  To 
catch  glimpses  of  the  design  in  its  entirety  is  to 
realize  that  all  history  shows  one  great  all-i»er- 
vading  purpose  of  life — that  tin*  beauty  (»f  the 
earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  may  prai.se  and 
glorify  the  Great  Kuler  and  Creator;  that  earth's 
master,  man,  may  at  length,  throuj:h  his  own  ex- 
])«Tien(es  and  exertions  stand  forth,  in  «lee<l  and  in 
truth,  creati<m*s  crowning  ]irais«». 

With  this  thtjught  in  mind,  let  us  begin  at  the 
beuinning  tor  our  germs  of  educaticmal  develop- 
mi'nt.  We  shall,  at  least,  find  the  conditions  from 
which  they  at  length  arise. 

In  all  savage  tribes  is  found  a  restless,  ajrgressive 
sj)irit,  that,  however  limited  its  own  powers  may 
l)e.  seeks  to  supi>lant  all  weaker  peoples  with  its 
own — to  ccmquer,  to  rise.  Hence,  at  first,  the 
stronger  slays  the  weaker  antagonist,  later  he 
enslaves  him,  cunning  having  taken  the  i»la«'e  of 
lirntisli  wrath. 

A  master  and  a  slave  I — In  the  history  <if  de- 
velopment, this  means  the  master's  hea<l  to  jilan 
for  two.  the  slaves  hands  to  labor  for  two,  and  a 


new  and  necessary  element  has  entereil  in  and 
made  more  rapid  progress  possible.  This  new 
element  is  leisure.  So  the  master,  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  working  for  mere  existence,  learns  to 
thrum  a  wild  serenade;  to  impnive  his  weapons 
of  warfare;  or  he  achieves  some  other  barbaric 
accomplishment.  I-,et  us  respect  these  results: 
our  much  priztfd  art,  science  an<l  literature  are 
their  direct  lineal  decendants.  The  master  and 
slave  constitute  a  miniature  despotic  state, 
while  a  collection  of  masters  possessing  each 
equal  power,  ami  considered  with  their  slaves, 
constitute  the  aristocrati<'  state. 

I'nder  these  circumstuncej  the  world  labore<l 
an<l  priHjrfMed  many,   many   years.     St»   long  as 
some  parity  was  recognized  by  the  masters  be- 
tween their  position  and  responsibilities  all  went 
well  and  civilization  marched  on.    But  in  e»ch 
country  history  shows,  sooner  or  later,  that  the 
superiors  forgot  their  duty  to  their  inferiors,  re- 
membering only  the  selfish  advantages.    They 
even  btvame  willing  to  use  these   to    degrade 
others.     When  this  happened  the  whole  institn- 
tion  was  doonu^d.     It  was  necessary  for  it  to  be- 
come de<jompo.<ed  and  absorbed  before  the  high 
mad  of  progress  coidd  again  be  pursiie<I. 

In  these  few  generalizations  the  history  of  br 
far  the  greater  i>art  of  the  modern  world  is  tnced. 
England  with  her  Wars  of  the  Uoses  destroyed  the 
strength  of  her  aristiK'ra<*y.     France  drngigedher 
burden  on,  and  on,  antl  only  obliterated  it  with 
her  great  revolution,  and  as  for  the  ancient  world 
they  died  in  their  sins,  so  to  speak;  for  prerione 
to  the  Christian  era  no  nation  }>a6sed  beyond  the 
(condition  of  an  aristocracv. 

Athens  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest  prosper- 
ity possessed  four  hundred  thousand  slaves,  in  a 
]>o])ulation  of  only  half  a  million  souls.  To  be 
sure  there  were  now  and  then  governments  called 
republics  but  they  existetl  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Under  this  c<mdition  what  educational  progress 
was  made?  Ah  I  do  we  not  know  the  learning  oi 
the  ancients  was  great?  Each  nation  strove  to 
perpetuate  the  ideal  for  which  she  stood — the 
}diase  of  truth  she  existed  to  reveal.  £)sypt  and 
Persia  hande<l  <lown  their  wealth,  life  and  learn- 
ing to  be  worked  over  by  the  younger  Greeks  and 
Komans.  India  held  fast,  and  with  hertvnnnv 
of  castes  made  the  transitory  permanent.  She 
stan<ls  forth  to  us  to-day.  a  petrified  inonament 
from  the  misty  past— a  gigantic  object  lesson  of 
unf(»rtunate  and  untimely  crystaiization.  Sparta 
sent  forth  soldiers;  Athens  developed  philoeo- 
])hers  and  sculptors;  Rome  made  etutesmen  and 
citizens,  but  what  country  producerl — the  man? 

With  the  overflowing  universe  around  them 
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The  Habit  of  Observation. 


"They  seeing  see  not,"  said  a  great  teacher  of 
His  pupils,  and  that,  too,  long  before  the  public 
Hi'hool  system  could  be  blamed  with  all  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  of  which  the  world  is 
guilty.  In  our  own  individual  case,  it  is  under- 
!rt<x>d  that  any  lack  of  close  and  accurate  observa- 
tion is  due  to  early  training,  or  lack  of  it,  and  faults 
of  the  school  curriculum.  We  are  victims  of  the 
cnide  notions  of  education  which  possessed  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  far-away  days  when  we  were 
school  children. 

**  Seeing  they  see  not,"  implies  no  censure  to  us. 
There  is  such  a  world  of  difference  between  "they" . 
and  "we."  "They"  ought  to  have  done  those 
things  which  they  left  undone;  "they"  should 
have  seen  what  they  saw  not;  but  "we"  fall 
gtiort  in  our  accounts  only  because  of  environment 
and  education. 

Thus,  exonerating  ourselves,  we  are  quite  ready 
t4»  lo<jk  down  upon  erring  humanity  and^ve  that 
.cheapest  of  commodities, jgood  advice. 


each  and  all  utterly  failed  to  perceive  the  initial 
truth,  essential  to  further  progress.  While  each 
tiny  seed,  drop  of  dew  and  grain  of  sand  cried, 
"I  am  I,  separate,  complete,  one,"  while  each 
bird  sang  its  own  song  and  each  child  declared  as 
"best  he  coald  his  own  will,  no  man  heard,  and  no  c 
one  comprehended  that  an  individual  is  the  unit 
upon  which  all  enduring,  human-built  structures 
must  rest. 

yow,  answer  the  oft-recurring  question,  "  Why 
must  Greece  and  Rome  have  fallen?''  Does  a 
reasonable  answer  lie  in  this :  "  They  never  came 
to  value  a  man  as  an  individual — as  a  power-unit." 
This  was  the  stratum  of  progress  through  which 
they  could  not  oass.  They  brought  all  their 
powers  against  it  with  great  foroe— Greece,  ethic- 
ally, artistically;  Rome,  civically  and  economic- 
ally. It  did  not  give  way;  they  fell  back  shat- 
"  tered  and  broken,  to  rise  only  as  incorporated  in 
a  new  civilization,  based  upon  the  principle  they 
were  unable  to  grasp. 

Beween  the  time  when  the  superior  savage  en- 
slaves the  inferior  and  the  real  fall  of  Rome,  lies 
the  first  period  of  the  history  of  education.  In  its 
great  twilight  labored  Buddha  and  Confucius, 
while  Socrates,  Plato  and  Xenophon  lent  earnest, 
soulful  efforts  to  draw  back  the  curtain  of  ignor- 
ance and  admit  the  early  dawn  of  the  coming 
day ;  the  day  of  individuality,  of  man-values,  of 
private  judgment,  of  freedom;  the  day  whose 
sun  was  to  be  the  life  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

Harriet  Hickox  Heller. 
Omaha,  Nebbaska, 


Half  the  joy  of  life  comes  from  interpreting  truly 
our  own  surroundings.  We  live  as  beggars  in  the 
midst  of  plenty ;  we  see  but  do  not  obser\'e ;  we 
hear  but  do  not  heed  ;  we  touch  the  surface  but  do 
not  seek  the  depths  of  human  existence  ;  we  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness  but  are  not  filled, 
because  we  mistake  the  sign  of  truth  for  tnith 
itself — the  husk  for  the  fruit. 

So,  many  a  life  is  poor  and  mean  and  barren 
that  ought  to  be  abundantly  rich  ;  that  might  be 
a  very  great  power  for  good  and  is  no  power  at  all, 
because  the  habit  of  observation  lias  never  be- 
come fixed.  One  who  observes  need  never  grow 
weary  with  that  soul-weariness  which  is  worse 
than  death.  Look  at  any  passing  crowd  in  our 
larger  cities!  Too  many  forms  and  faces  proclaim 
to  all  the  world,  "  I  see  nothing  worth  living  for," 
and  there  is  no  blindness  more  pitiful. 

A  child  trained  to  In^bits  of  close  observation, 
and  with  good  principle  at  the  foundation,  can 
hardly  reach  a  point  where  life  holds  no  interest. 
If  he  learns  to  see  in  the  blossom  the  promise  of 
fruit ;  in  the  caterpillar  the  coming  butterfly  ;  in 
the  shadow  the  substance ;  his  conceptions  of  life 
must  grow  deeper  with  the  years. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  jar  of  tadpoles,  observ- 
ed through  all  the  stages  of  their  existence  up  to 
full  grown  froghood,  is  a  more  potent  factor  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  training  of  a  child 
than  the  learning  o*  the  Westminster  catechism. 
A  child  who  sees  in  a  tadpole  something  more  than 
a  queer  sort  of  wriggler  gotten  up  for  his  own 
especial  amusement ;  who  sees  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  gills  into  lungs,  of  a  water  animal  into  a 
land  animal,  will  by  and  by  become  the  man  who 
has  a  larger  faith  in  himself  and  his  fellow  beings 
than  he  who  has  never  learned  to  observe.  He 
will  not  make  hasty  generalizations  nor  draw  con- 
clusions from  false  premises.  He  will  have  learned 
patience  and  large-mindedness  because  those  are 
the  lessons  an  observer  finds  on  every  side.  He 
will  be  a  good  citizen  and  not  an  anarchist ;  a  re- 
former, if  you  choose,  but  not  a  fanatic. 

All  these  virtues  from  a^jarof  tadpoles?  Yes, 
or  a  pumpkin  seed,  if  one  has  the  seeing  eye  and 
the  understanding  heart.  Children  love  these  com- 
monplace things.  It  is  through  the  actual,  their 
own  little  world,  that  the  first  great  lessons  are 
learned.  Some  one  is  sadly  at  fault  if  in  after 
years,  as  the  world  opens  before  them  ever  broader 
and  fuller  of  meaning,  its  lessons  shall  grow  irk- 
some or  its  burdens  unbearable. 

Observation  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  real  sym- 
pathy. Much  of  the  discomfort,  not  to  ssiy  cruelty, 
which  man  inflicts  upon  his  brother  man,  is  simply 
a  blundering  lack  of  obserxation.  One  who  looks 
below  the  surface  will  carrv  the  habit  into  his 
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ibiily  life  and  dealings  with  others.  He  will  not 
bo  the  one  to  inflict  torture  by  saying  the  wrong 
word  at  the  wrong  time.  Having  learned  to  read 
the  dee^K^r  thoughts  of  the  natural  world,  he  will 
the  more  quickly  discern  things  spiritual.  Tact, 
I  liat  blessed  ministering  angel,  lends  her  services 
to  the  observant  man,  and  he  goes  in  and  out 
imioiig  his  fellows  as  one  unlike  ordinary  mortals, 
a  magician  who  turns  discomfort  into  comfort, 
evil  into  good,  darkness  into  light,  and  all  because 
liaviiig  eyes  he  has  learned  how  to  use  them. 

It  was  never  intended  that  this  earthly  pilgrim- 
age should  be  a  doleful  journey  to  the  grave.  For 
those  who  can  see  there  is  interest  all  along  the 
way,  and  what  we  get  out  of  life  depends  not  a  lit- 
tle on  our  powers  of  obser\'ation. 

Bkrta  Knowltox  Browx. 

<).\F()K1».  O. 


Thk  I'dssibilities  of  the  Music  of  the 

Future. 


1  had  intended  to  write  an  article  for  this  month 
on  the  <  ireat  Teachers  of  America,  but  have  con- 
cluded to  reserve  that  for  a  later  article,  and  take 
the  alxjve  for  the  present,  as  this  is  about  the  time 
of  year  that  school-boards  are  looking  around  to 
see  what  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
ing year's  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school- 
bn:nd  to  adopt  any  and  all  means,  within  the 
lM»unds  of  reason,  by  which  the  school  will  be 
l)enefited  ;  and  one  thing  that  would  greatly  bene- 
fit every  school,  is  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  by 
a  competent  teacher.  iSo  I  assert  that  vocal  music 
sh«»uld  be  taught  in  every  school  in  the  land, 
public  and  private,  in  city  and  coimtry.  The 
country  schools  have  just  as  much  right  to  musical 
advantages  as  city  schools.  Country  and  city  peo- 
ple aiv  taxed  alike  for  such  purposes.  I  would 
have  a  special  teacher  in  each  city  of  t<?n  thousand 
<»r  over,  whose  dutv  it  would  be  to  visit  each  room 
at  1<  ast  nnce  a  week,  and  twice  if  possible.  In 
towns  fiom  one  to  ten  thousahd  a  special  teacher 
would  have  cliarge  of  from  two  to  four  places.  I 
would  also  have  a  special  teacher  in  each  school 
district,  whose  work  it  would  be  to  go  from  school 
to  school  and  teach  the  children  to  sing ;  such  a 
teacher  shoidd  have  a  music  teacher's  certificate, 
sigui'd  V)\  a  spi'cial  music-board  appointed  by  the 
state,  and  no  teacher  shoidd  be  considered  an  ap- 
plicant who  did  not  iX)Sfless  such  a  certificate. 
.Mu>ic  should  then  be  considen^d  a  regular  study, 
•Ain\  the  same  recniirements  made  of  it  as  of  other 
studies. 

As  you  doul)tless  see,  all  I  have  given  above 
is  but  preliminary  to  the  subject  suggested  at 
tin-  beginning,  and  only  such  a  course  as  I  have 


here  outlined  can  make  the  cultivation  of  music 
what  it  should  be,  in  order  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
musical  possibilities  of  the  future.  Such  a  course 
of  stiidv,  carried  out  fullv  for  ten  vears,  would  be- 
gin  to  bring  returns,  among  which  would  be : 
First,  the  universal  recognition  of  the  power  of 
music  in  giving  a  nation  a  moral  impc^tus  that 
nothing  else  can.  Second,  as  music  is  the  univer- 
sal language,  it  would  place  our  country  in  touch 
with  the  world  in  a  wav  not  otherwise  attainable. 
Third,  it  would  develop  the  talent  of  the  people  of 
this  nation,  so  that  we  would  be  the  nmsical  na- 
tion of  the  future,  as  the  Netherlander,.  Italian  and 
German  have  been  in  the  past.  But  the  greater 
advantage  would  accrue  in  the  immediate  and  per- 
sonal advantages  that  would  be  gained  :  First,  by 
the  care  of  the  voice,  which,  in  the  case  of  child- 
ren, is  often  ruined  bv  teachers  who  do  not  under- 
stand  the  proper  use  of  the  child-voice.  Second, 
the  general  musical  knowledge  that  would  be 
gained,  thereby  not  only  assisting  the  pupil  in  the 
study  of  instrumental  music  but  in  the  cidtivation 
of  the  ear,  and  musical  taste.  Third,  the  great 
benefit  which  would  be  derived  bv  our  church 
music  and  chorus  singing.  To-day  there  should  be 
in  every  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  a  chorus 
of  at  least  forty  singers  who  could  sing  the  easier 
cantatas  and  small  oratorios  of  Costa  and  Gaul,  and 
there  should  be  in  everv  citv  of  ten  thousand  a 
chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  singers  who  coidd 
sing  the  greater  works  with  a  half  dozen  rehears- 
als ;  in  a  city  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  thous- 
and, there  should  be  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  who  could  sing  the  oratorio  of  the  Crea- 
tion at  sight  We,  as  a  nation,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  England,  as  vocal  music  is  there  taught 
to  such  an  extent  that  ever>'  little  village  has  it& 
choral  society,  and  is  able  to  sing  the  best  works. 
In  London  there  are  said  to  be  five  thousand  sing- 
ers who  can  sing  the  Messiah  without  a  note  lx»- 
fore  them,  and  why  cannot  we  do  the  same  ?  Now,, 
what  we  need  among  nmsicians  and  those  inter- 
ested in  music  is  agitation  ;  every  chance  you  get^ 
give  it  your  sanction,  and  the  future  of  this 
country  will  see  such  a  musical  development  a» 
has  never  vet  been  drt»amed  of. 

J.  M.   DUNG.VX. 
INDIANAPOLW,  IND. 


Free  Education. 


The  public  highway  is  not  more  open  and  free 
for  every  man  in  the  conmiunity  than  is  the  pub- 
lic schoolhouse  for  every  child;  and  each  parent 
feels  that  a  free  education  is  as  secure  a  part  of  the 
birthright  of  his  offspring  as  heaven's  bounties  of 
light  and  air. — Horace  Maun. 
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SCIENCE. 


Conducted  by  Ciiarleh  R.  Dryer. 


"  To  read  a  staiejnent  of  a  fact  given  knr$wledge:  to 
verify  the  fact  gives  training:  to  discover  it  given  inspira^ 
tion.  Training  and  inspiration,  not  the  fact*  them- 
seh't:^,  are  the  justification  of  science  teaching.^*— Da\  id 
Ht.krr  Jordan. 

Chapters  From  tiie  Gospel  of  Science. 


In  the  first  ninnber  of  The  Inland  Educator  we 
expressed  the  intention  to  lay  before  our  readers 
those  distinctive  characteristics  which  belong  to 
true  science  wherever  found,  and  to  discuss,  from 
lime  to  time,  the  relations  of  science  to  teaching, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  scientific 
method.  This  intention  was  carried  out  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  series  of  five  articles  in  the  first  volume, 
devoted  lar^gely  to  the  historical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. Our  plan  was  by  no  means  completed  along 
the  line  of  historical  development,  and  will  be 
pursued  further  in  future  volumes.  The  need  for 
preaching  the  true  gospel  of  science  will  probably 
never  cease  until  the  millenium.  Mankind  will 
continue  to  wander  from  the  straight  path, 'and 
mu.st  be  recalled.  The  same  old  story  must  be  re- 
iterated into  dull  or  unwilhng  ears  with  every  de- 
vice i)i  presentation,  every  charm  of  illustration 
which  skill  can  invent;  and  still  some  will  re- 
main unenlightened  and  impenetrable.  Our  aim 
is  not  originality,  but  clear  and  forcible  presenta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  wherever  we  can  find  it.  We 
sliall  not  hesitate  to  preach  old  sermons  when- 
ever they  are  pertinent,  or  to  preach  other  peo- 
ple's sennons  (  with  due  acknowledgement ), 
whenever  they  seem  to  be  edifying.  We  hope 
they  may  be  sound  in  doctrine  and  may  pursuade 
men  to  the  truth. 

VI.  "The  Failure  of  Science.'* 
The  observant  reader  may  have  noticed  during 
the  past  year  in  various  journals,  literary,  reli- 
gious, educational  and  otherwise,  certain  dark  and 
ominous  hints  as  to  the  "failure  of  science." 
Practical  failure  to  continue  its  conquest  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  to  convert,  them  to  the  use 
and  convenience  of  men,  clearly  is  not  meant. 
The  year  which  has  brought  successful  aerial  flight 
and  the  X-rays,  could  hardly  be  called  a  ixjriod  of 
failure.  The  failures  with  which  science  is  charged, 
seem  to  be  three :  (1)  failure  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions, to  solve  all  problems :  (2)  failure  to  establish 
a  sufficient  basis  for  morals:  (3)  failure  of  the 
"scientific  method"  to  furnish  mental  discipline 
and  training  commensurate  with  the  cost.  To  the 
first  failure  all  truly  scientific  men  now  plead  guilty. 


and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Certainty  and  finality  belong  only  to  theologians. 
The  second  failure  may  l^e  only  part  of  the  first,  or 
it  may  be  the  beginning  of  success  :  its  discussion 
would  be  out  of  place  hei-e.  It  is  concerning  the 
alleged  educational  failure  of  science  that  we  wish 
to  sav  a  few  words.  The  case  has  recent Iv  been 
stated  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  PubUc-School 
Journal.* 

"It  has  been  nearlv  twentv  vears  since  science 
teaching  by  the  "kScientific  Methcxl,"  was  intro- 
duced into  the  more  progressive  high  schools  of  the 
country.  The  results  are  disappointing  to  the 
scientists  themselves,  *  *  A  well-known  high 
school  principal  of  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in 
the  central  states,  having  a  science  department  tXat 
is  imexcelled,  recently  had  the  hardihood  to  de- 
clare his  dissatisfaction  with  the  educational  results 
of  the  science  teaching  in  his  schcx)l.  The  best  stu- 
dents in  science  were  unable  to  write  an  essay 
upon  their  own  specialty  that  was  worthy  of  a 
high  school  graduate.  *  *  The  conviction  has 
been  growing  for  years,  that  in  matters  of  i>eda- 
gogy  the  expert  scientist  is  a  blind  leader." 

The  educational  movement  alluded  to,  and  its 
results,  deser\e  a  more  cart^ful  consideration.  The 
scientific  revolution  in  education  began  at  the  top 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has  slowly  per- 
meated downward.  Every  college  has  been  com- 
pelled to  add  to  its  faculty  and  curriculum  upon 
the  scientific  side,  or  be  left  stranded  high  and  dry 
outside  the  current  of  popular  education.  A 
visitor  at  any  of  the  alive,  growing  universities, 
will  find  the  most  costly  and  imposing  buildings 
and  the  most  elaborate  equipment  devoted  to  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  bright  students  pursuing  scientific  coui'ses. 
Engineering  has  become  the  only  necessarily 
learned  profession.  Conversation  with  the  trus- 
tees, president,  faculty  or  students,  will  not  sug- 
gest the  presence,  in  their  minds,  of  any  suspicion 
of  failure :  on  the  contniry,  all  agree  that  the 
scientific  departments  are,  to  say  the  least,  not 
less  flourishing  and  successful  than  the  others. 
He  must  be  blind  or  squint-eyed  who  reads  symp-  ' 
toms  of  failure  in  higher  scientific  education. 

The  wave  of  scientific  reform  has  reached  the 
preparatory  and  high  schools.  Some  of  them 
have  constructed  and  equipjK^d  lal^orati^ries  which 
vie  in  efl^ciency  with  those  of  the  colleges.  Many 
have  made  use  of  basements  and  attics,  often  in- 
convenient and  inadequate,  but  i)resuniably  l>etter 
than  none,  whence  the  sound  of  cxplosi(>ns  and 
the  (xlor  of  various  gases  escai)e  to  disturb  the  old 
routine.  But  the  majority  of  high  scIkk^Is  have 
done  little  more  than  to  add  to  their  courses  of 
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study  "fourteen  weeks"  in  various  subjects 
which  are  regarded  as  scientific,  providing  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  the  most  meager  facilities  in  the 
way  of  equipment,  time  and  tuition,  for  the  pur- 
suit of  true  science.  The  mistake  lies  in  the  idea 
that  science  is  something  pertaining  to  particular 
subjects  and  not  to  the  method.  **  There  are  no 
mrieiitijic  subjfcta.'*  "  The  unitt/  of  all  science  conaists 
nlmif  in  itn  method^  not  in  iUi  material.'^  There  is 
not,  necessarily,  any  more  science  in  teaching 
physics  or  lx)tany  than  in  teaching  grammar  or 
arithmetic.  All  depends  upon  the  method  by 
which  either  is  taught.  To  judge  the  result  of 
science  teaching,  in  high  or  any  other  schools,  we 
must  first  inquire,  not  what  so-called  sciences  have 
been  placed  in  the  course  of  study,  but  what  meth- 
o<ls  have  lxK?n  used.  Neither  text-books,  nor  lab- 
oratories, nor  science  teachers  constitute,  or  nec- 
essarily bring  ab<3Ut  science  teaching.  Many  a 
school  has  had  all  three  and  the  product  has  been 
zero.  The  essence  of  the  scientific  method  is  di- 
ivct  contact  of  the  mind  of  the  student  with  the 
thing  studied.  It  is  like  Quakerism  in  re- 
ligion which  permits  no  priest,  creed,  church  or 
sacrament  to  come  between  the  worshipper  and 
his  God.  All  media  must  be  swept  away  and  the 
naked  fact  be  presented  to  the  naked  mind.  The 
method  is  applicable  to  ideas,  words,  numbers, 
facts  of  history,  as  well  as  to  salt*,  minerals,  plants, 
animals.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  scientific 
methcxl  finds  its  freest  field  of  application  in  those 
natural  sciences  from  which  it  has  been  developed. 
They  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  way.  Wliat- 
ever  may  be  true  of  other  subjects,  natural  ncience 
cannot  be  Uarntd;  it  must  be  experienced. 

The  observation  and  discovery  of  facts,  does  not 
constitute  science.  Fact«  are  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  science  mav  be  manufactured.  If  the 
process  stops  there,  the  result  is  only  a  pile  of  stu- 
])id  and  useless  rubbish.  The  building,  whether 
it  U'  a  woodshed  or  a  bridge  to  the  moon,  must  be 
constnii  ti'd  ;  that  is,  the  accumulated  facts  must 
Vh*  put  into  proper  relation  to  each  other.  This, 
too,  must  be  done  by  the  student  and  not  another. 
He  nmst  not  only  be  his  own  lumbennan,  quarry- 
man  and  brickmaker,  but  his  own  architect,  car- 
]K*nter  and  mason.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  well- 
meaning  teacher  who  knows  his  subject  and  has  a 
g<x)d  labonitory,  may  defeat  the  very  end  for 
which  he  and  it  are  brought  together;  how  he 
may  .^hon-  the  fact  instead  of  leading  the  pupil  to 
discover  it ;  how  he  may  indicate  beforeJicmd  the  re- 
lations, instead  of  compelling  the  student  to  work 
tliem  out  by  the  slow  and  laborious  processes  of 
comparison  and  classification ;  how  the  student 
may  fail  to  e.rpenaice  anything,  may  draw  none 
but  foregone  conclusions,  and  may  be  the  victim 


of  a  svstem  as  cut-and-dried  as  that  of  Murrav's 
grammar. 

It  is  true  that  the  expert  scientist  may  be  a 
blind  leader.  Because  a  man  is  competent  to  ad- 
vance the  frontiers  of  knowledge  along  the  line  of 
some  special  science,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
competent  to  teach  the  elements  of  that  science. 
The  facultv  for  research  and  the  facultv  for  teach- 
ing  are  often  conjoined  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
but  are  not  always  so. 

In  many  cases  a  competent  teacher  is  overloaded 
with  work,  not  only  with  all  the  **  sciences,"  but 
with  mathematics,  literature  and  other  extraneous 
matters.  Good  science  teaching  requires  more 
daily  preparation  than  any  other  kind  of  teaching. 
A  large  quantity  of  material  must  be  prepared  day 
bv  dav,  and  cannot  be  made  readv  once  for  all. 
No  science  teacher  can  properly  attend  to  more 
than  four  classes  a  dav. 

Again,  the  whole  program  and  organization  of 
the  ordinarv  secondarv  scIkwI  has  been  devised 
with  quite  other  ends  in  view  than  scientific  teach- 
ing. The  student's  time  is  divided  among  too 
many  things,  and  he  is  required  to  i>a8S,  in  a 
single  session  of  three  hours,  from  one  to  another 
of  as  many  diffei'ent  subjects.  In  those  subjects 
which  demand  chiefly  an  exercise  of  memory,  he 
easily  acquires  the  nimbleness  and  agility  neces- 
sary' for  making  good  recitations;  but,  for  such 
work  as  the  scientific  method  requires,  he  has  a 
poor  chance,  indeed.  For  the  working  out  of  a 
practical  problem  in  the  laboratory;  for  the  patient 
acquirement  of  fact  after  fact  involved  in  every 
scientific  investigation;  for  the  deliberate  weigh- 
ing, measuring  and  marshalling  of  these  facts;  for 
bringing  to  bear  upon  them  the  powers  of  con- 
structive imagination;  for  the  forging  out  of  a 
scientific  induction;  for  all  the  conscious  and  un- 
conscious mental  processes  which  lead  up  to  the 
moment  when  a  (to  the  student)  great  generaliza- 
tion leaps  into  his  consciousness  like  a  flash  of 
lightning — ^for  these  things,  what  opportunity  is 
afforded  by  a  poor  pitiful  forty  or  forty-five  min- 
utes a  day,  nicked  at  both  ends  by  the  implacable 
bell,  and  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  other  occupa- 
tions, foreign,  insistent,  and  unsympathetic? 

A  laiige  number  of  high  schools, — how  many  it 
is  difficult  to  discover,  but  not  less  tlian  half  of  all 
— are  supposed  by  their  managers  and  patrons 
to  be  teaching  science,  ard  yet,  are  without  a 
properly  arranged  program,  without  laboratories 
or  apparatus,  and  with  the  work  in  chai^  of 
teachers  w^ho  have  had  no  special  training  in  scien- 
tific subjects,  and  who  have  no  idea  of  scientific 
method  beyond  the  hearing  of  recitations  from  a 
text-book.  In  such  cases,  the  • 'failure  of  science" 
is  complete  and  inevitable. 
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Tlie  scientific  movement  in  education  lias  pro- 
ceeded thus  iar.  It  has  pretty  thoroughly  i)er- 
meated  the  better  colleges  and  universities.  It 
has  penetrated  more  or  less  effectively  the  high 
schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns ;  beyond 
these  limits  its  effects  are  scarcely  visible.  Like 
the  Xorth  American  ice  sheet,  it  has  heaped  up 
its  massive  terminal  moraines  along  the  line  of 
the  great  nniversities  and  colleges  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Dakota,  where  its  accumulations  are  bold,  obvious 
and  impressive  even  to  the  casual  obsen'er.  It  has 
spread  its  comparatively  thin  fringe  or  apron  of  drift 
over  the  smaller  colleges  and  larger  high  schools  ; 
but  here  the  signs  of  its  presence  fade  out  to  an  ex- 
tremely attenuated  border  along  which  we  detect 
onlv  here  and  there  an  erratic  boulder,  lonelv  and 
homeless  among  unrelated  material.  In  the  wide 
region  beyond,  of  small  high  schools  and  common 
or  grade  schools,  the  evidences  of  the  latest  and 
greatest  educational  revolution  are  conspicuous  for 
their  absence.  The  causes  and  conditions  of  this 
state  of  affairs  will  be  discussed  at  another  time. 

To  those  who,  either  in  genuine  sorrow  or  with 
ill-concealed  satisfoction,  are  croaking  over  the 
failure  of  the  scientific  method,  we  commend  a 
consideration  of  the  following  questions:  Can 
you  discover  any  signs  of  failure  in  those  institu- 
tions where  science  teaching  has  been  most  ade- 
quateh'  provided  for?  In  how  many  of  them  has 
the  conviction  *'been  growing  for  years,  that  in 
matters  of  pedagogy  the  expert  scientist  is  a  blind 
leader?"  Did  you  ever  know  a  student  who  had 
received  only  a  little  genuine  scientific  training 
who  could  listen  pailently  to  talk  about  its  fail- 
ure? Does  the  linscientific  work  in  tlie  high 
school  alwavs  enable  the  student  to  write  a  worth  v 
i*88ay?  "What  proportion  of  high  school  students 
have  ever  had  any  real  scientific  training?  Tak- 
ing everything  into  account,  is  it  probable  that 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  have  ?  Of  all  the  students 
below  the  colleges,  have  one  per  cent,  ever  had 
even  the  pretense  of  scientific  teaching  ?  Isn't  it  a 
little  **too  previous"  to  conclude  that  science 
teaching  is  a  failure,  when  to  so  large  an  extent  it 
hnn  never  ftfen  tried t  Isn't  it  unwise  to  attempt  to 
hold  a  wake  over  a  corpse  before  it  is  dead  ? 
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REPITBLICAN  iNSTITUnONS. 

If  republican  institutions  give  greater  scope  and 
impulse  to  the  lower  order  of  faculties  belonging 
to  the  human  mind,  then  they  must  give  also  more 
authoritative  control  and  more  skillful  guidance  to 
the  higher  ones.  *  *  ♦  ♦  *  if  they  quicken 
the  activity  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  appe- 
tites and  paesions,  they  must  at  least  in  an  equal 
ratio  establish  the  authority  and  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  reason  and  conscience. — Horace  Mann. 


The  last  three  pai^ers  printed  under  this  title  in  this  jour- 
nal have  been  destructive  in  their  nature.  They  have  been 
aimed  at  fonnal  language  work.  The  author  recognizes  the 
fact,  however,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  criticise ;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  fault ;  it  is  much  easier  to  tear  down  than  to 
build  up.  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  turn  from  this  negative 
work  to  something  more  practical  and  helpful  to  the  teacher. 

The  following  paper  and  those  which  follow  it,  will  try  to 
show  how  language  may  be  made  a  reasonable  thought  sub- 
ject, rather  than  a  formal  or  mehanical  verbal  memory 
study.  J.  R.  Wisely. 

The  Cycle  as  a  Means  ix  Lanc.uage  Work. 

[In  TuH)  Part$.    Part  I.] 

An  eminent  instructor  in  history,  before  start- 
ing   on  work  with  his  classes,  always  asked  of 

i  himself  three  questions,  one  of  which  was, — 
"  What  am  I  to  teach?'*  What  does  the  questicm 
mean?  It  means  that  he  would  know  the  scope 
of  his  subject — all  which  it  mcludes,  all  which  it 
excludes.  One  of  the  important  points  necessary 
in  order  to  do  the  most  intelligent  and  best  teach- 
ing in  a  given  subject,  is  its  scope.  But  what  de- 
termines its  scope?  How  is  it  known  that  certain 
facts  must  be  classed  with  certain  others  in  a  cer- 
tain subject?  A  fact  as  a  mere  fact  is  indefinite; 
it  is  only  when  thought  of  in  relation  that  it 
falls  into  place  and  means  most.  Wniether  the 
palm  tree  shall  be  classed  as  a  botanical  or  a  geo- 
graphical fact — whether  the  Rocky  Mountains 
shall  be  classed  as  a  geological  or  a  geographical 
fact,  depends  uv>on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
each  is  seen,  or  the  relation  in  which  each  is 
viewed.    Both  are  facts  of  earth,  and,  if  classified 

;  on  the  basis  of  the  double  relation  existing  })e- 
tween  earth  facts  and  facts  of  man's  institutions, 
they  fall  under  geography;  for  it  is  viewing  earth 
facts  in  this  peculiar  way  which  makes  them  at 
the  same  time  geograi)hy  facts.  Should  the  Rocky 
Mountains  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  process  of 
formation,  structure,  and  comj)Osition,  they  would 
fall  under  geology.  So  each  subject  has  an  ac- 
tivity peculiar  to  itself  which  determines  the  facts 
of  its  subject-matter.  What  is  this  activitv  in  the 
case  of  language?  Take  any  example  of  spoken 
or  written  exi)ression;  for  example.  The  Constitn- 
tion  n-an'  adopted  in  17S7.  This  sentence  may  be 
regarded  merely  as  an  expression  giving  us  infor- 
mation in  a  certain  line  of  knowled^'e ;  but  now 
regard  it  as  a  purposed  and  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  thought,  and  it  becomes  a  fact  of  lan- 
guage-study; i.e.,  some  one  thought  a  thought, 
and  wishing  to  reveal  his  thinking  to  another,  ex- 
pressed it  as  appropriately  as  he  could  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  sentence.  The  act  analyzed  is  as 
follows:—!.  Thinking  the  thought.  2.  Purposing 
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to  express  that  thought.  3.  Creating  the  expres- 
sion for  it.  4.  Thinking  the  adaptation  of  the  ex- 
pression to  to  the  thought.  This  is  the  language 
activity — the  way  of  viewing  a  fact  of  spoken  or 
written  expression  wliich  makes  it  language- 
study;  and  any  fact  of  language  viewed  in  this 
way  belongs  to  language-study.  Accordingly- 
lanjruage-study  embraces  reading,  writing,  spell, 
ing,  elementary  language,  grammar,  literature, 
composition,  and  rhetoric,  for  these  are  all  created 
b\»  the  same  activitv. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  a  mode 
of  language-study  for  the  grades,  which  may  be 
called  the  cycle.  From  the  language  activity,  it 
is  evident  that  the  student  of  language  may  study 
his  subject  from  two  points  of  view.  He  may 
l)egin  with  the  expression,  as  he  does  in  reading 
and  literature,  working  out  the  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  another  and  the  adaptation  of  his  language 
to  his  thought  and  purpose.  This  is  mainly  an 
analytic  process.  Or,  he  may  put  into]appropriate 
lanjrua^'e  his  own  thought  and  purpose  concerning 
a  certain  object  or  action,  and  be  careful  to  make 
his  lan^uajre  as  appropriate  an  expression  for  it  as 
possible.  This  manner  of  proceeding  would  be 
constructive,  mainlv  svnthetic.  It  is  this  mode  of 
approach  which  the  teacher  first  uses  with  the 
child,  lor  the  child  is  better  able,  when  he  enters 
school,  to  tell  what  he  sees  and  understands  con- 
cerning a  thing,  than  he  is  able  to  interpret  what 
some  one  else  has  said  about  it.  The  cycle  be- 
longs to  this  mode  of  language  study.  Other 
work  may  grow  out  of  it  as  we  shall  see  later. 

By  the  cycle  is  meant  a  series  of  sentences  ap- 
jjropriate  to  the  expression  of  an  action  viewed  as 
a  return-to-itself.  What  is  meant  bv  a  return-to- 
itself  will  be  made  clear  by  an  explanation  of 
Plato's  theory  of  the  Idea.  With  him,  the  idea 
gained  by  looking  at  the  full-irrown  plant,  is  not 
the  (did  of  the  plant.  With  him,  the  thought  of 
any  j)articularact  put  forth,  was  not  the  idea  of  that 
ait.  The  idea  of  the  plant  arose  from  seeing  the 
force  or  energy,  which,  appearing  first  in  the  seed, 
revealed  itself  in  all  the  stages  of  the  plant's  life 
until  seed  had  been  again  produced;  the  idea  of 
the  act  arose  from  a  knowledge  of  all  the  various 
influences  which  le<l  to  the  act,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences which  resulted  from  the  act.  With  Plato, 
then,  the  idra  of  the  thing  was  comprehending  it 
in  its  full  cycle.  Dante  illustrates  this  principle 
of  a  return-to-itself  throughout  his  Divine  Com- 
edy ;  an<l  this  is  the  advantage  of  studying  themes 
l)y  the  master  poets,  for  they  prt^sent  the  act  in 
its  eiitiretv — as  a  cvcle — a  return-to-itself.  The 
following  example  is  taken  from  canto  XIV  of 
Dante's  Liftrno:  The  image  on  Mt.  Ida  in  Crete, 
broken  and  rent  by  tyrants,  distills  tears  which 


unite  and  form  the  bloody  flood  which  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  same  tyrants  m  the  Inferno. 

Certain  insights  are  fundamental  in  the  use  of 
the  cycle  as  a  means  in  language  work.  They 
are: — 

1.  Activity  is  the  essential  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

2.  All  activity  may  be  viewed  as  cyclic— a  re- 
turn-to-itself. 

3.  One  studying  language  may  i)roceed  from 
the  expression  to  the  thought  or  from  the  thought 
to  the  expression. 

4.  There  are  stages  in  the  child's  development. 

5.  The  mind  knows  nothing  isolated;  hence, 
the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  language. 

6.  The  ear  is  the  primary  organ  of  language. 
The  child  learns  language  by  hearing  others  use 
it,  and  by  seeing  appropriate  action  accompany 
expression. 

How  the  idea  of  the  cycle  is  derived  may  he 
more  fully  seen  from  the  following: 

If  what  science  savs  is  true,  that  everv  atom  in 
even  the  most  compact  substance  exists  in  cease- 
less motion  and  exerts  its  influence  on  every 
other  atom  in  the  universe,  everything  w  acti\ity. 
It  seems  that  the  essential  thing  in  the  universe 
is  activity— action.  This  activity  rises  from  its 
most  passive  form,  in  space,  through  various 
stages  until  it  reaches  its  highest  form,  when  it  is 
true  self-activity,  viz.,  consciousness,  spirit. 

"Striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form  " 

The  activity  of  some,  at  least,  of  the<?e  stages, 
manifests  itself  as  cyclic.  Above  the  realm  of 
space  is  activity  as  manifested  in  physics.  Here, 
one  su!)stance  acts  upon  another,  and  nerther 
changes  the  identity  of  the  other.  Is  the  activity 
here  that  of  a  cycle  or  only  of  a  series?  Next  in 
the  scale  is  the  activitv  known  as  chemical  activ- 
ity. Here,  atoms  have  such  an  influence  upon 
each  other  that  the  result  is  a  something  different 
from  either.  Self-activity  is  not  evident,  though 
there  is  a  progress  toward  it  not  found  in  physics. 
Is  the  activity  here  that  of  a  cycle  or  only  of  a 
series?  Ascending  we.  find  next  the  realms  of 
geology  and  astronomy,  where  self  activity  is  not 
yet  evident;  but  here,  in  the  realm  of  astronomy, 
is  plainly  evident  for  the  first  time,  cyclic  activity. 
The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis— day  gives  place  to 
night  and  night  again  to  day ;  it  revolves  around 
the  sun.  Beginning  with  spring,  the  seasons 
run  through  summer,  autunm,  winter,  and  return 
again  to  spring — a  cycle  is  complete.  Still  higher 
in  the  scale  is  the  activity  known  in  botany. 
Here,  self-activity  is  more  evident,  for  the  plant 
stamps  it«  own  nature  on  elements  of  earth  and 
air,  and  makes  them  over  into  plant.    Here,  too, 
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cyclic  activity  is  evident,  as  it  is  again  in  the  next 
higher  realm  of  zoology  and  physiology. 

Higher  than  these  realms  of  the  world  of  nature, 
«re  the  realms  of  the  objective  world  of  man.  In 
<?ach  of  these  the  activity  is  plainly  that  of  a  cycle, 
in  that  it  involves,  as  its  beginning,  the  idea  of  the 
person  in  a  certain  condition  to  him  not  yet  real, 
hut  ideal,  and  ends  with  the  idea  of  the  person  in 
the  ideal  condition  now  made  real.  Of  these  the 
family  is  the  lowest,  because  the  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  nature.  The  self-activity  here  is  not  of 
so  high  a  nature  as  that  of  the  school,  which  is 
next  higher,  or  of  the  industrial  world,  society, 
the  state  and  the  church,  in  eacii  successive  one 
of  which  the  activity  grows  more  complex — and 
higher. 

Above  all  these  is  yet  another  realm  of  activity 
— the  one  in  which  man  reveals  his  ideals.  Be- 
ginning wnth  architecture  and  passing  through 
sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  this  realm  culmi- 
nates in  poetry.  Activity  in  each  of  tbese  realms 
is  in  the  form  of  a  return-to-itself. 

In  the  realm  of  physics  we  halted  and  inquired 
whether  or  not  the  activity  there  manifests  itself 
in  a  cycle  or  only  in  a  series.  The  wateidrop,  ris- 
ing as  mist  from  its  ocean  ])ed,  returns  in  time  to 
the  ocean,  and  thus  performs  a  cycle  of  activity; 
but,  in  most  cases  which  might  be  taken  in  the 
]*ealm  of  physics,  the  cyclic  activity  is  not  evident. 
The  same  is  true  in  chemistry ;  but  who  knows? 
Perha])S,  were  our  knowledge  complete  enough, 
every  activity  would  appear  cyclic.  Every  action, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  purpose  of  one  to 
understand  or  express  it,  does  appear  in  the  fonn  of 
a  cycle.  The  act  of  bringing  in  a  bucket  of  water 
(an  activity  in  the  realm  of  the  family)  may  be 
viewed  as  cyclic;  for,  seeing  the  necessity  of  a 
bucket  of  water,  the  actor  sees  himself  in  the 
ideal  state,  i.  e.  with  the  bucket  of  water  brought 
in ;  and  after  having  gone  through  the  series  of 
actions  which  accomplishes  the  desired  end,  his 
mind  unconsciously  reverts  to  his  original  ideal, 
and  the  act,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
realized  purpose,  is  cyclic.  The  same  is  true  of 
writing  a  letter  or  a  note  of  invitation;  and  so  on 
in  acts  of  any  of  the  realms  of  man's  activity. 

iSeeing  that,  in  a  great  many  cases  an  activity 
exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  a  cycle,  and  that,  in 
connection  with  a  purpose  to  understand  or  ex- 
press it,  it  may  always  be  viewed  so,  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  valuable  device  to  teach  language  in  such 
a  way  as  to  express  an  action  viewed  in  this  way. 
For  example,  take  the  formation  of  a  two-inch 
straight  line.  The  line  being  formed  by  the 
movement  of  a  point,  the  sentences  expressing 
the  action  may  be  as  follows : 

1 .    The  point  rests. 


2.  It  moves  forward  two  inches. 

3.  A  path  appears. 

4.  The  point  stops. 

5.  It  moves  back  upon  its  path  to  the  place  of 
starting. 

6.  It  rests  again. 

7.  A  two-inch  straight  line  appears. 

The  cycle,  in  that  it  deals  with  the  sentence, 
and  not  with  isolated  words,  applies  the  insight 
that  the  sentence,  not  the  word,  is  the  unit  of 
language.  The  child  never  thinks  an  object  as 
isolated.  He  has  in  mind  not  only  the  object, 
but  also  some  attribute  or  attributes  of  the  object 
at  the  same  time.  "But,"  someone  may  say, 
**  does  not  the  use  of  single  words,  as  hirdor  water, 
seem  to  contradict  this?"  No.  What  the  child 
really  means  is  something  like  the  following : — 
That  is  a  bird;  or,  I  see  a  bird;  or,  Thu  is  water; 
or,  Give  me  water.  So  he  thinks  the  whole  sen- 
tence though  he  utters  but  a  word. 

The  cycle  applies  this  truth,  also,  that  the  ear 
is  the  primary  organ  of  language.  The  child  sees 
actions  and  hears  words,  he  associates  the  two  to- 
gether, and  learns  to  speak  and  to  understand 
what  is  spoken.  Since  the  (^hild  is  not  ready, 
when  he  enters  school,  to  interpret  the  written 
expression  of  others,  his  first  language  work 
should  be  exclusively  oral.  In  working  out  any 
series  of  sentences,  the  teacher  must  determine 
upon  just  what  is  to  be  worked  out  and  how. 
Each  sentence  is  to  be  as  appropriate  an  expres- 
sion for  what  is  meant  as  the  age  and  advance- 
ment of  the  child  will  permit.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  or  desirable  to  use  an  unfamiliar  ex- 
pression, its  idea  should  first  be  woiked  out  with 
the  pupils.  Suppose  "  forward  "  in  the  cycle  of 
the  straight  line  to  be  strange  to  the  child.  Its 
idea  may  be  taught  by  the  movement  of  objects 
backward  and  forward  on  the  desks  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  teacher  works  wnth  the  pupils,  leading 
them  to  express  themselves  as  freely  as  possible, 
and  when  an  appropriate  expression  for  the  point 
has  been  worked  out,  it  is  fixed  upon  and  is  mas- 
tered by  each  pupil  orally ;  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  series  is  complete.  By  way  of  varying  the 
work,  the  teacher  may,  sometimes,  with  those 
sentences  which  have  been  completed,  pronounce 
to  the  class  the  action  word  only  of  the  sentence, 
and  let  the  child  supply  the  remainder.  Not 
once  should  any  expression  appear  before  the 
child  written  until  the  whole  cycle  has  been  com- 
pleted. Since  activity  is  the  essential  thing  in 
the  universe,  and,  to  the  child  the  most  interest- 
ing and  pleasing,  the  stress  in  each  sentence 
should  be  placed  on  the  word  in  it  which  ex- 
presses the  action.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
verb  is  the  pivot  or  axis  of  the  linguistic  method 
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prartiri'l  l»y  nature.  Ah  t\w  wntenro  iH  uttennl, 
tiiiji),  tlif  ap|>ro|)rini4*  iictioii  hIiouM  acrornpany 
till*  rxpn-hnion  of  th(*  v«*rb.  For  cxainitlo,  in  the 
foninitinii  of  the  HtraJKht  lino,  when  the  fiivt  nen- 
tiMicc  in  uttered,  let  the  point  lie  at  rent.  In  tlie 
nrxt,  l<t  the  hand  move  forwanl,  nliowing  in  ac- 
tinii  the  uiovin^r  f<'rwar<l  of  the  point,  in  the 
wnnln.  iintnn  forward.  In  thin  way  the  act  exintn 
ill  the  pupil'H  mind  aa  a  HorieH  of  pieturen,  and  he 
^'ive.w  the  \vh<de  aet,  if  not  t(M)  eomplieated,  in 
i^MHMl  hui).'un^e  and  with  eane.  Tlie  ehiUl,  in  order 
tn  n*meuiher  a  HerieH  of  HenteneeB,  always  pieturen 
th«'  artinHH  in  e<uiHeeutive  order  eorrenpondinjjr 
strictly  to  their  natural  HueeeHsion  in  time. 
Oiildreii  poHHeHH  a  wonderful  faculty  for  ima^in- 
iiiL'  a  loL'ieal  HUeeeHHion  of  actions.  The  French- 
man. M.  (iouin,  who  clainiH  to  have  discovered 
tlie  \\a>  hy  which  any  <me  can  learn  any  lan^uajre 
in  .six  nioiitliH,  nayH  that  it  can  he  done  on  the 
condition  that  the  learner  will  proceed  according? 
to  the  child'H  method— the  natural  methoii.  The 
cliit^f  points  in  thin  method  have  already  been 
Htateil.     HcHtated,  in  brief  they  are: — 

1.     The  tact  that  the  child  tliinks  in  sentences. 

*J.  That  he  thinks  an  act  as  made  up  of  a  series 
of  U>ss(M'  acts,  and  sees  these  acts  as  a  succession 
of  pictnrt>s  in  his  mind. 

;i.  That  the  verb  is  the  vital  force  of  the  sen- 
teiH'e. 

t.  riiat  he  ac(Munpanies  his  lan^ua>;e  by  ap- 
pro! riati'  action. 

M.\RV   SCIIAFER. 

it'onrlu»l*Ml  in  <Vic»tM'rJ 


Tin:  rvxerioN  ok  Nature  Stvuy. 

"  The  taculty  wi  knowing  what  to  do.  and  then 
d«Mn^  ii.  i>a  chief  factor t^ftnlucat ion.  To  deal  with 
muh  is  as  niHvssjirv  as  to  know  it.  Then*  is  a 
iTit'.it  inipuNe  to  virtue  in  knowing;  something; 
\\»  11  rhi>  is  the  essiMuv  of  natun*  studv  in  all  it$ 
t.«iM>  l!i-tor\  tixnu>  of  the  acts  of  men  ami  na- 
ibMi^.  Imh  ii  vKvs  not  deal  with  the  acts  of  the  stu- 
vieni>  riieir  li>os  an*  develoiKHl  by  their  own 
avii»'i\^,  !iot  by  the  tH>utemplation  of  the  acts  of 
oihe?-^.  If  histor\  is  to  Iv  made  a  factor  in  moral 
nair.iv.;:.  w  must  U*  made  a  natun*  >iudv.  The 
los^v.^  v-.r.^t  Ih*  leanuni  fnnn  ori);inal  divumonts. 
I;  ;s  vii^'.tid^lo  that  ohildnMi  shouKl  studv  the  n^al 
i,;iluj  iliau  the  tlus»n»tii*al.  Then*  is  a  srn^aier 
•v.  ^'Vi'  \;v*:f'  in  the  study  of  ma^^nets  than  in  the 
w^v.  ;u'.  .^  v.  tvtwtvn  'shall*  and  'will,*  It  is 
N  \\y\  .'v.v  ^V.ouM  study  binis  and  tnvs  than  |>«»si- 
cio^  ^:.;v.  v-N  riuMv  is  Vm-tii  in  km^win;:.  and 
"nv..\\  •••»:  •/..",:  ,^!u*  knous>*h>  he  knows.  To  know 
:  >     *.  .,'\  •  ;;:•.«  ac.d  then  doing  right  is  the  Iwsis  ol 


character.  We  are  all  narrow.  The  dog  sees  noth- 
ing which  does  not  belong  to  his  little  world,  and 
the  man  who  is  searching  for  mushrooms  tramples 
down  oak  trees  in  hi.*5  path.  By  the  study  of  real- 
ities wisdom  is  built  up.  By  relation  to  objecte 
which  he  can  touch  and  move  the  child  learns  his 
own  limitation,  and  gets  some  idea  of  wliat  he  has 
got  to  learn.  *  What  can  I  do  with  it  ? '  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.  As  long  as  a  child  is  in  his  own 
home  he  knows  which  is  north  and  which  is  south, 
but  send  him  away  on  a  journey  and  everything 
apiHMirs  to  be  wrong.  He  has  been  t^iken  from  his 
little  world  of  realitv,  and  he  has  to  learn  bvdeal- 
ing  with  new  realities  what  to  do  next.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  man  who  knows  what  right  is  does 
wrong.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  ignorance,  or 
else  a  j)er\'erted  nature  makes  wrong  appear  right. 
S<.Mind  methods  are  more  important  than  sound  in- 
formation, and  onlv  the  sane  and  the  wise  can  be 
virtuous.  The  ultimate  end  of  science  is  the 
regulation  oF  human  actions — to  make  them  right. 
To  make  the  work  as  it  should  be  is  the  natural 
aim  of  art  and  science.  When  a  child  is  taken 
from  nature  to  the  school  he  goes  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  conventionality.  He  is  not  to  do  and 
create,  but  nuist  imitate.  He  is  dragged  through  a 
wilderness  of  grammar  to  a  desert  of  metaphysics. 
He  does  not  go  there  or  do  as  he  is  told  because  he 
wants  to,  but  because  he  will  be  punished  because 
he  will  not  do  it.  He  leanis  rapidly  by  rote,  and 
so  the  teacher  fills  him  to  the  brim  with  rote  learn- 
ing. That  this  is  no  slight  defect  can  be  seen  in 
everv  communit  v.  There  is  no  fraud  so  shameless 
that  eilucated  men  cannot  lx»  deceived  into  sup- 
porting it.  The  function  of  the  schools  should  be 
to  build  up  common  sense.  Folly  should  be 
cnnvded  out,  for  we  have  built  insane  asvlums  for 
its  accommodation.  I^ck  of  obedience  joeansthe 
extinction  of  the  race.  Government  too  good,  as 
well  as  government  t^H>  biid,  has  a  wrong  influence 
on  men.  Ik'mocracy  is  nature  study  on  a  grand 
scale.  Nature  studies  are  valued  because  they  are 
as^xMateil  with  the  interest  and  good  work  of 
youth.  Nature  is  never  obscure.  She  must  be 
quest iimed  seriously,  but  to  every  serious  question 
she  returns  a  simple,  implicit  and  serious  answer. 
— Pr.Jonisui  in  E'ff*\iti"t». 


Kqval  Ai>v  ant  ages. 


The  gT\>at  dt<trine  which  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain, and  to  carry  out.  in  reference  to  this  sabject. 
is.  ctiuality  of  school  privili^es  for  all  the  children 
of  the  town,  whether  they  h^long  to  a  poor  district 
or  a  rich  one.  a  sn\all  district  or  a  large  one. — £for- 
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PROIARY  WORK. 


Conducted  by  Sarah  E.  TARXETi'-CAMPBELL,  Super- 
visor of  the  Anderson  Schools. 


The  School.  Program. 

The  following  helpful  advice  to  teachers,  here- 
with given,  is  from  Sarah  L.  Arnold's  Wayinarks 
for  Teachen,  While  these  suggestions  will  apply 
to  all  teachers,  they  are  especially  needed  by  those 
who  are  inexperienced.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  use  the  experience  of  every  other  teacher ;  to 
try  to  see  what  they  have  found  to  be  helpful,  and, 
as  soon  as  any  suggestion  seems  reasonable  to  try 
it.  There  is  no  need  of  a  teacher's  plodding  along 
year  after  year  with  only  her  own  experience  to 
help  her.  She  should  draw  from  every  teacher 
whom  she  knows  or  about  whom  she  reads. 

In  all  programfi.  the  exercises  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  variety.  The  child's  interest  and  attention  flag^f 
held  too  long  to  one  Icind  of  worlc.  Writing  should  alternate 
with  book  study,  number  with  drawing,  physical  exercises 
phould  follow  work  involving  little  movement.  Music 
should  break  the  monotony  of  quiet  study,  recess  should 
permit  entire  relaxation  and  recreation.  In  providing  seat 
work,  this  matter  should  be  considered,  and  variety  of  occu- 
pation should  be  provided.  A  table  at  which  the  pupil 
may  stand  to  cut.  i>aste,  model,  or  arrange  forms,  allows 
little  children  the  freedom  of  movement  which  they  need. 
Work  at  the  blackboard  also  afTords  opportunity  for  variety 
in  poAition  and  movement. 

Simple  physical  exercises  in  the  intervals  Of  the  program 
rest  the  tired  muscles  and  freshen  the  school-room  atmos- 
phere. Let  the  little  children  run,  fly  or  skip  to  their  seats, 
sometimes  making  the  circuit  of  the  school-room.  I^t  the 
entire  school  clap  their  hands,  stand  upon  their  feet,  upon 
their  tiptoes,  stretch  their  fingers,  shake  their  hands,  when- 
ever the  air  becomes  heavy  and  the  class  listless.  A  stanza 
from  a  merry  song  helps  at  such  a  time,— a  bright  story  or  a 
hearty  laugh ;  children  will  turn  with  new  and  heartier  en- 
deavor to  their  work  after  such  a  movement  of  rest  and  rec- 
reation. 

The  seat  work  has  two  general  aims,  —  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  recitation,  or  to  repeat  and  apply  a  truth  learned  in 
a  preceding  one.  The  program  should  prepare  for  both  the 
preparation  and  the  drill,  affording  appropriate  periods  for 
<l^h.  In  primary-  classes  the  latter  will  predominate,  as  the 
new  ideas  are  in  most  cases  presented  by  the  teacher  in  oral 
instruction.  After  careful  study  with  the  teacher,  the  pupils 
learn  how  to  study  alone  the  new  lessons  in  spelling  and 
reading.  To  these  their  study  of  new  work  is  chiefly  con- 
fined. 

The  repetition  of  language  or  general  lessons  and  the  ap- 
plication of  new  knowledge  in  number,  should  follow  the 
periwl  of  oral  work  in  tho«e  subjects :  the  study  of  the  read- 
ing lesson  hhould  follow  the  period  of  oral  word  .*«tudy  and 
precede  the  reading. 

Although  no  period  is  allotted  in  the  program  for  the  cor- 
re<-tion  of  seat  work,  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
written  work  can  be  discussed  in  the  appropriate  recitation 
I>cri*Kl.  The  classes  may  be  dismissetl  a  moment  l>efore  the 
next  period  opens,  and  a  swift,  yet  careful  glance,  may  be 
given  to  the  work  upon  slate  or  desk.  A  word  of  caution  or 
api>oval,  when  the  child  is  still  in  touch  with  his  work, 
counts  more  than  ample  criticism  when  the  time  is  passed. 
We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  preparation,  distribution, 
and  commendation  of  work  at  the  seats. 


The  dis<*UHsi()n  of  the  ]»n)^rani  iH  not  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  teacher's  preparation  for  lier  work. 
The  daily  preparation  for  the  les,».ons  of  the  «lay  ensures  the 
eflectual  moving  of  the  program  and  the  sueces.s  of  the 
.«»chool  work.  With  inexperienced  teachers,  this  prepara- 
tion should  be  even  minute  in  detail.  The  writer  remem- 
t>ers  a  day-book  in  which  items  were  entered  daily,  during 
and  after  class  exercises,  in  the  onier  of  the  program. 
"  Bring  pictures  to  show  mountains."  "John  S.  fails  on 
9  times  7."  "  Prepare  spherical  objects  for  drawing."  "  Re- 
view all  words  studied  this  week,"  "  Look  up  Whittier's 
Boyhood."  The  pages  of  the  book  became  a  record  of  the 
work  of  the  class,  and  afforded  a  basis  for  reviews.  The 
memoranda  helpe*!  in  the  detailed  preparation  of  the  les- 
sons, and  to  prevent  the  hurry  and  confusion  which  rt^sult 
from  lack  of  preparation.  They  helped  the  teacher  to  fulfill 
her  many  promises  to  the  pupils  and  thus  to  hold  their  con- 
fidence. And  they  went  far  to  secure  the  interest  and  at- 
tention which  are  accorded  to  all  lessons  which  speak  a  fresh, 
and  thoughtful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


"  The  First  Day." 

Many  things  are  written  and  said  to  the  new 
teacher  about  the  first  day  of  school.  But  nothing 
can  be  said  to  the  teacher  before  he  has  had  a  first 
day  that  will  mean  as  much  to  him  as  after  he  has 
had  a  first  day  or  even  half  of  a  first  day.  To  t he- 
new  teacher,  only  the  most  general  notions  can  at 
this  time  be  very  helpful. 

1.  Each  teacher  should  try  to  visit  his  school 
house  and  room  before  the  first  day,  and  see  where 
things  are  kept,  and  the  condition  in  which  they 
are.  There  are  so  many  things  that  cannot  be 
foreseen  that  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  feel  some- 
what at  home  before  the  children  come.  It  will 
be  something  in  her  favor  to  know  where  the 
crayon,  erasers,  broom,  dustpan,  etc.,  all  are,  for 
they  are  sure  to  be  needed. 

2.  The  teacher  should  see  the  register  before 
the  first  day.  Then  she  will  know  pretty  well 
how  large  the  classes  will  be,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  each.  This  makes  her  able  to  determine 
where  to  begin  the  work,  and  she  can  have  the 
lessons  ready  to  assign  without  taking  the  time  of 
the  first  day  to  inquire  of  each  child  how  far  **he 
got  last  year,*'  and  then  to  see  that  each  is  sure  he 
reached  a  place  in  his  books  different  from  every- 
body else. 

3.  The  teacher  should  have  a  prognim  carefully 
prepared  to  take  into  the  school  the  first  morning 
and  be  ready  to  start  immediately  and  follow  the 
line  there  put  down.  Of  course,  there  may  be 
several  changes  to  be  made,  and  it  may  take  two 
or  three  days  to  get  the  program  to  work  with  the 
least  friction. 

4.  The  teacher  should  not  onlv  know  at  what 
point  each  class  should  begin,  but  she  should  be 
prepared  on  each  lesson  before  beginning  school 
the  first  morning.  And  on  work  with  the  little 
folks,  she  should  know  exactly  what  she  is  going 
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t<*  d  <  at  t-aoh  period,  and  what  kind  i*f  bus^y  work 
sIk- \*i]'.  eiw.  All  this  pnepaniiion  will  pay  for 
ii?^!:  -^  vr-ral  tinx^  over. 

I:  may  ?i<:^m  that  the  irticht-r  need  &■<  pivpare 
li.t-  iv<-*..::s  beforehand  after  sach-**!  is  suned.  If 
ii  :>  a  '.rlpful  thing  to  d<i  f.ir  the  first  day.  it  mill 
a'.-    ix'  hrlpfril  for  the  days  f<  »l]«.i wing. 

'♦.  I:  "iishx  to  be  unneces«irv  to  sav  that  the 
r  ►  :: .  .^rh;  lo  Ik-  clean,  and  the  blackboanls  siK'Uld 
'■►■  :i>  vl'-ar.  a*  a  wat<;rand  cl'4h  can  luaktr  them: 
■:.;::  :.>:J.:Rg  ha*  any  place  on  tlie  board  thr  nr«t 
::.  rz.iz.z  ".nless-  it  i«  iht:  pn.igriui  and  the  as&ign- 
!i:- :.:  •  :  ".r-ie-.'ns  for  thtr  lar^r  classv^ 

'«.  T:.-  leaohrr  may  take  thr  time  th«r  nrsi 
::.  r:.::.*: ;  'get  fn»ui  th»-  pupils  their  nanjes  and 
aA^.-*.  r»'::  uj->s9  iench<rr>  rind  i*  vtrry  much  n^.'iv 
?ii: :>:";;*::.  ry  i-.  do  n<.*thing  '.f  ih«-  T«-»rt.  hut.  if  :nt£«- 
.  u:.:ry  ^h'-'l.  t**  havr  tht:  clas^  o-mr  uj»  f-r  reci- 
:.;■:  :.  a:. :  ihrii  get  thr  namr  ^f  rach  of  thrm.  It 
a"..  ■»*-:•..- rvsi  «.f  thr  sch«>'i   to  In-   i«us.v  a:   tbrir 

A:.:.  •  \  thr  m'av.  liave  V'»u  w<»ndervd  h».«w  much 
;:::.•>  •■:  ina^ted  daring  a  t«-rm  by  calling  thr  n>li : 
a  !:..:.^'  which  is  ah<^Mlirr  untjecesawy?  Y-t: 
;i.u;.>?  iiii.'W  »iiat  children  are  alieeni  and  y..u 
v^:.  r.jkrk  iliat  on  the  register  afirr  sch*>«i  is  dis- 
::ii?««ei2  ;->-  as  well  as  to  takr  threr  nJnutrs  rn-m 
ra::.  :  :  rty  children,  which  istw..  h'»urs.  i'T  this 
w  -k  J  :-4  c.-«r*sdrr  thr  mattrr  of  oillirig  the  p.Il 
:.:.':  :►  :.  :.t-*i  :r.  trjing  t*-  decidr  of  wfiat  pi•^siblr 
V:.rr.:  i:  >  lo  T..ur  *cL->L  i^ir  ?ch«>il  vearv*  are 
<..  r.   ;.r, :  [rrt  us  inakr  the  Ui*«5<  **i  tbrni. 

7.  K-<-.\r  to  speak  in  an  ordinary  o*>n versa- 
::  :.a  :•  :.r.  fk-nt  l>:  -•  v.ud  that  ihr  p*--p»je 
l*a^*-:--:  :*i  r.^  thr  r»:«d  kn<<«  wh^at  y*«u  are  d-ing. 

*».  I' *»::r  a  frjen^i  t«.»  "iisii  y««u  *«>'n,  pr.-Cttbly 
i:.-  "•-:-  :.i  wrek.  and  ask  him  t*-  watch  v.>T:rwork 
ivtr* :  .  .;.  i:.d  t**  tr:'*  v.j:  h"iir-4iv  wiiat  hr  c»>lis:d- 
••  '^^  J  •  •:  r»':r.:s.  and  j:*?  as  h'-'irstly  :••  trii  y^i-u 
i» :  .  •  •  ::.:r-ks  are  fa::!:*  ::.  y  :'-  w..rk.  Yoi:  want 
■   :.   :    •' .:  >  •■:  wi^  dr:r-;v  :.-.  *.^  ir.  :r:r  disci- 

-  -      -  -■•  .       -'    2     :"       *       —    '      *r._a\  r.    y  "■• 

^  :   * '.  '  v-r.   »::;.  *  :hrv-  y-ar-"   li- 

■    -        :-     ;i   .    7  -i-i-.n':  ?*^  -r.  -it:.  ::.ai  *r  •rs 

V       .,  -    TiiT.:  :.:l:.  ;..ie!l  >   -.:  »!^:  :<r  thi-k* 

..->  V  ■:  \rih.       \  -'IT  .rla'i<«*-s.   V    IT  !i^r.r-r 

■  m 

-■  -  -   y  ;.:  a::  ::.>.  y  . :  n.:*::  i^\  -hii  he 
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ago — long.  long  before  yt>ur  grmndfatLer  was  a  linle 
bc»y.  •  ^r  evrn  bef<:'rv  his  grai>dfatber  was  a  Ihtle  l»y. 
Th'tmas  Smith  came  fp4n an<:<lirr  o.*an;ry  v* make 
his  home  in  the  State  of  S>utL  Car-Iii-a. 

South  Carolina  was  t^uite  a  t^w  c  -uniry  as  that 
time,  but  s*.*  was  all  «>f  the  ree«  this  grvas  cand. 
The  jieople  came  here  l«c<ause  many  •:<  t^jem 
th«:»ught  it  «<:>ald  \^  much  ea>irr  t*>  cAke  ay  •Dry 
here  ihan  at  their  honjr.  They  briirvr*!  f«i5C>:-as 
stones  likr  «iiamon«Ls  and  riLirral-is  ar>i  rcbies 
ojuld  br  pick€:d  right  •>ci  "f  ibr  t^is  •:  rixeiSw 
But  they  mere  all  vrry  m^ioh  i:^?gakri.  ii>i  lEAny 
of  thesr  tlisappointed  j-^'pir  dir^i  ■  -f  -•Arraii  >n  or 
wrnt  back  hvHur.  B>:it  wlirn  Th'-s^-  **i:.::L  cazoe. 
that  idea  ^^f  getcir^g  rich  ••■••j-ij'.kly  ha<:  jii«:ed.  and 
pt^'pir  now  knrw  tha;  g-id  and  jr'»ri?'  -.'.^id  nc* 
be  p:v.kr«l  up  tliat  way.  >"*  Lr  »rr-:  :•■  w-rk  with 
a  nil:  T*>  makr  thr  i:.".«st  -4  iL»-  i.r«  c^:--r.iry-  He 
si-T.  i»-ame«J  to  *h  •<  wrll.  ar,d  w>u^d  *T»-ijd  diys 
in  thr  f'-restsand  o-mr  ii'-mr  wh:.  zr>A\  l-.Ms  of 
»iM  :':rkrys,  eerie,  and  pLge-ny.  *^-L_-r'ir2F-*  be 
w«.'uid  kill  at|air:rls  aii<i  rati  Its.  and  ":.•  w  jc  ^  be 
frit  uhen  hr  wa^  abkr  t*-  brliig  L-.-njr  a  •>-r-r* 

B'lt  snch  f-»d  as  this  all  :i.-r  y-^r  r  "ni  did  ii-.4 
•atisfy  Jiim.  To  hfr  «ur\-.  :Lry  rai-^i  «•  -i^  .*  -n:  and 
!L^dr  C"m-brva«i.  but  thry  did  i*"?  :-avr  ;«<az*:«« 
and  fniits  as  we  liavr  rj->w.  Trr-nias  '^n-iii.  'i-ften 
ih'Mighi  itf  his  •■M  home  Th-'isaihi*  "4  ::.:Vr*  away, 
and  th»-  rice  thrv  lia-i  t»-  rai.  Hr  ki>-'»  r.->fr  «t«"W 
brst  "n  urt  gi^>und  aa«i  iri  a  warn,  c.-'ir-try  aad  be 
lfcljrvr»l  it  w*:mid  gn>w  wrll  i:.  Sy.r::.  Car.'iina. 
Bai  tfirre  was  never  a  gr^ir.  --f  r^^r  gr.  »x  in  this 
wh'  ir  o"*untr>-  at  that  tin^r.  Nriirjrr  :^  --^id  be  go 
t*'  i-:S"id  l»mr  and  get  any  t--  pilan:.  ?*•  there 
<^^nj*M  !••  be  rr^hir-^  :•■  d  ">:t  g  ■  back  t--  the 
ZTva:  «-^s  and  sh»>n  m  -re  turkrys  and  sqainels 
and  'k^r  and  tat  t^le5e  ;:is-  a?-  be  l-^-i  d-.«oe  e^^M- 
since  hr  camr  t«»  S-uth  i. 'ar»*l;iia. 

« »ne  night  there  was  a  trrribie  s-I'Tk.  at  «*.  and 
in  thr  nK-ming  whrr.  tijr  i^>plr  l"»ked  «n  at 
Ci-arir«->wn  liari-'T  ihrrv  w^jt-  a  vtr»e3  that  had 
V**r.  driven  in  by  the  »i&i-  All  i:.*e  pev^^e  in 
the  l:i*yeu»wn  "«em  d-'»n  to  rer  wh-*  the  nnfor- 
tvinair  \-isitors  »rre  ihj^t  ijd  l*^n  c«-=D|»^lkd  to 
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o«>iDr  I*  land.  Tb<*njas  >r.Jth  was  -WUghted  to 
nn«i  t!;4:  thr  ship  caaijr  fr«m  his  '-l-i  bc<De  and 
tlia;  !i>  knew  the  captain.  Hr  and  tbe  ci^iuin 
*r-ad  ':•£--  little  l»ys  t-r^th-er. 

Ttn-=e  TWO  men  had  a  nne  visit,  and  r*cht«.4dthe 
.-tiirr  all  the  news  he  c»."mJd.  Tb-.-mas  :*4d  the  cap- 
lair.  all  art -it  this  new  orcintry.  and  «hile  be  in- 
Ten-  :--d  t.  •  ^tay  here,  he  did  get  *>  h'sngry  for  rice, 
*  zjrtiiiirs.  that  hr  ih-.c^ht  br  »ocid  have  »  gf> 

:•     h>  Old  hv»IEir. 

T:.r  ca«air.  Toki  him  sbrv  had  A*3>e  nee  on 
■*•  tiT^i.  ar.d.  whiie  hr  had  n»>rir  to  «-lL  he  w«ald 
g:\-  l.iui  rn-»ug*:.  i''<  a  luedu  --<  two.    Then  Mr. 
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Smith  asked  him  if  he  had  any  that  would  grow — 
any  seed  rice, — ^for  after  rice  has  been  prepared  for 
cooking  it  will  not  grow.  The  captain  said  he 
happened  to  have  one  little  bagful,  hardly  more 
than  a  double  handful,  but  he  would  be  glad  to 
give  this  to  his  old  friend  whom  he  had  found 
here  in  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Smith  planted  this  rice  in  the  wettest  part  of 
his  garden.  How  anxiously  he  watched  it  and  care- 
fully tended  it!  It  grew  and  did  well  for  him.  He 
divided  this  seed  he  got  from  his  first  crop  among 
neighbors,  and  in  two  or  three  years  all  the  gar- 
dens in  Charlestown  were  planted  to  rice.  It  was 
not  many  years  after,  that  all  the  wet  grounds  in 
that  part  of  South  Carolina  were  given  over  to  rice 
culture,  and  several  thousand  bushels  of  rice  were 
shipped  away  every  year. 

And  so  it  all  came  about.  A  stonu  blew  a  vessel 
in  to  land  and  on  this  vessel  was  a  tiny  bag  of 
rice.  Thomas  Smith  knew  what  a  fine  food  it 
was  and  how  to  cultivate  it.  He  planted  it  in  his 
garden  and  this  little  patch  was  hardly  as  large  as 
this  room.  From  this  small  beginning  has  come 
the  great  rice  industry  of  the  Southern  States. 


Compulsory  Education. 

Is  it  true  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
this  State  is  not  ready  for  a  compulsory  law  of  edu- 
cation ?  A  State  that  has  had  a  much  rougher  road 
than  Indiana,  has  just  begun  the  actual  work  with 
the  incrt»ased  attendance  from  such  a  law.  This  is 
Kentucky,  and  the  Hiles  compulsory  education 
bill  passed  this  last  winter  has  just  gone  into  effect. 
It  is  said  it  is  probable  the  number  of  teachers  will 
have  t()  be  increased  one  fourth  to  accommodate 
the  children. 

The  queer  feature  with  us  is,  that  we  are  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  necessary  additional  expense 
In  providing  buildings  and  teachers.  This  is  not 
the  thing  that  should  alann  us.  If  the  nuipber  of 
buildings  and  teachers  would  have  to  be  materially 
increased,  it  would  to  go  to  show  that  we  need, 
very  much  indeed,  just  such  a  law.  It  would  show 
there  is  a  large  number  of  children  out  of  school 
that  should  be  in,  and,  if  but  extra  buildings  and 
teachers  were  needed,  it  would  show  us  that  most 
of  our  children  were  in  school. 

In  very  many  Indiana  towns,  one  is  struck  with 
the  number  of  children,  and  boys  especially,  that 
play  on  the  streets  and  vacant  lots  during  school 
hours.  And  these  are  children  who  are  not  out  of 
school  because  they  have  to  help  support  the  fami- 
ly. Certainly  we  need  something  that  will  com- 
pel parents  to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  children — 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  parent,  but  for  the  sake  of 
society  and  the  child  himself. 

Why  should  not  Indiana  have  such  a  law  ? 


Primary  liAXGUAGE. 

The  teachers  in  the  district  schools  say,  again  and 
again,  that  they  cannot  have  number,  reading, 
geography,  and  language  work.  And  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  arrange  for  sepa- 
rate work  in  each  of  these  lines.  However,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  trying  to  make  all  these  distinct 
subjects. 

The  geography  work  of  the  first  year  should  be 
nature  work  on  plants  and  animals  around  the 
child's  own  home.  This  nature  work  is  the  best 
kind  of  material  to  be  used  in  the  language  work, 
and  it  cannot  be  urged  too  often,  that  the  language 
work  in  the  first  and  second  grades  should  be  an 
incidental  thing,  (in  the  main,  at  least,)  and  the 
children  should  be  interested  in  the  flowers  and 
leaves  and  fniits  ;  the  squirrels,  birds,  and  rabbits, 
and  the  language  exercise  should  consist  in  their 
talking  about  such  objects. 

Much  of  this  material  can  be  brought  into  the 
school-room,  but  the  observation  of  the  animals 
must  be  done  on  the  outside.  But  the  teacher  can 
give  direction  for  this  ob^er^•ation,  and  then  the 
children  can  report  on  what  they  have  found  out. 
The  teacher  can  ask  them  to  notice  the  kinds  of 
birds  around  the  school-house,  where  their  nests 
have  been,  how  the  old  fed  the  young,  what  they 
fed  ;  what  birds  are  in  the  swamps,  how  they  differ 
in  appearance  and  habits.  Such  questions  will 
stimulate  the  children  to  do  the  observing  outside 
and  make  them  anxious  to  report  on  what  they 
have  discovered. 

The  recitation  period  may  be  lengthened  by  put- 
ting the  two  lowest  classes  together  for  hearing 
these  repf>rts.  Those  that  can  write  out  descrip- 
tions of  the  bird  and  its  habits  might  do  this,  and 
the  first  vear  children  who  cannot  do  this  will  have 
to  give  theirs  orally.  But  by  combining  some  of 
these  classes  in  this  nature  and  language  work  a 
much  longer  period  can  be  secured  for  the  recita- 
tions. And  it  is  in  these  little  recitations  that  the 
teacher  touches  most  closely  the  life  of  the  child. 

It  is  impossible  to  combine  the  reading  and  num- 
ber classes  of  the  first  and  second  year,  but  the 
work  in  language  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be 
done  quite  readily.  Then,  let  the  language  work 
be  upon  the  objects  in  which  the  child  is  interested, 
and  these  are  usually  plants  and  animals.  The 
teacher  will  also  find  helpful  work*  to  tell  them 
some  mvths  and  fairv  tales,  some  stories  of  child 
life  similar  to  their  own,  for  reproduction.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  them,  when  listening  to  the 
story,  that  tliey  are  to  reproduce  it.  But  make  it 
so  interesting  that  they  will  Ix?  glad  to  do  it. 

"  I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind." 

—  Hninhi. 
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Political  Economy  ix  the  Public 

schck>ls.— ix. 


Wages. 

That  pan  •^•f  wealth  which  in  tlie  process  of 
di>tribiui«»ii  gO(*»?  to  labor,  is  called  wages.  The 
Amre  which  is  given  to  labor  ifhonld  be  a  just  one, 
^illr♦•  lab<»r  is  a  joint  factor  with  capital  and  land 
in  th»-  pHMlnction  of  wealth. 

NOMINAL  AND  REL^L  WACEP. 

Every  workman  receives  a  nominal  and  a  real 
wiiiiff.  Thf  nominal  wage  is  the  money  which  he 
recf'iv^'s  for  his  ser\-ices  to  his  employer.  His  real 
wajres  will  l>e  measured  by  the  amount  of  griods 
h*'  can  gi*t  for  his  labor.  If  A  receives  ?15.00  a 
wef'k  and  it  costs  him  $12.(X)  a  week  to  live,  his 
nniiiinal  wages  will  be  higher,  but  his  real  wages 
will  \n'  lower  than  those  of  B.  who  receives  §12.00 
a  week  but.  who,  on  aca.>unt  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  can  live  equally  well  on 
?8.<H>  a  wt^»k. 

What  is  true  of  nominal  and  real  wages  of  dii- 
feniit  workmen  in  different  places  may  be  true  of 
the  same  workman  at  different  times.  It  is  possi- 
ble ior  nominal  wages  to  be  lowered,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  real  wages  are  increased.  If  the 
]>rice  of  grKKJs  decreases  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
<lf»eF  the  price  of  labor,  it  is  evident  that  less  labor 
will  \n*  needed  to  purchase  a  given  amount  of 
gorMls  than  before  the  reduction.  For  example,  if 
a  suit  of  clothes  which  formerly  cost  $20.00  can 
now  l)e  bought  for  $15.00,  the  workman,  whose 
nouiiiml  wages  were  at  that  time  $18.00  a  week, 
can  now  buv  the  suit  with  less  lal^Dr  after  his 
wages  have  been  reduced  to  $15.00  a  week  than 
under  the  first  condition. 

CAlsES   WHICH    MAKE   A    lUFFERENCE    KETAVEEN    NOM- 
INAL AND  REAL  WAGES. 

1.  Th*  pnrrhafing  ponrr  of  nmnfy. — Tlie  pur- 
chasing p<^»wer  of  money  is  not  constant.  Money 
may  Ix-como  more  or  less  valuable  under  condi- 
tinIl^  just  as  any  changing  commodity  may.  As  a 
iiiea-iire  of  values  a  dollar  will  at  «»ne  time  com- 
inainl  more  go^Kis  than  at  another  time.  This  in- 
crease' or  decrf*a.*K!  in  the  purchasing  pf)wer  of 
iiionev  mav  be  due  to  the  character  of  the  monev 
itself.  The  money  metals  have  values  deix»ndent 
ujx  n  wiight,  irrespective  of  any  values  which  the 
goveriiiiient  may  place  upon  them.  To  coin  any 
<»ne  metal  into  dollars  of  different  weights  would 
he  to  make  dollars  that  will  not  purchase  equal 
auM Hints  of  goods  in  the  markets.  The  student  of 
liisioiy  can  discover  numerous  examples  of  the 
etfert  of  a  change  of  coinage  upe>n  the  purchasing 
|Hiwer  of  money. 

Tlie  amount  of  monev  in  circulation  als<j  affects 
tli»-  purdiasing  power.    We  have  learned  in  the 


study  of  money,  that  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  causes  a  rise  in  prices, 
and  a  decrease,  a  fall  in  prices.  An  increase  in 
the  amount  of  money,  therefore,  lessens  the  pur- 
chasing power,  and  a  dei*rease  in  amoont  in- 
creases the  purchasing  power.  If  there  is  a  rise 
or  fall  of  prices  there  will  be  a  decrease  or  increase 
in  real  wages  unless  there  is  a  c«>rresponding 
cliange  in  the  nominal  wages.  This  effect  is  often 
seen  when  there  are  fluctuations  of  the  amount  of 
paper  money  used.  The  continental  paper  cur- 
rency, and  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  South 
during  the  Civil  War  are  good  examples  of  this. 
Students  are  familiar  with  the  enormous  prices  at 
which  goods  sold  in  this  depreciated  money.  It  is 
evident  that,  unless  wages  increase  in  proportion 
to  this  decrease  in  purchasing  power  of  the  money 
iL«ed,  that  labor  must  suffer  greatly  in  consequence. 
A  workman  must  receive  a  verj*  high  nominal 
wage  if  he  must  pay  $600.00  for  a  pair  of  boots. 

2.  Krtra  earning*  and  conct'f$ian». — Real  wages 
do  not  depend  alone  upon  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  nominal  wage.  Aside  from  the  stiptilated 
money-wage,  workmen  often  have  opportunities  for 
extra  earnings  by  overtime  work  or  extra  work. 
Thev  mav  receive  manv  concessions  from  employ- 
ers.  Board  may  be  furnished,  a  hoiL^ae  and  garden 
may  be  provided,  goods  may  be  sold  to  them  at 
cost,  the  farmer  may  allow  his  hired  man  free  pas- 
ture for  his  cow,  etc. 

3.  Regularity  of  employmriit. — Nominal  wages  are 
calculatiHl  upon  the  time  during  which  the  laborer 
is  employed  ;  while  in  estimating  the  real  wages 
we  nuist  take  into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
which  the  laborer  must  live  (jff  his  earnings.  A 
telegraph  operator  on  a  salary  M  $40.00  a  month 
for  every  month  of  the  year,  receives  a  higher  real 
wage  than  the  teacher  who  is  paid  $50.00  a  month 
for  nine  months  in  the  vear. 

There  are  some  employments  that  are  irregular 
from  their  verv  nature.  The  climate  and  seasons 
also  make  some  kinds  of  business  irregular,  and 
even  social  and  religious  conceptions  often  affect 
the  regularity  of  work.  Farming,  fishing,  fruit 
packing,  teaching,  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  business 
that  are  irregular  because  of  their  nature  or  the 
effect  of  the  seasons.  Social  and  religious  ideas 
set  apart  many  festivals  and  holidays.  It  is  im- 
portant that  tlie  distinction  between  nominal  and 
real  \**ages  be  clearly  seen. 

CAl'SES  RBUI'LATING  N'OMI.N'AL  WAGES. 

1.  ProthtctirUy. — (leneral  F.  A.  Walker  consid- 
ers producti>ity  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  regulating 
wages,  and  many  other  economists  support  this 
view.  The  employer  will  pay  most  for  that  labor 
which  will  produc^e  for  him  thegn^atest  amount  of 
wealth  in  the  lea.st  time.    The  efl^ciency  of  labor 
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depends  upon  many  causes  which  were  discussed 
under  Labor  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

2.  Cmtom, — ^The  influence  of  custom  upon  wages 
is  seen  everywhere,  but  is  seen  more  in  communi- 
ties which  are  affected  but  little  by  industrial  ex- 
citement. Employers  offer,  and  laborers  accept, 
the  same  wages  from  year  to  year  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic changes,  simply  because  it  has  long  been 
customary  to  pay  so  much  for  a  certain  kind  and 
amount  of  work. 

3.  \Vage'9caU, — In  our  modern  industrial  cen- 
ters the  wage-scale  fixes  the  wages  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  It  is  true  that  the  wage-scale  may 
be  determined  by  the  causes  regulating  wages  in 
general,  but  after  the  scale  is  agreed  upon  by  mas- 
ter and  workmen,  wages  remain  fixed  for  the  period 
over  which  it  been  agreed  that  the  scale  is  to  ex- 
tend— usually  six  months  or  a  year.  This  wage- 
scale  may  be  arranged  between  an  employer  and 
the  laborers  individually  or  collectively. 

4.  Supply  and  demand. — The  price  of  labor  is 
regulated  largely  by  the  supply  and  demand,  just  as 
the  price  of  goods  is  governed  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  supply  is  not  wholly  determined  by 
the  number  of  laborers  seeking  employment,  but 
by  the  number  of  efficient  laborers  seeking  em- 
ployment Immigration  may  increase  the  supply 
of  labor  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  wages. 

5.  Competition. — The  greater  the  supply  of  labor 
the  sharper  will  be  the  competition  between  labor- 
ers, and  the  greater  the  reduction  in  wages.  If 
business  is  very  brisk  the  demand  for  labor  may 
exceed  the  supply,  and  competition  between  em- 
ployers wishing  to  secure  labor  may  advance  wages. 
The  ease  with  which  laborers  may  remove  from 
place  to  place  tends  to  equalize  the  supply  of  labor, 
and  thus  to  lessen  competition. 

6.  Crwf  of  living  and  standard  of  living. — Wages 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
place  and  at  the  time  of  their  payment.  Thus, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  wages  paid 
in  the  city  for  given  ser\'ice  and  those  paid  in  the 
country  for  the  same  labor.  Again,  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  must  be  followed  by  an  increase 
in  wages.  Whatever  demands  a  higher  standard 
of  living  will  tend  to  increase  wages. 

7.  Regularity  of  employment,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  a  given  kind  of  labor,  the  difficulty  of 
learning  the  trade  and  the  responsibility  of  a  posi- 
tion are  all  factors  influencing  the  rate  of  wages. 

8.  Organization. — Labor  organizations  seek  to 
control  the  influences  which  determine  wages  so 
that  those  forces  which  increase  wages  may  pre- 
dominate. They  attempt  this  by  means  of  strikes, 
the  adoption  of  wage-scales,  by  controlling  supply 
and  demand  and  by  cooperative  production.    At- 


tempts are  also  made  to  increase  the  real  wages 
through  distributive  cooperation.  Employers  also 
combine  to  keep  down  nominal  wages.  The  stu- 
dent should  carefully  study  the  forces  which  regu- 
late wages  in  his  own  community.  It  is  over  this 
question  of  wages  that  the  great  labor  battles  are 
fought.  In  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum wage  above  which  employers  cannot  pay  and 
maintain  business,  and  that  there  is  a  mininmm 
wage  below  which  laborers  cannot  work  and  live 
in  decencv  and  comfort. 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT. 

1 .  Time  wages. — By  time  wages  is  meant  pay- 
ment for  a  given  amount  of  time  spent  in  labor 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. In  large  factories  such  wages  are  reck- 
oned bv  the  hour.  Under  the  time  svstem  tliere 
is  little  incentive  for  workmen  to  increase  produc- 
tion. 

2.  Piece  work. — In  many  industries  workmen 
are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  work  done  ;  weavers,  according  to  the  number 
of  yards  of  cloth  woven;  glass  blowers,  according 
to  the  number  of  bottles  blown,  etc.  This  system 
offers  a  strong  incentive  for  increasing  the  output, 
since  the  wages  received  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  production. 

3.  Sliding  scale. — Under  the  sliding  scale,  wages 
depend  upon  the  market  price  of  the  product. 
This  method  is  sometimes  employed  in  coal  mining 
and  iron  industries.  To  illustrate :  the  price  of 
coal  ruling  in  a  certain  period  of  time  is  taken  as 
a  standard  price.  With  this  price  as  a  basis  a 
standard  wage  is  agreed  upon  between  the  miners 
and  their  employers.  When  coal  brings  the  stand- 
ard price  the  standard  wage  is  paid ;  when  the 
market  price  is  higher  than  the  standard  price  a 
certain  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  standard  wage,  and 
a  per  cent,  is  deducted  when  the  price  of  coal  falls 
below  the  standard.  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  sliding  scale  are :  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  constant  relation  between  wages  and 
prices,  resulting  in  greater  steadiness  in  trade  and 
wages,  and  the  good  feeling  engendered  between 
employers  and  employes  by  the  possession  of  com- 
mon interest — keeping  up  the  price  of  the  product. 
These  advantages  have  not  always  been  realized 
in  America.  T^aborers  have  not  been  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  the  system,  since  they  have  no  power 
to  influence  prices,  and  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of 
conditions  over  which  they  have  absolutely  no 
control. 

TIME  OF  PAYMENT. 

Wages  are  usually  paid  atstsited  intervals  of  one, 

two  or  four  wet»ks. 

I.  M.  Bridgman. 
Polo,  III. 
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F.r  ibtr  riziht^r  c«:'n:a«ieration  of  the  state  of 
prr'ty-rty  c^.^ousait :  Xaine.  Ancient  Law.  ppL  221- 
—4;  Ixi:!ticii&e:«  .-c  t^t^nrral  Hist..>ry.  -Tenoie  of 
p».  1>4 :  Simtr.  Hisc«>rT  .>f  ♦^^rmany.  pt  25 ; 
Siaoncal  O^iip*.  ♦ «? neral  Sketchy  *^  Ori- 
£sa  of  FaefSw**  p.  1»H. 

-X  >cace  .?i  inasdiTXEions :  a.  Monarchy,  b. 
-Ixistocracy.    c.  Bepn^senfiuive  govemn^^nt. 

4.*c»rnre  the  '.^Qacr.^ppinK  •>€  these  systems  im  the 
3ie«iij&v;LL  -taiaiTi 

'k  i'aa»«  •>€  thftr  barbariaoi  *}C  the  a^:  a. 
Matenal  caasavsw    b.  Xocal  '.-aifiietL 

a.  If  thie^  rRMfter  isf  a«.'C  ^^mrTiiM>  with  the  ihift- 
inac  ac«'iic  ?f  the  van*:-cs  bartwrxis  cribe:§.  a  kaowl- 
ri^  :c  :hafse  aiacrac^  ikf  sct:-<il«i  be  obtained  in  or- 
-ier  :hac  thf:f  cftarryng  :f  rribe»  may  be  cccopuKd 
**  a  canse  >.^  thje  ■."•.aiidi^Q:^  •>£  the  afge. 

Aa-vhucs  '>€  uie  cocqnesc^  «^  ib^  bartamiift 
3iay  b»r  5.Hi!id  ia.  aay  i«.*:>%i  history.  Sfe  T«iife, 
History  :c  Fraace.  .*hapser  I;  Sime.  ffiaary  of 
•^r:x;aay.  chzi^serf  HI  and  IV ;  Instinxses  of  On- 
fral  Histv^cy.  ""  The  EWr^xaaina?^  of 
'"  Ki:^  :c  ;hr  lar^.^iiacaa  EtjOBe.**  ppc 
Hiac.  H:;2St».Yy  'H  I^y.  chapcer  L  For 
■f  zbsr  SiraiL*vn  iava:«i*  a  set-  Xyers^  ♦. 
t^ry.  :hap«er  XXXVI :  Listitow^of  ♦. 
7.:ry.  p.  ±^^ .  Freeman^  » Vneral  Sitttch.  pL  1I& 

T.     A  <cafie  :<«idSi:ieacIy  iateljectnal  ^^  * 
^F  '^*^    'f    b^rburiian  rw^(xi:e«:    I.  hhsam  «l  the 
P<ii:x:^    c  cLvtluird  ^x'iety.     1.  That  thetieaiBMbe 
heui  -^  .1*111  m*?n.     '.  Thar  sodhHeot  5.Hne<i  will 
-!tist :-  rcic  :ie^  :«ikfat:f  in^.^  r s^cnsioa. 
.-■a«ii':i'  c:?  waacjitf  ji  the  -   iirk  a«»  * 

^"^ci:  :c  rce  ."aTse*  nienEii^iie*!  by  «1 
3i>  t«t  pi  c^cL-  '    w^!7-  ta*;p-  ochtrr  ^•anaesas  wofk  lo 
t.-^r  -riv^cv  LI  1  -jiac*:'    c  "^arbaraan  • 
'  aises  jr:i»ii:3if    lac  -f  cartarijsni : 
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characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  tribes?  See  Myers, 
General  Histor>',  p.  368 ;  Institutes  of  General 
History,  "Character  of  the  Germans,"  p.  113. 

b.  The  saving  remnants  of  Rome.  Consider 
the  ideas  of  art,  laws,  literature,  manners,  and  social 
customs  which  Rome  contributed  to  mediieval  and 
modem  Europe. 

c.  Influence  of  the  church.  The  church  had  a 
very  marked  influence  in  bringing  Europe  out  of 
barbarism  because  of  the  deeply  religious  nature 
of  the  Germans,  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
which  were  condemnatory  of  barbarous  customs, 
and  the  activities  of  the  church  itself.  See  Myers, 
General  History,  chapters  XXXIII  and  XXXIX; 
Institutes  of  General  History,  p.  118. 

d.  Influence  of  great  men.  Who  were  some 
of  the  great  men  of  this  age  ?  In  what  ways  did 
they  influence  the  age  ? 

8.  The  events,  or  efforts,  to  which  these  causes 
led: 

a.  Compilation  of  barbarian  laws.  Sime,  His- 
tory of  Germany,  **The  Salic  Code,  "chapter  III, 
p.  19 ;  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  "  Codes  of  the  Barba- 
rians;" p.  288. 

b.  Adaptation  to  Koman  municipal  conditions. 
Duray,  Historj'  of  the  Middle  Ages,  book  I,  chap- 
ter III,  sajrs,  that  Theodoric  retained  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  Romans. 

c.  Territorial  legislation  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Sx>ain.  Study  this  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 
What  do  you  know  of  the  Council  of  Toledo? 

d.  Charlemagne,  the  foe  of  barbarism,  warrior, 
and  ruler. 

A  careful  study  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  understand  why  he  is 
placed  under  the  eighth  topic. 

9.  Results  of  these  efforts  at  civilization  : 

a.  On  barbaric  invasions,  b.  On  the  settle- 
ment of  populations. 

Study  the  conditions  of  Europe  at  the  close  of 
the  "  dark  ages."  Do  the  facts  of  history  justify 
the  conclusions  given  by  Guizot  ? 

The  books  to  which  references  have  been  made 
are  such  books  as  are  generally  accessible  to  the 
average  teacher.  In  the  suggestions  offered  we 
have  had  in  mind  those  readers  who  have  given 
but  little  attention  to  this  period  of  history.  In 
making  these  references  the  idea  has  been  not  to 
criticise  the  views  expressed  by  Guizot,  but  to  give 
the  basis  for  his  deductions  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dent's views  may  be  broadened  and  the  study  of 
this  period  unified. 

I.  M.  Bkidgman. 
Polo,  III. 

[We  irive  herewith  the  ll»t  of  Ikwks  referred  to  by  Superin- 
tendent Brldgnan,  with  publishers  and  prices.  Some  of  our 
reafleiH  may  wish  to  procure  one  or  more  of  them. 

Myers, Geneml History.    Chicago:  Ginn&Co.    Price $1.50. 


Yon^e.  History  of  Franco.  Cincinnati :  American  Book  Co. 
Price  35  cents. 

Freeman.  General  Sketch.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Price  $1.10. 

SIrae.  Histor>-  of  Germany.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Price  80  cents. 

Maine.  Ancient  Law.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &.  Co.  Price 
$.3.50 

Andrews,  Institutes  of  General  Histor>'.  Boston :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.    Price  $2.00 

Hunt,  Historj-  of  Italy.  New  York:  Henr>'  Holt  &.  Co. 
Price  80  cents.] 

Method  in  Arttumetic. 
I.    Subject-matter. 

1.  The  subject-matter  of  arithmetic  is  the  number 
series  as  to  the  relations  and  properties  of  its 
numbers. 

II.      PlRPOSE. 

1.  The  careful  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion, discrimination,  generalization,  abstrac- 
tion, inductive  reasoning,  deductive  reasoning, 
and  identification. 

2.  To  develop  in  the  child  a  new  jfwer  oj  thought  by 
which  he  may  gra$p  the  unnid  of  quantity  *'  in  the 
operation  of  making  a  rogue  whole  definite.'' 

III.  Steps. 

1.  The  series  of  lessons  involved  in  mastering  the 
numbers  from  1  to  100. 

2.  The  series  of  lessons  involved  in  mastering  the 
fundamental  processes,  and  the  principles  of 
each. 

3.  The  series  of  lessons  involved  in  the  applications, 
as  pereentage,  etc. 

IV.  The  Scope  op  the  Work  for  Firkt  and  Second  Years- 
Respectively. 

1.    First  year. 

1.    Numbers  from  1  to  10  inclusive.    Each  is  to- 
be  dealt  with : 

1.  As  a  whole ; 

2.  As  to  the  relations  In  it ; 

3.  As  to  its  appropriate  fractional  parts ; 
A.    As  to  itA  applications. 

1.  Denominate. 

2.  General. 
Questions. 

1.  Would  you  teach  any  symbols  this  year?    Why? 

2.  With  what  number  would  you  begin  teaching  number  ? 
Why? 

Note.—"  It  is  clear  that  to  promote  the  natural  action  of 
the  mind  in  constructing  number,  the  starting  point  should 
not  be  a  single  thing  or  an  unmeasured  whole,  but  a  groups 
of  things  or  a  pleasured  whole."— Psychologj- of  Number,  by 
McLellan  and  Dewy. 

2. .  Second  year. 

1.  Notation  of  numbers  from  1  to  10  Inclusive. 

2.  Numbers  from  11  to  30,  inclu.sive.     Each  is 
to  be  dealt  with : 

1.  As  a  whole; 

2.  As  to  the  relations  in  it; 

3.  As  to  its  appropriate  fra(>tional  parts : 

4.  As  to  its  applications. 

1.  Denominate. 

2.  General. 
3.    Notation  of  numbers  from  11  to  20,  inclusive. 

V.    Relation  of  Work  in  Fir.st  and  Second  Year-k  to  the 

SrB.IE<T-MATTER,  Pl'RI»OSE  AND  STEPS  IN  ARITH.METK*. 

(See  pp.  82-35  and  Ji3-^7,  State  Course  of  Study,  for  further 
suggestion.s  in  Arithmetic.) 

The  work  for  the  second  Township  Institute  for 
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the  year  1896  and  1897,  along  the  line  of  Method^  is 
method  in  arithmetic.  The  teachers  will  find  val- 
uable suggestions  on  this  topic  by  referring  to  the 
contributions  by  Professor  S.  E.  Harwood,  in  the 
first  two  volumes  of  this  journal,  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  book  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the 
outline — The  Psychology  oj  Number^  by  McLellan 
Dewev. 

The  writer  of  the  outline  has  stated  thoughtfully 
and  well  some  of  the  general  points  under  method 
in  arithmetic,  and  indicated  the  work  for  the  first 
two  years  in  harmony  with  those  statements.  I 
wish  to  offer  some  explanations  and  suggestions 
upon  some  of  the  points  in  the  outline,  which  may 
help  some  teachers  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
them. 

The  first  step  in  arithmetic  is  stated  as  follows : 
''  Tht  iuries  of  lessons  involved  in  mastering  the  nam- 
In  rs  from  1  to  100 ^ 

This  first  step  might  be  put  more  strongly  by 
saying  that  it  is  to  be,  practically,  the  mastery  of 
the  law  or  principle  of  the  number  series,  both  as 
to  ideation  and  notation.  When  the  pupil  has 
mastered  the  number  series  to  hundreds,  he  is 
also  to  master  it  to  hundredths.  This  step  is  the 
first  great  move  of  the  pupil  into  the  realm  of 
number,  and  the  whole  step  embraces  about  the 
first  three  years  of  work. 

The  first  year's  work,  as  outlined,  involves  the 
mast<?ry  of  whole  numbers  to  eleven,  and  of  frac- 
tions to  elevenths.    We  may  suggest  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  this  year  by  showing  the  points  to 
be  presented  concerning  a  given  number.    We 
shall  take  for  example  the  number /owr : 
1.    The  number  four  as  a  whole. 
This  assumes  that  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  ideas 
three  and  one.    Then,  to  know  four  as  a  whole,  he 
must  think  three  and  one  united,  then  think  this 
nev  combination  as  four  ones  of  the  same  kind  (pri- 
mary units),   and  then  associate  it  with  its  oral 
name.     (Later   with  the  printed   word  four,  but 
not  with  the  figure  4. )     This  he  should  do  with 
various  objects,  until  he  has  grasped,  distinctly 
ami  clearly,  the  idea. 
'1.     As  to  the  relations  in  ( not  of )  it. 
a.  Synthetic. 
( 1. )  Addition,  a« — 3  and  1  are  4. 

2  and  2  are  4. 
1  and  3  are  4. 
1  and  1  and  1  and  1  are  4. 
(2. )  Multiplication,  as  —  4  ones  are  4. 

2  twos  are  4. 
1  four   is  4. 
I).   Analytic. 
(  1. )  Subtraction,  as — i  less  1  is  3. 

4  less  2  is  2. 
4  less  3  is  1. 


(2.)  Division,  as — 

4  divided  by  1  is  4  (ones). 
4  divided  by  2  is  2  (twos). 
4  divided  by  4  is  1  (four). 
(3. )  "Appropriate  fractional  parts,"  or  what 
may  be  called  the  second  phase  of  di- 
vision, as —  J  of  4  is  1  (one). 
}  of  4  is  2  (ones). 
}  of  4  is  3  (ones). 
J  of  4  is  4  (ones). 
J  of  4  is  2  (ones). 
J  of  4  is  4  (ones). 

So  J  if  thought  best. 

Note.— The  exact  order  in  which  the  above  relations  are 
taught  is  not  essential,  but  the  teacher  should  always  have 
in  mind  the  one  he  expects  to  teach  in  a  jfiven  lesson.  These 
relations  should  be  taught  by  means  of  objects,  and  dwelt 
upon  until  the  pupil  knows  them  thoroughly. 

3.    As  to  its  applications. 

a.  Denominate.  By  this  is  meant  the  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  four  to  the  units  of  measure  that 
involve  it ;  as,  4  gills  make  a  pint,  4  quarts  make 
a  gallon,  4  pecks  make  a  bushel,  4  weeks  make  a 
month,  etc.,  and  in  words  which  involve  the  idea 
four;  as,  quarto,  quartet,  etc.  This  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  fix  more  clearly  the  idea  four  and  all 
the  relations  in  it,  and,  also,  to  give  the  pupils, 
incidentally,  a  firm  grasp  of  the  units  of  measure 
afterwards  met  with  in  the  tables  of  denominate 
numbers. 

b.  General.  In  the  general  applications,  the 
idea  four  and  its  relations  are  shown  in  stories  in- 
volving any  objects  with  which  they  may  be  deal- 
ing in  other  studies,  or  that  they  are  familiar  with 
at  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the  field.s,  or  in  the 
school-room.  For  example :  A  little  boy  says, 
'*  My  father  has  two  black  horses  and  two  w*hite 
horses,  and  has,  altogether,  four  horses.'*  A  little 
girl  says,  **  Our  rose-bush  had  four  roses  on  it,  and 
I  took  one  off,  and  then  there  were  three  roses  on 
the  bush."  The  force  of  these  means  is  to  illustrate 
the  ideas  and  relations  to  the  pupils,  and  to  test 
their  grasp  of  the  points,  by  having  the  pupils  put 
them  in  these  stories. 

4.    As  to  the  corresponding  fraction. 

When  the  work  with  the  whole  number  and  its 
relations  are  dealt  with,  then  the  pupil  is  ready  to 
deal  with  the  corresponding  fraction.  If  he  has 
mastered  four,  then  he  is  ready  to  deal  with  one 
fourth  (of  one)  under  the  same  points;  \'iz.,  as  to 
its  idea,  the  relations  in  it,  and  its  applications ; 
the  proceedure  being  similar  to  that  under  four. 

The  question  of  teaching  the  symbols,  or  figures, 
for  the  numbers  taught  in  this  first  year,  has  two 
reasonable  views : 

1.  When  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  idea  or  re- 
lation, and  associated  it  with  its  appropriate  oral 
expression,  it  may  be  said  that  his  mind  is  then 
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ppady  to  make  the  association  with  the  visible  ex- 
pression, and  that  that  step  logically  follows  ;  and 
so  it  does. 

2.  It  may  be  said  tliat  the  pupil  does  not  need 
to  use  the  visible  symbols,  or  figures,  during  the 
first  year,  and  that  they  appeal  to  his  senses  and, 
therefore,  easily  engross  his  attention  and  thus  be- 
come an  impediment  to  his  mastery  of  number 
ideas  during  this  first  year. 

I  am  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  latter 
view,  because  the  object  is  to  impress  the  pupil 
first  with  number  ideas  and  relations ;  and  since 
he  dfjes  not  need  symbols  in  the  first  year,  and  since 
they  are  sensuous,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  mind  to 
become  engrossed  with  them  instead  of  the  reality, 
1  believe  it  is  stronger  work  to  waive  the  teaching 
of  figures,  at  least  for  a  time.  Besides,  when  you 
do  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  figures, 
there  is  a  better  opportunity  to  impress  them  uix)n 
the  mind  as  mere  symbols  standing  for  the  re- 
ality. 

The  question  of  what  number  to  begin  with 
cannot  be  answered  by  naming  a  number.  The 
first  step  is  to  determine  where  the  pupil* s  knowl- 
edge of  number  ceases.  If  the  teacher  finds  that 
the  pupil  knows  two  in  all  ways  named  above, 
then  test  him  upon  three.  If  he  knows  the  idea 
three,  but  does  not  know  all  of  the  relations  in  it 
and  their  applications,  then  that  is  the  place  to 
to  begin.  Begin  where  the  pupil* s  ignorance  be- 
*  gins. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  is,  in  the  main, 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  in  dealing  with  the 
numbers  and  the  corresponding  fractions.  There 
2^  two  features  which  need  special  attention, 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  first  year : 

1 .    The  mastery  of  the  arithmetical  expression 

^or   the  number  ideas  and  number   judgments. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  second  year  is  to 

teach  the  figures  as  standing  for  the  number  ideas 

learned  in  the  first  year.     This  involves  the  same 

mental  process  as  in  teaching  the  printed  word  as 

^nding  for  its  idea;  viz.,  rethinking  the  number 

idea  ;  thinking  the  symbol ;  and  associating  strong- 

v'  tlio  idea  and  the  symbol.    Then  the  symbols  for 

^1^^'  number  judgments,  so  that  the  pupil  from  this 

time  on,  may  be  able  to  express  his  number  ideas 

^^^  judgments  in  appropriate  arithmetical  sym- 
bolH. 

-  In  this  second  year,  and  after  the  nunilwr  ten 
^  Cached,  the  pupil  bt^gins  to  master  the  double 
^^^Uion  and  notation  of  numbers.  For  example  : 
^^  le;ims  twelve  as  twelve  units  of  the  wune  kind 
'pnuiary  units),  and  then  learnn  twelve  as  one 
^^  and  two  units,  and  sees  the  relation  of  tlie  two 
^indn  of  units.        Then  he  learns  the  symbol,  12, 

^  a  whole  as  standing  for  the  idea  twelve.    Then 


he  learns  the  symbol,  12,  as  composed  of  two  fig- 
ures, each  standing  for  a  different  kind  of  unit ; 
the  1  standing  for  the  one  ten,  and  the  2  standing 
for  the  two  units,  and  sees  their  place  relation. 
This  phase  of  the  work  requires  very  careful  treat- 
ment, for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  the  decimal 
system  of  numbers. 

The  work  of  the  third  year  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  outline,  but  we  speak  of  it  because  it  completes 
the  work  on  the  first  step  in  arithmetic  as  a  dis- 
tihct  8t«p.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  second  year,  but  it  is  with  largt»r  num- 
bers and  hence  more  complex,  and  the  teacher 
would  use  means  which  would  test  the  capacity  of 
the  pupils  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  first  three  years  is 
thoroughness.  The  teacher  should  make  haste 
slowly.  iVs  stated  above,  the  work  of  the  first 
three  years  is  to  give  the  pupil  practically  a  mas- 
tery of  the  laws  of  the  construction  and  expression 
of  the  decimal  system.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
year  the  pupil  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  number  series  and  its  notation  through  hun- 
dreds and  hundredths  (111.11).  If  this  is  done, 
the  pupil  has  mastered  one  element  of  the  subject^ 
matter  as  stated  in  the  outline,  and  has  acquired 
the  necessary  basis  for  the  mastery  of  the  next 
step.  He  has,  also,  had  trained,  to  some  extent, 
all  the  mental  powers  named  in  the  purpose. 

In  what  we  have  said  we  have  tried  to  show  the 
opportunity  which  this  first  step  affords  for  giving 
the  child  an  insight  into,  and  power  to  grasp,  the 
"world  of  quantity.'*  A.  R.  Cuarmax. 


(tKAMMAK. 

I.     Defixition.  ' 

1.     Nature  of,  (1 )  as  a  process,  (2)  as  a  pro- 
duct. 

a.  Names  the  thing  defined. 

b.  Puts  it  into  the  smallest   known 

class  larger  than  itself. 

c.  Sets  it  off  from  all  other  things  in 

that  class  by  giving  a  unifying 
attribnt<'. 

*' An  iidjective  is  an  attributive  word  which  ex- 
presses an  attribute  of  an  object  of  thought  and 
does  not  assert  it." 

When  we  say,  "an  adjective,'*  we  hav<»  named 
the  thing  to  lx»  defined.  When  we  say,  "is  an  at- 
tributive word,*'  we  have  put  it  into  the  smallest 
known  ela»<.  When  we  sjiy,  "  which  expn'sses 
an  attribute  of  an  object  of  thought  and  doi's  not 
assert  it,"  we  have  <listinguished  it  from  the  ad- 
verb, which  expresses  an  attribiite  of  an  attribuU^ 
or  of  a  n»lation,  and  from  the  attributive  verb, 
which  expn>ss<*s  an  attribute  of  an  object  of 
thought  and  asserts  it.     As  these  are  the  (jnly  at- 
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tributive  words  aside  from  the  atljective,  we  have 
<listin<^iiislied  the  adjective  from  all  other  mem- 
IxTs  of  its  class,     liead  the  following : 

1.  "  A  New  English  Grammar,"  (Wisely)?,  m 

2.  '*  Elements  of  Psychology,*'  (Dsivis)  p.  01. 
•J.     Quality  of. 

1.     To  be  g<x>d,  a  definition  nmst  be  : 

a.     TjOgical. 

/;.     True. 

r.     Helpful. 

</.     Inclusive. 

(\  Exclusive. 
To  fnllill  tlie  above  requirements,  a  definition 
has  only  to  comply  with  the  three  essentials  given 
at  the  Ix  ginning  of  the  outline  under  **!.**  No  just 
criticism  can  l^e  made  on  a  definiticm  having  these 
marks.  But  if  it  fail  to  comply  with  one  or  more 
of  tlicsc  requirement,**,  it  is  not  logical,  true,  help- 
ful, etc.  Tht?  thing  to  be  defined  must  be  named 
for  convenience  in  talking  about  it  and  so  that  one 
may  know  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  define.  It 
must  be  put  into  the  smallest  class  for  thereby  one 
finds  out  nioH'  of  its  attributes  than  if  it  were  put 
into  u  lai-ge  class.  He  has  also  fewer  individuals 
from  which  to  distinguish  it.  For  example,  if  I 
say,  "an  adjective  is  a  woni,"  I  know  only  a  very 
few  (»f  its  attributes.  I  know  merelv  that  it  is  a 
symb(»l  standing  for  an  idea;  and  if  I  attempt  U)  sep- 
arati*  it  from  the  other  meml:)er8  of  it«  class,  I  find 
that  I  nuist  separate  it  from  the  noun,  pronoun, 
conjunction,  and  all  other  words.  But  if  I  say, 
*'  an  a<ljcctive  is  an  attributive  woni,*'  I  not  only 
know  more  of  its  attributes  than  I  did  when  I  put 
it  in  the  other  class,  but  I  have  only  two  words 
now  from  which  I  nmst  distinguish  it — the  advert) 
and  the  attributive  verb.  It  is  evident  that  in 
order  to  n»ake  the  definition  helpful,  the  class  into 
which  I  put  the  thing  defined  must  be  a  km  irn 
class.  Tf  you  bring  me  a  thing  and  ask  me  what 
it  is,  and  I  say  it  is  Curare,  what  good  dcx'S  that  do 
von,  unless  vou  know  what  C»/rar<»  is?  You  are 
iin  wiser  than  vou  were  l)efore,  Ijecause  vou  do 
noi  kiidw  what  attributes  to  give  to  the  new 
thinj;. 

The  teacher  will  find  this  phase  of  definition 
tlioroui^hlv  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  Julv 
number  of  Tni-:  Inland  P^dicator,  for  18%,  under 
the  title,  "Science  in  the  Teaching  of  ilnglish,'* 

').     The  relation  of  the  subject  of  definition 

to   the   subj(»ct -matter,  purp<>8(»,    and 

stvps  in  (iranmiar. 

l>rHniti«in  is  one  of  the  fundament^il  processes 

ill  edncjition.     TheR^  is  no  more  helpful  exen'ise 

for  (levrjnping  accuracy,  power  of  discrimination, 

lensonin;:.  etc.     In  a  subject  like  technical  gmm- 

iiijir,  a  lai^^e  fj»:n1   of  th(^  work   is  of  this  natuiv. 


We  define,  divide  into  classes;,  and  define  again. 
Kemembering  the  purpose  of  gramar  as  stated  iu 
the  lesson  for  the  first  institut*?,  the  teacher  will 
see  how  well  adapted  this  work  is  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose.  l>efinition  gives  us  the 
relations  of  the  thing  defined.  It  gives  us  the 
general  or  universal  side  of  the  thing  defined  to 
put  it  into  the  smallest  known  class.  AVhen  we 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  members  of  that  class 
we  discover  the  individual  or  particular  phase  of 
the  thing  defined.  This  will  indicate  to  the 
teacher, 

4.    The  educational  value  of  definition. 
Read  the  following : 

1.  **  Philosophy  of  teaching,*'  (Tompkins)  pp. 
187-104. 

2.  "The  Science  of  Discourse,**  (Tompkins) 
pp.  112-1 1«. 

The  time  spent  in  making  definitions  in  gram- 
mar, however,  will  be  worse  than  wasted  unless 
the  pupil  is  lead  to  see  the  definition  in  the  thing 
to  be  defined.  This  means  that  the  sentence — ^the 
imit  of  the  subject — must  be  ever  before  the  pupil. 
He  must  be  lead  to  reason  out  every  principle  and 
law,  and  definition  of  the  subject  from  the  sen- 
tence. Then,  if  he  should  forget  tlie  definition,  he 
can  take  a  few  sentences  and  think  it  out  again  for 
himself.  A  g<K)d  discussion  of  how  the  child 
should  be  led  to  think  out  definitions  for  himself 
with  plenty  of  good  examples  of  the  sam?,  may  be 
:  found  in  The  Inland  Editator  for  March,  1896, 
p.  80.    Read  also  the  following : 

1.  "A  New  English  (immmar,**  (  Wisely  )  pp. 
3-<5  and  :^r>->'W. 

2.  "Studies  in  the  Science  of  English  Gran# 
mar,*'  (Wisely)  pp.  15-0  and  20,  27. 

Literary  Interpretations. 

1.  Describe  and  illiij^trate  "What  is  nit'aiu  by  literary  themes* 
being  univerHal.  ideal  an<l  emotional.  In  what  two  !*i*n»€!« 
may  a  literary  theme  be  said  to  be  universal? 

I       2.    What  is  meant  by  the  form  in  a  litenir>'  selection? 

'  What  is  it«  functiim?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  theme? 
What  is  its  law  In  relation  to  the  theme?  Make  dear  at 
this  (K)int  the  distinction  between  projk^',  or  didactic  dis- 
course, and  poetry  or  literary  discourse.    Why  is  the  forma- 

.    tion  of  the  picture  an  essi>ntial  step  iu  every  reading  lewion  ? 

I    What  other  step  is  also  essential  ? 

.».  What  is  literary  language?  .\t  what  )»oint«  does  it 
make  its  appeal  to  the  esthetic  feelings?  Why  should  a 
pupil  t>e  miule  sensitive  to  all  the  x»oinls  of  beauty  in  the 

'    language?     In  what  vfAyti  may  the  imager)  api»cal  t4>  the 

esthetic  feelings?    Since  the  theme  is  an  esthetic  feeling, 

show  how  the  language  and  the  imagery  are  organically  one 

with  the  theme,  and  aid  to  its  full  realization. 

1.    By  way  of  review  show  how  the  idea  of  mental  free<lom 

I  takes  care  of  all  the  forgoing  a.siK'cts  of  a  literary,  or  jKH'tic 
pro<luction. 

The  work    outlined  ahove    is  treated  at  great 

length  by  Professor  Tompkins  in  his  introduction 

•  on  The  Nature  of  Literature.    The  principles  advo- 
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cjited  are  illustrated  bv  numerous  nfen-nces  U)  iic- 
cessible  lit^jrary  selections.  Additional  c*nniuieut 
is  not  needed  on  this  pha:^^  of  the  work.  JWpin- 
ning,  however,  with  an  article  on  Tlif  Viifion  of  Sir 
Launfal  in  the  OctolxT  mmiber,  we  sliall  hope  to 
present  discussions  on  the  selections  used  whicli 
will  supplemenl,  to  a  degree  those  of  the  book. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Conducted  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Gregg, — 
Brazil,  Indiana. 

All  readers  of  The  EoircATf^R  who  are  malhemuticiiUv  in- 
clined are  imited  to  take  part  in  the  discusRionsof  this 
department.  In  order  to  facilitate  mattern  a  few  jftimple 
niieii  fihould  be  obfii>rved : 

1.  Vte  paper  of  note  size* if  T»o.sMiblo. 

2.  Write  only  on  one  side  or  the  paper. 

3.  Addrpwall  matter  intended  for  **  QucricH  and  Answers  " 

toHuperintendent  J.C.  Grejfg,  Brazil,  Ind.  This  will 
wave  time  which  in  the  competitive  work  is  often  of 
oonaec|uenee. 

4.  Number  all  Rolutions  to  corresi>ond  with  the  problems. 

5.  i.'ondcnK  solutions  a«  much  as  is  consistent  with  clear- 

new. 


Prize  Probi^ems. 


FIFTH  SERIES. 

Answers  to  be  in  by  October  15th.  For  the  best 
set  of  solutions  will  be  given  a  bound  volume  of 
The  Inland  Edi'(;ator  for  the  past  year.  This  is 
a  magnificent  volume,  bound  in  half  leather,  and 
well  worth  striving  for. 

1.  Draw  a  chord  in  a  given  circle  which  shall 
be  trisected  by  two  radii  wliich  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other. 

2.  The  diameter  of  a  floating  ball  is  30  inches, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  J  :  How  far  above  the 
the  surface  of  the  water  will  it  rise  ? 

3.  Two  different  squares  may  be  inscribed  in  a 
quadrant  of  a  given  circle  :    What  are  their  areas  ? 


Solutions. 

PRIZE  PROBLEMS,  FOURTH  SKRIE>. 

1 .  The  cost  of  50  books  at  5  cents  each  is  $2.50. 
Assume  one  book  at  17  cents,  then  the  remaining 
49  books  cost  ?2.33.  Find  how  many  books  cost- 
ing 11  cents,  3  cents  and  2  cents  each  can  be  bought 
ao  as  to  make  a  total  of  49  books  costing  $2.33. 
( See  Kay* 8  Higher  Arthmetic ).  This  gives  four  com- 
binations, which  together  with  one  book  at  17  cents, 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  pn)blem.  In  the 
same  way  assume,  successively,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (>,  7,  8 
and  9  books  at  17  cents  each  and  find  a  tot^il  of  :>:> 
combinations.     Ans. 

B.  F.  SiMoNsoN,  l^razil,  Ind. 

2.  28  f  19=47  by  first  condition.  47-4-19  leaves 
9,  which  is  6  less  than  the  re<iuired  remainder. 
Hence  we  must  add  to  47  a  nmltipk?  of  2S  which 
divided  by  19  will  leave  a  reniainder  0,  viz.:  190 
47-1-190=243.     243-i-15  leaves  3,   which   is  S  loss 


than  tlio  required  remaind(T.  Hence  we  must  add 
to  243  some  nuihiple  of  28  and  19,  which  dividt'd 
i)y  15  will  leave  a  remainder  8,  viz.:  14X532  or 
7448.    24:{-f-7448=7(i91.     Ans. 

F.  E.  WniTP>fir)E,  iiloomingburg,  (). 

3. 
Age  of  1st  cow.  No.  Animals  in  Herd. 

1  year 1.  (A) 

2  years 1  •  (  B ) 

3  years 2.  (C) 

I  4  years •}.  (I>) 

5  years 4.  ( E ) 

0  years 6.  (F) 

7  years 9.  (G) 

D=C4-A,  E=D4-B,  F=EfC,  0=F  }-D,  ete. 
That  is  the  increase  of  the  herd  for  any  given 
year  is  equal  to  the  number  of  animals  in  the  herd 
the  second  preceding  year.  By  adding  the  increase 
from  year  to  year  the  reciuired  number  is  found  to 
be  1,873.     Ans. 

B.  F.  SiMONSON,  Brazil,  Ind. 


CREDITS. 

The  following  persons  solved  the  i)n)bleiiis  indi- 
cated by  the  numbers  opposite  their  names : 
B.  F.  Simonson,  Brazil,  Jnd.,  1,  2,  3. 
F.  E.  AVhiteside,  Bloomingburg,  O.,  2. 
AV.  T.  Wright,  IX>ni8on,  la.,  2,  3. 
H.  M.  Broaddus,  Connersville,  Ind.,  2. 
M.  M.  Zinkman,  Washington,  Ind.,  2. 
J.  C.  Clark,  AVhipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  1. 
Ira  P.  Baldwin,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  2. 
J.  W,  Whiteside,  Bloomingburg,  0.,  1. 
;       Ambrose  McLaughlin,  Headlee,  Ind.,  2. 
M.  A.  Witter,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  3. 
H.  B.  Burlingame,  Sparta,  Ind.,  1,  3. 
W.  N.  Vanscoyoc,  AVhitesville,  Ind.,  2,  :». 

NEW  PROBLEMS. 

30.  Two  squares  can  be  inscribed  in  a  quadrant : 
Show  that  they  are  to  each  other  as  5  : 4. 

37.  Two  cog  wheels  work  together,  there  being 
32  cogs  on  one  and  :»0  on  the  other.  The  larger 
wheel  makes  24  revolutions  per  second.  How 
often  will  the  same  cogs  come  in  contact  in  one 
hour? 

.*>8.  I  have  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certiiin 
time.  If  I  walk  :»  miles  an  hour  I  shall  be  20 
minutes  late,  and  if  1  walk  5  miles  an  hour  I  shall 
Ix^  12  minutes  too  early.     How  far  have  I  to  go? 

39.  Into  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  24  inches  in  diameter  and  .'Mi  inches  d<H'p,  a 
twelve-inch  ball  is  dropped.  Wow  much  wat^'r 
will  the  vessel  hi^ld  al)(>ve  the  biUl? 

40.  Find  two  numlxTs,  the  leiust  iK>ssihle,  which 
divided  by  408,  .374  and  3<)0  will  leave  the  remainder 
300,  13(>  and  204. 
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ABC  P=lhe  square  field  whose  side  A  B 
=X.  T,t  P  be  the  spriug  and  P  A=80,  P  B=50, 
P  C=40.  From  tliu  triangle  P  A  B  we  have 
p  j.-_^'+'"''''r"'^.  and    from  triangle  P   B  C, 

P  K  B  F  is  a  rectan- 


Xl±5(tzii>L,and 
—        2X 


gle  we  have  B  Pf  EB'=p  w, 

jX^+^Xi^-jmi.    .:  X=K5.18  rods. 
I     2X     i 

B.  F.  SiMOKKON,  Brazil,  Ind. 


Pruw  the  CDiiiMiiin  ciirirds  A  B  and  C  E,  mwting 
iu  O.  Then  draw  I)  O  and  mippoec  it  to  ineei  the 
circle  ii  at  F,  and  Ihi:  circle  SatG.  Then  A  O. 
H4»=no.  Fll,  and  IX).  (i()=CO.  F,  OandCO, 
Kt)=A().  O  Jt.  Gmi|Miring  these  ^Illations  we 
s.*  that  1>C).  F()=IHI.  <i(i.  .-.  F()=G<>  andF 
and  a  cditicide,  and  DO  V  is  a  common  chord. 
FitKi)  KoDKsii.tKKK,  Avilla,  Ind. 


:W.    Let  X=leng:th  and  Y=width  of  the  field, 
and  we  have  X'+Y'=L>.V>IX1  and  X  Y=i»(iOO. 
.-.  X=4(H  |/  'r~-(  1  )=H5.S)  rods. 
Y=-I0(v/"7— 1)—  fti.83rod8. 

B.  F.  8lMONMI)S. 

;t4.  From  tlie  square  of  half  the  perimetttr 
Eubstract  the  aqnare  of  tlie  dingonal  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  2  fur  the  area. 

;,   -     -      41111)  Hqnare  rods. 


■Llil  fl 


If  the  diagonals  do  not  meet  at  right  angtea, 
two  of  the  angles  at  E  are  acute  and  two  are  ob- 
tuse. Let  the  angles  A  E  B  and  I)  £  C  be  acute, 
and  A  E  D  and  B  E  C  obtuse.    Then  a'-   BT-?  +  AE^ 

and  cKnE'+tX"  and  a=+c-  ,;REH AE'f  UE-+ 
EC".  .  (I).  Also  b'>AE'+nE'  and  d'>BB'+ 
EC  and  b'+d'/.-BE'+AE'-fDE'+EC'  .  .  .  (2). 
And  from  |1 1  and  {2}  b'  +  d-.  si'+c'  which  is  con- 
trary U)  the  hypothesis.  ,',  Ihe  angles  at  K  are 
right  angles. 

Ii>. 


Ji'shua  Hayes,  :>2. 

■''rt'd  Ri>denhafer,  li'l. 

n.  F.  .Simonson,  :u,  '.V^.  :!S,  :14.  : 


A  reader  nninestHU  wihition  to  problem  No.  1, 
the  Aritlnnetic  Iit<t  iiHt'd  in  June  examination. 
We  submit  the  following  : 
U-t  llXKt     n-qnired  payment.     Then 
StkiliO — Ui»;i  =principal  fitr  weond  year. 
^WI.(K)— fi^v  =intere«t  for  nec»nd  year. 
?fi74l.f«l— ai<>!i=princii>al  forthir<1  year. 
$J(H.4!Mi— 12.:lli:,>  =interejit  for  lldrd  year.    ■ 
?714H.«N1— :tlS.;Hi:i  '^princiiial  f.irfourth  year. 
S4-.'M.7(l."i7li— 11i.umi;Y=interest  fiir  fourth  yet 


■.74.N(ir 


:  4.;f7-l 


ihi=?l7:ll. 
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another  institute  si'ason  to  announce 
^^  *  *  the  wonderful  progress  which  The 
Ei>i('AT<»R  lias  made.  Our  circulation  is  no  longer 
confined  to  one  or  two  states,  but  is  beginning  to 
extend  pretty  well  over  the  country.  Of  course 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  yet  in  the  central  States. 
This  large  number  of  8iib8cribei*s  makes  it  lu^cessary 
that  in  reijuests  for  changes  of  addresses,  discontinu- 
ances and  remittances  for  subscript  ions,  care  should 
bi»  taken  by  our  subscribers  so  that  mistakes  may 
Ix*  avoided.  Past  experience  has  suggested  a  few 
things  to  us  along  this  line  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  attention. 

1.  Whenever  you  ask  for  a  change  of  address 
always  give  the  present  addrt»ss  as  well  as  the  new 
one.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  point  is 
kept  continually  at  the  head  of  our  e<litorial  col- 
umn, it  is  an  almost  daily  occurrence  to  have  per- 
sons write  us  saying,  "Please  send  Tiik  Kdicator 
to .*'     Our  lists  are  entered  by  i)ost- 


otlices,  and  time  is  too  valuable  to  spend  several 


hours  in  the  attempt  to  find  the  name  of  the  person 
who  desires  the  change.  The  whole  trouble  could 
be  easily  avoided  by  remembering  the  simple  nile  : 
Always  give  your  present  address  as  well  as  the 
new  one  when  change  is  desired. 

2.  In  remitting  for  subscription  never  fail  to 
send  your  name  and  address.  AVe  have  received 
during  the  past  year  a  great  many  money-orders 
unaccompanied  by  the  name  of  the  sender.  It  is 
always  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  out  who  the 
sender  is  in  order  that  proi)er  credit  may  be  given 
for  the  amount. 

3.  In  remitting  small  amounts,  it  is  more  con- 
venient for  us  to  have  money-orders  than  personal 
checks.  We  do  not  particularly  object  to  the  lat- 
ter, but  nearly  all  postofficpfl  issue  money-orders, 
and  this  forms  a  very  safe  and  convenient  way  to 
send  remittances.  We  receive  quite  a  great  many 
letters  enclosing  silver.  This  is  a  very  unsafe  plan, 
and  the  letters  frequently  reach  us  in  damaged 
form. 

4.  Quite  frequently,  when  for  some  Reason  or 
other  The  Educatok  is  a  few  days  late  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month,  our  subscribers  begin  writ- 
ing us  about  the  9th  or  10th  that  they  have  not 
received  their  papers.  We  are,  of  course,  very 
glad  to  know  of  this  great  interest  in  The  Edicatok, 
but  we  ask  all  to  note  the  fact  that  we  are  to  have 
each  month  until  the  12th  to  get  The  Eduwtor  to 
you.  It  re(iuires  quite  a  good  deal  of  time  to  print 
and  bind  a  large  magazine  like  The  P^nucATou, 
especially  when  large  editions  are  issued.  With 
one  exception  since  The  EnrcAToR  started,  it  ought 
to  have  lieen  in  the  hands  of  all  subscribers  by  the 
12th  of  the  month  as  advertised. 

The  alx)ve  are  all  little  points,  and  yet  a  very 
great  amount  of  trouble  results  from  the  failure  of 
our  subscribers  to  comply  with  them.  We  trust 
all  will  keep  them  in  mind,  and  that  we  may  all 
work  together  toward  making  The  Edi'cator  what 
it  is  fast  becoming — one  of  the  greatest  educational 
forces  in  America. 


The 
IiiHtituto 


Another  institute  season  is  about  over. 
The  period  this  year  in  Indiana  was 
shorter  than  usual.  \Vith  a  very  few 
St'ason.  exceptions  the  ninety-two  counties 
held  their  meetings  during  the  six  weeks  beginning 
.\ugust .'{,  and  ending  September  II.  Nearly  fifty 
of  these  were  held  during  the  two  weeks  begin- 
ning August  24  and  iU.  That  meant  a  demand  for 
at  least  one  hundred  instructors  during  these*  two 
W(»eks.  If  the  instituti^s  could  be  more  evenlv  dis- 
tributed  over  the  period  during  which  they  are  to 
be  held  the  supply  of  ellicient  instructors  would 
more  nearly  meet  the  demand. 
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Vitlm-  of  l'"'^'t"t*»  "(*  ^  source  ot  gruat  [>ri)fit 
and  inspiraliou  U>  t«acliere  when 
Institutes,  properly  conducted.  IL  ie  a  mMter 
of  greut  <H.incerii,  tliat  quite  often  pereons  are  al- 
lowed to  act  asinetnictore  wlioliavciiol  tliesliglit- 
eet  qualificatiune  for  the  work,  —  persons  wlioae 
knowled^  ot  the  aubjoct-mntw-r  is  very  meuger 
and  iinoi^nized,  and  wUiise  inBi(i;ht  into  the  ped- 
agogics of  the  Bubjent  is  limited  in  a  hoaty  reading 
of  aome  brief  hand-book.  While  thi>!  imjicrfect 
work  can  still  be  found,  it  is  a  iiinller  for  rejoicing 
that  the  geuei^l  tone  of  the  woric  isof  a  high  char- 
BCtt-r.  Tilt- county  institut*.-  is  not  a  placp  tor  the 
diBCUaaion  ot  Ihi;  details  of  the  subject  ij(  study  ex- 
cept aa  these  detulla  serve  U\  illuslniU!  iind  bring 
out  prineipIiTS.  Tim  teacher  Is  able  to  ■iiust«'i'  the. 
facts  by  hiniself ;  if  be  is  not,  the  short  period  of 
tUu  insUtutv  is  not  eiitllcii^ut  to  remedy  his  defi- 
ciency. He  may,  howercr,  bo  led  t«  see  the  H'U- 
tiona  dieting  among  the  facte  in  a  clearer  way, 
and,  seeing  these,  know  better  how  to  Icacb  the 
facts.  Wo  believe  the  Indiana  instiluU-,  with  its 
one  week's  eosfiun,  and  its  empbiisi^  nF  principles 
rather  than  details,  is  the  true  type.  This  idea  is, 
of  eotirSH,  nut  pi'Cuiiar  to  that  SlAto,  but  it  hn^ 
rcAchc-d  as  high  n  grade  of  development  there  aa 
in  any.  It  is  a  tiorl  uf  unwritten  law  that  if  a 
teacher  shows  his  lock  of  interest  in  his  profession 
by  d«libenit«ly  abee^nting  himself  from  his  insti- 
tute without  enuse,  lie  shall  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list.  And  this  is  the  proper  wny  to  dispose 
of  the  mutter.  Those  who  are  leaching  becaiiee 
ihey  can  not  find  anything  else  to  do  should  go. 


CloBt-r  ^*  aiscuftdon  ot    the    insliint^ 

,  .  work  natursily  trails  to  mind 

''"•"■■■»'"' ih.  problem  ot  oli«r  ™n.y 

and  luwnsliip  supervision.  There  ih  no  doubt  hut 
we  an?  approaching  an  era  when  this  problem  will 
n-cfi\-e  llie  earutul  atlenljon  of  ediicaiiuna!  think- 
<<rt<.  .\gltation  has  already  b(^iin  UJid  promisoe 
to  ivstdt  In  doii^  very  niuuli  for  tlie  ulticienvy  of 
the  riinutry  suhimla.  Then?  are  a  gi-eat  niaiiy  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way,  however,  which  ujust  llrst  be 
oviatwin*.',  The  superviiuon  uf  the  country  schonis 
is  left  entin^ly  to  the  Superintendent,  and  he  in 
loaded  with  a  great  amount  of  clericul  and  ntutiiic 
work  which  uutkes  it  utterly  iuipussibb  for  him 
t<:igivf  tin?  matter  the  attention  which  its  iuipor- 
lani'<^  demands.  If  is  visits  to  the  country  schools 
are  of  necessity  hriei  and  far  l)etwcen.  Tie  is  not 
able  to  stay  in  any  one  school-room  long  enough  [o 
see  the  quality  of  work  done,  and  to  point  oui  to 
tbe  twacher  tlK<  weakness  and  slrengtli  of  his  work. 
AV'e  believe  tliut  tbe  ideal  thing  would  be  a  syslt^ni 
of  township  snix'rvidon  in  which  there  would  be 
one  wui»'rviH>r  f>>r  <-aeh  towniibip.     tVrlmpsan  i»p- 


proach  to  this  method  would  be  to  tiavo  thiMi  or 
four  supervisors  tor  each  county  who  alionld  eMCh 
look  after  three  or  four  tflwnabipg.  Even  this  step 
we  believe  is  far  in  the  tuture,  nnd  the  one  prac- 
tical thing  which  can  be  done  al  the  present  lime 
is  to  relieve  the  County  Superintendent  of  mncli  of 
bisclerical  work,  and  thus  give  him  an  opportnnity 
to  he  what  he  ought  to  Ix',  a  supervisor  of  the 
work  ot  the  si'hoiils  of  his  county.  A  Superin- 
tendent al  the  present  time  does  not  liuve  time  lu 
plan  the  deisilBot  his  course  o(  study.  Least  of 
all  does  ho  have  opportunity  to  see  that  it  is  made 
ettectivein  the  district  schools.  We  are  very  glad, 
indeed,  lokiiow  that  the  Stat^;  lleimrtuient  is  taking 
up  this  diseusaion  and  feel  sure  tin-  itisuH  can  only 
be  gcMid.  Wr  have  pleasure  in  quoting  herv  a  por- 
tiot]  ot  a  lett*ir,  written  from  the  I  lepnrtmonl  to 
the  t'onnty  Hoard  of  Mucatiou  in  "ue  ot  the 
lai^er  counties  of  the  Stale,  where  the  iiiieeti«>n  is 
bifiiig  cimsidered  serinuRly. 

l-iiiiAM,\i-<ii.rs,  iNmASjk,  > 

Ai^pist:!l,]9iW.     / 

Vli'WN  (if  the     I'uriuglhe  post  year  the  depwrt- 

lueiil  has  been  doing cvBrything 

iiiciit.  County  ItoanJaof  Education,  in 

the  various  counties  o(  the  St«l«,  the  necewity  o( 
furnishing  the  children  with  gocKl  literature,  such 
as  is  found  in  the  Young  People's  lieading  Circle 
books,  and  the  imporlflnce  of  establishing  town- 
ship graded  high  achools  for  the  country  children  ; 
and  also  in  the  larger  counties  the  ituportance  of 
giving  the  County  Superintendents  Hssistance  in 
carryingcloser  super%'if  ion  intr)  the  country  achoolfl. 
Iaoiherworde,dwclliugon  the  latl«.'r  point,  it  isim- 
possible  tor  one  man  inns  Inrgc  ucounty  Hsyours  to 
visit  all  the  schools  of  the  county  more  than  once 
during  the  entire  year,  and  1  feel  most  certain  thai 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  attend  all  of  the 
nrlioole  one  time,  considering  the  Ini^  amount  (rf 
clerical  work  that  he  is  called  ujNin  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  near  al  hand  when  such  laige 
munticH  as  yours  will  be  compelled,  if  the  country 
sohuola  make  much  turtlior  advAucenicnls,  to  (pV9 
the  t^ounty  Superintendent  an  assiitianl,  or  two 
or  three  as^stanl«,  if  necessary.  Some  of  the 
larger  counties  in  the  .Stale  are  considering  tlu:  ad- 
visability of  dividing  the  counties  into  districts, 
aiy  three  ur  four,  throwing  from  three  Ki  Bve 
townships  into  each  district,  and  employing  town- 
eliipsuperviwirsof  instruction.  .\  good  profewaOD- 
ally  trained  man  can  be  xecured  (or  such  work  at 
from  five  to  ^tx  bundre<l  dollar;  per  year.  Thin 
would  be  an  outlay  of  from  seventy-five  to  Olie 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  tuwn^ihip,  according 
to  the  number  of  townships  which  are  placed  in 
ihc  districts. 
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The  duties  of  such  a  man  would  be  that  of  visit- 
ing the  schools  constantly,  and  helping  to  make 
the  work  of  the  poorest  teachers  in  the  district 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  in  any  other  part  of 
the  county.  He  should  be  on  the  road  constantly, 
and  should  be  in  constant  communication  with 
the  County  Superintendent,  who  would  direct  the 
work  of  these  supervisors  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

I  do  not  think  of  any  movement  at  present  that 
would  add 80  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  country 
school  work  as  this.  You  could  pay  the  expense 
out  of  the  special  school  fund,  basing  the  same  on 
the  number  of  school  children  in  attendance  from 
the  townships  in  the  districts. 

Several  of  the  larger  counties  in  the  StAte  are 
discussing  this  question,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  some  of  them  will  try  the  plan  this 
year.  The  plan  was  tried  with  grand  success  in 
one  of  the  counties  last  year,  and  will  be  repeated 
this  year.  Several  of  the  larger  counties  that  are 
not  yet  quite  prepared  to  take  this  step,  have 
agreed  to  give  the  County  Superintendent  deputies 
during  the  busy  periods  of  the  year.  This  would 
be  a  great  help,  but  it  would  not  take  the  place  of 
the  former  plan. 

I  shall  be  very  much  pleased,  indeed,  if  you,  as 
a  County  fioard  of  Education,  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  be  one  of  the  first  counties  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  ad\'ance  step.  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  build  a  more  lasting  monument  to  your  success 
as  school  officers  tlian  that  of  taking  closer  super- 
vision, good  district  libraries  and  free  high  school 
advantages  to  the  children  of  the  country  districts 
of  your  county. 

Wishing  you  unbounded  success  in  the  coming 
year's  work,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  M.  Geeting. 

*  *  * 

Confessions  of  Under  this  heading  the  July 
Public  School     Atlanlk    Monthly    has  articles 

Tciichers.         written  by  six  teachers. 

No.  1  has  taught  school  thirty  years.  He  began 
teiu^hing  to  earn  money  to  enable  him  to  enter  a 
profession.  He  has  learned  his  pedagogy  by  ex|)eri- 
menting  on  the  children.  He  has  encountc^nnl 
politicians  and  publishing  companies  in  his  work, 
but  has  held  strictly  to  principle.  He  now  has  a 
salary  of  $4,200  and  has  been  successful.  I  lowever, 
he  closes  his  article  by  advising  supervisors  to  do 
nothing,  to  take  credit  for  all  that  is  g(^>d  and  to 
blame  the  Board  with  all  that  is  bad,  saying,  that 
in  this  way  positions  may  be  retained  and  salaries 
increased. 

\o.  2  came  out  of  the  war  and  to<jk  up  teaching. 
He  has  always  had  good  places,  which  he  has  held 
by  re4is(»n  of  merit.     Has  always  had  i)lenty,  has 


educated  his  children,  and  is  happy.  Hut  he  says 
he  has  encountered  the  politician  and  believes 
that  those  who  sc^ll,  and  those  who  buy  places  are 
increasing  in  number.  He  believes  that  a  new 
standard  should  be  made  for  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  that  in  this  standard  character  and 
scholarship  should  be  as  four  to  one. 

No.  3  is  a  widow,  who,  after  three  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  was  compelled  to  make  a  living  for  her- 
self and  father.  She  grew  from  a  salary  of  $(»5  per 
month  to  $160,  but  laments  at  length  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  not  paid  enough  to  take  an  extended 
trip  e4ich  vacation  and  supply  themselves  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  Ufe.  She  lias  tried  to  uUaHzf  her 
school  and  seems  to  have  lu?r  heart  in  the  work. 
She  says  she  knew  a  nonnal  gnuluate  who  was  a 
failun^,  and  seems  to  generalize  from  this  one  par- 
ticuhir. 

No.  4  taught  three  years  in  the  district  schools, 
and  then  attended  a  normal  school,  where  jwlitics 
interfered  with  the  work.  From  this  extended 
acquaintance  with  normal  schools,  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  of  normal  schools 
is  not  one  of  scholarship,  but  of  transitory  fads 
and  devices.  However,  he  has  succeeded  in  school 
work  and  holds  a  $2,100  iMJsition  at  present. 

No.  5  confesses  that  she  is  an  excellent  teacher, 
but  i)olitics  has  kept  her  from  receiving  her  just 
dues  always,  and  another  teacher  gets  a  larger  sal- 
ary than  she  does. 

No.  6  taught  school  eighteen  years,  and  then  quit 
the  business  because  he  did  not  command  more 
than  $1,500.  He  liked  the  work  very  much  but 
could  not  afford  to  work  for  the  salary. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  possibly  with  one  excep- 
tion, these  teachers  merely  drifted  into  the  busi- 
ness— that  it  is  not  a  profession  with  any  of  them  ; 
that  they  have  been  handicapped  by  politics  and 
publishing  houses ;  that  the  remuneration  is  not 
in  keeping  with  their  talents;  that  they  have 
made  great  personal  sacrifices  by  staying  in  the 
business.  These  are  the  kind  (►f  teachers  that 
keep  tejiching  from  being  a  professiun.  In  com- 
paring t^'aching  with  other  vocations  they  consider 
hut  one  item,  and  that  the  item  of  money  returns. 
The  opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  for 
doing  good  in  the  world  an»  lost  sight  of.  We  be- 
lieve that,  measured  by  the  i)roper  standard,  teach- 
ing will  conii)are  most  favonibly  with  all  other  vo- 
cations. We  have  an  idea  that  if  the  statistics 
could  be  n^ached  it  would  be  found  that  in  ivmu- 
nenition  it  ranks  alongside,  if  not  above,  the  other 
l)rofessions ;  and  leaving  out  the  question  of  caiji- 
tsd,  which  is  necessary  in  business  ciix'les,  it  cer- 
tainly outranks  other  callings.  The  fact  is  that 
teachers  dishonor  and  belittle  their  own  cau.s<'. 
lie  who  honors  his  calling  will  find  that  it  will 
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hnnor  him,  and  in  thv  long  nm  lii^  will  be  )»iid 
for  hie  »!rvjcf6 ;  il  may  not  bt.>  in  ilollara  aiidceuts 
but  he  will  bet  (Hiid. 


The  New 


This  number  o(  TnE  EmtATou 
I  X-  rpaches  our  renders jnatabnut  the 

H«b(Kil  \  ear.  ^j,,,^,  y,^(  y,^  ^^^,  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Ix^inniiig,  A  gwM  many  teaehera  (ire  going  into 
the  ficliool-room  (or  Ihf  firat  time-  Tlie  first,  week 
<ir  tW"  of  n  new  Icaclier's  life  is  a  crilicnl  one.  New 
tont'hor^  aet-d  hU  of  the  f^iinnlating  aesifltance 
which  il  IB  possible  to  give  Uiem  in  order  to  make 
earc  of  their  best  efforts.  Beo^ni^ing  this  fact. 
Tub  EiiwATOH  thin  month  has  three  or  four  arlicica 
of  special  timeliness.  In  the  firel  plnce,  Siiperin- 
iendent  Weaver  of  Mnrinn,  trcEts  in  qiiit«  an  es- 
hauBtive  way  "Teaching  oh  a  ProfeHBion."  A 
carpfulreadingnfthiM article  iscalcniatedtoinppire 
t«ai.-hen<  with  the  idea  tlial  Iheir  profcnion  is  « 
dignified  one,  and  one  not  lightly  to  be  entered 
into.  Another  article  of  peculiar  \'ah)e  ia  the  one 
on  "Tlie  Sew  Study,"  the  etudy  retertwl  to,  of 
eouree,  being  the  systematic  temperance  leachin|- 
re«joired  by  law.  Ttiia  article  is  full  of  prai'tical 
suggestion fl.  It  is  onr  intention  in  future  numbeni 
to  treat  other  phnaca  of  this  Huhj«t  from  other 
standpoints.  Still,  again,  in  the  primary  defiurt- 
inont  will  be  found  some  suggeHtionit  by  Mm. 
Campbell  in  regard  In  various  pha^a  of  the  work 
which  will  present  themhelves  to  (he  j'oung 
l«ichcr. 

It  will  be  noticed  again  that  Thk  KnviATOR  is 
devoting  considerable  ejhicc  to  fU^eKtive  nof«e 
ujHin  the  township  iuHtitute  work  of  the  coming 
year.  It  ie  the  intention  to  make  thiit  department. 
of  the  greatest  ^'allle  to  tencherv.  To  that  end  the 
nrtlclcM  will  be  carefully  prepared,  and  will  not 
aim  to  duplicate  Iho  work  already  given  in  the 
outlines,  but  to  aild  to  and  euiphoftxe  the  )x>iutK 
tliere  made.  One  of  the  most  valuable  featurei>  or 
these  diaeuaeionH  will  be  the  eunstunt  sii^estioa 
of  books  which  are  cither  accessible  or  can  easily 
be  procured  by  l«acheiT<. 


Onr  New 
PiiblifJitiuiiM. 


As  annoinicod  in  our  June  issue. 

TnK  INI.AKU  l'ri>i.iHMiMj  (;...  ia 
(I  iucorpuralcd  company,  witli 
u  ciijiitnl  stuck  of  920,01)0.  lie  priuiury  buainese  ia 
the  publioiition  of  Tiik  lNut\*n  Eimcator,  but  it 
proposes  l-o  iasiie.  from  time  tu  tinie,  aUiudard 
works  of  value  to  teBcbers,  ixe  well  as  occoMional 
volumes  of  a  more  general  nature.  A  number  of 
books  lire  in  course  of  prepHrution  which  it  m 
Iioi*d  to  haw  i\a<Jy  within  thecotirse  of  the  com- 
ing year.  <lue  has  just  coiue  from  the  preHK, 
which  will  uiidoubtiHlIy  prove  of  the  greatest  ini- 
jiuriaiici-  lo  u.-iicherB-     It  is  -In  O'lllim'  of  Mrlhoil  in. 


Uhlory,  and  is  written  by  Professor  E.  W.  Kejnp.of 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  8chool.  This  book  ia 
the  outgrowth  of  Professor  Kemp's  experience  in 
several  years'  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  is,  in 
every  rtense,  what  may  be  l«niied  a  practical  book. 
ITnlike  Uki  many  works  on  method,  it  does  not 
deal  mir-rely  with  the  general  and  abstract  phases 
of  the  subject,  but,  having  stHl4.1l  in  clear  and  con- 
cise form  the  underlying  princi|iles  of  a  course  in 
history,  a  large  portion  of  the  luiok  is  de^'oled  lo 
making  clear  bow  these  principles- can  lie  worked 
out  through  the  grades.  The  plan  of  the  work. 
numerous  illnstrationa  of  actual  class-room  IcBsnnB, 
and  selected  liets  of  n-ference  bouk^  all  lend  lo 
give  ihc  book  great  value.  The  view  of  Ihc  w*irk 
through  IbegradcH  which  PfjfeaftT  Kemp  takes, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  thai  which  is  too  often 
attempted  in  our  schoi:>lF^.  In  au1)slance,  hfa  view 
is  tJiat  the  true  teaching  of  hiHtory  would  consist 
in  having  the  child  live  thTOugli  the  experience  of 
the  race,  and  to  this  end  the  work  is  cai-etully 
plimued,  so  that  beginning  with  the  earliest  \i\»- 
toric  limea,  the  typical  nations  are  taken,  and  the 
work  biuteil  upon*  their  histj^ry.  This  idea  is  not 
worked  out  in  any  iwrrow  way.  (injut  ail«ntinn 
is  given  t<>  the  history  of  our  own  cfmntry,  but 
thi>  work  is  so  managed  that  the  student  may  see 
our  own  connlry  as  the  outgrowth  of  all  the  age* 
which  have  preceiled.  •  «  •  «  The 
[nmno  Pum.muiN'i  Co.  haa  also  just  issued  two 
vohimi'sof  poetry  which  will  be  sure  to  attract 
attention.  Tliu  first  of  these  is  entitled  7^  AM^ 
loii'n  Mmagu,  and  Other  Pormt,  by  T.ydiu  Landon 
Elliott.  Tliis  ia  a  volume  of  really  uieritorioUB 
verse,  and  the  book  is  printed  in  the  very  higliist 
style  of  the  art.  •  •  •  •  The  second 
book  ia  entitled  Thf  Old  Tndiim  Orchard,  by  ("hea- 
ler L.  Fidiar,  and  ia  a  poetical  CL'ndi'riug  of  the 
lieiiiuiful  legend  connected  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "Old  Ipidian  Orchard."  Attention  is  colled 
lo  iiui'  ailvenising  jiages  for  further  accmmt  of 
these  I  wo  books. 


Our  Library  Table. 

Houghton,  Milllin  &  Co.  have  just  piililtshed  in 
their  kiverside  Library  Series  a  new  edition  of 
Evangehnr.  Tliis  edition  of  the  jhichi  is  by  farlhe 
most  complett.-  and  helpful  I'Vt-r  issued.  It  has 
quite  an  extensive  introduction  on  ilie  life  and 
writings  of  liiingfelliiw  by  Mr.  Hotiuv  V..  Scudder, 
and  a  very  interesting  accmmt  "f  I..mgfellciw's 
bomi^' life  liy  his  daughter.  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfel- 
low. An  histiiricul  iulniOuctii>n  willi  a  discusBiuti 
of  the  nn-asoiT'  in  which  the  poem  is  written  is 
als-i  worthy  i)(  attention,  The  notes,  which  are 
pit']Bircd  also  by   Mr.  l^cndder,   cover  ull  of  the 
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really  ditticult  points  in  tlie  potMu  and  aix^  very 
gug:ge8tive.  A  number  of  illiiHtnitions  and  a  map 
of  the  basin  of  Minus  and  the  old  Acadian  land  ' 
add  to  the  great  value  of  the  book.  Finally,  a 
pronouncing  vocabulary  of  the  proper  names  and 
foreign  words  in  Evapgflive  is  added  at  the  close. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  else  in  the  way  of 
critical  machinery  which  could  really  be  helpful 

to  the  student  of  the  poem. 

*  *  « 

One  of  the  profitable  results  of  the  present  agi- 
tation of  the  silver  question,  is  a  concise  statement 
in  the  September  Keview  of  Reviews  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question,  "Would  American  Free 
Coinage  Doable  the  Price  of  Silver  in  the  Markets 
of  the  World?"  The  affirmative  view  is  supported 
by  Charles  B.  Spahr,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  York,  and 
the  negative  by  Professor  J.  Laurence  T^aughlinof 
Chicago.    Each  of  these  writers  is  a  recognized 

authority  on  the  question  of  the  standards. 

*  *  * 

The  Atlanlie  Monthly  for  September  is  a  number 
of  onuBual  interest.  Amongst  other  things  there 
is  an  article  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  telling  the 
story  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  one  by  Booker  T. 
Washington,  cm  **  The  Awakening  of  the  Xegro." 
Professor  John  B.  McMaster  writes  on  "The  Elec- 
tion of  the  President,"  and  Professor  W\  P.  Trent 
on  * *Teach ing  the  Spirit  of  Litqrature. ' '  The  Atlan- 
tic is  making  rapid  strides  to  the  front  as  regards 
timeliness  in  its  articles.  Its  discussion  of  educa- 
tional topics  has  been  especially  interesting  to  a 

great  body  of  teachers. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Book  Company  has  just  is.*<ued 
three  new  volumes  in  its  series  of  English  Classics. 
These  are:  Homer's  Iliad  (l^iks  I,  VI,  XXII, 
XXIV.  20  cts.);  Tennyson's  Princem  (2()  cts.); 
Franklin's  .4 uto/z/ogrrap^y  (35  cts. ).  The  volumes 
of  this  series  present  the  leading  classics  in  good 
texts  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  The  same  house 
has  also  issued  two  new  books  by  11.  A.  (Juerber, 
lecturer  on  Mythology.  The  first  is  entitled,  The 
Story  of  Greece,  and  is  an  interesting  child's  his- 
tory of  the  great  men  and  achievements  of  that 
nation.  It  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  stories  alx»ut 
the  pnwninent  persons  of  Greece,  so  connected  that 
a  clear  idea  of  the  history  results.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  charming  style  and  pn>sents  a  hand- 
mnuv  app(*arance  from  a  mechanical  standpoint. 

By  the  same  author  appears  a  viTy  imi)ortjint 
lKX>k  entitled,  legends  of  the  Middle  Agcn,  narnited 
with  special  n*fenmce  to  literature  and  art.  This 
Nxik  is  uniform  with  the  Mythmtf  Ure*ce  aud  Rome 
and  The  Myth*  of  Northern  Lands  by  tlu»  same  au- 
thor and  issued  by  the  same  housi'.  This  lMM)k, 
as  its  title  would  indicate,  deals  amongst  others 


with  the  stories  of  tlie  Xibelungonlied,  The  Holy 
CIrail,  The  Hound  Table,  The  Story  of  Frithiof, 
The  Cid,  etc.  The  fact  that  modern  literature  is 
s<^  full  of  allusions  and  references  to  these  stories 
of  the  middle  ages  makes  such  a  book  of  the  great- 
est value  to  the  general  reader.  The  illustrations 
are  very  fine,  including  twenty-four  full  page  plati^s 

in  half-tone. 

«  *  * 

A  series  of  books  which  will  undoubtedly  prove 
of  great  interest  to  our  readers  is  the  new  Werner 
Geographies.  These  lKK>ks  are  prepared  by  Super- 
int-endent  H.  S.  Tarbell  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
whose  work  as  an  educator  is  well  and  favorablv 

• 

known  all  over  the  country.  Superintendent 
Tarbell  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Indianap- 
olis schools  and  had  much  to  do  with  placing 
them  on  their  footing  of  great  efficiency.  These 
books  were  rcceivtKl  too  late  for  further  notices  in 
this  number,  but  in  our  October  issue  we  shall 
hoixj  to  treat  them  at  the  length  which  their 
merit  deserves. 


Educational.  Information. 


Eliza  G.  Browning  has  been  re-elected  librarian 
of  the  Indianapolis  public  library. 

L.  M.  Culp  of  Nappanee,  Indiana,  ha«<  been 
chosen  special  teacher  of  music  at  Brt»men. 

R.  G.  Young,  fonnerly  suixirintendent  at  Helena, 
Montana,  has  been  electt^d  superint(»ndent  at  U<x;k 
Island,  Illinois. 

Joseph  R.  Huston,  a  graduate  of  Moore's  Hill 
College,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  at  Aurora,  Ind. 

I.  M.  Black,  supiTvisor  of  music  in  the  schools 
at  Washington,  Indiana,  spi'iit  his  vacation  at 
Chatauqua  and  in  Wisconsin  teiw.hing  music. 

Miss  liose  Cox  of  Terre  Haute,  who  has  been  in 
Cornell  and  Chicago  Universities  for  the  p:ist  two 
years,  will  study  in  Europe  during  the  coming 
vear. 

Fr(»d  Mutchler,  who  was  principal  at  Center- 
point  last  year,  sixMit  a  iHjrtion  of  the  sunimer  va- 
cati<m  in  Minnesota  in  the  int<.»n*stof  The  Inland 

KorCATOR. 

Professor  R.  O.  Butterfield,  who  has  hatl  charge 
Of  the  dei)artment  of  biology  in  the  Indiana  State 
Nonnal  School  during  Professor  Uettger's  absence, 
will  siXMid  the  coming  year  studying  in  KuroiK\ 

S.  D.  Steininger  of  White  Pigeon,  Michigjin,  a 
graduati'  of  the  State  Normal,  cliu*s  of  'iM,  and 
formerly  an  Indiana  ti'acher,  will  have  chargr  of 
the  sch(M)Is  at  Grangeville,  Maho,  tiu*  coming 
vear. 
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W.  A.  McBeth,  a  gradual^}  of  the  State  Nonnal 
in  M)')  ami  of  Walwsh  Collegia  in  *\M\  will  teach  at 
FiOii^view  the  coming  year.  Mr.  McBeth  is  in  ev- 
ery way  well  prepan'd  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

\y.  E.  Schoonover  will  be  principal  at  Laurel, 
Indiuna,  the  coming  year.  Mr.  ScluK>nover  in  an 
fxiM'rienciHl  teacher,  and  for  two  years  past  has 
Ik'cii  11  student  in  the  Indiana  Stat<*  Normal  School. 

r>.  F.  Simonson,  of  Brazil,  whose  mathematical 
talent  is  shown  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  list  of  winners  in  our  Queries  and 
Answers,  will  bci  a  student  at  Del'auw,  next  year. 

Siii)crintendent  J.    A.   Carnngey    continues    in 
I'hai-gt'  for  another  year  at  Columbus.    A  m^w  four- 
room  sch(M>l  building  with  all  the  latest  featuivs  | 
in  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,    is  just   being  com- 
pl('t**d. 

•J.  B.  r^amasters,  who  has  taught  in  the  town- 
ship high  sch(M)ls  in  Johnson  County  for  st»veral 
years,  is  the  new  princiiMil  at  Kewanna,  Indiana. 
TIu»y  have  a  new  building  thert*  with  all  of  the 
modern  ai>pliances. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  Mcliae  of  Purdue  Cniversity 
returned  from  her  trip  abroad  early  in  August. 
Mrs.  McHae  is  one  of  the  most  popular  institute 
instructors  in  Indiana  and  has  been  spt^nding  the 
time  since  her  return  in  that  work. 

James  H.  Stwnh'y  of  Ridgeville,  Indiana,  has 
jwrfect^'d  a  i)rogram  chart  for  common  schools 
which  is  regnnled  by  thost^  accjuainted  with  it  as 
<»f  great  merit.  Mr.  Stanley  calls  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  his  chart  in  our  advertising  columns. 

W.  W.  Black,  who  has  Ixh'u  supi»rintendent  at 
Taris,  Illinois,  will  do  a  year's  work  in  Illinois  Uni- 
vei*sity  along  scientific  lines.  During  the  past 
summer  t<*rm  Mr.  Black  had  charge  of  the  psy- 
chology work  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
S<*h(K>l  at  Valpaniiso. 

Miss  Vivian  E.  Squier  of  Brookville,  Indiana, 
died  on  Sunday  morning,  August  9th,  at  her  home 
ill  that  city.  Miss  Stjuier  was  considen^d  one  of 
tlie  l>est  teachers  in  Franklin  County,  and  her 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  profession  as  well  as  to 
a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Supi'rintendent  S.  S.  Parr  of  the  St.  Cloud,  Min- 
nesota, schools  s|>ent  a  short  ]X)rtion  of  his  vacation 
in  J  ndiana.  liefore  leaving  he  made  Tiik  Educator 
ollice  a  pleasant  call.  Mr.  Parr  was  fonnerly  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  faculty,  and 
later  was  connected  with  DePauw  Cniversitv  as 
IH;an  (»f  its  normal  deiMirtment. 

The  Evansville  Trihum\  in  a  finely  illustnited 
buihh'i-s'  e<lition,  published  August  ♦>,  has  a  fine 
account  of  the  citv  scIkm)!  svstem.     An  extended 

»  ■ 

acctumt  of  Su|H"rint4*ndent  Hester  accompanied  by 


his  portrait  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  his  excel- 
lent work  as  superintendent.  The  schools  are 
moving  forward  rapidly  under  his  care. 

The  Educator  is  paininl  to  have  to  record  the 
dc^ath  of  Miss  Laura  Kay,  one  of  the  critic  teachers 
in  the  State  Nonnal  School,  due  to  a  fall  from  her 
bicycle  on  August  20th.  Miss  Ray  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Terre  Haute  city  schools  for  sev- 
eral vears  before  her  connection  with  the  Normal. 
She  was  highly  n»garded  by  all  who  knew  her. 

The  October  Educatoii  will  contain  a  program 
for  Patriotic  Day.  This  program  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  County  Superintendents,  through 
their  committee,  SupiTintendents  (inint  Goasett, 
L.  S.  Isham,  and  J.  F.  Warren.  This  day  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  most  profitable 
da vs  of  the  school  year.  Everv  teacher  can  and- 
should  do  something  toward  it. 

Professor  F.  E.  Mitchell,  formerly  of  Indiana, 
but  at  pn»8ent  professor  of  gc»ography  in  the  State 
Normal  Sch<K)l  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  is  spend- 
ing a  portion  of  his  summer  in  Indiana  doing  in- 
stitute work  and  visiting.  Professor  Mitchell  is 
the  author  of  a  scries  of  giM»graphical  monographs 
which  are  of  great  value.  Attention  is  called  to 
one  of  these  in  our  advertising  columns. 

TjiiCvrange  and  Noble  C^ounties  have  made  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  custom  of  holding  institutes. 
Suix^rintendents  Machan  and  Adair  held  a  joint 
institute  at  Koine  C?ity,  August  24-28.  The  in- 
structors were  A.  \V.  Edson  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
A.J.  Kinnamanof  Danville,  Ind.,and  Wm.  Miles 
of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Tliere  are  many  things  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  so  biras 
we  can  see,  very  little  iigainst  it. 

In  tlu^  Tuwa  Normal  Mitnthhj  for  September,  we 
find  a  lengthy  account  of  Sup^Tintendent  E.  A. 
Brown  of  Woodbury  County,  Iowa,  who  originally 
was  an  Indiana  man.  He  was  born  in  Morgan  ' 
County,  Indiana,  in  1857,  gnuluated  at  Ik»Pauw 
University  in  1884,  wsis  professfir  of  mathematics 
in  Morning  Side  Collt»ge,  Iowa,  for  about  four 
years  following  IWK),  and  has  Ixh'ii  County  Super- 
intendent since.  lit*  luis  about  four  hundred 
teachers  under  his  chargi'. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  new  Centen- 
nial Exi)osition  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  moving 
along  nicely,  and  the  exix>sition  itself  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion.  Its  purpose  is  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Ten- 
nesst^e  into  the  rni(»n.  It  will  ojK'n  May  Ist,  1897, 
and  continue  six  months.  Such  an  exposition  will 
be  of  great  advantage  in  bringing  the  North  and 
South  t4>gether  and  making  them  more  acquainted 
with  each  other. 
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Sandford  Bell,  for  the  past  year  superintendent 
of  the  schools  at  Aurora,  Ind.,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  position  of  teacher  of  psycholog:y  in 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso. 
Mr.  Bell  has  had  considerable  experience  in  teach- 
ing, is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  and 
lias  done  quite  a  good  deal  of  work  in  Indiana 
University.  The  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  Mr.  Bell's  ser- 
vices. On  the  27th  of  August,  Professor  Bell  was 
married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Sumption  .at  Walton, 
Indiana. 

Tlic  Jay  and  Adams  County  tc^achers  indulged 
in  ail  excursion  to  Rome  City  on  Saturday,  August 
22.     Ii4»th   counti(>s  held  their  instituteH  on   the 
w<»ek  of  thi?  17th,  and  this  excursfon  was  the  closing 
up  exercise.     A  very  neat  programme  of  the  trip 
wa^  issut'd,  containing  full-imge  portraits  of  Coun- 
ty   Supt'rintendont   J.    F.    Snow  of  Adams,   and 
County  Superint<?ndent  J.  E.  Bishop  of  Jay.     A 
pjH'm  by  A.  J.  Burdick  occni)ie8  one  page.    General 
John  B.  Gordon  gave  his  famous  lecturer  on  the 
"I^ast   Days  of  the  Omfederacy,"   at  the  park. 
Such  an  outing  cannot  but  bc^  of  very  greiit  value 
and  int^^rest  to  those  taking  part  in  it,  and  es- 
ptH^ially  does  it  seem  of  interest  for  two  or  more 
cimntios  to  come  together  in  this  way. 


MlSCEIiLANY. 


Tlie  Indiana  Scieii-        ^"  ^^^  requiring  in- 
^^    ^  .       struction  m  the  common 

tlfte  Temperance  in-  ^,^^i^  ^^^    .^  ^^.^ 

Mtruction  E.aw.  educational  institutions 
as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system. 

Section'  1.  Be.  it  encuUed  by  ttie  GerieriU  Assembly 
«/  the  Statf  of  Indiana.  That  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  hu- 
man system,  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the 
l>ninches  to  be  regularly  taught  in  the  common 
fichiiols  of  the  State,  and  in  all  educational  institu- 
tions supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  money  re- 
<*ived  from  the  State  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  JCducation  and  l^ards  of  such  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  Township  Trustees,  the 
l^Jftrd  of  School  Tnistees  of  the  several  cities  and 
^owns  in  this  State  to  make  provision  for  such  in- 
("^niction  in  the  schools  and  institutions  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  to  adopt  such  methods  as 
Hiiall  adapt  the  same  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils 
in  the  various  grades  therein  ;  but  it  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  require- 
niente  of  this  section  if  i)rovision  be  made  for  such 
instmction  orally  only,  and  without  the  use  of 
text-books  by  the  pupils. 


Section  2.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to 
any  person  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1895, 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  or  in  any  educa- 
tional institution  supported  as  aforesaid,  who  does 
not  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their 
effects  upon  the  human  system. 

Section  3.  Any  superintendent  or  principal  of, 
or  teacher  in,  any  common  school  or  educational 
institution  supported  as  aforesaid,  who  willfully 
refuses  or  neglects  to  give  the  instruction  required 
by  this  Act  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  or  her 
employment. 

SKtTioN  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force*  from  and  after  the  *»Oth  day  of  June,  1895. 

»  *  « 

Tli<*  Ijibrarv         *^  ^^^^  import^int  feature  of 

the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
Seetioii  of  tlie  ^j^^^^,  Educational  Association 

N.  K.  A.  ^as  the  organisation  of  a  li- 

brary section.  Teachers  and  librarians  have  been 
realizing  more  and  more  of  late  years  the  common 
ground  they  occupy  as  public  educators.  Careful 
consideration  of  the  matter  has  shown  the  need  of 
systematic  cooperation  between  schools  and  libra- 
ries. The  matter  was  finally  taken  up  by  J.  C. 
Dana,  president  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  a  correspondence  opened  with  leading 
educators.  Active  interest  in  the  matter  was 
awakened  and  a  very  strong  petition  was  presented 
to  the  executive  council  of  the  N.  E.  A.  asking  for 
the  admission  of  such  a  section  into  the  Association. 
The  matter  was  strongly  presented  by  leading  ed- 
ucational and  library  periodicals.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  when  the  council  met,  as  one  of  its 
number  remarked,  there  was  *'not  much  else  to 
do  but  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  so  large  a 
constituency."  At  a  meeting  of  the  council  on  July 
Cth,  the  matter  was  presented  by  Melvil  Dewey, 
state  librarian  of  New  York  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  I'niversity  of  New  York. 
The  vote  t<:>  admit  the  section  was  unanimous,  and 
to  such  an  extent  was  it  favored  that  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  drop  the  word  **sch(K)l," 
which  was  before  "library"  in  the  motion,  and 
make  the  new  department  the  libmry  section  ;  ad- 
mitting librarians  to  membership  as  well  as  teach- 
ers. A  meeting  for  organization  was  held  in  the 
Buffalo  public  library,  Thursday,  July  9th,  with  a 
large  attendance.  It  was  cal  led  to  order  by  W  i  1 1  iam 
H.  Smiley,  Denver,  Col.,  and  Melvil  I>t»wey  was 
appoint<'d  chairman,  and  William  H.  Smiley, 
secretary  i>ro  iviu.  Mr.  I>ew(\v  stated  briclly 
the  chanicter  and  purpose  of  the  de|mrtniental 
oi^ganization  of  the  N.  K.  A.;  then  a  motion  was 
carried  to  elect  a  presidi^nt  and  secretary,  the 
same  to  serve  as  an  executive  commitU'e  to  aniinge 


KM 
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for  work  tlie  coming  year.  A  full  and  free  disuiis- 
Eioii.  (rum  tliepoiiii  of  viewof  perBunaK'xperii^ncf, 
folloivcd,  of  the  miitiml  nslationehip  of  echoo]  anit 
library,  of  librarian  and  t«acl<er-  Dr.  liiissci  of 
tX>lomdo  ;  Mr.  Biehop  of  Illinoie  ;  Mr.  Skinner 
of  Sfv  York  ;  Mr.  IliitchinB  of  Wiacoiisiii ;  Mrs. 
Halt  of  Buffalo;  Mr.  Smiley  of  (V>lorsOo;  Misa 
Schriei)«r  of  Wisconain ;  Mr.  I'arsons  of  Xew 
York  ;  Mr.  Harbour  n[  Illijiois,  and  otliere  took 
part.  Tlio  ix'mjiment  offiw-rB  were  appoinU-d  a 
committee  Ui  confer  withltieotficorsof  tlu' A.  L.  .\. 
as  to  tht<  beet  means  for  cooperation  between 
sc'IiooIh  and  libraries.  Thetiinc  was  fiiily  ocfiipied ; 
muciienlhiiaiaflm  wasdlsplayed  over  llie  formation 
of  the  eection.  and  altogether  llie  inatt«r  was  full 
of  interest.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  setrcl 
the  permanent  ofHcers  of  tlie  Beclion,  and  reported 
for  president,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  well  known  to  both 
teachers  and  librariana ;  vice-preBident,  J.  H,  Vim 
Sickle,  superintendent  of  sehools  in  district  17, 
Denver,  CVit.,  who  has  paid  raueb  attention  in  re- 
cent years  to  thi-  use  of  books  in  sehonl-rootiis,  and 
has  lately  established  n  eniall  cinmlating  library 
in  every  Bcbool-room  district ;  Hecrottiry,  Mary 
Eileen  Aliren,  Library  Bnreau,  Chlcugn.  The  li- 
brary section  of  the  N.  K.  A.  ia  a  real  tict.  has  a 
good  start,  and  bids  fair  to  oeeomplish  the  pur^iose 
which  brought  it  into  exiateiice. 


Ociipral  nretlMHl.  . 


In  addition  In  what  hiui 
'  been  snid  alrejidy,  a  word 
further  may  be  ficlpfiil.  The  teacher  must  realine 
l}iat  she  is  leiiehing  eliildren  rather  than  subjecl- 
nuitter;  children  rather  than  men,  Tbia  must 
not  be  foi'got(«n.  Tiugicnl  sequence  must  be  se- 
seciired  as  fur  its  poeeible,  but  in  the  daily  work 
psychological  sequence  roust  take  precedence.  Tho 
ot^oixing  idea  in  all  snb^ecte  is  the  life  relalion- 
ahip  involviil.  Studies  shonid  be  as  closely  nrlic- 
illnted  B8  [msHible,  yet  the_v  must  be  kept  distincL 
in  order  lo  preserve  ttieir  individual  strength. 
Kacli  riLibjeet  must  be  made  to  help  ever}'  other, 
and  al  the  .same  time  its  individuality  must  In? 
prcHert'ed.  The  leucber  nuist  recognize  that  wbili' 
A  fact  may  be  ii  fnct  of  geography  and  nl»oot  arith- 
metic or  history,  yet  as  a  geographical  fact  it  is 
clearly  different  frrjni  the  historical  fact  or  arith- 
metical fact.  The  schixil  studieii  sliunld  be  closely 
cuniviilraled  nUxit  thf  life  of  the  child  as  the  oen- 
t<'r  of  eoneentratinn.  The  continuity  of  the  siibjeet 
is  to  lje  pre«-rveil,  and  at  the  same  time  each  detnil 
of  the  subject  in  tu  be  muile  to  touch  the  life  of  the 
child  when  presented  la  it.  Tliis  principle  must 
be  obeyed.  The  U-aeher  mtwl  be  ean-ful  to  secure 
tliorougli  apperception  of  ideaa.  The  mind  knoww 
what  is  pn-viouBly  known.     The 


looching  prot«as  is  a  process  of  building  up  th« 
new  idea  out  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  already 
posfeased  by  the  pupil.  There  is  no  other  w>y. 
The  teacher  niust  also  look  to  the  apperception  of 
ideas  in  the  broader  sense  of  that  term.  Tlic  pnpil 
must  follow  the  connections  of  ideas  on  out  towiu^ 
such  grasp  that  the  pupil  bi^coniep  master  of  the 
fullest  significance  of  the  thing  which  he  studies. 
It  is  thiH  broad  apperception  whicli  gives  scholar- 
lineas. — Sri-KRiNTttsniiNT  Mn.r.if,  of  .\Ilica,  in  his 
Aimual  Iteport. 


I>r.  Uarria's 


"In  tlui  na f  llic  Nation- 
al   Bnreim   of    Kducatioti    I 
ResiKtiweut  tho    ^^^„^  ^.,.„  f,,^  ^.„„^  ^j^j  ^^^_ 

X.  E.  A.  TOUie  1.1  the  city  -if  Buffalo. 

W'p  iiave  conic  hen"  with  inten'.sl.  and  pUtasure 
lo  sL'e  the  grvat  Mvo  that  slundi'  at  the  eafi«nt 
gate  of  the  v-ast  inland  sea  of  North  Ainerictt, 
juBi  an  Bymntinni  or  runslantinople  stiinda  at 
the  eaali-rn  gjite  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  \Vc  havu 
come  til  W'e  the  sources  of  your  power  and  t-u  c»>i>- 
fer  with  you  "n  questions  of  method  and  policy  in 
ixhieation.  The  leaders  of  iHlucittion  have  htwrd 
of  the  new  deiiartnre  heiv  in  school  nmnagement 
and  in  the  higher  training  of  It^aeljeii'.  and  tiiey 
have  iH'en  liHtking  expecWmtly  to  yuii  for  an  inter- 
csi.lngiind  instnictive  experience.  In  the  few  days 
of  our  visit  with  you  we  shall  hope  to  discuss  our 
pri>h1cn]S  in  the  light  of  principles  and  prncUnd 
exiH'rinK'nts.  We  are  all  earnest  in  ournearch  for 
an  educntion  thai  will  best  succi-ed  in  helping 
cliiUlreii  to  help  themselves.  We  do  notintinid  to 
ntiHC  up  a  gok'eniing  das'  separate  and  ap(krt>  from 
the  claiw  to  lie  governed.  The  tMHiple  kImiH  be  tliu 
law-makers  and  the  nilem,  and  at  the  same  lime 
tlioy  Hball  la-  nilt^d  by  the  laws,  obedient  U)  tlieir 
.■H'lf-cb'iRin  Kovi'rnnu-ni  and  ivH|ii'Cling  the  laws 
ibal  ibi -^  li.n.  1.1 1. [.      Tl,r  -.■h.".t  l.,-^i  m^  foe  Ibis 

,„HWh  ...  .'■..,  .-  ,'M...,..i,,nir.  Ilu.  -vml-.U-f 
IhonuM,    ii-    n,iti.,ii..i,    irM..    (.■ll..,--  aii.l   Ireli.iical 

jn'ricncc  and  wisdom  of  civilised  is>o[ile. 

"  Two  great  olijeel«are  secured  in  our  elementary', 
winmilury,  and  higher  eilue^ttion.  I  >n  tlx'  one  hand, 
the  child  leams  how  to  conquer  and  snbdne  ibe 
forces  of  lultnrc — how  to  make  thexe  ^ultservient 
to  rational  enibi.  Natural  w  If  no:  and  niathemoiiiw 
place  in  his  hnndH  the  masterHhip  over  those  loob 
of  thought  which  lay  a  sixl!  on  the  nijtaninand 
iiioivanic  production  of  the  world,  and  turn  thfim 
into  weidlb  and  means  for  spirilual  progress.  On 
ihe'ilher  hand.  iHluration  in  theschiHil  givtiitlitt 
pupil  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  fellnw^iwll. 
II.-  li-arns  their  mott%-es  and  spring?  of  action.  He 
iK'conies  (iimiliar  with  their  feelings  and  convic- 
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tions  and  the  gnmndt?  fr»r  thcni.  Tliiw enables  him 
to  stt'p  forth  a«  a  citizen,  able  U)  eontrilnite  to  the 
format  ion  of  a  healthful  public  opinion  and  to 
adopt  and  exiTuti'  its  Ix'hest**.  (Mir  sch<M>l-edu- 
eated  {xtpulation  shall  be  less  an<l  less  given  tx» 
>*ud<len  gustM  of  passionate  impulse  and  nioiv  and 
I  lion'  given  t^)delilx*ration.  Tx'l  us  n»joice  that  we 
arc  met  with  vou  here  in  thest*  sunnner  davs,  in 
your  dc>lightfully  cool  and  health-abounding  city, 
to  confiT  on  these  im{K>rt^nt  themes  of  our  profes- 


sion. 


1? 


IIt>nu*t*  Maiiii. 


"  We  can  build  no  monument 
to  such  a  man.    He  built  his 
life  into  the  lives  of  the  jn'opU*  and  his  memory 
will  abide  fon'ver.     He  poss<'ssed  the  true  spirit 
of  teaching  in  his   patient  endurance,    self-sacri- 
fice,   and    self-consecration.     Horace    >hinn    was 
distinctivelv    an    American   in  all   his   instincts. 
The  tendency  of  the  pri*sent  day  to  overload  the  in- 
tellect at  the  exjxMise  of  the  moral  nature  is  crimi- 
mil  in  the  extn*me,  and  must  result  disastrouslv  in 
the  end.     Th(»  course*  of  studv  must  1k^  enriched 
on  the  side  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.     In 
allllomce  Mann's  writings  he  makes  very  promi- 
nent the  thought  that  as  we  strengthen  the  intel- 
Im  wo  must  also  quicken  the  conscience;  that  as 
wciulilto  the  impulsive  we  must  also  add  to  the 
n*gulative  powers.     An  intellectual  class  with  no 
l«>ve  (»f  man  in  their  hearts,  and  an  ignorant  and 
(It'pmved  class  with  no  fear  of  (iod  l)efore  their 
eyes,  form  a  dangerous  state  in  society.'' — State 

•'^ujKMJntcndent  S:ibin. 

*  ^t  * 

Function  of        '  Tx)ve  of  nature  nuist  be*  incul- 

V  .         ^,^     ,        cated  before  the  beginning  of 
Nature  Htiidy.        .         ,    ,        t      ^      * 

^      natUR^  study.     Love  of  nature 

n"i«  be  made  the  first  postulate  and  chief  object. 

^ience,  art,  literature,  and  religion  are  the  four 

branches  of  study  lx»tween  the  kindergarten  and 

theuniversitv.     The  love  of  nature  is  the  basis  of 

the  study  of  s<*ience.     I  think  we  can  sum  up  this 

t'^pie  by  saying  that  the  beginning  of  all  education 

nin?t  l)e  the  love  of  nature.     Nature  is  not  mat<'- 

rialijini.    Nature  bv  all  those  who  studv  her  t<)-dav 

1*^  it'giirded  as  spiritiml.     JShe  is  the  veil  to  all  the 

bidden  studv-mvst^ries.     Nature  studv  is  the  dom- 

iiiant  note  in  education.     We  ar(»   living  in  the 

gfreat  renaissance  of    natun*  study.     People    are 

getting  }>ack  to  the  primal  sources  of  life." — Presi- 

denKi.  StanlevHall. 


In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
■*^ince  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause  in  spite  of  trivial  faults  is  due. 

— Pope. 
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August,  with  Discussions. 


GRAMMAR. 

(Any  air.) 

"  The  cttn.se  of  Ainerii'iui  IndeiKMideiH'e  wa«  now  to  la* 
]>reHonte<l  to  the  world  in  Mich  h  iimnner  ui<to  eii};ii);<^  it^ 
symputhv,  to  eomnmnd  iUn  reKpe<'t,  to  HttrH<'t  iX»  lulmini- 
tloii." 

1.  (five  the  entire  subject  of  the  al>ove  senteiiee  ;  the  entire 

predicate. 

2.  Select  the  adje<*tivt^  phraseK;  state  easeot  etu'h  noun,  and 

give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  used  in  the 
above  senteuee. 

•i.    (live  synopsis  of  the  verbs  "  riuK  "  ftii<l  "  <'4iught "  in  the 
third  i>erson.  singular,  subjunrtivc  nio<le. 

I.    Define  gnmnnar  ah  a  science:  as  an  art. 

.').    "  Tlie  marks  of  a  ijood  definition  are  three. 

1.  Name  the  thing  detiniKl. 

2.  Put  it  into  the  smallest  known  elass. 

8.    (Jive  the  nmrksor  charai'teristies  of  it  which  set 

it  off  from  all  other  meml)ers  of  that  elass." 

Observing  the  "  nmrks  of  a  goo<l  definition," 

define  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  verb. 

i».    Define  a  clause.    Define  a  principal    clause.    Define  a 

sulK>rdinate  clause. 

7.    Compare  iiu<I  contrast  syno]>sis  and  conjugation. 

1.  The  entire  subject  of  the  sentence  is  "The 
cause  of  American  Indei)endence  ;'*  and  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  forms  the  entire  predicate. 

2.  The  adjective  phrase  in  the  above  sentence 
is  '*  of  American  Independence.*'  "  Cause  "  is  nom- 
inative, subject  of  the  sentence  ;  **  Independence  " 
is  objective  after  the  preposition  **  of ;"  **  world  *' 
is  objective  after  the  preposition  "  to  ;'*  **  manner  " 
is  objective  after  the  preposition  **in  ;"  '*  sympa- 
thy" is  objective,  object  of  the  verb  *' engage;" 
**  respect "  is  objective  after  tlie  verb  **  command  ;" 
''admiration"  is  objective  after  the  verb  ''attract." 

Principal  partes  of  the  verbs  :  present,  pres(?nted, 
presented  ;  "engage,"  "command"  and  "attract" 
form  tlieir  principal  parts  regularly  in  like  man- 
ner by  adding  "ed"  to  the  present. 

3.  Present- — If  he  ring  ;  if  he  catch.  Past — If 
he  rang ;  if  he  caught.  Past  Perfect — If  he  had 
rung  ;  if  he  had  caught. 

4.  As  a  science,  grammar  deals  with  the  laws 
and  principles  which  underlie  sentence  construc- 
tion ;  as  an  art,  it  aims  to  enable  the  student  to 
acquini  the  successful  use  of  the  sentence  as  an 
instrument  in  expressing  his  thought. 

5.  The  noun  is  a  substantive  word  that  ex- 
presses an  object  of  thought  by  naming  it.  An 
adjective  is  an  attributive  word  which  expresses 
an  attribute  (►f  an  object  of  thought  without  assert- 
ing it.  A  x)ronoun  is  a  substantive  word  that 
expresses  an  obj(»ct  of  thought  without  naming  it. 
A  verb  is  a  word  which  assert^s,  or,  a  verb  is  a  wonl 
which  expresses  relation  bi'tween  thought  subject 
and  thought  x>redicate. 

<).  A  claus(,»  is  a  group  of  woi-ds  having  a  sub- 
ject, i^redicate,  and  copula,  and  usi'd  as  a  part  of 
a  more  comprehensive  sentence.  A  principal  clause 
is  a  clause  which  is  not  used  in  the  sentence  with 


the  valuo  ot  a  Biii|;le  won].  A  gubon]inal«  ctatise 
h  a  elniisi-  whk'h  is  used  in  ttic  ieiiU<nuo  with  i.lie 
value  <'(  a  single  word. 

7.  Till'  uonjugationof  a  verb  is  the  givinB  oEall 
tlic  t«rniH  ffir  Ihp  iliffctvnl  niodcB,  tenses,  voiotB, 
[(prenim  and  nuiiilxsm;  the  synopsis  'i(  a  verh  ie 
ihc  giving  of  tiiesc  [omis  in  n  single  person  aiii3 
number, 

I  For  tliu  alK>ve  dufiiiitions  and  statements  wc 
are  iniJebted,  for  tlie  moat  parti  to  Wiselv'e  New 
Engn«h  (immwur. ) 


RKAUIKi). 

Rcwt  ■  Klcplton  U>  ttK  rounir  l^upFtluti-nilpDi,  tm 

.   8Imiw  lifiw  the  iHhJect  nl  Teadinc  may  tene  to  ilevMliin 

wiiUtmiKthiiiitlivmluilnlUiL- 1)11(^1,  lb 

,   lUiwIrMc.  by  uxUie  tbe  word  "  hat."  how  tliir  impll  may 

Iv  iiut  In  nmiirtton  to  help  himirtt  la  li-animi  uhh 


iiwt 


iloiiiPiTiiKTlrpuni* 


'1.  Hwiiling  rnay  serve  U)  develop  and  strengtli- 
en  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  nieiuis  of  tiie  ideius 
presented,  or  tiy  mennB  of  the  effort,  of  mind  re- 
quired in  tfn>  inlerpretalion  of  the  pven  selection. 

3.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found 
iiuiuewliat  In  delail  in  the  introduntion  to  the  In- 
diann  VIrst  Keniler.  If  the  ehlld  beeoiues  ac- 
qusinlt-'d  with  the  word  "  hat."  when  he  titkes  up 
a  wnnl  that  has  some  part,  of  it  similar  to  this,  as 
"  mat,"  he  will  at  oiicf-  know  tlie  laal  purl  of  the 
new  woni  :uid  hae  only  one  ndditional  sound  to 

»  4.  The  question  is  a  very  indeHniU^  one,  or 
irth^r,  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  very  dL>fliiil«  :in- 
r  tu  it.  .\8  soon  as  ins  is  anpiaintei)  with  u 
number  of  symbols,  they  may  be  so  amtuged  that 
the  pi-otess  of  readhi);  resiiItH  in  thouglit  getting. 

ii.  In  primary  rending  the  learner  la  prnceediiig 
Irum  meaning  to  form.  fr<>m  the  iden  or  thought 
whirh  is  ulrcudy  in  his  mind,  to  the  word  or  sen- 
tence which  expreffiee  it.  In  advanced  reading 
the  movement  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Lalrr  itie 
interiM^lf'i'^'i)  '"  '*»'  sense  in  whlrb  that  t*rm  1b 
usually  understood,  would  ht-  a  proinincut  pari,  of 
of  the  seventh  smi  iiighth  yejir's  work.  In  it« 
ehiipler  forms,  of  miirgi',  it  should  Ixigin  early  in 
th(!  gmilM. 

11.  (»(  Afslgnmenl  in  the  seeond  and  ihirxl 
years  should  exl«nd  only  to  very  simple  and  defl- 
nil<!  qiiesljoue  which  will  direct  the  mind  of  tlio 
child  in  gntspii^  the  thought  o(  the  lesson,  Thf 
nututvof  tliu  Ifppon  and  of  tlie  clase  must  dettr- 
mine  jiisl  what  IhlBHMsignnient  will  lx>,  Kod«>li- 
nJle  Inivs  t-uii  Iv  laid  down. 


(b)  The  most  important  purpose  of  oral 
needing  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  muut- 
iug  of  the  selection  is  imderetood.  Of  course  there 
are  other  purposes  by  no  means  unimportaDt, 
such  as  the  acquirement  of  ) 
organs  of  speech,  etc.. 


'iE<Ma 


i,    tinw  liuvv  val«r  and  l«  aHilnlrd  in  hritiKinv  Bliout  Ibe 

2.  Ilnw  Br«  rIclbtxfnrniiHl'    Nunv  Ihree  iiiip«rtaDt  •Inlla* 

3.  To  what  caufu  [■  ttie  long  winter  pulur  nighl  iliw  T 

A  What  n-iwtaphltatl  cauneii  imidiu'u  t)i«  illltcntnoc  tut- 
tvwii  (hiF  eiOHth  AmrHran   I>kiii|>ii>  unrl  tlie  AilMiP 

(I.  Why  aro  Ihu  wluili  thai  mrikc  th<-  mutli  wile  of  Uui  Pyre- 
iiHH>  warn,  miiliil  wIikIh,  while  IhOM  <iii  the  nnnli  ■» 
itry  anil  niM  T 

i1.    What  i'iiuntrl«  <'Oti>UtUle  Iliv  thn-c  gtttl  iwiiliuatas  ot 

"--11  ExiBipcT   nintiirlrally,  wfilL'h  1*  tlioluo*!  tn- 

-r   Why. 


1.  Wat#r  and  ice  have  been  the  chief  ngeirte  ot 
land  sculpture.  By  disintegmtiou,  transportation 
and  deposition  they  have  worked  over  and  t^lit- 
tribut«d  the  maleriak  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
have  been  the  direct  agents  in  the  formation  of  soils 
and  sedimentary  rocks.  For  varioiiH  reasons  this 
work  has  been  unevenly  distributed,  and  rt.f/y  ■/(■- 
tail  of  rflkf,  from  the  highest  moimtain  peak  X" 
the  deei>esl.  canyon,  is  due  to  unequal  erosion  by 
water  and  ice.  To  them  we  ohc  the  endlesa  rari- 
ety,  and  consequently  the  beauty,  of  the  surface  nt 
the  globe. 

2.  By  the  deposition  of  sediment  by  slroatn!' 
when  their  velocity  is  check<<d  ou  entering  a  bn>Iy 
of  still  water.  The  Mi^lasippi,  the  Nile,  the 
<  I  anges-Brah  mapootru. 

3.  To  the  inclination  of  the  eorth's  axis  and 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  antund  the  sun. 

4.  In  general,  the  difference  of  elevation  and 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  land  inasees. 
These  are  both  excessive  in  .\sia,  producing  an 
extrenie  phase  ot  the  treeless  condition. 

5.  This  question  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
conditions  whicli  do  not  exist.  The  sunth  side  i)t 
the  Pyrenees  is  relatively  warm  and  dry  because  it 
slojiea  toward  the  sun  atid  some  of  its  winds  blow 
from  a  warm  and  arid  region,  The  north  aide  is 
relultvely  cool  and  moist  1:)ccuubi'  it  slopes  from 
the  sun  nnd  is  mom  directly  accessible  by  the 
winds  from  the  Atlantic.  The  north  side  )ian 
more  forest  and  a  lower  snow  line.  The  contrast 
is  much  grenler  easi  and  west  than  north  and 
south.  Tlie  F^astern  Pyren(M.'S  are  wild,  naked, 
niu\  with.. at  glacier?.     The  Wei^U'rn  ryreneea,  un 
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account  of  their  proximity  to  the  Atlantic,  have 
glaciers  along  their  crests  and  are  heavily  forested 
toward  the  hase. 

6.  Greece,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  CJreece 
is  interesting  as  having  been  the  seat  of  an  early 
civilization,  and  later  of  the  highest  artistic,  lit- 
erary and  philosophic  culture  known  to  history. 
Italy  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  which  dominated  the  known 
world  for  a  thousand  years. 

7.  The  main  chain  of  the  geographic  ailment 
leads  from  the  earth's  surface  to  man.  If  the 
structure  and  relief  of  the  solid  earth,  the  circula- 
tions in  the  oceans  of  water  and  air,  the  nature 
and  causes  of  climate,  the  distribution  of  plant 
and  animal  life  as  detennined  bv  relief  and  cli- 
mate, — if  the  distribution  of  all  these  phenomena 
m  their  mutual  dependence  has  been  studied,  it  is 
time  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  any  other  year,  to 
take  up  the  last  link  in  the  chain,  and  to  study  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  physical  environment.  If 
the  preliminary  steps  have  not  been  taken,  and  the 
relation  of  the  non-human  factors  of  that  environ- 
ment have  not  been  clearly  conceived,  an  attempt 
to  study  the  human  relation  in  any  year  will 
necessarily  be  a  failure. 

AIXX)II()L  AND  NARCOTICS. 

Write  a  ix>mp<»>*ition  of  300  wonls  (ni  the  Hubjoi-t  of  Alco- 
hol and  Narcotics,  (lis('U8«iiiig: 

1.  The  physical  effect«- 

2.  The  morul  eflTwts. 

Among  the  better  known  narcotics  are  alcohol, 
chloroform,  opium,   hemp,   betel,  tobacco,   coca, 
thornapple,  and  henbane.    The  principal  narcotic 
ia  alcohol.     Entering  the  mouth  it  increases  ab- 
normally the  flow  of  saliva  and  thereby  weakens 
it.  Keaching  the  stomach  it  has  a  like  effect  on 
the  gastric  juice.     While  in  the  stomach  it  coagu- 
lates the  albumen  in  foods,  retarding  digestion. 
But  the  alcohol  having  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
80on  passes  into  the  blood  vessels  and  lymph  vessels. 
In  these  vessels  the  alcohol  absorbs  water  and  cre- 
*^the  unnatural  thirst  common  among  drinkera. 
It ako  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  blood  greatly  to  the 
<^riment  of  the  oxidation  processes.    It  interferes 
with  the  working  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  causing 
poiwns  which  should  be  eliminated  to  remain  in 
the  8yj?tem.     In  the  heart,  the  alcohol  causes  de- 
generation of  the  nmscular  filx^r,  enfeebling  the 
power  of  tlie  heart  to  propel  the  blood.     In  the 
InngH  it  causes  alcoholic  phthisis.     It  temporarily 
paralyzes  the  brain.     The  menibnmes  enveloping 
ihe  nervous  substance  undergo  thickening.    The 
b/ood  vessels  arc  dilated,  thereby  taking  away  their 
elasticity  which  is  so  important  to  proper  heart 
beating.    Alcohol  causes  fatty  deix^sits  about  the 
iiverand  heart,  greatly  interfering  with  these  or- 
gans.     It  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body. 


Alcoholic  drinking  lowers  the  whole  plane  of  phys- 
ical health.  It  preserves  waste  tissue  as  shown  in 
the  unnatural  bloating  of  beer  drinkers.  It  pn^- 
disposes  the  drinker  to  attacks  of  fevers  and  other 
maladies.  As  is  stated  by  Gustafson  :  **  These  de- 
rangements are  attended  with  baleful  visions,  im- 
pure fantasies,  weariness  of  self  and  disgust  with 
life  ;  the  whole  hydra  evil  culminating  in  idiocy, 
insanity,  and  temptations  to  and  commission  of  all 
kinds  of  crimes  and  sensualities,  theft,  incendiar- 
ism, suicide,  and  murder."  As  to  its  moral  effects, 
alcohol  destroys  the  will  power,  moral  perception, 
conscience,  affection,  self  respect  and  regard  for 
others. 


AKITFIMKTK'. 

{Any  eight.) 

1.  Discuss  the  idea  and  respCMrtive  relations  of  cent,  nickel. 

dime  and  dollar,  and  ^.00,  92.00,  $5.00  atid  $10.00 
bills,  as  to  a  pupil  ready  for  such  work. 

2.  \t  what  time  in  the  course  of  study  should  the  pupils  hv 

given  some  practice  in  making  and  rei'eipting  ))ills? 
Indicate  such  a  bill  a8  you  would  u.se.  and  also  the 
grade  to  which  you  think  it  a]>pli<'able. 
'^.  Through  what  observati<m  and  question  would  you  lead 
a  pupil  to  the  discovery  of  method  for  finding  the 
area  of  a  rectangle,  a  right  angled  triangle?  Indicate. 

4.  .\n  irn?gular  i>ieoe  of  land,  containing  'AO  A.,  'M'tta^.  rd., 

is  exchanged  for  a  souarc  ]>iece  containing  the  same 
area.  This  wa8  divined  into  42  uqual  K<iuarcs,  what 
was  the  length  of  the  side  of  each  ? 

5.  What  is  the  dlflTerence  l>etween  the  simple  interest  and 

the  bank  di8<»ount  of  S4o0.00  at  5^  for  (»  yrs.  10  mon  ? 

6. 


PRIN.       Rate 

Int. 

TlMK. 

AMOI'NT. 

o 

5 

•  • 

2  yrs.  :i  mo.  10  <la. 

$i,fm  ai^ 

ftKToO  OO 

12 

f7H0  00 

•> 

•  • 

•> 

$1,700  00 

•  ■ 

$10  .W             2h  «lays. 

i 

•> 

7.  Find  the  <!ost  of  three  pitH»es  of  tiral>er,  eaeh  2t»  feet  h)ng 
and  0  in.  by  1»  in.,  at  $1.75  per  hundred  board  feet. 

H.  What  will  it  cost  to  gild  a  14- inch  cube  at  A^i  <*t?"ts  a 
sipiare  inch? 

9.  A  man  owes  a  debt  of  |fi.400.00  due  in  H  months.  By  pay- 
ing it  now  he  will  be  allowed  h%  off*,  and  he  can 
borrow  this  money  at  5^  per  annum.  How  much 
may  be  gained  by  borrowing  this  m<mey  to  pay  the 
debt  ? 

1.  A  cent  has  the  least  value  of  any  piece  of 
money  which  we  usc^  A  nickel  is  worth  as  much 
{i.e.  will  buy  as  much)  as  five  cents,  A  dime  is 
worth  as  much  as  ten  ci'nts  or  two  nickels.  A  dol- 
lar will  buy  as  much  iisonehimdredcent*,  twenty 
nickels,  or  ten  dimes.  A  $1.()0  bill  is  an  a^^reement 
by  which  the  government  agrees  to  pay  one  dollar 
in  coin  value,  to  the  holder,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  bill.  Since  the  government  fulfills  its  agn^e- 
ments  a  ^l.()()  bill  is  worth  one  dollar,  ten  dimes, 
twenty  nickels,  or  one  hundred  cents.  §52.(X),  >y>.{){) 
and  |10.(X)  bills  an?  the  same  excepting  differenci^ 
in  value.  Samples  should  U*  usi'<l  and  thr  dis- 
tinguishing marks  brought  out. 


ins 
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1*.     \..i   ».i..r.-  i!...    |..:.n!i    i...r    I;it.-r  1J..11,    :L. 
>:xrl,.     Tljj*  \\..:i.i  U-  -«:ii.,!  1.  i..r  ;iny  ..i  \\i.  il.r,, 

^Ir.  .I..]wi  J..!i.-*.  Kaii*;^- rii\.  M.... 

r-"ii:fii  ..I  \V.  1 1.  M--iTi*\  r.. 

'•       l^»/  If** •      S'.-'"'        **"       ""^ 

'•      ilaiiil  Niw*     ..  .'  I        'I."!  --^ 


f*"^ 


Hh-     *  i:i.lir;iit  -  \]u-  ;imj-.uiii  ..f  raih   iurn  aij.l 
rii.-  •  JJi'Iirati  <  uj,  i..ial  ani.-tsiii.     Tln«^ •^h..'J!.|  U 

lilltMl   .iMt    li\    llir  ]iisjii|. 


A 


1; 


M  -  -       .       _      __.  N 

\ 

»>  "i- 

ll:i\f  xlu-  luipil  nn-lii>.iaini  tluii  all  an^a*  an- 
i»a>nn'il  ill  i«!i!i*  i»l  ^4|llal^•  lmil^, 

I^'I  A  r>  r  IMv  a  i>  rIaii&iliMxIhiM- ItMijnli  i:<?<«-Vvli 
nii>  aiiil  \\h.i*i-  \\i«iili  i<i. .ur,.f  iln- >:iiMt' kimi  «t 
liij^  \a'\  \\\x  >«i'.:a!>  .  \.  lsa\r  i>  >i«K-^  i-qual  i.- 
>•'•«•  Miiii- :  tluii  tin-  a!\-a  tff  \      I   st|.  unii  ;  bm 

^1  N  r  r<Miiaiii<  M'\tMi  Miuart**  ilio  *i/f  ••!  X  . '.  its 

« i»     '•iNrn  «^i.  unit*.     r»nt  A  !»('  I>  o^iitains  t"iir 

« liiMi;!,-*  ilh   -ir  ..f  l»  M  N  r.  .-.  ihi-  ana  i»f  A  It 

'*5*-'N»m    ii!iii>.       rinii  ''inn'  ihr  NiiittIi  «'f  llu 

'■'.nit:!,.   \  r.  1    I' i^  7  M::i;*  ;\:itl  iis  wi^iili  i*  4  miii< 

■  i!'.i  >  t:  1-  *.i!'..i    ;»*  ;l.i-  j>!'il»u-i   "I   il*  n\»'  «!i- 

■^:    ::-  V-    !•    i:-.     ;:^ii;    iiiatij:li-.    .*lw\*    tin- 

I"--   i!:.j;    »\,i\    ■;:;:.;    iiia!.i;ir  i>  ilu-   halt   •»!   a 
"■■"■-.«    !;.i\  !i;l:  t. -i   .i^-  I  \\- •  li: V.I  •;^:-'n*  llw  Ii^i;-  "t 

'ir^!ii   i!!;ini:li.  .■    jfii-  .111,;  ••:  a  ri.:i:i  iriai!i:lr 
■"'■"  "''«•  i.:ill  i!m-  j'T"«l':il  •■[  llii    t\\.'  Ii  ;^>. 

I  111-  |irit|i|iic  I"  iiri|n»->ilili".  i.-r  a  •H|ii:iri'  lirUl 
'""'  ••'■  ilix  iil»  •!  iiHi»  IJ  una!  -inaif  iiiM>. 
1  ln'j,'  i-  itii  «liM'i'l"f Hit. 


IN 


>.(Nl, 


>  (HI 


(M> 


Km 


INJ. 


Ii^i 


\  ^|..l   N  ; 


. jfl!i.n.I.', .      ."ixr.  .:mi»  I"ti;i.     rlv.'.:i;!'. 


I-' 


:*TN».«ii» 


•^^*f      I    I       *10.■■•^ 


I**  iiiii. 


!'•*  «l)l\> 


>  jIlL'kill.iNIt 


>  (Sl~l".'V''i 


•^  pH'cr  r»f  tiiiilMT  lN)  ft.  by  <>  in.  by  !»  iit.  <M.n- 
"*"  »«Mirh  bmilx'raHiiiilaiik  !'♦»  fl.  bv  1  in.  bv   ' 


»4  .ii.    "r  4*  ft.  .     TIm'h  one  pit^-e  «(«U 
^-7  II.    J*ix4i     in  Uianl  inea^iire.  and  tbi 
li.-^-  w.;ii.ic.ntaiii:;SJ  ft.  ^*ixIi>7niilMrii 

'^      1 1  it  is  a  14-ineh  cube,  ilu»  arva  ijf 
iJiv  -ix  laiv^isi  I!*i  «|.  in.  .-.  the  ax  faccf 
K:i\.'  an  an-a  ..f  1176  !jii|.  in.     Thi;?  at  4l(Hi] 
-•J.  iii.  H<.uMo«'t  Si.'»j.«li». 

'••     If  tbt-  riiaii  wen*  allitwcd  o',  t^ff^jr 
^-i>i...-.  H..nM  i«iy  the  debt.     This  U^rowij 

f..r  s  „„,.  wnild  amount  to  *iK.NL>.rt^. 
L^.i!!  w-jI.I  U-  *«i4iiiMi»— ^i2Si>.»;iiJ{  or  ?li:.3J|. 

-^  IKN«  E  tiK  KIHiATlON. 
V^if  Ab.  •»  II ml  liny  tttttirjour.  \ 
".      N  M..  .t|>|-r»i-ptiiiii. 

-     il-w  >  rf|'|- n-t-).tiiin  •IJiri-n-iM  fntm  fM'nvpliiv* 
-'■■«    :r.ii!    :.-«'ii-«lIy.  Mil  iH'nvptioii   invulvm 

\->     .::i<irant     illitcrau'    in«n  aunt  a  Kf\*Mt  biicatel 

•-■k  Ml  K  ('Uiit.  |i<-nvivc  it  uiih  ttiUAl 

\\\\\^  \\  Wiiiini  tiavi-  thf  larsfr  uinl  rif-ht*r 

::■•:;.«£  lIu-  •  •!•>•<■(.  kihI  wh)-.' 

^^  !.;4i  ■!..  >in.i  (viiMtlrr  xhv  truoaiiii  nf  iihje<*i  Icwawi 

•^     ;•..>..■!  M"^  nny  imihiruiiu  distinftioii  t.K'twven 
:;••:;  aiii'l  atiiMM-miuui?  tiiid  jf  «».  what? 
r..  Ji.  .,»:•:  ft-  now  kifuU-ilei'  i^  ti»  knim  jscuncthinK 
!•  riii>.iif  thni  wliirh  iii«  nlri'aily  kiitiw.    iHmU 
vt'i\v  ih»-  phiiriiiK- 1  if  HpjH'nfptioii';    l-IzDlaiB. 

^     1!   M  hti{  *•■!»*■  will  iim''!»  iin'vjfiiii.  |K'nv|»t{fiii!(andi„ 
•  ^|innii!(«lfUTiiiiut'  what  Ju*  will  m-v  Hiid  rin 
:i:!<-ntiiMi  til  whtMi  Mirnminiril   hv  an  I'livii 
r^  lativvly  lu'w? 

1.     Apiierwptitm   is  that  activity  of   mind 
^\\'w\\  the  meaning:  ur  ^ignilicnnce   of   .«vi 
flenif-nts  i:«  brought  *iiit.     It  is  tlu*  int4.>q)i¥ 
«•!'  \\\v  M'liHioiisi  material  pn'scnted  tt»  the  miiidii- 
tlif  liirbi  t»f  one's  jKist  exix'riemv. 

-.  Ap|»erceptii>n  is  the  moaning  side  uf  peitxp- 
ii««n  just  as  it  is  of  every  mental  act.  Tliechu^ 
aiuri-iicnf  ]K'rceptiun  is  that  it  deals  with  actiuUr' 
pirst^-nt  it:irticular  things ;  in  this  pr^xH^ss  tliereiie^ 
t bnt'  -tej^s :  d  1  The  presentation  of  the  seiiflory 
«li  inrnis  standing  for  these  ]>articular  things.  (2) 
riu'  interpretation  t»f  these  sensory  elements  in 
tin-  light  of  past  exjHTienfe.     (.'»)     The  a^iiuila- 

I  ii  »!i  M  tills  activity  by  the  orgsinized  self.     Appe^ 

ri-piji'ii  is  the  si'comi  of  thest?. 
:;.     Tliere  is  first  the  pn»s<'ntation.  or  existence 

^i«U^   or  seii!«ition,  in  every  i)erceplive  activity. 

Thru  ounesthe  n^iding  of  meaning  into  tliispn^ 

<iMiiaiion  in  acconlance  with  what  one  is.     A  thing 

/,<  ami  nlOlnA. 

I.  Tlu'  illiterate  man  and  the  grt>at  botanist^ 
nndrr  n«irinai  neunil  comliti<»ns,  have  the  same 
]in'M'iiiatii»n  or  siMisation  in  ItHiking  at  the  plant. 
'I'he  botanist  must  liave  the  larger  and  richerap- 
]HT«i  ptiim  cif  the  ubjecl  iH^auisi*  ht»  has  the  laiger 
fund  uf  plant  t-xixTienci?  to  bring  to  its  interpivta- 
ti<M). 

r».  The  true  aim  of  object'  lessons  is  to  aid  in 
thought  :  they  sln»uld  strengthen  th«'  child  in  this 
direction. 

(».     AswK-iation  may  Ik»  considered  as  the  simplest 
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stage  of  apperception ;  it  is  tluit  stage  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  mind  in  interpreting  presenta- 
tions seems  ahnost  passive  and  meclianical  and 
ext<?rnally  determined. 

7.  Yes,  this  is  apperception.  AVe  can  only 
know  in  terms  of  what  we  are.  It's  the  old  ques- 
tion of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  nearest 
related  unknown. 

8.  In  the  sense  that  one  is  most  interested  in 
those  things  that  have  most  of  self  in  them.  They 
uiean  most  to  him,  and  are  in  keeping  with  his 
nature. 


THE  TEMPEST. 

1.  Near  the  close  of  Act  III  Ariel  says: 

"  I  and  my  fellows  are  ministers  of  fate,  etc/' 
With  the  text  before  you  quote  any  lines  that  seem 
to  you  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  repentance  as  a  means 
of  freeing  one's  self  from  the  effects  of  his  evil  deeds. 

2.  Read  carefully  the  last  utterance  of  Alonzo  in  Act  III, 

beginning: 

''  O,  it  is  monstrous,  monstrous ! 
Mcthought  the  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it." 
and  tell  what  state  of  mind  is  heie  expressed.    Find 
other  passages  bearing  upon  your  answer. 

3.  What  view  of  the  family  as  an  institution  of  society  does 

Prospcro  set  forth,  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
Act  IV? 

4.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  great  pageant  which 

Prospero  provides  after  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda? 

1.  Ariel,  in  a  speech  beginning  as  indicated, 
places  clearly  before  the  criminals  their  evil  deeds. 
Having  done  this,,  and  having  brought  them,  it 
would  seem,  to  a  realization  of  the  nature  of  their 
sins,  he  closes  by  telling  them  what  it  is  that  will 
save  them,  namely, 

"  Nothing  but  heart  sorrow  and  a  clear  life  ensuing." 

2.  The  state  of  mind  expressed  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Alonzo  is  that  of  remorse.  He  is  so 
filled  with  this  feeling  that  it  seems  to  him  that 
nature  is  taking  the  part  of  an  avenger  and  keep- 
ing clearly  before  his  mind  his  evil  nature.  The 
passages  immediately  following  bear  ux>on  the 
same  idea.    Gonzalo,  a  moment  later,  says : 

••  All  three  of  ihem  are  desperate:  their  great  guilt. 
Like  i>oi.s()n  given  to  work  a  long  time  after. 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirit." 

Just  before  the  passage  quoted  Prospero,  speak- 
ing of  the  effect  of  Ariers  magic  upon  them,  says : 

*•  My  high  charms  work, 
And  these  mine  enemies  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions." 

o.  Prospero  dwells  especially  at  this  point  upon 
the  sacredness  of  the  family  as  an  institution,  and 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  ethical  element  which 
must  ent«r  into  all  true  emotion. 

4.  Whether  or  not  the  great  pageant  which 
Prospero  introduces  after  the  union  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  has  any  symbolical  meaning  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Its  dramatic  purpose  at  this 
point  is  easy  to  see.  Amongst  other  things  that 
might  be  mentioned,  it  indicates  Prosperous  great 
power  as  a  magician,  serves  to  bridge  over  the 


i  time  while  the  drunken  conspirators  are  getting 
their  plot  perfected,  serves  as  a  kind  of  resting 
spell  for  the  reader,  thus  adding  emphasis  to  what 
goes  before  and  what  comes  after,  by  contrast,  and 
finally,  it  contributes  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
an  Elizabethan  audience  for  a  spectacle. 

history! 

{Select  No.  5  and  any  other  four.)    • 

1.  W'hat  is  hifjtory?    What  is  the  end  in  the  teaching  of 

history  ? 

2.  Give  n  suitable  line  of  History  work  for  second,  third  and 

fourth  years. 

3.  Why  is  the  Colonial  Perlotl  so  imi>ortant?    Politically, 

which  is  the  ma'jt  important  idea  of  the  Colonial 
Period  ? 

4.  Give  a  date  which  approximates  the  beginning  of  "  the 

period  of  union  for  natioruU  life  and  growth."  Give 
reason  for  date  selected. 

5.  "  Every  great  leader,  every  invention,  every  great  move- 

ment, every  new  industry  should  be  classified  upon 
the  basis  of  the  institutional  idea  in  it,  and  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  influence  on  each  of  the 
great  lines  of  growth."— State  Course  of  Study.  Discuss 
the  above  quotation. 

6.  Discuss  the  growth  of  the  idea  which  resulted  in  the 

a<loption  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  History  may  be  defined  as  the  life  develop- 
ment of  a  people,  or  as  the  change,  the  movement, 
the  progress  w^hich  occurs  in  the  life  of  a  people. 
The  end  in  the  teaching  of  History  is  to  have  the 
pupil  live  through  this  gradual  growth  or  develop- 
ment and  fully  understand  it. 

2.  The  State  Manual  suggests  that  the  history 
work  for  the  second  and  third  years  should  be  : 
The  nature,  growth  and  advantage  of  institutional 
life  as  seen  in  the  study  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
home  observations.  It  further  suggests  that  the 
history  work  for  the  fourth  year  follow  some  such 
trend  as  this : 

First  Part,  The  essentials  of  government  and 
the  necessity  for  it  as  seen  in  family,  school, 
town,  township,  county  and  business. 

Second  Part.  The  study  of  Lief  the  Fortunate, 
Columbus,  King  Phillip,  Roger  Williams  and 
AVilliam  Penn  in  the  light  of  the  institutions 
they  represent. 

Third  Part.  The  study  of  Franklin,  Washing- 
ton, Jackson,  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Garfield  in 
the  light  of  the  institutions  they  represent. 

Professor  Kemp,  in  his  Outline  of  Method  in 
HUtorijj  presents  the  idea  that  the  child, 
through  the  work  in  the  grades,  should  in  a 
general  way  live  through  the  experiences  of 
the  race  as  exhibited  in  its  typical  experiences, 
and  to  this  end  suggests  that  the  second  year 
work  should  consist  of  stories  connected  with 
Persian  life,  that  the  third  year  work  should 
be  based  upon  Greek  life,  and  that  the  fourth 
year  work  should  be  based  ui)on  Roman  life. 
These  last  suggestions  have  the  advantage  of 
presenting  an  orderly  and  well  articulated 
course  of  instruction  looking  toward  a  very 
definite  end. 
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lionor  him,  and  in  the  long  run  ho  will  be  paid 

for  his  servicer;  it  may  not  be  in  dollars  and  cents 

but  hv  will  be  paid. 

«  «  « 

Tlio  Vew^         '^^^^  number  of  The  Editator 

"  reaches  our  readers  just  about  the 

School  \  ear.  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^,  g^j^^j  ^^^^  jg 

beginning.  A  gveat  many  teachers  are  going  into 
the  j?€ln)<>l-rooni  for  the  first  time.  The  first  week 
or  two  of  a  new  teacher's  life  is  a  critical  one.  New 
t^achen*  need  all  of  the  stimulating  assistance 
which  it  is  possible  to  give  them  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  their  best  efforts.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
The  EnrcAToR  this  month  has  three  or  four  articles 
of  six>cial  timeliness.  In  the  first  place,  Superin- 
tendent AVeaver  of  Marion,  treats  in  quite  an  ex- 
haustive way  "Teaching  as  a  Profession.'*  A 
careful  reading  of  this  article  is  calculated  to  inspire 
teachers  with  the  idea  that  their  profession  is  a 
dignified  one,  and  one  not  lightly  to  be  entered 
into.  Another  article  of  peculiar  value  is  the  one 
on  ''The  New  Study,"  the  study  referred  to,  of 
course,  being  the  systematic  temperance  teaching 
re<iuired  by  law.  This  article  is  full  of  practical 
suggestions.  It  is  our  intention  in  future  numbers 
to  treat  other  phases  of  the  subject  from  other 
standpoints.  Still,  again,  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment will  be  found  some  suggestions  by  Mrs. 
Caniplx^ll  in  regard  to  various  phases  of  the  work 
which  will  present  themselves  to  the  young 
teacher. 

It  will  be  noticed  again  that  The  Edi'cator  is 
devoting  considerable  sjiace  to  suggestive  notes 
upon  the  township  institute  work  of  the  coming 
year.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  department 
of  the  greatest  value  to  teachers.  To  that  end  the 
articles  will  be  carefully  prepared,  and  will  not 
aim  to  (iuplicate  the  work  already  given  in  the 
ruitlines,  but  to  add  to  and  emphasize  the  iK)int.M 
theix'  nia<Ie.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
these  discussions  will  be  the  constant  suggestion 
of  l)<K)ks  which  are  either  accessible  or  can  easily 
l)e  prnciired  by  t-eachers. 


Our  New 
PiihlleatloiiH. 


As  announced  in  our. Tune  issue, 
The  Ixi.an'u  Pi'nLisnix<j  Co.  is 


an  incorporated  company,  with 
a  cai>itiil  st^xjk  of  $2(),0(K).  Its  primary  business  is 
the  publication  of  The  Inland  EmcATOR,  but  it 
proi)oses  to  issue,  from  time  to  time,  standard 
works  of  value  to  teachers,  as  well  as  occasional 
volniiies  of  a  more  general  nature.  A  number  of 
br»oks  are  in  coursi*  of  preparation  which  it  is 
hojK'd  to  have  ready  within  the  course  of  the  com- 
ing year.  One  has  just  come  from  the  press, 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  the  greatest  im- 
iM)rtance  to  teachers.     It  is  Aji  Outline  of  Method  in 


Historic,  and  is  written  by  Professor  E.  W.  Kemp,  of 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  This  book  is 
the  outgrowth  of  Professor  Kemp's  experience  in 
several  years'  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  is,  in 
every  sense,  what  may  be  tenned  a  practical  book. 
Unlike  too  manv  works  on  method,  it  does  not 
deal  merely  with  the  general  and  abstract  phases 
of  the  subject,  but,  having  stJited  in  cleiir  and  con- 
cise fonn  the  underlying  principles  of  a  course  in 
history,  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
making  clear  how  these  principles  can  l)e  worked 
otit  through  the  grades.  The  plan  of  the  work, 
numerous  illustrations  of  actual  class-room  lessons, 
and  selecteil  lists  of  n»ference  books,  all  tend  to 
give  the  book  great  value.  The  view  of  the  work 
through  the  grades  which  Professor  Kemp  takes, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  that  which  is  too  often 
attempted  in  our  schools.  In  substance,  his  view- 
is  that  the  true  teaching  of  history  would  consist- 
in  having  the  child  live  through  the  experience  of 
the  race,  and  to  this  end  the  work  is  carefully 
planned,  so  that  beginning  with  the  earliest  his- 
toric times,  the  typical  nations  are  taken,  and  the 
work  base<I  upon  their  history.  This  idea  is  not 
worked  out  in  anv  narrow  wav.  Cfreat  attention 
is  given  to  the  history  of  our  own  country,  but 
the  work  is  so  managetl  that  the  student  may  see 
our  own  country  as  the  outgrowth  of  all  the  ages 
which  have  precede*!.  *  *  *  *  The 
Inland  PrBLisniMi  Co.  has  also  just  issued  two 
volumes  of  poetry  which  will  be  sure  to  attract 
attention.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  The  Skele- 
ton's MeMoge^  and  Other  Poems ^  by  Lydia  Landon 
Elliott.  This  is  a  volume  of  really  meritorious 
ver8i»,  and  the  book  is  printed  in  the  very  highest 
stvle  of  the  art.  *  *  *  *  xhe  s(H*ond 
book  is  entitled  The  Old  Indian  Orchard,  by  Ches- 
ter L.  Fidlar,  and  is  a  poetical  rendering  of  the 
beautiful  legend  connecte<l  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "01<l  Indian  Orchard."  Attention  is  called 
to  our  advertising  pages  for  further  account  of 
these  tw*o  books. 


Our  Library  Tahle. 


Houghton,  MitHin  &  Co.  have  just  ]>uh}is}u>d  in 
their  Riverside  Library  S4»ries  a  new  edition  of 
Evangeline.  This  edition  of  the  imh'iu  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  and  helpful  ever  issued.  It  has 
(piite  an  extensive  introduction  (»n  the  life  and 
writings  of  l<,ongfellow  by  Mr.  Horace  K.  Scudder, 
and  a  very  interesting  acc<mnt  of  Longfellow's 
home  life  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Alice  M.  l^mgfel- 
low.  An  historical  intnKluction  with  a  discussion 
of  the  measure  in  which  the  iHX'in  is  written  is 
also  worthy  of  attention.  The  notes,  which  are 
prei>ared  also  by  Mr.  Scudder,  coviT  all  of  the 
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Ill 


\y'nh  men  and  women  of  equal  or  higher  intellect- 
ual attainments,  we  fail  to  realize  our  littleness." 


•*  Intellectually,  the  teacher,  whether  in  city  or 
in  country,  has  not  attained  a  high  status.  Over- 
crowded as  the  profession  is,  because  it  is  the 
best  stepping-stone  to  other  callings,  the  average 
teacher  has  not  deliberately  qualified  himself 
either  in  scholarship  or  in  professional  knowledge. 
This  testimony  goes  to  corroborate  the  statements 
on  this  point  made  annually  by  the  National  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  As  the  public  school 
teacher  is  not  scholarly,  it  follows  that  his  inter- 
ests are  not  broad,  and  that  intellectually  he  is  not 
a  power  in  tlie  community.  In  the  school-room  it- 
self, it  often  happens  that  the  teacher  has  no 
greater  knowledge  of  his  subjects  than  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  required  for  the  recitation.  A 
superintendent  in  Illinois  writes :  The  'criticism 
I  have  to  offer  upon  teachers  as  a  class  is  their 
limited  literary  qualifications.  They  do  not  know 
their  subjects  sutficiently  to  make  instruction  de- 
finite and  logical.'  A  teacher  in  a  neighboring 
8tate  notes  chiefly  the  teachers*  lack  of  *an 
accurate  and  broad  knowledge.  Our  elementary 
schools  are  taught  by  young  peraons  who  are  not 
always  graduates  of  grammar  schools,  and  hardly 
ever  of  liigh  schools.  Further,  our  high  school 
faculties  are  not,  as  a  rule,  made  up  of  college 
graduates.*  " 


*'  The  standard  of  professional  equipment  of  the 
American  teacher  is  as  would  be  expected,  even 
lower  than  his  social  status.  Throughout  the 
Tnion  the  idea  prevails  that  any  one  who  knows 
school-room  subjects  can  teach,  and  that  any  one 
with  suflicient  muscle  can  discipline.  The  public 
is  satisfied  with  a  low  standard  of  professional 
skill." 


*'  The  defects  in  the  status  of  the  teacher  are,  to 
repeat  what  was  said  at  the  beginning,  lack  of 
general  culture,  lack  of  scholarship,  lack  of  pro- 
fessional training.  Incidentally,  partly  as  causes 
and  partly  as  results  of  these  defects,  there  must 
be  added  these  facts;  teaching  is  chosen  as  a 
makeshift  by  a  laige  majority ;  the  average  length 
of  experience  is  short ;  there  is  a  lack  of  fixity  of 
location  ;  there  is  a  lack  of  security  because  of  im- 
proi)er  influence  from  outside ;  there  is  a  lack  of 
professional  progressiveness ;  there  is  a  lack  of  a 
strong  fraternal  spirit. 

**  To  put  it  briefly,  teaching  is  not  a  profession. 
Although  this  statement  is  disturbing  to  the  com- 


placency of  the  earnest,  well-trained  teacher,  yet 
it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  and  is  so  regarded  by  the 
members  of  the  calling  at  large.  The  status  in 
the  poorer  and  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of 
the  country  is,  of  course,  decidedly  lower  than  it 
is  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Yet  the  defects 
presented  are  the  same.  The  difference  is  of  de- 
gree only.  There  are  professional  teachers  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptions.- They  are  mixed  in  with  the  general 
mass  of  teachers,  and  in  any  composite  picture  of 
the  American  public  school  teacher  their  identity 
is  lost." 


Comfort  Encourages  Study. 


The  voice  of  Nature,  therefore,  forbids  the  inflic- 
tion of  annoyance,  discomfort,  pain,  upon  a  child, 
while  engaged  in  study.  If  he  actually  suffers 
from  i)Osition,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or  fear,  not  Only  is 
a  portion  of  the  energy  of  his  mind  withdrawn 
from  his  lesson— all  of  which  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  it — but,  at  that  undiscriminating  age, 
the  pain  blends  itself  with  the  study,  makes  part 
of  the  remembrance  of  it,  and  thus  curiosity  and 
the  love  of  learning  are  deadened,  or  turned  away 
toward  vicious  objects.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
children's  hating  study.  We  insulate  them  by 
fear;  we  touch  them  with  non-conductors;  and 
then,  because  they  emit  no  spark,  we  gravely  aver 
that  they  are  non-electric  bodies.  If  possible, 
pleasure  should  be  made  to  flow  like  a  sweet  at- 
mosphere around  the  early  learner,  and  pain  be 
kept  beyond  the  association  of  ideas.  You  cannot 
open  blossoms  with  a  northeast  storm.  The  buds 
of  the  hardiest  plants  will  wait  for  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  the  sun,  though  they  perish  while 
waiting. 


Wantkd,  Men. 

No  doubt  a  college  boy  will  learn  more  Greek 
and  Latin  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  college 
honors  are  to  be  mainly  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  those  languages ;  but  what  care  we  though  a 
man  can  speak  seven  languages,  or  dreams  in 
Hebrew  or  Sanscrit,  because  of  their  faniiliaritv, 
if  he  has  never  learned  the  language  of  sympathy 
for  human  suffering,  and  is  deaf  when  the  voice  of 
truth  and  duty  utters  their  holy  mandates?  We 
want  men  who  feel  a  sentiment,  a  consciotisness  of 
brotherhood  for  the  whole  human  race.  We  want 
men  who  will  instruct  the  ignorant,  not  delude 
them,  who  will  succor  the  weak,  not  prey  upon 
them.  We  want  men  who  will  fly  to  the  moral 
breach  when  the  waters  of  desolation  are  pjuring 
in,  and  who  will  stand  there,  and  if  need  be,  die 
there,  applause  or  no  ai>plause. — Ilorarc  Mann. 
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^^^  a.  McBetli,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
in  MM  and  of  Wabash  Collc^*  in  '%,  will  teach  at 
T^nigview  the  coming  year.  Mr.  McBeth  is  in  ev- 
ery way  well  prepared  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

W.  E.  Schoonover  will  be  principal  at  Laurel, 
Indiana,  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Sch<K>nover  is  an 
fxiH-ricnced  teacher,  and  for  two  years  past  has 
\hvi\  a  student  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

H.  1'.  Simonson,  of  Brazil,  whose  mathematical 
taknt  is  shown  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  list  of  winners  in  our  Queries  and 
Answers,  will  be  a  student  at  DePauw,  next  year. 

Sni>erintendent  J.  A.  Carnagey  ciuitinues  in 
cliarji;*'  for  another  year  at  Columbus.  A  newfcmr- 
riM.ni  srh(M>l  building  with  all  the  lat<»st  featuivs 
in  healing,  ventilation,  etc.,  is  just  bt^ing  com- 
pleted. 

J.  B.  l^iniasters,  who  has  tiiught  in  the  town- 
ship higli  sclnMils  in  Johnson  County  for  wveral 
years,  is  tlie  new  principal  at  Kewanna,  Indiana. 
They  have  a  new  buihling  then^  with  all  of  the 
iiKHlern  appliances. 

Mrs.  Knnna  Mont.  McKae  of  Purdue  I'niversity 
returned  from  her  trip  abroad  early  in  August. 
.Mrs.  McHae  is  one  of  the  most  popular  institute 
instructors  in  Indiana  and  has  been  spending  the 
time  since!  her  return  in  that  work. 

James  H.  Stanley  of  Ridgeville,  Indiana,  has 
IMTfeeted  a  program  chart  for  conmion  schools 
which  is  reganh'd  by  those;  accpminted  with  it  as 
of  great  merit.  Mr.  Stanley  calls  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  his  chart  in  our  advertising  columns. 

W.  W.  Black,  who  has  been  superintendent  at 
Paris,  Illinois,  will  do  a  year's  work  in  Illinois  Uni- 
versity along  scientific  lines.  During  the  past 
sunmier  \vru\  Mr.  Black  had  chargii  of  the  psy- 
chology work  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
Si'hool  at  VaIi)araiso. 

Miss  Vivian  K.  Squier  of  Brookville,  Indiana, 
died  on  Sunday  morning,  August  9th,  at  her  home 
in  that  city.  Miss  Scpiier  was  considered  one  of 
(he  best  teachers  in  Franklin  County,  and  her 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  profession  as  well  as  to 
a  wide  ciixrjo  oi  friends. 

Superintendent  S.  S.  Parr  of  the  St.  Cloud,  Min- 
nesota, schools  sixtnt  a  short  portion  of  his  vjication 
in  I  ndiana.  liefore  leaving  he  made  Tuk  PiOUCAToii 
ollice  a  plea.sjint  call.  Mr.  Parr  was  formerly  a 
membei-  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  faculty,  and 
later  was  connected  with  DePauw  I^niversity  as 
IH'an  of  its  normal  department. 

TIk*  I'Aansville   Tribune^  in  a  finely  illustrated 

buildei-s'  edition,  published  August  t>,  has  a  fine 

fjcount  t»f  the  city  school  syst<»m.     An  extended 

count  of  StUKTintendent  Hester  accompanied  by 


his  portrait  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  his  excel- 
lent work  as  superintendent.  The  schools  are 
moving  forward  rapidly  under  his  care. 

The  Educator  is  imined  to  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Miss  Laura  Ray,  one  of  the  critic  teachers 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  due  to  a  fall  fn>m  her 
bicycle  on  August  20th.  Miss  Ray  had  bet»n  a 
teacher  in  the  Terre  Haute  city  schools  for  sev- 
eral years  before  her  connection  with  the  Normal. 
She  was  highly  regarded  by  all  who  knew  her. 

The  October  Educator  will  contain  a  program 
for  Patriotic  Day.  This  program  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  County  8ui)erintendents,  through 
their  committee.  Superintendents  (inmt  (Josst^tt, 
L.  S.  Isham,  and  J.  F.  Warren.  This  day  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  pleasiint  and  most  profitable 
days  of  the  school  year.  Every  teacher  can  and . 
should  do  something  toward  it. 

Professor  F.  K.  Mitchell,  formerly  of  Indiana, 
but  at  present  professor  of  geography  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  is  sp(»nd- 
ing  a  i)ortion  of  his  summer  in  Indiana  doing  in- 
stitute work  and  visiting.  Professor  Mitchell  is 
the  author  of  a  series  of  geographical  monographs 
which  arc  of  great  value.  Attention  is  called  to 
one  of  these  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Latirange  and  Noble  Counties  have  made  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  custom  of  holding  institutes. 
Superintendents  Machan  and  Adair  held  a  joint 
institute  at  Rome  City,  August  24-28.  The  in- 
structors were  A.  W.  Edson  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
A.J.  Kinnamanof  Danville,  Ind.,  and  Wm.  Miles 
of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Tliere  are  many  things  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  very  little  against  it. 

In  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  for  September,  we 
find  a  lengthy  account  of  Superintendent  E.  A. 
Brown  of  Woo<lbury  County,  Iowa,  who  originally 
was  an  Indiana  man.  He  was  born  in  Morgan 
County,  Indiana,  in  1S57,  gradiuited  at  IK^^iuw 
University  in  1884,  wjis  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Morning  Side  College,  Iowa,  for  about  four 
years  following  181K),  and  has  bei*n  County  Super- 
intendent since.  He  has  about  four  hundn.»d 
teachers  under  his  chargi*. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  new  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  moving 
along  nicely,  and  the  exposition  itself  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion.  Its  purpose  is  to  celebrate  the  one 
lumdredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Ten- 
nessee into  the  I'nion.  It  will  open  May  Ist,  181>7, 
and  continue  six  months.  Such  an  exposition  will 
hi}  of  great  advantage  in  bringing  the  North  and 
South  together  and  making  them  more  acquainted 
with  each  other. 
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Sandford  Bell,  for  the  past  year  superintendent 
of  the  schools  at  Aurora,  Ind.,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  x>osition  of  teacher  of  psychology  in 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso. 
Mr.  1^11  has  had  considerable  experience  in  teach- 
ing, is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  and 
lias  done  quite  a  good  deal  of  woirk  in  Indiana 
I'niversity.  The  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  Mr.  Bell's  ser- 
vices. On  the  27th  of  August,  Professor  Bell  was 
married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Sumption  .at  Walton, 
Indiana. 

The  Jay  and  Adams  County  teachers  indulged 
in  an  excursion  to  Rrmie  City  on  Saturday,  August 
'J'2,  Both  counties  lield  their  institutes  on  the 
week  of  the  1 7th,  and  this  excursron  was  the  closing 
up  exercise*.  A  very  neat  programme  of  tlie  trip 
wjiis  issued,  containing  full-page  iK)rtraits  of  Coun- 
ty Superiiiti'ndent  J.  F.  Snow  of  Adams,  and 
County  Superintendent  J.  E.  Bishop  of  Jay.  A 
p<K*m  by  A.  J.  Burdick  occupies  one  imge.  General 
John  B.  Gordon  gave  his  famous  lecture  on  the 
**Ijast  Days  of  the  Confederacy,"  at  the  park. 
Such  an  outing  cannot  but  be  of  very  great  value 
and  interest  to  those  taking  part  in  it,  and  es- 
liecially  does  it  seem  of  interest  for  two  or  more 
c<»unties  to  come  together  in  this  way. 


MlSCEIil^AXY, 


The  Indiana  Scien-       ^  ,^^  requiring  in- 

.  ^    „  .       struction  m  the  common 

tiftc  Temperance  in-  ^^^^  ^„^    .^  ^^.^ 

Htruetion  taw.  educational  institutions 
as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system. 

Se(.tion  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Stat*"  of  Indiana,  That  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  hu- 
man system,  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the 
branches  to  be  regularly  taught  in  the  common 
Hi'hools  of  the  State,  and  in  all  educational  institu- 
tions supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  money  re- 
ceived from  the  State ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  lioard  of  P^ducation  and  Boards  of  such  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  Township  Trustees,  the 
l^>ard  of  School  Trustees  of  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  this  State  to  make  provision  for  such  in- 
Htruction  in  the  schools  and  institutions  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  to  adopt  such  methods  as 
shall  adapt  the  same  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils 
in  the  various  grades  therein;  but  it  shall  be 
<leemed  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  if  x)rovlsion  be  made  for  such 
in^tniction  orally  only,  and  without  the  use  of 
text-books  by  the  pupils. 


Section  2.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to 
any  person  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1895, 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  or  in  any  educa- 
tional institution  supported  as  aforesaid,  who  does 
not  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their 
effects  upon  the  human  system. 

Section  3.  Any  superintendent  or  principal  of, 
or  teacher  in,  any  common  school  or  educational 
institution  supported  as  aforesaid,  who  willfully 
refuses  or  neglects  to  give  the  instruction  required 
by  this  Act  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  or  her 
employment. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  fn)!n  and  after  the  .*»()th  dav  of  .June,  IS*.»5. 

»  «  * 

Tlie  Iwiibrarv         "^  ^^^^  imiwrtant  feature  of 

the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
8ectloii  of  tlie   ^^j^^^^j  i.:du(^.ational  Asscxiiation 
N.  K,  A.  ^-ag  the  organization  of  a  li- 

brary section.  Teachers  and  librarians  have  been 
realizing  more  and  more  of  late  years  the  common 
ground  they  occupy  as  public  educiitors.  Careful 
consideration  of  the  matter  has  shown  the  need  of 
systematic  cooperation  between  schools  and  libra- 
ries. The  matter  was  finally  taken  up  by  J.  C. 
Dana,  president  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  a  corresi)ondence  opened  with  leading 
educators.  Active  interest  in  the  matter  was 
awakened  and  a  very  strong  petition  was  presented 
to  the  executive  council  of  the  N.  E.  A.  asking  for 
the  admission  of  such  a  section  into  the  Association. 
The  matter  was  strongly  presented  by  leading  ed- 
ucational and  library  periodicals.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  when  the  council  met,  as  one  of  its 
number  reuiarked,  there  was  "not  much  else  to 
do  but  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  so  large  a 
constituency."  At  a  meeting  of  the  council  on  .July 
6th,  the  matter  was  presented  by  Melvil  Dewey, 
state  librarian  of  New  York  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  I'niversity  (^i  New  York. 
The  vote  to  admit  the  section  was  unanimous,  and 
U)  such  an  extent  was  it  favored  that  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  dn>p  the  woixl  **  school," 
which  was  before  "library"  in  the  motion,  and 
make  the  new  department  the  library  section  ;  ad- 
mitting librarians  to  membership  as  well  as  teach- 
ers. A  meeting  for  organization  was  held  in  the 
Buffalo  public  library,  Thursihiy,  .July  0th,  with  a 
large  attendance.  It  was  called  to  order  by  W i  1 1  iain 
II.  Smiley,  Denver,  Col.,  and  Melvil  Dewey  was 
appoint<»d  chainnan,  and  William  II.  Smiley, 
secretary  pro  tern.  Mr.  Dewey  stated  hrieliy 
the  character  and  purpos(i  of  the  departmental 
oi^nization  of  the  N.  E.  A.;  then  a  motion  was 
carried  to  elect  a  president  and  secn*tary,  the 
Simie  to  .serve  as  an  executive  committee  to  arrange 
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for  work  the  coining  year.  A  full  and  free  discus- 
sion, from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  experience, 
followed,  of  the  mutual  relationsliip  of  school  and 
library,  of  librarian  and  teacher.  Dr.  Russel  of 
Colorad<^ ;  Mr.  Bishop  of  Illinois ;  Mr.  Skinner 
of  New  York ;  Mr.  Hutchins  of  Wisconsin ;  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Buffalo ;  Mr.  Smiley  of  Colorado ;  Miss 
Sehrielx^r  of  Wisconsin ;  Mr.  Parsons  of  New 
York  :  Mr.  Barbour  of  Illinois,  and  others  took 
part.  The  permanent  officers  were  appointed  a 
coniinittee  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
as  to  the  best  means  for  cooperation  between 
sch(X)Ls  and  libraries.  The  time  was  fully  occupied ; 
much  enthusiasm  was  displayed  over  the  formation 
of  the  section,  and  altogether  the  matter  was  full 
of  interest.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select 
the  ix^rmanent  officers  of  the  section,  and  reported 
for  president,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary  of  the 
rnivei>?ity  of  New  York,  well  known  to  both 
teachers  ai>d  librarians ;  vice-president,  J.  H.  Van 
Sickle,  su|)erintendent  of  schools  in  district  17, 
Denver,  Col.,  who  has  paid  much  attention  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  use  of  books  in  school-rooms,  and 
has  lately  established  a  small  circulating  library* 
in  every  school-room  district;  secretary,  Mary 
Kilt^en  Ahren,  Library  Bureau,  Chicago.  The  li- 
brary section  of  the  X.  E.  A.  is  a  real  fact,  has  a 
good  start,  and  bids  fair  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  brought  it  into  existence. 

«  «  « 


C«ononil  HfetJicMl. 


In  addition  to  what  has 


been  said  already,  a  word 
further  may  be  helpful.  The  teacher  must  realize 
that  she  is  teaching  children  rather  than  subject- 
matter  :  children  rather  than  men.  This  must 
not  he  forgott43n.  Logical  sequence  must  be  se- 
si^curcnl  as  far  as  possible,  but  in  the  daily  work 
psychological  seijuence  nmst  take  pn^cedence.  The 
orjranizing  idea  in  all  subjects  is  the  life  relation- 
ship involveil.  Studies  should  be  as  clowly  artic- 
nlate<l  jus  |)ossible,  yet  they  nuist  be  kept  distinct 
in  nixler  to  preserve  their  individual  strength. 
Katli  snhjt^t  must  be  made  to  help  every  other, 
and  at  ilie  sjime  time  its  individualitv  nuist  be 
preservinl.  The  teai»her  nuist  n»cognize  that  while 
a  fact  may  lx»  a  fact  of  geography  and  also  of  arith- 
metic or  history,  yet  as  a  geographical  fact  it  is 
clearly  diffen»nt  fn>m  the  historical  fact  or  arith- 
iintital  fact.  The  sc1um>1  studies  should  bt»  closelv 
ouuvntraliKl  alxMit  the  life  of  the  child  as  the  Ci»n- 
t^r « »f  (•«  nuvntmtion.  The  continuity  of  the  subject 
is  t4»  W  presiTved,  and  at  the  same  time  each  detail 
nf  tilt'  snhji'ct  is  to  be  made  to  touch  the  life  of  the 
cIiiM  wluMi  pn's*'nt4»il  to  it.  This  principle  must 
U'  <»lx*yiHl.  The  teacher  must  Ih»  iiin^ful  to  stK'ure 
I  h«  "H  .iijrh  api)i'rception  of  ideas.  The  mind  knows 
only  in  terms  of  what  is  pn'viously  known.    The 


teaching  process  is  a  process  of  building  up  the 
new  idea  out  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  already 
possessed  by  the  pupil.  There  is  no  other  way. 
The  teacher  must  also  look  to  the  apperception  of 
ideas  in  the  broader  sense  of  that  tenn.  The  pupil 
must  follow  the  connections  of  ideas  on  out  toward 
such  grasp  that  the  pupil  becomes  master  of  the 
fullest  significance  of  the  thing  which  he  studies. 
It  is  this  broad  apperception  which  gives  scholar- 
liness. — Siperintexdext  Mii.us,  of  Attica,  in  his 

Annual  Report. 

»  «  * 

I>r.  Harrl»'«       "/"J'"'  """"",  "l*!"'  ^'"*'""; 

al    Bureau    of    Eilucation    I 

Re8|K>n»eatthe    j,,.^^^  ,.„„  f,,^  ^.„„r  ^5,^,,  „.^.,. 

N.  E.  A.  come  to  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

We  have  come  here  with  interest  and  pleasure 
to  see  the  great  town  that  stands  at  the  eastern 
gjUe  of  the  vast  inland  sea  of  North  America, 
just  as  Byzantium  or  Constantinople  stands  at 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  MiHliterranean.  We  have 
c<»me  to  SIM.*  the  wmrtvs  of  your  p<»wer  and  to  con- 
fer with  you  on  questions  i»f  method  and  policy  in 
educatitm.  The  leaders  of  inhumation  have  heard 
of  the  new  deixirtuix*  here  in  school  management 
and  in  the  higher  t mining  of  teachers,  ami  they 
have  Ixvn  looking  exiiectantly  to  you  f(»r  an  inter- 
esting and  iustnictive  ex|x*rientv.  In  the  few  days 
c»f  our  visit  with  you  we  shall  hoj)e  to  discuss  our 
problems  in  the  light  of  principles  and  practical 
exj>eriment8.  We  are  all  earnest  in  our  s<»arch  for 
an  tnlucation  that  will  lx»st  succt»ed  in  helping 
childn»n  to  help  themselves.  We  do  not  intend  to 
raisi*  up  a  g<i»verning  class  .^I'jwrate  and  ajKirt  fn»m 
the  cla.<s  to  lx»  govenuHl.  The  |)i'opU'  slkall  1h»  the 
law-makers  and  the  nilers,  an<l  at  the  sjime  time 
thev  shall  1h'  niUnl  bv  the  laws,  ol)t'<lient  to  their 
S4»lf-i'host»n  g«»vernment  and  n'siK»cting  the  laws 
that  thev  have  m.nde.  The  sc1uh»|  Ix'st  fits  for  this 
life  of  fni'  citizenship  by  its  strict  discipline,  it** 
onlerly  nmduct,  its  instruction  in  the  symbols  of 
thought,  its  initiation  into  letters  and  technical 
expn»s^ions  which  have  l>een  us^mI  to  presi^rve  ex- 
[K'riemv  and  wistlom  «»f  civiliziHl  |HMiple. 

**  Twogn»at  objects  are  stH.'uriHl  in  our  elementary, 
«HH»uthiry,  and  higher ishunuion.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  child  learns  how  to  comiuer  and  suUhie  the 
fonvs  of  miture — how  to  make  thes**  sul)Si»rvient 
to  nitional  ends.  Natural  si*il>niv  and  mathematics 
phuv  in  his  hands  the  nuistership  over  those  t<M»ls 
of  thought  which  lava  s|h'11  on  the  organic  and 
inorgiuiic  pnnhiction  of  the  world,  and  turn  them 
into  wealth  and  means  for  spiritual  pn^n'ss.  On 
the  other  hand,  inlucat ion  in  thes<lHM»l  gives  the 
pupil  an  insight  into  the  natun'  of  his  fellow-men. 
lie  learns  their  motives  and  springs  <•!  action.  He 
becmnes  familiar  with  their  fet^lings  and  convic- 
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tumti  and  the  gnmnde  for  th(*m.  This  enables  him 
to  step  forth  jis  a  citizen,  able  Ui  contrilmt^'  to  the 
formation  of  a  healthful  public  opinion  ami  to 
ad<»pt  and  execute*  its  Inchests.  Our  school-tniu- 
cjitA'il  population  shall  be  less  and  less  given  to 
sudden  gustt^  of  passionat4^  impuls<»  and  morv  and 
nion'  given  todelilx^ration.  Tjct  us  rejoice^  that  we 
an'  met  with  vou  liert*  in  these  snnuner  davs,  in 
your  delightfully  cool  and  health-abounding  city, 
tri  confer  on  thesi*  important  themes  of  our  profes- 


sion. 


»» 


Honieo  Maim. 


**  We  can  build  no  monument 
t^)  such  a  man.  lie  built  his 
life  into  the  lives  of  the  jH'ople  and  his  memory 
will  abide  forever.  He  possesstMl  the  true  spirit 
of  t<*aching  in  his  [mtient  endurance,  self-siicri- 
lice,  and  s<'lf-c<.>nsecration.  Ilonice  Mann  was 
distinctivelv    an    American   in  all   his  instincts. 

« 

Thi»  tendency  of  the  i)ivsent  ilay  to  overload  the  in- 
tellect at  the  exiK'nse  of  the  mond  nature  is  crimi- 
nal in  the  extR*me,  and  must  rt^sultdisastrouslv  in 
the  eml.  The  course  of  studv  nnist  l)e  enriched 
on  the  sitle  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.  In 
all  Ibjnice  Mann's  writings  he  makes  very  promi- 
nent the  thought  that  as  we  strengthen  the  intel- 
lect we  iiuist  also  quicken  the  conscience;  that  as 
we  add  to  the  impulsive  we  nuist  also  add  to  the 
H'gulative  powers.  An  intellectual  class  with  no 
love  of  man  in  their  hearts,  and  an  ignorant  and 
depraved  class  with  no  fear  of  (totl  l)efore  their 
eyes,  form  a  dangen>us  state  in  society." — State 

Su  j)e  ri  n te  nde  n  t  Sa bin. 

*  *  -» 

Fiuu'tioii  of       "  Love  of  nature  must  be  incul- 

ki*     1        <^i*ted  before  the  beginning  of 

Natiiro  Study.    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^,     ^^^.^^  ^^^  mxuno 

must  be  made  the  first  postulate  and  chief  object. 
Science,  ait,  literature,  and  religion  are  the  four 
branches  of  study  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  universitv.     The  lovi^  of  nature  is  the  basis  of 
the  study  of  science.     I  think  we  can  sum  up  this 
topic  by  saying  that  the  Ix'ginningof  all  education 
must  l)e  the  love  of  nature.     Nature  is  not  mate- 
rialism.    Nature  bv  all  those  who  studv  her  to-dav 
is  regarded  as  spiritual.     She  is  the  veil  to  all  the 
hidden  studv-mvst-eries.     Nature  studv  is  the  dom- 
inant  note  in  education.     We  are   living   in  the 
^reat   renaissance  of    nature  study.     lVoj)le    are 
Ji^ctting  back  to  the  jirinial  sources  of  life." — Presi- 
tlent  ( ;.  Stanlev  Hall. 

« 

In  every  work  n»gard  the  writer's  end, 
>^ince  none  can  compass  more  than  they  inUMid, 
-Vnd  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause  in  spite  of  trivial  faults  is  due. 

— Pope. 
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(i  RAM  MAR. 

KAny  six.) 

"  The  causo  of  American  Jn(lepi*inleiu*e  whh  how  t<»  he 
presented  to  the  world  in  sneh  a  manner  nt<  to  en^ige  it^ 
sympathy,  to  command  its  resi»eet,  to  attrat't  its  admira- 
ti(m." 

1.    (live  the  entire  suhjeet  erf  the  above  sentence  ;  llie  entire 
predicate. 

Select  the  adjective  phrases;  state  ciuse  ol  each  noun,  and 
jflve  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  used  in  the 
above  senteiu'e. 

(live  synoi>sis  of  the  verbs  "  riuK  "  and  "  caught "  in  the 
Ihini  person.  sluKUlnr,  subjum-tive  motle. 

Define  grammar  as  a  wience;  as  an  art. 

••  The  marks  of  a  fjitod  definition  are  three. 

1.  Name  the  thing  detine<l. 

2.  Put  it  into  the  Mnallest  known  vUxsa. 

3.  (rive  the  nuirks  or  chara<*teristics  of  it  which  set 
it  oft'  from  all  other  members  of  that  class.'' 
Observing  the  "marks  of  a  g<M)d  definition." 
<leftne  n(mn,  a<ljective,  pronoun,  and  verb. 

Define  a  <'lause.  Define  a  principal  <?lause.  J>efine  a 
■hubrirdinate  clause. 

7.    Compare  and  contrast  synopsis  and  conjugation. 

1.  The  entire  subject  of  the  sentence  is  **The 
csiuse  of  American  Ind(»pendence ;"  and  the  n;st  of 
the  sentence  forms  the  entire  predicate. 

2.  The  adjective  phrase  in  the  above  sentence 
is  "  of  American  Independence."  **  Cause  "  is  nom- 
inative, subject  of  the  sentence  ;  "  Independence  " 
is  objective  after  the  proposition  **  of ;"  **  world  " 
is  objective  after  the  preposition  "  to  ;**  *'  manner  '* 
is  objective  after  the  preposition  "in  ;"  "sympa- 
thy" is  objective,  object  of  the  verb  "engage;" 
"  respect "  is  objective  after  the  verb  "  command  ;" 
"admiration  "  is  objective  aft<'r  tlie  verb  "attract." 

Principal  partes  of  the  verbs  :  present,  presented, 
presented  ;  "engage,"  "command"  and  "attract" 
form  their  principal  parts  regularly  in  like  man- 
ner by  adding  "ed"  to  the  present. 

8.  Present — If  he  ring  ;  if  he  catch.  Past — If 
he  rang;  if  he  caught.  Past  Perfect — If  he  had 
rung  ;  if  he  had  caught. 

4.  As  a  science,  grammar  deals  with  the  laws 
and  principles  which  underlie  senti^'uce  construc- 
tion ;  as  an  art,  it  aims  to  enable  the  student  to 
ac(iuire  the  successful  use  of  the  sentence  as  an 
instrument  in  expressing  his  thought. 

5.  The  noun  is  a  substantive  word  that  ex- 
press(»8  an  object  of  thought  by  naming  it.  .\n 
adjective  is  an  attributive  word  which  expresses 
an  attribute  of  an  object  of  thought  without  assert- 
ing it.  A  pronoun  is  a  8ub8tantiv(;  word  that 
expresses  an  object  of  thought  without  naming  it. 
A  verb  is  a  word  which  assert^*»,  or,  a  verb  is  a  word 
which  expresses  relation  bi;tween  thought  subject 
and  thought  predicate. 

().  A  clausi'  is  a  group  of  words  having  a  sub- 
jt»ct,  pivdicat<*,  and  copida,  and  used  as  a  part  of 
a  more  comprehensive  sentence.  A  principal  claus<» 
is  a  clause^  which  is  not  used  in  the  st^ntence  with 


10(> 
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the  value  of  a  single  word.  A  subordinate  clause 
is  a  chui«'  which  is  used  in  the  sentence  with  the 
vahie  of  a  single  word. 

7.  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  giving  of  all 
the  forms  for  the  different  modes,  tenses,  voices, 
IHTsons  and  numbers ;  the  synopsis  of  a  verb  is 
the  giving  of  these  forms  in  a  single  person  and 
nunilx^r. 

( For  the  above  definitions  and  statements  we 
are  indebted,  for  the  most  part,  to  Wisely's  New 
English  ( Jnimmar. ) 


READING. 

1.    Ki'iid  a  svlectlDH  to  the  County  Superintendent.  50 

J.  show  liow  the  .suhieet  of  reading  may  serve  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  10 

a.  Illustrate,  by  usine  the  word  "  hat,"  how  the  pupil  may 
bv  i»nt  in*  conduion  to  help  himself  in  learning  new 
W(»rds.  10 

I.  Whin  may  the  childriM)  begin  to  get  thought  from  read- 
ing?   (live  example.  10 

T).  Distinguish  T>etween  primary  and  advaneed  reading. 
Wlien  in  the  course  of  Htudy  would  literary  interpreta- 
tion pro]H>rly  come?  10 

r».  a.  state  fully  the  rxtetU  of  the  assignment  of  reading  les- 
sons in  the  se<*ond  and  third  years,  b.  What  is  the  real 
iMirpoK^  of  the  orcU  reading  of  a  selection  by  the  mem- 

Imts  (»f  a  class? 

2.  Heading  may  serve  to  develop  and  strength- 
en the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  the  ideas 
presented,  or  by  means  of  the  effort  of  mind  re- 
(luired  in  the  interpretation  of  the  given  selection. 

3.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found 
somewhat  in  detail  in  the  introduction  to  the  In- 
diana First  Reader.  If  the  child  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  word  **hat,"  when  he  takes  up 
a  wonl  tliat  has  some  part  of  it  similar  to  this,  as 
**  mat,"  he  will  at  once  know  the  last  part,  of  the 
new  wonl  and  has  onlv  one  additional  sound  to 
get. 

4.  The  question  is  a  very  indefinite  one,  or 
rather,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  very  definite  an- 
swer to  it.  As  soon  as  he  is  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  symbols,  they  may  be  so  arranged  that 
the  process  of  reading  results  in  thought  getting. 

■>.  In  primary  reading  the  learner  is  proceeding 
frntii  meaning  to  form,  from  the  idea  or  thought 
which  is  alrtnuly  in  his  mind,  to  the  word  or  sen- 
tence wliieh  expresses  it.  In  advanced  reading 
the  movement  is  the  reverse  of  this.  T^aterthe 
int<'rpretation,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
usuall.N  iinderst^xxl.  would  be  a  prominent  part  of 
nf  the  seventh  and  eighth  year's  work.  In  its 
>iini>U  r  forms,  of  course,  it  should  begin  early  in 
the  grades. 

n.  ( a  I  Assignment  in  the  second  and  thinl 
years  should  extend  only  to  very  simple  and  defi- 
nite (piesiions  which  will  direct  the  mind  of  the 
child  in  j^rasping  the  thought  of  the  lesson.  The 
nature  of  the  lesson  and  of  the  class  must,  deter- 
mine jnst  what  this  assignment  will  lx».  No  defi- 
nite laws  can  \xi  laid  down. 


(b)  The  most  important  purpose  of  oral 
reading  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  selection  is  understood.  Of  course  there 
are  other  purposes  by  no  means  unimportant, 
such  as  the  acquirement  of  mastery  over  the 
oi^ns  of  speech,  etc. 


geo<;raphv. 

iSdeet  No.  7  and  any  other  four.) 

1.  How  have  water  and  iee  assisted  in  bringing  about  the 

present  eondition  of  the  surfaee  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  How  are  deltas  formed?    Name  three  important  deltas 

in  the  world  ? 

3.  To  what  eauses  is  the  long  winter  ]K>lar  night  due  ? 

4  What  geographical  causes  produce  the  difference  be- 
tween the  South  American  I*ami>as  and  the  Asiatic 
Steppes  ? 

5.  Why  are  the  winds  that  strike  the  south  side  of  the  Pj're- 
neea  warm,  moist  winds,  while  those  on  the  north  are 
dry  and  cold  ? 

«».  What  countries  tH)iistitute  the  three  great  peninsulas  of 
Southern  EurojM??  Hi-storically,  which  is  the  most  in- 
teresting?   Why. 

7.  *•  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  the  aim  of  Kcography 
«  «  o  «  should  be  the  studj-  of  man  in  tne  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  living  in  different  zones,  surrounded 
and  affected  In  his  institutional  life  by  different  cli- 
matic conditions,  mountains,  plateaus,  valleys.  iK'cans 
and  inland  waters."— State  (Vmrse  of  Study.  Discuss 
the  abo\'e. 

1.  Water  and  ice  have  been  the  chief  agents  of 
land  sculpture.  By  disintegration,  transportation 
and  deposition  they  have  worked  over  and  redis- 
tributed the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
have  been  the  direct  agents  in  the  formation  of  soils 
and  sedimentary  rocks.  For  various  reasons  this 
work  has  been  unevenly  distributed,  and  etery  de- 
tail of  relief,  from  the  highest  mountain  peak  to 
the  deepest  canyon,  is  due  to  unequal  erosion  by 
water  and  ice.  To  them  we  owe  the  endless  vari- 
ety, and  consequently  the  beauty,  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

2.  By  the  deposition  of  sediment  by  streams 
when  their  velocity  is  checked  on  entering  a  body 
of  still  water.  The  Mississippi,  the  Nile,  the 
Ganges-Brah  mapootra. 

3.  To  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  and 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 

4.  In  general,  the  difference  of  elevation  and 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  land  masses. 
These  are  both  excessive  in  Asia,  producing  an 
extreme  phase  of  the  treeless  condition. 

5.  This  question  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
conditions  which  do  not  exist.  The  south  side  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  relatively  warm  and  dry  because  it 
sloi>es  toward  the  sun  and  some  of  its  winds  blow 
from  a  warm  and  arid  region.  The  north  side  is 
relatively  cool  and  moist  because  it  slopes  from 
the  sun  and  is  more  directiv  accessible  bv  the 
winds  from  the  Atlantic.  The  north  side  has 
more  forest  and  a  lower  snow  line.  The  contrast 
is  much  greater  east  and  west  than  north  and 
south.  The  P^astern  Pyrenees  are  wild,  naked, 
and  without  glaciers.    The  \Ve4?t4?rn  Pyrenees,  on 
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account  of  their  proximity  to  the  Atlantic,  have 
glaciers  along  their  creste  and  are  heavily  forested 
toward  the  base. 

6.  (ireece,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Greece 
is  interesting  as  having  been  the  seat  of  an  early 
civilization,  and  later  of  the  highest  artistic,  lit- 
erary and  philosophic  culture  known  to  history. 
Italy  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  dominated  the  known 
world  for  a  thousand  years. 

7.  The  main  chain  of  the  geographic  ailment 
leads  from  the  earth's  surface  to  man.  If  the 
structure  and  relief  of  the  solid  earth,  the  circula- 
tions in  the  oceans  of  water  and  air,  the  nature 
and  causes  of  climate,  the  distribution  of  plant 
and  animal  life  as  determined  by  relief  and  cli- 
mate,— if  the  distribution  of  all  these  phenomena 
in  their  mutual  dependence  has  been  studied,  it  is 
time  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  any  other  year,  to 
take  up  the  last  link  in  the  chain,  and  to  study  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  physical  environment.  If 
the  preliminary  steps  have  not  been  taken,  and  the 
relation  of  the  non-human  factors  of  that  environ- 
ment have  not  been  clearly  conceived,  an  attempt 
to  study  the  human  relation  in  any  year  will 
necessarily  be  a  failure. 


AWimOh  AND  NAKCOTRX 

Write  a  <'<»inpi>sition  of  800  wohIk  on  the  Hubject  uf  AUh)- 
hol  and  Xan-oticfii,  dineuKsing: 
1.    The  physh^l  effects- 
'2.    The  moral  effecrU*. 

Among  the  better  known  narcotics  are  alcohol, 
chloroform,  opium,  hemp,  betel,  tobacco,  coca, 
thornapple,  and  henbane.  The  principal  narcotic 
is  alcohol.  Entering  the  mouth  it  increases  ab- 
normal! v  the  tlow  of  saliva  and  thereby  weakens 
it.  Keaching  the  stomach  it  has  a  like  effect  on 
the  gastric  juice.  While  in  the  stomach  it  coagu- 
lates the  albumen  in  foods,  retarding  digestion. 
But  the  alcohol  having  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
goon  passes  into  the  blood  vessels  and  lymph  vessels. 
In  these  vei^sels  the  alcohol  absorbs  water  and  cre- 
ates the  unnatural  thirst  common  among  drinkers. 
It  also  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  blood  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  oxidation  processes.  It  interferes 
with  the  working  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  causing 
poisons  which  should  be  eliminated  to  remain  in 
the  system.  In  the  heart,  the  alcohol  causes  de- 
generation of  the  muscular  filx^r,  enfi»ebling  the 
power  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood.  In  the 
lungH  it  (*aus(^s  alcoholic  phthisis.  It  teiiiiM)rarily 
paralyzes  the  brain.  The  menibnines  enveloping 
the  nervous  subsUmce  undergo  thickening.  The 
bKwKl  vessels  are  dilated,  thereby  taking  away  their 
elasticity  which  is  so  important  to  proper  heart 
Vx'ating.  Alcohol  causes  fatty  dei)osits  about  the 
liver  and  heart,  greatly  int^»rfering  with  these  or- 
gjins.      It  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body. 


Alcoholic  drinking  lowers  the  whole  plane  of  phys- 
ical health.  It  preser\'es  waste  tissue  as  shown  in 
the  unnatural  bloating  of  beer  drinkers.  It  prt»- 
disposes  the  drinker  to  attacks  of  fevers  and  other 
maladies.  As  is  stated  by  (lustafson  :  **  These  de- 
rangements are  attended  with  baleful  visions,  im- 
pure fantasies,  weariness  of  self  and  disgust  with 
life  ;  the  whole  hydra  evil  culminating  in  idiocy, 
insanity,  and  temptations  to  and  commission  of  all 
kinds  of  crimes  and  sensualities,  theft,  incendiar- 
ism, suicide,  and  murder.'*  As  to  its  moral  effects, 
alcohol  destroys  the  will  power,  moral  perception, 
conscience,  affection,  self  respect  and  regard  for 
others. 


ARITHMETK'. 

{Any  eight.) 

1.  Discuss  the  idea  and  reispe<'tive  relations  of  ci-nt.  nickel. 

dime  and  dollar,  ami  Sl.W.  fti.iX).  $5.(M>  and  SIO.OO 
bills,  as  to  a  pupil  ready  for  such  work. 

2.  At  what  time  in  the  course  of  study  shouhl  tbi*  impils  Ik* 

given  some  practice  in  making  and  receipting  bills? 
Indii'ate  such  a  bill  a»  you  w<mld  use*,  and  also  the 
grade  to  which  yiMi  think  it  applicable. 
.'{.  Tlinmgh  what  observation  and  <iuesti<»n  would  you  lead 
a  pupil  to  the  dis<'«)very  of  method  for  finding  the 
area  of  a  rectangle,  a  right  angled  triangle  ?  Indicate . 

4.  .\n  irregular  piece  of  land,  containing  'AO  A..  W  s«j.  rd., 
iA  exchanged  for  a  Mjuare  pi(*<t^  containing  the  same 
area.  This  was  diviae<i  into  A'l  uqual  s<iuarcs,  what 
waa  the  length  of  the  si<le  of  each  ? 

'>.  What  is  the  differt^nce  l>etween  the  simple  intert^st  and 
the  bank  discount  of  $450.01)  at  5^  for  «  yrs.  10  mon  ? 

fi. 


Pkin. 

Rate 

i 
Int. 

Time. 

AMorxT. 

•  • 

r> 

1 

•  • 
1 

2yr«.:tmo.  lOda.  . 

Sl.HiKi  61  i 

flKT-W  OO 

1_» 

•  • 

f7S0  00 

••. 

*B 

$1 ,700  00 

$10  58 

•JJ>  days. 

•  ■ 

7.  Fiud  the  cost  of  three  pi»»ces  of  timber.  ea<*h  2t>  f«*ft  h>ng 
and  0  in.  by  l»  in.,  at  51.7.5  iH»r  hundre<l  board  feet. 

H.  Wliat  will  it  cost  to  gild  a  U-inch  cube  at  4'.^  <eiit8  a 
s«|uare  inch? 

9.  \  man  owes  a  debt  of  tr^ 400.00  due  in  x  months.  Ky  pay- 
ing it  now  he  will  be  allowed  V^  off.  and  he  can 
borrow  this  money  at  .5^.  iwr  annum.  How  much 
may  lie  gained  by  bt>rn>wing  this  money  to  |>av  the 
•lebt  ? 

1.  A  cent  has  the  least  yahie  of  any  piece  of 
money  which  we  u.se.  A  nickel  is  worth  as  much 
{i.e.  will  buy  as  much)  as  ^\e  cents.  A  dime  is 
worth  as  much  as  ten  cents  or  two  nickels.  A  dol- 
h\r  will  buy  as  much  21s  one  hundred  cents,  twenty 
nickels,  or  ten  dimes.  A  fJl.OU  bill  is  an  ap:n^ement 
by  which  the  government  agrees  to  pay  onr  dollar 
in  coin  value,  to  the  holder,  according  Ut  tin*  term.* 
of  the  bill.  Since  theg<^»veriunent  fulfills  its  agnM'- 
nients  a  ^l.(K)  bill  is  worth  one  dollar,  ten  dimes, 
twenty  nickels,  or  one  hundred  cents.  552.(M>.  .<).(m.) 
and  $1().<X)  bills  an*  the  same  excepting  <liff«*r»»n(v 
in  value.  Siunples  should  Ix*  uschI  ami  tin*  dis- 
tinguishing marks  bn.>iight  out. 


s 
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'2.     Not  befoiv  tlie  fourth  nor  Inter  than  tho 
t^iMli.    Thi"  woiikl  Ih'  Miitnbic  fur  any  of  tlit'  tlim^ 
t!rui](-s.     Have  the  piipilBput  the  bill  in  nlKiut  this 
lortii : 
"Mr.  John  Jonwi,  KaiiKati  City,  M<t., 

Boi^lit  of  W.  D.  Morris  A  Co. 


■  Hozhw-B ('•■  p{.50 

Ki^niiil8lS"l("  ;>.14 
ltuzbxHiitcks...("  411 
llaml  saws (■•■      a> 


Till'  "  *  iiiilirati-s  the  amount  ot  each  item  and 
t  Ik'  t  iiiilicatca  the  total  amount.  These  should  Im' 
tilled  oul  by  the  pnpil. 


1 

X 

r) 

Have  the  pupil  understand  that  all  areas  arc 
nieiifiired  in  tenuis  of  square  unite. 

Let  A  B  (.'  1>  be  a  ret-langle  vlioee  length  is  eevcn 
units  luiii  whow  width  is  four  of  the  same  kind  of 
units.  Lei  tbe  square,  X,  have  iti<  sides  equal  to 
lhf!-e  units  ;  then  the  area  ot  X=l  fq.  unit ;  but 
n  M  N  (.'  eonlains  seveu  squares  the  eiie  of  X . '.  its 
au'a=  i*ven  Hq.  uniti^.  But  A  B  C  D  contains  four 
rwtangles  the  Bine  of  I)  M  X  C,  .-.  tlie  an-a  ot  A  B 
('  D  is  I'S  sq.  units.  Tlieii  since  the  length  ot  the 
reciiingle  A  B  C  Dis  7  units  and  its  width  is  4  units 
its  area  is  the  same  ns  the  product  of  its  two  di- 
mensions. As  to  the  right  triangle,  show  tlie 
pupils  that  every  right  triangle  is  the  half  of  a 
rectiingle  liavii^  for  its  two  dimensions  the  legs  of 
the  right  triangle, .'.  the  area  of  a  right  triangle 
i><|Urtls  iin(--lialf  the  product  cit  the  two  legs. 

4.  The  problem  is  impossible,  tor  a  square  Held 
i\itiii<'I  lie  divided  Into  42  equal  square  fields. 

'>.    There  is  no  difference. 


,..„. 

IHTF 

,„. 

T,„ 

.„:,.„.. 

■m'Mi> 

.>)T.  .tmi) 

.,,,. 

tlK«.'''l) 

,,..„. 

,. 

»;m)..ii. 

iimii.i          Lll(iria).iiui 

•IT-i". 

■"i   . 

iio.v 

->  .i.iy 

,.,„;- 

&4in.  (or 41  ft.).  Then  one  pii-w  would  eonlwn 
127  ft.  (2fixltt  in  boani  measure,  and  the  three 
pieces  would  contain  :18I  ft.  (.1x127)  in  board  meas- 
nie.    :[.81x$l.75=Hi.6C4- 

8.  If  it  is  a  14-ineh  cube,  the  area  of  each  of 
tbe  iii.t  faces  m  106  sq.  in.  .'.  tlie  six  faces  would 
have  an  ari*  of  1176  sq.  in.  This  at  4j  cents  per 
oq.  in.  would  cost  f.VJ.92. 

9.  It  the  man  were  allowed  .^'>  off  fur  cash, 
f(iU8(l.[)0  would  pay  the  debt.  This  burrowed  at 
5  'V  for  »  n)o.  would  amount  to  Siii'B'i.OAi.  Tbe 
gain  would  bi'$iMtW.(>l)—til2fl2.ii(>s  or  *117.:filJ. 

WIKSIKOF  KIUC.VTIIIX. 
(Srlfrt  M>.Saiidn»)»of*(r/i>Hr,i 
1.    Iii'ltnc  HMH'ni'ptliin. 

it.  Stiiiw  Ihal.  lufrlinlly.  all  iH-ntplliui  IiivhIvm  B|>ppn«t>- 
t.    .\n  imionnl.    Illtlrn 


A  pine  of  timber  2l>  ft.  hy  6  in.  by  «  in.  eon- 
iif  much  lumber  as  a  plank  2li  ft.  by  1  in.  by 


;<.   What  itu  yuu  iiniiJdvr  Ihi' tniv  aim  i>f  iilijcit  kfsioiiiilii  the 

It,  Du  vou  fef  any  linnortanl  ilMlUPIIiin  heiw«'n  Biipencp. 
ttuii  Hiiil  WMH-faltoii!  and  If  m.  whai? 

T.  To  ai-\|uiiv  new  kimwlcdfte  I"  tii  kmiw  nmivthititc  tinr  In 
lermaraf  thM  wblcli  wi-  ainaily  kmw.  Ituca  thb  l>- 
volvt  the  prliiciiiU'  ii(a|ipcn-rption*    Kinlain.  , 

".  Ill  what  B»n«  will  i>np"ii  pwiloun  iH'ni'pllono  aiut  >nwr- 
•fpliiiiu  ilt'lerminc  what  he  will  wi'  nii<l  give  Ui 
BHfiilloii  lo  whi-ii  Bum>iiiidt"i  by  an  fiivtroDiBcM 
relatively  ni'W? 

1.  Apperception  is  tlial  activity  of  mind  in 
which  the  meanintc  or  significance  of  sensuou 
eleuients  is  brought  out.  It  is  the  interpretatki 
of  the  sensuous  materijil  presented  to  the  mindia 
tbe  light  of  one's  past  experience. 

2.  Apperception  is  the  meaning  side  of  percep- 
tion just  as  it  is  of  every  mental  act.  The  chtr- 
octeristicuf  perception  is  thai  it  deals  wiilibctuallf 
present  particular  things ;  in  this  process  tbereue 
three  steps :  1 1 )  The  present^ition  of  the  seoBoir 
elements  standing  for  IheBeparticularthings.  (2) 
The  interpretation  of  these  sensory  elements  id 
the  light  ot  past  experience.  i:!l  The  assimite- 
tion  of  this  activity  by  the  organizei.1  self.  Apper- 
ception is  the  second  of  these. 

;i.  There  is  lirst  the  presentation,  or  existence 
side,  or  sensation,  in  every  perceptive  activity. 
Then  comes  the  reading  of  meaning;  Into  this  pre- 
sentation in  accordance  with  what  one  is.     A  thing 

4.  The  il1iten>t«.>  man  and  the  great  botanist, 
under  nunnal  neural  conditions,  liau>  the  nine 
presentation  or  senimtion  in  looking  at  the  phut. 
The  hot4inisl  must  have  the  larger  ami  richer  i^ 
p«>ni'ption  of  the  object  because  he  has  the  larger 
fund  ■>f  plant  experience  to  bring  lo  it*"  inlerpieO- 

.1.  The  true  aim  of  object'  lessons  is  to  aid  in 
thought :  they  slionid  stn-ngthen  the  child  in  this 

U.    Associatiun  may  be  considerv-d  ns  the  umplest 
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!f?tage  of  apperception ;  it  is  that  stage  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  mind  in  interpreting  presenta- 
tions seems  ahnost  passive  and  mechanical  and 
externally  determined. 

7.  Yes,  this  is  apperception.  We  can  only 
know  in  terms  of  what  we  are.  It*s  the  old  ques- 
tion of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  nearest 
related  unknown. 

8.  In  the  sense  that  one  is  most  interested  in 
tliose  things  that  have  most  of  self  in  them.  They 
mean  most  to  him,  and  are  in  keeping  with  his 
nature. 


3. 
4. 


THE  TEMPEST. 

Near  the  close  of  Act  III  Ariel  says: 

'•  I  and  my  fellows  are  ministers  of  fate,  etc." 
With  the  text  before  you  quote  any  lines  that  seem 
to  you  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  repentance  as  a  means 
of  treeine  one's  self  from  the  effects  of  his  evil  deeds. 

Rea<1  carefully  the  last  utterance  of  Alonzo  in  Act  III, 
beginning : 

"  O.  it  is  monstrous,  monstrous! 
Methought  the  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it." 
and  tell  what  state  of  mind  is  heie  expressed.    Find 
other  passages  bearing  upon  your  answer. 

What  view  of  the  family  as  an  institution  of  society  does 
Prospero  set  forth,  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
Act  IV? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  great  pageant  which 
I'ro«i>ero  provides  after  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda? 

1.  Ariel,  in  a  sx)eech  beginning  as  indicated, 
places  clearly  before  the  criminals  their  evil  deeds. 
Having  done  this,,  and  having  brooght  them,  it 
would  seem,  to  a  realization  of  the  nature  of  their 
sins,  he  closes  by  telling  them  what  it  is  that  will 
save  them,  namely, 

•*  Nothing  but  heart  sorrow  and  a  clear  life  ensuing." 

2.  The  state  of  mind  expressed  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Alonzo  is  that  of  remorse.  He  is  so 
filled  with  this  feeling  that  it  seems  to  him  that 
nature  is  taking  the  part  of  an  avenger  and  keep- 
ing clearly  before  his  mind  his  evil  nature.  The 
passages  immediately  following  bear  upon  the 
same  idea.     Gonzalo,  a  moment  later,  says : 

••  All  three  of  them  are  desperate:  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poinon  given  to  work  a  long  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirit." 

Just  before  the  passage  quoted  Prospero,  sx>eak- 
'ng  of  the  effect  of  Ariel's  magic  upon  them,  says : 

•  My  high  <'harms  work, 
And  thes<^  mine  enemies  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions." 


•  » 


Prospero  dwells  esi)ecially  at  this  point  upon 
^  lie  sacrcdness  of  the  family  as  an  institution,  and 
Upon  the  necessity  of  the  ethical  element  which 
^nust  enter  into  all  true  emotion. 

4.  Whether  or  not  the  great  pageant  which 
Vrospero  introduces  after  the  union  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  has  any  symbolical  meaning  is  diflS- 
C'lilt  to  determine.  Its  dramatic  piupose  at  this 
I>oint  is  easy  to  see.  Amongst  other  things  that 
might  be  mentioned,  it  indicates  Prosperous  great 
p<jwer  as  a  magician,  serves  to  bridge  over  the 


time  while  the  drunken  conspirators  are  getting 
their  plot  perfected,  serves  as  a  kind  of  resting 
spell  for  the  reader,  thus  adding  emphasis  to  what 
goes  before  and  what  comes  after,  by  contrast,  and 
finally,  it  contributes  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
an  Elizabethan  audience  for  a  spectacle. 

HISTORY^ 
{Select  No.  6  and  any  otfier/our.)    • 

1.  What  is  history?    What  is  the  end  in  the  teaching  of 

history  ? 

2.  Give  a  suitable  line  of  Histor>'  work  for  second,  third  and 

fourth  years. 

8.  Why  is  the  Colonial  Period  so  important  ?  Politically, 
which  is  the  most  important  idea  of  the  Colonial 
Period? 

4.  Give  a  date  which  approximates  the  beginning  of "  the 

period  of  union  for  national  life  and  growth."  Give 
reason  for  date  selected. 

5.  "  Every  great  leader,  every  invention,  even"  great  move- 

ment, every  new  industry  should  be  clas.sified  upon 
the  ba.sis  of  the  institutional  idea  in  it,  and  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  Its  influence  on  each  of  the 
great  lines  of  growth."— State  Course  of  Study.  Discuss 
the  above  quotation. 

0.  Discuss  the  growth  of  the  idea  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  History  may  be  defined  as  the  life  develop- 
ment of  a  people,  or  as  the  change,  the  movement, 
the  progress  which  occurs  in  the  life  of  a  people. 
The  end  in  the  teaching  of  History  is  to  have  the 
pupil  live  through  this  gradual  growth  or  develop- 
ment and  fully  understand  it. 

2.  The  State  Manual  suggests  that  the  history 
work  for  the  second  and  third  years  should  be  : 
The  nature,  growth  and  advantage  of  institutional 
life  as  seen  in  the  study  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
home  observations.  It  fiuther  suggests  that  the 
history  work  for  the  fourth  year  follow  some  such 
trend  as  this : 

First  Part.  The  essentials  of  government  and 
the  necessitv  for  it  as  seen  in  familv,  school, 
town,  township,  county  and  business. 

Second,  Part.  The  study  of  Lief  the  Fortunate, 
Columbus,  King  Phillip,  Roger  Williams  and 
William  Penn  in  the  light  of  the  institutions 
they  represent. 

Third  Part.  The  study  of  Franklin,  Washing- 
ton,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Garfield  in 
the  light  of  the  institutions  they  represent. 

Professor  Kemp,  in  his  Outline  of  Methml  in 
Hi»tonjf  presents  the  idea  that  the  child, 
through  the  work  in  the  grades,  should  in  a 
general  way  live  through  the  experiences  of 
the  race  as  exhibited  in  its  tj-pical  experiences, 
and  to  this  end  suggests  that  the  second  year 
work  should  consist  of  stories  connected  with 
Persian  life,  that  the  third  year  work  should 
be  based  upon  Greek  life,  and  that  the  fourth 
year  work  should  be  based  upon  Roman  life. 
These  last  suggestions  have  the  advantage  of 
presenting  an  orderly  and  well  articulated 
course  of  instruction  looking  toward  a  very 
definite  end. 
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d  women  of  equal  or  higher  intellect- 
nt«,  we  fail  to  realize  our  littleness." 


iially,  the  teacher,   whether  in  city  or 

las  not  attained  a  high  status.     Over- 

the  profession   is,    because  it   is  the 

^-stone  to  other  callings,  the  average 

not    deliberately  qualified    himself 

olarship  or  in  professional  knowledge. 

ny  goes  to  corroborate  the  statements 

made  annuallv  bv  the  National  Com- 

Education.     As  the    public  school 

t  scholarly,  it  follows  that  his  inter- 

)road,  and  that  intt^llectually  he  is  not 

e  community.    In  the  school-room  it- 

1   happens  that   the  teacher  has  no 

ledge  of  his  subjects  than  an  acquaint- 

L^  facts  required  for  the  recitation.      A 

nt  in  Illinois  WTites  :      The  'criticism 

^v  upon  teachers  as  a  class  is  their 

ry  qualifications.    They  do  not  know 

?  sufficient! V  to  make  instruction  de- 

gical.'     A  t-t»acher  in  a    neighboring 

chiefly    the    teachers'    lack    of   *an 

broad  knowledge.     Our  elementary 

ught  by  young  persons  who  are  not 

ates  of  grammar  schools,  and  hardly 

schools.     Further,  our  high  school 

not,  as  a  rule,   made  up  of  college 


* 


lard  of  professional  equipment  of  the 
icher  is  as  would  be  expected,  even 
his  s<jcial  status.  Throughout  the 
L*a  i>re vails  that  any  one  who  knows 
uibject*  can  t<?ach,  and  that  any  one 
it  muscle  can  discipline.  The  public 
ith  a   low  standard   of   professional 


•ts  in  the  status  of  the  t<»acher  are,  to 
was  said  at  the  l)eginning,  lack  of 
re,  lack  of  scholarship,  lack  of  pro- 
liiig.  Incidentally,  partly  as  c^iuses 
results  of  these  defects,  there  must 
ose  facts ;  teaching  is  chosen  as  a 
a  large  majority  ;  the  average  length 
'  is  short  ;  there  is  a  lack  of  fixitv  of 
re  is  a  lack  of  securitv  because  of  im- 
nee  from  outside  ;  there  is  a  lack  of 
^)rogressiv<.'ness  ;  tliere  is  a  lack  of  a 
lal  spirit. 

briefly,  teaching  is  not  a  profession. 
a  statement  is  disturbing  to  the  com- 


placency of  the  earnest,  well-trained  teacher,  yet 
it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  and  is  so  regarded  by  the 
members  of  the  calling  at  large.  The  status  in 
the  poorer  and  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of 
the  country  is,  of  course,  decidedly  lower  than  it 
is  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Yet  the  defects 
presented  are  the  same.  The  difference  is  of  de- 
gree only.  Tliere  are  professional  tea<^'hers  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptions.- They  are  mixed  in  with  the  general 
mass  of  teachers,  and  in  any  composite  picture  of 
the  American  public  school  teacher  their  identity 
is  lost." 


Comfort  Encourages  Study. 


The  voice  of  Nature,  therefore,  forbids  the  inflic- 
tion of  annoyance,  discomfort,  pain,  upon  a  child, 
while  engaged  in  study.  If  he  actually  suffers 
from  position,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or  fear,  not  Only  is 
a  portion  of  the  eneiigy  of  his  mind  withdrawn 
from  his  lesson — all  of  which  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  it— but,  at  that  undiscriminating  age, 
the  pain  blends  itself  with  the  study,  makes  part 
of  the  remembrance  of  it,  and  thus  curiosity  and 
the  love  of  learning  are  deadened,  or  turned  away 
toward  vicious  objects.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
children's  hating  study.  We  insulate  them  by 
fear;  we  touch  them  with  non-conductors;  and 
then,  because  they  emit  no  spark,  we  gravely  aver 
that  they  are  non-electric  bodies.  If  possible, 
pleasure  should  be  made  to  flow  like  a  sweet  at- 
mosphere around  the  early  learner,  and  pain  be 
kept  beyond  the  association  of  ideas.  You  cannot 
open  blossoms  with  a  northeast  storm.  The  buds 
of  the  hardiest  plants  will  wait  for  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  the  sun,  though  they  perish  while 
waiting. 


Wanted,  Men. 


No  doubt  a  college  boy  will  learn  more  Greek 
and  Latin  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  college 
honors  are  to  be  mainly  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  those  languages ;  but  what  care  we  though  a 
man  can  speak  seven  languages,  or  dreams  in 
llebrc*w  or  Sanscrit,  because  of  their  familiaritv, 
if  he  has  never  learned  the  language  of  sympathy 
for  human  suffering,  and  is  deaf  when  the  voice  of 
truth  and  duty  utters  their  holy  mandates?  We 
want  men  who  feel  a  sentiment,  a  consciousness  of 
brotherho(Kl  for  the  whole  human  race.  We  want 
men  who  will  instruct  the  ignorant,  not  delude 
them,  who  will  succor  the  weak,  not  prey  upon 
them.  We  want  men  who  will  fly  to  the  moral 
breach  when  the  waters  of  desolation  are  i)ouring 
in,  and  who  will  stand  there,  and  if  need  be,  die 
there,  applause  or  no  applause.— /fora<y  Mnnti. 
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TitE  "ExGLisii  Sparrow. 


Althi-^ugh.  ioT  some  years,  these  house  sparrows 
have  lived  as  near  me  as  thev  are  t«>dav.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  taken  little  interest  in  them. 

An  unenviable  reputation  preceded  their  arrival 
and  the  right-hand  of  f^'llowship  was  never  ex- 
tended tt**  them  but  what  is  that  to  such  self-cen- 
tered bipeds.  They  are  accustomt^i  to  the  ci>ld 
shoulder. 

This  spring  my  dislike  for  two  of  these  feathered 
ohirper?  came  near  leading  to  their  annihilation. 
It  was  in  this  wis*^ :  For  several  years  some  little 
wrens  have  built  in  our  p«?rch.  They  had  pre- 
empte«.i  the  place  and  we  all  voted  them  a  clear 
title.  J  "Til  id  I  say?  Xo.  these  greedy  spam^ws 
acknowledge  the  claim  of  no  bird  before  their 
own.  This  year,  very  early,  twv-*  of  them  took 
p»"-seesti'^n  of  the  wren's  home.  They  worked 
vigi»njusly  carrying  coarse  grase  and  weeds,  and 
later  feathers  for  a  lining,  w^  their  nest.  Thf re 
was  no  beauty  aN.^ut  this  nest,  and  even  the  lining 
was  so  carelessly  ntted  in.  that  frequently  feathers 
were  wafted  iMit  into  thtr  vani.  In  this  nest  the 
mother-bird  laid  her  light  blue  tggs.  spi-tted  with 
bp.'wn.  She  was  sining  on  her  nes«  when  the 
littltr  wrens  arrived  April  —x  We  feared  they 
w»  uld  leave  u  hen  they  found  their  hon:e  occupi«rd. 
rut  they  submitted  with  a  beautiful  spirit  to  the 
inevitable,  and  after  careful  prospecting,  chose  a 
n-jiple.  r.«  't  far  fr:'ni  the  house,  in  which  to  biiild 
their  ucst. 

After  the  sparn.-w  had  beer,  sitting  -i::  ht-rnest 
f.-r  near'.v  tw,~.  weeks,  we  heard  air.t  cries  o.-niins 
frxni  the  r>^  s^  Hindi  ng  nicch  '.:kt  the  sq".eak  ot 
'.iit-e  n::cr:.  As  :"..e  ..iays  w-  r.t  by  :r.-:?e  cries  S~ 
can:^  1.  ^.d^  r.  ar-l :  -day  :l-.e:r  voices  ?*en:  a?  *:r  r.^ 
ar.vi  sparrrw-like  a>  :r.a:  of  the  gr  ^*r.  Vir^.is.  al- 
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did  not  hi3  mate  come  to  his  rescue?  About  every 
three  minutes  she  passed  near,  bringing  f<:<id  t** 
her  little  ones.  What  dull  ears!  Or  what  cruel 
indifference ! 

After  several  minutes  of  this  seeming  agony.  tli»r 
male  dew  to  the  nest  and  left  the  worm  with  on»r 
of  his  big-mouthed  babies.  Then  he  flew  gayly  r«  • 
the  swaying  branch  of  a  tree,  where  he  k-oke^l 
happy  enough  to  sing. 

T«>  this  peaceful  scene  canie  his  overworke*! 
sp'use  with  cruel  berating  for  her  gay  lord.  If  I 
caught  the  spirit  of  his  answer  it  was  this :  "Don't 
you  try  to  dictate  to  me."  and  the  pix)r  ni«xhtrr 
went  back  crestfallen  t«:»  her  wtjrk  f-^r  their  htin- 
gr>-  little  ones. 

S:»me  twenty  or  thirtv  minutes  later,  the  male 
ret  timed  to  the  arbi"krTitae  with  the  same  ag»:*niz- 
ing  ciy~.  This  time  he  held  in  his  bill  a  snaJl 
white  butterfly.  The  previous  scene  was  repeated 
exactly,  until  the  butterfly  was  depT-sited  with 
the  babied,  but  my  interpretation  oi  his  crv  this 
time  was  si>mewhat  different.  It  was  a  condensed 
•*  see  me !  see  me  !  see  me ! " 

What  a  contrast  between  the  noisy  obcmsive- 
ness  *>i  the  male  and  the  quiet.  m<>iest.  yet  basi- 
ness-like  manner  of  the  female. 

The  female  usually  brought  hrr  prr-via-xis  fr?m 
the  trees  or  plantsr— furnished  the  vegetables — 
w'nile  the  male  brought  the  meat,  tf>diy.  I  d>y 
ry<  suppoee.  however,  that  they  thus  iliviiie  up 
their  work.  I  shall  makr  iirther  otservskti-^iis. 
for  even  English  sparTi:>ws  are  interesting. 

Every  time,  however.  :Lat  I  see  uie  li  these- 
birds  with  f<xd  that  the  blieciris  used  lo  etpr-y. 
I  do  n-  c  feel  much  Like  £t''~ii:;£  :he  Ezx'ish  spar- 
rows cre^li:  for  tht  g'*:d  ihry  are  doing.  Tb-y 
•Ir.^ve  ocr  bliaebirds  a»"ay. 

L:r\  F&:w>-  MvMvKsv.  in  r   -.'..--S-n.  •/ J^>i    .-•'. 
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[In  Two  Parts—PaHL] 

AS  THE  light  of  modern  investigation  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the 
Celtic  people,  more  and  more  does  it  become 
manifest  that  the  richest  treasures  of  modern 
romance  are  distinctly  traceable  to  (-eltic 
song  and  story.  They  were  a  peoph?  whose 
artistic  nature  gave  of  its  stores  of  wealth 
to  the?  enriching  of  the  Christian  ages.  In 
the  mvths  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Teuton  is 


thurian  cycle  has  emlxxlied  most  compre- 
hensively the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Celtic 
people.  The  Arthurian  epic,  the  n^flection 
of  the  earlier  times,  at  first  is  made  tlic 
theme  of  the  poet,  and  King  Arthur  be- 
comes the  subject  of  song,  and  is  transferred 
from  earthlv  scentjs  of  real  life  to  be  tl)e 
idealized  and  mytliological  king.  Later  he 
becomes  the  ty])e  of  the  resplendent  sover- 
eign who  reigns  with  unlimited  power  over 


the  expression  of  the  fear  of  man,  but  little  I  an  earthly  kingdom.     In  the  twelfth  cen- 


of  his  aspiration;  much  of  the  gross,  material 
tendency,  little  of  spiritual  longing.  When 
the  Celt  brought  his  warm,  impulsive  na- 
ture to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  life,  he 
approached  a  solution  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  conscious,  individual  existence.  The 
chivalry  that  animated  his  very  being  de- 
manded that  his  conquests  be  distinguished 
by  individual  heroism.  To  conquer  self 
was  to  him  the  highest  virtue  attainable. 
His  fine  sense  of  human  sympathy  was 
coupled  with  such  tender  recognition  of  the 
iK^auty  of  nature  as  to  make  this  people 
stand  as  a  synonym  for  some  of  the  diviner 
characteristics  of  man. 

In  English  there  have  been  three  cla.sses 
of  Romantic  literature — the  Romance  of 
Real  Life,  the  Allegorical  Romance  and  the 
Romance  of  Chivalry.  The  Romance  of 
Chivalry  htis  four  great  cycles — the  Carlo- 
vingian,  the  Alexandrine,  the  Dano-Saxon 
and  the  Arthurian.     Among  these  the  Ar- 

<"  \  ThesiH;  h  part  for  the  Decree  of  Master  of  Arts,  on 
Examination,  in  the  Punt-Graduate  Department.  ('ourM>  N, 
Peda^ofo*.  <»'  the  Unlvenrity  of  Woonter.  June  H,  !>«»>. 


tury,  however,  the  legend  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Anglo-Xorman  j)eople  is  touched  with 
sj)iritual  significance  and  King  Arthur  be- 
comes the  leader  of  the  "Knights  of  the 
Rouncl  Table,'*  while  the  search  for  the 
Holy  Grail  bcn-omes  the  means  of  salvation, 
sought  by  every  earnest  knight.  Sir  Gala- 
had, unsullied  by  contact  with  evil,  stands 
illumined  by  the  light  of  the  wondrous 
cup  clothed  in  white  samite.  The  legends 
of  Arthur  and  his  knights  were  told  and  re- 
told, but  not  until  the  creative  soul  of  Walter 
Map,  who  was  both  j)oet  and  jiriest,  did 
they  embody  that  mystic  meaning  which 
gleams  through  the  enchanting  recital  of 
heroic  struggle  ever  tending  to  the?  realiza- 
tion of  the  power  that,  througli  a  spotless 
life,  shall  lead  the  soul  to  eternal  light.  The 
church,  seizing  upon  tlie  legend  of  the 
Siicred  cup,  sees  in  this  a  suflicient  cause  for 
the  most  valorous  deeds  ascribed  to  king  or 
knight.  Merlin  wielded  the  magic  of  the 
pagan  world,  but  when  the  Holy  (J rail  was 
made  the  center  of  the   legends,   then  was 
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transformed  the  magical  story  into  the 
Christian  story  of  the  cup  having  been 
cntruste(i  to  the  holy  man,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathani,  to  whom  the  knights,  who  sought  to 
view  the  cuj),  traced  their  lineage.  Personal 
purity,  to  be  chaste  in  thought,  word  and 
(Iced,  was  the  condition  on  which  the  cup 
eould  be  retained.  When  one  of  the  keep- 
ers had  broken  this  condition,  the  cup  dis- 
api>eared  and,  ever  after,  it  was  a  favorite 
eni})loyment  of  the  knights  to  go  in  search 

of    it.    ^ 

J. o well  savs  of  his  treatment  of  the 
legend :  '*  I  have  enlarged  the  circle  of  com- 
petition in  search  of  the  miraculous  cuj)  in 
su(*h  a  manner  as  to  include  not  onlv  other 
l)ersons  than  the  heroes  of  the  *  Round 
Table,'  but  also  a  period  of  time  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  King  Arthurs  reign.''  Sir 
Launfal  is  not  a  knight  of  the  famous 
''  Hound  Table/'  neither  does  the  halo  of  a 
far  distant  time  surround  the  head  of  the 
young  knight,  but  nearer  to  our  own  time, 
he  l)eeomes  the  bearer  of  a  messagt^  fraught 
with  the  true  significance  of  the  Christian 
life. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  Prelude  to  Part 
First,  the  poet  represents  the  "musing  or 
L^anist"  as  allowing  his  fingers  to  wander 
over  the  keys  of  his  instrument  feeling  for 
the  exi)ression  of  his  theme.  His  soul  is 
full  of  the  truth  he  wishes  t(»  utter  and  the 
touch  of  his  iUvStrument  transforms  the 
Ldinting  beauty  into  definite  form.  Then 
begins  the  develoi)ment  of  the  theme. 

Heaven  lies  around  us  in  our  infancv, 
but  everv  dav  sees  a  revelation  as  if  from 

ft  ft 

the  mountain  where  God  appears  and  talks 
with  man.  Each  day  sees  some  struggle  of 
the  soul  to  free  itself  from  the  thralldom  of 
sin  :  each  day  sees  some  temptation  with- 
stood, some  victory  gjiined,  some  divine 
message  vouchsafeil.  Glimpses  of  l>etter 
ihiuirs  mav  unconsciouslv  lift  the  soul  to  a 

•  -  ft  • 

tintT  appriviation  of  truth. 

All  nature  contributes  to  soul  culture,  the 
skies,  the  winds,  the  mountains,  the  druid 
oak,  the  inspiring  sea — all  utter  inspiring 


words.  Protection,  hope,  courage,  benedic- 
tion, inspiration  are  the  voices  of  nature. 
The  bending  sky  tells  of  the  brooding  mercy 
of  God  himself;  the  great  winds  prophesy 
nobler  lives  ;  the  mountain  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  lofty  peak  says  climb  toward  heaven, 
it  is  only  through  struggle  that  heights 
are  reached ;  the  benediction  of  the  wood 
awaits  the  weary  climber  upward ;  and  the 
sea  with  its  ceaseless  movement  inspires  to 
action.  Earth,  the  material,  that  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  gets  its  price  for  what  it  gives 
us.  All  things  are  sold  at  the  "  Devil's 
booth.''  When  evil  is  purchased,  the  price 
paid  is  in  the  coin  of  the  soul.  For  trivial 
things,  for  the  bubbles,  the  whole  soul  is 
put  in  hazard.  But  the  good,  heaven  itself, 
is  the  gift  of  (Jod,  who  gives  himself  for  the 
mere  asking.  The  glorious  June,  a  choice* 
gift  of  the  divine  beneficence,  "  may  \ye  had 
by  the  poorest  comer." 

The  wondrous  beaut v  of  the  June  dav 
brings  heaven  down  to  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
She  comos  so  close  to  earth  that  she  mav 
feel  nature  attuned  to  heavenlv  music.  The 
murmur  of  life  is  heard — the  very  clod 
feels  a  '*  stir  of  might "  ''  that  climbs  to  a 
soul  in  grass  and  flowers."  All  nature  is 
instinct  with  life  and  everv  tinv  blade  and 

ft  m^ 

leaf  and  blossom  becomes  the  home  of  some 
happy  creature.  The  thrilling  life  of  meadow, 
hill  and  valley  bespeaks  the  beauty  of  the 
perfect  day.  This  full,  rich  life  of  the  sum- 
mer finds  voice  in  the  song-bird — the  moth- 
er-bird sings  to  her  nest,  her  mate  sings  to 
the  world.  Her  sphere,  though  a  narrower 
one,  is  filled  with  the  music  of  her  soul; 
he  sings  to  the  wider  world  and  fills  it  with 
the  melody  of  his  being.  *'  Which  song  was 
the  best  ?  "  Each  hath  done  what  he  eould. 
Now  the  earth  is  renewed — 

*'  And  whatever  o(  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Come?*  fltHxling  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 
Into  e\-ery  ban.'  inlet  and  creek  and  bay." 

The  heart  partakes  of  the  season's  good 
cheer  and  comes  into  the  fullness  of  joy.  The 
presence  of  life  and  vigor  is  instinctively 
felt.     One  could  not  help  knowing  that  the 
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bl<>s.s()ms  swell;  messages  are  borne  on  the 
breeze  **  that  dandelions  are  blossoming 
near,'-  "  that  maize  has  sprouted,"  that 
"streams  are  flowing/'  that  "the  river  is 
bluer  than  the  sky,"  that  "  the  robin  is 
plasterin*?  his  nest  hard  by."  But  if  the 
breeze  did  not  bring  the  good  news  we 
should  guess  it  all  by  the  lowing  of  yon 
heifer  and  the  lusty  crowing  of  bold  chanti- 
cleer. 

•Joy  displaces  grief,  the  beautiful  June  has 
broujzht  unalloyed  happiness  and  the  heart 
turns  heavenward.  All  nature  inspires  to 
the  noblest  effort;  it  is  easy  to  be  striving 
upward  now.  Gra^s  is  green,  skies  are  blue, 
and  so  hearts  may  be  true,  because  "  'tis  the 
natural  way  of  living."  All  the  struggle 
and  grief  are  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
the  cloudless  sky.  The  June  day  has  be- 
come articulate  with  life  and  beauty,  a 
peace  has  succec»<led  the  storm.  The  clouds 
have  fieri,  we  know  not  whither,  and  the 
clear  bending  sky  says  to  man,  forget  your 
sorrow  and  woe — let  all  these  hurts  of  the 
storm V  dav 

"Liir  ilrep  'neath  a  hiU'uco  ]»un'  and  smooth, 
Like  )>uriJl-om  ••touts  hi'aU'<l  with  snow." 

The  knight  amid  all  the  quiet  glory  of  the 
perfect  day  remembers  the  keeping  of  his 
vow.  Hope  and  aspiration  are  the  emo- 
tions awaked  in  Sir  LaunfaFs  heart.  The 
significance  of  this  Prelude  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  rare  lM*autv  of  the  June  dav  is 
in  harmony  with  the  buoyant,  hopeful 
Ixart  intent  upon  the  keeping  of  his  vow. 
Attainment  seems  an  easv  task.  The  balm  v 
air.  the  beamy  light,  the  fragrant  blossoms, 
all  make  life  seem  full  of  possibilities.  The 
new  life  (►f  the  June  day  finds  response  in 
the  vigorous,  untried  young  soul  of  Sir 
Launfal. 

He  calls  to  his  use  such  trappings  as  wmU 
harmonize  with  the  mission  on  which  he  is 
about  to  start.  He  sees  in  the  search  for 
the  holy  cup  a  task  in  full  accord  with  the 
most  ceremonious  preparations.  Aspiration 
makes  him  earnest,  hope  points  to  a  vision 
true. 


The  vision  reveals  the  (|uiet  beauty  of  the 
summer  dav  ;  the  crows  bv  twos  and  threes, 
the  drowsy  cattle,  the  tuneful  birds,  the 
whisi)ering  leaves  give  a  setting  in  contrast 
to  the  "  proudest  hall  in  the  North  Coun- 
tree."  The  poet  clearly  suggests  his  theme 
bv  the  contra.st  introduced  between  the 
bright,  cheery  day,  the  glittering  array  of 
the  knight  and  the  dull,  gray,  forbidding 
castle  walls  which  typify  the  selfishness  of 
the  proud  master.  The  light  and  warmth 
of  summer  in  vain  had  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate the  chilly  walls,  every  effort  had  been 
repulsed  and  the  castle  had  remained  closed 
save  to  "lord  and  lady  of  high  degree ;  "  no 
welcome  to  the  lowlv,  no  sunshine  in  the 
heart  but  winter  reigning  in  the  midst  of 
the  summer  landscape.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  yoimg  knight's  armor  seemed  to  concen- 
trate the  centuries  of  summers  ])esieging 
upon  the  repellent  castle  walls  and  the  surly 
clang  of  the  drawbridge  sounds  the  note  of 
the  inner  selfish  heart  whose  outward  sem- 
blance is  that  of  youth  and  strength,  but 
youth  and  strength  untried  by  struggle,  by 
conflict ; 

"Sir  Launfal  fla}<hc<l  forth  in  his  iinM*arro<l  mail. 
To  seek  in  all  elimes  for  the  Holy  (irail." 

Nature  again  gives  a  setting  for  the  hope 
in  the  heart, 

"  It  was  morning  on  hill  and  .stream  and  trre 
And  morninp  in  the  vounK  knight's  heart."' 

The  castle  is  still  the  one  blot  on  the  scene, 
all  else  is  joyous,  but  it  stands  alon(*  reject- 
ing the  gifts  of  the  sunshine. 

As  the  knight  by  his  gorgeous  panoply 
illumined  the  gateway,  his  hope,  his  aspira- 
tion are  turned  to  loathing  by  the  crouching 
leper.  His  dainty  nature  is  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  the  begging,  moaning  crea- 
ture. The  sunshine  has  not  penetrated  his 
heart  to  give  the  hai)py-starred  young 
knight  spiritual  illumination.  His  heart 
responded  not  to  the  needs  of  the  leper,  so 
the  coin  that  he  gave  was  to  rid  himself  of 
the  •  unwelcome  demand.  Sunshine  gave 
place  to  scorn,  and  heart  ceased  to  pulsate 
with  the  warmth  and  glow  of  endeavor. 
When  scorn  enters    the    heart,  t^ 
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Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  must  have  been 
a  life-long  inspiration.  Harvard,  which  has 
given  direction  and  impulse  to  so  many 
Americans  was  almost  at  his  door.  We  ex- 
pect something  from  such  environment,  nor 
does  Lowell  disappoint  us — ^an  accomplished 
si-holar,  a  successful  teacher,  a  rare  poet,  our 
keenest  American  critic,  a  consummate  diplo- 
mat, a  profound  patriot,  and  an  earnest  re- 
former. We  scarcely  expect  to  see  in  a  man 
of  studious  leisure,  fastidious  taste,  and  con- 
servative disposition  the  warm  friend  of  the 
negro  and  the  zealous  advocate  of  his  free- 
dom tliat  Mr.  Lowell  proved  to  be.  We  may 
reasonablv  doubt  that  he  foresaw  the  influ- 
ence  he  would  have  in  quickening,  as  he  did, 
the  anti-slavery  conscience,  though  it  is  a 
pretty  clear  note  that  he  strikes  in  the 
^*  Present  Crisis.'-  So,  too,  we  may  feel  fairly 
(H?rtain  that  his  convictions  on  this  point 
were  reached  through  a  process  of  develop- 
ment. There  may  be  not  a  little  of  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  opening  lines  of  "Sir 
Launfal" — 

•  i.)vt'r  his  keys  the  musing  organint 

B(>K> lining  doubtfully  and  far  away, 

First  leUs  Jiis  fingrers  wandtr  as  they  list, 

An<l  buiMs  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay." 

As  the  Texas  controversy  grew  warmer  it 
Inrame  clear  that  Garrison,  Phillips,  Gid- 
dings,  Whittier  had  a  new  ally. 

•'  They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
III  the  right^with  two  or  three" 

was  his  crv.  No  doubt  existed  after  that  of 
his  sacred  convictions,  his  moral  courage, 
and  his  disregard  of  popular  favor.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Briggs  in  a  tribute  to  Lowell's  grasp 
of  higher  politics  and  his  devotion  to  moral 
principles  says:  "He  will  never  narrow 
himself  to  a  party  that  does  not  include 
mankind,  nor  will  he  dally  with  his  muse 
when  he  can  invoke  her  aid  in  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  and  suflTering." 

Too  slow,  we  fancy,  did  Lowell  find  the 
world  to  agree  with  him.  Freedom  to  him 
was  a  blazing  principle,  but  it  seemed  to 
smolder  in  the  hearts  of  his  sluggish  people. 
Yet  he  was  firm  in  his  uncompromising 
allegiance  to  humanity  and  right,  believing 


in   the    final    triumph    of    Truth    though 
dragged  to  the  scaffold. 

•Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  tm  the 
throne,— 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  un- 
known 

"Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his 
own." 

He  opposed  the  Mexican  War,  but  the 
light  went  on.  He  condemned  slavery,  but 
the  master's  grip  tightened.  The  world 
grew  weary  of  exhortation,  and  it  was  hard- 
ened against  invective.  Lowell  had  fired 
his  heavy  guns,  and  his  ammunition  was 
gone.  No  resource  seemed  left.  In  this 
extremity,  by  merest  chance  as  we  learn,  he 
l>ethought  himself  of  wit!  and  the  world 
soon  found  that,  as  the  poet  himself  puts  it, 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  mighty  weapon  in- 
stead of  the  fencing  stick  he  had  supposed. 
And  Yankee  at  heart  as  he  was,  steeped  in 
New  England  spirit,  tradition,  and  affection, 
Lowell  saw  the  plain,  droll,  ungainly  Yan- 
kee dialect,  sparkling  with  wit  and  pointed 
with  satire,  thrilling  the  public  conscience 
as  all  his  fine  verses  had  not. 

"  The  Plowman's  whistle,  or  the  trivial  flute. 
Finds  more  respect  than  great  Appolo's  lute." 

Many  a  ray  of  hope  while  the  days  were 
growing  darker  must  have  accompanied 
those  cutting,  though  whimsical  prefaces  in 
prose  of  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  and  the 
lively  reflections  of  Hosea  Biglow,  with  now 
and  then  a  droll  performance  by  Birdo- 
freedom  Sawin.  Curtis  calls  it  humor  of 
the  purest  strain,  but  humor  in  dead  earn- 
est. 

While  the  abolitionists  were  still  in  the 
minority;  while  Mrs.  Stow^e  touched  the 
hearts  and  the  sympathies  of  two  conti- 
nents with  her  marvellous  story ;  while  John 
Brown  was  agitating  in  Kansas;  while 
Beecher  was  hurling  his  eloquence  at  the 
sullen  crowds  in  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, Lowell  kept  lashing  away  with  his 
Biglow  Papers.  They  concentrate  the  pro- 
found emotions  of  a  nation  ;  thev  cheer  the 
drooping  spirits  of  patriots ;  they  picture  the 
South  in  an  attitude  first  ridiculous,  then 
wrong;  thev  chide  Brother  John  across  the 
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t^ea  for  his  unbrotherly  spirit;  they  give  Lin- 
eohi  an  argument  of  the  question  on  his 
own  side  and  in  his  own  style — the  plain 
speech  of  the  plain  people.  Satire  must 
of  necessity  lose  some  of  its  point  by  lapse 
of  time,  and  yet,  even  to-day,  where  better 
do  we  find  portrayed  the  sophistry  of  the 
South  than  in  these  lines : 

•  The  mass  ouiiW  to  labor  an'  we  lay  on  softies. 
Thei's  ilu'  reasoii  I  want  to  spread  Freedom's  aree: 
Its  juits  all  the  eunninKest  on  us  in  ofllee, 
An'  reelizes  the  Maker's  orijf'nal  idee, 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he.*' 

or  in  these: 

•  The  fust  ihiuK  for  sound  politicians  to  lam  is, 
Thet  Truth,  to  dror  kindly  in  all  sorts  o'  harness, 
Mns'  he  kep'  in  the  abstract,— for,  come  to  api>ly  it. 
You're  sure  to  hurt  some  folks's  interest  by  it." 

Lowell  was  hopeful  of  the  present  and 
had  faith  in  man.  Not  a  faith  which  can 
not  see  (lod  and  which  must  look  to  the 
hereafter  for  the  solution  of  j>erplexing 
doubts,  but  a  divine  faith  that  was  stronger 
for  the  strong  right  arm  of  true  Americans, 
armed  for  the  truth.  He  believed  in  Phil- 
lips— 

'•  Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  content, 
lie  s4i\v  God  stand  up<m  the  weaker  side."— 

and  in  ( biddings — 

'*  Fear  nothing,  and  hope  all  things,  as  the  Right, 
Alone  may  do  se<"urely :  every  hour 
Th«'  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient  Night 
Los«-  somewliat  of  their  long  usurpe<l  power," 

and  once  more, 

•'  <  "ount  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  henK's,— 
ThfV  were  souls  that  stood  alone." 

But  Lowell  readilv  saw  who  led  all  the 
rest,  and  the  fullness  of  his  human  faith  cen- 


tered in  Lincoln.  Nowhere  else  in  all  his 
writings  does  he  so  reach  the  sublime  as  in 
his  tribute  to  "  Our  Martvr  Chief." 

••  Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true 

With  brave  old  wiwlom  and  sincerity  I 

Here  was  a  t>i>e  of  the  true  elder  race. 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  t<»  face. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil— the  Hrst  American." 

If  Lowell  differed  greatly  from  Lincoln 
in  temperament  and  culture,  as  he  did,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  sav  that  these  two  Ameri- 
can  types  were  alike  in  their  broad  hu- 
manity and  their  intense  patriotism.  Re- 
ferring once  more  to  the  eloquent  eulogy  of 
George  William  Curtis  he  speaks  of  Lowell's 
life  as  a  glorious  service,  and  of  his  memory 
as  a  benediction.  "  His  career  was  one  of 
progress,  and  'his  moral  earnestness  was 
l>eneficent  and  stimulating." 

The  charge  of  his  disloyalty  to  America 
and  American  institutions,  sometimes  made 
even  at  this  late  day,  must  issue  from 
ignorance  or  prejudice.  If  he  has  decried 
some  of  our  un-American  tendencies  the 
fault  is  in  ourselves,  and  the  credit  his. 
Lowell  was  independent  of  majorities,  and 
impatient  wuth  the  servility  that  makes 
men  slaves  to  party  rather  than  adherents 
to  principle.  Basing  his  political  duty  uj)- 
on  individual  conscience  and  common  sense, 
with  high  aspirations  toward  lofty  issues, 
with  a  sublime  faith  in  the  destinv  of  his 
people,  we  must  more  and  more  come  to  rc»c- 
ognize  in  Lowell  an  apostle  of  freedom, 
and  a  grand  type  of  a  s])lendid  American. 

TEKRE  II.VITE,  lNH. 


COLKRIDGE'S  AKCIEXT  ^MARIXER  VIEWED  A8  AN  AT.LEGORY. 


WILLIAM  A.  McBETH. 


IXTmU)r<TOKY. 


MANY    differe 
pressed  as 


different  views  have  }>een  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  merits  as  well  as  th<» 
purposes  of  this  remarkable  poem.  The 
criticism  is  made  bv  some  that  it  is  an  inco- 
herent  })ie(e  of  patchwork,  having  little,  if 


any  evidence  of  plan  or  purpose,  except  it 
be  to  mvstifv  or  startle  the  reader.  Some 
have  even  declared  it  to  be  the  phantasy  of  a 
mind  distorted  by  dissipation.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  called  it  the  most  wonderful  of 
poems  and  its  author  the  greatest  of  men. 
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De  Quincey  himself,  a  brilliant  man  in  the 
literary  world,  held  these,  to  us  unapprecia- 
tive  mortals,  somewhat  extravagant  views, 
but  while  the  world  gives  to  Coleridge  high 
meed  of  praise,  time  has  not  justified  the 
statement.  The  belief  has  been  expressed 
that  it  is  the  allegorical  expression  of  a 
deeper  psychological  meaning  than  the  su- 
perficial reader  may  think.  Coleridge  was 
a  man  of  great  fertility  of  mind,  a  student 
and  expounder  of  philosophy.  He  had 
peculiar  and  original  views  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious and  social  problems.  His  religious 
views  he  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
seemed  to  him  reasonable.  His  social  views 
also  varied  as  he  received  new  light. 

Does  the  poem  embody  the  religious  creed 
of  its  author?  If  so,  what  may  appear  of 
his  probable  views  of  particular  dogmas,  of 
various  sects?  Does  he  believe  in  predes- 
tination, free  will,  salvation  by  grace?  Is 
he  a  Unitarian  or  a  Trinitarian?  Mav  he 
not  seek  to  show  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
universal  order;  his  relation  to  the  humble 
lower  creatures,  to  his  fellows  and  to  his 
(lod?  Whatever  may  be  the  true  interpre- 
tation, it  seems  left  to  the  acute  searchers  of 
later  times,  rather  than  the  time  of  Coleridge 
himself,  to  discover.  Neither  he  nor  his  con- 
temporaries have  given  a  clue  to  its  purpose 
or  explanation.  The  poem  must  furnish 
its  own  interpretation  if  it  has  any. 

It  is  thought  that  an  examination  of  the 
jK>em  with  reference  to  this  allegorical  mean- 
ing and  its  interpretation  might  not  be  amiss. 
However  imperfect  the  result,  it  may  be  at 
least  suggestive.  Various  difficulties  suggest 
themselves  that  might  not  appear,  for  in- 
stance, in  The  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  to  which 
I  conceive  it  to  have  some  resemblance.  In- 
stead of  being  the  somewhat  formal  j)ictures 
of  a  plain  unlearned  man,  who  was  anxious 
to  have  his  similes  understood  as  in  the  alle- 
gory' of  Bunyan,  this  production  is,  first  of 
all,  picturesque,  free,  poetical,  intended  per- 
haps for  delectation  rather  than  for  edifica- 
tion. Moreover,  Coleridge's  breadth  of  in- 
tellect and  learning  leaves  much  freer  scope 


for  the  variation  of  his  moral,  social  or  phil- 
osophical views.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  to 
discern  what  may  be  the  true  or  intended 
value  of  his  similes  in  several  possible  inter- 
pretations, would  be  more  difficult  in  Cole- 
ridge's case  than  in  Bunyan's.  Coleridge 
may  be  entirely  willing,  even  desirous,  to 
mystify  by  the  use  of  his  figures;  Bunyan 
desires  to  explain,  clarify,  illuminate. 

The  figures  used  in  The  Ancient  Mariner 
are  not  all  new  and  strange.  The  journey, 
whether  as  a  pilgrimage,  as  in  PUgrinis 
Progreiifi^  or  as  a  voyage,  as  in  this  poem, 
is  a  familiar  figure  for  the  course  of  life. 
The  ship  is  the  type  of  organized  state  or 
society.  The  white-winged  bird  is  a  usual 
type  for  the  spirit,  or  for  a  spiritual  attribute. 
The  various  figures  and  their  meanings  will 
necessarily  receive  more  minute  attention  in 
the  examination  of  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
There  is  in  a  piece  of  literature  for  any 
reader  or  student  just  so  much  as  he  is  able 
to  find.  To  the  untutored  savage,  the  pre- 
cious gem  is  of  no  more  value  than  a  bit  of 
glass  or  quartz,  but  to  this  same  savage,  what 
proficiency  is  attained  by  practice  in  tracing 
his  prey  or  his  kind  by  the  broken  twig,  the 
trodden  flower,  or  grass.  So  to  the  student 
of  literature,  new  insight  and  clearer  views 
come  as  the  reward  of  diligent  toil  and 
ardent  devotion,  as  additions  to  treasures 
already  gleaned  from  wide  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, observation,  and  experience.  If  this 
examination,  crude  and  frivolous  as  it  mav 

7  » 

seem,  shall  give  but  a  faint  clue  to  an  abler 
mind,  by  which  greater  things  shall  be 
brought  to  light  concerning  this  poem,  the 
writer  shall  have  attained  a  result  most  sat- 
isfactory and  pleasant  to  himself. 

The  Ancient  Mariner. 


PART  I. 


Three  young  men  are  on  the  way  to  a 
wedding  feast;  they  meet  a  hoary,  wrinkled 
traveler,  who  detains  one  of  the  three,  to 
whom  he  relates  a  wonderful  tale  of  experi- 
ence. We  may  think  of  the  young  men  as 
inexperienced  worldlings,  bent  on  the  en- 
joyment of  a  season  of  transient  merry-mak- 
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injr,  \vlu>  nuvt  with  the  opposito  idea  of 
i»x|H»ritMirt\  as  n^pivsontotl  by  the  old  man. 
llr  ilotains  Imt  one  t>f  tho  thnv — showing 
that  hut  a  small  pn>portion  of  those  who 
have  the  lesscui  of  experience  oflen^l  them 
will  jrive  heeil  thereto.  His  story  is  the 
vovatre  t>n  Life's  sea:  a  souTs  historv  of  its 
exjvriemv.  The  lH\irinninjr,  the  setting  out 
o(  the  voyagi^rs  is  a  Inniutiful  port  nival  of 
the  enthusiasm  ami  fervor  of  vouth.  It  is 
Life's  j^dilen  morninsr,  all  is  hright  ami 
prt>mising: 

"  Tho  Nhi|>  >\rt>  ohivi\Hi,  tho  h*r*H»r  oKHinNj. 
Morrily  kMxX  wo  tin*!* 
IVlow  «ho  kirk.  Ivlow  tho  hiU. 
lloKm  tho  lij;hthou:«i'  top." 

Awav  fnuu  the  familiar  landmarks,  the 
kirk,  the  light housi\  emblems  of  t^irly  in- 
lUuMuv  antl  guidamv,  out  on  the  lK>undU^ss, 
unfathomable,  unvvrtain  iHvan  of  the  futurv. 
t>n,  on  thev  ir\^  until,  **Over  the  nuist  at 
mH>n  "  the  veriieal  sun  of  life's  meridian 
shiiu>s  bkuing  down  uixm  them. 

"  Atul  wo«  tho  st^xnii  Mj»st  OWR10.  *ru1  ho 

Ho  struck  with  his  oVruikii)^  winics, 
\r.d  oh*!i*^l  u<  !i«mih  Ali>njc.  " 

The  Storm  and  sm^ss  of  tiv>ublo  have  over- 
taken I  he  vovas^^rs.  Perils  and  m>'$tories 
sum^und  tlieuK  l>:inct*r  on  all  sides,  whi^ 
knows  whieh  wav  to  turn?  Far  fiv^m  ihe 
kirk  and  li^rhthous^^  now.  thev  have  n\iolu\l 
the  other  extixme.  fr.^m  the  suns!une  and 
love  and  cu:da:uv  of  vouth  to  the  fosss  fiv^st. 
mvsurv,  fear,  and  da  nor  of  the  niort  ad- 
var.vwi  lift,  of  mm^.s  adriilt.  Thus.  inriiT>i. 
i:  nr.cht  Iv  that. 

\.«  :^<:■T^  i*r/-.  N-ih  "v.~<;  Ar. .*  >-..■'» 
\'...*    »H    *v,«,^i  r. .JC^    .AT-.:  5  *:-.  .c  \» 
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so  beautifully  typified  by  the  great  white 
bird,  seems  ever  near. 

••  In  mist  or  cloud,  on  most  or  shroad, 
II  perchiHl  for  vespers  nine." 

But  when  free  from  danger,  when  seeing 
prosperity  and  a  career  of  promise  before 
them,  they  forget  the  glad  emotions  with 
which  a  few  davs  l>efore  they  had  hailed  the 
guide.  With  the  wind  in  their  favor  all 
thought  of  j^ist  help  and  obligation  fades 
fnnn  memorv,  one  more  than  commonlv 
rei'kless  and  cruel  does  violence  to  the  thing 
that  brought  him  and  his  eomjianions  such 
jt>y  and  blessing.  How  ungrateful  it  is  then, 
that  he  t^an  s;iv: 

*•  With  my  i  n«*bow 

I  shi»i  tho  AlUitrtws.*' 

P.\KT  II. 

The  i*i>mjvanions  of  the  slayer  are  all 
sluH^ked  and  dei^lai^  that  he 

"— had  done  a  hellish  thins 
And  it  would  work  'era  Wv^f,'* 

How  natural  for  them  to  be  shocked  at 
this  i^articular  heinous  outbreak,  but  when 
thev  notiiv  no  immediate  l«ad  effects,  how 
easily  thev  ehansx'  back  to  the  former  condi- 
tion,  ivndonini!  and  even  prsdsins  a  more 
than  usually  lvis<M>r  violent  act.  Very  l>ad, 
indeixL  must  W  the  man  whom  his  oomjian- 
ions  will  Wanu^  and  turn  awav  fn>iu  if  the 
fair  winds  of  Fonur.e  sha^.  nil  bis  sails  and 
ivntinu<  to  war.  him  o^.wa^i  ;oward  success. 
Rut  the  violxTi:  and  or>:;  raTViy  vx^minnei** 
pTvxsivr.  a:>i  suider.:y  *ho  wind  iails :  the 
aniniatin^:.  M:V-.^:v:::.c  .^v  livi: v  w^vmn:^  silent 
and  dt^d. 

A-^  '.I";:  i»>  1  7ii.-.T."W»i  -jir.  ; 

Ai>i  wha:  A  :.;::::"•.  •  v,  r*Ait^  itr  s>>T:i  : 

N.c  I.-:.?   •>.*:  't.  ir.7A 

Thr  V':r*<r-    v. '.:rl'.;r.>:  r  vr-.-ir-r.  sn^diieiD- 

m 

^  -  ^  _        _v      
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a  sin  committed.  The  tongues  that  should 
have  been  able  to  speak  and  sing  praises  are 
parched  and  paralyzed.  Now  they  turn 
upon  the  cause  of  their  misfortune  the  re- 
proachful looks  of  condemnation,  and  deter- 
mine that  the  deed  shall  return  to  the  doer. 


"  Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung." 

Instead  of  the  emblem  of  Love  and  Hope, 
the  memory  and  token  of  sin — a  guilty 
conscience. 

C^AWFORDSVILLE,  IKD. 

(CoutinucMl  in  November.) 


Some  EiiEMEXTS  of  Teaching  Power. 


SUPERINTEXDEXT  WELFORD  D.  WEAVER. 


THE  pleasant  hours  of  a  delightful  vaca- 
tion have  sped  rapidly.  This  month 
finds  us  face  to  face  with  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  another  year  of  work.  You 
certainlv  have  not  come  to  this  w'ork  at  this 
time  empty-handed.  You  are  refreshed, 
invigorated,  and  ardent.  This  rest — a  new^ 
supply  of  health  and  enthusiasm  will  cer- 
tainlv be  seen  in  the  final  success  of  the 
work  we  are  about  entering.  I  fancy  that 
as  you  again  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a 
teacher  and  assume  the  grave  responsibilities 
of  such  a  position,  you  have  broad  purposes, 
higher  hopes,  and  clear  ideals,  which  will 
aid  in  overcoming  the  difficulties,  and  bring 
finallv  a  successful  achievement  of  noble 
things  to  each  one.  It  is  certain  that  every 
work  of  nature,  every  masterpiece  of  art  we 
have  seen,  every  enriching  article  we  have 
read,  the  long  hours  we  have  spent  in  care- 
ful study,  the  companionship  of  other  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  vacation,  all  have  minis- 
tered to  our  growth,  and  to-day  we  stand 
lietter  fitted  to  minister  to  human  souls  than 
ever  before  in  our  lives. 

I  congratulate  you,  fellow-workmen,  upon 
being  school-masters  and  school-mistresses. 
If  you  are  true  teachers  your  paths  are  where 
obligation  and  delight  walk  hand  in  hand; 
where  duty  and  pleasure  are  one ;  and  where 
the  task  which  demands  our  highest  exertion 
is  made  as  nothing  because  of  the  charm  and 
zest  which  come  with  the  imparting  and 
receiving  of  knowledge. 


The  teacher's  task  is  a  delicate  and  com- 
plicated one,  for  "  living  stones "  are  the 
things  which  are  used.  Within  the  child- 
life  are  powerful  and  elusive  forces  con- 
stantly at  work,  and  these  respond  to  still 
more  powerful  forces  from  without.  How 
often  have  I  thought  if  only  child-life  could 
be  made  into  the  highest  type  of  man-life 
just  as  a  watch-maker  can  make  his  watch, 
how  simple  would  be  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing! It  is  not  so, and  it  is  well.  The.se  '4iv- 
ing  stones"  with  all  of  their  tendencies  must 
be  studied  and  trained  in  the  midst  of  their 
entiinglements.  These  lives  entrusted  to 
our  care  must  get  an  uplift;  they  must  be- 
come fascinated  by  higher  things ;  they  must 
feel  a  sense  of  growth  as  in  spring  life ;  they 
are  to  be  moved  into  better  wavs — ves.  we 
are  trulv  to  make  life  for  them. 

With  this  conception  in  mind,  I  have 
thought  that  for  the  initial  paper  of  this 
school  year  Some  Elements  of  Teaching 
Power  would  not  be  inopportune.  There 
are  some  elements  of  teaching  power  which . 
must  ever  be  secrets — mysteries,  for  they 
elude  speech.  Poets,  artists,  musicians, 
preachers,  mechanics,  teachers  have  always 
failed  to  impart  the  genius  of  creative  skill. 
Many  have  been  the  attemi)ts  to  discover 
and  describe  success,  but  as  yet,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  completely  do  so.  Yet  there  are 
some  elements  which  mav  be  known  and 
told.  The  teacher  is  a  man  and  much  will 
depend  uj)()n  his  manhood;  he  is  a  teacher. 
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aiul  much  will  depend  uix)n  his  knowledge 
and  powt-r  to  impart  and  instruct:  and  to 
\h'  >till  nK»re  .specific,  one  secret  of  teaching 
power  is  the 

Personal  Element 

it  c<>ntains.  I  feel  unable  to  acutelv  ana- 
lyze  the  mysterious  something  which  gives 
sf»  much  power  for  goo<l  or  bad  to  each  of  us. 
Men  want  to  come  into  contact  with  this  i>er- 
sonal  element  in  another,  and  ^or  this  reason 
are  willing  to  pay  fifty  cents  to  see  and  hear 
the  speaker,  when  for  ^vt  cents  they  could 
buy  the  address  in  the  next  morning  s  paper 
and  read  it  at  their  leisure.  Teaching  is  not 
onlv  a  mind  to  mind  contest  but  a  soul  to 
soul  contest.  If  the  teacher's  thoughts  and 
words  are  to  burn  themselves  into  the  minds 
and  souls  of  the  children,  they  must  be 
thought  out  at  white  heat,  so  that  when  he 
stands  before  the  pupils  his  face  must  give 
power  to  his  teaching.  The  kindling  eye, 
the  play  of  emotion  on  the  countenance,  the 
<*reet  and  quivering  body,  the  flush  of  blood 
to  the  temples,  the  momentar}'  pause  for 
retieetion.  all  that  belongs  to  an  intense  and 
vital  life,  grappling  with  great  thoughts  and 
urge<l  onward  by  great  desire  should  fill  the 
being  ot  that  person  who  attempts  to  teach. 
A  personality  on  fire  like  this  will  capture 
those  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  strong  personality  is 
ai<led  by  vigorous  health  and  a  sound  l>ody. 
A  pale  face  is  not  prima  fncie  evidence  of  a 
scholar  anv  more  than  it  is  of  saintliness. 
Neither  is  a  strong  physical  frame  a  sign  of 
great  })ersonality.  Oftentimes  men  of  im- 
posing presence,  from  whom  you  have  nat- 
urally expected  much,  have  lost  all  power 
witii  you  the  moment  they  opened  their 
lips,  while  others  whose  bodily  presence  pro- 
voked mirth  have  fascinated  vou  so  that  vou 
could  hardly  escape  their  magnetism. 

It  will  hardly  do,  from  a  partial  induction 
of  facts,  to  generalize;  but  1  desire  to  place 
large  enii»hasis  upon  an  intelligent,  con- 
scientious, reverent  care  of  the  bod  v.  There 
are  some  things  for  which  teachers  as  well 


as  others  are  not  responsible :  birth,  height, 
color  of  hair  and  eves.  Many  have  had 
and  are  now  having  a  tremendous  con- 
test with  inherited  and  constitutional  ten- 
dencies. Yet,  while  all  of  this  is  true,  there 
is  one  debt  which  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
every  teacher  should  fully  pay  to  the  last 
farthing — an  intelligent  care  and  considera- 
tion for  the  bodv.  The  debt  to  vourself, 
which  you  owe  to  your  brain  and  lungs 
and  stomach  and  body  should  be  paid  a  hun- 
dred cents  to  the  dollar.  I  do  not  advocate 
self-indulgence,  but  just  such  a  wise  over- 
sight of  this  "  temple  of  God  "  which  we  call 
lx)dy,  as  tHe  owner  of  horses  would  give  to 
the  animals  in  his  stables.  It  is  the  moral 
element  in  physical  culture  that  I  am  plead- 
ing for.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
impossible  for  any  one  to  treat  his  body 
with  negligence  and  disregard,  without  suf- 
fering in  intellectual  and  moral  power. 

This  personal  element  has  in  it  much 
for  good  or  bad  in  the  personal  habits 
and  dress  of  the  teacher.  There  is  that 
which  is  within  that  controls  all  the  out- 
ward life.  A  sense  of  the  true  fitness  of 
things  seems  to  jiervade  all  that  is  done. 
An  Irishman  who  was  poor  and  uneducated, 
without  polish,  and  ignorant  of  social  eti- 
quette, told  his  pa.stor  that  he  always  put 
on  his  coat  before  he  conducted  familv 
prayers.  The  act  was  a  little  thing  but  it 
had  in  it  a  world  of  meaning.  Doubtless 
God  w^ould  have  heard  him  as  easily  and 
truly  had  he  prayed  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  but 
the  man  felt  that  his  ( Jod  was  entitled  to  the 
same  courtesy  and  respectful  approach  which 
would  be  observed  in  calling  upon  personal 
friends.  That  man  was  true  to  the  fitness 
of  things. 

A  like  fitness  of  things  should  control  all 
of  these  outward  proprieties  of  a  teacher's 
life.  A  teacher  can  in  no  way  lose  power 
and  influence  with  pupils  more  surely  and 
quickly  than  t(^  appear  from  time  to  time 
before  his  school  slovenly  dressed.  There  is 
an  everlasting  inconsistency  between  a  great 
teacher  and  a  dirty  collar;  between  great 
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learning  and  careless  attention  to  the  clothes 
which  cover  the  body.  To  come  daily  be- 
fore a  body  of  persons,  so  impressionable  as 
are  cWldren,  without  great  care  as  to  dress 
and  general  personal  appearance  is,  to  say 
the  least,  neglectful  of  a  source  of  great 
power;  and,  in  some  instances,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  putting  it  too  strongly  when  I  say 
it  is. almost  an  insult  to  the  children,  and 
indicates  a  lack  of  self-respect  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  look  at  a  person  neatly  dressed, 
with  hair  combed,  with  face  smooth  and 
clean,  with  shoes  tied  and  black.  The  chil- 
dren appreciate  such  tokens  of  culture  and 
taste  in  their  teacher  even  more  than  do 
older  persons.  Every  year  have  I  overheard 
heated  discussionsbetween  pupils  of  different 
rooms  regarding  the  taste  exhibited  in  dress 
and  general  appearance  of  their  resj)ectivc 
teachers.  A 11  of  this  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  teacher's  appearance  has  great  weight 
with  the  pupils. 

This  would  be  incomplete  if  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  teacher's  face.  It  is  this  that 
the  children  will  study  as  well  and  as  truly 
a.s  thev  will  their  books.  Who  can  measure 
the  j>ower  there  is  in  the  face  of  the  teacher? 
It  is,  indeed,  an  affecting  sight,  as  the  teacher 
passes  into  the  school-room,  and  a  hundred 
eyes  from  fifty  souls  are  turned  longingly 
and  anxiously  into  his  face,  wondering  what 
will  be  done.  And  thev  have  not  made  a 
mistake  as  to  the  place  they  may  expect  in- 
formation as  to  coming  events.  Childhood 
is  true  to  nature,  and  it  looks  into  the  teach- 
er's face  because  nature  there  reveals  what 
is  going  on  within.  The  expression  of  the 
matiter's  face  as  he  enters  his  work  in  the 
morning  may  make  or  spoil  all  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  day.  A  frown  to  begin  the  work 
of  a  s<»ssion  is  sufficient  to  make  all  plans  for 
the  present  miscarry.  To  go  before  a  class 
with  a  countenance  gross  and  stupid  from 
eating,  or  dejected  and  weary  because  of  an 
evening  or  night  of  dissipation,  is  keenly 
felt  V>y  the  pupils  through  the  oppression 
thus  brought  into  the  room.     Oftentimes 


rapid  and  substantial  progress  in  a  room 
mav  be  attributed  to  the  cheerv  eve,  the 
sympathetic  glance,  the  helpful  smile,  and 
honest  integrity  as  they  are  seen  in  the  face 
j  of  the  teacher  by  the  children.  A  strong 
teacher  has  a  strong  face,  and  we  do  well 
when  we  give  earnest  heed  that  we  radiate 
nothing  but  great  dignity  and  spiritual 
beauty  and  worth.  We  express  with  cer- 
tainty our  desires,  aspirations,  principles, 
beliefs,  motives,  passions,  affections— all  those 
things  which  go  to  make  manhood,  through 
the  face.  They  are  there  read  by  the  pupils 
with  more  emphasis  than  anywhere  else. 
The  face  reflects  the  spirit  of  our  lives.  To 
impress  others  for  the  l)est  we  must  look  and 
be  our  best. 

A  Teac^hixg  Spirit. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  elements  dif- 
ficult of  definition  yet  potent  in  effect.  The 
teacher  is  not  to  grind  a  school,  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  make  life.  It  is  not  to  turn  a  wheel, 
it  is  living  work,  building  work.  True 
teachers  are  man-builders.  There  is  no  call- 
ing among  men,  to  which  they  address  them- 
•  selves,  worthier  of  man's  highest  endeavor 
than  teaching. 

In  the  opinion  of  men  there  is  a  wide- 
spread impression  that  if  one  brings  to  the 
office  of  teacher  scholarly  habits  it  is  sufli- 
cient  for  success.  Sometimes,  I  am  sorrv  to 
say,  this,  even,  is  not  thought  of  by  those 
who  would  teach.  The  fact  that  it  is  easier 
to  make  teaching  a  stepping-stone  to  other 
things  than  to  use  other  methods  of  gaining 
the  ultimate  ends  of  life,  has  led  manv  to 
,  believe  that  they  can  teach.  What  of  the 
results  of  such  workmen?  Many  instances 
come  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  you,  of  persons 
of  learning,  with  breadth  of  thought,  who 
have  been  failures  in  the  school-room .  There 
are  those,  too,  who  have  been  and  are  teach- 
ing for  the  money  in  the  work,  and  their 
work  has  been  and  is  as  barren  of  results. 
The  failure  lies  largely  in  the  lack  of  thr 
teaching  spirit.  i 

Teaching-j)ower  is  heart -j*chver.     And  the 
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iiinouni  of  h«'art-force  that  is  put  into  the 
wi»rk  will  mear*ure  very  surely  the  «|uality 
and  iiihount  of  the  fruitage.  Pupik  must  see 
lov*'  nf  work  and  sympathy  with  childhood 
iKaiuiriif  out  of  the  teacher's  eves.  Thev 
luu^t  ffiA  xh*:  heart-throb  in  their  hearts  be- 
fore tliey  an-  fully  resp^jnsive  to  the  efforts 
of  til*'  t'-arhf-r.  Jewish  rabbis  used  to  sav 
that  < io<]  rould  not  be evervwhere  and  there- 
fop'  h«*  made  mothers,  and  I  would  add, 
tf  a<h«rs.  ( )ne  can  not  be  an  effective  teacher 
without  liir?  heart  being  in  hi.s  work.  One  can- 
not ati'>rd  to  \k'  a  teacher  if  the  work  i.^  not 
lovf*-w<»rk.  If  the  work  is  a  burden,  if  the 
ehildnn  an*  k>oke<l  uf>on  as  so  many  nui- 
.-an«<-.  to  Im' endured  from  dav  to  dav,  an  es- 
-ential  element  is  wanting.  He  who  under- 
takes to  tea<h  the  young,  who  tries  to  solve 
tliOK-  endless  problems  that  are  coming  to  the 
teaeh«rall  of  the  time,must  love  his  workand 
hi-  pupil.-.  lie  must  Ix*  conscious  that  his 
heart  '^t}i'>  out  to  them,  and  he  must  vearn  for 
their  w«lfare  a**  in  the  latter  davs  of  winter  we 
lonjrfortheconiingof  the  birdsand  their  sing- 
in;;,  or  the  spring  with  its  life  and  sweetness. 
When  the  teaeher  is  filled  with  such  feelings 
how  patient  he  l.>ei;omes  with  a  restless 
s<hr»ol,  a  dull  boy.  an  unruly  pupil,  an  angry 
patron. 

It  is  this  element  which  will  conquer 
many  a  dillieult  ta.sk  and  it  will  often  bring 
a  victory  from  what  seems  to  l)e  the  impos- 
.sible.  The  bf)dily  presence  of  the  teacher 
may  be  weak,  the  manner  ungraceful,  the 
s}KM(h  plain,  but  if  his  heart  is  on  fire  his 
words  an-  powerful  with  the  emotion  by 
which  they  are  swayed.  Prejudice  is  dis- 
armed and  oppo.sition  is  conquered.  .leanie 
Deans,  in  tlie  Scottish  story,  made  her  appeal 
in  behalf  of  her  unhappy  sister  befrne  Queen 
Caroline,  bowing  low  in  the  royal  presence, 
fearles.s  of  the  corruption  which  environed 
her.  }>ouring  forth  her  intensest  feelings  in 
words  simple,  tremulou.s  and  direct,  her  eves 
aflauH'  with  indignation  or  melting  with  tears 
ot  tenderness,  and  every  feature,  gesture,  atti- 
tude bespeakin;zan  unwaveringconvictionof 
truth  and  ri^ht.  all  because  tliere  was  heart- 


power  within  her.  The  queen,  overcome  with 
surprise  and  emotion,  at  length  exclaimed, 
"This  is  eloquence!''  Love  had  conquered, 
and  a  sister  was  made  free.  When  this  heart- 
power — love  for  work — the  teaching-spirit, 
posseses  one,  there  is  a  warmth  which  goes  out 
from  that  life  to  others,  like  spring  with  its 
sunshine  and  rains  to  the  fields  and  forests, 
as  winter  leaves  them.  Evervwhere  on  the 
pages  of  history  do  we  find  that  men  respond 
to  lives  full  of  svmpathv  an<l  affection. 

This  love  must  extend  farther  than  to 
matter  and  method  of  our  teaching.  It  must 
include  the  children  who  are  taught.  The 
average  person  naturally  should  love  his 
familv  and  intimate  friends,  but  the  teacher 
should  not  onlv  do  this  but  have  a  master- 
passion  for  the  pupils.  It  is  easy  to  have 
genuine  sympathy  and  res}K»i*t  for  a  few  pu- 
pils (those  who  are  bright  and  neatly  dressed 
and  well-behaved),  but  I  fancv  there  is  not 
alwavs  as  much  of  this  love  for  all  of  the 
pupils  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  there 
should  be.  There  must  exist  a  real,  profound 
love  for  the  pupil  in  the  heart  of  the  teacher 
if  there  is  to  be  genuine  power  over  and  in 
that  child-life.  It  is  impossible  to  teach 
profoundly  without  a  strong  and  deep  ap- 
preciation of  childhood.  The  dififtcult  boy, 
the  wayward  girl  of  our  s<'hool-rooms  will  be 
conquered,  and  conquered  only  by  the  heart 
and  life  of  a  teacher  who  has  the  love-passion 
for  children. 

Marion.  Im». 


Political.    Economy    ix    the    Public 

school.s.— x. 


INTERKST. 

Interest  is  the  remuneration  which  capital 
commands  for  its  services  in  j>roduotion.  While 
capital  may  be  wealth  ot  manv  different  forms,  it 
is  always  reduce<l  to  a  money  valuation  for  the 
])urpo8e  of  determining  the  rate  of  interest  it  is 
to  receive. 

The  right  to  receive  interest  for  the  use  of 
capital  has  been  much  <li8puted.  The  practice 
was  opposed  amon^  the  Hebrews.  Some  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  thought  that  to  take  interest 
was  as  great  a  crime  as  to  commit  murder.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Church  taught  that  it  was 
wrong  to  receive  interest,  and  in  some  cases  it 
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was  prohibitwi  by  the  State.  But  whatever  the 
opinions  concerning  tne  matter  are,  the  taking  of 
interest  ha9  become  an  established  custom,  the 
ripht  of  which  is  claimed  to  rest  upon  the  right 
of  private  property,  and  is  as  much  a  subject  for 
economic  study  as  rent  and  wages.  Wherever 
capital  is  used,  interest  is  taken  into  account  in 
distribution,  whether  the  capital  is  owned  by  tho 
operator  or  loaned  to  another.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  production,  interest  is  reckoned  as  one 
element  of  the  cost.  Since  interest  is  an  economiir 
question,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  rate  of  in- 
terest must  be  studied. 

CAUSES   REGILATING   THE   RATE   OF   INTEREST, 

The  chief  factors  in  determining  the  rate  of  in- 
terest are  supjily  and  demand.  Since  capital  is  re- 
duced to  a  money  valuation,  interest  may  be 
considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  for  a  given  length  of  time ; 
and  we  said  in  an  earlier  paper  that  price  is  regu- 
lated by  gupj»ly  and  demand.  The  effect  of  sup- 
ply ami  demand  upon  the  rate  of  interest  is  the 
same  as  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand  upon  tho 
price  ol  any  commodity  offered  for  sale  in  the 
market.  A  supply  greater  than  the  demand 
lowers  the  rate  of  interest.  This  is  natural  since 
the  man  having  capital  to  invest  prefers  to  take  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  rather  than  have  his  capital 
lie  idle;  and  the  rate  will  fall  until  the  demand 
has  use<l  up  all  the  capital  offered  at  any  given 
rate.  A  demand  greater  than  the  supply  will 
raise  the  rate;  and  it  will  continue  to  rise  until 
the  demand  is  satisfied.  The  maximum  rate  of 
interest  will  be  reached  when  enough  wealth  has 
been  converted  into  capital  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  the  minimum  rate  will  be  reached 
when  no  more  capital  can  be  had  at  the  rate  of 
interest  offered. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest  is  not 
HO  great  or  so  sudden  as  the  rise  and  fall  ol 
the  price  of  goods ;  since  the  causes  which  regu- 
late the  supply  and  demand  of  capital  are  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  which  regulate  the 
supply  and  demand  of  corn,  cloth,  iron,  and 
other  commodities. 

CAUSES   fJOVERNINO    THE  SUPPLY   OF   CAPITAL. 

1.  Amount  of  ^vealtk  available  for  capital. — It  is 
evident  that  the  amount  of  capital  which  may 
be  investe<l  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
wealth  in  existence.  The  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  the  result  of  consuming  less  than  is  produce<l. 
or,  as  some  economists  puts  it,  accumulated 
wealth  is  the  result  of  abstinence.  The  individual 
or  the  nation  which  consumes  its  wealth,  for 
final  gratification,  as  fast  as  produced,  will  never 
accumulate  much  wealth,  and  can  have  but  Httlc 


capital.  There  is  in  different  individuals,  and  in 
difJerent  communities,  a  great  difference  in  the 
disposition  to  save.  Industry  is  no  less  important 
than  frugality  in  detcrmin'ng  the  amount  of 
wealth.  The  two  are  mutual  aids  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth. 

2.  Industrial  conditions.-  A  second  cause  which 
regulates  the  supply  of  capital  is  the  industrial 
condition  of  affairs.  The  capitalist  who  contem- 
plates investing  his  capital  himself,  or  loaning  it 
to  another,  will  first  consider'the  con»lition  of  the 
business  into  which  his  capital  is  to  be  put.  He 
will  consider  the  risk  he  is  running  in  getting  his 
capital  back  again,  or  in  getting  the  interest  ex- 
pected. If  the  risk  is  very  great  he  may  prefer 
to  let  his  wealth  remain  idle  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  losing.  Should  this  happen,  the  supply 
will  be  lessened,  and  (  in  ohler  to  secure  capital ) 
a  greater  inducement  must  be  offered  in  the 
shape  of  an  increased  rate  of  interest. 

There  are  several  things  which  may  go  to  make 
up  the  risk.  The  lender  of  (*apital  considers  the 
honesty  and  financial  standing  of  the  borrower  in 
estimating  the  risk  he  runs  in  loaning  to  him. 
Business  men  keep  posted  upon  the  **  ratings  "  of 
other  business  men  with  whom  thev  have  deal- 
ings. 

The  character  of  the  government  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  rate  of  interest  which  it 
must  pay  for  the  money  it  borrows.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  rate  of  interest  whicrh  honest  and 
stable  governments  pay,  as  compared  with  that 
paid  by  unstable  and  dishonest  governments,  will 
prove  the  statement.  This  is  true,  not  only  of 
national  governments,  but  also  of  state  and 
municipal  governments. 

The  attitude  of  a  government  towards  the 
finances  of  the  nation  mav  create  distrust  to  such 

» 

an  extent  that  panics  may  come  and  sf>  disturb 
business  that  contracts  cannot  be  kept.  Under 
these  conditions  capital  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  laws  governing  contracts  between  debtor 
and  creditor  have  much  to  do  in  <letermining  the 
risk. 

The  character  of  the  business  itself  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  determine  the  risk  which  capital 
runs  when  invested  in  it.  Men  are  willing  to 
trust  their  capital  in  enterprises  that  have  proven 
successful,  but  new  and  untried  enterprises  must 
offer  inducements  sufficient  to  overcome  the  risk, 
in  order  to  secure  capital. 

3.  The  length  of  time  capital  is  to  he  employed. — 
More  wealth  will  be  turned  into  capital  and  in- 
vested when  it  can  be  invested  for  a  long  time 
than  when  the  investment  can  be  made  but  for  a 
short    period.     (Jovernments    can     UHually    get 
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iiiom'v  lit  a  lf>»er  rate  than  in  dm  duals,  because 
tlit'ir  loaDp  an  for  longer  periods 

lACSES   liO\ERMN«    THE    DEMAND    FOB   CAI'lTAL. 

1 .  Till'  jirudadii  liy  f  luduHrttt  — Lai^  returns 
I'liini  in^lll^tr^  make  men  an\ii>u»  to  engage  in 
[•rodiution  and  bo  more  ca|iitat  mil  be  neidetl 
to  carry  on  the  enlarged  business.  If  the  returns 
fri>m  prodiictiiin  fall  off,  the  volume  of  business 
will  be  reiftricted  and  less  capital  will  be  wanted. 
It  is  iuiportiint,  tben,  in  order  tliat  wealth  may  be 
use<l  a.*  capital  and  not  lie  idle,  that  times  be 
prosjierous;  thus,  whatever  leads  to  prosperity 
will  iniTi-atie  tho  demand  for  capital. 

■2.  Km-Tijineiff. — Wars  create  a  great  deuitind 
(iir  capital.  Nations  do  nol  keep  on  hanil  funds 
s^iiflicieiit  to  pay  the  expenses  of  war.  This  makes 
it  neeessarj'  to  borrow  money  in  times  of  such 
emei'geneicH.  They  often  borrow  large  suras  for 
public  improvementB,  rather  than  tax  the  i>eople 
heavily  at  onre.  Tlie  bonded  indel>te<lnesB  of 
most  of  the  >!Overaments  is  very  large. 

Emeiyencies  often  arlt'c  anionic  business  men 
causing  threat  demand  for  capital,  with  which 
tliey  may  meet  their  obligations  and  keep  their 
biisiuesR  running. 

;!.  < ipiHirlnailin  for  indiiilriiilf.nln-priKg.~V/hstt-  ' 
ever  iipen»  up  new  fields  for  industry  (or  en-  , 
hirtjes  old  fields)  will  <Teate  an  increased  ilemand  j 
fur  I'Upilsit,  The  discovery  of  mines,  the  opening 
upof  new  territory  for  settlement,  the  building  of 
rnilroadi',  the  making  of  canals  and  harbors,  all  , 
tend  to  enlarge  the  industrial  world,  and  call  j 
fur  iiiercasiiig  amounts  of  capital.  Whatever  will  I 
iiicn'a«-  the  ojiporlunities  of  engaging  in  profit-  I 
able  business  will  increase  the  demand  for  capital,   i 

i^ime  things  which  increase  the  demami  fur  | 
capital  will  also  increase  its  supply.    If  the  sup- 
ply keejis  pace  with  the  ilemand,  there  will  be   1 
no  change  in   the  rate  of  interest.    There  has 
been  in  recent  years  a  steady  lali   in  tlie  rate  iii 
iiiterpHi,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ilemand,  though 
constantly  inin'asing, has  not  kept  pace  with  the   < 
iniTcase  ol  capital  olfered  for  iuveiitmenl.  i 

I.  M.  Bbiihoiak.       ■ 

I'vlO.   ll.l,.  j 

On  the  IIisfOKY  OF  Education.— II. 

MOKMK.^. 

Wbe-ii  Christ  came  upon  earth,  teaching  that 
iii)d  if  the  Father  of  all  men,  He  was  historically. 
as  well  an  spiritually,  the  Light  of  the  world,  and 
in  llim  the  cun  of  modem  eiiucational  thought  i 
bad  risi'ii.  It  was  day  I  The  mists  of  prejudice 
uikI  iu'uorance  rose  in  di'uils  and  dimmed  the 
morning;  at  limes  ilark  and  threatening  storms  I 
b.weivd,  hut  the  light  was  come!  I 


It  is  our  custom  to  reven'ntly  refer  to  Christ  as 
"The  Great  Teacher."  but  seldom  are  we  pos- 
sessed of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of 
His  teaching,  or  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
wherein  the  greatness  lies.  To  be  sure,  He  called 
little  ones  about  Him,  laid  a  gentle  band  upon 
their  heads,  took  them  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
them  continuously  with  the  light  of  His  kindly, 
sympathetic  presence.  To  be  sure.  He  taught  the 
multitudes,  aimply  and  patiently  presenting  the 
great  truths  He  would  impart  in  parables,  that 
they  might  understand.  Milk  for  babes,  meat 
(or  strong  men  it  was  his  custom  to  give.  Im- 
portant as  are  tl'.ese  examples,  they  show  forth 
not  the  truest  greatness  of  the  Master. 

He  bore  a  message  never  before  heralded  among 
men.  He  hved  and  taught  an  absolutely  new 
principle.  It  was:  '■  Before  the  One  Father  cre- 
ator of  man  and  the  universe,  all  men  stand 
equal."  This  wa,"  the  gospel— good  news— of  the 
Christ. 

This,  indeed,  could  but  bring  "  a  sword,"  for  it 
was  at  variance  with  alt  established  institutions. 
Those  in  high  places  might  smile  and  turn  aside, 
but  what  did  it  mean  tn  the  lowly,  to  those  in  the 
chains  and  under  the  weight  of  heathen  cast  or 
patrician  rule?  Certainly  it  meant  all  that  truth 
may  mean  loinlelligeiicc;  all  that  light  can  mean 
in  thickest  darkness.  They  could  receive  but  lit- 
tle light  at  first,  but  it  stirred  the  deadened  weiise 
of  their  own  dignity ;  it  called  the  sleeping  spark 
of  divinity  within,  and  they  arose  staggering  and 
blinded,  to  follow  the  lead  of  truth. 

That  the  early  Christians  were,  in  the  main,  of 
the  lowly,  simple  i>eople,  was  a  result  consistent 
with  all  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  thus, 
has  plainlv  shaped  the  wliole  cpurw  of  education 
for  many  years. 

Man,  now  for  tlie  first  lime  in  history,  had  an 
im|>nrtance  apart  from  race,  position  or  comli- 
tioa— simply  aa  an  individual.  Working  ui>on 
this  new  principle,  etlucation  began  its  second 
era. 

The  first  scho<ils  were  established  to  tit  can- 
didates for  baptism,  and  were  known  as  I'ate- 
chetical  schools.  Here  were  taught  the  funda- 
mental Doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  the  Lonl's  Prayer.  In  the  main, 
teaching  was  purely  ilictatorial ;  a  memorizing  by 
rote.  Limited  as  is  this  beginning,  according  to 
our  itleas,  let  us  not  fail  to  observe  how  consistent 
it  was  with  the  ideas  which  led  to  its  establish- 
ment. The  Cliristiaiis  had  sitdilenly  come  into 
the  knowledge  of  their  dignity  as  sons  of  God  and 
l>rothers  of  all  men.  Man's  injustice  they  knew; 
God's  justice  and  mercy  they  trusteil;  therefore, 
at  once  Heaven,  or  union  with  God,  became  their 
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great  aim.  Their  experience  was  of  too  prac- 
tical a  sort  to  hope  for  much  that  was  good 
upon  earth.  All  the  strength  of  their  imagina- 
tion centered  in  creating  blisses  to  compensate 
for  the  hard,  barren,  meager  life  of  the  present, 
which,  since  some  excuse  for  its  existence  must 
be  found,  was  declared  merely  a  preparation,  a 
discipline,  to  lit  them  for  the  bright  other  world. 
This,  their  hope,  came  to  them  through  the 
Cliristian  religion,  and  through  that  alone.  Hence 
the  things  which  would  fit  their  children  for  life 
afi  a  part  of  the  Church,  and  ensure  them  this 
heritage  hereafter,  was  the  thing  of  all  others 
to  be  desired.  This  was  the  province  of  the  cate- 
chetical school. 

From  our  point  of  view,  their  rejection  of  all 
the  wealth  of  pagan  learning  seems  strange,  but 
with  them,  it  was  most  natural.  As  a  class,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  delights  and  benefits  of  a 
well-stored,  cultured  mind,  which  brings  a  man 
into  such  unity  with  the  universe  that  its  great 
life  thrills  his  pulses.  He  could  not  conceive  that 
such  life,  such  fullness  of  harmonv  is  Heaven — 
tfie  beginning  of  eternity's  joy  within  the  borders 
of  time.  They  only  knew  all  this  pagan  learning 
had  brought  to  them  neither  freedom,  happiness 
nor  hope.  It  was  a  part  of  the  old  regime  of  vice 
and  oppression.  If  not  pure  evil,  a  dangerous 
mixture  to  be  spurned.  Their  single  departure 
from  the  rule  seems  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  it. 
The  first  theological  system  jjrew  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
where,  since  many  versed  in  pagan  lore  came  to 
be  instructed,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have 
teachers  who  could  answer  their  doubts  with 
e<)ual  wisdom. 

Schools  in  monasteries,  taught  by  monks,  were 
the  second  logical  development  of  the  fervent 
religious  spirit  of  the  time.  From  believing  that 
this  life  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  next,  it 
was  but  a  short  step  to  the  belief  that  the  greater 
the  suffering  and  privation  in  thiSy  the  greater  the 
reward  in  the  next.  This  ascetic  spirit  reached 
its  height  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  mean 
time,  an<l  despite  this  fact,  the  curriculum  of 
studv  was  broadened  a  little,  even  under  tlie 
monkish  rule.  While  the  asceticism  of  the  monk 
remained  a  live  and  vital  element,  he  was  a  good 
monk  and  an  honest  teacher,  but  when  bv  virtue 
of  its  very  nature,  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  had 
spent  itself,  he  was  no  longer  genuine,  nor  was 
his  teaching.  His  fall  resulted  from  fatal  efibrt  to 
make  a  transitory  institution  permanent. 

Charlemagne,  with  whom  we  associate  the  date 
800  A.  D.,  was  probably  the  first  man  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  public  school  system.  For 
the  first  time,  during  his. reign,  education  was 


separated  in  scope  from  religious,  rites  and  pur 
poses.    From  his  time  on,  the  idea  of  schools  as 
an  independent  institution,  gained  ground. 

At  length  chivalry  develops  for  itself  a  system 
of  training  for  young  noblemen.  In  its  way,  it 
was  quite  complete,  and  placed  knowledge-get- 
ting in  the  proper  relation  to  doing  and  being. 

Soon  the  trades-people,  doubtless  feeling  the 
inadequacy  of  the  church-school,  established 
what  is  known  as  the  burgher  school.  These 
seem  to  be  the  far-ofl*  ancestors  of  the  commercial 
high  school  which  still  lies  before  us. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  what  these  simple 
advances  imply.  First,  learning  has  now  a  recog- 
nized importance  aside  from  its  aid  to  religious 
services.  Schools  are  passing  from  under  the 
control  of  the  Church  and  religious  functionaries ; 
because,  alas,  phe  has  grown  unworthy.  The 
knights  establish  schools  of  higher  morals,  and 
purer  ethical  teaching.  Female  education  was 
not  overlooked  by  the  knights'  scheme,  and  even 
in  the  nunneries,  women  were  beginning  to  be 
taught  something  of  letters.  The  Mohammedan 
learning  pressed  close,  and  ambitious  Christian 
youths  went  a))road  to  study  chemistry  an<l 
algebra,  and  brought  home  with  their  learning 
the  beginnings  of  a  belief  in  the  good  of  the  pres- 
ent life,  and  the  value  of  knowledge,  aside  from 
its  value  as  a  i>assport  to  blisses  beyond  the 
grave. 

The  rise  of  the  universities  is  the  crowning 
proof  that  many  men  w^ere  thinking  of  many 
things.  One  of  the  first  esta)»lished  itself  at 
Bologna  in  1200.  The  movement  began  by  the 
banding  together  of  learned  men  and  aspiring 
youths  in  free  associations.  Their  only  })ond  was 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  advancement 
of  science.  Thus  conceived,  the  universities  were, 
from  the  first,  independent  alike  of  Church  and 
State. 

More  than  twelve  hundred  vears  after  the  re- 
ception  of  the  (ireat  Truth  that  Christ  taught, 
only  this  much  had  been  gained.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was,  in  the  main,  a  gain 
in  principle,  and  aft'ected  the  conditions  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  people.  "  Yet, 
the  long  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  with- 
out blessings  for  mankind,"  says  Mr.  Painter. 
"  It  was  the  winter  that  gathered  strength  for 
the  blossoming  spring  and  the  fruit-bearing  of 

summer."  Harriet  Hickox  Heller. 

Omaha.  Nkbka^ka. 


Truth  is  tough.  It  will  not  break,  like  a  bubble, 
at  a  touch ;  nay,  you  may  kick  it  about  all  day, 
like  a  foot-ball,  and  it  will  be  round  and  full  at 
evening. 
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THii  Sense  of  Hxtmor. 


Some  one  very  aptly  says:  "A  thoroughly 
healtliy  martyr  is  he  who  is  glad  to  escape  from 
liin  martyrdom  as  soon  as  he  has  exliausted  ail 
that  i.<  essential  and  unavoidable  in  suffering." 
To  lun  away  from  necessary  pain  is  mean  and 
ignoble,  hut  to  shut  out  from  our  lives  every  ray 
of  humor,  as  if  light  were  an  evil  thing,  is  no  less 
ignoble.  We  sometimes  take  ourselves  too  seri- 
ou^ily,  and  cannot  conceive  that  in  our  very  seri- 
ousness we  are  ridiculous.  We  can  neither  laugh 
at  ourselves  nor  permit  ourselves  to  be  laughed  at. 

In  September,  the  teacher  enters  a  room  twent\ 
by  thirty,  with  enough  moral  force,  heroic  self- 
denial  and  sense  of  responsibility  to  fill  the 
executive  department  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment— perhaps  more.  His  nerves  are  at  their 
utmost  tension ;  sternness  sits  enthroned  upon 
his  brow,  and  as  the  days  advance  he  grows  more 
serious.  This,  by  the  way,  is  his  picture  in  early 
youth.  He  either  dies  young  or  begins  to  see  the 
humorous  side  of  life.  If  he  does  not  go  through 
the  formalities  of  a  funeral,  it  is  one  and  the 
same.  He  ceases  to  be  in  touch  with  humanity, 
and  his  existence  cannot  be  called  life.  We  must 
see  things  in  their  proper  relations,  and  while 
doing  our  little  part  wilh  tremendous  earnest- 
ness, we  must  realize  that  the  <'are  of  the  universe 
is  something  beyond  us,  and  that  the  genial  spirit 
ot  humor  is  not  a  tempter  calling  us  from  duty, 
but  a  ministering  angel  able  to  help  us  when  the 
work  seems  too  hard. 

There  are  times  when  tense  nerves  and  over- 
wrought minds  and  bodies  need  above  every 
earthly  good  a  hearty  laugh.  The  difference  be- 
tween l*ri\olity  and  humor  is  as  the  difference 
between  artificial  and  natural.  Frivolity  would 
cover  the  real  purpose  of  life  with  a  make-be- 
lieve i)leasure ;  humor  is  genuine,  and  often 
springs  out  of  our  most  trying  experiences.  It 
does  not  hide  the  truth,  but  rather  reveals  it  in 
its  gayest  dress. 

We  love  to  look  into  a  strong,  true  face  none 
the  less  l)ecause  the  artist  humor  has  smoothed 
and  iiKulified  the  lines  of  sorrow,  and  has  put  a 
merry  twinkle  into  eyes  that  have  seen  too  much 
of  tears.  Humor  gives  strength,  not  weakness; 
antl  that  character  is  most  invincible  to  every  foe 
which  has  in  its  make-up  a  goodly  proportion  of 
humor,  along  with  the  virtues  which  are  essential. 

'*  if  we  have  really  made  the  most  of  ourselves 
and  our  experiences,  we  shall  not  miss  the  fine 
gift  of  deei>ly  and  good-naturedly  laughing  at  our- 
selves, an<l  we  shall  often  save  othei  people  from 
having  to  do  it  for  us."  The  man  who  gets  far 
enough  awav  from  andstake  he  has  made  to  view- 


it  in  a  spirit  of  humor,  has  forever  arisen  above 
the  possibility  of  committing  a  like  error  again. 
Wrong  motives  can  never  be  viewed  in  this  genial 
light;  but  motives  being  right,  we  can  well  afford 
to  laugh  at  our  early  bungling  efforts  which 
aimed  everywhere,  and  hit  nowhere. 

Xow%  as  teachers,  we  are  engaged  in  the  most 
serious  business  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this 
work  of  character-building  we  are  expected  t(^  do 
much  preliminary  clearing  away  and  tearing 
down.  What  parents  and  guardians  have  failed 
to  do  we  must  do ;  what  thev  have  done  unwiselv 
we  must  do  over  again  out  of  the  abundance  of 
our  w^isdom — such  abundance !  Well  mav  we 
groan  in  agony  of  spirit  at  the  thought  of  the 
task  before  us.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  sdiool 
work,  when  the  burden  and  the  grind  are  grow- 
ing unendurable,  our  good  angel,  humor,  comes  to 
our  assistance  and  worries  disappear  as  darkness 
before  the  rising  sun.  Children  love  humor ;  it  is 
a  part  of  their  own  nature  ;  we  wrong  them 
and  ourselves  if  w^e  try  to  exclude  it  from  the 
school-room.  I  shall  never  forget  an  inttident  that 
plainly  showed  the  power  of  humor.  On  an  ex- 
ceedingly warm  afternoon  the  children  were  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied.  One  little  Irishman  espe- 
cially used  his  ingenuity  to  annoy  everyone  within 
reach.  At  last  I  started  for  the  culprit ;  a  look  of 
abject  terror  came  over  his  face  so  ludicrous  in 
contrast  to  his  offense,  or  the  punishment  I  had 
meant  to  administer,  that  in  spite  of  myself  I 
laughed  outright.  The  whole  class,  my  small 
culprit  included,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
and  we  all  laughed  together.  There  was  no  more 
restlessness  that  afternoon.  The  atmosphere  was 
cleared.  Humor  must  be  spontaneous,  but  if  the 
conditions  of  the  school-room  are  kept  right  for  it 
there  need  be  but  few  days  that  are  not  made 
brighter  by  a  laugh  or  a  quiet  ripple  of  fun. 

The  struggle  for  spiritual  freedom  which 
begins  with  our  self-consciousness  and  ends 
we  know  not  where,  is  a  struggle  real,  and 
fearfully  in  earnest.  All  the  more  do  we  need 
that  God-given  sense  of  humor  which  is  a 
gift  of  infinite  value.  It  is  one ,  of  Love's  own 
children,  for  it  is  always  kind,  and  its  mission  is 
to  keep  us  from  growing  hard  and  unyielding 
because  we  do  not  find  the  world  exactlv  as  we 
dreamed  it  to  be. 

Richard  LeGallien  says  of  man  in  his  spiritual 
struggle :  **  He  is  still  Prometheus,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  what  he  can  bear.  Let  the  vultures 
of  pain  rend  his  heart  as  they  will,  he  can  still 
hiss  *  coward '  in  the  face  of  the  eternal.  Nay — 
he  can  even  laugh  at  sufferings,  thanks  to  the 
spirit  of  humor,  that  most  blessed  of  ministering 
angels,  without  which  surely  the  heart  of  human- 
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ity  had  long  since  been  broken  ;  by  which  man  is 
able  to  look  with  a  comical  eye  upon  terrors,  as 
it  were,  taking  themselves  so  seriously ;  coming 
with  such  Olympian  thunders  and  lightning  to 
break  the  spirit  of  a  mere  six-foot  of  earth  !  " 

Perhaps,  if  we  take  to  our  heart*  a  little  more 
of  the  humor  of  things,  a  little  less  of  needless 
Huffering,  we  shall  stand  at  last  with  spirits 
which  cannot  be  broken,  let  the  storms  of  life 
rage  as  they  may. 

Berta  Kxowlton  Brown. 
Oxford,  O. 


SCTEXCE  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGI-.ISII. 

XV. 

The  Cycle  as  a  Means  in  Language  Work.        ' 
[Tn  Two  Parts.    Part  II.] 

Having  thus  far  discussed  the  cycle  in  general, 
its  use  as  a  means  of  language  work  will  now  be  : 
considered  more  particularly. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  toarii^e  in  dipcnsning 
this  phase  of  the  subject  would  be  one  af?  to  just 
what  material  may  best  be  used  for  first  grade 
pupils,  for  second,  and  so  on.  Certainly  the  sim- 
plest muteri  xl  must  be  used  with  the  most  imma-  j 
ture  minds,  and  as  the  pupil  advances  in  ma  urity  ' 
the  material  presented  should  be  correnpondingly 
more  difficult.    The  material  for  this  work  mav 

• 

be  taken  any wliere  from  the  two  great  realms  — 
Man  and  Nature.  Both,  as  we  have  seen,  show 
varying  stages  or  degrees  of  activity.  From  the 
simplest  or  most  familiar  of  these  the  material  for 
th»*  youngest  pupds  should  be  taken.  It  would 
not  be  so  api)n^priate  to  take  some  activity  from 
the  realm  of  botany  or  of  the  state  for  the  young- 
est pupils,  Hs  one  from  the  realm  of  space  or  of 
the  family.  The^following  makes  perhaps  the 
best  ueneral  distribution  of  material:  For  pupils 
of  the  first  year,  cycles  from  the  realms  of  space 
and  family;  for  second,  cycles  from  the  realms  of 
physics  and  th<»  school;  for  third,  cycles  from  the 
realms  of  geol(>gy  an<l  the  industrial  worM;  for 
ft»urth.  cv('l«'S  from  the  realms  of  astronoiiiv  and 
the  social  world;  for  fifth,  cycles  from  the  realms 
of  botanv  an<l  st-«te;  and  for  sixth,  cvcles  from 
the  realms  of  zoology  or  physiology,  and  chureh. 
After  the  sixth  year  the  time  is  taken  up  with 
th'*  more  technical  stu«ly  of  English  grammar. 

Thr(»e  very  appropriate  acts  from  the  realm  of 
spa<-e  are  the  formation  of  the  straight  line,  of  the  i 
right-angled  triangle,  and  of  the  square.  Is  it 
objected  that  something  of  more  interest  than  the 
line,  the  triangle,  and  the  stpiare  might  be  given 
the  child  to  talk  about  at  this  stage?  True  inter- 
est roots  itself  in  a  sense  of  progress,  and  when 
the  pupil  is  using  the  terms  appropriate  to  the 
line,  triangle  and  square,  he  surely  has  the  feeling  i 


that  he  is  progressing.  What  he  is  gaining  in  the 
way  of  vocabulary  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  him  have  this  sense  of  progress.  Care  must 
always  be  taken,  of  course,  that  every  term  used 
by  the  child  shall  mean  something  to  him. 

So  far,  the  work  discussed  has  been  directly  with 
the  building  up  or  development  of  the  series  of 
sentences  composing  the  cycle.  Now  it  will  be 
shown  how  a  great  deal  of  other  work  may  grow 
out  of  the  work  with  the  cycle.  For  purposes  of 
explanation  let  us  use  again  the  cycle  on  the 
straight  line. 

The  first  work  which  grows  out  of  the  cycle 
work  is  reading.  The  sentences  of  the  cycle  fur- 
nish all  the  child's  first  reading  work.  This  starts 
the  pupil  in  reading  from  the  right  direction. 
He  bears  in  mind  the  word  through  having  mas- 
tered it  orally  first,  and  when  he  sees  the  written 
or  printed  form  for  it,  the  form  means  something 
to  him  and  is  much  more  easily  retaine<l.  While, 
if  the  pupil  begins  with  the  printed  or  written 
form,  his  eff'ort  is  after  the  form.  It  is  like  the 
way  in  which  so  many  of  us  have  studie<l  Latin, 
by  carrying  the  language  in  the  eyes,  instead  of 
in  the  mind  through  the  ears.  When  the  teacher 
is  ready  to  have  the  j)upils  read,  she  may  ask  for 
the  first  point  in  the  formation  of  the  straight 
line.  Cfiven,  she  may  point  to  its  ])riiited  or 
written  form,  both  mav  }>e  on  the  hoanl,  and  sav, 
"This  says,  'The  i)oint  rests.'"  When  the  pupil 
recognizes  the  sentence  sutliciently  well,  a  new 
one  mav  mav  be  taken;  and  after  the  tirst.  the 
new  sentence  should  a]»pear  with  one  which  the 
pu]>ils  have  ha<l,  in  order  to  lead  them  not  only 
to  recognize,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  sentences 
from  each  other.  When  all  the  sentences  have 
been  learned  in  onler  in  this  way.  the  teaelu-r 
may  write  them  in  order  in  a  paragraph,  and  let 
the  pupils  learn  to  rcji<l  them  in  that  way;  then, 
as  a  thinl  wav,  she  mav  take  anv  one  of  the  sen- 

•  •  ■ 

tenees,  the  last  first,  or  in  any  onler,  and  i>resent 
them  isolated  in  written  or  i)rinte<l  form.  This 
tests  the  pupil's  power  of  reading  the  sentence? , 
with  which,  by  this  time,  he  should  he  thoroughly 
familiar.  A  fourth  way,  and  a  final  test,  is  to 
present  the  written  form  of  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
from  the  action  word  on,  and  let  the  i>ui>il  supi>ly 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  Printed  and 
written  slips,  bearing  each  a  sentence,  may  be 
supplied  to  the  pupils. 

This  kin<l  of  reading  work  grows  rapidly  less 
alter  the  first  year,  as  the  reading  proper  soon 
makes  it  less  necessary;  hut  as  introductory  read- 
ing  it  is  very  valuable.  It  is  remarkable  how 
readily  children  learn  to  read  sentences  in  this 
way. 

The  first  work  in  spelling,  too,  has  its  source  in 
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the  cycle  work.  Those  words  which  the  child  has 
been  using  in  the  sentences  of  the  cycle,  he  learns 
to  spell. 

There  is  a  kind  of  work,  more  than  spelling, 
hut  akin  to  it,  which  should  move  along  with 
spelling'.  It  is  the  study  of  tlie  sound  in  relation 
to  the  structure  of  a  word.  The  work  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  diacritical  marking,  and  is  intended  to 
give  the  child  poiver  over  luw  words.  He  becomes 
able  to  pronounce  words  from  their  structure 
alone.  Sup])ose  the  word  point  to  be  taken.  It 
should  not  be  placed  before  the  child  at  first, 
though  the  word  in  its  written  or  printed  form  be 
known  to  him.  The  following  are  the  steps  in 
the  process: 

1.  Pronouncing  the  word  distinctly. 

2.  Pronouncing  it  slowly,  bringing  out  the 
various  sounds  which  compose  the  word. 

15.     Drilling  on  each  sound. 

4.  Associating  each  sound  with  the  letter  or 
letters  which  represent  it. 

When  we  speak  of  »Uent  letters,  we  usually 
mean  letters  which  have  no  sound  in  the  word, 
correspouiling  to  them;  but  usirg  " silent"  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense,  we  may  say  that  our 
P'.nglish  words  have  but  few  silent  letters.  Those 
which  seem  to  be  silent,  and  indeed  are  so  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word,  are  yet  not  silent,  since 
they  have  some  determininc:  force  in  the  word; 
as  \nf(itt'—i(  the  e  were  silent,  the  word  would  be 
fot ;  but  it  is  the  e  following  the  consonant  which 
determines  that  t*^  e  a  is  long.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  structure  determines  pronunciation.  As  the 
child's  experience  broadens,  he  will  find  excep- 
tions to  these  rules  of  structure,  but  structure  is 
in  most  cases  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  evident 
how  this  work  will  be  helpful  in  the  chdd's  read- 
in  ir. 

Introductory  writing  also  grows  out  of  the  work 
of  the  v\\'\t'.  At  fii*8t  the  sentence  is  written  bv 
the  pupil  with  the  form  before  him.  In  time  he 
learns  to  write  it  without  the  form  present. 

A  kind  of  work  very  properly  called  grammar 
may  also  be  done.  It  is  unconscious  grammar 
work  to  the  child,  and  can  easily  be  begun  in  the 
first  year.  What  follows  will  suggest  the  nature 
(.f  it: 

Taki'  again  the  sentence.  The  jwint  reMs.  The 
child  may  be  asked  how  many  are  meant  by  the 
word  j>oln(.  Then,  what  would  the  word  be  which 
means  more  than  one  point.  Let  him  use  points 
instead  i\i  point,  and  have  him  notice  what  change 
must  otcnr  in  the  verb  to  correspond  with  the 
chaniri'  of  nund>er  in  the  subject.  Of  course,  none 
of  the  technicalities  of  grammar  should  be  used, 
but  the  thild  can  be  led  to  see  number,  agreement, 
etc.     In  the  sentence,  It  moves  forward  tiro  incheSy 


even  the  very  young  pupil  can  see  that  It  means 
the  point,  and  that  it  means  one,  and  that  it  ex- 
presses the  object,  point,  without  naming  it,  while 
point  expresses  the  object  directly  by  naming  it. 
In  this  way  he  gets  the  idea  of  the  pronoun.  As 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be  done  as  the 
advancement  of  the  pupil  suggests,  and  as  the 
teacher  sees  fit.  It  should  never  be  strained.  It 
may  increase  gradually  in  each  successive  year. 
In  the  fourth  vear,  the  verb  mav  claim  a 
large  share  of  this  phase  of  the  work.  Con- 
jugation may  begin.  The  verbs  used  should 
be  taken  from  a  cvcle  in  which  the  sub- 
jects  represent  a  person.  For  puq^oses  of  il- 
lustration, several  sentences  will  be  used  from  a 
cycle  called  '*  The  Act  of  Sprinkling  the  Slate.'' 

1.  Edwin  sits  at  his  desk. 

2.  He  stands. 

3.  He  walks  toward  the  blackboard. 

The  verbs  of  this  cycle  are  well  adapted  for  this 
work,  because  they  are  in  the  third  person,  pres- 
ent tense,  and  indicative  mode.  The  third  person 
is  the  most  natural  to  the  child  for  a  long  time, 
for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  of  another  and  the 
present  tense  and  indicative  mode  are  the  most 
familiar  to  him.  Let  him  begin  by  uniting  verb 
and  8ubject,!saying,  He  sits.  The  expression  should 
be  pronounced  distinctly,  even  exaggerating  the 
sound  of  the  s  at  the  end  of  the  word.  Then,  Thou 
»ittest ;  I  tit ;  We  sit ;  Yon  sit ;  They  sit.  Before  using 
the  form,  thoti,  the  teacher  should  in  simple  man- 
ner make  clear  to  the  pupils  its  meaning  and 
use. 

This  work  should  all  be  made  as  concrete  as 
possible  to  the  child.  The  next  step  may  be  this 
— giving  the  verb  with  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence through  all  the  persons  and  both  numbers; 
as.  He  sits  at. his  desk  ;  Thou  sittest  at  thy  desk ;  1  sit  at 
my  desk ;  and  so  on.  A  third  may  consist  in  run- 
ning through  all  the  verbs  of  the  cycle  in  one 
person  and  then  another;  as.  He  sits  at  his  desk : 
He  stands;  ffe  walks  toward  the  blackboard;  etc. 
Then,  Thou  sittest  nt  thy  desk;  Thmi  standest;  etc. 
Then,  Isii  at  my  desk;  I  stand;  and  eo  on  through 
the  first  person. 

The  next  tense  to  be  taken  up  would  probably 
be  the  past.  Time  has  its  natural  and  its  arti- 
ficial divisions.  The  day,  to  some  extent  the 
week,  the  month,  and  the  year,  are  natural  divi- 
sions, while  hours  and  seconds  are  artificial  divi- 
sions. Of  all  these,  that  is  definite  time  which 
has  begun  and  ended.  It  would  help  to  make 
the  work  more  concrete  to  the  pupil,  if,  instead 
of  giving  the  past  tense  merely  as  past  time, 
some  definite  past  time  were  fixed  upon ;  as  yes- 
terday, last  week,  or  last  month,  and  the  conjuga- 
tion given  in  this  way — Yesterday  he  sat  ai  his  desk ; 
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Yf^erday  you  sat  at  your  desk;  and  so  on.    The 
future  tense  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  doing  this  work,  the  pupil  is  really  conjugat- 
ing;, unconscious  of  what  a  grammatical  feat  he 
is  performing.  He  does  not  name  persons  and 
numbers,  certainly,  but  he  is  getting  his  ear  ac- 
customed to  the  endings  and  is  becoming  familiar 
with  the  forms  through  thinking  and  speaking 
them  repeatedly.  We  may  hope  with  such  a 
training,  that  when  he  comes  to  technical  gram- 
mar, the  conjugation  shall  be  to  him  a  thing  of 
meaning,  and  not  a  certain  amount  of  print 
arranged  in  a  certain  way  on  a  certain  page  in  the 
book. 

The  most  difficult  work  growing  out  of  the 
work  with  the  cycle  is  the  figurative  expression, 
or  the  purposed  use  of  figurative  language.  It 
should  not  be  attempted  with  .the  youngest 
pupils,  and  perhaps  only  with  the  more  mature 
ones.  The  work  in  figurative  language  for  the 
second  year  may  be  taken  from  the  cycles  of  the 
tirst  year;  for  the  third  year,  from  the  cycles  of 
the  second,  and  so  on.  There  are  two  sources  of 
figurative  ideas  in  the  cycle;  one  is  the  dominant 
thought  or  theme  of  the  cycle,  and  the  other  is 
anv  of  the  ideas  of  the  sentences  of  the  series. 
A  dominant  thought  is  not  evident  in  every  cycle, 
but  the  words  of  the  sentences  are  a  rich  source 
of  figurative  ideas.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful."  Quotations  containing  the 
appropriate  word  for  figurative  use  should  be 
seU*cted  wherever  possible  from  the  best  litera- 
ture, and  presented  to  the  children.  This  ac- 
quaints them  with  the  best  use  of  figurative 
language.  A  figurative  idea  takes  its  rise  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Some  feeling  or  idea  is  abstracted  and  gen- 
eralized.    (As  the  mental  state  of  firmness.) 

2.  Some  object  of  the  external  world  is  no- 
ticed to  have  an  analogy  to  this  mental  state  in 
its  nature  and  efi*ects.    (As  a  stone  wall.) 

:>.  The  subjective  state  is  viewed  in  terms  of 
the  objective  world.  (He  is  a  stone  wall ;  Stone- 
wall Jackson.) 

In  conclusion,  let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  is 
the  educational  value  of  the  cycle  as  a  means  in 
language  work.  It  is  only  one  of  several  de- 
\'icef»  for  constructive  language  study  in  the 
grades,  but  perhaps  it  can  claim  some  special 
value.     We  believe  it  can. 

The  effect  or  value  of  an  educational  means 
may  always  be  reckoned  from  two  points  of  view; 
viz.,  knowledge  and  tendency.  What  elementary 
language  work  adds  to  the  child's  knowledge  is 
perhaps  not  so  evident,  but  true  it  is  that  it  gives 


him  such  knowledge  as  is  a  basis  for  gaining 
other  knowledge— it  gives  him  a  knowledge  of 
good  language  ;  it  brings  him  to  the  good  use  of 
a  great  number  of  words ;  it  puts  him  in  posses- 
sion of  a  good  vocabulary.  As  to  tendency,  the 
effect  is  threefold, — intellectual,  emotional,  voli- 
tional. Perhaps  none  are  so  marked  as  the  intel- 
lectual tendencies  left.  Language  work  because 
of  the  activity  peculiar  to  language  which  cre- 
ates it,  leaves  a  mental  eflfect — a  habit  or  swing  of 
mental  action  which  only  language  study  can 
leave.  This  peculiar  habit  of  mind,  then,  is  one 
thing  it  leaves  or  should  leave  in  the  way  of  in- 
tellectual tendencv  to  its  student.  It  mav  be 
stated  as  the  habit  of  using  good  language.  Emo- 
tionally, it  should  leave  the  pupil  with  an  inlereM 
in  language  work.  The  nature  of  the  <levice 
used  in  study  will  determine  any  other  effect  left 
in  the  way  of  tendency.  The  study  of  an  oV)ject 
in  relation  to  its  purpose  for  developing  the  use 
of  language,  would  leave  different  effects  from 
those  produced  by  the  study  of  language  work 
with  the  isolated  sentence  which  is  to  be  woven 
into  an  imagined  environment;  and  those  effects 
left  bv  the  work  with  the  cvcle  will  be  difi*erent 
from  either.  The  idea  of  the  cycle, — a  return 
to  itself,  is  an  important  idea  to  obtain,  for  it 
spreads  to  the  realm  of  morals  and  there  leaves 
the  impression  that  the  evil  deed  finds  its  reward 
in  one  of  its  own  kind  ;  that  the  wheel  will  "come 
full  circle."  Beside  this,  sufficient  work  with  the 
cycle  leaves  the  tendency  to  close,  logical  think- 
ing, and  accurate  expression.  One  of  its  greatest 
values  lies  in  its  being  a  natural  and  interesting 
method  to  the  child,  since  it  employs  the  sen- 
tence, is  oral  work,  satisfies  his  interest  in  action, 
and  gives  play  to  his  faculty  of  picturing  a  series 
of  events. 

Mary  Schafer. 


Working  for  Others. 


Onebof  the  truest  and  most  impressive  sentiments 
ever  uttered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  is,  however,  so 
appropriate,  and  forces  itself  so  strongly  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  can  not  repress  its  utterance.  When 
that  plain  and  homely  Scotch  girl,  Jeanie  Deans, 
the  highest  of  all  the  characters  ever  conceived  by 
that  gifted  author,  is  pleading  her  suit  before  the 
British  queen,  and  showing  herself  therein  to  be 
ten  times  a  queen,  she  utters  the  sentiment  I  refer 
to:  **But  when,"  says  she,  "the  hour  of  trouble 
comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body,  and  when  the 
hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low, 
then  it  is  na  what  we  liae  dune  for  oursellj^,  but 
what  we  nae  dune  for  ithors,  that  wo  think  on 
maist  pleasantly." — Jlorace  Mami. 
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SCIENCE- 


Condi  tTEu  by  Charles  R.  Dryer. 

**  Tlh  «s,'U'uii(il  of  mttfuni  m  thnt  itr  aUoic  mtthiiuj  to 

com,  I'tinvtu  thr  ftudeut  and  the  i>ftjrTt  which  he  studies. 

Winn   tht   MmU'ht  has  laid  a  foundation  hij  hi,<  otru 

olisenntl'in,  /»»•  M  rauh/  to  build  iki^ind-hand  farts  into 

hlnftiinrt.     l>.\vii>  Stakr  Jordan. 

C  IIAIMKHS  FROM  THE  GOSPEL  OF  SCIENCE. 


Nil.  TiiK  Failure  of  Boi>K-LEARNiNti. 

While  tho  ix^ador  o!  riirivnt  liteniture  tin<ls  an 
oiV:i>ioiuil  panitfniph  or  sentt»ni*e  which  implies 
that  thi'  writer  is  disturhiil  in  one  wav  or  another 
hy  tl)i'  real  i>r  faneitnl  **  failure*  of  science. "  he 
eoinrs  aeross  tens  and  scon»s  i>t  elal»or:ite  arti- 
ihssetiini:  forth  in  viiroriuis  tern>s  s^^ne  asj-HH't 
of  tl\e  faihuv  of  primary  and  stMx^ndary  eiluca- 
lion.  We  may  cite  at  random  the  pajre?  of  Th 
.V.r.  .,  Tlif'  />Mi/,  and  the  Atiahtic  .VonfMy,;*<iJ«j»*iM  ; 
aihl  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  **  kick  "  of 
uiu\ei>ity  profes«on4  of  Knirlisli,  fn»m  Indiana  to 
llaiNard.  ai;ainst  tlie  want  of  prt»paiation  of  ap- 
pHrants  !\»r  admission.  S>me  yean?  airo  we 
e\pi.^>ed  an  t»pinion    hast*«i   upt>n   n>nsiderjil»li- 

I  \i't  rirr.ee.  which  we  have  sini*e  set»n  no  reason 
to  ..Itt  r.  tliat  the  !naji»rity  of  pupils  enter  the  siv- 
i»r..:.i!\    M  htw^ls   \\ith    thrtv    dominant    idea#   ii. 

I I  c.ini  to  >»h.<M^l  work  : 

1.     1  a»  ts  an\l  principles  an*  to  In*  leanuNi  triMii 

I  i.er  ari^  to  he  learne»i  hy  a  pnH*r»  **i  mem- 


l  ..e  iiiiie.e^liate  ot  jeet  *"{  <nch  mftn«»r:/:ni: 
•  :.a^^•  t!:e  pufil  to  saii>fv  the  lea«  licr  \i\ 
:     !..  ..r.  1  thus  to  ohtain  c^**!  <  r*-»lit<  iip"ii 


W 


\\ 


.»  ..\«    it  to  the  !;:;:li  s<'i.'S'I  tt  :;•  her?  of  th.- 

\  :•    ;ri.*.'je 'A  h.ettiei  sueh  »  xper;er.%e*i>  ur- 

\\  ieti.tr  it   i>  !'.ot    the  rule  that  the  ;:ti'- 

..'    Mv't"   ^r.eu.«'r:.'"ed    ::i    :hv   ^rra  les   tiav* 

'j.'ti  :\»  an  aiuuvit   imj-ervN  pti>«!e  residue: 

•  :::<  •■e  :s  auv  >ur\^r  uav  ..i  pr\i  :i»::atii:>: , 
I     :!^-  :i.an  :v>  ^:\e  a  clas'^  a  si'M-U*  pr\-o 

•  I  ai'i^'.  oatS^ti  .'f  aritliT«.*t:e  !■>  i.hvs!,>; 
,  *   :•  »    .;\ir;i.:t    pupil  car.  v»hf«rve  a  *i!.ip:- 

■'  vi.e::.  ■:l.en^•:*.  ar.i  urite  a  citar  de^ri|  - 
:    .::  ^x^hI  K-,:*:su:  ar.d  ii;  uha:  *-*:-\it-«  * 

h:  r.^-  this  <  \svriviuv  :  •  ati  eu.int-ii!  r:n> 
.  :   :\s^  r.  n\v  '.ar..v:;:Kri  tht    fact  t:.a:  w- 


time  they  get  to  the  university,  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out.'* 

Again,  between  the  students  who  enter  the 
college  or  normal  school  from  the  town  and  city 
high  sch(H)ls,  and  those  who  enter  from  the  rural 
districts,  this  distinction  i-*  evident.  Those  who 
have  had  the  best  school  advantages-  the  best  as 
onlinarily  estimate<l — have  more  technical  knowl- 
eiige  and  an*  able  to  learn  and  recite  a  lesson 
from  a  book  with  the  greater  facility;  while  those 
whose  e<lucation  has  been  derive<l  more  from 
non-scholastic  sources,  have  superior  mental 
grasp  and  reasoning  power.  We  are  indebte<l  to 
a  bright  girl,  who  liad  come  fresh  from  a  goo<l 
city  high  school  to  the  normal  school,  for  the  fol- 
lowing mental  photoglyph.  In  answer  to  our  in- 
quiry as  to  how  she  was  enjoying  herself,  she 
replietl:  "  I  am  very  homesick  and  time  hangs 
heavilv  on  mv  hands.  The  teachers  here  don't 
give  me  anything  to  learn.  If  they  wouKl  give 
me  giKHl  long  less<ms,  I  i*ould  enjoy  learning 
them;  but  they  say  nothing  but  *think.  think, 
think.*  and  I  con't  think." 

Many  a  teaclier  has  been  conin»ntt^l  bv  tlie 
spe^-tn*  which  I>r.  Hemiersou  raised  to  hi>  luirn^r 
and  our  etlilication :  *  **  I  had  each  l>oy  in  a  certain 
chiss  write  out  his  a'-!»\  the  numlter  of  years  he 
had  lH*en  in  S4.-h«K>l.  how  old  he  was  when  lit^ 
.<tarte«i.  and  whether  the  xhool  had  been  public 
or  private.  There  wen^  some  surprises,  llu-re 
were  some  ?H>ys  who  had  Int-n  t^*  s<*h«x»l  f«>rt*:even 
vears,  who  had  Iverni  throu-jh  all  the  dismal  irrind 
of  the  primary.  stHondary  and  grammar  xiK.ds, 
and  whi»  wen'  stiil  bri-jhi  and  attractive.  I*ut 
the  n»sult  oi  the  wholf  >t'rutiny  warrantfi  tht* 
remarkable  ireuenili/ati'-n.  that  the  brig}itnt-ss 
and  'iesinibility  of  thi-  l^.y-i  a.<  pupils  was  .».- 
>>  St'':  pn^i^irtional  t«»  thr  nund»er  of  years  t!  oy 
liad  K*f*»  in  ^4•h^.•»•l  In  a  wonl.  I  iXiuM  d«»  n  -r^ 
with  the  boys  who  had  b^  n  least  in  s<h.->!.  I». » 
yiiUe»»mpretiei'.d  tlie  full  <ii:niticanivoi  l^.is'';.  t.*- 
ment?  I  have  nt-ver  l^^n  able  to  f,»r.;vt  it.  It 
stands  lHi\»n-  me  a  silent  sjittre.  I  cry  ab  •'.!•! : 
Wo-  unto  us  if  we  an-  sen-Mug  t»ur  childrvii  to 
si"h«  •>!  t»k  their  hurt !  *' 

"The  m««st  dis^iuieting  ijL*i  that  I  know  ••:  in 
American  t^iu«  ation."  >,4\s  l\>»iV^i?M>r  W.  T.  St-.li:- 
wick.'^  **is  the  unsati'^fuct.^ry  result  of  our  >*-«.'- 
i*ndar>-  t^huati  ^u.  Ti.i^  t»et'»»me*  apparent  evr-r\- 
autumn  «l-.t:i  ihr  r.ew  elass<-s  tenter  onr  r.i^ht-r 
instilutioK>.  The  incajsiieity.  amoantiDC  iila.t.'Si 
to  jvantly s:s.  and  the  intt-llr^tiial  rtwne>c?  wt  ;«-h 
ihr  avrrap  tr*  ^hman  exhibits,  iiit^mn*  either  that 
t;.e  Amertcar.  l*«*y   of  eigiiteen  is  esovpii-naliv 
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immature,  or  else  that  he  is  untrained.  *  * 
Training  implies  the  power  of  doingy  the  power 
of  definite,  orderly  reaction  to  stimuli;  but  the 
reactions  of  most  American  fresiimen  are  pain- 
tully  indefinite  and  disorderly.  ♦  *  *  80  long 
as  we  had  little  science  on  the  higher  rounds  of 
the  ladder,  the  defects  which  are  now  so  con- 
spicuous, were  unobserved  by  educators.  The 
plain  ])eople  8aw  that  education  above  the  three 
R's  meant  only  what  they  called,  and  rightly 
c-illed,  *  book  learning.'  But  they  were  assured 
by  those  in  authority,  that  the  strange,  and  often 
grotesque  results  which  they  witnessed,  really 
meant  something  very  wonderful,  and  so  they 
submitted.  To-day  all  this  is  changed.  Authority 
in  e<Uication  is  losing  its  force,  and  the  cry  is: 
*  Bv  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*  " 

The  failure  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  a  failure,  is 
iloubtless  due  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes.   Political 
influence  in  educational  matters  and  the  prevail- 
in;:  corruption  in  politics;  those  twin  monstrosi- 
ties of  American  egotism,  the  delusion   that  one 
man  is  as  ^ood  as  another  and  a  little  better,  that 
auyone  is  tit  for  Rnythingy  and  the  delusion  that  the 
srhool  svstem  of  our  countrv,   onr  state,  our  town 
is  '•  the  l)est  in  the  world  ;"  politic,  incompetent 
jind  old    fogy  superintendents;  indifTerent    and 
uneducated   teachers,   and    wages   too    small    to 
sicure  )>etter  ones;  the  Procrustes  bed  of  a  State 
examination  svstem,  which  has   slain    its  thou- 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands;  and  at  the  root  of  all, 
a  public  indifferent  and  unintelligent  upon  school 
matters:— under  such   conditions  as  these,    it  is 
remarkable  that  educational  failure  is  not  worse. 
Yt  t,   there  is  another  cause  more  fundamental 
than  any  of  tliese,  and  partially  including  them 
all—  or,   at   least,    this  paper  is  an   attempt   to 
establish  such  an  hypothesis— a  fruitful  cause  of 
all  our  woe  is  the  too  exclusive  use  of  book-learn- 
ini:.     It   is   certainlv  true   that  our  educational 
failure,   whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  a  failure  of 
bnok-learning,  now  made  evident  by  contrast  with 
HMuething  that  is  not  book-learning.    The  tradi- 
tional au<l  common  methods  seem  to  be  a  sur 
vival  from   the  age  when  letters  and  lit^ratuie 
w<Te  new,  ^hen  men  were  dazzled  by  tiie  new 
liglit  and  dazed  by  the  new  power  they  had  called 
up.     All  great  illuminants  cast  deep  shadows;  all 
;:reat  gain  entails  some  compensating  loss.    The 
housewife,  in  her  new  house  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  drainage, gas,  steam  heat,  electric 
Ji'^lit  and  telephone,  often  finds  herself  the  victim 
of  **all  the  modem  inconveniences."    An  emi- 
nent man  has  characterized  certain  disabilities  of 
Christians  as  "  the  shadow  of  Christianity."    »So 
some  of  the  worst  things  in  our  school-rooms 


to-dav  are  the  shadows  of  literacv  and  the  art  of 
printing.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  child  incurred 
very  little  danger  of  too  much  book-learning.  If 
he  went  to  school  at  all,  he  got  from  books  only 
what  he  could  not  get  in  any  other  way.  His 
education  from  books  bore  a  very  much  smaller 
pro])ortion  to  his  whole  education  than  it  does 
to-dav.  It  was  not  then  a  disastrous  blunder  to 
regard  school-education  as  synonymous  with 
book-education.  Then,  men  depended  mostly 
upon  experience  for  education  ;  now  we  have 
reache<l  the  other  extreme,  and  the  idea  prevails 
that  everything  can  be  and  should  be  learned 
from  books ;  that  it  is  sufficient  for  children  to 
read  about  things  instead  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  things  themselves.  They  are  exi)ecte<l 
to  learn  even  geography,  '*  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  man,"  from  a  book,  when  every  blesse<l 
one  of  them  is  surrounded  by,  and  immersed  in, 
as  much  physical  environment  as  the  man  who 
wrote  the  book.  Parents  are  prone  to  preach  to 
children  about  the  value  of  experience,  how  the 
practical  lessons  of  life  can  be  learned  onlv  bv 
fXpeiience;  yet  they  make  great  efforts  and 
-!acrilices  t(»  send  their  children  to  schools  where 
next  to  nothing  is  intentionally  taught  by  experi- 
ence. We  are  more  or  less  exercised  about  the 
curse  of  illiteracy:  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
curse  of  literacv  mav  be  worth  our  attention? 
that  the  prevalent  cust(mi  of  teaching  children 
trholhj  througii  literature  is  neitfier  good  psychol- 
ogy, good  pe«lagogy,  nor  good  common-sense,  but 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  child  nature  little  short 
of  criminal  V  A  discussion  of  these (juestions  will 
l>e  undertaken  in  another  article. 


The  Sixth  Ixteunatioxal  Geograph- 
ical Congress. 


The  Sixth  International  (Jeographical  Congress, 
held  at  London  from  July  20  to  August  .'{,  1S<K'), 
was  the  most  notable  meeting  of  the  kind  that 
«»ver  (Kcurred.  The  members  in  attendance  num- 
bered more  than  1,500,  of  whom  1,100  were  Eng- 
lish and  the  remainder  were  foreign.  Nearly 
fvery  country  on  the  globe  was  represented,  the 
rnitfd  States  by  forty  members.  The  arrange- 
ments were  in  charge  of  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Society,  whose  Honorary  President,  the  Duke  of 
York,  gave  the  a<ldress  of  weUfome.  Ik'sides  the 
general  meetings,  sectional  meetings  were  lield 
tor  the  discussion  of  geographical  education,  pho- 
tographic surveying,  polar  exploration,  physical 
geogra])hy,  geodesy,  oceanography,  geographical 
orthography  and  definitions,  cartography,  lim- 
nology, speleology  and  mountain  structure,  and 
the  morphology  of  the  earth.    The  pajH'rs  were  in 
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English,  French  or  Gennan,  and  the  report  of 
proceedin<rs  fills  a  volume  of  800  large  octavo  pages. 
TiiK  Inland  Educator  will  give  from  time  to  time 
such  extracts  from  the  report  as  seem  to  be  of 
special  value  to  its  readers.  The  exposition  of 
tlie  orjranization  and  aims  of  geographic  teaching 
in  France,  begun  in  this  number,  will  be  interest- 
ing, not  only  for  the  helps  toward  good  teaching 
whicli  it  contains,  but,  as  a  pattern  with  which  we 
may  compare  ourselves.  The  comparison  will 
not  be  altogether  to  our  discredit.  While  it  re- 
veals enough  to  excite  our  emulation,  it  shows 
that  American  schools  are,  in  some  respects,  in 
advance  of  one  of  the  best  systems  in  Europe. 
The  point  so  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Professor 
Levasseur,  that  a  child  is  to  be  shoini  things  in  ordir 
to  font*  n  upon  his  memory  the  definitions  of  them  may 
excite  a  smile,  and  suggest  that  the  teachers  of 
France  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the  thrall  of 
mediaval  scholasticism  in  which  thev  won  such 
brilliant  renown.  American  teachers  have  found 
a  1  >etter  reason  for  showing  a  child  a  thing  than  to 
help  him  to  retain  the  name  of  it.  But  the  pic- 
ture of  the  venerable  professor  of  the  College  of 
France  holding  the  attention  of  such  an  as- 
sem)>liige  of  royal,  noble  and  learned  dignitaries 
of  science,  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  with  a  discussion  of  the  minute  details  of 
teaching  geography  to  children,  must  give  us 
l)ause.  It  may  give  the  humblest  primary  teacher 
a  new  sense  of  the  dignity  ot  her  work,  and  help 
us  to  see  that  devotion  to  a  noble  cause  raav 
make  all  men  equal. 

(TKO(iRAPHY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE. 

Ahstrurt  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Sixth  InteniationHl 
iiooj^rapliieiil  Conpress  by  E.  Levassech.  I*rofesKor  in  the 
ColUye  of  France.    Translated  by  Chas.  K.  Dryer. 

I.    TUK  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

(teography  ought  necessarily  to  have  a  place 
in  every  program  of  primary  instruction,  for  it 
is  ini})ortant  that  every  person  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  that  subject,  and  the  great  majority 
of  i)eo]»ie  in  this  country  do  not  receive  other  in- 
struction than  that  of  the  primary  school.  I  be- 
lieve that  after  the  three  fundamental  branches, 
readin^^  writing  and  arithmetic,  history  and 
geogra])hy  are  the  most  important  subjects  in 
that  instruction.  I  content  myself  with  demand- 
ing equal  places  for  the  two. 

Tuo  methods  'proposed  for  beginning  instruction  in 
<jff>i/raph!/.  The  geography  taught  in  the  primary 
school  ought  to  be  different  from  that  given  to 
]iu})ils  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write.  The 
teaching  should  be  very  simple,  clear,  methodical 
and  demonstrative.  Two  methods  present  them- 
selves for  introducing  beginners  to  the  first  no- 


tions :  the  homCf  (commune)  or  particular  metho<l, 
and  the  earth  or  general  method.  I  very  much 
prefer  the  former,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  amis- 
take  to  adhere  exclusively  or  too  long  to  one  or 
the  other.  The  first  programs  of  secondarj'  teach- 
ing fell  into  this  error  when  they  gave  directions 
not  only  to  begin  with  the  township  {commute) 
where  the  school  is  situated,  but  to  continue  with 
the  adjoining  townships  and  to  extend  succes- 
sively one  after  another  to  the  whole  of  France. 
Sucli  a  series  is  not  a  logical  order:  it  can  only 
confuse  the  memory  of  the  pupils,  because  the 
particulars  do  not  attach  themselves  to  any  gen- 
eral plan.  When  it  is  a  question  of  places  which 
the  child  has  not  seen,  it  matters  little  whether 
one  speaks  to  him  of  a  country  fifty  miles  away 
or  five  hundred. 

Plan  of  the  class^  study  of  the  township  and  defini- 
tions.    I  have  not  ceased  for  thirty  years  to  advise 
that  at  the  beginning  be  placed  the  study  of  the 
township  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  especi- 
ally if  it  be  a  rural  township,  and  to  begin,  before 
the  township,  with  the  class  and  the  school.     I 
have  given  an  example    of    that  method  in  a 
series  of  little  county  [depart mentoles)  geographies* 
of  which  I  wrote  the  first,  and  the  others  were 
prepared  by    diflferent   authors  upon   the  same 
plan  and  under  my  direction.     It  is  easy  to  pub- 
lish a  county  geography.     It  is  not  easy  to  find 
an  editor  who  will  undertake  the  publication  of  a 
township  geography,   unless  it  includes  a  large 
city,  because  the  sale  of  the  book   would  be  so 
limited.    It  is  necessary,  then,  that  such  teaching 
be  entrusted  almost  exclusively  to  the  good  will 
and  judgment  of  the  teacher,  giving  him,  never- 
theless, certain  directions. 

Why  use  a  description  of  the  school?  iSolely 
to  teach  the  novice  how  to  represent  a  certain 
place  upon  paper  or  upon  the  blackboard;  to 
make  him  know  right,  left,  direction,  and  to  give 
him  the  first  idea  of  orientation.  A  child  well 
drilled  in  that  first  notion  will  soon  learn  to  read 
a  map. 

Why  the  township  ?  To  attain  the  same  end,, 
and  to  give  the  pupil,  by  the  aid  of  experience, 
the  meaning  of  essential  definitions.  Upon  the 
border  of  a  brook,  he  can  be  made  to  compre- 
hend, without  diflSculty,  the  course  of  a  river,  the 
right  bank,  the  left  bank  and  the  basin  ;  upon  a 
hill  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  what  a  slope  is,  a 
crest,  a  chain ;  the  sight  of  things  holds  bis  at- 
tention and  engraven  upon  his  memory  the  defini- 
tion, which,  by  itself,  would  be  to  him  dry  tmd 
perhaps  unintelligible.  Undoubtedly  eight  alone 
is  not  sufiicient ;  there  are  names  and  definitions 
which  the  child  must  learn  by  heart ;  but,  a£  far 
as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  thing  ta 
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help  him  to  retain  the  name ;  thus,  taken  in  hy 
the  aid  of  the  eyes,  definitions  are  more  finnly 
and  rationally  fixed  in  the  memory.  In  the  EU- 
inentary  atlas  I  have  used  this  method  in  the  at- 
tempt to  unite  geographical  definitions  with 
some  general  notions  of  the  earth.  Not  being 
able  to  show  the  children  the  objects  from  na- 
ture (it  belongs  to  the  teacher  only  to  do  this),  I 
have  bound  myself  not  to  give  any  definition 
without  accompanying  the  text  with  a  picture 
intended  to  strike  the  eye,  and  I  have  counseled 
the  teacher  to  supplement  the  picture  with  the 
reality.  It  is  not  every  township  that  posseeses 
such  a  water  course,  and  such  relief  of  the  earth 
as  the  teacher  can  cite  in  aid  of  the  pictures.  If 
not,  he  can  make  them  with  sand  in  a  large  box. 
I  have  often  repeated  that  the  least  phenomena 
of  nature  fumieh  those  opportunities  which  the 
intelligent  teacher  ought  to  know  how  to  sieze  ; 
for  example,  if  a  storm  suddenly  arises  the 
school  yard  is  furrowed  by  a  water  course,  which 
forms  tributaries,  islands,  deltas.  It  is  by  famil- 
iar examples  of  this  kind,  by  pictures  and  by 
frequent  questions  that  the  first  beginning  should 
be  made. 

Viie  of  the  globe  forfirU  notions  of  the  Earth.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  this  method  is  the  use  of 
the  globe  for  the  first  lessons  upon  the  Earth.  A 
child  of  eight  years  is  not  capable  of  understand- 
ing a  planisphere,  of  transforming  mentally  two 
circles  or  a  quadrilateral  drawn  upon  a  plane  sur- 
face into  a  sphere ;  many  adults  have  the  same 
trouble  in  perceiving  the  true  form  from  an  in- 
spection of  such  a  deformed  image.  With  the 
terrestrial  globe  in  hand,  the  teacher  ought  to 
sav:  "Here  is  the  Earth;  it  is  a  ball.  Here  is 
the  place  which  your  country  occupies."  Then, 
with  his  finger  upon  the  globe,  he  gives  the  first 
lesson  upon  the  ocean  a^d  the  continents.  When, 
after  a  little,  the  eye  of  the  child  is  familiarized 
with  the  rotundity  of  the  Earth,  one  can  explain 
to  him  briefly  how  to  reproduce  the  lines  upon 
pa{»er,  and  put  a  map  before  his  eyes. 

When  ought  the  globe  to  be  employed  ?  Opin- 
ions difier.  Mine  is  that  the  teacher  will  do  this 
more  efiectually  immediately  after  having  taught 
his  pupils  ^the  definitions  by  a  study  of  the  town- 
ship. This  double  study,  the  township  and  the 
globe,  is  sufficient  for  a  first  course  of  geographic 
teaching,  which  should  have  for  its  only  object, 
to  open  the  minds  of  the  child  to  geographic 
notions :  to  make  him  see  in  order  to  make  him  under- 
stand. 

The  middle  course.  With  the  intermediate  course 
begins  the  study  of  geography  properly  so  called. 
It  ought  to  bear  especially  upon  our  own  coun- 
try ;  every  child  needs  to  know  his  country,  and 


to  learn  to  love  it.  To  that  end  the  teacher  in  a 
French  school  should  review  the  definitions, 
always  taking  care  to  accompany  them  with 
proper  examples  to  make  them  understood ;  in 
some  lessons  he  should  explain  what  the  Earth 
is,  what  Europe  is  upon  the  Earth ;  just  enough 
to  make  it  plain  what  France  is  in  Europe ;  then 
he  should  enter  upon  the  study  of  France,  devot- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  ending  with  the  counties  {departments) 
and  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  colonisl  posses- 
sions. Each  course  should  be,  in  some  sort,  a  de- 
velopment of  the  preceding  course,  with  review 
of  matter  already  learned,  and  the  addition  of 
new  matter.  • 

Higher  course.  The  higher  course  includes,  be- 
yond a  rapid  review  of  definitions,  the  elementary 
ideas  of  cosmography,  a  return  to  the  geography 
of  France  with  some  new  details,  then  a  physical 
and  political  study  of  Europe,  a  very  brief  stuily 
of  other  parts  of  the  world  with  a  little  more 
development  for  certain  very  important  countries, 
as  the  United  States  and  the  colonial  possessions 
of  France. 

Official  program  of  primary  schools.  The  plan  of 
studies  prescribed  by  the  order  of  January  18, 
1887,  for  the  primary  schools  of  France,  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  this  division  of  matter.  It  com- 
prises an  infant  section  for  children  of  five  io 
seven  years:  elementary  (from  seven  to  nine 
years),  intermediate  (from  nine  to  eleven  years), 
higher  (from  eleven  to  thirteen  years). 

Infant  section.  Familiar  talks  and  little  pre- 
paratory exercises,  serving  always  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  observation  in  the  <!hildren  by  making 
them  simply  notice  the  more  common  phenom- 
ena, the  principal  features  of  the  land. 

Elementary  course.  Continuation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  exercises  of  the  first  stage.  The  car- 
dinal points  not  learned  by  heart,  but  found  upon 
the  earth,  in  the  yard,  in  walks,  from  the  position 
of  the  sun. 

Exercises  of  observation :  the  seasons,  the  prin- 
ciple atmospheric  phenomena,  the  horizon,  the 
features  of  the  land,  etc. 

Explanation  of  geographic  terms  (mount  ins, 
rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  isthmuses,  straits,  etc.)  always 
by  objects  seen  by  the  pupil,  and  proceeding  by 
analogy. 

Preparation  for  the  study  of  geography  by  the 
intuitive  [?]  and  descriptive  method  : 

1st.  Local  geography  (the  house,  street,  ham- 
let, township  {commune)f  district  {canton)^  etc. 

2d.  General  geography  (the  earth,  its  form, 
extent,  grand  divisions,  their  subdivisions). 

The  idea  of  cartographic  representation:  ele- 
ments of  reading  of  charts  and  maps. 
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Terrestrial  j;lobe.  (xmtinents  and  oceans. 

Conversations  upon  the  native  place. 

lut'tnuditftr cii*irH\ — Geograpliy  of  France  and 
her  colonies. 

riiysical  •zec)jira]»hy. 

Political  geography,  with  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  •listrict,  the  county,  the  region. 

Exercises  in  map-dniwing  upon  the  blackboard 
and  upon  paper  without  copying. 

Higher  i'ntiru.  Review  and  development  of 
the  iretigraphy  of  France.  Physical  and  p4.)litical 
szeoirrapliy  ot  Europe. 

A  m«»re  brief  geography  of  other  parts  of  the 
worM. 

The  French  colonies.  Exercises  in  niapnlraw- 
ing  from  memory. 

.'To  Ik?  rontiniK**].] 

The  Coming  Music  Teacher  fi>r  Public 

Schools. 


Miicli  has  been  sjii«l  ot  the  importance  of  music 
in  the  pu)»lic  sclux^ds.  However,  there  is  m«>re  to 
be  iloUf  in  jtromoting  the  cause,  not  only  in 
nideniiiL'  the  l'«xm1  effects  of  its  influence,  but  in 
rai>iiii:  the  standard  of  music,  thereby  teaching 
the  pc. .|>le  to  have  a  keener  apprei^iation  of  this 
minh-abused  divine  art. 

Mu>ir  is.  certainly,  one  of  the  es.sential  studies 

•  •I  lii«-.  We  are  made  to  realize,  mori*  and  more. 
liie  salutary  effect  it  prcnluces  in  the  development 
an-1  eulivation  of  the  mind,  the  saving  of  souls, 
aii'i  cn-rqiu-ntiy.  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  It 
repre-eni>  nature,  in  that  it  illustrating  the  human 
ht'ari  in  all  its  phases: — its  joys  an«l  sorrows,  its 
I.'-obal»ililie*  and  j)ossibilities.  The  children  are 
made  hapj>ier  l»y  singinir  songs  o!  glee.  Their  at- 
tt-nti"!!  i^  attracted,  and  simultaneouslv  thev  re- 
>|.niid  t"  the  echoes  in  their  own  hearts,  by 
lanjiiai:'-  and  movements  so  expiessive  of  their 
i.t  !iiij>.  Tri  the  little  ones,  espei*ially.  it  is  na- 
t'lir -tiidy.  Everything,  to  them,  has  a  musical 
e:I»  t  t  :  the  singing  birds,  whistling  wind,  the 
ImIN.  the  whistles,  the  rustle  of  drv  leaves,  even 
ti  •    ♦•«!»..  •.i  their  own  f«M)tsteps  and  numerous 

•  tiM!  >..iin«ls.  which.  ti»  us  in  our  practical  lives. 
have  I'-t  their  musical  effect.  Thus,  as  the  little 
untraiihd  minds  are  so  susceptible  to  sound  ami 
rli\  t'lin.  it  is  oiir  object  to  train  them  early  in  the 
practical  aj»plication  of  music:  to  the  edification 

•  •I  lift-  liere  and  the  possibilities  hereafter. 

ThrTe  1-  devilled  evidence  of  the  fact  that  music 
i-  an  important  assistance  in  the  upbuilding  of 
ni«.ral  cliaracter.  It  tx'gins  with  the  children  in 
tiic  ]>riinary  L'rades.  To  them  it  is  a  source  of 
enirrtainnunt.  They  enjoy  the  melody,  without 
any  kn.»\vled'.;e  of  the  science  of  music  or  the 
truth  it  contains;  but  imagination  is  awakened, 


thought  is  8trengthene<l,  hearing  becomes  more 
accurate  by  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  to  hanno- 
nious  sounds ;  all  of  which,  Ziller  says.  **  tend  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  will  in  action.'* 
The  music  teacher  must  cultivate  the  power,  or 
tact,  to  interest  all  pupils.  All  are  not  talented, 
and  among  those  who  are  we  find  different  types. 
So  the  first  plan  must  be  to  awaken  an  interest, 
in  or<ler  that  a  permanent  impression  may  be 
made  on  all  minds.  The  pupils  need  a  stimulus, 
and  it  remains  with  the  music  teacher  to  employ 
means  to  create  it,  thereby  insuring  interest. 

The  study  of  child-nature  in  its  relation  to  mu- 
sic,  opens  up  a  broad  field  for  thought  and  work. 
As  I  have  said,  all  chilJren  manifest  a  pleasure  in 
melo<^liou8  sounds,  but  not  all  enjoy  the  study  of 
music.  They  enjoy  the  efl'ect,  but  do  not  care 
to  labor  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Consequently, 
it  becomes  the  instructor's  <luty  to  teach  facts  in 
a  manner  to  attract  the  pupils'  attention ;  they 
should  be  presented  simply,  though  systematic- 
ally, so  as  not  to  confuse  the  child.  When  the 
child  becomes  confusetl,  interest  relaxes :  and  that 
is  the  point  to  be  avoided.  We  should  make  it  an 
object  of  sj>ecial  study  in  the  use  of  methods  to 
create  continueil  interest.  In  McMurrv's  fifntnil 
Mtthoil  he  quotes  from  Plato:  **The  purpose  of 
e<lucation  is  to  give  to  the  bo*ly  ami  soul  all  the 
beauty  and  |>er  fee  lion  of  which  they  are  capable." 
Is  not  music  one  of  the  aids  in  bringing  out  the 
l»eauty  ami  i)erfection  oi  the  soul?  Hence,  the 
duties  of  the  music  teacher  to  help  estaldish  the 
desired  results  are  manv. 

First,  he  should  be  a  musician  The  wor<l  mu- 
sician implies  much.  It  means  everlasting  lalK>r 
and  study;  it  means  one  who  understands  the 
art  thoroughly,  yet  who  employs  every  means 
within  his  power  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  and  to  extend  its  influence  to  others. 

The  teacher  .should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  harmony.  com|K>sition  and  song.  And  woubl 
it  not  be  well  to  be  able  to  teach  instrumental  mu- 
sic as  well  as  vocal  *?  The  pupils  should  be  given  all 
the  advantages  they  desire.  There  are  talented 
pupils  who  are  financially  unable  to  take  instru- 
mental lessons,  and  to  whom  it  would  open  up  a 
broader  field  of  knowledge  if  the  proper  advan- 
tages were  given  them.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence to  observe  very  pleasing  results  in  organizing 
a  high  s<*hool  orchestra  and  using  it  for  chorus  ac- 
companiment. It  is  not  only  a  delightful  chanGre 
from  the  other  schoid  work,  but  it  is  invigorating. 
It  teaches  correct  intonation;  develo|»8  the  power 
of  close  listening:,  and  the  rare  faculty  of  being 
able  to  accompany  proin^rly.  Music  in  its  en- 
tirety, is  certainly  includeil  in  the  list  headed  Ed- 
ucation, whi>se  theme  is  Knowleilge.     One  can 
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see  better  results  issuing  from  the  study  of  both  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music  than  from  vocal  alone. 
The  instructor  should  make  music  more  than  a 
recreation  study.  It  should  be  taught  for  its  sci- 
ence and  art,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  mean- 
ing. Pupils,  when  old  enough  to  grasp  ideas, 
could  have  a  more  definite  perception  of  the  true 
meaning  of  harmony,  if  it  were  explained  and  il- 
lustrated how  musical  tones  differ  in  pitch  and 
quality  and  yet  agree  with  each  other.  Just  as 
in  life  w^e  may  not  all  have  the  same  opinion,  yet 
<iifferent  ideas  may  make  one  harmonious  whole. 
Advanced  pupils  have  asked  this  question :  Are 
there  stated  rules  for  melody?  I  quote  "that  it 
is  impossible  to  establish  definite  laws  for  the 
mechanical  invention  of  melody,  because  it  is  the 
outcome  of  various  natural  principles  inspired  by 
the  emotional  nature  and  perceived  by  instinct, 
rather  than  reason."  However,  there  are  rules 
with  which  tlie  pupils  ought  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted, serving  as  a  guide  in  their  studies  and 
for  the  critic  in  his  judgment.  It  is  an  infallible 
mark  of  talent  to  be  able  to  conceive  good  and 
striking  melodies.  In  the  study  of  the  lives  of 
the  ^reat  composers,  especially  Bach  and  Beetlio- 
ven,  we  learn  how  they  labored  to  improve  their 
melodies  and  form.  So  in  aoy  work  of  art  it  be- 
comes art  by  means  of  the  labor  for  its  perfection. 
Just  as  ** common  language  expresses  common 
thought,"  so  in  music  one  must  be  well  educated 
to  give  it  proper  expression ;  and  that  means  to 
^i\e  it  thorough  study  in  all  point?.  The  in- 
structor should  be  able  to  teach  the  pupils  the 
cause  and  effect  of  music  and  its  relation  to  the 
inner  workings  of  the  emotional  spirit.  The  his- 
tory of  music  from  its  remotest  period — the  lives 
and  characteristics  of  the  composers — is  suggestive 
of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  keep  in  harmony 
with  the  progressive  stride  now  so  manifest  in  all 
things.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  music 
teacher  to  lift  music  to  so  high  a  standard  in  i)ub- 
Hc  schools  tbat  it  may  be  proof  of  the  fact  that  it 
not  only  develops  moral  character,  but  that  it 
may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  grand  outcome  in 
music  in  all  its  branches  and  as  an  incentive  to 
true  j)atriotism.  Thus,  it  behooves  the  teacher  to 
l>e  properly  equij)ped  for  the  work  of  the  future, 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  times;  and  not 
only  to  be  well  qualified  to  the  proper  extent,  but 
to  be  morally  prepared  to  live  as  one  should  who 
has  the  resi)onsibility  of  training  mmd  and  voice 
for  the  betterment  of  future  living. 

The  coming  music  teacher  has  much  to  strive 
for.  The  ideal  can  not  be  too  high.  If  music  is 
to  be  a  necessity  in  public  school  work,  the  in- 
structor is  an  important  and  responsible  factor  in 
establishing  that  condition.     In  school  singing 


there  is  a  tendency  to  strain,  or  overtone  the 
voice,  beyond  the  natural  register.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  know  how  destructive  this  Js  to 
the  proper  maturity  of  the  voice.  It  is  a  fault 
that  only  a  competent  teacher  can  remedy.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  teacher's  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  art;  of  his  power 
to  interest;  of  his  ability  to  instruct,  and  his  sym- 
pathetic response  to  all  natures,  that  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  have  a  special  paper  on  requirements, 
and  demand  that  all  music  teachers  engaged  in 
public  school  work  now  and  in  the  future,  should 
be  able  to  fulfill  them.  The  requirements  are 
many  and  varied,  but  should  be  superlatively 
met  to  gain  mastery  over  prejudice,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, is  so  prevalent.  If  music  is  to  become 
an  undisputed  necessity,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of 
the  instructor's  proficiency  and  thorough  appli- 
cation to  the  study  not  only  of  the  art  itself,  but 
to  all  things  that  produce  culture  and  gratifying 
results.  J.  E.  Mac  k, 

Greknkieli),  Ind.  Supervisor  of  Music. 


Mei^iiod  in  Arithmetic— XIII. 

TvriCAL  Pla.ns — Perckntage. 

Teachers  question  whether  the  first  lesson  in 
a  new  topic  shall  be  presented  from  the  book  or 
without  it. 

The  books  usually  introduce  each  subject  witli 
a  series  of  definitions  and  rules,  which  pupils 
have  great  difficulty  to  understand.  These  be- 
come a  hindrance  unless  bv  a  preliminary  lesson 
they  are  constructed.  Then  they  are  largely  un- 
necessarv. 

The  following  plan  presupposes  a  teacher  who 
wishes  to  introduce  the  topic  without  the  book 
and  to  unfold  its  definitions  as  necessarv  infer- 
ences  are  formulated.  It  is  for  the  first  lesson  in 
percentage. 

As  usual  the  teacher  begins  his  study  with  a 
query  concerning  his  topics. 

I.     What  is  my  subject-matter,  the  compass  of 
this  lesson  ? 

1.  In  general,  it  is  the  meaning  of  percen 
age  and  of  the  terms  used  in  its  pro 
cesses. 

2.  In  ])articular,  it  is 

a.  The  rate  per  cent,  is  the  number  of 
hundredths  used  as  the  multiplier 
and  expressed  by  the  per  cent.  sign. 

b.  The  base  is  the  number  used  as 
multiplicand,  of  which  so  many 
hundredths  are  taken. 

c.  The  percentage  is  the  product  ob- 
tained by  the  process. 
Percentage  is  the  process  of  taking 
so  manv  hundredths  of  a  number. 


il. 
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II.  What  ends  have  I  in  view  ? 

1 .  In  general,  to  increase  my  pui)ilg*  knowl- 
edge of  number. 

2.  In  particular,  to  help  them  to  a  mastery 
of  this  new  relation,  or  new  naming  of 
an  old  relation ;  to  arouse  as  much 
pleasurable  emotion  as  the  conditions 
will  allow;  and  to  increase  the  voli- 
tional power  by  exercising  it  upon  this 
subject-matter. 

III.  What  are  the  movements  which  I  must  ex- 
pect in  this  process. 

1.    Thinking  the  individual  rate. 

a.  Rethinking  the  idea  and  name  for 
some  number  of  hundredths  ex- 
l)re88ed  both  as  common  and  deci- 
mal fractions. 

b.  Thinking  the  new  form  of  expres- 
sion for  it  and  its  new  name  as  rate 
per  cent. 

•J.     Thinking  the  individual  base. 

a.  The  number  so  used  as  multipli- 
cand. 

b.  Its  new  name  as  base. 

:>    Thinking  the  individual  percentage, 
a.    The  result  obtained  as  product. 
1).     Its  new  name  as  the  percentage. 
4.    Thinking  the  individual  percentage, 
a.    The  process  of  multiplying  a  num- 
ber by   liundredths  is  percentage. 
Or,  percentage  is  the  process  of  find- 
ing so  manv   hundredths  of  some 
number. 
.'),    Thinking  the    general   in  any  of    the 
above.     In  all  the  child  is  led  to  gener- 
alize, and  thus  form  his  definitions  and 
make  his  rules. 

IV.  What  ground  has  the  child  for  such  a  pro- 
cess ?    Wliat  is  nearest  related  known  ? 

1.  He  must  know  multiplication  as  a  pro- 
cess. Also  its  terms,  their  names  and 
meanings. 

2.  He  must  know  common  and  decimal 
fractions  and  their  forms. 

0.  He  must  know  that  changing  the  form 
does  not  change  the  value,  also  that 
changing  the  name  does  not  change  the 
thing. 

V.  What  means  are  best   adapted  to  secure  the 

ends  sought  ? 

1.  Some  assignment,  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  line  of  the  new  mat- 
ter. 

a.  Some  problems  in  which  they  are 
to  find  so  many  hundredths  of  num- 
bers, using  both  common  and  deci- 


mal fractions.  This  will  cause  them 
to  have  in  mind  the  proeesB  which 
they  are  to  re-name  and  whose  ele- 
ments they  are  to  re  name — to  take 
the  first  steps  mentioned  above, 
b.  They  may  be  asked  to  note  care- 
fully the  numbers  used  and  in  what 
relation,  the  process,  and  the  le- 
sults. 

If  pupils  have  been  rightly  trained, 
they  will  expect  some  new  point  is 
involved  and  will  be  thinking  for  it. 
2.     In  recitation. 

a.  Hear  reports  from  pupils  about  the 
work  done. 

To  fix  the  basis  of  the  work  in  the 
class  and  to  guide  the  teacher  in  his 
leadership. 

b.  Place  upon  the  board  a  new  prob- 
lem and  ask  for  its  solution.  This 
brings  the  class  into  unity  in  think- 
ing an<l  uses  the  results  of  the  pre- 
vious studv. 

c.  Call  attention  to  the  multiplier  as 
to  its  form.  Show  that  it  mav  be 
written  with  the  per  cent,  sign,  and 
is  called  the  rate  per  cent. 

d.  Call  attention  to  the  multiplicand 
and  give  the  name  base. 

e.  Examine  the  product  and  give  its 
name,  the  percentage. 

f.  Question  closely  until  the  connec- 
tion is  fixed  between  the  terms  in 
multiplication  and  these  new  terms. 

g.  Rei>eat  those  devices  in  many  prob- 
lems. Then  call  attention  to  the 
process  and  the  kind  of  multiplier 
and  state  that  such  a  process  is 
l>ercentage. 

h.     Require  a  statement  of  what  per- 
centage is,  until  every  pupil  shows 
a  grasp  of  the  new  truth. 
Skillful  management  of  the  devices  and  use  of 
questions  will  lead  to  the  generalizations  desired. 
Pupils  will  readily  seek  for  these  broader  truths 
and  may  reach  them  sooner  than  the  teacher  ex- 
pects. 

Be  sure  that  the  work  is  done  in  a  logical  way. 
The  immediate  knowledge  of  percentage  is  not 
the  highest  end,  but  the  effect  produced  as  pre- 
paring for  further  mastery  of  the  number  world. 

Samuel  E.  Harwood. 
Carbondale,  III. 


I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand,  as  in  what  direction  we 
are  moving. 
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PRIMARY  WORK. 


Conducted  by  Sarah  E.  Tabney-Campbell,  Super- 
visor of  the  Anderson  Schools 

Three  Pxhelposes  of  IjAnoxjage  Work. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  our  conventional  language  is 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  a  matter  of  imitation. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  the  child  can  come  to 
call  a  table,  house,  father,  mother,  horse,  lamp, 
by  the  names  we  give  to  them,  except  to  hear 
these  objects  called  by  these  names.  So  the  va- 
rying degrees  of  ability  in  the  use  of  language  are 
largely  due  to  the  varying  degrees  of  excellence 
of  the  language  heard. 

There  are,  at  least,  three  ways  in  which  lan- 
guage, in  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  imitation,  may 
be  Ftrengthened.  These  are:  First,  the  vocabu- 
lary; second,  style;  third,  correct  grammatical 
foniis.  It  IS  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  state 
some  of  the  common  means  at  the  hand  of  every 
teacher  for  helping  to  make  strong  these  phases 
of  the  langua^'e  work. 

Vorahulary.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  pupil 
should  have  st  hand  the  exact  word  or  expres- 
sion to  stand  for  just  the  idea  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press. To  reach  this,  the  vocabulary  of  the 
teacher  should  be  full  and  accurate.  As  far 
a.s  the  teacher's  vocabulary  is  concerned,  ho 
Hliould  not  put  himself  on  the  pupil's  level ;  this 
is  fatal  to  this  end  in  the  language  work.  While 
the  teacher's  language  should,  of  course,  be  un- 
derstood by  his  pupils,  it  can  be  understood  and 
yet  contain  words  and  expressions  that  are  new 
to  him. 

No  little  child  would  ever  learn  to  talk  if  he 
only  heard  words  used  which  were  not  new  to 
him.  He  listens  to  parents  and  older  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  constantly  using  these  new 
words,  and  when  he  wishes  to  tell  a  similar  thing 
he  finds  he  has  the  word  or  words  to  stand  for  it. 
So  the  teacher  should  use  words  and  expressions 
that  are  new,  for  onlv  in  this  wav  will  the  little 
child  who  cannot  read  get  these  new  words. 

This  waa  most  clearly  illustrated  by  a  teacher 
who  always  talked  to  her  primary  childien  with 
nearly  the  same  vocabulary  that  she  used  with 
her  equals.  One  morning  a  little  girl  went  to  her 
desk  and  immediately  raised  her  hand  to  tell  the 
teacher,  "  My  sponge  is  gone."  '*  As  soon  as  it  is 
convenient  for  me  1  will  help  you  look  for  it,"  the 
teacher  replied,  then  turning  to  me  she  remarked 
that  the  word,  convenient^  was  a  new  one  to  that 
child.  The  child  waited  an  instant  and  said  again, 
**  My  spoDge  is  gone.'*    "  Yes,"  said  the  teacher. 


"  I  know  it  is.  I  am  busy  just  now,  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  convenient  for  me  I  will  help  you  look  for 
it."  The  child  sat  down,  looked  around,  and 
then  came  up  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  repeated, 
"  But  I  said  my  sponge  was  gone."  The  teacher 
replied  much  as  she  did  at  first.  When  the 
teacher  had  finished  her  work  she  went  back  to 
the  little  girl  and  said,  "  I  have  finished  my  work 
now,  and  it  is  convenient  for  me  to  help  you  find 
your  sponge."  This  is  but  one  part  of  the  story. 
The  rest  of  it  is  this:  in  less  than  two  weeks  that 
child  used  the  word  convenient  of  her  own  accord. 
Of  course,  she  may  have  heard  the  word  else- 
where, but  she  evidently  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  given,  and  she  did  use  it  soon 
after.  This  is  only  an  illustration  to  make  clear 
this  notion,  that  teachers  should  use  the  lest 
possible  language  with  the  children,  and  not  let 
the  speaking  vocabulary  degenerate  into  a  mea- 
ger, child's  vocabulary. 

The  child's  vocabulary  is  increased  by  the 
teacher's  reading  and  telling  stories,  provided  she 
does  use  occasional  words  and  expressions  that 
are  new  to  the  child.  And  while,  if  there  are  too 
many  new  words  the  pupil  will  lose  interest,  this 
interest  will  be  equally  good  if  there  are  frequent 
new  words  used.  It  is  exactly  right  that  in  se- 
lecting the  story  to  be  read  the  teacher  should 
most  carefully  consider  the  thought  itself,  and 
choose  one  that  is  uplifting.  But  that  done,  she 
should  then  consider  the  language  or  expression, 
by  means  of  which  the  child  is  to  grasp  it. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  when  children 
are  reproducing  stories,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  tell  the  story  as  well  as  the  teacher  tohl 
or  read  it  to  them.  If  they  can  remember  exact 
words  and  expressions,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  them.  This  is  directly  opposed  to  the  di- 
rection frequently  given  a  class,  **Now,  don't  try 
to  remember  the  words  of  the  book,  but  just  give 
it  in  your  own  language." 

Style.  One  general  aim  concerning  the  oral  and 
written  language,  the  incidental  and  distinct 
work,  is  this, — that  the  pupils  should  all  the  time 
be  acquiring  an  added  facility  in  talking  clearly, 
concisely,  smoothly  and  forcibly.  During  the 
first  year  or  two,  the  main  thing  considered  is 
that  the  pupil  talk  clearly,  and  when  the  child 
can  do  this  the  other  qualities  will  more  easily 
follow.    But  the  first  is  clearness.   • 

The  means  by  which  this  may  be  gained  are 
about  as  suggested  for  increasing  the  child's  vo- 
cabulary. One  of  the  great  aids  is  the  style  of  the 
teacher's  own  English  in  ordinary  conversation 
and  in  the  telling  of  stories.  The  reading  of  well- 
written  stories  is  also  a  great  help  toward  this 
same  end,  and  this  may  occasionally  be  supple- 
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iiiente<l  by  oral  or  written  reproductions.  As  was 
sail  in  rcjrani  to  the  vocabulary,  the  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  the  qualities  used  by  the 
the  author  in  their  own  work. 

Cornet  (irninmatical  Forms.  The  third  point 
sugtjrested,  is  in  re>?ard  to  the  use  of  correct  gram- 
matical forms.  Many  children  come  to  us  with  a 
^'reat  many  incorrect  forms  of  verbs  and  pro- 
nouns, and  some  other  part«  of  speech.  It  should 
be  the  eunstant  problem  of  the  teacher,  how  to 
get  the  child  to  correct  these  errors,  and  to  form 
the  habit  of  correct  speech. 

In  tlie  first  place,  it  may  l>e  said  that  the  teach- 
er's own  language  should  be  entirely  free  from 
such  mistakes.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  matter  to 
notice  incorrect  forms  if  we  are  given  to  using 
tliem  ourselves.  The  incidental  conversations  of 
the  child  should  be  watched,  and  at  every  place 
( wliere  it  is  clear  the  mistake  had  best  be  cor- 
rected at  the  time)  the  teacher  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  correct  form.  8he  should  not  onlv 
call  altmtion  to  it,  but  she  should  fre<iuently 
insist  r)n  the  child's  telling  the  thing  again,  and 
telling  it  correctly. 

There  are  times  when  to  stop  the  child  to  cor- 
ret  t  his  language  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do.  But 
this,  like  every  other  suggestion,  must  be  carried 
out  with  the  good  sense  of  the  teacher.  How- 
ever, it  is  verv  doubtful  if  the  studv  of  incorrect 
sentences  and  cautions  ever  do  very  much  to  lead 
the  pu})il  tt)  form  correct  habits.  It  is  usually, 
by  havinir  his  attention  called  to  his  own  mis- 
takes and  then  persistently  correcting  these,  that 
the  cliild  finally  comes  to  have  correct  English. 

Tluse  three  things,  suggested  as  part  of  the 
en<ls  to  be  reached  through  the  language  work, 
are  ends  to  be  sought  in  the  first  grade,  the  sec- 
ond, and  So  on  through  all  the  grades  and  the 
hijrh  school.  At  diflerent  stages  of  the  work 
there  niay  l>e  other  aims,  but  tl;ese  should  char- 
acterize all  the  work,  oral  and  written,  from  one 
end  of  the  course  to  the  other. 


What  to  Tkacii. 

In  deciding  what  to  do  with  children  on  any 
partitular  subject  of  stuily,  it  is  fre<iuently  urged 
that  certain  things  should  be  done  because  the 
child  is  al)le  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  anvthing  which  he  has  the  abilitv  to 
acc<>ni])lish  is  the  thing  which  he  should  do  at 
that  time.  The  boy  may  be  able  to  find  out  how 
much  .".'•-,:';  pounds  of  butter  would  cost  at  2.'}i^ 
cents  ].er  pound,  and  such  problems  as  these  are 
ti-e<|uently  given  in  fractions  because  the  child 
can  do  them,  and  also  because  the  mental  disci- 
\A\uv  derived  from  this  kind  of  work  is  said  to  be 
viTv  valuable. 


Because  a  child  can  do  a  thing  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  patting  that  kind  of  work  in  the  grades 
at  any  particular  period.  To  be  sure,  if  mere 
skill  or  ability  to  manipulate  fractions,  to  learn 
combinations,  and  to  become  keen  in  mastering 
any  given  relations — if  this  were  the  only  ground 
for  assigning  any  given  kind  of  work — anything, 
then,  that  would  reach  this  end  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  course.  This  notion  of  education  will 
not  do  for  the  child  what  education  at  this  par- 
ticular stage  of  our  civilization  should  do  for  him. 

There  is  something  besides  the  child's  ability 
to  do  a  thing,  that  should  determine  whether 
or  not  he  should  be  asked  to  do  it.  At  each  .stage 
iti  the  course  the  work  should  be  looked  at  from 
this  standpoint: — If  the  child  were  to  leave  school 
at  this  period,  has  he  gotten  the  thing  that  will 
be  best  for  him  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world? 
Has  he  acquired  a  large  degree  of  mental  acumen 
and  skill,  and  besides  this,  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  actual  features  in  this  world  outside  of 
sciiool?  The  time  is  past  when  schools  can  do 
work  without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  child  with  which  they  are  working  must 
form  an  integral  part  of  society.  There  are  man- 
ifold relations  in  society,  of  so  great  a  variety,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  impossible,  during  the  school  life 
of  the  child,  to  make  him,  in  even  a  small  degree, 
familiar  with  this  outside  world:  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  should 
undertake  to  carry  this  out  to  any  great  extent. 
But,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
our  pupils  ever  enter  the  high  echool,  and  com- 
paratively few  ever  reach  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  it  does  seem  that  the  school  shouM  in 
some  way  try  to  give  the  child,  when  he  does  at- 
tend, the  thing  which  will  nuik(»  him  most  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  when  he  is  out. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  school  has  held  itself  off 
and  has  tried  to  determine  wliat  it  should  do 
largely  on  the  ground  of  the  child's  own  mental 
ability  only.  But  a  change  is  gradually  connng 
about.  In  one  of  the  most  i)rominent  training 
schools  of  our  country,  subjects  in  arithmetic, 
for  instance,  are  taught  largely  as  the  busineshs 
world  actually  does  the  work.  When  practice 
students  are  getting  ready  to  teach  plastering, 
they  are  sent  to  a  plasterer  to  find  out  how  he 
estimates  on  plain  walls,  openings,  and  corners. 
When  papering  is  considered  a  paper  hanger  is 
consulted,  and  when  interest  is  studied,  the 
bankers  are  asked  their  mode  of  computing  in- 
terest. Doubtless  as  far  as  'mental  discipline'  is 
concerned,  as  much  could  be  gained  by  taking  the 
subject  according  to  a  certain  text  or  the  teacher's 
own  ideas.  But  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  actual 
facts  makes  the  man  or  woman  a  little  more  of  a 
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master  of  this  complex  world  in  which  he  lives, 
then  a  knowledge  of  these  fatts  plus  the  disci- 
pline, doubly  arm  him  for  the  actual  contact  with 
this  world. 


The  Kxtmber  of  Pupils  in  a  Class. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class,  and  so  the 
number  of  classes,  will  depend  upon  the  age  and 
ability  of  the  pupils  and  the  power  of  the  teacher. 
When  children  first  enter  school  a  recitation 
period  of  ten  minutes  is  long  enough.  They  have 
not  grown  to  the  power  of  continued  attention. 
Such  classes  may  be  taught  in  small  groups,  since 
the  period  is  short,  and  there  is  time  for  more 
recitations.     As  the  pupils  grow  in  power  of  at- 


tention, and  the  teacher  grows  in  her  power  to 
hold  the  attention  of  many  pupils  at  once,  the 
divisions  may  be  larger  and  the  periods  longer, 
until  the  school  (in  graded  town  and  city  system) 
is  divided  into  two  equal  divisions,  having  lesson 
periods  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each.  With 
such  a  division  of  pupijs,  many  exercises,  as 
music,  drawing,  writing,  language,  and  general 
lesson,  will  belong  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  divi- 
sion being  made  for  reading  and  number  only. 
This  arrangement  can  easily  be  made  in  schools 
of  one  grade.  It  allows  all  pupils  some  opportu- 
nity for  an  individual  preparation  of  lessons,  and 
at  the  same  time  permits  of  the  instruction  of  the 
entire  class  together  whenever  new  points  are  to 
be  presented. — Ex. 


Two  Programs  for  Patriotic  Day.* 


/  do  love 
My  coioitrifs  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender, 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  my  own  life. 


—  Shakespeare. 


PROGRAM  I. 

rREi'AREi*  BY  E.  L.  HEXDKK'KS,  Sipkuintendknt  of 

Johnson  county. 

INTRODrCTIOX. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  program  two 
points  have  been  kept  in  mind  : 

(1)  However  varied  in  detail,  a  program 
should  have  some  underlying  theme,  and  so 
possess  unity. 

(2)  Dignity  of  thought  and  language  is 
essential,  and  primary  pupils  need  not  be 
''talked  down  to." 

In  the  plan  of  the  program  three  divisions 
suggested  themselves, 

(a)  Reasons  for  Patriotism. 

(b)  Cultivation  of  Patriotism. 
(e)     Results  of  Patriotism. 

I. — Song — "  America." 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble,  free, 


''-' It  iH  stiggested  that  as  Patriotic  Day  comes  on  Saturday. 
Friday,  November  6th,  be  obsened  instead.— EDvS. 


Thy  name  I  love: 
I  love  thv  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills: 
My  heart  with  ra[>ture  thrilln 
Like  that  above. 

IL     Quiz  hv  Teacher. 

[  Let  pupils  learn  of  authors  quoted.] 

Teacher — What  is  Patriotism? 

First  Pupil — 

Patriotism  is  the  love  of  one's 
coiiiitrv. — T.  J.  MoROAX. 

Second  Pupil — 

Pariotisni  is  ever  united  with  liu- 
manity  and  compassion. 

— John  Hancock. 
Third  Pupil— 

To  love  one's  country  has  ever  been 
considered  honorable ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  noble  passion  every 
social  virtue  is  cultivated. 

— Jonathan  Mason. 

Fourth  Pupil — 

Patriotism  is  great  only  as  an  en- 
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faith's  pure  shrine. 


»j 


lightened  principle:  and  it  becomes 
an  enlightened  principle  only  by  the 
advancement  of  social  and  moral  cul- 
tivation.— Giles. 

Fiffh  Pupil— 

Tliere's  a  magical  tie  to  the  land  of 
our  home, 
Which  the  heart  cannot  break,  though  the 
footsteps  may  roam ; 
Ask  of  any  the  sju»t  they  like  best  on  earth, 
And  they'll  answer  with  pride,   "The  land  of 
my  birth."  — Eliza  Cook. 

T^nrhcr — What  special  reason  have  Amer- 
icans for  loving  America? 

Si.ith  Pupil — 

Because  of  its  natural  beauty  and 
possibilities. 
"  Our  country,  His  a  glorious  land, 
With  broad  arms  stretched  from  shore  to 

shore ; 
The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand, 
She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic*8  roar; 
And,  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast. 
How  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies 
In  Nature's  wildest  grandeur  drest, 
Enameled  with  her  lovliest  dyes !  " 

S  trhth  Pupil — 

No  words  can  depict,  no  pen  can 
describe,  the  wonderful  variety,  rich- 
ness, grandeur,  and  beauty  which  the 
Almighty  has  stamped  uppn  our 
favored  land. — John  Sherman. 

El'fhth  Pupil — 

Americans  can  be  proud  that  our 
country  began  in  honor.  Coloniza- 
tion in  America  was  founded  on  re- 
ligious liberty  and  social  equality. 
Nothing  less  than  the  firmest  convic- 
tion could  have  over  come  the  diffi- 
culties of  colonial  life.  We  can  be 
glad  that  our  forefathers  sought 
neither  gold   nor  idleness   but,   **A 


.V/////t  pupil— 

No  lack  was  in  thy  primal  stock, 
No  weakling  founders  builded  here: 
Tliine  wore  the  men  of  Plymouth  Rock, 
Tde  Huguenot  and  Cavalier. 

— WlIITTIEK.         i 
Tenth  pupil— 

Declamation—"  Landing  of   the   Pil- 
grims."    By  Mrs.  Hemans. 


Eleventh  Pupil — 

Americans  can  love  America  for 
the  sake  of  Revolutionary  heroes. 
"  It  cannot  be  that  men  who  are  the  seed 
Of  Washington  should  miss  fame's  true 
applause." 

Twelfth  Pupil— 

W'e  love  our  countrv  because  it  is  a 
union ;  and  as  such,  eveiy  part  of  it 
enjoys  the  ])rotection  and  advantages 
of  the  rest.  The  great  Civil  War 
was  the  test  of  this  unity,  and  through 
the  patriotic  death  of  many  men  the 
union  was  saved. 

Thirteenth  Pupil— 

'*  From  the  hour  when  those  patriots  fear- 
lessly flung 
That  banner  of  starlight  abroad, 
Ever  true  to  themselves,  to  that  motto 
they  clung, 
As  they  clung  to  the  promise  of  God: 
By  the  bayonet  traced  at  the  midnight  of 
war, 
On  the  fields  where  our  glory  was  won ; 
Oh  I  perish  the  heart  or  the  hand  that 
would  mar 
Our  motto  of  'Many  in  One.' 


f  >j 


III. — Song — "Columbia   the   Gem    of    the 
Ocean.'' 

IV. — Essay — "The  American  Flag.'' 

[  Origin,  history,  etc.] 

V. — Flag  Exercise. — (Each  flag,  having 
attached  a  letter  of  the  word  Amer- 
ica, should  be  fastened  to  the  wall. 
The  speaker  of  each  verse  should 
turn  his  letter  so  that  the  exercise 
will  spell  "America.") 

First  Pupil — 

Listen  to  a  song  of  seven, — 
Magic  number, — emblem  sweet : 
Seven  starry  flags  shall  tell  you 
What  they  mean  and  why  they  meet. 
This  one  tells  of  Armie:<  sleeping 
In  the  sunlight  and  the  dew, — 
Men  who  died  for  freedom,  union. 

Giving  them  to  me  and  you. 

[  Place*  letter  A.} 

Second  Pupil — 

This  one  asks  us  for  Memorials 
To  the  lieroes  lost  or  known 
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Granite  shaft  and  flowery  chaplet, 
Heartfelt  thanks  to  evervone. 

Third  Pupil— 

This  one  tells  us  of  our  emblem, 
Bird  of  strength  and  keenest  sight, 
Teaching  us  the  Eagle's  boldness. 
And  his  proud  and  lofty  flight. 

Fourth  Pupil — 

There's  a  Race  that  owes  its  freedom 
To  this  flag.    Then  let  it  wave 
Till  the  truth,  "  All  men  are  brothers," 
Sends  release  to  everv  slave. 

Fifth  Pupil— 

Of  the  Immigrant  this  tells  us; 
We  are  glad  for  those  who  come, 
Willing  to  be  loyal  subjects 
And  to  make  our  land  their  home. 

JSi^rth  Pupil — 

All  the  busy  seats  of  Commerce 
With  our  country's  praises  ring, 
For  her  mountains,  fields  and  orchards, 
And  the  treasures  that  they  bring. 

Seventh  Pupil — 

Now  the  Arts  of  peace  shall  flourish. 
Says  this  flag ;  on  every  hand. 
Learning,  culture  and  religion, — 
These  shall  keep  our  native  land. 

In  Concert — 

In  our  armies,  passed  away. 
In  their  memories,  kept  to-day. 
In  the  warnings,  plainly  told. 
By  our  ensign,  eagle  bold, 
In  the  race  we  freed  at  home ; 
In  receiving  those,  who  come. 
In  our  commerce,  swift  increase ; 
In  the  arts  assured  through  peace ; 

You  can  see  America 
And  around  her  and  above. 
Is  the  flag  her  children  love. 

VI. — SoXG. 

VI I. — The  teacher  can  at  this  time  very  ap- 
propriately gather  up  the  points 
touched,  and  enlarge  and  empha- 
size as  she  desires.  An  excellent 
opportunity  to  sliow  that  patriot- 
ism is  not  necessarily  a  thing  of 
the  past  is  here  given: 


The  fathers  sleep  but  men  remain 

As  wise,  as  true,  as  brave  as  they ; 

Why  count  the  loss  and  not  the  gain? — 

The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day. 

— Wkittier. 

The  teacher  may  call  for  responses 
to  her  words  on  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  citizen  to-day.  This 
may  be  made  more  interesting  by 
having  boys  respond  to  privileges, 
and  girls  to  duties. 

Response  1. — (Boy) — 

The  heritage  of  American  youth, — 
the  true  meaning  and  priceless  boon 
of  democratic  institutions, — is  equal 
opportunity  in  a  land  o'f  equal  rights. 

— W.  L.  Wilson. 

Response  2. — {Girl) — 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time 

makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 

The>'  must   upward  still,    and  onward, 

who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 

—Lowell. 

Response  3. — (Boy) — 

Voters  are  the  actual  sovereigns,  the  un- 
crowned kings  who  rule  the  nation. 
The  proudest  now  is  but  my  peer. 
The  highest  not  more  high ; 
To-day  of  all  the  weary  year, 
A  king  of  men  am  I. 
To-day,  alike  are  great  and  small. 
The  nameless  and  the  known ; 
My  palace  is  the  people's  hall. 
The  ballot-box  mv  throne  I 

While  there's  a  grief  to  seek  redress. 

Or  balance  to  adjust. 

Where  weighs  our  living  manhood  less 

Than  Mammon's  vilest  dust, — 

While  there's  a  right  to  need  my  vote, 

A  wrong  to  keep  away. 

Up  I  clouted  knee  and  ragged  coat 

A  man's  a  man  to-ilay. 

— WnrrnER. 

Response  4. — (  Girl) — 

The  riches  of  the  commonwealth. 

Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of 

health; 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain. 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

— Whittier. 

VIII. — Song — '*  America"  (Last  two  stanzas.) 
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IX. — Recitation.     (Teacher  select.) 

X. — Marching  Song.  (Let  any  number 
of  pupils  be  provided  with  flags 
and  march  in  order,  as  the  teacher 
has  directed,  while  singing  the  fol- 
lowing song.) 

MARCHING   SONG. 
{Tunc,  '*  John  Brown,  etc.) 

Altho*  the  smoke  of  battle  has  been  lifted  from 

our  land, 
And  instead  of  bloody  warfare  there  is  peace  on 

every  hand, 
There's  an  army  marching  onward,  a  strong  and 

loyal  band, 
The  schools  are  marching  on. 

('HORUf*. 

Marching  on,  we  swell  the  chorus. 
Marching  with  "Old  Glory'*  o'er  us, 
To  the  fight  of  truth  before  us, 
We're  gladly  marching  on. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  are  gathered,  in  the  East 

and  in  the  West, 
To  the  schools  that  have  been  given  by  the  land 

we  love  the  best. 
They  are  gaining  strength  to  concpier  when  the 

future  brings  the  test, — 
The  schools  are  marching  on. 

Choruft.— 

Then  let  us  all  be  loyal  jLii  the  strife  of  right  and 

wrong ; 
Let    us   learn   that  strict   obedience   makes   the 

soldier  true  and  strong; 
Let  our  minds  be  bright  with  learning,  let  our 

hearts  be  glad  with  .«ong, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Chorun. — 

XI. — (  The  pupils  at  close  of  song,  having 
arranged  themselves  in  line,  salute 
with  the  flag  by  bringing  the  same 
to  a  horizontal  ])()sition,  and  ex- 
claiming in  concert,  "One  country'' 
— to  a  vertical  position,  and  in  con- 
cert, ''One  language,"  and,  raising 
the  flag  in  right  hand,'*One  flag.") 

XI I. — (  The  program  may  be  closed  by  all 
singing  ''Red,  White  and  Blue.") 

Fkanki.in.  Ini». 


PROGRAM  II. 

The  following  program  was  prepared  by  the 
committee  of  County  Superintendents : 

1.  Salute  the  flag. 

2.  Song :     America. 

Ij.    Quotations  by  pupils: 

Gold  is  g(KKl  in  its  phicc  ;  but  living,  brave  patriotic  men 
are  better  than  gold.— Lincoln. 

Patriotism  is  not  the  mere  holding  of  a  flag  unfurled,  but 
making  it  the  lovliest  in  the  world.— W.  J.  Linton. 

I  do  love  my  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender, 
more  holy,  and  profound  than  my  own  life.— Shakespeare. 

"Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  gray  head 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

— Whittier. 

Be  just  and  fear  not. 
Let  the  ends  lliou  aimest  at.  be  thy  Countr>'s, 
Thy  God's  and  truth's. 

We  join  ourselves  to  no  party  that  does  not  keep  step  to 
the  music  of  the  Union.— Kifvs  Ciioate. 

We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  siicred  honor.— Jeffer.m»n. 

1  know  not  what  course  otliers  may  take,  but  a.s  for  me, 
give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.— P.vtrkk  Henry. 

•  Thou,  too,  sail  on  O  ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  an<l  great  I 

—Longfellow. 

The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time.— Jefferson. 

Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  iusei)arable. 
—Webster. 

Of  all  human  things,  nothing  is  nmre  honorable  or  more 
excellent,  than  to  be  deserving  of  one's  country. — Ciceko. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us.  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  <luty  as  we  under- 
stand it.— LLN(  OLN. 

It  is  well  that  in  our  year  there  comes  one  day  when  the 
word  is,  and  when  the  emotion  is:  "Our  country,  our 
whole  country  and  nothing  but  our  <'Ountry"— Wer-^ter. 

That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain— that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  (Jovernment  of  the  people, 
by  the  iH'(»ple  and  U)V  the  peo]>le  shall  not  perish  from  the 
Earth.- Lincoln. 

Fling  out  the  school  house  flag, 
To  free<lom's  breeze  and  sun, 
King  that  cheered  our  Lin<*oln. 
And  guided  Washingtcm. 

The  principle  of  free  government  adheres  to  the  Ameri- 
can .soil.  *  ■^'  '•'  Let  the  sacre<l  obligiitions  wliich 
have  devolved  (m  the  generation  and  on  us,  sink  deep  into 
our  hearts.  '•  ''■'  '^  There  remains  to  us  a  great 
duty  of  defen-M.'  and  preservation.  Our  business  is  improve- 
ment.   Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement  — Werster. 

I  am  not  worth  purchasing  but  such  as  I  am  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me.-  Joseph  Keed. 
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Where  was  all  this  patriotism  bom  ?  This  love  of  conn- 
try  ?  From  the  mothers  of  this  land  these  courageous,  lib- 
i'rty-lo\ing.  patriotic  young  men  have  drawn  their  im- 
pulnes.  When  our  American  motherhood  becomes  un- 
worthy, the  Republic  will  perish.— Benjamin  Harrison. 

Living  soldiers  of  the  North  and  South  take  a  new  and 
>Iiecial  ordination  at  each  season  of  the  year,  to  garland  the 
>4'piileher8  of  your  fallen  comrades.  Nothing  is  too  good  for 
their  memories.  Turn  all  the  private  tombs  and  the  Na- 
tir>na]  Cemeteries  into  gardens.  Ye  dead  of  Malvern  Hill, 
and  Cold  Harbor,  and  Murfreesboro,  and  Gettysburg,  and 
Anteitam.  receive  these  floral  oflbrlngs  of  the  living  sol- 
tliers.— Talmage. 

Fold  up  the  l)anner8 !    Smelt  the  guns ! 
Love  rules.    Her  gentler  purpose  runs. 
The  mighty  mother  turns  in  tears 
The  pages  of  her  battle  years, 
lamenting  all  her  fallen  sons. 

—Will  H  Thompson. 

America's  the  land  we  love. 
Our  broad,  fair  land  so  free. 
And.  9(.*hr>olmates  wheresoe'er  I  go. 
This  is  the  flag  for  me. 

The  children  of  distant  generations  may  never  hear  my 
name ;  but  still  it  glarldens  my  heart  to  thiulc  tliat  I  am 
now  contending  for  their  freetlom,  with  all  its  countless 
Ulessings.— Francis  Marion. 

I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  coun- 
try.—Is  a  Ar  Hayne. 

4.  Paper  (short ):  Revolution,  cause,  cost  in 
inontn'  and  lives.    Results. 

5.  Recitation :     Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

6.  Song:     Red,  White  and  Blue. 

7.  Indiana's  battlefields:  Tippecanoe,  etc. 
When,  where,  commanders.    Results. 

S.    Short  8tor>'  of  the  Civil  War. 
M.    Recitation :    Sheridan's  Ride. 

10.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

11.  Paper:  ln<liana  Soldiers.  Xiiml)er  enlisted 
ill  State.  Number  and  some  of  the  most  noted 
from  our  own  county. 

VJ.    Sonj::     Selection  by  teacher. 

(iRANT  GossETT,  Fountain  Co. 


L.  S.  IsHAM,  White  Co 
J.  F.  Warren,  Jasper  Co. 


•  With  smoking  axle,  hot  with  speed. 

With  stee<ls  of  fire  and  steam. 
Wide-wake<l  To-day  leaves  Yesterday 

Behind  him  like  a  dreuni ; 
Rut  human  hearts  remain  inwhangtMl ; 

The  N>rn>w  and  the  sin. 
The  ho|»es  and  joys  and  fears  of  old 

Are  to  our  own  akin  ; 
And  if  in  tales  our  fathers  told. 

And  songs  our  mothers  sun«. 
Tradition  wears  a  snowy  bearti, 

Romance  is  always  young." 


Com. 


TowT^SHip  Institute  Work  for 

1896-97- 


GuizoT*8  History  ok  Civilization  (Pp.  JM-123  ) 

Lecture  I V.    The  Faidal  5{/</rm. 

1.  In  the  study  of  history,  notice  the  relation  between 

facts  and  theories;  between  political  conduct  and 
political  philosophy.  On  what  two  elements  does 
the  political  progress  of  mankind  depend? 

2.  Show  the  universality  of  the  Feudal  System.    What 

does  this  universality  show  ? 
.3.    Show  how  feudalism  aifectcd  civilization  by  affecting 
the  distribution  of  population. 

4.  Compare  the  feudal  .society  to  the  patriarchate  and  the 

clan. 

5.  Account  for  the  hostility  which  feudalism  excite<l  in 

tlie  mindh  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

0.    Effect  of  feudalism  on  the  fief  holder. 

7.    Character  and  kinds  of  political  guarantees. 

s.  The  army,  the  taxing  iM»wer,  fixed  tribunals,  as  the 
ordinary  instruments  of  political  power.  The 
condition  of  feudal  society  as  to  these.  Why  re- 
sistance to  common  authority  was  easy. 

9.  Elements  of  sovereignty  in  feudal  so<?iety.  The  idea 
and  nature  of  public  authority. 

10.  The  constituent  elements  in  a  federated  system  of 

government.  Why  difttcult  of  establishment  and 
of  maintenance.  Illustrate  this  from  history. 
How  was  the  feudal  system  a  federated  system? 

11.  What  prin«'iple.  or  right,  in  society  did  feudalism  em- 

phasize? What  did  it  neglect?  Wius  its  beneficial 
influence  individual  or  social  ? 

12.  What  powers  and  interests  opiMJsed  feudalism  ? 

We  should  constantly  bear  in  min«l  in  consid- 
ering Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  that  we  are 
not  studyinjf  history  proper,  but  the  philosophy 
of  history.  M.  (tuizot  is  not  endeavoring  to  prive 
us  instruction  regarding  the  fact**  of  history,  but 
to  aid  us  in  drawing  correct  inferences  from  those 
facts.  In  short,  he  is  pointing  out  the  meaning 
of  historical  events.  Any  puch  work  as  this  must 
presuppose  a  knowledge  of  those  events.  The 
term  history  in  its  truest  sense  should  include  a 
knowletlge  of  historical  facts  and  a  comprehen- 
si<m  of  the  meaning  of  those  facts. 

"History  is  not  simply  (multifarious)  events. 
It  is  the  logic  of  events.  Historic  intelligence  is 
not  merely  information  resj)ecting  events.  It  is 
the  comprehension  of  their  logic."  *  Not  isolated 
facts,  but  facts  in  their  relations  to  other  facts 
should  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  history.t 

In  the  present  lecture,  M.  Ciuizot  takes  it  for 
granted  tliat  the  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
essential  facts  concerning  the  origin,  growth,  and 
development  of  Feudalism.     His  work  is  confined 

■:  I*rof.  ^ieorge  S.  Morris.  "  The  Philwophy  «/  thr  State  and 
of  HMory,"  in  "  McthtHl*  of  Ttnrhiug  and  Stud t/inu  llinlorii:* 
p.  IV). 

+  .See  IlinHlales'  "  American  dovennntut:'  ch.  ix. 
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t'l  tlie  interprt>tation  of  thi'^it*  lii>t«»rii'al  fwnt*. 
Bt'ttrr  results  will  he  ithtainoii  ii  a  n-vifw  ..f  Tlii- 
.syr-tdii  Ih"  taken  before  the  stiulv  i«f  the  hiture. 
Having'  ri!a<le  tliis  review,  we  are  jire|»are«l  li»  r«'ii- 
hich-r  the  liiHtorinil  iiujKtrtanee  <.»f  the  system  -  to 
recognize  what  (hii/ot  ealls  the  "iiU'vitaMe  alli- 
arne  of  i)hilosni>liv  ainl  hist<»rv.'* 

In  the  eailypart  of  the  leeture.  the  attenti-»n  t.f 
tin*  reacler  is  ealled  to  the  relation  belwi*en  laets 
and  theories.  The  author  states  that  up  t"  th»- 
j»resint  time  (ahiuit  Ks2S),  tlie  >r«»\tTnnivn!al 
a  Hairs  wen*  intlueneeil  hy  two  op|MisinL'  m-ts  ••! 
men. — tile  theorists,  "who  wouM  rule  all  aeoT'l- 
inn  to  ahstrart  nolituis."  an«l  the  tsjM  riiiienlal- 
\<\n,  "men  i;rnorant  <»f  all  ratiimal  primiple" 
luxl  L'ui<le«l  (inlv  hv  expe<lienev.  IK-  eonirralu- 
latt*>  himaelf  and  readers  upon  tlie  fart  thai  this 
^tate  Jif  allairs  is  n<»w  a  thin*:  of  the  past.  *Mi..v- 
ernin^power>«  must  now  unite  theory  and  jiraelire: 
tliey  must  kiuiw  and  a(•knowlell^ri'  the  intluenn- 
iti  both."  lien*  is  another  inntanee  of  (iui/oiV 
sound  sense  an«l  ahidin«:  philosophy.  He  was 
iii'V«r  an  extremist  in  his  politieal  views  His 
kiM-n  diwernment  had  taupht  him  that,  in  most 
ifi!-tanerK,  the  ahidin>r  plaee  of  truth  was  at 
iii'itiH'r  extreme  hut  in  the  happy  mt'dium.  This 
is  rharacteristic  of  his  ])olitical  philoeophy.  The 
tn-iid  nt  affairs  during  his  own  lifetime  hail  natu- 
rally I<'d  him  to  conclude  that  "  the  Minil  ]»riiltof 
till-  fanatic theoiist,"  an<l  "the  no  less  Idiml  pride 
of  tlu'  libertine  j)ractician"  should  be  avnideil. 
Tin*  French  lievoiutiou  hml  undoubteilly  made 
an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  existing  «irdi'r  of 
thiiiirs  and  to  inaugurate  new  and  visionary  insti- 
tutions, (ruizot  had  seen  tht-  failure  of  this  at- 
tempt, lb-  had  als(»  noted  the  reaction  from 
thenrv  to  facts.  Theories  were  now  distru>t<-d 
an<l  fa«*ts  were  eaj:erly  stmjiht  after.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  two  seemetl  to  him  the  ideal  way  to 
political  proijress.  France,  he  CdUteniU,  ha.»? 
alwavs  been  "rich  in  ideas."  Shecertaiidy  has: 
and  this  richness  in  abstract  ideas  without  due 
attention  to  practical  a tl'airs  has  been  all  but  fatal 
in  her  ^^overnment.  The  AnirliJ-Saxon  race  has 
worke<l  out  the  prol)lem  of  jrovernment  as  mi 
other  race  has  done,  by  a  happy  combination  uf 
thertry  and  practice.  The  Kn>;lish  and  American 
C'onstitutionsaiectimposed  of  jjovernmental  prin- 
ciples, souuil  in  theory  an<l  tested  in  practice. 
1  he  French  ;jrovernment  since  the  Revolutinii  has 
been  too  much  theoretical  and  too  little  jiractical. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  cast  precedent  t<>  the 
winds  with  the  result  that  France  ha*i  vacil- 
lated from  one  form  of  jjovernment  to  another 
durinj:  the  i)ast  century.  There  was,  in  I-Sln. 
much  in  the  recent  historv  of  France  to  cause  the 

• 

political  ]>hilnsopher  to  meditatt*.  and  also  much 
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:<•  lead  him  to  the  concIurionB  arrived  tt  bjM. 
G'liz'ii. 

«  Kir  author  further  contenda  that  the  anirm- 
aMty  .if  the  aikiption  of  FeudalLsm  ia  proof  tbtt 
the  >v^trm  wa**  "neceeearv  and  the  onlv  social 

•  •  • 

sy^teUi  practicable."  It  is  certain  that  Fendal- 
i»m  saveii  ^iciety  frnm  the  wreck  which  then 
M-i-mt-il  imminent.  No  other  political  institatum 
kiioun  t't  history  ^e^rme  at  all  adequate  to  the 
ta^k  Faulty,  thoutrh  it  may  have  been,  it  wrred 
:t*  p';rp.»se  well. 

The  distribution  of  pi^pulation  was  also  affected 
by  the  intr«Mlucti«»n  of  Feodaliain.  The  wat  of 
ji-v»-rnnjent  ]  a^se^l  fn^ni  the  city  to  theeountnr. 
Th»-  I  astle  if  the  lonl  became  a  court  house,  in 
whi«-ht!ir  iTovernuient  was  administered  aad  jiu- 
ti.t.  !!iiTt-<l  "Ut  t«»  the  |Hn.»ple.  The  national  for- 
••rniinni  was  lanrely  replacetl  by  a  multitude  of 
}tetty  st»\iri-ii:utii'g.  The  consequences  ot  web 
rhanjes  couM  not  W  of  little  importance.  It  if 
iMt  clear.  h<«wvver.  that  the  isolation  due  to  Fen* 
dalism  was  res]»onsible  for  all  the  changes  ai- 
eribfd  t«*  it  by  (iuiziit.  He  attributes  to  it  the 
hikdi  jMisition  of  woman.  It  would  9eem  that  the 
intrtHiucti'iuof  Christianity,  with  its  softeninfia- 
lluencf>.  must  have  l»een  resjHjnsible  in  some  tie 
L'ree.  at  least,  for  the  estimation  in  which  wonm 
was  liflti. 

M.  <iuizi»t  a«wunts  for  the  hostility  of  theagiv 
cultural    clashes    towani    Femlalism    in    a  verr 
plausible  way.     In  Feudal  desi>ot]i*m  we  have  the 
auth«irity  »»f  one  man  over  another:  '*  the  domina- 
tinn  of  the  personal,   capricious  will  of  an  indi- 
vitlual."    Th.ere  is  m*  n^a.»i«»n  for  this  domination 
except  the  very   unsatisfactory  one  that  mifrht 
makes  rijiit.    There  are  reasons  for  religious  and 
monarchical  de>potism    which    do    not   exist  in 
thf  case  ■•I  Feudal  despotism.     Hence,  the  tiller 
uf  the  j?«»il  wa^  willing  to  come  under  the  protec- 
tion iti  the  Ffudal   lor<l  only   until   a  more  just 
and  e«|uit:dde  snciety  c«»uhl  be  organizeil. 

M.  <ruiznt  sp(>aks  of  the  attempts  to  change 
the 'bitii^  anti  obligations  of  the  tief  holder  into 
laws  and  in>titutions.  Such  customs,  habits, 
and  Sentiments  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  jurispru- 
dtiicc.  anil  ha«l  the  Feuilal  system  l>een  a  per- 
manent institutinu.no  doubt  the  change  to  laws 
an«l  iu'^iitutions  above  mentioned  would  have 
be«*n  <*Ih*cteil.  Such  change,  however,  conhl  not 
l)e  fnp-ed. 

The  author  further  noted  the  fact  that  under 
the  Feuilal  system  there  could  be  no  "political 
guarantet'S"  f«»r  the  institutions.  INditical  guar- 
antees are  <)f  two  kinds — the  one  existing  in  a 
monarchical  fnrm  of  government  due  to  the 
superior  will  i*i  an  individual,  and  that  other  kind 
existing  in  a  republic  resulting  from  the  concur- 
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re  nee  of  the  wills  of  individuals.  Neither  of 
these  from  the  very  nature  of  thinj^s  could  exist 
under  the  Feudal  system.  M.  Guizot  mentions 
the  standing  army,  regular  taxes,  and  fixed  tri- 
bunals as  the  permanent  means  of  power  and  in- 
tluence.  These  under  the  Feudal  system,  did  not 
exist.  There  was  no  permanent  central  govern- 
ment. No  general  law  could  be  enforced,  and  re- 
sistance to  a  common  authority  was  easy.  No 
one  individual  could  reign  supreme  over  such 
discordant  elements,  and  hence,  the  first  political 
guarantee  w*as  impossible.  The  other  political 
guarantee,  that  existmg  in  a  republic,  could  not 
here  exist — because  there  is  no  agreement  either 
implied  or  expressed  to  abide  by  such  authority. 
Under  the  Feudal  svstem  everv  law  and  instilu- 
tion-  if  we  may  call  them  such — had  to  be  main- 
tained by  force. 

M.  Guizot  is  certainly  correct  when  he  asserts 
that  the  te<lerative  svstem  is  the  most  difficult  to 
establish  and  render  effectual.  We  find  the  suc- 
cessful federal  government  highest  in  the  scale  of 
p<»litical  development.  The  tendency  at  the 
present  time  is  away  from  monarchy  and  toward 
republicanism.  The  patriarcl^al,  aristocratic, 
tiniocratic  and  monarchical  forms  have  gradually 
rece<led  to  make  way  for  popular  government. 
This  government  requires,  as  M.  Guizot  points 
out,  a  higher  intelligence,  greater  maturity,  and 
more  moral  integrity  than  any  other  form.  Such 
a  government  was  an  impossibility  in  Feudal 
times.  The  pages  of  history  are  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  unsuccessful  federal  governments,  from 
the  days  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  present  time. 
It  remained  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  present  the  first  successful  example  of  such  a 
government  on  a  large  scale.  The  Achaian, 
-Ktolian,  and  Lykian  Leagues  in  Greece,  and  the 
Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  show  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  federative  system  of 
jrovernment  m  localities  where  conditions  are  un- 
favorable. 

It  is  clear,  as  Guizot  states,  that  the  Feudal 
8}8tem  emphasize<l  the  right  of  personal  resist- 
ance. Existence  demanded  this.  This  had  a 
salutary  influence  upon  individuals  but  was  de- 
structive to  society.  It  opposed  the  establish- 
ment of  general  order  and  stable  government. 
The  forces  back  of  legalism  were  thus  destined  to 
I>revail  against  the  Feudal  system.  The  growth 
<tf  monarchical  power,  the  rise  of  strong  territo- 
rial lords,  the  growth  of  citie.s,  and  the  advance 
of  Christianity  swept  the  institution  out  of  exist- 
en<'e. 
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Method  in  Geography. 

I.  Method  in  <.iKo<jRAPiiv  is  the  Mental  pRn("i->s  b\'' 
WHK'H  the  Student  MA?n-ERs  the  Sub.ie(T-Matter 
OF  Geography. 

II.     SU  RJECrr-MATTER. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  the  earth  as  affecting  nmn'H 
IntititutionHl  life. 

III.  Purpose. 

1.  To  furnish  the  child  food  for  thought,  the  mastery 
of  which  will  e<|uip  him  with  knowle<lge  neo- 
essiary  to  a  successful  life,  as  well  as  awaken 
and  exercise  his  mental  faculties,  i  Expand 
and  illustrate  the  puriK)se  of  geography.^ 

IV.  Stki's.    In  general  lines  of  work  that  are  mainly  In : 

1.  The  sense  iK'n-eption  stage. 

2.  The  stage  of  imagination. 
:\.  The  stage  of  cimception. 
4.  The  stage  c)f  rea>oning. 

V.    A  Brief  Outline  of  Work  for  First.  Second  and 
Third  Years. 

1.  Firsl  ifenr. 

n.  Ia'ssous  on ;  Place,  form,  size,  distance, 
direction  and  color.  ( Illustrate  to  the 
institute  how  geography  IcN^ms  may  be 
made  on  these,  and  the  m<Kle  of  prt»- 
ccdure.i 

2.  St'nmii  year. 

a.  Animals  may  In*  studied  in  their  geograph- 

ical relations: 

1.  Tliat  live  on  land. 

2.  That  live  in  water. 

3.  TImt  live  in  the  air. 

4.  That  live  in  hot  parts  of  the  earth ;  in 

cold  parts;  on  m<nintains:  in  for- 
ests: on  plains,  etc. 

b.  Plants— Treated  same  as  animals. 

r.  PeopU — TreatcMl  with  respect  to  how  they 
live,  and  what  they  do;  what  they  eat, 
wear.  etc. ;  the  distance  and  direi'tion 
from  the  chihl's  home.  (Show  how  one 
w«mld  pnweed  with  such  lessons. t 
:>.     Third  i/iar. 

ft.  Mastery  of  the  general  ideas  of  the  geo- 
graphical elements,  as  hill.  lake,  moun- 
tains, river,  eU-. 

Note— This  work  must  be  done  inductively  by 
making 

1.  Actual  j<mrneys  to  the  thing  studied. 

2.  Imagining  jtmrneys  to  typical  reKi(»ns. 

3.  Molding  of  the  thing  studied  in  saml. 
After  vtudyinu'  the  idividual^  lhu.«..  the 

(•liild  i»«  led  to  form  the  coiu'i'pt. 
What  other  geograpieal  value  would 
thi«i  kind  of  work  have? 
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VI.    Thk  Relation  of  thk  above  Ixdicated  Work  to  the 

.SrRJE(T-MATTER,PrRP*.H!iE  AND  STEPS  IN  (JEtXJRAPHY. 

For  »iUKgt»stion8  J*ee  pp.  16-22  and  *)4-.V».  State  Coiirwe  of 
Stiuiy. 

Thf  ftiidy  of  Method  in  a  subject  im'olv*%  first  of 
all,  thf  moMery  of  the  amcept  emfpodied  in  the  facts  of 
that  subject.  The  concept  of  the  subject  is  the  activity 
irhich  produces  the  facts  in  itj  or  it  is  the  objective 
w*^th(yl  in  the  subject. 

There  is  a  class  of  facts  in  the  world  which 
we  name  locomotirCy  and  every  one  of  these  facts  is 
the  expression  of  the  concept  locomotive.  This 
concept  is  the  activity  which  makes  every  in- 
dividual locomotive  what  it  ie.  If  every  locomo- 
tive were,  in  an  hour,  swept  away,  the  same 
activity  which  has  produced  thousands  of  these 
ol)jects.  might  and  doubtless  would,  imme<liately 
set  mechanical  forces  to  work  to  produce  thou- 
sands more  of  them.  That  which  is  true  of  the 
class  of  facts  in  the  world  which  we  call  locomo- 
tive, is  likewise  true  of  all  other  classes  of  facts. 
There  is  a  class  of  facts  which  we  call  grammar 
facts.  They  differ  from  locomotive  facts,  multi- 
plication facts,  history  facts,  or  any  other  class  of 
facts,  because  they  embo<ly  an  idea  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  anv  other  class.  The  activitv 
which  produces  a  grammar  fact  never  produces 
anv  other  kind  of  a  fact. 

Su  also  there  is  a  class  of  facts  in  the  world 
to  which  the  name  geography  has  been  given. 
Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  just  what  the 
c<»n(  ept  or  activity  is  which  makes  a  fact  a  geog- 
raj)hy  fact,  and,  hence,  the  scope  of  geograj»hy 
has  not  been  definitely  settled,  and  it  is  because 
<»f  this  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  the  geogra- 
phy c()nce]>t  is.  However,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  difTerent  views 
and  tlieir  merits;  we  shall  base  our  discussion 
upon  the  view  which  is  assumed  in  the  ''Town- 
ship IiK^titute  Outline"  and  in  the  "State  Manual 
of  tlie  Course  of  Studv,"  which  xf^—The  rarth  at* 
an  onjuuii^nt  rietird  as  nfft'ctiiig  and  ojf'rctrd  by  man's* 
in.^fltntii/ns,  is  geograi>hy. 

Tlii<  expresses  the  geography  concept  as  it  is 
held  l)y  one  class  of  stmlents  in  this  subject.  If 
we  analyze  this  concept  we  shall  lind  that  it 
involves    f<»ur  elements  which   enter  into  everv 

ft 

u'enLMiipliical  fact;  viz..  a  fact  uj  earth  ;  a  fact  of  in- 
st'iiniiuunJ  lift  ;  (he  (pects  of  the  fact  of  tarth  on  the 
fmf  of  niMHtitioitoJ  life:  iind  the  effects  if  the  fact  of 
liis(itiit(i>n(il  life  on  the  fact  of  earth.  For  examj>le, 
tile  Mississipj)i  Basin  is  not  a  fact  of  geography, 
but  it  is  one  element  in  such  a  fact.  The  Misi^is- 
itijtjtl  Hasin  is  a  fact  of  earth  ;  in  this  Basin  are  cer- 
iain  institutional  facts ;  the  fact  of  the  ^fississippi 
Basin  liosi  certain  ejfects  upon  tlw  institutional  life  of 
that  rtijinn  ;    and  the  ijistitntioual  life  of  that  region 


has  certain  efecis  upon  U,  When  I  have  studied 
the  four  points  named,  I  have  mastered  a  geo- 
graphical fact. 

The  same  point  may  be  illustrated  with  a  much 
smaller  fact.  At  Terre  Haute  there  is  a  wagon- 
bridge  across  the  Wabash  River,  which  is  an  in- 
stitutional fact;  the  Wabash  River  with  its 
depth,  width,  etc.,  is  a  fact  of  earth;  the  fact  of 
the  river  with  its  depth,  width,  etc.,  impedes 
travel  or  communication ;  man  removeii  this  im- 
pediment by  making  various  changes  in  the 
physical  facts  and  putting  a  bridge  across  it. 
These  four  points  together  constitute  a  geograph- 
ical fact,  according  to  tlie  view  assumed.  From 
these  examples  we  may  see  what  is  meant  by  the 
concept  embodied  in  the  facts  of  geography  or 
the  objective  metho<l  in  it. 

TIi^  second  rital  point  in  the  stt^dy  of  Method  in  a 
subject,  is  to  see  the  mnital  process  by  which  the  pupil 
is  to  master  the  farts  of  the  subject  or  the  tubjeciire 
method. 

The  mastery  of  the  first  point  considered — the 
objective  method  in  the  subject— reveals  this  sec- 
ond point.  To  know  the  elements  in  the  activity 
which  makes  a  geographical  fact,  shows  the  cor- 
responding steps  which  the  mind  must  take  in 
changing  it  into  knowledge.  This  is  the  suffjectirc 
method  in  geography y  and  is,  therefore,  the  main^ 
dislinctit^  process.  Hence,  in  the  mastery  of  a 
geographical  fact,  there  are  four  steps: — 

1.  The  activity  in  grasping  the  facts  of  earth. 

2.  The  activity  in  knowing  the  fact  of  institu- 
tional life. 

3.  The  activity  in  thinking  the  effects  of  the 
fact  of  earth  upon  the  institutional  fact. 

4.  The  activity  in  thinking  the  effects  of  the 
institutional  fact  upon  the  tact  of  earth. 

In  acting  these  four  steps,  different  forms 
of  mental  activity  may  be  employed.  These  are 
subordinate  processes.  For  example,  if  the  fact  of 
earth  is  froM,  it  may  involve  sense-perception, 
memory  and  inference.  But  if  the  fact  of  earth 
is  the  Rhine  River,  its  mastery  will  involve  im- 
agination, and  possibly  memory  and  inference. 
Then,  in  thinking  the  institutional  fact,  the  same 
forms  may  be  employed.  In  thinking  the  effects 
of  the  fact  of  earth  upon  the  institutional  fact, 
inference  an*!  mavbe  other  forms  are  involved, 
and  so  with  the  f«»urth  step.  These  processes  are 
not  distinctively  geographical  processes,  but  they 
are  subordinate  processes  involved  in  the  main 
]»rocess.  These  subordinate  processes  are  forms 
of  activity  employed  in  all  subjects,  while  the 
main  process  is  employed  in  no  other  subject. 

It  is  imj>ortani  here  that  the  steps  in  mastering 
a  geograi>hical  fact  should  not  be  confused  with 
steps  in  a  particular  lesson.    The  steps  in  the  mas- 
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tery  of  a  geography  fact  are  four,  as  we  have 
8aid,  and  always  four,  but  the  steps  in  a  particular 
lesson  may  be  any  number,  and  is  determined  by 
the  constituent  ideas  in  the  lesson  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

When  the  suhjectire  method  is  determined  there 
are  three  points  growing  out  of  it  to  be  consid- 
ered : — 

1.  The  pupil's  real  mental  condition  in  rela- 
tion to  this  process  or  change.  The  pupil  has  a 
certain  equipment,  or  basis  for  acting  the  proc- 
ess, which  consists  of  certain  knowledge,  power 
and  interests.  These  points  the  teacher  should 
know  before  beginning  to  stimulate  the  process. 

2.  The  pupil's  ideal  condition  in  relation  to 
tiie  process;  i.  e.,  what  is  to  be  the  mental  effect 
to  be  produced  in  the  pupil  by  acting  the  process. 
When  this  is  seen,  it  becomes  the  teacher's  pur- 
]>ose  to  so  conduct  the  process  as  to  realize  this 
ideal  in  the  pupil.  It  should  be  held  in  mind 
that  the  mental  effect  is  three-fold — intellectual, 
oniotional  and  volitional. 

a.  Intellectual. 

(1)  Primarily  to  fix  the  habit  of  acting 

the  geography  activity. 

(2)  Secondarily,  to  increase  the  pupil's 

capacity  to  perceive,  remembcjr, 
imagine,  judge  and  reason.  A 
careful  examination  of  any  geo- 
graphical fact  will  reveal  the  de- 
gree of  opportunity  to  do  this. 

b.  Emotional. 

(1)  Primarily,   to  stimulate  a  true  in- 

terest in  mastering  the  field  of 
facts  which  embodies  the  geogra- 
phy activity. 

(2)  Secondarily,   to  stimulate  interest 

and  sympathy  in  objects  of  na- 
ture and  man,  and  their  mutual 
relation,  and  also  reverence  for 
the  Creator. 
<•.     Volitional.— To    stimulatii    in    the  pupil 
purposes  which   are  in   harmony  with 
the  relations  which  he  sees  in  the  study 
of  geography. 
:i.    The  third  point  to  bo  considered  growing 
out  of  the  subjective  method  is  the  means. 

This  is  the  last  point  to  study,  because  it  is 
liased  upon  all  the  others.  If  the  teacher  is  think- 
ing ot  the  process  in  a  single  fact,  the  first  im- 
portant means  is  the  particular  arrangement  of 
the  points  to  be  presented,  then  the  devices  to 
be  used  in  presenting  them. 

If  the  teacher  is  thinking  of  the  whole  subject, 
then  the  first  important  means  is  the  course  in  the 
subject  for  the  different  grades.  We  shall  confine 
the  remainder  of  this  discussion  to  this  means 


and  to  the  course  for  the  first  three  years,  since 
those  are  the  three  to  which  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  the  "  outline." 

In  determining  the  course  in  geography,  or  any 
branch  of  study  for  the  grades,  there  are  princi- 
ples of  knowing,  which  must  be  held  in  mind,  in 
addition  to  the  points  in  Method  given  above. 

(1;  The  principle  of  knowing  ( or  appercep- 
tion); viz.,  that  the  mind  acquires  new  ideas  by  means 
of  ideas  already  possessed. 

This  principle  determines  that  the  work  of  each 
grade  shall  be  based  upon  what  the  child  knows 
in  relation  to  geography,  before  he  enters  upon 
it,  and  the  work  of  each  grade  shall  in  turn  be- 
come a  basis  for  the  grade  whicli  follows  it. 

(2)  The  principle  of  knowing;  viz.,  that  the 
mind  knows  an  object  ( or  snhjecl )  as  a  vagn'e  whole 
first f  then  analyzes  it  into  elements j  and  then  syn- 
thesizes or  distinctly  organizes  it. 

This  principle  shows  that  the  pupil  should  first 
get  a  vague  general  view  of  a  subject  as  a  whole, 
then  analyze  it  into  its  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
and  studv  them  in  detail,  and  then  think  it  as  an 
organic  whole. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  principles,  the  first 
great  stage  or  movement  in  geography  is  to  be- 
gin with  the  vague,  simple,  and  often  inaccurate 
notions  of  the  pupil,  and  give  a  vague  general 
con(*eption  of  tfie  earth  in  relation  to  man,  as  a  whole. 
This  nittv  embrace  the  work  of  about  the  first 
three  years. 

1.  Firxt  year. 
In  this  year  the  child  is  to  be  given  a  view  of 

the  earth  in  its  relation  to  man  as  he  can  observe  it. 
Hence,  the  teacher  would  select  those  geograph- 
ical facts  in  the  pupil's  home  region  (not  town- 
ship or  district),  which  are  most  important  in 
showing  the  geography  of  that  region  to  the 
pupil.  The  work  here  cannot  be  made  rigitlly 
systematic,  but  the  pupil  learns  about  facts  of 
earth,  and  facts  of  the  life  of  the  people  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  more  or  less  vaguely,  and 
incidentally  gets  ideas  of  distance,  direction,  form, 
size  and  color. 

2.  Second  year. 
In  the  second  year  the  pupil  is  to  be  given  a 

view  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to 
man,  as  he  can  imagine  it,  from  different  points 
of  view,  or  from  «iifferent  types  of  regions.  This 
idea  is  beautifully  illustrate^l  in  Miss  Andrews' 
little  book  entitled,  Thf  Seren  Little  Sistf^rs. 

In  this  work  the  pupil  will  not  make  a  system- 
atic study  of  any  division  of  the  subject-matter  of 
geography,  but  is  still  extending  his  conception 
of  the  whole  of  subject. 

His  ideas  of  the  earth  as  to  its  size,  natural 
divisions,  etc.,  peoples  and  tlieir  activities,  modes 
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of  coram unic-Htioa,  etc,  plant  lite  and  animal  life, 
iinii  incidentnlly  diBliince.  ilirection,  etc.,  are  a]l 
beiti)(  tfreatly  extended  anil  amplifled. 

:).     niTd  year. 

Ill  this  tliird  yi'ur  the  pupil  ie  to  mnke  these 
different  viewa  or  lh@  earth  in  its  relalion  to  m&n 
into  ont  view,  or  a  ('ague  idea  of  the  whole  of 
wl(ich  pe/>graphy  ireate.  In  doiDg  this,  he  is  to 
bu  iDipreesed  with  the  niutual  dependence  o{ 
llieee  regions  and  peoples  upon  each  other,  as  in 
the  set-'und  year,  he  is  iiupreaBe<l  with  the  relation 
o(  earth  to  nina  and  man  to  eatlh.  Mias  Andreive 
illuelratea  Ihis  point  and  spirit  of  the  third  year's 
work  in  her  book  entitled,  Each  nrtd  All,  or  Boa- 
Tlu^  SitUn  Prorc  Thfir  S'tfrhomi. 

In  these  thre*  years  the  pupil  has  inndually 
enriched  his  rtineepticiR  of  the  earth,  its  inhab- 
itants and  the  inHueiK-o  each  has  upon  the  other, 
Hi>  has  not  studied  any  division  of  the  siibjei^t- 
uiatter  as  eticli,  hut  has  huilt  up  a  vsttue  idea  of 
the  thing  litiis  (ostuOy  in  its  divisions  and  details 
in  sul>sequent  jirades.  He  has  now  asoniethinicin 
bis  mind  to  be  analyzed  uud  studied  in  detail,  and 
he  also  is  interested  in  this  object  which  furnishes 
iuielleclual  and  etiiotioDRl  basis  for  hia  analytic 
sludy  of  the  subject.  He  is,  with  the  above  sok- 
geeted  enuipmctit,  ready  to  enter  upon  the  sec- 
ond great  movement  or  stage  of  the  subject:  viis., 
the  formal  or  eyfitematii^  study  of  (he  divisions  of 
thf  subject  ill  their  relatione  and  details. 

A.  R.  Chabman. 


I.      ThK  TuOfCHT. 

1.  H.IW  formed. 

2.  Klements  of. 

a.  Thought  Bubjecl. 

b.  Thought  predicate. 

c.  Thought  relation. 

3.  Definition  of  thought. 

a.    Definition    of    the    elements    of    tl  le 
thought. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  thought  to  the  sen- 

The  Ihought  is  formed  by  the  activity  of  the 
mind  in  asserting  a  relation  between  ideas,  or  the 
activity  of  the  mind  in  asserting  a  relation  be- 
tween ideas  i>  the  thouglil.  The  mind  has  the 
idea  mm,  and  the  idea  bright,  but  these  two  isolat- 
ed activjtieti  do  not  fonn  a  thought.  The  attri- 
bute 'irijrAf  might  belong  to  the  object  of  thought, 
dolhr  or  riny.  lu  order  lo  have  a  thought,  the 
mind  iiitisl  see  the  altribule  bright,  in  relation  to 
the  objettt  of  thought,  tun.  When  it  sees  that 
the  attribute  belongs  to  the  «uif,  or  does  not  be- 
long to  the  tun,  it  has  a  thought. 


Head  the  following ; 

1.  "Studies  in  Uie  Science  of  English  Gram- 
mar," (Wisely)  p.  W. 

2.  "A  New  English  Grammar."  (  Wjsei-yI  p.  24. 

3.  The  IvLANn  Edpcatob  fur  October,  181)5, 
under  the  title  "  Bcienie  in  the  leaching  of  Eng- 
lish," p.  177. 

A  thought  is  a  mental  activity  in  wliich  the 
mind  asserts  a  relation  between  ideas.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  every  thought  has  three  ele- 
ments: 

(1.)  An  idea  about  which  the  mind  asserts 
something.    We  call  it  the  thought  subject. 

|2.)  An  idea  which  Ihe  mind  asserts  of  tbi' 
thought  subject.    We  call  it  the  thought  pretii- 


t-seons  I 


iX)  The  assertion  or  it'lation  between  the 
thought  anhject  and  thought  predicate.  We  call 
it  the  thought  relation. 

It  is  this  triple  activily  which  the  sentence  es- 
pressea. 

1.  Same  as  indicated  above. 

2.  Any  good  tex[  in  logic;  e.  it.,Jevoi 
in  lx>gic,  p.  60. 

3.  Everett's  Science  of  TIiou^Ih,  p,  ( 
II.    Thb  BENTaNrK. 

1.  Ita  purpose. 

2.  Ite  elements. 

a.  Essential, 
(1.)    Subject. 
(2.      Predicate. 
(3.1     Copnla. 

(a,)    Two  good  definitions  for  each. 

b.  Modifyiug  elements, 
(1.)     Purpose  of. 

(2.)    Definition  of. 

The  only  nse  for  the  sentence  is  to  express  Ihe 
thought.  It  is  a  mere  instrument  for  expreasiufr 
Ihe  thought.  The  instrument  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  work  which  it  has  to  perform. 
(Tllustrate  this  by  any  well-known  instrument: 
e.  g.,  the  pencil,  pen,  knife,  sewinpi-machiQe.  I 
The  sentence  will,  therefore,  have  three  parts, 
corr^Kinding  to  the  three  elemeuis  of  the 
thought;  viE.,  subject,  predicate,  copula. 

The  subject  of  the  sentence  is  a  word  or  group 
of  words  expressing  the  tliougbt  eubject.  The 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  that  part  of  the  sen- 
tence which  expresses  the  thought  subject. 

The  predicate  of  the  sentence  is  a  word  or  group 
of  words  eipreasing  the  thought  predicate.  The 
predicate  ot  the  sentence  is  that  part  of  the  sen- 
tence which  expresses  the  thought  |>redicat«- 

The  copula  of  the  sentence  is  a  word  or  group  of 
words    expressing    the   thought    relation.    The 
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copula  of  the  sentence  is  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  expresses  the  thought  relation. 

References: 

1.  Same  as  given  above. 

2.  Everett's  Science  of  Thought,  p.  94. 

3.  Elements  of  Logic,  (Day)  p.  44. 

4.  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  \v\  Eng- 
lish, lesson  29. 

5.  Our  Language,  p.  184. 

6.  Lee  and  Hadley's  Grammar,  pp.  53-55. 

7.  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 
p.  158. 

8.  Complete  Rhetoric,  (Welsh)  p.  6. 

The  modifying  elements  of  the  sentence  are 
tho.se  subordinate  parts  which  belong  to,  define, 
limit,  modify,  or  in  some  way  change  the  mean- 
ing of  the  principal  parts. 

These  subordinate  parts  are  called  modifiers. 
They  may  be  words,  phrases,  or  clauses. 

I.     Modifiers. 

1.  Substantive, 
a.     A  p  positive. 
h.    Possessive. 

0.     Direct  objective. 
d.    Indirect  objective. 
4:.     Adverbial  objective. 

2.  Attributive. 
a.  Adjective. 
h.    Adverbial. 

(  Define  and  illustrate  each  of  these  ) 
A  New  English  Grammar,  (Wisely) 
pp.  (>3-65. 

III.  The  Relation  of  the  Thought  and  the 

Sentence  to  the  Sibject-Matter,  Pur- 
pose, AND  Steps  of  Grammar. 

(  Bring  this  out  clearly  for  the  Insti- 
tute. The  sentence  is  the  unit  or 
subject-matter  of  grammar.  It  ex- 
presses the  thought  and  is  in  every 
way  determined  by  the  thought.  It 
contains  the  organizing  principle  of 
the  subject,  etc.,  etc.) 

IV.  Educational  Value  of  I  and  II  Above. 

V.  Educational  Principles  With  Which  I  and 

II  Above  abe  in  Harmony. 

(  Apply  the  doctrine  of  appercep- 
tion to  them.) 

The  student  will  be  helped  in  working  out  the 
last  three  points  by  reading  the  articles  in  The 
Inland  Educator,  under  the  title  "  Science  in  the 
Teaching  of  English/'  and  the  introductions  to 
Wiaely's  grammars.  See  also,  "A  New  English 
Grammar,"  (Wisely)  pp.  12-IW  on  III  above. 


Literary  Interpretations. 

1.  In  light  of  the  three  inseparable  phases  of  discoursie 
show  that,  in  the  analysis  of  a  proiluetion,  the  teacher  may 
lead  off  with  either  the  language,  the  imagery,  or  the  theme, 
depending  on  the  class  or  on  circumstances— that  either  is 
logical  and  methodical ;  at  least,  methwlical. 

2.  Present,  in  full  detail,  the  imagcr>*  in  the  "  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal." 

3.  State  the  separate  truths  mirrored  by  the  <lifferent 
parts  of  the  imagery. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  an  able 
article  on  "  The  Message  of  the  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal,'* by  Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae,  in  this  issue. 
The  November  number  will  have  the  remainder  of 
her  discussion.  Teachers  will,  undoubtedly,  find 
great  help  in  her  interpretation. — Eds. 


Heroes. 


There  are  heroes  among  the  pupils.  Here  is  an 
instance  among  many  that  might  be  written : 

Two  bovs  were  in  a  school-room  alone  to- 
gether,  and  exploded  some  fire-works,  contniry 
to  the  master's  express  prohibition.  The  one  boy 
denied  it.  The  other,  Ben  Christie,  would  neither 
admit  nor  deny  it,  and  was  severely  flogged  for 
his  obstinacy.  When  the  boys  got  alone  again — 
*' Why  didn't  you  deny  it?"  asked  the  real  of- 
fender. 

"  Because  there  were  only  we  two,  and  one  of 
us  must  liave  lied,"  said  Ben. 

*•  Then  why  not  say  I  did  it  ?" 

"Because  you  said  you  didnH,  and  I  would 
spare  the  liar." 

The  boy's  heart  melted  ;  Ben*s  moral  gallantry 
subdued  him.  When  school  reassembled  the 
young  culprit  marched  up  to  the  master's  desk, 
and  said  :  "Please  sir,  I  can't  bear  to  be  a  liar — I 
let  off  the  squibs,"  and  he  burst  into  tears.  The 
master's  eye  glistened  on  the  self-accuser,  and 
the  undeserved  punishment  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  other  boy  smote  his  conscience.  Before  the 
whole  school,  hand-in-hand  with  the  culprit  as  if 
he  and  the  other  boy  were  joined  in  the  confes- 
sion, the  master  walked  down  to  where  young 
Christie  sat,  and  said,  aloud:  "Ben,  lad— he 
and  I  beg  your  pardon.  We  are  both  to  blame." 
The  school  was  hushed  and  still,  as  other  schools 
are  apt  to  be  when  something  true  and  noble  is 
being  done — so  still  that  they  might  almost  have 
heard  Ben's  big  boy-tears  dropping  on  his  book, 
as  he  sat  enjoying  the  moral  triumph  which 
subdued  himself  as  well  as  all  the  rest.  And 
when,  from  want  of  something  else  to-say,  he 
gently  cried:  "  Master  forever!  "  the  loud  shout 
of  the  scholars  filled  the  old  man's  eves  with 
something  behind  his  spectacles  which  made 
him  wipe  them  before  he  sat  down  again. — New 
York  School  Journal. 
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I  noaa.  Besidee  having  been  identified  with  the 
;  teaching  profession  (or  a  number  of  years.  Pro 

fessnr  Storina  hai  had  a  ^rreat  deal  of  biisinesa 
j  exiierieiice  that  enables  him  to  take  up  Ihe  work 

at  once  and  carry  it  forward. 


TERRE   HAUTE,  INDIANA. 

THr,  ISLAND  i'VBLlSHINti  CdMI'AVY, 

'HAIL  K.  Cattehsuh.  rnnlrli'nl. 
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CHAME  OF  ADDRESS.— Whan  siibscrllion!  dealre  n  nhuiKt-  u[ 
mlrlrvai  tlii'j-  tJiuuld  slware  ludlcstc  tbv  Dirl  Bddr>»c  w 
well  1  tho  new.  Wb  will  ohuige  s  sularrJbtr's  uddnw 
UK  iiflvii  lu  danlnsd.  liul  miul  Intlil  Ihat  (hU  condition 
lip  ("HOjilfed  with,  llmhgca  sliould  ivifh  luhy  th(  awli 
ill  lh»  inoiilh  preivllng  dote  of  iwuc. 
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OwinK  to  the  gi'eat  i 
A....tl..-r  i.  „„rpul,lWiii.Bb™ii.e«.» 

Frl.-mllj  Ch„t.  „„^„i„,i„  ,,„  t„„  „„. 
essary  in  order  to  irive  it  the  proper  tare.  It  will 
bi'  noticed  from  tln>  Btutomcnt  at  the  lieud  o(  this 
page  tliat  Snpcrintejidenl  Cbaa.  F.  Pallereon  of 
EUioburg,  becomes  preeiden  t  of  the  rontpany,  Isaac 
Cralt  of  The  Havens  &  "Jedilee  Co,,  this  city,  vice- 
president,  and  Walter  W.  Stornie,  seirolary  and 
treasurer.  So  cJian^e  whatever  is  miiite  in  the 
•lUtorial  manaKement  or  policy  of  Thb  Inland 
KourATOB.  The  egnipaiiy  is  especially  gratilivd  al 
veeuring  the  aervi(t«  of  Pr'>fe«sor  ^tomu,  who 
really  becomes  tlic  active  mimager  of  Uie  basi- 


Failure  lo  cetiniate  properly  the  great  advance 
in  The  KDticATuK'H  subscription  list  has  I'aiised  ua 
to  nin  short  of  Septeniber  copies.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  copies  that  they  are  willing  to  part 
with,  we  will  advance  their  subscriptions  one 
month,  and  in  addition  send  a  copy  of  each  of 
the  four  Isla.vu  Kdccatoh  monographs  adver- 
tised in  another  coliunn.  In  Bending  copies  to  ua 
be  sure  that  your  name  and  address  appear  on 
the  wrapper  for  purposes  of  identification. 

Some  of  our  new  subscribers  received  their 
August  issue  after  the  ISeptember  one,  and  ver;' 
much  later  tliAn  they  should  have  been  maile*!. 
The  delay  was  caused  by  tlie  fact  that  we  were 
obh)ieil  to  print  a  second  edition  of  .5,000  copies 
of  the  Augusl  number.  In  all.  17,000  copies  ol 
that  number  have  been  printed. 

The  EnticAiDH  has  been  rec«iviD>!  during  the 
pUHt  few  months  a  larger  number  of  coniplBinls 
from  subscriL>era  iu  regard  to  the  failure  to  receive 
their  copies  than  ought  to  be  the  case.  We  nee 
great  precaution  in  mailing  Thb  Kpl-catob  each 
luontli,  but  it  is  im)>oesible,  of  course,  to  avoid 
a  few  mistakes  in  so  large  a  number  as  we  now 
send  out.  Our  readers  can  help  ua  in  tiiis  matter 
if  tliey  will  notify  us  after  a  reaeouable  lapsfr  of 
time  of  their  failure  lo  receive  their  copies. 
Occasionally  the  fault  is  oiir»,  but  in  a  number  -if 
instances  (lie  delay  has  been  due  to  mattera  not 
under  our  control.  Our  agents  oci-asionally  make 
luislakttt  in  reporting  namea, nnd frequently,  sub- 
ecribera  in  giving  their  names  lo  agents  fail  to  in- 
form them  clearly  as  lo  whether  they  are  new  or 
old  sobacribere,  etc.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  have 
our  iHKtks  OS  correct  as  possible,  and  to  this  en<l 
we  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  our  readers.  We 
want  to  stale  Hkiaiii.  as  we  have  stated  many  time« 
in  the  past,  that  Tnic  EDCrA-roR  is  devoted  lo  the 
interests  of  Ihc  teaching  profession,  and  that  in 
order  lo  ruake  ii  of  the  most  good,  subscril)ers 
and  puhlishcr<=  and  editors  must  all  work  with 
onesicord  for  its  iip-huilding.  We  still  receive, 
from  time  to  time,  commuuications  from  persona 
encloaing  money  without  any  name  or  address 
accompanying  the  sanie.  Of  course,  in  niuet 
cases  we  are  able  to  locate  at  once  the  difficulty, 
hnt  beqUE'ntly,  when  the  remillance  is  in  cur- 
rency and  there  is  no  way  to  identify  tl>e  party  fi 
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creates  considerable  trouble.  A  little  care  on  the 
part  of  our  correspondents  ^'ill  remove  any  ne- 
cessity for  calling  attention  to  such  matters  as  this 
in  our  editorial  columns. 

•  •  * 

I 

We   have  great   pleasure   in    presenting   this 
month  a  special  supplement  to  our  readers,  in 
which  a  rather   full    account    is  given    of    the  ; 
<ounty  Institute  work  in  Indiana.    This  special  I 
supplement  while  issued  for  the  special  benefit  of  | 
of  our  Indiana  readers  will  be,  we  think,  of  f^en-  i 
oral  interest  everywhere.    The  regular  amount  of 
reading  matter  is  furnished,  including  two  pro- 
grams for  Patriotic  Day. 

«  •  » 

T'liil  1  '^    ?>*^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^'"    S^i<^    A°^ 

written  on  this  subject.  Thee<luca- 
'***^*  tional  world  has  acted  as  though  a 
discoverv  had  been  made.  Clubs  and  classes  and 
papers  and  special  investigations  have  orgunize<l 
under  this  banner  until  it  looked  as  if  it  would 
b(*come  a  mere  fad  in  educational  circles.  How- 
ever, child-study  is  now  recognized  as  no  new 
thing.  It  is  generally  understood  that  this  lian 
been  the  sole  source  of  all  pedagogical  principles. 
Teachers  are  merely  placing  more  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  all  school  questions  must  be  settled  by 
the  child,  and  all  educational  problems  solved  by 
its  nature.  Kverv  e<lucationa]  retormer  that  we 
know  anything  about  obtained  his  insight  at  the 
f<iuntain  head  of  eilucational  priiiciples-  the  '• 
child.  So  educators  to-day,  are  anxious  to  learn 
what  advances  can  be  ma4le,and  they  are  turnmg 
to  this  same  source  and  making  the  child  a  closer 
study  than  ever  before.  It  is  because  they  recog- 
nize that  the  school  exists  for  the  child.  Hecause 
tlie  child  must  determine  everything — the  buihl- 
ing,  the  furniture,  the  books,  the  teacher,  the 
trdurse  of  study,  the  length  of  8<'h(X)l,  the  punish- 
ments— they  are  turning  to  it  and  asking  these 
questions.  We  have  no  doubt  a  great  many  fo<d- 
isii  things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  child- 
Btu«]y ;  doubtless,  thousands  of  experiments  un- 
«ler  wientific  caption  have  been  performed  that 
are  utterly  worthless  as  far  as  immediate  returns 
from  the  experiments  themselves  are  concerned  : 
but  the  ver>'  spirit  of  investigation  has  been 
«'orth  much  in  determining  what  will  hi}  of 
worth  to  education.  Doubtless,  perfect  e(iuip- 
ment  for  generalization  in  this  direction  would 
require  expert  biological  insight,  expert  anthro- 
pological insight,  expert  physiological  insight  and 
expert  psychological  insight  combined,  plus  a 
"  divining  facnlty  which  is  the  offspring  of  chiM- 
love.*'  Bnt  not  many  exam]>leH  of  such  u  com- 
bination have  exhibited  themselves,  and  mean- 


while millions  of  children  are  passing  their  only 
childhood.  We  believe  that  biology  has  done 
great  things  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
e<lucation :  we  believe  that  the  child  is  an  e))it- 
ome  of  the  race;  we  think  that  physiologists 
and  psychologists  have  aided  largely  in  our  prog- 
ress; but  we  ]>elieve  that  every  teacher  may 
study  the  child  and  get  large  returns  for  his 
pains.  The  line  of  investigation  that  every 
teacher  shouM  pursue,  should  be  one  that  will 
immediately  make  him  ^  better  teacher  and  en- 
able him  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  the'  pupils 
he  is  teaching.  I^t  us  suggest  here  the  one  thing 
that  every  teacher  needs  to  do  first :  get  in  touch 
v'Uh  every  pupil  in  his  chiMteH. 

Thring  says  :  **  No  one  has  asketl  the  Himjde 
question,  what  it  costs  to  teach  anything  proj>erly 
to  ea(!h  boy  in  a  class.  No  one  has  examined 
whether  it  is  possible  under  existing  conditions 
to  teach  each  boy.  And,  of  course,  the  further 
questions.  What  is  the  percentage  of  untamrht? 
what  becomes  of  the  untaught?  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  teachers  who  have  not  time  to 
teach,  and  never  learn  how  to  teach  in  c«»nse- 
quence?  have  not  come  to  the  surface."  But 
these  are  the  questions  that  neetl  most  of  all  to 
be  asked  and  to  be  answere<l.  And  these  are  the 
questions  which  every  teacher  must  ask  and  an- 
swer in  his  own  work;  and  his  success  maybe 
measured  by  the  percentage  of  untaught  in  his 
classes.  Then  the  first  investigations  in  child- 
study  for  every  teacher  should  be  in  this  direc- 
tion :  How  many  in  my  classes  am  I  reaching? 
How  many  are  inattentive  ?  Why  are  they  inat- 
tentive? On  my  part:  Is  the  presentation  •^ucli 
that  it  calls  forth  their  irreatest  self-activitv  ?  Are 
its  parts  so  closely  dependent  upon  each  r)tlier 
that  continuous  self-act ivity  is  demandetl?  Are 
my  illustrations  tlu>  best?  Is  my  ])resence  com- 
manding? Is  my  voice  gentle?  On  the  part  of 
the  pupil :  Has  he  sonu'  pc»<uliar  bent  that  leatls 
him  in  spirit  away  from  the  class?  I*?  he  physit- 
ally  defective?  Is  he  growing  rapidly?  I>f>es 
he  sleep  well  ?  I>oes  he  hav*^  good  fi>od  aiitl  in 
sutiicicnt  (juantities?  Does  he  breathe  through 
his  nose  ?  Is  he  susceptible  to  heat  or  cold  ?  Dot*?* 
he  see  ami  hear  well?  Does  his  seat  tit  him? 
Has  he  had  any  recent  nickm-ss?  Is  his  past  ex- 
perienre  or  knowlcdtre  insufhrient  ?  The.se  may 
hint  some  lines  of  study  which  will  bring  immedi- 
ate returns. 


■* 


our  readers  this  month  with 
an  exrellent  pictun*  of  Dr.  Smart,  I*n*si(lent  of 
i*urdue  rnivcrHily.  r)r.  Smart  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  ;:reat  exhibit  that  Indiana  made  at 
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Philadelphia  in  '76,  which  gave  her  schools  a 
worM-vvide  reputation.  He  has  been  closely  al- 
lied with  all  of  our  educational  interests  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  more.  As  President  of 
Purdue  rniversity  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  pAluctation,  he  is  in  close  touch  with  our 
educational  inteivsts  to-day.  He  has  shown  great 
power  in  his  present  position,  and  has  made  Pur- 
<Iue  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
workini:  technical  schools  in  the  country.  His 
faculty  and  students  s)>^ak  of  him  only  in  terms 
of  hij;liest  i)raise.  He  is  a  native  of  New  Kngland, 
an<l  came  West  in  lSi\S  to  accept  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Toledo  school*.  In  1S65  he  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  .Schools  it  Ft.  Wayne. 
He  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Inst  met  ion  in  1874,  and  held  this  office  for  three 
c(>nsecutive  terms.  He  was  chosen  President  of 
Purdue  Universitv  in  1S8:».  He  was  educated  in 
the  Kast,  and  receivetl  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  of  LL.  D.  from 
the  State  University  of  Indiana.  He  has  twice 
been  sent  abroad  by  the  government,  and  was 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to 
tiie  Paris  Exposition  in  1S78.  He  has  held  several 
important  educational  offices  in  this  country, 
having  been  President  of  the  National  Kduca- 
tional  Association  in  1S82,  and  Presi«lent  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Kx  peri  men  t  Stations  in  1892. 


» 


For  What  May  -^   trustee  in   N(»rthern  Indi- 

s,»,...iai  sch.H>i  r"' .''"  *'!"'  *"':''T«;"'""f^ "»' 

special  School  r  unds  forKead- 
FuiiclH  lM»  .j^^^  ^.jj.^.j^  hooki^,  was  sent  the 

KxpoiHled  ?  following  letter  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  intended  to 
to  show  that  such  a  purchase  is  legal: 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  in  law,  that  the 
courts  will  interfere  when  ])roperaction  is  brought 
to  eompel  any  officer  to  perform  a  ministerial 
i\u\\,  l)ut  will  not  compel  the  performance  as  a 
discretionary  duty. 

Secti<ui  4444  K.  S.  *'The  Trustees  sliall  take 
charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their  respec- 
tive townships,  towns,  and  cities.  They  shall  em- 
ploy teachers ;  establish  and  lo<*ate.  conveniently, 
a  sutticieiit  number  of  S(!hools  for  the  education 
of  the  white  children  therein  ;"  and  buihl,  or  oth- 
erwise provide  suitable  houses,  turniture,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  articles  and  educational  appli- 
ances necessary  for  the  thorough  organization 
ami  etiicient  management  of  said  schools."  Note 
particuhirly  the  ex})ression  "and  other  articles 
and  educational  appliances  necessary  for  the 
thorough  organization;"  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  discretionary  power  altogether  in  the  hands 


of  the  Township  Trustee.  He  alone  must  decide 
what  articles  and  appliances  are  necessary,  and 
he  alone  must  define  the  word  **  necessarv."  Some 
may  hold  dictionaries;  others,  wall-maps;  others 
anatomical  manikins,  and  so  on  through  the  list 
80  far  as  the  rea5»onableness  of  a  purcliase  is  con- 
cerned. The  argument  will  always  be  in  favor  of 
supi>lementary  reading  b(x>ks  as  against  any  other 
appliance;  such  as  globes,  manikins,  etc.,  in  our 
district  schools. 

There  is  but  one  text-book  for  a  u^rade  in  read- 
ing. In  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades 
particularly,  when  children  are  required  to  go 
over  antl  over  again  these  scdections,  they  commit 
them  to  memorv  and  recite  them  automatieallv; 
there  is  no  attempt  at  reading,  and  no  desire  to 
read.  If  supplementary  reading  be  intro(iu<*ed, 
such  reading,  if  properly  selected,  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects;  such  as  science,  biography,  sto- 
ries in  history,  and  well-written  selections  in  lit- 
erature. These  are  not  only  full  of  interest  to 
the  chihl,  but  unexcelled  as  an  opportunity  to 
give  him  emjiloyment  and  teach  him  to  master 
the  thought  of  a  subjei't  himself.  In  other  wonis 
he  learna  to  rrmi. 

The  Township  Trustee,  through  his  relations 
with  the  County  Superintenilent,  and  visits  to 
his  schools,  has  an  ojvportunity  that  no  other  pKjr- 
son  can  have  to  study  the  needs  and  necessities 
of  his  pupils.  He  must  determine  what  educa- 
tional appliances  are  necessary,  and  he  alone 
must  be  held  resi>onsible  by  the  people  of  his 
township. 

Again,  section  4442  requires  that  the  special 
school  revenue,  belonging  to  the  township,  town 
or  city,  etc.,  shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  ac- 
counts, because  it  is  local  revenue,  raisei)  by  taxes 
for  the  exj>ress  purpose  of  the  use  of  the  local 
corporation. 

The  Township  Trustee  is,  by  law,  School  Trustee. 
He  is  representative  of  the  local  corporation,  not 
only  in  selecting  and  employing  teachers,  but  in 
the  general  management  of  the  schools.  So  long 
as  he  acrts  according  to  his  best  judgment  in  pro- 
viding every  facility  ft^r  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  work  of  his  township,  no  action  will 
lie  against  him,  if  the  spirit  of  the  law  be  under- 
stood. 

The  one  thing  to  be  considered  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustee  in  pur- 
chasing supplemental  work  for  the  school.  There 
can  be  one  implied  intention,  and  that  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  schools  of  his  township  through 
an  intelligently,  well  selected  course  of  general 
reading.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  supplemental  reading  compared  with  such 
appliances  as  unabridged  dictionaries,  globes,  out- 
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line  maps,  etc.,  the  comparison  is  always  in  favor 
of  reading.  A  Trustee  may  buy  fifteen  or  twenty 
gooil  books  for  the  price  of  an  unabridged  die- 
tienary.  Is  there  any  one  who  would  think  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  number  of  good  books  is  not 
worth  more  in  an  educational  way  than  a  diction- 
ary? The  same  comparison  may  be  made  of  out- 
lined maps,  globes,  etc.,  always  in  favor  of  the 
supplemental  work  in  reading. 

We  have  outgrown  the  notion  that  a  child  can 
read  when  it  is  able  to  recite  a  piece  verbatim. 
Reading  is  a  test  of  one*8  own  ability  to  interpret 
a  printed  page,  and  this  can  only  be  done  when 
a  child  has  in  his  possession  something  that  he  is 
interested  in,  through  which  he  will  try  to  master 
the  thought. 

We  would  not  go  too  far  in  saying  that  supple- 
mental reading  alone  would  be  worth  more  as  an 
tnlucational  experiment  than  all  text-books,  maps, 
etc.,  combined,  simply  because  the  reading  exer- 
cise.*' rome  more  nearly  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  pupil  than  do  the  others;  many  of  which  are 
compilations  of  statistical  matter  void  of  interest 
to  pupils. 


* 


^       ^,      .         On  another  page  we  print 
Siipt.  OeetingrN    ^  gtat^ment  of  the  travels  of 
Travels.  State  Superintendent  Geeting 

during  the  institute  season  just  closed.  The  trip 
was  planned  before  the  season  began,  and  not  only 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  but  two  more  counties 
were  reached  than  the  schedule  called  for.  It 
wat*thu.s  possible  for  the  County  Boards  to  con- 
vene and  talk  over  with  the  State  Superintendent 
many  points  ol  vital  interest.  Such  an  organ- 
ized plan  of  visiting  will  certainly  result  in  bring- 
ing the  State  department  into  closer  touch  with 
the  w(>rk  over  the  State  and  greatly  increase  its 
efficiencv. 


Indiana 


Superintendent  Geeting  has 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
School  BookH.  City  Superintendents  over  the 
State.  It  contains  information  of  value  to  teach- 
ers in  general : 

Indianapolis,     \ 
September  10,  1896.  / 

To  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schooh : 

DearSir:— Will  you  kindly  send  me,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  a  list  of  the  principals  and 
assistant  principals  in  your  high  school  ?  I  wish 
to  place  their  names  in  the  Directory  of  Indiana 
School  Officials  for  1896-7. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  School  I^ok 
Laws  of  1889  and  1891,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, acting  as  a  Board  of  School  Book  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  29th  day  of  June,  18t)6,  entered 


into  contracts  with  the  Indiana  School  Book  Co., 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and 
Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  following  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  for  a  term  of  five  vears : 

INDIANA   SCTHOOL    BOOK    BOOK   CO.,  OF   INDIANAPOLIS,. 

IND. 

''Indiana  State  Series  SpelUng  Book,"  ten  (10) 
cents. 

'' Indiana  State  Series  Primary  Lessons  in  Hu-^ 
man  Physiology,"  revised,  thirty  (30)  cents. 

''Indiana  State  Series  Advanced  lessons  in 
Human  Physiology,"  revised,  sixty  (60)  cents. 

D.  C.  II BATH  A  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

"  Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Eng- 
lish," twenty-five  (25)  cents;  exchange  price,  17 
cents. 

"  Hyde's  Practical  English  Grammar,"  forty 
(40)  cents ;  exchange  price,  28  cents. 

GINN  A  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

"  The  leading  Facts  in  American  History,"  re- 
vised, sixty-five  (65)  cents. 

All  tlie  above  books  will  be  used  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  physiologies  and  history  have  been  care- 
fully revised.  The  grammars,  except  the  inter- 
mediate, are  new  to  most  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State.! 

As  indicated  above,  the  exchange  prices  of  the 
above  are:  Primary,  17  cents;  Advanced,  28 
cents. 

Trusting  that  all  sections  of  the  State  may 
adopt  the  new  books  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment that  the  most  good  may  come  to  our  schools, 
I  am  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  M.  Geeting, 
President  of  State  Board  of  Etiucation. 

•  »  -s 

^,      ^  .         The  following  letters  which 

Montiromery's     ..^^pi^j,,    themselves,    have 
Leading  Facts    |,,.^„  ^^^^  j^  g^.,^^^,  ^^j,^^^^ 

in  American      ^^.^^  the  State  bv  the  State 
History.  ^^^^(1  of  Education  : 

Indianapolls,  Indiana,  \ 
September  14,  1896.      > 
To  the  Cmmtf/  Superintendmt  : 

Dear  Sir:— The  State  Ik)ard  of  E<lucation,  act« 
ing  as  a  State  Board  of  School  Book  Commission- 
ers, Saturday,  September  12,  1896,  voted  unani- 
mously to  send  the  following  information  to  the 
school  officers  of  the  State : 
"To  the  ichoot  officer)*  of  the  Citiev,  Tovm,  Townships 

and  Counties  of  Indiana  : 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  information  has 
come  to  the  State  Board  of  Text-B(x)k  Commis- 
sioners of    Indiana  to  the  effect  tliat  some  of 
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of  the  Text-Booke  on  V.  S.  History,  published  by 
(ii nil  it  Co.  and  received  by  you  have  not  been 
revised  aecordin^r  to  the  directions  of  this  Board, 
and  as  required  by  agreement  made  between  this 
Board  and  C4inn  &  Co.  And  that  said  Boani  also 
believes  that  all  the  Histories  lately  sent  to  you 
hv  said  publishers  are  also  defe<*tive  in  this  re- 
si»ect  and  are,  therefore,  in  fact,  not  the  books 
adr)pted  by  the  Board. 

You  are,  therefore,  advised  not  to  receive  or 
distribute  any  c^jpies  of  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  in  American  Historv  until  such  n? vision 
sliall  have  been  completed  aceonling  to  the 
dinK'tions  of  this  Board  and  you  shall  be  notitied 
of  same. 

We  further  advise  vou  tliat  we  have  had  an  in- 
terview  with  a  representative  of  tlie  house  of 
(tinn  iV:  Co,,  and  that  said  representative  has  in- 
formed us  that  the  errora  and  omissions  were  un- 
intentional, and  that  the  house  will  carry  out  the 
aureement  made  with  the  Board. 

For  tlie  State  Board  of  Etlucation, 

1).  M.  (iKKTiKti,  President. 
D.  K.  (ios.s  Secretary.'* 

*v  *  » 

IxDiANAi»OLi8,  Indiana,  ) 
September  21,  \mi.      \ 

7o  the  Cijuntii  Sn}>erinUnd(i)t : 

Dkak  Sir:— Since  sending  circular  No.  4.'),  (Jinn 
iV:  Co.  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Board  of  Seln.>ol  Book  Commissioners,  in  the  re- 
vision (.f  the  Historv,  in  everv  detail. 

All  the  changes  which  the  Board  demanded 
weri*  matle  and  inserte*!  in  the  new  histories  sent 
(»ut.  except  the  re-writing  of  section  '.^o\K  ])age.'»2r), 
wlilrfi  is  H'nr  rntHjtittfh/  rcrl^t'd,  i\u(\  the  four  pages 
oi  biography  following  i)age  'Mu^.  The  four  pages 
followinir  .'><M,  should  contain  biograi>hies  of  ( irant, 
naiico<k,  Kosecrans,  Sherman.  Howard,  Logan. 
M<  riicrson  and  Reynolds,  and  the  dc^^cript ions  of 
tln'  liattles  of  Murfreesboro  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  Mi.«*sionary  Kidge. 

The  In  If  hi.'<titrif  will  he  known  bv  the  two 
clianires  mentioned  above. 

Any  arranj;ement  which  thescliool  otiicers  and 
<iinn  iV  Co.  may  make  for  placing  the  new  ma- 
tt-rial ill  the  books  now  in  the  hands  (»f  the  school 
oiliiM M>,  will  be  satislactorv  to  the  Board. 

Yours  trulv. 

I).  M.  <iKKTiNo,  President. 
I>.  K.  Mo.NS,  Secretarv. 

■    L.iJ.i'r  i-  liiV:     "Ti."  tin-  >lill  wairr  fiiileth  : 

Mlriiivv  i.'v»r  •Ivimirrth.  lu'Wiiili-th  ; 

K«  rp  till-  wiittli  \\-«>uiicl  f<ir  till'  «lark  rust  nswiili-th  : 
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LiiJinr  i>.  L'i<iry  '    Tin.'  tlyiim  rltiu«l  liL^itno  ; 

<  Mil>  thr  \\ii\  iiiu'  winu'  rhan:;!'-  an«l  lirijflili'ii-*. 

MI'-  luari- 1  inly  thv  <iark  tuiiiri>  iri^liti-n'^: 

\'\i\\  ili«-  -\v«'i-t  kryv  uiiiilil>i  tliiiii  kn.'i'  thrin  i7j  lunr." 


Educational  Inforbcation. 


Indianapolis  employs  4(K)  teachers  in  her  pub- 
lic schools  tliis  vear. 

• 

D.  O.  Coate  of  the  class  of  '96,  Indiana  State 
Normal,  has  entered  the  State  University  for  the 
vear. 

■ 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  Mallotte,  who  taught  in  the 
Decatur  high  school  last  year,  has  acceptc<i  a  po- 
sition in  Vincennes  University. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas  of  Indiana  I'niTcrsitv, 
is  in  HarvanI  Universitv  for  the  vear.  He  will 
study  along  his  line  of  work  in  English. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  will  complete  her  cH>ur8e 
in  Ann  Arbor  in  February,  and  will  return  to 
her  position  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School 
•   for  the  spring  term. 

Professor  Francis  W.  Shepardson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  just  returned  frt»m  six 
months  travel  in  Kurope.  The  readers  of  The 
EnrcATOR  may  expei-t  something  from  his  |>eu 
during  the  year. 

Professor  E.  B.  Bryan  of  Butler  University,  «li<l 
seven  weeks  of  institute  work  this  season — one 
wet^k  more  than  any  other  instructor  in  tlie  tield; 
last  year  he  worker!  eight  weeks.  His  work  is 
very  much  appreciated. 

The  State  superintendent  of  Kentucky.  AV.  J. 
Davidson,  reports  that  the  Miles  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation bill  which  went  into  effect  last  month,  has 
increastnl  the  attendance  throughout  that  State 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  an  average. 

J.  F.  Brown,  Ph.  !>..  formerly  superintendent 
at  Westtield,  and  principal  of  Spiceland  Acad- 
emy, has  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in 
Philosophy  in  Indiana  University.  The  appoint- 
ment is  considered  an  excellent  one. 

Professor  Hobert  J.  A  ley  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, is  settled  in  Philadelphia  for  the  year,  where 
he  will  «lo  advanct^tl  work  in  the  University  of 
Pennsvlvania.  Professor  Alev  ha<l  everv  Insli- 
tute  week  full  in  the  season  just  closed. 

Miss  Helen  Hariling,  who  graduated  from  tlK» 
State  Normal  in  1S»).">.  lias  Recently  gone  to  the 
Sandwich  Islan»ls,  where  she  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion. Her  special  work  will  be  primary  teaching 
an<l  training  of  native  young  women  for  teachers. 

Professor  Calvin  Thonnis  of  the  department  of 
Modern  Languages  at  Michigan  State  University 
has  ilecidecl  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  tendered  him  by  Columbia 
C« »lle;:e.  ProfesHor  Thomas  becomes  the  successor 
of  the  late  Professor  IL  H.  Boyesen.  Pn.)fefisor 
Thonjas  has  sj^ent  the  past  year  studying  in 
Europe. 
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Miss  Sallie  £.  Cotton  has  accepted  a  position  in  ' 
the  Indianapolis  schools  until  February  1 ,  when 
she  will  take  her  position  in  Chicago  University. 
Miss  Cotton  is  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  Uni-  ; 
versity,  and  is  Professor  John  M.  Coulter's  sec- 
retary-. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ten  public  school  teachers 
have  been  retired  under  the  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Fund  law.  The  fund,  which  is  made  up  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  amounts  to 
$J>,000.  The  pensions  of  the  retiring  teachers  will 
range  from  $325  to  $1,100  a  year. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  John  M.  Bloss  is  visit-  ! 
ing  his  many  friends  in  Indiana.  Since  leaving 
Indiana,  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  schools  and  more  recently  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon, 
which  position  he  has  just  resigned. 

The  demand  upon  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Indianapolis  for  Institute  Outlines 
and  State  Manuals  this  year,  is  unparalleled. 
35,000  Manuals  printed  last  year  and  this  have  , 
been  used  already,  and  the  edition  of  18,000  In- 
stitute Outlines  has  been  exhausted. 

Mrs.  Supun  G.  Patterson,  superintendent  of 
s<'h(X>ls  at  Union  City,  Indiana,  died  just  as  her 
schools  w^ere  ready  to  begin  for  another  year. 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  T'nion  i 
City,  where  she  has  been  many  years,  and  she  | 
will  be  missed  in  the  educational  gatherings  of 
the  State. 

Superintendents  Belman,    Ayers,  Moore    and 
C>gg    of    Hammond,    Lafayette,    Frankfort,    and 
Greencastle  respectively,  have  jointly  compiled  a  \ 
a  Manual  and  Course  of   Study  for  the  use  of  j 
their  teachers.      Thev  took  the  course  of  .«tu<lv   I 
adopted  for  (*ities  and  towns  in   Indiana  at  the 
meeting  of   the  Superintendents'   Association  a 
year  ago,  made  such  slight  modifications  as  the 
years  experience  had  suggested,  outlined  certain   I 
parts,  and  made  sucli   suggestions  as  would  aid 
the  teachers  in   using  the  course.    The  work  is 
well  done,  and  we  think    the  move  an  excellent 
one. 

The  Superintendents'  Club  of  N(>rthern  In- 
diana, held  its  Fall  meeting  at  Frankfort,  Septeni- 
ber  25  and  2H.  On  Friday  Superinten<lonts  W.  S. 
Almond  of  Delphi,  Edwanl  Ayres  of  Lafayette, 
W.  C.  Belman  of  Hammon<l,  B.  J.  liogue  of  Mish- 
awaka,  B.  A.  Chase  of  Plymouth,  J.  W.  Hamil- 
ton of  Monticello,  Wm.  A.  Millis  of  .Attica,  Cal- 
vin Moon  of  South  Bend,  B.  F.  Moore  of  Frank- 
fort, W.  R.  Snyder  of  Muncie,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent <ieeting  were  present.  The  topics  for 
discussion  were  live  ones.    Tlie  tirst  subject  that 


engaged  their  attention  was  '^Does  language 
work  enable  the  child  to  read?"  The  Fi-ankfort 
schools  were  visited. 

Princeton  University  will  hob  I  her  sesqui  cen- 
tennial celebration  October  20th,  21  st  and  22d. 
The  first  charter  for  this  institution  was  signed 
October  22,  174(J.  On  Tuewlay,  October  20th, 
there  will  be  a  commemorative  religious  service, 
at  which  President  Patton  will  deliver  the  dis- 
coui-se.  Wednesday  is  set  apart  for  the  Alumni. 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  '79,  representing  the 
American  Whig  Society,  will  deliver  the  oration, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  '73,  representing 
the  Cliosophic  Society,  is  the  poet  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  afternoon  the' undergraduates  have 
arranored  some  athletic  contests.  The  evening 
will  be  taken  up  by  a  torchlight  procession  of  un- 
<lergraduates  and  Alumni,  the  rendition  of  stu- 
dent songs  of  Princeton,  and  addresses  from  the 
steps  of  Nassau  Hall. 

The  committee  on  rural  schools  held  several 
meetings  during  the  sessions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
Buffalo.  They  decided  upon  holding  a  general 
meeting  of  the  entire  c*onin  ittee  at  Chicago,  No- 
vember 18th,  19th,  20th  and  21st.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  from  9  to  12  a.  m., 
and  from  :^  to  (>  v.  m.,  the  evenings  being  reserved 
for  such  purposes  as  may  seem  best  at  the  time. 
They  also  recommend  that  the  preliminary  re- 
ports of  the  different  subcommittees  l)e  i)laced, 
either  typewritten  or  printed,  in  the  hands  of 
each  member  of  the  committee  before  Noveniber 
oth.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  devoteil  much 
thought  and  study  to  the  questions  involved  in 
the  rural  school  problem.  For  this  purpose  they 
will  probably  invite  several  such  persons  to  !»e 
present  at  Chicago,  and  to  join  in  the  discussions 
of  the  several  topics.  The  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciation appropriated  an  additional  $1,0<K)  for  the 
purposes  of  this  committee. 

Obituary. 


P«C)F.   AKNOI.D  TSCIIU1>Y. 

Born  at  Interlacheu,  Switzerland,  September  11, 
1871,  Arnold  Tschudy  had  but  reached  the  age  of 
25  years  and  two  days  when  he  died  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  last  Sunday  at  2  o'clock,  at  the 
home  of  liis  aunt,  Mrs.  Peter  Henderson,  six 
miles  south  of  Rochester. 

The  deceased  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
early  life  in  his  native  land,  leaving  Interlacbenat 
the  <leath  of  his  mother  when  be  was  nnly  six 
years  old,  for  Walderburudi,  where  he  spent  tb«» 
next  eight  veara  in  a  struLTb*   lor  an  edm-ation, 
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should  Ih'  i^aid.and  doin^  that  whieh  chouhl  he 
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■s  three  m.-ml.vi>  of 

the  lloiirU  of  TniHl.i'Hi  of  the  ■•'lote  Normal  Sthoel 
have  pafneil  away.  The  firft  wbp  Dr.  Haniiibttf  C. 
Ilobbs,  who  had  hi-en,  exeeiit  during  lii»  alweuee 
in  KiirojM'  for  two  yeare,  a  trustee  isinee  thL»  nr- 
Kanixaiion  of  the  Boani  in  IWiJ.  Two  yeain  later 
Dr.  U.  r  Spaun,  wlio  hnil  been  a  trni'tei'  for  iiianv 
years,  wae  ealled.  and  al  nine  o'doek  lust  Kriilay 
ni|fht  Mr.  Murray  llrijip".  tlie  pnwiilent  of  the 
Boanl  of  Trustees,  ilied  al  Iiik  home  in  Sullivan. 
It   wafl  mv  forUini-  to  know  tlifne  three  men 
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where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-one,  learn- 
ing the  bueiness  of  type-setting  in  all  its  branches. 

More  than  once  he  has  told  me  that  during  the 
yt^ars  of  his  apprenticeship  be  spent  all  his  spare 
time  in  study  and  reading.  lie  thus  early  formed 
the  habit  of  wide,  t hough ttul  and  discriminating 
reading,  which  practice  he  maintained  through- 
out his  life. 

At  twenty-one  he  left  his  father's  office  and 
went  to  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  where  he 
«pent  a  year  working  in  a  printing  office.  Later 
he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Mmotiri  Republican 
at  St.  Ix)uis. 

In  1854,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Sullivan  and  there  established  a  county  paper 
known  as  the  Sullirnn  Democrat,  which  he  owned, 
I'dit^d  and  controlled  during  the  forty-two  years 
that  intervened  to  the  time  of  his  death.  At  fii-st 
lie  had  no  assistance,  but  edited  the  paper,  set 
the  tyj>e  and  did  the  press  work  himself,  working 
from  day  break  till  late  at  night  to  accomplish 
this.  Through  his  energy  and  perseverance  the 
Sullivan  Democrat  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  influential  county  papers  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  a  prominent  Oddfellow  and  has 
>>een  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  leading  and  de- 
voted member  of  the  Presbvterian  church. 

In  1867  he  was  elected  auditor  of  Sullivan 
i'ounty,  which  office  he  filled  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  with  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

It  was  as  trustee  of  this  institution  that  many 
of  you  knew  him  and  that  I  knew  him  best.  I 
Ix^ame  a  member  of  the  lacultv  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal  School  in  June,  1876,  and  a  few  months  later, 
I  think  early  in  January,  1877,  Governor  Williams 
first  appointeid  Mr.  Briggs  to  membership  on  the 
Normal  School  Board.  The  first  meeting  which 
he  attemled  was  held  January  19,  1877.  He  was 
reappointed  successively  by  (iovernors  P<»rter, 
<»ray,  flovey  and  Matthews.  He  was,  therefore, 
a  trustee  without  interruption  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment  to  his  death — a  period  of  nearly 
twentv  vears. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Briggs  dates  from 
the  meeting  referred  to — January  19,  1877.  T 
remember  distinctly  the  cordial  greetinir  which 
he  jrave  me  as  a  young  teacher  and  aa  the  latest 
accession  to  the  Normal  School  facultv.  I  met 
him  frequently  after  this,  and  our  acquaintance 
deejiened  year  after  year  into  the  most  cordial 
rriendii*hip.  I  soon  found  that  his  kindly  face  and 
simple  manners,  which  impressed  me  at  first 
meeting,  were  the  true  index  of  a  sinecure,  genuine, 
honest  natun*.  Murray  Briggs  was  an  honest 
man. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Normal  School. 


He  believed  in  the  school  and  in  the  validitv  of 
its  work.  He  believed  that  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  were  to  be  the  chief  bulwark  and 
safeguards  of  our  institutions,  and  that  they  could 
fulfill  this  high  end  only  as  they  were  taught  by 
competent,  trained  teachers.  He,  therefore,  saw 
and  felt  the  logical  and  the  practical  neces.sity  for 
a  school  supported  by  the  State  for  the  training 
of  teachers  to  teach  in  the  State's  public  schools. 
He  rarely  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, and  was  always  ready  to  give  the  most  patient 
and  thorough  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
school  and  to  the  cause  of  education  generally. 
Not  to  have  his  sound  judgment,  sweet  si)irit,  and 
helpful  counsel  in  the  future  is  a  distinct  Iohs  to 
this  institution. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as  trustee  'he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Board,  a  position  to  which 
he  has  been  reelected  every  successive  two  years, 
thus  holding  this  responsible  office  for  nine  terms. 
As  president  of  the  Board,  he  was  temperate,  ju- 
dicial and  conservative.  He  believed  that  the 
Normal  School  should  ])e  held  strictly  to  its  i)ur- 
pose  as  defined  by  the  statute  that  created  it — 
'*  to  prepare  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  of  Indiana  "—and  he  was  firm  in  the  stand 
that  it  should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
economy  consistent  with  thoroughness  and  efli- 
ciency  in  its  work.  When  the  Board  meets  a  few 
davs  hence,  it  will  be  hard  .to  realize  that  the 
familiar  figure  and  subdued  voice  of  its  honored 
prewdent  are  not  present,  and  that  they  will  be 
seen  and  heard  no  more  on  earth. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  a  man  of  singular  piety  and  re- 
ligious devotion.  Some  months  ago  I  read  an 
article  in  a  popular  mac:azine  entitle<l,  **ls  Chris- 
tianity a  Failure?"  The  writer  took  the  j)osition 
that  the  world  had  not  yet  given  it  a  trial.  To 
what  extent  this  is  true  of  the  Christain  world,  as 
a  whole,  T  do  not  know:  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  apply  to  the  lase  of  Murray  Briggs.  He 
believed  in  Christianity  and  he  tried  to  exemplify 
its  principles  in  his  daily  lite.  He  had  the  most 
implicit  and  unwavering  faith  in  God,  Jesu.*»  Christ 
and  a  future  life.  As  we  returned  from  the  funeral 
of  Dr.  Spann  two  years  ago,  he  talked  at  length 
with  me  on  these  subjects.  He  then  felt  that  he 
would  not  live  to  serve  out  the  term  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  so  expressed  himself.  But  he 
said  that  he  had  trie<l  to  live  an  upright.  Chris- 
tian life,  and  was  ready  to  rentier  his  account 
whenever  it  might  please  his  Master  to  require  it. 
The  summons  came  to  him  last  Friday  night  and 
in  the  consi^iousness  of  a  life  rectitude  before  God 
and  the  world,  he  answered  with  unfalteriny:  taith 
and  courage  the  call  which  sooner  or  later  niu^t 
come  to  us  all. 


I  (W I 
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If.  as  we  all  believe. 

•No  life 
(  ni\  Ih:  pure  in  itn  purpoHC*  and  «tn>ng  in  itff  strife 
\\u\  all  life  not  l>e  purer  and  }itn>nger  thereby." 

jiurelv  the  world  has  been  made  better  bv  the 
ftronp,  earnest  convictions,  the  lofty  aims,  the 
pure  purposes  and  the  upright  life  of  Murray 

Bripgs. 

Book  Re^'eews. 

E88AY8  OV  EDUCATIONAL  BEF0BXSB8.  By  Sobert 
Herbert  Quiok.  STrmeaie.  IS.  Y.*:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  420 
pages,  cloth.    Priee  $1.00. 

Thin  new  edition  of  the  Educational  Reformers.  ' 
ii^sued  by  Mr.  Banleen,  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  ])revious  ones  and  is  a  first  class  speci- 
men of  hf>ok  making  in  every  particular.     At  this 
late  day,  after  the  leaching  protes>«ion  has  accepted 
Mr.  <2wi<*k's  book  as  a  classic,  no  comments  upon  ■ 
hip  work  are  needed.    This  edition,  we  understand, 
liai«  been  prepared  especially  for  the  Ohio  State 
Teacher's  Heading  Circle.     It  is  a  careful  reprint   ' 
of  the  original   I^ndon  edition  and  has  a  great  • 
ileal  f)f  new  matter  adde<l.  including  Mr.  (Quick's 
pedagogical    biogniphy.   an    article    on    Froebel 
written  by  Mr.  l^uick  for  the  Encyclc>j>edia  Brit- 
aiinica,  a  great  number  of  illustrations  and  por- 
traits, translations  of  all  the  (juotations  from  for- 
eign language^  in  the  book  and  other  matter  for 
th«*  benefit  of  the  reader.     P'very  teacher  ought 
to  have  this  lK>f»k  in  his  librarv. 


THE  WERNEB  6E00BAPHIE8.  The  Werner  Intro- 
ductory Geography.  Price  56  cents.  The  Werner 
Grammar  School  Geography.  $1.40.  By  Horace  8. 
Tarbell.  New  York.  Chicago  and  Boston:  Werner 
School  Book  Co. 

The  fact  that  these  bnoks  have  been  prepared 
undiT  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Tarbell  of 
l*r<Ai»!enie,  H.  I.,  is  a  strong  assurance  that  they 
pnuMM-d  along  sotind  jK-dagogieal  lines.  This, 
ln»\v<ver,  is  not  all  that  teacheis  and  students 
liavi*  a  rJK'lit  t<^)  demand.  Tin*  enonnous  growth 
«.t  physical  and  natural  science  has  almost  revo- 
iiili*  iiized  j:e(igraj»hy  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
x\it'  -<i«*ntific  geography  of  t«Mlay  is  a  very  difi'er- 
ciit  thiiiu'frorn  the  geography  of  Uitter  anil  (luyot, 
in  the  n-latively  greater  devch»pnient  of  its  physi- 
cal >i«lc.  The  center  of  jrravity  has  shifted  (luite 
r.Ncr  tr. .Ill  the  human  to  the  non-human  portion. 
The  relation  of  [)hysi«'al  enviniuinent  to  man  is 
>till  the  most  important  single  relation  in  geog- 
laphy.  I. lit  so  far  innu  being  the  only  relation,  it 
is  Imi  MiM*  of  a  score,  the  last  rather  than  the  first. 

In  the  univer^'ities  and  schools  of  higher  learn- 
inir,  L'en;:Fji|iliv  is  developed  froiii  its  physical  side 
toward  tfie  hnman.  and  this  reversal  of  point  of 
view,  the  i»iitl«»ok  from  the  mineral  world  toward 
man  iii'^tead  oi  trom  man  toward  the  mineral,  is 


slowly  making  its  way  downward  to  the  common 
schools.  Hence,  the  best  text-book  of  geography 
can  no  longer  be  written  by  a  saccesefal  teacher 
unless  he  is  also  a  trained  scientific  n^eographer. 
Sach  a  combination  being  rare,  the  beet  results 
nill  come  from  the  collaboration  of  a  great  teacher 
and  a  great  geographer. 

The  Werner  geographies  are  a  ver>'  substantial 
advance  beyomi  the  ordinary  text-book  along  the 
line  of  "  the  new  geography."  Most  of  the  stock 
fallacies  which  have  been  perp€'trated  by  a  long 
line  of  unscientific  book  makers  are  avoideil.  At 
the  outset  the  idc^  is  verv  clearlv  set  forth  that 
*' almost  all  narrow  vallevs  have  been  made  bv 
the  streams  which  run  through  them."  The  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  geography  of  the  land  is  the  efiect 
of  rain-water  u(>on  it— erosion,  formation  of  soil, 
development  of  relief  fonns  and  drainage  systems 
— the  common  starting  imint  of  geolog>'  and  geog- 
raphv.  a  subject  which  can  be  taught  by  observa- 
tion in  the  fiehl  in  almost  every  school  district, 
and  which,  for  these  reasons,  deserves  a  much 
fuller  treatment  than  any  s<'hool  text-book  has 
yet  given  it.  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  pref- 
ace that  "  relief  is  not  in  itself  of  sutficient  impor- 
tance to  the  pupil  to  demand  much  of  bis  time  *' 
would  be  disputed  by  ever>'  moiiem  scientific 
geographer.  In  this  respei't  Mr.  TarbelFs  practice 
is  often  better  than  his  preaching;  for  he  has 
given  us  in  his  grammar  s<'hool  text,  the  first,  we 
will  not  say  adequate,  but  serious  treatment  of 
glacial  drift  in  any  common  school  text-book.  Xo 
one  geological  event  or  geographical  feature  has 
had  more  far-reaching  consequences  or  has  been 
more  persistently  neglected.  The  author  strug- 
gles as  usual  with  the  concepts,  hill,  mountain, 
range,  etc..  with  more  than  usual  success.  His 
text  and  pictures,  however,  come  dangerously 
near  to  giving  the  child  the  idea  of  a  range  as  a 
row  of  sei»arate  mountains  with  ridiculously  steep 
slopes.  The  only  possibility  of  success  lies  in 
aband(»ning  the  old  superficial  notions  base<l  on 
fonii  only,  and  in  introducing  the  idea  of  structure 
and  origin.  A  hill  then  becomes  a  form  ctU  out 
from  a  more  extensive  elevation,  and  easily  illus- 
trated on  the  molding  board,  or  by  carving  a 
potato;  a  detached  mountain  or  peak  becomes 
either  a  large  hill  or  a  pile  of  volcanic  material; 
a  range  becomes  a  fold,  or  a  tilteii  block  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  tiie  cut  edge  of  a  plateau.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  whv  these  ideas  should 
not  be  given  to  children  old  enough  to  study 
geoi:raphy  from  a  book. 

The  introductory  book  is  very  happy  in  its 
methoil  of  re]H'atedly  presenting  a  picture  and  a 
map  oi  the  same  feature.  Most  students  are  weak 
in  the  ability  to  see  anything  more  in  a  map  than 
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a  colored  patch.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  climate, 
th«  treatment  of  which  is,  in  the  main,  aatisfac- 
lory  i  yet,  the  book  is  not  free  from  euuh  old  errors 
as  "  when  cold  air  Btrikee  the  warm  cloiids,  rain- 
limps  are  formed,"  "  the  wind  is  drawn  toward  the 
bonfire."  The  pictures  oJ  relief  models  of  the 
grand  divisions  are  taken  from  oriffinals  in  which 
the  elevations  were  exsggerated  to  the  ridiculous 
And  almost  criminal  extreme  now  practiced,  for 
what  reason  It  is  dithcult  to  conceive,  by  many 
model  makers.  Thia  exa^cgeration  is  less  harm- 
ful in  the  picture  than  in  the  model  itself.  The 
illustrations  and  maps  are  well  selected  and  exe- 
cuted. The  picture  of  Ht  Rainier,  page  101,  show- 
ing a  slope  of  about  fifty-five  degrees,  is  one  which 
a  Ecienlific  geographer  would  never  have  per- 
mitted to  slip  ill. 

In  the  Grammar  School  book  we  have  a  new 
departure,  in  that  the  text  is  published  in  one 
octavo  volume  of  convenient  size  and  the  maps 
and  pictures  are  gathered  in  another  quarto  \o\ 
nme.  While  this  plan  has  evident  advantages 
its  value  must  be  determined  by  the  test  cf  ex 
j>erience.  When  students  are  s3  apt  to  fail  w  ite 
a  picture  or  map  on  the  same  page  with  the  text 
special  care  must  he  taken  by  the  teacher  to  com 
pel  them  to  use  those  in  another  volume.  The 
most  important  facta  under  each  head  are  clearh 
stateil,  hut  without  much  attempt  to  explain  their 
causes.  This  may  be  wise  in  the  case  of  such  dif- 
ficult subjects  as  tides,  ocean  currents  and  rainfall ; 
hut  the  less  often  a  book  leads  the  pupil  to  ask 
the  question,  "why?"  the  less  does  it  take  him  ■ 
out  of  the  world  of  memorizing  into  the  world  of  I 
observation  and  reasoning.  It  would  he  easy  to 
make  the  questions  appended  to  the  various  sec- 
tions Bomelhiug  more  than  "review  questions," 
to  ask  questions  which  would  set  the  pupil  to 
thinking  about  the  facta  juststated.  The  numer- 
ous references  to  standaril  literature  upon  each 
topic  meet  a  long  felt  want  and  form  one  of  the  I 
most  valuable  features  of  the  book.  The  tirst,  or  . 
"introductory,"  part  of  the  book,  occupies  fifty 
pages  and  is  followed  by  the  "  descriptive "  part 
of  two  hundrnl  and  fifty.  In  this  the  book  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  ordinary  meagre,  poverty- 
stricken  text.  The  treatment  is  probably  as  full 
as  an  ordinary  class  can  handle  and  is  especially 
rich  in  commercial  and  industrial  geography. 
Among  other  topics  discussed  which  belong  to  a 
more  broad  and  rational  treatment  of  geography, 
are  the  growth  of  cities  and  geographical  influ- 
ences affecting  American  history.  Following  the 
description  of  each  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  earth  is  a  note  giving  a  brief  summary 
■of  its  history.  The  third  part  of  the  book,  called 
"ger'.al  and  comparative,"    is   apparently  an  i 


afterthought.  It  treats  sucli  eubjecls  as  plains 
and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers,  coasts  and  sliores, 
islands  and  contineuts,  from  the  point  ol  view  of 
their  structure  and  origin,  and  hence  belongs  at 
the  beginning  of  geography  instead  of  at  the  end. 
The  plan  is  scientific  and  the  execution,  in  almost 
every  respect,  abreast  with  the  progress  of  science. 
The  disscussion  of  climate  is  not  so  happy.  The 
region  between  30°  and  60°  is  called  the  none  of 
variable  wimls  instead  of  prevailing  westerlies, 
and  no  hint  is  given  of  the  controlling  influence 
of  temperate  cyclones  upon  weather.  Xo  better 
reason  is  given  for  the  condensation  in  a  rising 
current  than  that  it  enters  cooler  air;  and  the 
worn  out  fallacy,  which  seems  to  have  more  lives 
than  a  cat,  of  the  lagging  behind  or  throwing 
ahead  of  air  and  ocean  currenis  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  appears  in  all  its  original  vigor. 

The  second  \olume  of  the  Grammar  Vhool  ge- 
grapl  \  contains  more  than  fltti  pages  of  maps 
physical  pchtical  and  commercial  upon  an  un 
usualh  large  scale  and  excellent  in  clearness  and 
atcur(ic\  and  ninety  pages  cf  pictures  grouped 
under  numerous  heads  as  homes  buiial  places 
cathedrals  monuments  mo<les  of  transportadon 
bridges  and  the  various  countries  The  ^^hole 
number  of  difiereut  illustrations  la  ahout  1300 
judici  mslv  selected  and  covering  the  wh  ile  range 
of  geography.  The  pictures  are  generally  clear 
but  lack  something  in  artistic  execution.  To  the 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  them  this  collec- 
tion will  prove  a  perfect  treasure  bouse;  to  the 
child  a  source  of  endless  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, A  full  pronouncing  dictionary  of 
geographical  names  is  appended. 

About  a  year  ago  it  was  our  privilege  to  review 
a  book  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  teaching  of  geography;  a  book  which  at  once 
put  out  of  dale,  and  out  of  countenance,  the  old- 
fasbioned  text-book.  With  equal  satisfaction,  we 
now  introduce  to  our  readers  a  worthy  successor,  in 
what  we  believe  will  be  a  long  line  of  geographies, 
pedagogically  sound  in  plan,  scientific  in  execu- 
tion, and  rich  in  textual  and  illustrative  material. 
Such  hooks  are  advancing  rapidly  our  progress 
toward  the  new,  scientific,  and  rational  geogra- 
phy, and  among  them  the  Werner  books  will 
Inke  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  C.  R.  D, 


Doctor  Oscar  Chrisman  of  Gosport,  is  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  W.  H,  Johnson  of  the  Kansas 
State  Normal  School,  who  resigns  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Helena,  Montana,  High  School. 
Doctor  Christman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana 
State  Sormal  School  and  State  University  and 
has  studied  extensively  in  Germany. 
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INDIANA  State  Board  Questions  Fob 

SEPTEMBEH,  W^TH  DlSCUSSIKSS. 


.  What  ulvuiiOKu  In  sriihmFilMl  iiork  UfounO  In  the  In- 
Lrodurtltm  nl  bllUT  Rhnw  four  view  by  adiit  ■ 
wniL'fi-t*  FMiniilv,  anil  iHsrutslug  It. 

.   Show  hnw  I  niipll  laiijr  be  led  ic  comprcbcii'l  ol«r!>- 


^  ih)  ttvuiugie,  ici  uitai- 


fimiipili  III  il  wliuii  tliH-HUlitwi  Hi  n  liiink  ai  7  |>rr 

iwrccui.  ahall  be  V<iT5^T 
n.   Whai  m\u.t  tn  the  ditncDBloiu  ol  ■  nublnd  box  i<i  boM 

2.0CO  RatlonaT 
T.    A  merrbmil  tmldt  twii  note*  iisainM  a  ruiiloiiivr— one  fur 

IB4.1,1S  dm  May  il.  ISW,  wia  Olc  olbw  (ot  flTS.W  due 


8.  JamiiB.Smarlliuria  hillof  mPrchnndlH' al  nub  ptivo . 
lo  Iho  amounl  nf  tl.lW.W.  anit  itlvvfi  In  iwymBnt 
hl»n»tr*t4  inoiUhh  M  7)^  |H'r  wnt.    Find  biro  or 


1.  The  subject  of  UiitU'd  Slates  ninn^y  shnuUi 
l>e  intnxlui-ed  at  the  end  of  the  first,  or  at  tlie  l>e- 
Kinnint!  o(  the  seronil  year  in  so  far  aa  its  tahlee 
and  tlieir  unit  relatione  are  a  part  of  tlie  subject, 
It  should  be  dealt  with,  oci'nsionally,  froii.  that  on 
until  the  pupil  iias  Hrisbed  it  in  its  (rm'tiunnl 
relations,  and  then  it  should  be  dropped  as  a  sub- 
jeel  in  itself. 

2.  Tlie  advantage  of  bills  uu  arithuieticHl  work 
is  that  lliey  fiiniieb  concrete  examples  for 
tliou^hl.  and  tbey  can  be  made  to  furuigh  the 
pupil  with  pxid  ideas  as  to  tbc  relative  prices  of 
different  av(iele«.  Ibe  real  value  of  each,  and  thi- 
units  by  n-hieh  the  different  articles  are  measured: 

Tebbk  H*rTE,  Isii.,  Sept.  20.  IWKi. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Wilson, 

Marion,  Ind.: 

ItouL-ht  of  tl.  Hulmtin  &  Co. 


50  lbs.  Granulated  Susar     . 

.  f"  .V.      1        I 

75  lbs.  Li)iht  Bro«-n  Sii«ar  . 

.ft4}c. 

40  ll«.  Coffee 

<7.-2-2i-.     1 

5  bbls.  Salt 

«.$1.03             ' 

In  a  hill  of  this  kind,  if  the  teacher  is  careful 
in  preparing  it,  the  pnpik  can  see  the  relative 
and  exact  values  of  suftars,  coffees,  and  salt,  H* 
may  also  see  that  these  articles  are  measured  in 
lbs.  and  bbls.  By  varyini;  the  bills  he  will  se« 
some  articles  are  measured  by  the  yard,  some  by 
tlie  doien,  etc. 

3.    In  any  of  tbi^  four  the  cbtld  sboald  not  be 


taught  the  deSuition  ne  a  definition,  a.  In  teach - 
injt  the  idea  square  it  is  best  to  have  several 
square  Ginires  before  him;  in  discuseing  each 
square,  in  some  way  have  hiuj  see  that  the 
angles  are  all  equal  and  that  the  sides  are  nil 
equal.  When  he  has  examined  all  the  samples,  if 
he  lioes  rot  know  they  are  squares  (and  he  likely 
ii'i'»  know  it)  tell  him  they  are  squares  and  ajik 
him  to  describe  them.  In  this  description  he 
will  define  a  square.  See  that  it  is  organised  cor- 
rectly and  it  becomes  a  formal  definition.  A  for- 
mal definition  onlyserveslo  organize  thethoutcbT. 
any bow. 

b.  Pursue  the  same  course  with  the  reclanjile; 
having  the  pupil  see  that  the  opposite  sides  and 
all  the  angles  must  be  eriual. 

<:  In  the  triangle  he  must  see  that  the  distinct- 
ive mark  is  three  Bides  or  three  angles. 

d.  In  the  circle  he  must  we  that  the  charurier- 
istic  is,  that  it  is  bounded  by  a  i-urrr  line,  and  that 
every  point  in  tbis  line  is  the  same  distance  from 
another  point  within  the  figure  which  we  call  the 
center. 

4.  Concrete  problems  have  an  advantage  ovrr 
abstract  ones  in  that  they  ^-Ive  a  child  some  deli- 
nit*  tfaiuga  with  which  to  connect  Ids  number 
ideas  (and  number  ideas  have  their  origin  in  the 
amllJplicity  of  objects),  thus  giving  him  rt'al 
things  as  the  basis  for  his  reasouing;  besides, 
they  iirepare  the  chihl  for  the  very  thinu  he  is 
lK>i"g  lo  meet  in  a(ter  life;  vii..  the  concrete  np- 
pliciiliou  of  mathematical  principles, 

5.  A  note  of  81.0(1  discounted  @T*  for  i 
months  (and  3  days  of  grace)  would  yield  a  pro- 
ceeds of  S.976  +.  Then  face  ol  a  note  to  .vield 
$875.50  proceeds  would  be  JKW.P.^  (tS75.90-!-. 
#.!>7(i+l. 

fl.  The  side  o(  a  cubical  box  which  holds  2,000 
gallons  is  found  by  first  finding  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  in  the  box,  which  is 41^,000,  {2.O0OX 
231 1 ;  then,  by  taking  the  cube  r>xit  of  «12,0n0 
cubic  iuehee,  we  have  the  Hde  ol  the  box  in 
inchffl.  which  is  77  +  inches  or  6  feet  5  +  inches. 

7.  If  money  is  worth  S!t  it  will  take  S243.1« 
plus  the  interest  on  $243.10  from  Stay  H,  1«)0,  lo 
October  1 1.1 8M.  at  8  S  to  pay  the  noteof  $243.1ii. 
This  would  be  ^1,54.  It  will  take  $178.64  plus 
the  interest  on $178.04  (row  September  25,  ISSe  to 
October  11,  18SW,  at  8fl  to  pay  the  note  ot  $178.64. 
This  would  he  $ir».28.  For  the  two  notes  it  will 
iake$lS1.54  +  $IT!I  28,  which  is  $430,82. 

S,  The  face  of  the  note  is  the  principal  |dus 
the  interest.  The  interest  on  Sl.4r46,90  tor  4 
months  at  7i'»  is  $37.18.  Thi*n  the  lace  rf  tbtt 
note  is  $1.4S6.no  +  $37.18  or  $1.524,i>8. 

9.    They  are  m  we»  as  1  is  tn  4.  and  i" 
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SaEN'CE  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Any  five.) 

1.  In  teaching  geography  how  would  the  principle  of  ap- 
perception be  called  into  use? 

1.  Show  how  you  would  employ  the  principle  of  appercep- 
tion in  teaching  history. 

a.  Under  what  circumstances  may  a  new  idea  entering  the 
mind  cause  an  important  readjustment  of  the  exist- 
ing body  of  ideas  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  threshold  of  consciousness? 

5.  On  what  conditions  does  the  permanency  of  knowledge 

depend  ? 

6.  When  we  a&y  that  there  is  an  order  of  logical  depend- 

ence among  the  topics  that    constitute  a  subject, 
what  do  w^e  mean  ? 

7.  What  results  from  a  violation  of  this  order  in  teaching 

the  subject? 

8.  If  one  were  studying  physiology,   Avhat  would  be  the 

advantages  of  having  an    actual  human   skeleton 
over  the  representations  of  this  In  the  book  ? 

1.  Any  new  presentation  in  geography  should 
be  based  upon  the  child's  past  experience,  or  upon 
what  the  child  is  at  the  time  of  the  presentation. 
The  child  can  interpret  only  in  the  light  of  what 
he  is.  If  he  is  to  be  taught  mountain,  or  con- 
tinent, or  peninsula,  there  must  be  something  in 
him  which  he  can  bring  to  the  presentation,  and 
bis  interpretation  will  depend  upon  what  he 
brings. 

2.  What  is  true  of  geography  is  true  of  history 
and  every  other  subject.  All  that  the  child 
knows  of  the  times  and  conditions,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  historical  presentation,  and  aid  in 
its  interpretation.  So  the  principle  of  appercep- 
tion would  demand  a  logical  presentation  of  the 
subject. 

:J.  The  close  relation  of  all  ideas  would  cause 
an  adjustment  of  the  existing  body  of  ideas. 
New  data  are  continually  changing  our  notions. 
In  a  measure,  the  whole  mass  of  mental  content 
is  changed  with  the  advent  of  any  new  idea,  just 
as  the  mind  is  changed  with  each  experience.  If 
the  new  idea  were  in  entire  antithesis  to  existing 
notions  the  new  adjustment  might  be  radical. 

4.  The  term  is  Herbartian.  It  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  abiding  self  and  the  transient 
self ;  between  the  self  considered  as  an  organized 
structure,  and  the  self  at  any  particular  moment 
dwelling  upon  some  particular  idea.  The  idea  in 
consciousness  has  been  reacted  from  the  organ- 
izes! self  and  has  been  brought  across  the  Ihres- 
hold.  Before  any  relation  can  be  established  be- 
tween the  new  presentation  and  the  old  experi- 
ence, the  old  and  the  new  must  both  be  brought 
into  consciousness. 

5.  The  permanency  of  knowledge  depends 
apon  the  degree  in  which  the  content  of  observa- 
tion is  assimilated;  upon  the  degree  in  which  all 
experience  in  thinking  is  crystallized  mto  princi- 
ples ;  such  assimilation  of  knowledge  and  crystal- 
lization of  principles  lay  the  ground  work  for 


independent  thinking,  the  force  of  which  is  cum- 
ulative.    Knowledge  must  be  used  if  it  is  abiding. 

6.  We  mean  that  a  subject  must  be  looked  at 
as  a  development  of  a  certain  line  of  thought,  in 
which  the  topics  which  constitute  it  are  so  closely 
related  that  the  study  of  one  throws  light  upon 
the  next  in  order. 

7.  That  the  subject  will  not  be  taught  at  all, 
but  merely  some  isolated  facts  of  the  subject  will 
become  mental  ballast. 

8.  The  advantages  of  an  actual  skeleton  over  a 
mere  picture  in  teaching  are  these*: — 

a.  An  actual  skeleton  makes  a  more  lasting 

and  more  defined  impression  on  the  mind 
than  a  mere  picture  of  the  same. 

b,  A  skeleton  will  permit  its  examination  from 

many  points  of  view,  and  so  serve  at  once 
as  well  as  many  dozens  of  pictures  taken 
from  different  views. 

c.  Unless  a  picture  is  true  to  nature,  in  point 

of  size  and  color,  which  it  practically 
never  is,  the  observer  is  always  at  a  loss 
to  estimate  that  disturbing  factor. 

d,  A    picture    does    not    permit    of    detailed 

handling  of  the  thing  in  question,  and, 
being  a  fixed  image  only,  it  cannot  be 
studied  piece-meal  like  an  actual  movable 
skeleton. 


READING. 

1.  Show  how  a  knowledge  of  the  words  dear,  bread,  till, 

knoic,  home  and  U8ele»*  %vill  help  the  menibers  of  a 
second  reader  class  to  leum,  without  help  from  any 
one,  the  words  near,  spread,  killed,  row  and  homeless. 

2.  '*  The  expressing  of  the  thought  is  a  secondary  matter; 

if  the  thought  is  fully  comprehended  the  oral  ex- 
pression of  it  is  <-omparatively  ea.sy."  Discuss  this 
statement 

3.  If  the  above  statement  is  true,  what  criticism  would  you 

make  on  tht?  teacher  who  has  the  pupils  *'  stand  and 
read  "  as  the  first  step  with  a  new  lessrm? 

4.  What  is  *'  the  construction  of  a  picture"  in  reading?    Is 

this  work  important  ?    Why  ? 

5.  Mention  three  essential  elements  which  must  enter  into 

a  literary  gem  suited  to  second  and  third  grade  pu- 
pils. 

6.  Some  school  readers  are  made  up  with  sliort  selertion* 

from  masterpieces;  others  from  a  few  complete  mas- 
terpieces ;  wnich  do  you  prefer?    Why  ? 

1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  one  new  sound 
is  necessary  in  most  ot  the  cases  given,  in  order  to 
pass  to  the  new  word. 

2.  The  principle  stated  is,  that  if  the  thought 
of  a  selection  is  clear  the  oral  expression  will  fol- 

i  low  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  no  intelligent  expression  can  be  given  of 
that  which  is  not  clearly  understood. 

3.  The  teacher  who  follows  the  plan  suggested 
begins  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  process.    The  first 

I   thing  will  be  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  selec- 
tion with  the  class;  or  at  any  rate,  give  them  the 
i   opportunity  of  making  a  careful  study  of  the  len- 
;  son  before  asking  for  its  oral  interpretation. 
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4.  *Tlie  I'lt^ar  eeping  of  the  initiKined  ecene  or 
Eiiccesaion  of  ev^ute  which  form  theciubodiDieut 
of  tite  writcr'§  itieaninK-  Because  "  the  picture  " 
is  the  Author's  means  of  expreeeini;  himself,  it 
U  ai)soluteI}' necessary  that  tlie  rea<ler  construe  I. 
it  completely. 

5.  (af     Valiiulite  content  i>r  nicanin);. 
(h)    Inlei'estinp  story  or  embodiment, 
(c  I    !^iraplici^y  of  expression. 

(I.  In  n  courBe  of  cnuiplete  mnsterpicceB  greatpr 
unity  of  eflV^rt  mu^t  reeult.  Orenitr  interest  w 
aruuaetl,  tho  nutlior's  full  mennini;  is  certainly 
clearer,  and  the  general  resull  is  certainly  more 
Batisfaclury  than  can  lie  obtaineii  from  selectione. 
howpvor  well  niaile.  The  main  point  in  favor  of 
Belei'tioDi'  is  that  a  much  widi^r  variety  ran  he 
secured. 


tiBiHin.\?HV. 


Why  iliouW  [he  •ludy  of  KoDsmphy  bu  prosecuted  wiU 

dlrcd  rctrren«'  lo  ilic  enrth  wfitK  tiiv  liomc  u(  mull 

.    How  iovt  (he  IgnilDUO]'  ol  witli-r  In  wrup j  grenU'r  qwc 

whi-n  Iniwn  B«l«t  (h«  pltVirw  or  BtTlcullurisw  ll 


ntaHrxivrieUca  oF  [j 


.  ArL-UierennvwiitmipbloalioaMiiu  why  thopiweenl  con- 
illtlon  ol  Turkey  Rtiould.  by  the  oUier  EiiniiH-itn 
powcrt,  bckltawcdln  raiitlnucT   Niuiic  thvm. 

.  Same  three  mliiernl  iirwluru  of  PFDnsylvBhla,  and  abow 
hiiw  Uiey  bnvn  pramoird  Uic  wonderful  pro^rily  t>f 

.    Botb  Vonln  and  H«ll«ni1  hn 
If  lilfihviiyt:  hiiwdo  yi 


1.  It  should  not.  The  relation  of  man  to  his 
physiFol  environment  is  nn  important  geograph- 
ical relation,  but  uot  the  only  oue.  lieography 
is  the  science  of  tbe  mutual  relations  in  space  of 
relief,  climate  and  life.  See  Isla.sd  Enft-ATOB, 
Vol.  I,  p.  234.    Vol-II,  p.  (15. 

2.  Frecidng  crumbiee  roelt  into  soil  and  rrum- 
bles  compacted  soil  into  a  loose  mass. 

3.  The  latitude  and  elimiite  from  which  most 
of  the  m])[ranti!  come,  the  absence  of  forests  in 
the  prairie  regions,  the  litnese  of  goil  and  climate 
for  speedy  and  abundant  crops  of  corn  and  wheat. 
the  absence  of  negro  population  and  labor,  are 
some  of  the  influences  which  favor  a  northwest- 
ward movement. 

4.  It  baa  increased  the  population  o(  the  lower 
St,  lAwrence  Basin  and  promoted  the  gr-jwlh  of 
cities  like  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

5.  London  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  land 
mass  of  tbe  globe,  upon  an  estuary  facing  tbe  Obi 
World  and  flcrc?pilde  from  the  New,  in  the  midst 


of  a  small  island  abundantly  supplied  witli  iron 
and  coal.  Liverpool  has  a  similar  aitualion,  ex- 
cept that  it  faces  the  Kew  World,  and  is  nearer 
the  great  manufacturing  centers.  New  York  has 
tbe  best  harbor  on  the  Attanlic  coast  o(  Anierica, 
is  near  to  Europe,  and  bas  easy  communication 
with  the  interior  through  the  Hudson-Mohawk 
Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

B,  The  position  of  Turkey  commands  tbe  traiie 
of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas  ot  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor.  Aa  Ion;;  as  it  is  held  by  the 
Sultan,  no  great  European  power  can  secure  that 
advantage  over  the  rest. 

r.  Iron,  coal  and  petroleum  have  made  Penn- 
sylvania a  great  mining  and  manufacturing  State. 

K.  The  lacl  of  canals  does  not  have  il  cijntrol- 
ling  influence  upon  the  character  of  tlie  people. 
That  is  largely  determined  in  this  instance  by 
hereditary  race  peculiarities. 

IJIt,\SIM,tH. 
Utiii  ffghl  ttof  omiUfnn  9  aiut  lO.J 
■'  Ay,  ™ll  itihiily  groiinii. 

The  Hiil  where  flR>t  Ibey  trod : 
They  left  uDsUln^  what  (Lerc  they  (nund  ;— 
Kreedom  Ui  wnnlilp  (h>d." 


gcleut  U 


iMirdliiB 


d»n 


i,  Slate  the  entin!  itibjecl  ot  racb  principal  cIbiiei'. 

I      ;l.  Haw  MB  "iilmtillileif  Mml  -Ihete"  luwlT 

'     1.  What  ll  tho  nue  al  "toljr"  of  "IrMdiiinT" 

I     a,  Bow  It  the  Inflnltlve  UKd  In  tho  above  scnlcnecT 

a.  what  ilow  tmae  mninV    Whal  tliougbt  it  Implleilby 

I     T,    Give  iwoexanplnln  which  the  name  ol  the  lenwiloet 
nnl  eiprecs  tliE  time  Ihougbl, 
K    EKplaln  the  penon  and  uutnber  o(  Ihr  vitM. 
I     V.    Write  a  Ijiuinen  letter, 

I    10.    IlnO'  wnnlil  you  attempt  10  iyirt«e(  the  ertnn-  In  the 
I  InnguBgv  ol  your  piipllKT 

I  1.  ''Where  first  they  trod,"  is  an  adjective 
clause  modifying  the  word,  "soil."  "  What  there 
tbey  found  freedom  to  worship  Go"],"  ia  a  sub- 
stantive clause,  need  as  a  direct  objective  moiliBer 
of  the  word,  "  left." 

2.    The  subject  of  tbo  first  principal  clause  is 

the  word,  "  you,"  understood;  the  subject  of  the 

second,  is  tbe  word,  "ihey." 

H,    The    word,    "un.slained."  is  an  adverbial 

I    modifier  of  the  verb,   "left,"  expressing  tbe  ad- 

I   verbial  idea  of  manner.     The  word,  "there,"   la 

I  an  adverbial  modifier  of  the  verb,  "  found,"  ex- 

i  pressing  the  adverbial  idea  of  place. 

4.  Tbe  word,  "soil,''  ik  obje(<tive  case.  It  is  an 
appositive  modifier  ol  the  word,  "ground."  The 
word,  "  freedom,"  is  in  the  olijective  case.  It  is 
nn  appositive  moilifier  of  the  word,  "  what." 

5.  The  infinitive,  "to  worship,"  is  used  as  an 
adjective  modifier  of  the  word,  "freeiiom." 

0.  Tense  is  that  property  of  the  verb  which 
denotes  the  time  of  the  relutinn  existing  between' 
thought    subject    and    llion^'ht    predicate.    ^ 
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name  of  each  tense  implies  the  relation  between 
tense  and  the  three  periods  of  time— present, 
past,  and  future. 

7.  The  Rev.  James  Smith  preaches  to-night. 
He  writes  for  The  Inland  Educator. 

8.  Person  and  number  are  changes  which  the 
form  of  the  verb  undergoes  to  mark  its  agreement 
with  its  subject. 

9.  See  any  good  language  book  or  letter-writer. 

10.  First:  watch  their  language  carefully  in  all 
their  work,  in  arithmetic,  history,  reading,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  language  and  grammar.  When  a 
child  makes  a  mistake,  give  him  the  correct  ex- 
pression for  his  incorrect  one,  and  have  him  re- 
peat it.  When  children  have  been  corrected 
repeatedly,  they  may  be  stopped  and  asked  to 
give  the  correct  expression  for  the  incorrect  one 
which  they  have  used. 

Second,  plan  work  which  will  give  the  child  an 
opportunity  to  make  all  the  mistakes  which  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  making,  being  careful  to  correct 
all  the  mistakes  which  he  makes. 


4. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

{Any  flv€.) 

Define  hygiene. 

Describe  the  dermis. 

What  arc  the  functloiw  of  the  auditory  ossicles  and  the 

tympanum? 
What  is  the  function  of  the  cornea? 

.',.     What  are  the  organs  of  touch  and  how  are  they  distribu- 
ted over  the  body? 

r..     What  is  a  reflex  centre  ? 

7.    What  is  the  germ  theory  of  disease? 

s.     Under  what  circumstances  and  in  what  quantities  can 
alcohol  t>e  administered  in  safety? 

1.  Hygiene  is  that  science  which  seeks  to  dis- 
cover, and  later  how  to  apply,  the  laws  governing 
the  health  of  the  body. 

2.  Tlie  dermis  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  skin, 
and  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  epidermis  which 
is  composed  of  cells  entirely.   The  dermis  is  almost 
wholly  fibrous,  being  composed  of  a  meshwork  of 
connective  tissue  fibres.    In  this  meshwork  blood 
vessels  and  nerves  take  their  course.    Touch  cor- 
puscles are  generally  present.    Muscle  fibres  are 
also  plentiful,  especially  where  hair  follicles  are 
numerous.    Associated  with  the  hair  follicles  are 
also  oil  glands,  which,  though  epidermal,  lie  im- 
bedded in  the  dermis.    Often  goodly  amounts  of 
adipose  tissue  are  imbedded  in  the  dermal  mesh- 
work.   The  fibrous  nature  of  the  dermis  is  very 
apparent  on  examining  most  ordinary  leather^ 
where  the  numerous  tanned    connective  tissue 
fibres  are  visible  easily  to  the  unaided  eye. 

3.    The  functions  of  the  tympanum  or  middle 
ear  are: 

1.    To  act  in  some  degree  as  a  resonator 
and  strengthen  the  sounds  reaching  it. 


2.  To  afford  a  place  in  which  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  may  be  equalized.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  the  tympanum  connected  with 
the  outside  air  by  means  of  the  eustachian  tube. 
The  function  of  the  auditory  ossicle  is  to  carry 
the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  across 
the  tympanum,  through  the  foramen  ovale  leading 
into  the  inner  ear,  and  so  setting  the  lymph  of 
the  inner  ear  in  corresponding  vibrations. 

4.  The  functions  of  the  cornea  are : 

1.  To  serve  as  a  single  convex  lens,  and  so 
help  in  bringing  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina. 

2.  As  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat  it  serves  to 
protect  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

5.  There  are  three  kinds  of  organs  of  touch, 
mainly : 

1.  The  touch  corpuscles.  These  consist  of 
a  connective  tissue  capsule,  in  which  lies  a  core 
into  which  a  nerve  fibre  seems  to  run  and  end. 
These  corpuscles  are  imbedded  in  the  dermis. 

2.  The  touch  cells.  These  seem  under  the 
microscope  nothing  more  than  very  large  epider- 
mis cells,  but  they  stain  more  deeply  and  a  nerve 
fibre  seems  to  end  either  directly  in  them  or 
closely  around  them. 

3.  The  touch  flexuses.  These  are  nothing 
more  than  the  terminal  network  into  which  the 
sensory  fibres  finally  subdivide.  This  network 
consisting  of  the  minutest  divisions  of  the  nerves 
and  the  fibrils  lying  in  closest  proximity;  they  are 
able  to  carry  sensations  from  nearly  every  point 
to  which  they  are  distributed.  These  flexuses 
occur  in  the  skin.  The  cornea  is  also  well  sup- 
plied. 

4.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles.  These  are 
larger  corpuscles  than  the  ordinary  touch  corpus- 
cles of  the  skin;  are  found  easily  by  examining 
the  mesentery  of  an  animal. 

(>.  A  reflex  centi'e  is  a  nerve  cell,  or  usually  a 
collection  of  nerve  cells,  which  upon  the  receipt 
of  sensory  impressions  originate  related  motor 
impulses. 

7.  The  germ  theory  of  disease  is  that  theory 
which  attempts  to  explain  most  forms  of  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases  as  results  of  certain 
minute  germs  called  bacteria,  growing  in  the 
body;  which  bacteria  by  their  own  depredations 
or  by  poisons  which  they  form,  induce  the  disease 
in  question.  This  theory  is  now  so  well  substan- 
tiated in  numerous  diseases  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  theory. 

8.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
men  who  ought  to  know,  whether  or  no  alcohol 
can  ever  be  administered  safely.  The  number 
who  hold  that  it  may  be  so  administered  at  times. 


uae  alcohol  in  etimulsting  the  system  to  tiile  over 
criticHl  inelauf  P8,  aadau,  by  HrtiAemlly  rallyinii;  tlie 
system  (oi  some  liuic,  save  it  from  Iteiiig  entirely 
nvrri'ome  in  Ihewj  trying  perioJe. 


id/M ibelilsiorrwlilchtlu'y tiiul)-7   lllu* 
S,    Wlml  1*  iiiLiLut  lir  "  Uu  unUg  Mm"  iLnil  Ibe  "  tpoeh  Mm 

hi  liEBiory!'   llliuanUv. 
4.    DlmiH  "  the  nluion  of  gcogntpliy  lo  tlie  movmncai  1: 


-olapmcni  (il  iHoml   | 


S-    Slio*  how  prlmwy  hlsit 

langungp  work, 
a.    Dlvrnn  Ihr  Velnf  o(  lit«I( 


1.  The  esBentiul  nalare  of  liistorv  is  n  cbnujip 
in  the  montal  ami  moral  comlition  of  a  people. 
1/  tb«re  wf-re  no  rhan|;e  or  progreee,  i.  '.,  if  Ihey 
8too(i  perfectly  still,  a  people,  or  race  would  have 
no  history.  When  we  speak  of  thv  hiislory  oi 
A  mericn  for  example,  we  mean  that  the  A  merieaii 
[itfople  have  llirou);houl  tbeir  three  centurieHi 
of  hfe  been  projtrewing  from  poor  roods  to  lietler 
oiie§ ;  from  narrow,  bigfitiii  retigioiia  iileas  to 
brood,  liberal  noes ;  Irom  Helfisii,  local  political 
iileas,  to  broad,  national  ones;  (roni  almost  no 
literature,  to  a  icoud  rich  one;  from  burning 
harmleM  people  ns  witohee,  lo  ahsohitely  disbe- 
lieving in  wit^'hes :  friim  beiuit  Eatislietl  with  tal- 
low caniLleti,  tn  a  cheaper  and  better  gasorelee- 
tric  light.  This  progreExivi-  movement  toward 
higher,  better,  freer  thought  and  feeling  is  shown 
from  time  to  time  in  freer  institutions;  i.  e.,  in 
freer  schools,  churchea,  libraries,  voting,  press, 
speech  ;  better  liooks,  roads,  sanitary  conditions, 
Kovernment ;  and  all  in  all  in  a  higher  level  in 
th(i  moral  tone  and  energ}-  of  society  In  general. 

2.  In  primary  grades  children  will  be  led  to 
sw  and  feel  the  historic  movement  whicli  they 
etudy,  by  taking  into  their  own  lives  thningh 
story  and  biography,  and  poem,  and  picture,  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  people  or  time  under 
crinsi deration.  The  pupil  who  follows  l,eoiiida« 
through  one  victory,  only  to  follow  him  through 
another,  and  another,  will  see  and  feel  the  war- 
like spirit  of  the  Spartan  :  hut  in  the  story  of 
AristideH  or  Pericles  he  would  see  and  feel  a  very 
different  Athenian  character.  In  the  story  of  the 
chivalrous  Rnight  of  the  Middle  Agi^  he  would 
see  a  dlfTerent  spirit  in  many  particulars  from 
what  he  would  see  in  tlie  stories  of  Egypt  or 
(ireece  or  Borne.  It  is  only  as  the  popil  is  led  to 
eec  and  feel  these  time«  hy  placing  himsoU  in  the 
place  of  these  people  that  be  underslandni  tlielr 
historj-.  And  he  will,  of  course,  at  firet  see  the 
rimpler  life  of  the  people  under  consideration — 


hut  Irotn  grade  to  grade  be  wilt  be  able  loobtain 
broader  and  broader  views  of  the  eaune  and  rfeci 
and  mnlii'e  oi  historic  movement. 

3.  By  the  "  unity  idea "  in  history  is  meant 
that  the  whole  historic  movement  of  the  human 
race  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time  ie  eg- 
sentialiy  one  mdrraken  rtirrent  of  lift;  just  as  the 
Mississippi  River,  for  example,  from  soum*  to 
mouth  is  one  unbroken  stream.  By  the  "  unity 
idea "  in  American  history,  for  further  illustra- 
tion, would  be  meant  that  the  American  spirit — 
the  American  way  of  feeling  and  thinking  atxiui 
schools  and  government,  and  s<^icial  ranks  and 
the  like  has  been  gradually  and  uninterruptedly 
growing  to  he  what  it  is  for  hundreds  oi  years; 
that  tliere  is  no  great  break  in  this  growth,  hut 
that  each  generation  buihis  a  tittle  new  thought 
and  life  to  the  wiiole  .American  thought  and  life 
which  bad  gone  before. 

By  the  "epoch  idea"  in  history  is  meant  the 
period  of  time  in  this  general  movement  during 
whii-ii  some  great  over^ariowing  thought  and 
feeling  is  so  powerful  uh  to  color  the  life  of  the 
people  under  consideration;  i.  c.  it  may  be  so 
strong  Hs  to  enter  into  their  whole  set  of  insti- 
tutions and  affect  their  religion,  government. 
morals,  social  habi's.  art,  philosophy  and  husi 
nesB.  In  American  history,  the  two  most  gen- 
eral epochs  may  be  described  as  the  epoch  ot 
!o.'al  life— Hi07  to  about  17ST— and  the  epoch  of 
national  life— 1787  to  the  present  time. 

4.  Geography  has  a  very  close  relation  to  the 
movemeut  in  history.  It  allecis  it  dirrctly,  by 
affecting  the  bodily  strength  and  vigor  of  men,  as 
well  as  their  mental  vigor;  it  greatly  affects  it  in- 
diretSs  through  the  (Hcupalions  which  get^raph- 
ical  features  lead  a  jveople  to  engage  in.  For  e»- 
ample,  some  people  must  remain  essentially  an 
agricultural  |>enple  hiiausc  of  having  no  coal, 
and  little  water-power;  other  peoples  may  be- 
come both  agricultural  and  manufacturing.  Still 
others  may  be  so  situated  as  to  be  manufacturing, 
milling,  Hgriculturnl  and  commercial.  These  va- 
rious occupations  greatly  inhuence  the  social  and 
political  thoughts  of  a  people;  they  determme, 
m  a  large  measure,  the  wealtli  of  a  (leople;  anil 
the  w«dth  of  a  people  greatly  affects  every 
phase  of  life. 

5.  It  furnishes  thought  to  be  clothed  in  lan^ 
aap.1. 

iS.  History  ie  constantly  dealing  with  men  in 
their  struggles  anil  triumphs,  and  failures.  The 
student  of  history  should  be  lead  to  see  that  taking 
tlie  vbole  course  of  historic  movement,  that  that 
man,  or  idea  or  cause  siiccee<ts  which  follows  nn- 
Hincliiiigly  the  higher  moral  principle.  Through 
this  conception,   every  pupil   should   he   led  to 
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hi^iier  and  stronger  moral  views  of  kia  oum  duty 
to  assist  in  school,  and  church,  and  store,  and  at 
the  ballot-box  and  in  the  family  to  advance  this 
moral  order  to  a  little  higher  level  than  it  had 
yet  attained.  Seeing,  feeling,  and  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  moral  order,  is  the  highest 
moral  character. 


ALCOHOL  AND  NARCOTICS. 


1.  Why  should  the  use  of  light  wine  tend  to  the  production 
of  gout,  and  the  stronger  alcoholic  drinks  more  es* 
pedally  attack  the  important  organs  of  digestion  ? 


2.  How  does  the  use  of  alcohol,  in  its  earlier  stages,  tend  to 

clog  up  the  blood  vessels,  while  its  continued  use 
almost  destroys  the  power  of  coagulation  in  the 
blood? 

3.  Why  should  the  constant  use  of  alcohol  tend  to  lessen 

the  higher  brain  powers,  and  increase  the  merely 
animal  one? 

4-    The 
e\ 
than  those  of  alcohol.    Why 

o.    What  are  the  effect  of  opium  and  narcotics  upon  the 
circulatory  system  ? 

1.     The  light  wines  have  such  a  small  per  cent. 
of  alcohol  diluted  with  such  a  large  per  cent,  of 
water,  that  their  effect  on  the  digestive  organs  is 
<*oiTiparatively  slight.    But  as  the  alcohol  has  to 
pass  through  the  kidneys  and  liver,  it  interferes 
vrith  their  actiou.    As  to  the  cause  of  the  gout, 
the  BrUannica  says:    "As  regards  the  pathology 
of   the  gout,  all  inquiry  agrees  in  connecting  it 
<-loseiy  with  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  more 
particularly  with  the  presence  in  that  fluid  in 
excessive  amount  of  uric  acid,  and  its  subsequent 
deposition  in  the  joints  in  the  form  urate  of  soda. 
I'ric  acid  is  formed  in  the  system  in  the  process 
of  nutrition,  and  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  the 
amount  passing  off  by  the  urine  being  estimated 
at  about  eight  grains  daily.    Whether  the  ac- 
cumulation of  urates  in  the  blood  be  due  to  their 
excessive  formation  in  the  system  as  a  result  of 
derangement  of  the  liver,  or  depends  on  the  de- 
fective excreting  power  of  the  kidneys,  is  dis- 
puted.   If  inadequate  exercise  be  combined  with 
luxurious  living,  over-indulgence  in  animal  food 
and  rich  dishes,  and  especially  in  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, then  the  chief  factors  in  the  production  of 
the  disease  are  present.    It  seems  quite  probable 
that  the  over-indulgence  in  any  form  of  alcohol 
will  have  very  much  the  same  effect  in  develop- 
iiijr  gout." 

But  the  stronger  alcoholic  drinks,  because  they 
contain  such  a  large  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  attack 
the  digestive  organs  immediately  on  being  taken 
into  thom. 

2.  On  the  point  of  clogging  up  the  blood  ves- 
fH*l?,  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  says:  "When 
alcohol  enters  the  blood  iii  large  quanties  it 
causes  the  corpuscles  to  adhere  together  in 
masses.  The  masses  of  corpuscles  prove  directly 
obstructive  to  the  course  of    the  blood  in  the 


minute  or  hair-like  vessels.  If  the  alcohol  be 
taken  in  very  great  excess,  indeed,  it  causes  in 
the  blood  coagulation  of  the  plastic  part  or  fibrine. 
The  fibrine,  under  these  circumstances,  becomes 
solidified  in  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  blood  ves- 
sels so  charged,  stop  the  current  of  the  blood.*' 

On  the  second  part  of  the  question,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson further  says :  "  But  in  most  persons  who 
indulge  freely  in  alcohol,  the  blood  is  thin  and 
easily  flows  from  the  blood  vessels  when  they  are 
wounded  by  a  cut  or  tear.  The  alcohol,  from  its 
great  affinity  for  water,  induces  those  who  drink 
it  to  imbibe  water  or  watery  fluids  to  an  excess, 
rendering  the  fibrine  unduly  fluid.  In  fact,  alco- 
hol acts  on  the  blood  in  somewhat  the  same  man- 
ner as  salt  does,  and  gives  a  tendency  to  a  disease 
in  which  the  blood  is  so  fluid  that  it  may  pour 
out  of  the  small  blood  vessels  at  some  points  of 
the  body  without  those  .vessels  having  been 
wounded  mechanically." 

3.  Axel  Gustafson  says  on  the  point  involved 
in  the  third  question:  "AleohoFs  direct  action 
is  an  assault  on  the  brain,  whose  highest  func- 
tions it  attacks  with  most  severity,  because  the 
higher  the  function  the  more  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive is  the  brain  matter  involved,  and  hence, 
more  susceptible  to  injury."  When  the  higher 
powers  are  deadened  all  restraint  is  removed  and 
the  animal  passions  have  full  sway. 

4.  One  thing  that  points  in  this  direction  is 
the  tact  that  the  effects  of  tobacco  are  largely 
found  in  the  nervous  system,  and  nervous  dis- 
eases are  frequently  transmitted  to  succeeding 
generations. 

5.  The  heart  beats  faster,  the  arteries  dilate 
and  lose  their  elasticity,  the  capillaries  dilate. 
Frequently  the  heart  becomes  fatty,  flabby,  an<l 
feeble.  Often  the  arteries  of  alcoholic  drinkers 
betrome  lined  with  an  earthy  ingredient  of  the 
liquor,  making  them  thicker  and  brittle,  and  liable 
to  rupture. 


LiIBRAKIKS. 


How  can  this  flood  of  pernicious  reading  be 
stayed?  It  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all-in  the 
expressive  language  ol  Dr.  Chalmers—'*  by  the 
expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  A  purer 
current  of  thought  at  the  fountain  can  alone 
wash  the  channels  clean.  For  this  purpose  I 
know  of  no  plan,  as  yet  conceived  by  philan- 
thropy, which  promises  to  be  so  comprehensive 
and  efficacious  as  the  establishment  of  good 
libraries  in  all  our  school  districts,  open  respect- 
ively to  all  the  children  in  the  State,  and  within 
half  an  hour's  walk  of  any  spot  upon  its  surface. 
— Horace  Mann. 
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VxH'v  II. — Spkcial  County  Institute  Sipplement. 


County  Institutes. 


iMHoincnmY. 
U  «•  \\\\\v  ^\v\\\  pltMiHUiv  in  pn»Hontintr  in  the  fol- 
low in^*  |ijim'H  it«)iortN  of  11  nunilHT  (tf  tho  C\mnty 
Inriimhh  HMfhtlx  hi'M  in  huliuna.  Tho  pn*j»ent 
wn^"ii  liuM  luMii  hihh  u  unifoiuilv  Huivfssful  ono  in 
«'Nti\  piututilui',  (hat  NNt*  fool  jo^titioil  in  giving  it 
^•^I»^M ml  MnrnlioH.  In  nioht  oiiM»>  tho  n'|H>rtH  pn*- 
ruiiiiMl  lui\»"  hrrn  piopannl  hy  loaohoi*?*  i»l  \\\v 
jiiniil  \ .  iiiui  (hat  (ao(  aoot»nn(s  (or  (ho  diftrivnot* 
,n  loiin  i<hM  r\ril  in  tho  aoo*Min(.«*,  Wi*  n^gixi  that 
li  i-  II. •!  j»«»>>ihlr  to  niakt'  (ho  v\'|VMt  ooiuploto, 
,»\\m^  lo  lailnu*  (o  hoar  (n»in  >on»o  oonntios,  anil 
ilu'  irtripi  o(  otluMs  («H»  lato  (or  i>ul>hoation.  Wo 
iiUpriHl  K\\\\w  a  li^(  of  iH»rs«»nal  ih»(ioos  that  havo 
,',»ni<   i«>  out  a((on(ioM. 


Tho  i'law  tonU\»unty  In^tilnto 

Vii^iiNt  lO.  ^^,^j.j.     ^^^,,.^.      jIj^.     in>tniotv^rs. 

I'Ihmi  \\*»ilv.  priuiipally  alon^;  (ho  I'nu'  vA  Mi'lhotl. 
\\a«-  tXtolKnt  •'•  W.  Tarr  tlolivrtvil  two  ovonini; 
U'timo>  whioh  won-  wt'll  loooixirL  ^.  W.  Tonilin 
ItHtinrJ.  Kii«h»y  niornioi;,  to  a  rrvn\iitMi  lionM'. 
(>no  oNtuincot  tho  wook  \\a>>pont  in  an  oxonr- 
v»v>i\  <'n  (ho  cranvl  oM  Ohio.  Anv»thor  ovonin^: 
\\.»>  u>o«l  h\  (ho  ionuuon  sohvH>l  irravhiatos.  wlio 
vvM\t« -(i'»l  i**r  a  hoantitul  v:oM  nu^ial.  (ho  iiitt  ol 
v\mi\(v  Siipirintoniiont  J.  K.  l>urhn.  The  nu'^ial 
XX  a-  .iNNaiviovi  to  Misji  Oitah  KnUinwiiior.  Tho 
»u>t»(iito  was  ono  ot  tlio  host  ovor  hoKl  in  tho 
x>»ni\ty. 

Tho  Fayotto  County  Instituto 

ivnvontHl   at    Connor^vilK*    for 

ilsi     annual     tive-^lav     s^^on. 

The  instruotons  wort*  l*rv^tossi»r 

Chamian  of  Terrv  Haute,  ami  Kol»^rt  M. 

oi  Indianapolis.  The  work  was  on  two  Hnt^ 

.^•Ihod  and  Literature.    The  atten^iamv 


^-^ttut  31. 


was  larger  than  ever  before,  the  enrollment  being 
ninety-eight.  When  it  is  considered  that  there- 
are  only  eighty-one  teachers  in  the  county,  the 
institute  appears  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  actual  teacherp.  There  were  two 
evening  sessions,  the  first  being  a  **  social "  on 
Monday  evening,  and  the  other,  a  lecture  by 
President  Swain,  of  the  State  University.  State 
Su|>erintendent  Geoting  was  with   us  on  Friday. 


Union 


The  Union  County  Institute  which 
was  in  session  August  24-29,  wxis 
County,       jyjj^.  ^jp  ^^  ^jjg  Yixgh  standard  of 

Au|nist24.  paet  years.  Superintendent  Os- 
borne is  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  pro- 
gram which  was  carried  out.  The  interest  of  the 
toaohors  was  shown  bv  the  fact  that  everv  one  in 
the  ivunty  was  enrolled.  The  work  of  the  in- 
structors. Professor  J.  A.  Zeller  and  Dr.  J.  A. 
\\\HHlhnrn,  was  thorough  and  efficient. 

i>.v.»«.  The  Perrv  (^ountv  Teachers'  Insti- 

tute  was  hold  at  Tell  City,  August 
Uounty,  ,^-  Yj^^  enrollment  of  teachers 
.Vnifust  3.  and  those  wanting  to  become 
toaohors  was  202;  the  avenige  daily  attendance  of 
tho  same,  174,  The  average  in  1891  was  82.5.  We 
liavf  rt^askm  to  fetd  enixmraged  when  we  see  the 
ol>ang\\  This  increase  in  attendance  is  not  due 
tv»  a  gn»ator  numl>er  of  licensed  teachers  than  we 
havl  in  lSi>l,  hut  to  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
to  bring  their  graduati*s  and  other  pupils  of  the 
tifth  gnule  to  learn  all  they  can,  that  they  may 
propari*  themselvt»s  for  their  chosen  profession 
l»efort'  they  enter  ujnm  duty.  Professor  J.  W. 
Carr  and  Mre.  R  E.  Ohvtt  were  the  instructors. 
l*rv»i\*fs<.>r  Carr*s  wv>rk  was  chiefly  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  His  work  throughout  was  of  great 
Ivnotit  to  our  teachers.  Mrs.  Olcott's  work  was 
altv^^ther  primank-.  She  made  use  of  a  class  of 
tiryt  year's  pupils  to  show  what  can  be  done  when 
the  teai'her's  work  is  well  planned.  Professor 
Carres  new  lecture,  "  A  Musii^  Fantasy,"  deliv- 
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ered  at  the  Turner  Hall,  was  greatly  praised  by 
the  more  educated  class  of  listeners.  Professor 
Swaiu  of  the  Indiana  University,  delivered  his  lec- 
ture, "  A  Plea  For  Higher  Education,"  in  the  Odd 
Fellow's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  hall 
was  crowded  with  an  attentive  audience.  After 
this  lecture  the  audience  called  loudly  for  Professor 
Carr's  *'One  Hour  Among  the  Hoosier  Poets." 
To  satisfy  the  teachers  Mr.  Carr  gave  several 
recitations.  State  Superintendent  Geeting,  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Bell,  Superintendent  Sinclair,  and 
Superintendent  Nourse  were  with  us,  and  each  of 
them  gave  an  interesting  talk  before  the  institute. 
Superintendent  George  with  Mayor  Fenn  and  the 
Tell  City  School  Board  made  arrangements  to  en- 
tertain the  teachers  by  having  bicycle  races  on 
Monday  after  the  institute  session.  The  Star 
Band  save  a  concert  one  evening,  and  the  Me- 
chanics' Band  another.  The  strains  of  music  bv 
the  Tell  City  Maennerchor  helped  to  make  the 
evening  pleasant.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a 
pleasant,  profitable  time. 


Lijiiii'rence 
County, 
Augrust  3. 


The  Lawrence  County  Institute  for 
181X)  was  held  at  Mitchell,  begin- 
ning August  8.  The  instructors 
were  E.B.Brvan  and  F.D.Churchill. 
The  work  wa.s  excellent.  The  teachers  were  at- 
tentive and  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased. 
President  Swain  of  the  State  University,  delivered 
a  very  interesting  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Professor  Bryan  lectured  to  a  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  Professor  Churchill  gave  some  very 
interesting  rearlings  from  Riley,  which  were  well 
received.  County  Superintendent  G.  M.  Norman, 
from  his  long  experience  in  school  work,  knows 
what  the  teachers  want,  and  spares  no  pains  to 
please  them.  The  teachers  of  Lawrence  County 
are  coming  to  the  front. 


Henry 

County, 

AugnHt  24. 


The  regular  instructors  employed 
were  Geo.  W.  Neet,  Superintend- 
ent of  Spiceland  Academy,  and 
W.  L.  Bryan  of  Bloomington.  Mr. 
Neet's  work  was  on  Method,  general  and  special. 
His  talks  were  listened  to  with  deep  interest,  and 
during  the  year  will  prove  in  the  school-rooms  of 
the  county  that  they  were  valuable  to  the  teach- 
ers. Mr.  Bryan  gave  three  series  of  talks  on  the 
following  subjects:  '*  Educational  Ideals,"  "Child- 
Study  and  Pedagogy,"  and  "The  Culture  of  the 
Teacher."  His  scholarly  earnestness  deeply  im- 
pressed the  teachers  and  his  work  here  marks  an 
epoch,  not  only  in  the  professional  experience  of 
our  teachers  but  in  their  lives  as  well.  On  Mon- 
•iay  evening  occurred  the  county  oratorical  con- 
test, in  which  a  representative  from  each  town- 


ship participated.  It  proved  the  means  of  bring- 
ing more  than  five  hundred  of  the  school  patrons 
from  all  sections  of  the  county  together.  The- 
winner  was  awarded  the  county  gold  medal.  Mr.. 
Bryan  gave  a  fine  discussion  upon  "The  Holy^ 
Land"  Tuesday  evening,  and  again  on  Thursday 
evening  in  a  scientific  strain,  on  "Nervous  Cap- 
ital." These  lectures  were  listened  to  with  deep 
interest.  Judge  Ellison  of  Anderson,  lectured 
Wednesday  evening  on  his  popular  subject,. 
"Kings  and  Queens."  Altogether  the  work  of 
the  week  was  highly  satisfactory  and  may  not 
soon  be  surpassed  in  excellence. 

Owen  "^^^  institute   convened   at    the 

High  School  Hall,  Spencer,  Ind.,. 
i/OUU  jr,  jYiQ  regular  instructors  for  the 
Ausrust  lO.  week  were  Miss  Laura  Frazee,  Mrs. 
Carrie  B.  Adams,  and  W.  W.  Parsons.  First-class 
instruction  was  given  by  Miss  Frazee  in  language, 
primary  history,  primary  geography,  and  litera- 
ture for  children.  Mrs.  Adams*  work  in  music 
was  an  inspiration  to  the  institute  and  an  excel- 
lent drill  in  this  line  for  the  teachers.  The  result 
of  her  work  will  be  felt  in  the  schools  through  the 
introduction  of  this  branch  of  study.  President 
Parsons  gave  instruction  in  science  of  education 
and  literature.  His  talks  were  very  instructive 
and  interesting.  His  talks  in  literature  were  from 
Shakespeare's  Tempest.  The  attendance  at  the 
institute  surpassed  anything  yet  known  here. 
Nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  heard  every 
talk  given.  Many  visitors  attended,  and  before  the 
week  closed  the  hall  would  not  seat  all.  Presi- 
dent Swain  of  Indiana  University,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Dr.  Kirkwood  before  the  institute  on 
Tuesday.  Professor  W.  A.  Bell  addressed  the  in- 
stitute on  the  subject  of  "Apperception"  on 
Tuesday.  State  Superintendent  Geeting  addressed 
the  institute  on  Wednesday,  and  while  here  met 
the  County  Board  of  Education.  The  Trustees 
were  all  present  a  part  of  the  week.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  a  social  was  given  at  the  hall  under 
the  management  of  the  teachers.  Refreshments 
were  served  and  a  very  interesting  time  was  spent 
for  two  or  three  hours.  The  week's  work  as  a 
whole  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  yet  had  in 
Owen  County. 

Morgan  ^^^  Morgan  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute  which  met  at  Martinsville, 

County,  August  17-21,  was  the  most  help- 
August  17.  fui  to  the  teachers  of  any  ever  held 
in  the  county.  Professor  W.  W.  Black  of  Paris, 
111.,  who  did  such  excellent  work  for  us  last  year 
in  primary  language  and  primary  reading,  contin- 
ued those  lines  by  taking  up  grammar  and  ad- 
vanced reading  this  year,  thus  giving  the  teachers 
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in  the  two  years  much  practical  help  along  the 
lines  of  reading  and  language.  On  Thursday 
evening  Professor  Black  lectured  to  a  well-filled  . 
house  on  **  Christ,  the  Teacher."  Professor  Geo. 
W.  Neet  of  Spiceland,  did  excellent  work  in  pri-  \ 
luiiry  history  and  primar}'  geography.  Professor 
Neet  is  earnest  and  painstaking.  His  work  will 
•  lo  much  to  give  tone  to  the  work  in  these  sub- 
jects the  coming  year.  Every  teacher  goes  to 
his  work  feeling  that  he  is  able  to  do  more  and 
better  work  than  ever  before.  The  attendance 
was  excellent  from  the  first  exercise  to  the  last. 
We  have  143  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  average  attendance  was  about  lt)5. 

,^       »  .  „      The  instructors  in  Dearborn  Coun- 
l>oarb4>rn  o     /     i«  n  o         •  *     j 

ty  were  banford  Bell,  fc'upenntend- 

Couiity,  ^'^^  ^^  Aurora,  and  Miss  Charity 
AugrnstlT.  Dye,  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  BelFs 
work  was  principally  upon  the  teaching  of  history 
and  geography.  He  also  gave  four  talks  on  school 
management,  which  were  very  practical  and  were 
enjoyed  very  much  by  the  teachers.  Mr.  Bell  is 
a  t«>nible  speaker,  and  is  to  be  commended  upon 
his  clearness  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  he 
brings  his  work  before  an  institute.  Miss  Dye's 
work  was  on  literature  and  composition.  In  four 
talks  she  discusse<l  the  novel,  using  SUa*  Marner, 
studied  as  a  whole,  as  to  purpose,  as  to  methoii, 
and  as  to  content.  She  also  did  some  ver>'  excel- 
lent work  in  tlie  study  of  the  Vision  of  Sir  Lnunfalj 
and  the  Harvard  Vitmrnfinortition  Ode.  Miss  Dye's 
w(H  k  in  composition  set  forth  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary torms  of  composition  work;  a  discussion 
ot  the  paragraph,— what  it  is,  how  a  gooil  para- 
graph is  secured,  and  its  ni^cessity  in  the  early 
stages  nf  composition  work.  She  also  showe<l  how 
the  imagination  was  cultivateil  in  composition 
wnik.  Among  the  visitors  at  the  institute  were 
State  Superintendent  D.  M.  iteeting,  W.  B.  8in- 
( lair.  K.  0.  Cluirchill.  and  the  Brookville  j>oet, 
Pru lessor  lU>gart,  eacli  of  whom  gave  short  but 
helpful  talks. 

The  in.»«titute  this  year  was  held 
in  the  opera  house  at  El  wood. 
The  instructors  wert»  Pn>ft*s8or 
D.  W.  IVnnis  of  Earlham  Col- 
Kire.  I>r.  Andrew  J.  Stephenson  of  DePauw  I'ni- 
vrrsitv.  and  Professor  W.  E.  Henrv  of  Franklin 
C'olU-ire.  Professor  I>ennis  lectun*<l  u[>on  various 
phases oi  >cientitic  work:  Dr.  Stephenson  followed 
.•aivtuUy  the  steps  in  our  national  development, 
and  PrMiessor  Henry,  in  his  work  on  English,  dis- 
ius>ed  the  purpose  of  English  in  the  public 
sch«M»ls.  the  essential  facts  in  pn>se,  and  the  es- 
sential facts  in  verse.  There  an*  321  teachers  em- 
ployed in  Matlison  County  this  year.     Manson  U.  | 
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Johnson  is  still  County  Superintendent,  and  keeps 
things  moving  all  along  the  line. 

Harrison  "^^^  institute  convened  at  Corj-don. 
The  enrollment  was  Ifto.  The  in- 
omiiy,  structors  were  Professor  Arnold 
August  3.  Tompkins  of  Champaign  Hlinois, 
W.  F.  L.  Sanders  of  Connersville,  and  E,  S.  Hallett 
of  Cor ydon.  Professor  Tompkins*  talks  were  upon 
the  aims  of  education,  the  ethical  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  world,  and  the  universal  law  of 
method.  Professor  Sanders'  talks  were  along  the 
line  of  school  management,  and  Professor  Hal- 
lett's  on  geographical  topics.  Monday  evening 
there  was  a  social  entertainment,  Tuesday  even- 
ing a  musical  entertainment,  Wednesday  a  lec- 
ture by  Professor  Tompkins  on  "The  Beautiful," 
and  Thursday  evening  a  county  contest  of  district 
school  graduates.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful institute  in  every  particular. 

Gibson       '^^®  institute  was  held  at  Prince- 

ton.    The  instructors  were  Profes- 

County,      ^^  j^  J  ^,^^.  ^j  Bloomington,  who 

Augrust  31.  did  work  along  the  line  of  mathe- 
matics ;  Professor  Henrj-  of  Franklin,  who  did  the 
work  in  English.  Superintendent  Peak  of  Prince- 
ton, and  Superintendent  Churchill  of  Oakland 
City,  also  gave  some  talks  during  the  week.  The 
musical  feature  of  the  program  was  one  of  espe- 
cial merit  and  very  pleasant  to  all  present. 


AUen 
County, 


The  instructors  were  Miss  Lelia 
Partridgi\  primary*  work;  Dr. 
Chas.  R.  Dryer,  science;  Presi- 
Septeniber  7.  jent  L.  M.  Sniff,  school  man- 
agement, and  arithmetic,  and  Professor  Miles, 
music.  G.  F.  Bass  of  Indianapolis,  gave  a  talk 
upon  the  Reading  Circle  on  Wednesday,  and 
Professor  Swain  of  Indiana  University,  lecture*! 
on  Friday.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the 
historv  of  the  institute,  and  the  work  was  verv 
favorablv  rei^eived. 


Fulton  '^^^  instructors  were  Professor 

E.   B.  Bryah  of  Indianapolis, 
County,  ^j  Pj.  rp  j  B^gg^^^  ^^  lireen- 

Septeniber  7.  castle.  ProfessorBr>*andevoteil 
his  time  to  the  (xmsideration  of  the  individual  in 
relation  to  his  environment.  Dr.  Bassett  dis- 
cusseti  school  management.  The  work  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  done,  and  served  as  a  means  of 
profitable  entertainment  to  a  large  number  of 
«laily  visitors  from  the  ranks  of  school  patrons. 
Trustees  were  present  in  a  body  on  Thursday. 
Daily  re|>orts  of  each  day's  work  in  detail  were 
publisheil  in  daily  papers  iov  special  purpose  of 
review  and  discussion  by  teachers  at  first  town- 
ship institute.     Monday  evening  there  was  a  so- 
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cial  reunion,  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Baseett  lectured 
on  the  "  Neceeeitv  of  Right  Preparation  for  Life's 
Work,"  Wednesday  evening  Mrs.  Calkins  of  South 
Bend,  lectured  on  "  Scientific  Temperance."  Gen- 
eral opinion  proclaims  it  the  best  institute  of  late 
years.    About  130  active  teachers  were  enrolled. 


Tippecanoe 
County, 


was  due  to  the  untirinf?  enerj?y  of  Professor  W.  A. 
Wallace,  County  Superintendent,  who  is  striving 
to  place  Daviess  County  among  the  first  counties 
of  the  St«te  in  educational  interest  and  advance- 
ment. 


The  instructors  were  Professor  j 
A.  R.  Charman  of  the  State  ; 
Normal  School,  and  Mrs.  £.  £. 
September  7.  Olcott.  Professor  Charman's 
work  was  along  the  line  of  psychology  and 
methods,  and  Mrs.  Olcott's  along  the  line  of  pri- 
mary work.  Both  were  well  received,  and  the 
institute  was  considered  a  success  in  every  par- 
ticular. 


Daviess      "^^^  thirty-sixth  annual  session  of 
the  Daviess  County  Teachers*  In- 

Cotmty,  gtitute  met  August  10,  and  was 
Augrn^t  lO.  opf  ued  by  singing  America.  In- 
vocation by  Reverend  J.  T.  Hobson.  The  legular 
instructors  were  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarney-Campbell 
of  Anderson,  and  Professor  E.  B.  Bryan  of  Indi- 
anapolis. Mrs.  Campbell  devoted  her  time  to  in- 
struction in  primary  work — busy  work,  geography, 
reading  and  spelling — presenting  many  helpful 
and  practical  suggestions.  Professor  Bryan's  tal ks, 
while  given  on  the  more  advanced  phases  of  the 
school  course,  were  unusually  interesting  and 
practical,  and  were  given  with  such  earnestness 
and  such  an  evident  desire  to  be  helpful,  that  he 
received  the  closest  attention  of  the  teachers 
throughout  the  entire  week.  F.  M.  McConnell, 
Principal  of  the  Plain ville  schools,  gave  some  in- 
structive lessons  on  the  subject  of  grammar.  The 
musical  features  of  the  program,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  M.  Black,  Professor  of  music  in  the 
Washington  and  Oakland  City  schools,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  institute  and  the  en- 
joyment of  those  in  attendance.  Sessions  were 
held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day evenmgs  at  8  o'clock.  Monday  evening's  ses- 
sion was  in  the  nature  of  a  reunion,  and  was  de- 
voted to  social  enjoyment.  On  Tuesday  evening 
Hon.  Eph.  Inman,  a  prominent  local  attorney, 
lectured  on  **The  Sphere  of  Genius."  The  lecture 
on  Wednesday  evening  "  The  Preacher's  Boy,  or 
the  Worst  Boy  in  Town,"  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Conner 
of  Bloomington,  was  one  of  the  most  humorous, 
interesting  and  instructive  lectures  ever  given  in 
Washington.  An  elocutionary  program  was  ren- 
dered Thursday  evening  by  the  Misses  Pearl 
Wood,  Pearl  Horrall,  and  Stella  Hoddinott,  and 
Mr.  J.  Edward  Muster.  The  enrollment  during 
the  institute  was  285.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  county  is  171.  The  institute  was 
a  success  in  every  way,  and  much  of  its  success 


Clay 


The  Clay  County  Institute  was  held 
in  Clay  City.  The  instructors  were 
County,  jy^  £  ^  Nelson  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
August  31.  and  >£igg  Anna  Logan  of  West- 
wood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dr.  Nelson  gave  work  in 
the  sciences,  and  Miss  Logan  in  primary  work  and 
methods.  The  Doctor  revolutionized  many  of  the 
ideas  heretofore  held  by  the  teachers  concerning 
the  physiology  of  the  human  body.  His  talks  on 
physical  geography  were  interesting  in  the  ex- 
treme. Miss  Logan  was  mistress  of  the  situation, 
and  proved  herself  to  be  one  of  the  best  instruct- 
ors in  primary  work  the  institute  has  yet  had. 
On  Tuesday  evening  Miss  Logan  lectured  on  the 
subject  of  "Observation  of  Children  as  Applied 
to  School  Work."  On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  Nel- 
son lectured  on  the  subject  of  **  Left-handed  Peo- 
ple." The  lectures  were  well  attended,  the  church 
being  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  each  even- 
ing. The  average  daily  attendance  was  185;  170 
teachers  are  required  to  fill  the  schools  of  the 
county.  The  teachers  of  Clav  Count v  are  alive 
and  progressive  and  demand  the  best  institute 
instructors  to  be  had. 

Fountain        "^^^^  institute  was  held  at  At- 

tica.  The  principal  instructors 
County,  ^^^^  Doctor  Eli  F.  Brown  and 

September  7.  Professor  W.  A.  Millis.  Doctor 
Sherman  Davis  was  present  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day and  gave  a  number  of  talks  on  hygiene.  Pro- 
fessor Millis  gave  the  series  of  lectures  which  he 
presented  at  Winona  Assembly  the  past  summer, 
at  which  place  he  was  principal  of  the  department 
of  methods.  Doctor  Brown  in  his  talks  covered 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  of  general  interest  tu  the 
teacher.  W.  W.  Pfrimmer  gave  one  talk  on  po- 
etry and  one  evenmg  of  recitations  from  his  own 
productions.    The  enrollment  wa«  12.5. 

TefferHon  ^**^*  institute  convened  at  Madison 
'  with  a  goo<l  attendance.     It  kept 

f^oun  >,  increasingin  numbers  and  interest 
Augru8t  31.  (luring  the  week.  The  secretary 
enrolled  270  members,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  1(>1.  Professor  Elmer  E.  Grilhth  of  the  State 
University,  very  ably  di8(*U8sed  literature  during 
the  week.  His  talks  were  very  entertaining  as 
well  as  beneficial.  He  very  clearly  showed  the 
develoj)ment  in  the  style  and  form  of  literary  pro- 
ductions from  Chaucer's  time  to  the  present.  His 
work  was  very  helpful,  giving  each  one  present  a 
better  idea  of  the  subject  of  literature  than  he 
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t  •,>*•«  •\  t  A';  riif/ji-rf^ijijrirjfcf  fli<' w<-«-k     Krh'^ol-rcKirii 

•  •  • 

f(  i-.w,/  ./'/i>4pfj  >wajn   l«*<-tijr«r«l  in  tlie  hi^li  M*hcK>I 

»,ti.;'j.ijy  Ti,  till-  tt-jAtUt-ni,     If  jf  ►ubj^-rt,  wliirh  wa»» 

/i;iri'i.<'l  \«'rv  ;<My,  wai!  "A  Ph^a  for  llij^her  &I11 

'  ;it,'yr.        4fu  Tu^'MJay  fiiffht  a  HH-ial  for  thi?  t<*arh- 

<'f .  ^..'-  j/j«.«-ii  at  tlj'*  It'titU  w>K*<;l  buiMintf.     All 

i,f  nil'  #'fijo\<-'J  a  j#U*ai»aiil  I'Viriiirj^, 

^.      -  .      'Ml*' ifi»»trii''forH  w^'Hr  I*rof<'Hi*<irH  J- 

IV  Wi^'i'ly  ari'l  rrnttrw  M.  Malkcr 
I  oiifil>,        ^f  ^1^^.  j,^^j^.  Normal  S«Im^,|.     IVo- 

AiitciiHl  #11,  fi-Mfor  Hffllki-r  iiii\'4'  U'm  atU'iition 
I'/  J/.- ,' h'/loK*.  aii'l  I'roUfpttr  Wiwiy  to  Kn^lif<li 
A'.f.  'Ill*' 1 1*  »•♦  It  ijf.4'  WM«  a  Nil  rri'WH  111  «»v<'ry  par- 
*,'  oj,;/,  f  l,<  <'fifollfri4'fft  )ft'\ing  2't'J  with  an  av<'raK<* 
j.i..'.  .iii<  ii/jan^*'  of  I'll.  I  to  of  till*  ti'arlHTH 
A'  /<  \,n'ft  tt\  i\itt\  Mi'KMion.  Tuo  litindrcfl  thirty 
(<  .«'  ).«  /.•  MM  ii<'<''l4'<l  to  fill  tin*  n'ImioIh  of  thi* 
<',.!.•  ^fi'l  muU'i  th<'  I#'im1  of  Sn|M*riiitcn(l(*nt 
\',i,t.   W    i'.ittt,  iUf  M4  |i«i/iIm  iim'    n'acliinK  h  hi^h 

'J'  >/'  '      '/f     «  tt>/  MIM'V 

I    .,1..,^  J<noii»iu«i   <-ifiintv    In^titiit*'    iii'Iil 

Aitifnmi     1/  21       Dit-    MiNtnictorH 

itftthli,  ^rit  htm  A  WoimIIhmiioI  In.liana 
A$$i/nitl  I7#  I  ii)v«ii.ii\ ,  jih'l  .liiM.  K.  Loii^fh  of 
II.  4  .  .,  I      t*$»ihri"ii  \\'nni\\inn\  ^11 VI'  work  in  two 

I.'  ■         i,.ih,i.     mu\    ll\tl^,    iiii'l    l'tolchr«or    Lonj/ll 

/  '  '.•,it'  ill  )/••',«  Itolo^rv  Till'  work  wiih  intt^r- 
•  ■/../  .«/.'!  iimiim  inf  tliioii^hoiit,  ati<l  th«*  at- 
•  '«.'i..i.'<  i^.ii' ftilh  *i|i  lo  ilir  a\4'ni^4'.  I'roft'HHor 
I  '  ..  i/  I  •'  liliMin  fit  Miiiirion.  wan  in  atttMHlancf 
tt.Mi  i.i,^  .iii't  iMii  onlv  <li<i  Ih'  fntcrtuin  highly 
.  .Ill  j,i.-  I  .•<  I'llriii  hini/inu.  hilt  lie  ^Mivc  Honit*  vahi* 
.ii.!'    iM.f  Mil  I  ion  i>n  IIh*  hnc  of  niUHJc  in  tht*  pnhlic 

'  Ik.', I  'I  Ih-  I  iiiiiiiion  htliMol  coninK'nccMiH'nt  on 
Vfiiiii.<Ui\   <'M-iiiii^,   iiihI    tilt'   toNMiHiiip   ^ni«lc(i 

'  I.""!  I 'iinini'iiri'iiicnt  on  'riiiuxlay  cvt'iiin^  of 
<,i  ili<  •«  fiMii.  wiTi' "HriiwiiiK '•"•''l^.' ii'i'l  the  at- 
I'  ii'lioi'  <-  ill  iMthiT  Ih  fHtiniati'd  at  from  <HK)  tit  S(H) 
|.<  null-       .li'miinvTH    County  tt'acluTM    arc    with* 

1  ■  il  <  iiii'l  i»ro|/ii*HHiv<*,  an«l  tliiMi  clu'crful  aHHJHt- 
.K.ii    iii;ilu-f  unv  count V  tcachcrh'  nicctini;  a  hwv- 


Wnrri'ii 


Tiic   iiiHtructorH  for  the   iiiHtitutc 


wcr«»  Dr.  T.  J.  liannctt,  .Mrn.  K.  K. 
«'«Miiil>,  nicott,  and  l*rofcHHor  A.  F.  Mitch- 
AiiuiihI  .n.  ,.11,  Dr.  HasHi'tt's  work  wan  school 
oiim)M'«iiM'nt,  method,  etc.  He  Iccturcij  on  ThurH- 
<l<i\  I  \«'iiin^(  upon  "The  Relation  of  Preparation 
(m  HiirccHH."  Mr«.  Olcott  preHonted  primary  work 
vciv  HiicccHHfully.  Her**Model  Clans"  work  wa*< 
especially  helpful  to  the  teachers,  as  it  presented 
(he  practieal  Bide  of  the  work  and  not  the  theory 
Mlitltely.  Professor  Mitchell  did  elementary  sci- 
MU't*  work.     His  presentation  of  the  work  was 


ver>'  intenfKtiDg.  <^in  Tneeday  €^cBiZk£  ttie  jnnili* 
annual  contest  in  de^Umatko  w  ^ncsx^  i^e^r 
one  of  the  bert  evi-r  held  in  tbt  ««iExay-    *cc:-t 
Sui»erintendent  iveetinjr  atteoded  tM 
on   We<ineeday,  mn*!  ^re  two 


x^*- 


talkfi.  The  institute  is  indelited  to  Su^ielineDi- 
ent  Miilis  of  the  Attica  K-boole.  ex-^<IXT■eKIil«!z»> 
ent  Frve  of  the  Crairfoni«f\-ilJe  sHkc^,  mni  Be^. 
J.  T.  Martin  for  interesting  talks.  TIk-  an<%aaz»'ir 
was  the  l>est  we  have  ever  had.  and  ti^e  u^viier^ 
H'em  to  think  that  they  can  nee  tbe  <iie£?r'*c>-:cj?> 
made  to  advantage  to  their  schodfL  A  maxriTr 
of  the  Trustees  were  present  on  Wednes^^aj  airJ 
met  Mr.  (ieetin^,  bejiide?  ^\ing 
to  tlie  teaeiiers  by  their  presence. 


l>4»KAlb       I^Kalb  held  its  insthnte  ic  lie 
fine  new  opera  hooee  in  Anl'Cr:: 
County,       j^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^j  jjj^  old-time  enth-- 

AiiicuHt  24.  giastic  e<lucational  awakeninre  .>: 
the  county,  and  was  considered  by  many  t.>  bjive 
excelled,  in  interest  at  least,  any  pr&vii^*i2«  eJ'-n. 
while  the  instniction  was  well  up  with  the  bii;h 
standard  maintainefl  in  that  coonty  for  a  numl«er 
of  vears.  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae  of  the  chair 
of  literature,  Puidue  University,  and  Prc»ieae<.r 
Chas.  C).  Merica  of  the  chair  of  history  and  et-o- 
nomics  at  Lawrence  University.  Appleton.  Wi>  . 
were  the  resrular  daily  instructors.  Mn?.  McRae. 
in  her  usual  pleasant  and  attractive  manner. 
discussed  the  subject  of  literature;  while  Profess*»r 
Meri<*a.  hy  his  deep  insight  into  the  sulijet^t,  and 
hin  simple  yet  exact  langua^re,  explaine<1  and 
simplified  the  supj)0sed  abstruse  principles  of  e^U 
ucatiomd  psychology.  Professor  Norman  W. 
Jones,  one  of  DeKalh*s  former  boys,  now  of  the 
chair  of  literature  in  the  Southwestern  University. 
Win  field,  Kansas,  was  i)resent  the  entire  week, 
and  on  Thursday  gave  the  instituted  most  valu- 
able hour  in  interpreting;  and  im^tersonating- 
Shakesi)eare's  HamUt,  Louis  D.  Eichhorn.  Su|>er- 
visor  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Logansport* 
was  present  three  days,  and  while  there  had  char>re 
of  the  music.  lie  also  jj^ave  several  very  valuable 
talks  on  "Music  in  the  Public  Schools,'*  and  fa- 
vored the  institute  with  some  of  his  excellent 
vocal  solos.  Resides  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  over  Ifio  teachers  there  were,  as  usual,  150  to 
300  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  county  in  con- 
stant at ten« lance.  This  large  attendance  of  citi- 
zens has  for  scfveral  years  required  the  instructors 
to  deviate  largely  from  their  usual  professional 
work  and  give  mon*  of  the  culture  side.  In  fact, 
the  DeKalb  County  institutes  do  not  aim  at  the 
academic,  nor  nearly  so  much  at  the  professional 
as  at  the  social  and  culture  phase  of  public  edu- 
cation.   AVith  this  end  paramount,  the  "Annual 
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Institute  Lecture  Course"  is  made  a  prominent 
and  very  popular  feature,  and  the  verv  best  pop- 
ular lectures  and  entertainments  in  the  country 
have  been  secured  this  year.  On  Monday  even- 
ing there  was  a  very  fine  musical  concert,  consist- 
ing of  pianO)  vocal,  violin,  cornet  and  guitar  solos 
by  musicians  of  culture,  training  and  ability. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  were 
filled  by  lecturers  respectively  as  follows:  The 
Rev.  Miss  Henrietta  G.  Moore  of  Springfield,  0.; 
Rev  Dr.  A.  \V.  Lamar  of  Galveston,  Texas;  Jahu 
DeWitt  Miller  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Superintend- 
ent C.  M.  Merica,  who  is  now  serving  his  four- 
teenth year,  is,  of  course,  the  moving  spirit;  and 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  valuaole  work, 
the  institute  on  Wednesday,  while  one  of  the 
trustees  had  Mr.  Merica  out  of  the"  room  on  im- 
portant(?)  business,  quickly  raised  the  money  and 
fuirchaf»ed,  and  had  Mrs.  McRae,  on  his  return,  in 
one  of  her  characteristic  veins  of  humor  and  elo- 
<juence,  present  to  him  a  valuable  gold  watch  and 
<!hain. 


Franklin  The  institute  was  held  at  Brook- 
r<^nn4>«r  viUe,  the  instructors  being  Pro- 
county,        ^^gg^j.  p   ^j   stalker  of  the  State 

Aiigrust  lO.  Normal  School,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Mont  McRae  of  Purdue  Universitv.  Professor 
Stalker's  general  subject  was  the  theory  of  the 
«chool,  while  Mrs.  McRae  confined  her  work  to 
the  line  of  literature  and  language.  Mrs.  McRae 
also  lectured  on  her  recent  trip  to  Europe.  It  was 
the  intention  to  have  some  evening  lectures  dur- 
ing the  week,  but  the  electric  plant  of  the  city 
was  disabled  so  that  the  city  hall,  where  the  lec- 
tures w^ere  to  be  held,  could  not  be  supplied  with 
light.  The  institute  was  in  every  sense  a  success- 
ful one.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  county  is  114.  The  number  of  paid  enroll- 
ments reached  134.  The  average  daily  attendance 
■was  126;  the  number  neither  tardy  nor  absent 
was  95.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance,  based  on 
enrollment,  was  94;  and  based  on  number  of 
teachers  employed,  110.  Superintendent  Senour 
is  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  advancement  of  his 
schools,  and  is  especially  pushing  with  great  suc- 
■cess  the  Young  People*s  Heading  Circle  work. 

Wajrne        '^^^^  institute  was  held  in  the  as- 
Coiintv         sembly-room    of    the    Richmond 
^        Business  College.   The  average  at- 
-A.ngii8t  J*,     tendance  for  the  week  was  about 
200.    The  instructors  were  Professor  W.  R.  Hough- 
ton, Miss  Kittie  Palmer,  J.E.  Lough  and  Margaret 
Dennis.    The  work  was  all  well  received     The 
work  of  Miss  Dennis  was  based  upon  the  Holy 
<jraiL     Professor  Houghton's  work  was  on  histo- 
ry, opening  exercises,  and  scientific  temperance. 
Miss  Palmer  worked  upon  methods  and  English; 
Mr.  lx)Ugh  on  psychology.     Mr.  W.  S.  Hiser  gave 
i?onie  valuable  hints  on  the  subject  of  writing. 
Professor  Houghton  also  lectured  on  **The  Sleep- 
ing Flower." 

«Taekson       The    instructors  were  Dr.   J.    A. 

^^__  '^_,         Woodburn,  State  Universitv ;  Mrs. 

couni> ,  y-^^^  Gilbert  of  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
Augriwt  lO.  L.  N.  Fonts  of  Brownstown.  Dr. 
Wooodbum  gave  instructions  in  history  and  civ- 
ics; Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  the  principles  of  teaching 
reading  and  English,  and  Mr.   Fonts   in  mathe- 


matics. The  work  was  all  of  a  high  character 
and  well  received.  On  Tuesday  evening  there 
was  an  elocutionary  entertainment  by  Bertha 
Frances  Wolfe;  on  \Vednesday  evening,  a  lecture 
by  Mrs.  Gilbert  on  "Our  Country,"  and  on  Thurs- 
day evening  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Woodburn  on  "The 
Nickname  in  Politics."  It  was  a  very  valuable 
session  in  every  particular. 

Martin  The  institute  was  held  in  the  high 
n^iini-v  school  building  at  Shoals.  Profes- 
i^ounuy,        g^j.  J.JJ  p  Q^Q^j^  worked  along  the 

Aiigru8t  J4:.  lines  of  child  mind,  reading  for 
teachers,  and  literature  for  children.  Professor 
E.  F.  Sutherland  gave  talks  on  scientific  temper- 
ance and  a  variety  of  practical  topics  that  present 
themselves  to  teachers.  Professor  Brown  lectured 
on  Tuesday  evening  on  "Modern  Heresies,  and 
on  Thursday  evening  Hon.  Will  Cumback  gave 
his  well-known  lecture  on  the  "Model  Husband." 
The  enrollment  reached  170. 


Washington  Washington  County  held  a 
#^^iin4-ir  large   and    profitable    institute 

^ounry,  beginning  August    24.      E.    D. 

Augriist  24.  starbuck,  U.  G.  Weatherly  and 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Adams  were  the  regular  instructors. 
H.  A.  Buerk,  W.  D.  Chambers  and  E.  S.  Hallet, 
each,  gave  an  exercise  during  the  week.  Assist- 
ant State  Superintendent  F.  A.  Cotton  was  pres- 
ent, and  maue  an  excellent  talk  on  the  Reading 
Circle  work.  Washington  County  is  one  of  the 
leading  counties  of  the  State  in  this  respect. 
Last  year  there  were  bought  in  the  county  more 
than  900  books  in  the  Young  People's  Reading 
Circle  alone.  On  Tuesday  night  U.  G.  Weatherly 
delivered  an  instructive  and  interesting  lecture 
on  "  Witchcraft."  Thursday  night  Geo.  F.  Bass 
delivered  his  lecture  on  "Oumption"  to  a  good 
audience.  The  institute  was  held  in  the  court 
room.  The  citizens  as  well  as  the  teachers  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  work.  It  was  the  senti- 
ment generally  that  the  institute  was  the  best 
ever  held  in  the  county.  Only  155  teachers  are 
required  to  fill  the  schools,  yet  215  enrolled  and 
paid  the  institute  fees.  This  enrollment  was 
much  larger  than  last  year's,  which  was  larger 
than  t>»at  of  any  previous  year.  Superintendent 
W.  W.  Cogswell  has  been  doing  good  work  and 
is  an  excellent  man  for  the  place.  At  the  close 
of  the  institute  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
passed,  one  of  which  favored  a  State  license  in- 
stead of  a  county  license,  thus  equalizing  wages. 

Dubois         '^^^^  Dubois  County  Teachers'  In- 
C'ountv  stitute  convened   at  Jasper.   The 

^  ty,        instructors  were  Sherman  L.  Da- 

Augm^ty  3.  vis,  of  the  State  University,  Su- 
perintendent Thos.  A.  Mott  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
and  Professor  E.  F.  Sutherland  of  Shoals,  Ind.  The 
institute  was  favored  by  addresses  by  State  Super- 
intendent Geetingj  Professor  Wm.  B.  Sinclair, 
President  Yoder  of  Vincennes  University,  Hon. 
A.  M.  Sweenev  of  Indianapolis,  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the 
School  Jonrnaf,  and  many  others.  Dr.  Davis  gave 
talks  on  general  education,  theory  of  teaching, 
and  science  work.  Superintendent  Mott  spoke 
on  applied  psychology,  history  and  geographv, 
history  of  civilization,  language,  and  reading  circle 
work.  Profossor  Sutherland^  work  was  on  nar- 
cotics   and   music.     He    had    entire    charge    of 
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the  music  of  llit-  iostitute.  Three  evening 
leetures  were  by  Superintendent  Mott  on  "The 
ChiM,"  by  Dr.  Davis  on  "  German  .Stodeiit  Life," 
«niJ  by  Su peri dU-d dent  Ge^iin^  on  "Hisher  Eflii- 
ealion  in  Iniliana."  Snpennt«Uclent  Geeting- 
Pl>pnt  two  days  at  ttie  inslilute.  There  are  one 
hundred  thirty-one  echool-roome  in  Duboia Coun- 
ty. Wlien  the  inatitut*  opened,  one  liundreil 
fiixly-four  teaohere  had  enrolled  and  palii  their 
institute  fee  of  seventy-five  cents.  The  attend- 
ani'e  often  renched  five  hundred.  DnboJe  County 
never  had  a  belter  institute  than  tbal  of  1896. 


that  perli4j,8  ehonld  be  mentioned  is  tlte  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  by  the  superintendent  to 
prepare  monthly  literary  proRrrtnis  for  the  entire 
temi,  such  progrems  to  be  larKely  o(  a  patriolip 
character.  These  pTOgrams  will  be  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  townships  and  supplied  to  the 
scliools.  Superintendent  Zuck  is  to  tie  I'ongratu- 
lated  on  his  success  in  providing  so  eicellotit 
an  institute.    His  plan  of  having  but  two  subjects 


SiM-necr        The    Spencer   Couutv    Institute 
r..nnt^-  *«^  l"'''l  AoBust  24-28.     The  i.i- 


Coant}-, 


Mrs.    Adella 


K. 


Aiignst  34.  Hornb 
ticj-  in  Kvansville  High  S<-bool ;  Mt-.  M;ir^.iu..-,!lc 
ri,-BrukT,  teacher  of  Kngliph,  Mii^mil  I  r:,it,ji,i; 
S.'htKil  in  IndianapotJe ;  ("J.  I'.  l-"niii:iii,  I'rin.  n^d 
Hixh  School.  Rockport.  Sirs.  Iloriit.r.p.pk'j^  i;cn- 
eru)  subject  was  psycholo;;^-  as  a]4'H<-d  li>  iiiuliie- 
malies.  Mtv.  DeEruler's  lines  were  lileruture  and 
primary-  geography.  Mr.  Foreniun  iliscussed  lau 
guage,  grammar  and  history.  Dr.  J.  P.  I),  John 
of  Greencastle,  ilelivere<!  before  tlie  institute  hia 
discourse  on  ''The  Vision  of  the  Invisible,"  and 
on  one  evening  his  lecture  on  "  The  Worth  of  a 
Han."  Tiie  number  of  leacheri'  In  lie  emploved 
in  the  county  is  168 ;  numlier  of  jinid  uiemttere  of 
the  institute  1 14,  the  largest  in  the  liistory  ol  the 
county.  The  teachers  voted  unanimously  to  in- 
crease the  enrollment  fee  from  -50  cents  to  7-5 
cents,  anil  to  use  their  individual  effort  to  sus- 
l^n  the  Y.  P.  K.  C. 

We  expect  an  increased  interest  in  all  lines  of 
school  work  this  year 

Montjfouierj' One  of  the  most  prolitalile  insti- 
r'oai.ii'f  '  tutes  in  the  bistiirv  o(  this  county 
*.ouuiy,  ^^^  i^^ij  ^j  Crawior<lsville-  The 
Anmut  34.  iiiBinictors  were  l^fessor  E.  E. 
Griffith  of  the  8late  Hniversitv  and  Professor  W. 
W.  Black  of  Paris,  IllimTi^-  I'liifcssor  (iriffith  de- 
voted his  entire  tiim'  '■■  ili.  -hkIi'.-i  ..i  Kii-li.-^li 
literature-    He  shovM  <i    '  '  <  .i<  li  ><i  i1m< 

literary  periods  to  (In  i.  ■  ;,i   iii-t.iu 

of  theconntr\;  lba(  H i.  ..i-i i mtn 

is  lobe  found  in  its  liti-iau^ii .  ili.u  [...liUml  iiu.i. 
militarv  movements  urc  bul  the  i>ut»ui'd  i'xprc$> 
sion  of  inner,  spiritual  movemenle,  and  thai  these 
spiritual  movements  are  reflected  in  the  litenitiire 
cil  the  time.  PnifesEor  Black  gave  his  entire  linn.- 
to  nielhod,  and  its  appliciitiiju  in  the  Icitcliinu  of 
history  nnj  geography.  An  uulline  o!  his  work 
would  require  too  much  space,  bul  the  undivided 
attention  which  he  I'eceived  thromjiiniit,  from 
more  than  200  teachers,  proved  his  value  as  nn 
instructor.  On  ThutBday  aflernoou  Superintend- 
ent Pfrimmer,  the  Kankakee  poet,  gave  a  short 
tsilk  on  '■  Poets  and  Poetry."  and  recited  a  numlwr 
of  his  best  poems.    He  was  enthusiastically  re- 


each  of   the  eJeven  townships.     Prices   

amount  of  seventy-five  dollars  were  distribute<l- 
The  graduates  are  prepared  tor  these  contests  by 
writing  Iji-monthly  essays  on  subjects  furnished 
bv  the  superintendent  in  luith  the  seventh  and 
eigiilli  years.  The  writing  of  these  essiiys  is  one 
f  of  the  condiliouB  of  groduation.     .\nother  mutter 


as  the  minds  of  the  teachers  are  not  diwipated  t^ 
much  that  nothing  finds  a  secure  lodgement. 
There  are  200  teachers  emploved  in  the  counlv. 
The  enrollment  was  328. 


MHrfthall 
Couiitj~. 


The    institute    convened    in    the 
Y.   M.   C.    A-   hall   at   Plymouth. 
.  ,.<      Superintendent  S.  S.  Fish   presid- 

AuKUHt  24.  iDK,  and  Arlev  E-  Wickizer  as  sec- 
n-Inry-  Michigan  State  Institute  Director  R.  W. 
Putnam  of  KalanisKoo,  Mich.,  and  Professor I*^*i 
X.  Fouts  of  Brownstown,  Ind.,  did  the  work  prin- 
cipally. Professor  Putnam's  work  was  mListlj;  on 
the  mind.  However,  lie  did  some  work  in  scien- 
tific teiuperance.  which  was  also  very  interesting. 
Professor  Fonts'  work  was  ma  them  a  tics,  and  gen- 
eral school  management.  He  also  conducted  the 
music.  Professor  H.  B.  Brown  of  Valparaiso 
Sormal.  Professor  W.  H.  Banta  of  Hocliesti'r 
Normal  College,  and  Professor  Michaels  of  the 
Iiuganspiirl  Business  College,  were  present  and 
pnrticipated  in  the  exercises.  Deputv  State 
>uperint*ndent  Cotton  was  present  on  Tuesday 
and  addressed  the  institute  on  points  of  great  in- 
terest—polntp  that  should  be  submitted  to  our 
next  legislature.  Piotessur  Putnam  was  asked  to 
deliver  his  lecture  on  "Morals."  which  he  did  on 
Wednesdav  evening.  The  enrollment  reached 
over  200.  The  expenses  of  the  institute  was 
about  SU5.00,  and  the  treasurer's  report  sbows 
still  on  hand  a  net  sum  of  S127  3M.  Superintend- 
ent R.  A.  Chase  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  srlccliiig  institnte  instructors  for  the 


nnil 

Nohlf 

Colin  lies, 

August  24. 


These  two  connties  helil  a  joint 
institute  at  Island  Park,  Rome 
Citv.  There  were21t-ileHcherBen- 
rolfed— lUO  in  Noble  County  and 
V.i-b  from  l.agrange.  The  attend- 
ance much  of  the  time  was  more 
than  double  the  enrollment.  The  instructors 
were  Professor  A.  W.  Fdson  ol  Massachusetts, 
Professor  Kinnaman  of  Danville,  Ind.,  and  Pwv 
fessor  Miles  of  Ft.  Wayne.  The  work  of  ProfesfiOI- 
Kdson  was  alone  the  lines  of  pe<IagoKy  and  school 
management.  In  the  development  of  his  work 
in  pedsgogy.  he  used  language  work,  including 
reading,  as  a  basis.  Professor  Kinnaman  con- 
sidered number  work  and  literary  interpretation. 
His  work  was  verv  practical  and  well  received. 
In  nil,  the  institute  was  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered bv  those  in  attendance.  Professor  Miles, 
who  hail  charge  of  the  ransic,  wiis  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  institute.  He  did 
much  in  providing  entertainment,  as  well  as  val- 
uable instruction.  Miss  l.ong,  who  assisted  biin 
at  the  piano,  rendered  a  number  of  sotos  and  as- 
sist«d  in  other  wavs  towards  the  success  of  the 
istitute-  State  .Super  m  ten  dent  l>.  M.  Getting- 
'■ " — ' -"•■ '■'  ic([uaint- 


e  Monday,  greeting  old 
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aacefl  and  fonDine  nev  ouee.  Hie  talk  to  the  j 
teachers  wae  highly  appreciated  by  all.  Bev. 
A.  W.  Lamar's  lecture,  ''Dixie  Beforennd  Durini:  i 
the  War,"  pleased  everybody.  The  place  o(  hold- 
ing tbe  institute  waB  eo  pleasant  and  the  work  bo 
valaable  that  a  very  larfte  majority  of  the  teachers 
voteit  to  hold  it  there  next  year. 

Salllvan       The   Snllivan    Connty  Teachert' 
^.niiTit-v  Institute    was    the    largest    and 

*,ounij.  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  the 
August  24.  county.  Two  hundred  ten  teach- 
ers paid  the  enrollment  fee.  Mrs.  A.  Kate  Gil- 
bert discussed  reading,  langua)^,  arithmetic  and 
fichool  manaiteinent,  and  lectured  Tueitday  even- 
ing. Professor  A.  R.  Charman  fnivc  lessons  on 
meltiod  and  the  practical  appHcatiou  of  the  same 
to  historv  and  (teoirraphv.  He  lectured  on  the 
"Evolution  of  a  Human  Being"  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Wednei^day  evening  a  social  was  jiiven  and 
Deer's  opera  house  was  crowded.  The  Klite  Man- 
dolin Club  and  Joe  S.  Heed  furnished  the  j)ro- 
nrain.  Dr,  L.  J.  Aldrich,  president  of  Union 
Christian  College,  lectured  Tliuiwlay  evening. 
Friday,  Stat«  Superintendent  Geeting  was  pres- 
ent and  gave  two  excellent  addret'ses.  Superin- 
tendent Kichard  Park  has  the  educational  lorceH 
well  in  hand,  and  Sullivan  County  \u  mnkini^ 
rapid  prot.'rei<s  all  along  the  line. 

Vlgu  "^^^  Vigo  County  Teachers'  Insli- 

r<..iint<-  '"'«  "*8  held  in  Normal  Hall. 
^ounij ,  ,j.jjp  instructors  were  A.  H.  Yoder. 
Angriut  .*1.  president  of  Vincennea  I'niver- 
sitv ;  Mi?s  Belle  Thomas  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School;  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Adams  of  Terre  Haute, 
and  Dr.  J.  T.  8iovell  of  the  Terre  Haute  Higli 
School.  Professor  Yoder's  talks  on  pedagogy  anri 
chil<l-Btu<ly,  were  of  a  high  or<ler,  and  were  well 
received  by  the  best  teachers  of  the  county.  Mrs. 
Adams'  work  on  music  was  especially  timely,  as 
all  the  schools  of  the  county  are  to  Vive  special 
attention  to  music  this  year.  Dr.  I^-covell's  talks 
showeil  tliat  in  science,  there  is  a  broail  field  for 
work,  and  that  many  of  the  most  elementary 
truths  of  science  can  be  introduced  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  primary  and  country  schooK 
lilie»  'Thomas'  lectures  on  primarj'  work  weri' 
thoroughly  practical  and  of  inestimable  value  In 
the  primary  teacher.  Mw.  Adauis  added  much  , 
to  the  value  of  the  institute  by  having  many  of 
the  best  musivians  of  the  city  to  appear  helorc 
the  teachers,  giving  practical  object  lessons  in 
what  is  considered  good  music.  The  attendance 
during  the  week  wae  about  -tflU. 


Lditce 

County, 


TheinBtructionattheLakeOounty 
Teachers'  institute  is  said  to  have 
^  „,  "^^n  of »  '^T  high  order,  anil  the 
AngiiKt  .11.  most  helpful  to  teachers  of  any 
work  pn-sented  in  years.  Professor  A.  W.  Kdsoii 
of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  J<chool  of 
Methods,  gave  three  talks  each  day  on  methods 
aa  applied  to  reading,  language  and  management 
of  the  school.  His  work  was  most favorablv  com- 
mente<l  on  by  the  teachers.  Miss  Gertrtide  Van 
Hoeeen  of  the  Cook  County  Normal,  was  engaged 
to  illustrate  primary  methods  in  reatling,  num 
bern  and  language,  whicli  was  <lone  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory manner.  Her  extra  lessons  on  nature- 
study  and  seat  work  were  excellent.  The  high 
school  teachers,  principals  and  city  {superintend- 


ent were  all  present  from  start  to  tinish,  and  in 
accord  with  Ihe  work  done,  giving  Superintendent 
Cooper  a  hearty  endorsement  for  having,  al  a 
large  expense,  provided  a  program  so  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  oi  all  grades  of  teachers. 

Howard  The  Howard  County  Teachers' 
r<n»>.i^  Institute  was  held  August  24- 
<-0"n'5^.  2K.  The  following  officers  weic> 
August 24.  chosen:  president,  Superintend- 
ent G.  W.  Miller;  vice-presidents,  J.  Z.  A.  Mt- 
Cautrhan  and  D.  W.  Tucker;  secretary,  Hattie 
■Williams;  treasurer,  E.  O.  Phares.  The  principal 
instructors  were  E,  B.  Bryan  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Geo.  L.  Roberts  of  (Sreensbui^.  Mr.  Bryan  de- 
voted the  week  to  a  diecusaioD  of  psychology  and 
sociology  as  related  to  the  "Educative  Process.'' 
His  work  was  welt  received  by  all  who  heard  it. 
Mr.  Roberta  discussed  physioli^y  and  showed  the 
teachers  how  to  construct  simple  apparatus  to 
illustrate  many  of  the  facts  of  this  subject,  anil 
how  to  give  tiiese  experiments  to  pupils.  Hi? 
work  was  very  practical  and  helpful.  In  aildition 
to  these  lines'  of  work.  Win.  J.  Stabler  of  Rich- 
mond, gave  several  excellent  lessons  in  vocal 
music.  ProfeHSor  Jones  of  Marion  College,  occu- 
pied one  period  with  an  interesting  lecture  on 
"  The  Reign  of  Law  "  and  Superintendent  Wooily 
of  the  Kokomo  schools,  gave  several  valuable  les- 
sons in  pedagogy  from  Sliakespeare's  " Tempest." 
"The  enrollment  was  larger  ana  the  interest  better 
than  at  any  previons  institute.  The  high  schoitl 
teachers,  representing  eleven  clifTerent  schools, 
held  an  enthusiastic  meeting  Thursday.  A  per- 
manent organization  was  effected  with  profesBors 
McCaughan  of  Kokomo,  Bruer  of  Russiaville  and 
Howard  of  New  Louden,  as  executive  committee 
to  formulate  programs  and  call  such  meetings  of 
th^  liigh  school  teochers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  uniform  high  school  work. 


Hiimllt«n  County,  The  H a md ton  County  in- 
Aiiiniiit  ti  Ptitute  was  held  in  the  M. 

August  Jl.  J.    p,^,j^.,j   ^f   Noblesville. 

The  total  membership  was  20N,  averoge  attend- 
ance 202,  expense  f.'iO.OO.  The  inslructorw  were 
Eli  F.  Brown  of  Indiana)iolis,  on  nature  studiei', 
and  T,*lia  Patridge  of  Laiidown,  Pennsylvania,  on 
primary  methodB.  On  Monday  evening  tbe  teach- 
ers held  one  of  the  best  cocial  meetings  ever  had 
in  the  county.  Tuesday  evening  Pmfessor  Brown 
gave  an  illuetraled  astronomical  lecture  that  was 
well  received  by  all.  On  Wednesday  evening- 
Miss  Patridge  lectured  to  u  full  house  on  "Girls."' 
The  lecture  is  a  very  appn,priate  one  lor  insti- 
tutes. i>n  Thursdiiy  evening  the  teachers  gave  a 
muifical  and  elocutionary  entertainment  thai  was 
a  conipleto  success.  We  hail  hun<lreds  of  visitors. 
J.  F.  Haina  of  the  Noblesvilte  High  School,  makes 
an  excellent  presiding  officer.  W.  C.  Day  of 
Westfield  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  AsKOciation 
next  year.  The  Noblesville  orchestra  furnished 
goo<l  inusic  each  evening. 

a„  **  ^»..»*..  The  Teachers'  Institute  in 
Scott  County,  fj^.^„  c^„„„.  ^.^  i,^,^  J^^,,^„^^ 

August  24.  i)4to2.S.  Tlie  regular  work  was 
given  by  Professor  J.  W.  Carr  of  Anderson  and 
Pnifessor  P.  P.  Stullz  of  JefTersonville.  and  spe<-ial 
work  by  Professor  H.  A.  Buirk  of  Borden  Institute, 

besides'  one   xubjecl   each   day  by   home  tulenl. 
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I'rofeH8or  8tultz  did  work  in  spelling,  geo^rapkv. 
and  Hchool  management,  and  rrofessor  Uarr  dis- 
niHHed  Hchool  management  and  method  in  read- 
ing, lun^uage  and  grammar.  A  strong  presenta- 
tion of  these  topics  was  given  and  our  teachers, 
without  exception. commend  the  work.  The  even- 
ing: U*cture,  A  Musical  Phantasv"  by  Professor 
('iirr  was  a  rare  literary  treat.  It  is  one  of  the 
fx'Ht  of  Professor  Carr*s  many  leood  lectures. 
Sjxty-t>ne  teachers  supply  our  schools,  but  our 
(•nrcjllnicnt  was  ninety-six  and  daily  attendance 
K(*vonty-cight.  Resolutions  were  passed  favoring 
th(*  repeal  of  the  Renewal  License  law,  higher 
State  Hchool  tax,  scholarship  qualification  for 
(•onnty  sup4*rinteudent  and  declaring  an  abiding 
faitli  in  the  usefulness  of  good  school  publications. 

Wliitloy  "^^^  following  is  a  brief  synopsis 
^>,,^„^^_,  of  our  institute  work  this  vear. 
county ,  ^^  ,^^^  j^p  regular  instructors  all 
AuKTUHt  •II.  ^eek,  State  Superintendent  Pat- 
t«»ngill  of  Michigan,  and  Professor  F.  W.  Smedley 
of  ( liicago  Universitv.  The  former  took  language, 
<'()iiii)OHition  ami  reading.  The  latter  physiological 
pHVfhology,  child-stmlv  and  pedagogy'.  All  the 
wiirk  was*  professional  rather  than*  academic. 
Karh  afternoon  we  had  an  extra  talk:  oh  Monday, 
Prof«>HHor  Fairfield,  Anffola College, on  "The Text- 
hook  ;'•  Tuestlay,  Mrs.  Barker,  Chicaffo,  "Temper- 
ance;** WiMluesilav,  President  Michael,  Lcmwis- 
port,  **  Rapid  Writing;"  Thursilav,  T.  A.  Mott, 
Rithmoml,  "Y.  P.  R.  C.;"  Friday,  visiting 
4'ounty  superintendents.  For  evening  entertain- 
ments we  had  three  lectures  and  one  township 
graduates*  oratorical  C(»ntest.  Had  from  500  to 
S(H)  piH^ple  present  each  evening.  We  charged 
ten  cents  for  one  lecture  and  fifteen  cents  for  the 
content.  Teachers  pay  a  fee  of  $1.00  and  are  ad- 
mitted fn^  to  all  entertainments.  Number  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  county,  125;  number  of 
regular  teachers  present  the  first  morninir.  115; 
nuniluT  present  last  session  Friday  P.  ^L,  121; 
number  of  unemployed  teachers,  students  and 

visitors  present,  fnmi  100  to  300  at  day  sessions. 

Total  n»i*eipts  for  the  week * &{3.25 

Tt)tal  exiH»nsi»s  forthe  week;: 334.62 

Knox  Knox  County  Teach«»r8*  Institute 
n.vii .%♦%-  ^**  \ie\^  in  tlie  High  School  build- 
i^oumj,  ingatVincennes.  Professi>rA  H. 
Aii|ru<*t  1**.  Yotler,  president  of  Vincennes 
I'niversity.  who  gave  work  in  pedagi>gy  and  child- 
study,  the  latter  esiH»cially  pn>ved  ver>*interesting 
to  tlie  teachers  of  the  count v  and  no  doubt  will 
in  the  end  prove  ver>-  benefi«*ial.  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
'rarneY-Campl>ell  gave  primary  work  in  geog- 
raphy, rt^ailiug  and  language.*  This  work  will 
prove  a  giH>«l  thing  forthe  teachers  of  the  county, 
especially  those  engaged  in  primar\'  work.  Tile 
in>titute'was  entire! v  satisfactory  toall  the  teach- 
ci-s.  antl  a  large  numi>er  consider  it  the  best  insti- 
tute ever  held  in  the  county.  It  has  always  been 
the  endeavor  of  Knox  County  to  establish  a  record 
lor  suivossiful  institutes,  and* the  teachers  feel  the 
past  year  Inui  been  in  line  with  past  efforts. 

l>iH*atiir     "^^^^  thirty-sixth    annual    session 

tf'.^iintv       convened*  at    the    High    School 

^  **""*Ji     building  at  Greensbuns,  Indiana. 

August  1«.   August  17.  18!^.    The  instructor 

wert*  W,  W.  ParsH>ns.  of  Terre  Haute.  Indiana; 

Miss  Nellie  Moore  of  IVfianee,  Ohio;  and  Wm.  J. 


Stabler  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  President  FIubodi 
discussed  the  science  of  education,  grmminar  and 
literature.  Mias  Nellie  Moore  save  two  dan  to 
the  discussion  of  geography  and  the  rest  oi  Um 
week  to  language,  reading,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. Wm.  J.  Stabler  was  with  the  instltiiU 
two  days  and  presented,  in  several  diacosMiiB 
the  subject  of  music.  The  full  enrollraent  o 
teachers  was  144.  The  largest  enroHnient  of  via 
itors  on  any  one  dav  was  148.  On  Taesdav  eves 
ing  the  annual  reunion  of  the  teachers  of  Decata 
County  occurred  at  the  High  School  HalL  Tb 
interest  in  these  meetings  seems  to  be  increasiiij 
from  year  to  year.  On  Wednesday  evening  Sfii 
Nellie  Moore  clelivered  a  lecture  on""  Our  Workii^ 
Materials.*'  Wednesday  was  "Coanty  Board  < 
Education  *'  day.  W  hife  many  of  the  trustees  al 
tend  from  day  to  day.  all  are  expected  to  be  prei 
ent  at  that  time.  'Resolutions  were  passed  o 
Fridav  providing  for  a  Teachers'  Association  i 
Thankf^iving.  Geo.  W.  Rol>erts  of  the  Greeni 
burg  High  School  was  elected  president. 

Cass  "^^^  ^'^^^  Coanty  Institute  wi 

n^iint^'  held  in  the  high  school  bnikfin 

^uni^,  at  Logansport.  The  instmctoi 
August  17.  were  E.  B.  Bryan,  who  gave 
series  of  talks  on  economics ;  D.  W.  Dennis,  wh 
gave  work  in  phj^iology,  usin^  the  mierocNt>pe  i 
illustrating  certain  parts  of  his  work:  A.  Jone 
who  gave  five  talks  on  arithmetic  and  five  o 
grammar.  On  )Ionday  evening  Professor  Dei 
nis  delivered  a  lecture  on  '*  Evolution."  Wedna 
dav  evening  Professor  W.  L.  Brvan  lectured  o 
the  Holy  Land.  On  Thursday'  SUte  Snperii 
tendent  tieeting  delivere^l  a  lecture  to  the  towi 
ship  graduates.  A.  L.  Moore  ha<i  char^  of  th 
music.  The  enrollment  was  236,  the  largest  nun 
ber  ever  enrolled  in  the  count  v. 


Hancock  Hancock  County  Institute  coi 
ri^»«»4^«>  vened  August  31  in  the  Greenfiel 
county.  High  School  building.  There  wi 
An^ust  31.  a  good  attendance  and  much  ii 
terest  manifesteil  all  the  week.  President  Parson 
of  the  State  Normal  gave  a  n^view  each  af temoo 
of  The  Tempett^  which  was  ver>'  much  enjoyed  b 
the  teachers,  together  with  manv  visitors.  Xi 
l^lrsons  also  gave  one  or  two  tafks  each  day  oi 
science  of  e<lucation.  These  talks  not  only  wer 
intensely  interesting  to  all  the  teachers,  hut  the 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  listened.  PtoCbsmI 
McCormick  of  the  Normal  School,  NorniaJ,  Illi 
nois.  came  among  us  a  stranger,  but  his  kindl; 
face  and  genial  manner  won  many  friends  durinj 
the  week.  His  work  on  history' and  geograph; 
was  vei  y  instructive  and  interesting.  He  strippei 
the  subjects  (»f  all  their  ilrvness  and  proved  tha 
they  may  Ix^  made  two  ot  the  most  importan 
factors  in  e«lui^tion.  On  Tuesdav  evening  th 
M.  E.  church  was  crowdtii  to  hear  Wesident  Fai 
sons  lei*ture  on  Hamltt,  which  was  thoroaghl; 
enjoyeil  by  all  present.  Wednesday  evening  oc 
curriHl  the  countv  oratorical  contest  in  th 
Masonic  Hall,  antll  on  Thursday  evening  tb 
teacher?  and  their  friends  gathefeii  in  the  Higl 
Sohixil  building  to  enjov  the  hospitality  of  Snpei 
intemlent  Quitman  Jat^kson,  to  whose'  exertion 
much  of  the  sut^cess  of  the  Institute  is  due.  Ai 
excellent  program  was  given,  refreshments  wer 
servetl,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  asocial  gom 
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■  time.  All  unite  in  sayinir  that  thia  year  we  hail 
the  Ileal  inatilute  ever  heiJ  in  Ihe  couniy.  Tlie 
lAture  of  the  work  was  such  that  the  leai-hprs  en 
olo  ncliool  with  a  thorough  apprei'iatioii  "f  the 
mportance  and  nobility  of  the  work  In  which 
liey  are  enitneed.  An  oae  If  ncher  said, "'  It  waa  a 
reinilar  revival." 


iNSTmrrE  Notes  Aifii  I*ebsoxai,s, 
E.  J.  Davie  remaiiia  at  Moorelanil. 
J.  A.  Uaky  conlinuea  at  Bloiiutville. 
Charlea  Julian  remains  iit  Rii'hsqiiare. 
O.  B.  Hulee  ieprinoipal  at  Greeniown. 
J.  W.  Shocklej  is  principal  at  StrntiKhn. 
t).  C.  Steele  rontinnea  in  charfie  lit  Ogilen. 
S.J.  Mcrrell  ia  principal  at  Aiulersonville. 
H.  H.  Cooper  ia  principal  at  Knightatown. 
Iiln  Lndlow  IB  principal  nt  Enft  ConnerFville. 
Fletcher  Gray  ia  the  principal  at  Ilentonville. 
A.  Knifiht  ia  prineipal  at  Lapelle  another  year. 
Virgil  McKni^ht  ie  the  new  prindpal  Hi.  MHriun. 
K.  h.  Menilenball  ia  the  new  )irineipal  at  Car- 

.  S.  Puett  ia  principal  at  Southport  another 
yenr. 

M.  J.  Searle  is  principal  at  Nineveh  another 
jew. 

Isadora  Wilwin  ia  the  new  principal  at  Spice- 
lanil. 

Annie  Pratheria  principal  at  Monroe  City  an- 
other VMr. 


Robert  McDill  continuef>  aa  asaietant  principal 
at  Nevrcsatle. 

Lake  rounly  enrolled  200,  with  an  average  at- 
tvnduice  of  ll'i, 

Lena  Poer,  claee  ol  ''M,  Indiana  Stiite  Normal, 
a  at  Alexanilrin. 

<i.  W.  Uobertaon  remtunit  another  year  an  prin- 
cipal at  Al^uina. 

W.  C.  Boyd  is  principal  as  Qref^nphoro  and  Mary 
Arritt  ia  aaeiHtanl. 

EBtL-lla  Deem,  i-laM  of  '9»,  Indiana  State  Nor- 
vani,  ie  at  Marion, 

GeorjTt'  A.  Lovett  is  euperintendent  iit  Woleott- 
vtlle  another  year. 

L<>na  M.  Foster  ia  anperinteiident  at  North 
Temon  another  year. 

W.  C.  Day  is  the  new  princij.al  at  Weatlield. 
B.  Kf<t«ti  in  the  asaistant. 

Danifl  Hchwegel  is  principal  ill  OHenhnrg,  M. 
A-  Hiibharri  at  Sew  Trenton. 

CharlH<  Manck,  class  of  'ItJ,  Indiana  f<tate  Nor- 
ma], is  principal  at  Richland. 

.  A.  Stanley  ia  principal  at  Fairfield,  W.  ,1. 
Bowden  principnl  at  Metaniora. 

S,  C-  Kandal  and  W.  E.  Fisher  are  principal 
And  aasietnnt  at  Fisher' a  Switch. 

Mike  Riley,  principal,  and  L.  M.  Lust!,  aflsistant. 
are  at  Ben  Davis,  a  commissioned  township 
KradeH  hitth  ecbool,  again. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fonts  remain  at  Brownstown 
OS  Ruperinlendent  and  prinL-lpal, 

J.  L  Dixon,  formerly  of  Hope  Buainesa  College, 
ie  prini-ipnl  at  Weet  Indianapolis. 

H.  H.  Rfltcliff,  clase  of  ■««,  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal, is  principal  of  a  ward  at  Elwood. 

D,  O.  Coate,  class  of  '1)6,  Indiana  State  Normal, 
ia  at  Indiana  University  for  the  year. 

The  new  principal  at  Cicero  is  F.  A.  Game. 
C.  M.  McOonnell  continues  as  aseistant. 

W.  O.  Warrick  continues  ns  superintendent  at 
(iaa  Cily.    Mr».  Warrick  is  the  principal, 

F.  D.  Churchill  and  J. A.  Divine  remain  at  Oak- 
land City  aa  auperintendent  and  principal. 

W.  E.  Howard  is  the  new  principal  at  New 
Tendon.    Evalyn  White  continues  as  aaeiatant. 

E.  O.  Ellis  is  still  in  charge  at  Fairmount 
Academy.    Byland  Rallift  reraaina  as  principal. 

W.  Riddle  continuef  as  auperintendent   at 
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C.  E.  Harris 

pal  of  the 
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W.  E.  Schoonover,  class  '(Mi,  I.  H.  N.  ia  new 
superintendent  at  Laurel.  N.  V.  Patterson  ia 
principal. 

M.  H.  Ktewart  continues  in  char}re  at  Nheridan 
with  Minnie  Ferris  aa  principal  and  F.  V.  Ker- 
cheval  as  aaeietant. 

C.  N.  Peak.  Hiram  Ruston  and  Jessie  Bkelton 
remain  in  charge  of  the  High  School  at  Princeton. 
Mr.  Peak  ie  superintendent. 

The  assistant  principala  at  Kokonio  this  vear 
are  India  MartK,  M.  E.  Greeson,  C.  M.  Gentry,  F. 
F,  Hummel  and  Cordelia  Foy. 

Professor  A.  W.  Edson'e  work  in  Indiana  this 
vear  has  been  very  favorably  received.  It  la 
hoped  that  be  may  come  bark  often. 

U.  C,  Montgomery  continues  as  superintendent 
at  Seymour.  Frances  Branaman  and  Emma  Hib- 
ner  are  principal  and  OHsistant  respectively. 

Noble  Harter  and  II.  S.  Voorhees  remain  at 
Brookville  aa  superiulendent  and  principal.  Min- 
nie Chambers  ia  the  new  assistant  principal. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  L.  Sandei-s  remains  at 
Connersviile.  W.  R.  Houghton  conlinuea  aa  prin- 
cipal and  E.  T.  Forsyth,  anil  J.  T.  ClilTord  aa  asaist- 

Su peri nten dent  T.  F.  Fitigibbon  of  ElwotNi, 
who  nas  leave  of  absence  for  one  vear,  will  a|>end 
the  time  at  Indiana L'niversity.  Daniel  Freeman 
will  act  as  superintendent  during  his  abaence. 

Superintendent  W,  B.Sinclair,  of  Starke  county 
Democratic  candidate  for  Superinttindent  of  Pub- 
lic Inatruction,  visited  a  great  many  of  the  county 
institutes,  Mr.  Sinclair  waa  well  received  every- 
where. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  Perrv  Coun- 
ty has  adopted  a  number  of  books  to  be  used 
throughout  the  county  for  the  non-commissioned 
hieb  schools.  They  have  also  adoptcl  ihe  "  Na- 
tural Course  in  Music  for  Public  ticnonla."  Su- 
perintendent Geor^  has  sent  for  books  and 
charta  and  he  will  ^ive  tliu  teachera  a  start  at  the 
first  Township  Inetitute. 
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Tlip  Mttrliaou  Hi^h  ft-hool  baa  just  rtiinpleteii 
line  til  tli(^  biiat,  equipped  rhcmioftl  Ittboratoriee  iu 
Southt-rii  Iiiilkua.  l!^uperii)t«ii[lonlC.M.  McDan- 
ii^l  is  lukin^  hold  ol  hie  work  in  such  u  way  that 
i^iiccpss  is  nssiirdti.  I 

111  Sullivan  County  the  {olluwiuj^  iviiolutioii  I 
wna  pnsseU : 

Rrmlird,    That   we,  the    teiicbera    of   Sulliviui  ; 
County,  reciimuiend  a  change  in  tli<!  school  lews 
of  Inniann— tfai«  change    making  it  lawful  for  i 
County  Supfrint^ndenle  to  bolif  exiiminationH, 
for  liceosp  ta  teach,  the  last  Friilii)'  and  Saturday  , 
of  each  tnontb,  instend  nf  the  toRt  Saturday.  | 

A  Good  Tbip-  | 

Wo  haw  ]>leasiire  iu  priiitin|i  a  cuupJete  state-   ' 
nient  of  Ihe  iletails  uf  Stale  Superintendent  Geet-  | 
ing's  itineniry.     It  required  careful  planning  and 
"hick"  in  m'aking  connections  to  cany  it  out 
aiiccL-L'saf  aly : 

Au(.-UHl  3,  Indianapolis  to  I-aporte.  H8  milep; 
Auj-ufrt  A,  l.aPorte  to  Itockville,  via  Ptvniouth, 
liM  miles;  AiipiiHt  5,  Kockville  lo  WinaUiw.  via 
TerreHaiiU-anO  Princeton,  127  miles;  Ausimt  b, 
Winslow  III  Jasper,  v'u  Iluutingburg,  33  miles; 
August  7,  Jns|>er  to  Tell  City.  41  miles;  August  8, 
Tell  City  to  Rockport,  via  Lincoln  Cit_y,  88  miles; 
Augusts,  Rockport  to  Doonville,  via  Lincoln  City, 
.13  milnt.    Totjil,  5S4  milca. 

AiT.UBT  10-14. 

August  10,  Boonvitle  lo  Brookville.  via  Ijouis-  ' 
ville,  Ngrth  Verunn  Lawrenceburu  and  Valley  ; 
Jnuction.  249  inilee;    Anjiust   11,   Brookville 


Indianapolis  72  miles;    August  13.  Danville  to 
Warsaw,    via  Indianapolis  and    PlyinoaCh,   IFi'J 
luilee;  Au);uet  U.  Warsaw  to  Indiannpolie,  via 
Anderson,  HS  miles.    Total.  710  miles. 
AitOPST  17-21. 
AufTUst    17.    Indianapolis    to    Lawrcnrehurjt, 
thence  to  Itising  Bun  and  return.  110  miles:  Au- 
glial  IS,  l^wrenccbur^  lo  Paoli,  via  Mitchell,  117  ; 
miles;  August  19,  Paoli  lo  Bloumington,  via  Or-   , 
Iraiis,  4S  milfis:  August  20.   BtciumiQgton  to  I.O- 
ganspoTi,  via  Greencostle  and  Terre  Maule,  1!»L' 
milce;    August   '21,    Loifansport    to    RidKCville, 
thence  to  iWatur.  from  Iteealur  to  Indianapolis, 
via  Kokoioo,  24.)  mites.    Total,  712  raile«. 

August  24,  Indianapolis  to  Itumi-  Citv.  via  Ko- 
koiuo;  Decatur  and  Fort  Wayne,  1S3  miles:  Au- 
pist  28,  Rome  City  to  Huntington,  vi«  Fori 
Wavue.  59  miles;  Au^t  26,  Himiington  Co  Ver- 
saillts,  via  Peru,  Indianapolis,  Seymour  and  Os- 
(food,  fi08  miles;  August  2«,  W-reaiUes  to  Bloom- 
field,  via  Oraood.  Mitchell  and  Bedford.  120  miles: 
August  3«,  Bloonifleldto  Sullivan,  via  Vincenues. 
70  miles ;  August  21>,  Sullivan  to  Imlianapolis,  via 
Terre  Haute,  Vi  miles.  Total,  751  miles, 
Artiiiai  31— 8wr»mBii4. 

AomistSl,  Indianapolis  to  Wabaah.  via  Peru, 
i^  miles:  September  1.  Wabash  to  Crown  Point, 
via  Liigansporl,  106  miles:  September  2,  Cniwu 
Point  lo  WiUiarosport,  via  Ijigansport.  137  mile- : 
September^,  Willlamspurt  to  Lebanon,  liajji- 
tnyettr.  iH>  niileii;  September  4.   Lebanon  lo  Coii- 


nersville,  via  Indianapolis,  86  miles;  ._^_ 
c,  Conneisville  to  Im^anapolis,  -^7  milM. 
532  miles. 

SSI^EHBER  7-11. 

■September  7,  Indianapolis  to  Elwood,  rial! 
ton,  49  miles ;  September  7,  Elwood  to  Xipton,! 
miles;  September  S,  Tipton  to  Lafayette,  f 
miles;  September  9,  Lafayette  to  Attica, 22 mill 
September  10,  Attica  to  Delphi.  39  miles;  SeptCV 
her  U,  Delphi  to  Marion,  via  Frankfort,  77  milr 
September  11,  Marion  to  Indianapolis,  via  Eol 
mo,  81  miles.    Total,  328  miles, 

September  14-18, 

September  14,  Indianapolis  lo  N'orth  Jude 
via  Logansport,  117  miles;  September  16,  Not 
Judsoh  to  Indianapolis,  via  Ixiganeport,  U 
iiiih'S.     T.ilnl,  j;!4  i.ilU-f. 

Total  iiiimher  nf  miles  trareb'd,  S.Kal. 
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The  Message  of  the  Vision  of  Sir  Laxintai..* 

MRS.  EMMA  MONT  McRAE,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Purdue  University. 


[In  Two  ParU,   Pari  II.'^ 

IN  the  prelude  to  Part  Second  the  scene 
changes  and  the  organist  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  second  part  of  the  poem.  The 
chill  wind,  the  snows  that  have  withstood 
the  heat  of  five  thousand  summers,  all  the 
accumulated  cold  is  whirled  on  the  wander- 
er's cheek.  Winter  reigns ;  the  elfins  of  the 
frost  have  wrought  in  rarest  beauty.     The 

"  The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him  winter-proof." 

As  the  poet  reveals  the  doings  of  the  frost 
artist,  he  employs  such  a  succession  of  liv- 
ing, moving  words  as  make  poetry  indeed 
seem  the  art  of  motion.  In  "swept,"  "gath- 
ered," "carried"  and  "whirled"  are  revealed 
with  vividness  and  life  the  winter  scene. 
The  brook  has  caught  the  image  of  every 
beautiful  object  as  it  lay  mirrored  in  his 
depths  serene — "Each  fleeting  shadow  of 
earth  and  sky" — and  has  mimicked  them  in 
fairy  masonry.  Cold  reigns  without,  in  con- 
trast with  the  scene  within  the  castle  walls. 

"  Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter." 

The  Christmas  time  is  at  hand  and  all  its 
gayety,  warmth  and  color  express  the  mer- 
riment of  the  scene.  The  Yule-log  glows 
on  the  hearth.  The  whole  scene  is  one  un- 
surpassed, and  one  in  which  the  skillful 
touch  of  the  master  artist  is  shown  in  every 


•A  Thesis:  a  part  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  on  Ex- 
amination, in  the  Post-Graduate  Department,  Course  N. 
Pedagogy,  of  the  Uniyerslty  of  Wooster,  June  11, 18%. 


line.  Without  is  the  cold,  bleak,  wintry 
scene ;  within,  the  glow  of  Christmas  cheer. 

"  The  w^ind  without  was  eager  and  sharp, 
Of  Sir  Launfal's  gray  hair  it  makes  a  harp, 
And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings, 
Singing,  in  dreary  monotone, 
A  Christmas  carol  of  its  own. 
Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess, 
Was— ' Shelterless,  shelterless,  shelterless!'  " 

No  welcome  is  sounded  for  Sir  Launfal.  He 
now  sits  in  the  gateway  and  is  shouted  away 
from  the  porch.  He  sees  the  cheer  within 
his  own  castle  but  is  forbidden  to  enter. 
Christmas  is  not  for  him.  The  wintry  scene 
is  in  harmony  with  the  knight's  physical 
condition.  He  has  grown  old  in  body,  the 
frosts  of  many  winters  have  settled  upon  his 
head — he  is  homeless — the  ruddy  light  of 
his  own  hearth-stone  is  not  for  him. 

Leafless  boughs  do  not  sing,  but  moan; 
the  silent  river  is  enshrouded  in  the  garment 
of  winter.  No  longer  are  the  crows  in  sweet 
companionship,  but 

"  A  single  crow  on  the  tree- top  bleak 

From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  the  cold  sun." 

Morning  has  come  but  it  does  not  make 
morning  in  the  heart,  but  rather  suggests 
that  age  has  come ;  the  blood  has  ceased  to 
course  through  the  veins.  Morning  no 
longer  means  hope,  aspiration,  but  has  come 
to  take  a  last,  despairing  look  at  earth  and 
sea. 

Sir  Launfal  has  come  back  from  seeking 
the  Holy  Grail,  an  old  man.  He  went  ar- 
rayed in  the  splendor  of  dazzling  armor  with 
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the  sign  of  the  croBS  blazoned  on  his  gar- 
ments ;  he  comes  bent  and  frail,  clad  in  the 
vesture  of  humility  but  bearing  within  his 
soul  the  sign  of  the  Christ-life,  that  which 
to  him  has  become  'Hhe  badge  of  the  suffer- 

■ 

ing  and  the  poor."  Sir  Launfal  finds  relief 
from  the  cold  of  the  wintry  wind  through 
the  play  of  his  fancy  as  he  muses  of  a  sum- 
mer clime.  He  reviews  that  life  of  the  long 
ago.  The  camels  tread  the  desert  sands  sig- 
naled by  the  palms  to  the  laughing  spring. 
He  watches  this  caravan  come  nearer  and 
nearer  until  '^  he  can  count  the  camels  in  the 
sun/'  but  is  awakened  from  this  comforting 
reverie  by  the  voice  of  the  leper — "For 
Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  beg  an  alms." 

Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  cowering  form  of 
the  leper  lone  and  white, 

"  In  the  detolftte  horror  of  his  dlseaie." 

• 

The  heart  of  Sir  Launfal,  no  longer  filled 
with  scorn,  responds  to  the  heart  of  the  leper; 
he  recognizes  "the  thread  of  the  all-sustain- 
ing Beauty;"  he  beholds  in  the  crouching 
figure  before  him  "an  image  of  Him  who 
died  on  the  tree."  He  sees  in  the  leper  one 
who  has  had  the  winter  of  life,  the  struggle, 
one  who  has  worn  the  crown  of  thorns;  he 
sees  a  brother  to  whose  life  has  not  been 
denied  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a  selfish 
world.  Through  the  service  rendered  to  this 
suflfering  fellow-man  I  give  to  Thee  who  lived 
to  show  men  how  to  live.  Soul  spoke  to 
soul,  and  Sir  Launfal  remembers  in  humility 
with  what  scorn  the  gold  had  been  flung  to 
the  leper  when  he,  clad  in  gilded  mail,  re- 
joicing in  the  strength  of  youth,  was  setting 
out  to  keep  his  vow.  His  soul  is  filled  with 
an  agony  of  regret — "ashes  and  dust."  His 
oftering  is  a  part  of  his  "mouldy  crust  of 
coarse  brown  bread,"  "  water  out  of  a  wooden 
bowl/'  and  yet  both  are  transformed  into 
food  and  drink  for  the  longing  soul.  As  Sir 
Launfal  mused,  the  leper  revealed  himself  as 
the  Cflorified  One, 

••  The  (tate  whereby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man." 

Tlie  divine  in  man  is  shown  to  men  only  as 
they  approach  the  temple  of  the  Divine-Hu- 


man, imbued  with  the  Christ-like  spirit. 
The  quiet,  gentle  voice  falls  benignantly 
upon  the  unrest  of  Sir  LaunfaPs  soul,  as  out 
of  the  heavenly  silence  come  the  woras, "  Lo, 
it  is  I,  be  not  afraid."  You  long  have  sought 
the  Holy  Grail, — that  cup  is  hallowed  which 
bears  to  lips  athirst  the  living  water  of  life. 
You  have  given  yourself  with  your  poor 
crust,  you  have  given  yourself  with  the  flow 
of  the  wooden  bowl.  Your  gift  is  sanctified 
by  the  love  which  goes  with  it.  He  enters 
the  realms  of  the  higher  selfishness  who  gives 
himself;  he  feeds  himself,  his  neighbor  and 
the  Infinite  One  as  well. 

Sir  Launfal  awakes  from  his  vision.  It 
has  indeed  been  a  revelation  to  him.  He 
has  thought  to  search  in  all  lands,  ever  plac- 
ing the  holy  cup  remote  from  every-day 
surroundings;  but  the  leper  has  been  found 
at  his  own  gate,  and  he,  the  returning  wan- 
derer, finds  right  at  hand  the  means  whereby 
he  may  best  minister  to  his  own  soul  as  he 
proffers  the  bread  and  drink  to  the  crouching 
leper. 

"  The  Grail  in  my  caiUe  here  is  found." 

Something  stronger  than  gilded  coat  of  mail 
does  he  need  who  goes  in  search  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  He  must  bear  the  world's  buffets  and 
scorns,  and  through  the  conflict  with  evil 
and  want  come  to  know  the  blessedness  of 
that  divine  love  in  the  heart  which  is  deep 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  encircle  the 
whole  family  of  man  in  a  perfect  brotherhood. 
With  the  change  in  the  heart  wrought  by 
the  vision  comes  the  opening  of  the  castle 
gate  to  every  weary  wanderer.  Summer  no 
longer  besieges  but  has  entered  in  with  the 
poor  outcast;  her  coming  was  unheralded; 
she  came  unawares  and  dwells  there  the 
whole  year  round;  she  lingers  because  the 
humblest  serf  is  welcomed  there.  Summer 
is  in  the  heart  when  love  and  sym])athy 
reign;  the  blighting  frosts  of  winter  never 
come  to  the  soul  kindled  with  the  love  of  his 
fellow-man. 

"  The  meanest  ierf  on  Sir  Launfal'K  land 
Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command  : 
And.there'a  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countrce, 
Bnt  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he." 
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What  is  the  import  of  the  poet's  message? 
The  knights  of  old,  inspired  by  the  legend 
of  the  holy  cup,  sought  to  find  the  means  to 
purify  and  illume  the  soul  by  the  power  of 
the  cup  rendered  holy  by  its  associations 
with  the  last  hours  of  the  crucified  Savior. 
Aspiration  is  as  old  as  the  human  heart 
itself.  In  this  later  outgrowth  of  the  sacred 
legend,  aspiration  leads  the  way  to  higher 
things.  What  is  it  that  awakens  this  mo- 
tive power?  The  poet  makes  it  the  univer- 
sal song  of  nature;  it  dwells  in  the  human 
heart  itself.  From  the  moment  that  the 
young  child  has  the  birth  of  consciousness, 
from  the  moment  that  it  comes  to  know  that 
it  is  different  from  what  it  sees,  from  the 
moment  tljat  it  realizes  that  "I  am  I,"  from 
that  moment  does  the  child  begin  to  desire 
more  than  it  has,  to  be  more  than  it  is, — 
aspiration  is  born,  the  child  feels  itself  dif- 
ferent from  the  dumb  animal;  it  feels  within 
it  a  groping  for  light.  K  aspiration  means 
anything,  it  means  divinity  in  man.  We 
may  go  back  into  the  remotest  history  of 
primitive  man,  and  there  we  shall  find  him 
aspiring.  Even  in  his  groping  he  is  ever 
conscious  that  some  power  above  him,  be- 
neath him,  around  him,  is  speaking  to  him 
out  of  the  night,  *'Come  up  higher."  He 
recognizes  a  power  superior  to  himself,  he 
dimly  sees  the  beckoning  hand,  he  faintly 
hears  the  inspiring  voice,  he  instinctively 
feels  after  the  evidence  of  a  presence  greater 
than  himself.  Could  there  be  better  reason 
for  believing  that  God  is,  than  this  response 
to  the  divine  element,  than  this  feeling,  "I 
can  be  more  than  I  am,"  found  in  the  inmost 
heart  of  man?  "Tis  not  what  man  does 
that  exalts  him,  but  what  man  would  do." 
Man  indeed  falls  when  he  ceases  to  have  a 
heart  responsive  to  the  myriads  of  voices  of 
the  world  which  urge  him  to  effort.  He  is 
robbed  of  his  birthright  when  he  can  stand 
by  the  ceaseless,  murmuring  sea  and  not 
hear  it  say  to  him,  "I  am  the  symbol  of 
eternity;  you  are  a  part  of  it;  power  just 
below  the  infinite  is  yours."  The  man  who 
lives  in  sight  of  the  everlasting  hills,  if  he 


have  eyes  to  see,  must  see  that  those  peaks 
bear  a  message  ot  the  eternal;  in  the  rock- 
ribbed  fastnesses  they  hold  the  secrets  of  the 
divine  lesson;  man  must  take  to  himself  of 
the  strength;  he  must  read  the  lesson  that 
comes  from  the  solid  earth,  God-given  as  it 
is, — these  mountains  point  to  what  is  above. 
Majesty,  grandeur,  dwell  on  their  snow-cap- 
ped summits,  but  it  is  the  majesty  of  the 
clear,  pure  truth  as  it  lives  in  the  heart  of 
man  endowed  with  a  power  that  lures  heav- 
enward. Man  may  wander  in  the  gardens 
of  the  world,  he  must  read  there  a  inessage 
from  the  angels;  they  must  ever  say  to  him  : 
*^  It  is  the  blossoming  of  life  that  gives  prom- 
ise of  fruitage."  The  beauty,  the  fragrance, 
the  promise  of  the  flowering  world  kindle  in 
the  heart  a  desire  for  nobler  things.  The 
power  of  aspiration  is  second  only  to  that 
other  fact,  the  power  to  realize  the  loftiest 
aspiration.  The  mind  can  contemplate  itself, 
the  soul  can  summon  its  forces  and  achieve 
the  loftiest  ideals  to  find  that  aspiration  has 
steadily  moved  upward — the  ideal  has  grown 
beyond  present  achievement. 

The  poet  has  left  with  us  the  thought  that 
all  God's  gifts  come  for  the  asking,  but  for 
such  asking  as  means  the  receptive  soul, 
such  asking  as  means  that  truth  is  sought 
through  all  the  avenues  of  human  endeavor. 
Heaven  offers  the  flowers  that  grow  in 
earth's  gardens;  Heaven  offers  the  divine 
message  vouchsafed  in  the  world's  great 
books ;  Heaven  offers  the  treasures  that  dwell 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  find  expression  in 
the  pressure  of  hand,  in  the  pulsating,  throb- 
bing heart,  in  the  glowing,  sympathetic 
words  which  come  warm  from  the  heart  of  a 
friend.  Books  point  out  the  great  land- 
marks of  human  life;  they  are  the  land- 
marks themselves.  Man  has  communed 
with  himself,  has  looked  within,  has  felt  the 
power  divine ;  he  has  looked  without,  has 
seen  God  manifested  in  the  world  about 
him,  has  talked  with  God  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  being,  has  caught  the  divine 
message  and  transferred  it  to  the  pages  of 
books.     It  lives  to  bless,  to  point  the  soul 
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onward  to  a.  further  solution  of  the  problem 
of  life.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  stmggle, 
of  conquest.  BoolcB  inspire.  Poet,  prophet 
alike  point  the  way  to  achievement.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  world's  best  books  that  thej- 
have  ripened  into  deeds  of  marvelous 
beauty.  That  book  ia  greatest  which  has  ' 
led  to  noblest  deed.  If  a  book  means  aspira- 
tion, if  it  implant  within  the  humblest  life 
a  desire  to  he  something,  to  do  something 
better,  it  has  served  the  noblest  purpose.  A 
piece  of  art  work  is  not  worth  the  doing  un- 
less it  be  so  done  that  it  leaves  the  student 
better.  "If  you  get  simple  beauty  and 
naught  else,  you  get  about  the  best  thing 
(lod  creates;"  but  simple  beauty  means  moral 
beauty.  Holiness  and  beauty  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  If  beauty  of  form  be  employed  to 
conceal  the  unclean,  beauty  flees  and  hides 
her  head  in  very  shame  that  her  livery  ahould 
be  so  prostituted  to  evil  aims. 

Among  the  richest  gifts  bestowed  by  Heav- 
en are  men  and  women.  The  good  old 
homely  phrase,  "folks,"  contains  a  world  of 
meaning.  One  word  uttered  may  come  with 
so  much  of  life,  of  heart,  that  the  moat  de- 
spondent, hopeless  being  may  take  a  new 
hold  upon  the  world,  may  try  again,  may  in 
the  end  come  into  the  fulness  of  that  joy 
which  comes  with  the  morning  and  grows 
brighter  and  brighter  until  in  the  glow  of 
the  setting  sun  it  may  shed  a  halo  about  the 
lives  of  men  such  as  we  fancy  about  the  saints 
of  old. 

Nature,  books,  men  touch  us  on  every  side. 
They  awaken  loftier  motives,  they  point  the 
way  skyward,  they  point  the  way  downward 
until  earth  and  heaven  meet  in  one  grand, 
triumjihal  song  of  victory  for  all  the  world. 
The  soul  grows  lai^r  in  contemi)Iating  the 
bounteousgiftaof  Him  who  "eetsnopric«on 
the  lavish  summer."     Aspiration  poir        ' 
goal;  the  young  knight,  true  to  the        .1 
King  Arthur's  court,  desires  to  attain  pu 
of  thought,  word  and  deed.     He  ' 
all  of  these.     The  salvation  he  se_^ 
individual  one.   He  would  be  saved 
ful  of  the  fact  that  so  lo         1  o 


cursed  mortal  among  earth's  children  is  not 
saved,  body,  mind  and  soul,  he  cannot  be 
saved.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  seek  and 
attain  personal  purily;  the  scars  upon  liif; 
brother's  soul  must  place  their  poor,  tell-tale 
marks  upon  his  own  life.  "The  thread  of 
the  all-sustaining  Beauty  runs  through  nil 
and  doth  all  unite."  He  cannot,  if  he  would, 
escape  it,  Hope  may  die  in  his  heart,  hut 
it  must  revive,  go  to  work  in  the  world  again ; 
it  must  seize  upon  this  central  truth  in  the 
Christian  religion,  "man  is  ray  brother;  I 
am  my  brother's  keeper,  and  again  it  is  the 
man  nearest  to  me  who  is  first  my  brother.' 
"Do  that  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee  and 
then  thy  second  duty  will  have  liccojiie 
plainer."  "The  cup  in  my  castle  here  is 
found."  * 

The  unselfish  life  brings  return  a  hundred- 
fold. The  time  was  when  in  travail  of  heart 
there  was  pressed  home  the  question,  'Is 
your  soul  saved?"  Out  of  the  storm  ami 
stress  of  the  newer,  fuller  life  comes  the  burn- 
ingquestion,  "Isyourbrothersaved?"  "One 
must  lose  himself  to  find  himself"  When 
the  heart  is  filled  with  love  to  God  and  man 
there  is  no  room  for  sin.  The  idle  life  seeks 
whom  it  may  devour,  and  thereby  devours 
itself.  The  days  spent  in  deeds  of  benefi- 
cence bring  smiles  through  the  tears,  bring 
triumph  through  the  struggle  and  place  ini 
the  life  a  crown  of  glory. 

What  is  the  message  of  the  ]toem  ?     Light 

and  life  and  hope,  the  message  that  came 

into  the  world  two  thousand  years  ago  as  a 

livinx,  acting  force,  that  has  transformed  the 

nan  into  the  gladness  of  everlasting 

—service   for  the  lowliest,  that   has 

lore  and  more  possible  the  blessed 

'Peace  on  earth  good  will   toward 

Man  had  felt  liis  way  in  the  dark- 

to  a  conception  of  God,  but  in  his 

<s  he  had  not  seen  that  man  created 

1  image  is  of  inestimable  value.     I'a- 

ncnnKers  had  scaled  the  heights  of 

,  they  had  not  learned  the  .secret 

.     The  Christ  came  to  bring 

to  dwell  amid  life  as 
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it  is  in  the  conflict  of  every-day  duty;  the 
Chiist  came  to  demonstrate  the  beauty  of 
living  for  others,  to  show  how  to  live  nobly, 
to  show  that  salvation  is  seemed  through 
right  living,  prompted  by  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  final  triumph  of  good. 

What  does  the  poet  say?    "He  says  that 
life  means  intensely  and  means  good."     As- 


piration, love — these  lead  man  to  man,  lead 
man  to  God.  These  make  up  the  solution 
to  life's  problem. 

That  is  a  work  of  true  art  which  convevs 
a  universal  truth.  The  poet  has  pointed  the 
only  way  under  heavens  and  among  men« 
that  lighted  by  the  torch  of  love  whereby 
man  mav  enter  the  "Beautiful  Gate.*' 

* 

Lafayeite,  Ixd. 
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KT>NCLrDED  FBOX  LAflT  MOJCTH  ) 

PACT  ni. 

"■  Then  passed  a  wetaj  time.    Each  throat 

Was  parched,  and  glased  each  eye. 

A  weary  time !    A  weary  time ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye ! 

When  looking  westward  I  beheld 

A  Kjmething  in  the  sJcy." 

^ow  the  voyagers  have  come  to  the  period 
of  vain  hopes.  He  upon  whose  head  rests 
the  greatest  blame,  sees  what  he  thinks  a 
vague  speck.  It  fades  into  a  mist,  then 
takes  shape.  But  is  it  a  bright,  steady  har- 
binger of  safety  and  deliverance?  No, 
indeed! 

"  As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tacked  and  yeered." 

The  direction  westward,  even,  is  signifi- 
cant; whv  did  he  not  look  to  the  East? 

"  For  then  ye  shall  see  the  sign, 
The  King  coming  in  the  East, 
And  all  his  holy  angels  with  him.'* 
"  Then  shall  come  the  judgment  sign ; 
In  the  East  the  King  shall  shine." 

But  how  tantalizing  even  this  fleeting  un- 
certain speck  without  the  power  to  call. 
How  benumbed  and  helpless  are  they  who 
have  persistently  done  violence  to  their  bet- 
ter natures!  By  unusual  effort  and  means 
he  is  enabled  to  cry,  "A  sail!  A  sail! "  and 
his  companions  hearing  the  delusive  an- 
nouncement, ready  to  sieze  on  anything  hav- 
ing a  semblance  of  hope,  catch  at  the  words 
with  joy. 


••  Grammercy  they  for  joy  did  jerin. 
And  all  at  once  their  bnnith  divw  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  all." 

So  pleasant,  so  suggestive  is  even  the 
thought  of  relief,  but  how  fleeting  and  fickle 
are  the  hopes  founded  on  unsubstantial 
things :  for  drifting  between  them  jtnd  the 
level  sun,  the  origin  of  their  hope  is  seen  to 
be  but  a  phantom,  a  delusion.  How  often 
a  fond  hope  thus  held  up  between  self  and 
the  bright  light  of  truth  is  seen  to  be  a  hollow 
mockery,  *Mgnes-fatui"  luring  to  destruc- 
tion. 

But  who  are  the  passengers  on  the  phan- 
tom ship?  Ah!  there  were  two, — Death  and 
Life-in-Death!  Thev  draw  near.  Thev  are 
casting  dice  for  the  souls  on  the  drifting 
ship.  Whom  shall  Death  have  ?  Who  shall 
fall  to  the  lot  of  Life-in-Death?  Perhaps 
they  were  better  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Death ! 
But  no;  for  he  who  falls  to  Life-in-Death 
may  yet  escape  from  her  toils  and  be  free. 
How  fittingly  is  she  pictured: 

••  Her  lips  were  red.  her  looks  were  free. 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold ; 

Her  skin  was  white  as  leprosy. 

The  night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she. 

Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold." 

Have  vou  ever  seen  her  described  before? 
How  often  men  fall  to  her  lot!  A  false 
hope  on  an  uncertain  basis,  she  drifts  away 
rendering  no  aid.  Sure  of  her  own  why 
need  she  stay?  And  how  the  gloom  now 
settles  around  them  again: 
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"  We  liMpnnl,  and  lookcit  sldiiwlac  up  ! 
Fear  at  my  hnrt  m  nt  k  rup. 

How  awful  to  give  up  the  last  forlorn  hope. 

-'  The  Ktan  wpie  dliD,  uitt  thick  the  night : 

The  iitvnmiLR'ti fmi!  bj  lila  lunp  |[lHimei1  whiter 

From  the  mtln  tht-  devT  illil  (trip, 


'Tis  the  star-dogged  moon,  tho  unlucky 
omen,  eo  neither  sea  nor  sky  give  any  prom- 
ise. Now  the  companion  voyagers  turn  on 
the  doer  of  the  unfortunate  act  their  looks 
of  reproach. 

"  Each  lumcil  hli  fun  with  &  Rutljt  pang, 
And  cunrcl  ia«  with  bltryv." 

He  sees  the  awful  results  of  his  folly. 

"  Fiinr  tlniiM  allT  HvIiih  mun 
With  tiMTy  thump.  ■  lltdna  lump 
They  droppiMl  dawn  one  by  one." 

We  can  never  know  how  far  the  influencee 
of  an  evil  or  a  good  act  may  extend,  nor  tnn 
we  know  how  seriouB  its  results  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  weal  or  woe 
of  the  universe  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

But  I.ife-in-Death  begins  her  work.  The 
Ancient  Mjiriner  has  created  an  environ- 
ment of  death,  which,  starting  from  the  act 
of  shooting  the  Albatross,  baa  become  uni- 
Aersal  iu  the  fall  of  bis  companions,  his" 
bopes,  the  death  of  the  sea  about  him,  and 
the  air  and  sky  above  him.  He  sees  the 
complete  round  of  tbe  deed;  Death  the  be- 
ginning, the  end  Death, 


But  now  tbe  story  becomes  too  deep  and 
mysterious  for  the  wedding  guest.  He  feara 
that  he  has  a  supematura)  companion, 
'Tis,  he  is  sure,  a  strange,  strange  subject, 
but  like  all  of  us,  these  strange  mysteries 
still  confront  him  and  be  still  "cannot 
chuse  but  hear." 

"  Alone,  ftlone.  all,  all  •long. 
Alone  on  >  wide,  wtrlv  ao*  t 
AuA  never  a  Mlal  look  pity  on 

Xy  uiul  In  agony," 


What  a  feeling  of  helples.sneea  and  soli- 
tude arises  under  such  conditions!  What  & 
trial  of  fire  it  is  to  bear  all  alone  and  with- 
out sympathy  or  pity  from  Gt>d  or  man,  or 
inferior  creature,  the  stings  of  conscience, 
the  soul's  ^onyl  Tbe  cup  of  woe  must 
now  be  full  to  overflowing.  The  surround- 
ings of  the  voyager  are  foul  and  disgusting. 
Nothing  beautiful,  satisfying,  or  elevating 
in  sight,  but  everything  vile,  empty,  depresi-- 
ing.  The  man  and  his  surroundings  har- 
monize, but  they  are  a  great  discord  in  the 
Divine  plan. 

- 1  looked  to  heaven  aud  tried  to  pray ; 
But  ur  etvr  »  praj'er  had  jrueht, 
A  widted  whtBp«r  came,  and  made 
llT  heart  as  dry  as  diwl." 

A  hardened  soul  in  the  dejith  of  it«  misery 
never  related  an  experience  more  true  to  life. 
The  wicked  whisper  is  ever  forthcoming: 
"Tis  no  use  to  pray.  God  does  not  want 
to  hear  you,  you  are  too  late,"  Ob !  poor 
heart!  How  many,  like  tbee,  are  "dry  as 
dust?"     And  so  says  tbe  mariner: 

"  1  cloafdmy  !ld«and  kepi  Uicm  olone. 

Anil  Ihe  balls  like  poises  beat ; 

For  the  Ay  uiil  the  wa,  tnd  the  tra  and  Ihc  iky. 

I  jiy  Uke  «  load  on  my  neary  eye. 

Aiid  tlie  dirad  wen  al  my  Ii-cl. " 

What  charm  has  tbe  way  o'er  which  we 
journey,  or  the  sky  o'er  bead,  when  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  k  ever  with  us,  while  the 
dead  are  at  our  feet  ?  But  our  voyager  saw 
the  full  consequences  of  his  deed;  he  saw 
them  completely.  Seven  is  the  number  of 
completion : 

"  Seven  days,  seven  ntjbia,  I  saw  that  curse. 
And  yet  1  could  uol  die." 

Truly,  Lifc-in-Death  had  won  in  the  cast  of 
the  dice.  But  still  there  was  beauty  around 
and  especially  above  him  : 

And  niiwhera  did  ubldtv 
SolUy  *h«  WW  Koliig  up, 


They  moved  In  iraeks  of  shining  while. 
)d  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 
lU  oD  In  huarr  flakeii." 


IS  and  misery,  might  envy 
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these  harmlees,  sportive,  humble  creatures; 
even  io  them,  simple  and  insignificant  as 
they  might  eeem  to  meet  men,  he  sees  beauty, 
freedom,  happiness.  Through  what  trivial 
circumstances  and  by  what  simple  means 
do  great  results  come  about?  He  looksl 
he  loves!  he  Uveal 


Love  and  Blessing  go  band  in  hand,  and 
when  these  welled  forth  from  the  heart, 
with  them  to  make  up  a  blessed  trinity, 
went  a  prayer,  and  under  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  Love,  Blessing,  and  Prayer,  the  spell 
begins  to  break.  What  a  miracle  is  wrought! 
He  feels  the  burden  drop  from  his  sin-bur- 
dened soul ;  wonderful  and  joyful  transfor- 
mation : 


"  oh  nieep !  It  ]■  k  gentle  Iblng, 
Bt'loved  Irom  pole  lo  pule ! 
To  >l»ry  Queen  the  pnJge  be  kItcd  '. 
Shv  ffnX  the  genUe  deep  from  beftven, 
Thnl  lUd  Into  mr  nul." 

This  may  typify  the  rest  and  peace  that 
passeth  understanding;  that  follows  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom  from  guilt,  And  now 
comes  showers  of  blessing,  bo  refreshing  and 
revivifying: 


Allll  UBH  8  blPHKll  Ebom." 

Strange  emotions  indeed,  but  how  mysteri- 
ous, how  difficult  to  understand  this  won- 
derful t^xgwrience  of  awakening  to  a  new 
life — this  tidng  bom  again.  And  now  new 
wonders  appear  in  the  heavens: 


Things  attove  now  seem  vital  and  impor- 
tant. Thort'  is  a  light  to  illumine  the  edge 
of  the  cloud  of  mystery  from  which  de- 
fends the  water  of  life.  A  cloud  of  mys- 
tery yet  cleft  enough  for  sufficient  light  to 
shine  thniu^'b. 


-' Like  vmten  ihot  from  nme  high  crag* 
Tlie  HvbtDlng  fell  with  oerei  a  Jaa, 
A  tint  Meep  and  wide." 

Light,  light,  oceans  of  it!  descending  with 
the  life-giving  showers.  Life  and  light,  fit 
companions! 

Now  the  dead  fellow-voyagers  are  thought 
back  into  life,  and  seem  to  take  part  in  for- 
warding the  voyage  homeward.  This  start- 
ling episode  greatly  impresses  and  mystifies 
the  guest,  who  is  reassured  by  the  mariner's 
explanation  that  the  dead  had  not  arisen, 
but  that  a  troop  of  spirits,  blest,  had  ap- 
peared. Does  not  a  good  influence  spring  ■ 
from  even  the  worst  of  circumstances?  May 
not  "all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  the  Lord?" 

"  for  when  II  tUwned.  tbe>'  dropped  tbelr  arms. 

And  cluttered  round  tbe  man ; 

Sweet  MiuDda  row  ilowlr  Ibrougb  tbelr  moulbi. 

And  from  tbelr  bodies  p««ed. 

Around,  aruand,  Hew  eai.'h  aveet  Bound, 

Tben  rian«d  lo  tbe  sun ; 

Slowlr  the  aoundi  eune  beck  again, 

Sow  mUed,  now  one  bj  one." 

The  air  seemed  filled  with  music,  now  on 
one  hand,  now  on  another;  now  the  sung  of 
the  skylark,  now  of  many  birds,  and  now  of 
angels.  The  little  feathered  songsters  of 
earth  and  the  great  crowned  and  white-robfd 
choristers  of  heaven,  join  in  one  grand  har- 
mony. Here  he  may  perceive  unity  and 
harmony;  a  connecting  bond,  binding  all 
things  tr^ether  in  a  necessary  interdepend- 
ence, one  part  of  which  lost,  the  whole 
Buflers.  But  the  vessel  is  moving;  It  has 
been  moving  since  the  joyful  awakening 
when  the  life-giving  showers  fell.  'On  and 
on  it  goes,  "moved  onward  from  beneath." 
We  cannot  always  tell  whence  the  moving 
spirit,  or  how  or  why  it  is  that  we  find  our- 
selves at  a  particular  point  in  our  spiritual 
experience.  But  this  voyt^r  was  carried 
forward  until  he  stood  again  under  the  ver- 
tical rays  of  the  sun.  Shall  we  say  under 
the  full  broad  Hght  of  truth?  He  is  back 
to  the  point  where  the  storm  first  struck 
him  and  drove  him  helpless  and  unguided 
over  an  unknown  sea. 

But  the  return  is  not  to  be  uninterrupted. 
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The  outward  voyage  may  be  swift,  tempest- 
tossed,  the  bearings  lost;  is  it  then  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  return  shall  be  un- 
hindered? The  discordant  notes  of  a  stringed 
instrument  cannot  be  brought  back  into  har- 
mony without  much  testing  and  trial.  What 
point  in  his  experience  has  he  now  reached? 
Under  the  fearful  ordeal  he  passes  from  the 
natural,  sensual  condition  of  existence;  for 
not  by  common  perception  or  judgment  may 
mystery  so  deep  be  solved,  but  by  a  higher 
spiritual  insight.  So  while  he  is  in  a  swoon, 
let  the  voices  of  the  air,  the  voices  of  the 
unseen,  explain : 

"  *  I.««  it  ho ? '  quoth  one,  '  Is  this  the  man? 
By  Hira  who  died  on  the  croa, 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  liarmless  Albatrow. 

"  '  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
That  8hbt  him  with  hiii  bow.* 

"  The  other  was  a  softer  Tolce, 

As  soft  as  honeydcw, 

Quoth  he,  '  The  man  hath  penance  done. 

And  will  more  penance  do.* " 

Justice,  cold  but  pure  as  snow,  follows 
silently,  unseen  but  surely;  "Nine  fathoms 
deep  he  had  followed  us." 

And  to  the  doer  of  the  deed,  it  remains  to 
restore  the  harmony  he  has  broken;  to  do 
|)enance  for  the  wrong  he  has  committed, 
ere  he  can  advance  further  on  his  homeward 
journey. 

PART  VI. 

The  voices  still  continue  their  inquiries 
and  ans>yers: 

"  But  tell  me,  tell  me!  speak  again, 
Thy  8oft  response  renewing,— 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing? " 

Here  is  an  inquiry  into  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Why  this  progress,  why  that  delay? 
The  spirit  minds  have  different  views.  One 
thinks  of  the  ocean,  the  environments  as 
causing  the  manifestations  in  connection 
with  the  voyager.  The  other  sets  forth  the 
view  that  thev  are  determined  from  a  differ- 
ent,  a  higher  source.  The  affiiirs  of  this  life 
are  not  isolated,  independent  of  each  other. 


but  part  of  a  great  plan,  fit  type  of  the  differ- 
ent views  held  by  different  minds  regarding 
the  conduct  and  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  causes  of  the  transformation  are  not 
definitely  explained,  but  it  is  a  great  one, 
this  great  progress  back  toward  heaven  and 
his  "ain  countree."  There  are  mysteries 
that  the  voyager  does  not  understand,  that 
the  angels  do  not  know,  of  the  mercy,  and 
love  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  All-Father's 
dealings  with  his  children;  so,  when  this 
poor  traveler  awoke  to  consciousness,  he  was 
far  on  the  way  toward  "the  desired  haven." 

**  I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on, 

As  in  a  genUe  weather. 

*Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  high : 

The  dead  men  stood  together." 

The  harm,  the  bad  influence  which  he  had 
caused  are  hard  to  escape.  Cold,  staring-eyed 
death-heads  are  those  memories  of  wrongs 
done  to  the  one  who  having  committed 
them,  seeks  to  flee  from  them.  Like  Banquo*s 
ghost  at  Macbeth's  feast, 

'*  They  will  not  down.'* 

"  The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  never  pamed  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  thum  up  to  pray." 

Not  free  yet,  but  sorry,  unworthy,  not 
able  to  forget,  not  confident,  trusting,  i^ray- 
erful.  But  the  work  of  regaining  his?  lost 
estate  progresses : 

"And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  more 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green." 

Things  take  on  a  more  natural  look.  We 
may  think  of  these  returns  of  the  specters 
as  periods  of  remorse,  doubt  and  almost 
despair.  But  he  turns  his  back  resolutely 
on  the  past, 

"And  turns  no  more  his  head. 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread." 

This  is  a  brave  thing  in  life  to  do,  to  put 
the  past  with  its  mistakes,  its  sorrows  and 
its  failures  behind,  and  press  forward  to  bet- 
ter things. 

"  But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me." 

breath  of  hope,  perhaps. 

"  It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears. 
Yet  it  fell  like  a  welcoming." 
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And  now,  as  onward  he  goes,  the  blissful 
end  of  the  voyage  approaches: 

"  Oh  dream  of  Joy !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-houae  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hiU?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 
Is  this  my  own  countree  ? 
We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor  bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray,— 
'O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway.'  " 

What  an  earnest  prayer.  Let  me  realize 
the  blessing  of  my  former  child-like  faith  and 
confidence,  or  let  me  be  forever  unconscious 
of  any  feeling  on  the  subject.  He  can  now 
be  satisfied  with  what  was  so  limited,  so 
simple,  so  unambitious,  so  unquestioning  of 
proof  or  reason. 

"  The  harbor  bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ; 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon." 

Sweet  pictures  of  the  soul's  early  experi- 
ences; the  traveler  is  returning  home. 

But  the  final  rescue  is  soon  to  occur.  He 
sees  the  angelic  spirits  seeming  to  stand  over 
each  corse.  A  good  deed,  a  heavenly  form, 
taking  the  place  of  each  memory  of  guilt. 

"  This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his  hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart,— 
No  voice,  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart." 

He  is  attaining  peace  of  soul;  he  is  ready 
for  the  final  rescue.  The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's 
boy  are  near,  and  with  them  the  Hermit, 
the  kind  sympathetic  father,  who  will  com- 
plete his  freedom  from  guilt,  who  will  wash 
awav  the  ''Albatross'  blood." 


PART  VII. 


Now,  a  final  separation  from  the  wreck  of 
the  past  occurs.  The  vessel  with  all  its  cargo 
of  ghastly  skeleton  memories  of  life's  mis- 
takes sinks  like  lead.  The  voyager  and  his 
accompaniments  part  for  good  and  all.  The 
Pilot's  boat  picks  him  up  and  the  final  trans- 
fer to  firm  land  is  made. 

What  means  the  sinking  of  the  ship  ?  Has 
the  wreck  of  worldly  enterprise  and  ambi- 
tion, with  its  ghastly  failures  sunk  forever 
and  left  surviving  a  soul  that  has  risen  su- 


perior to  worldly  things;  and  is  the  Pilot 
an  agent  or  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  spiritual  movement  which  he  himself 
does  not  understand;  and  is  the  Pilot's  boy 
the  first  instance  of  one  who  attributes 
strange  things  to  demoniacal  influences  sim- 
ply because  he  does  not  understand  them? 

"  This  Hermit  good  lives  in  the  wood 
That  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears ! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  mariners 
That  come  from  a  far  countree." 

Who  is  this  Hermit?  Perhaps  he  is  love 
personified.  The  Comforter,  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  Good  in  some  sense.  But  by 
these  means  he  is  transferred  to  the  firm  and 
sure  foundation;  to  the  stable  and  secure,  as 
compared  with  the  shifting,  insecure  and 
changeable  ocean.  As  he  steps  ashore  he 
pleads,  "0  shrive  me,  shrive  me,  holy  man," 
and  to  the  Hermit,  asking,  he  makes  his 
final  explanation. 

The  change  may  now  be  presumed  to  be 
completely  wrought;  he  is  a  restored,  re- 
deemed, saved  soul.  A  soul  that  feels  con- 
strained to  go  forth  from  land  to  land  having 
strange  power  of  speech  (the  language  of  life 
and  its  experience  in  the  realm  of  spirit  is 
the  same  in  all  lands),  and  relate  his  won- 
derful story,  and  he  speaks  to  those  who 
will  hear. 

"  That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me." 

He  becomes  an  ever-living  witness  of  the 
truth.  He  holds  up  the  lamp  of  experience 
to  guide  those  who  have  eyes  and  are  will- 
ing to  see.  In  this  sense  the  memory  and 
admonitions,  the  precept  and  example  of 
the  good  go  on  through  all  lands,  teaching 
every  man  in  his  own  language,  and  this 
forever.  The  uproar  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  feast  falls  upon  their  ears.  The  wedding 
guest  has  had  a  lesson  on  the  serious  mat- 
ters of  the  soul,  instead  of  a  season  of  sensual 
gratification  and  frivolity.  He  has  com- 
muned with  a  soul, 

•*  That  hath  been  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  the  wide,  wide  sea." 
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A  soul  that  had  put  itaelf  out  of  hannony 
with  the  Divine  plan. 

"  So  lonelF  *twas,  that  God  himMlf 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be.** 

And  now  the  changed  life  manifests  itself 
in  changed  desires: 

"O  »weeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
Tis  ifweeter  far  to  me 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company.— 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  hia  great  Fttther  bend*,— 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  yomhs  and  maidens  gay !  '* 

And  departing  he  leaves  the  wedding  guest 
to  turn  trom  the  worldly  pleasures  and  fri- 
volities, "A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man."  But 
what  a  beautiful  creed  he  leaves;  a  creed 


upon  which  all  can  unite,  the  creed  that  can 
be  made  universal,  the  creed  of  Love : 

*'  Farewell,  ikrewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee  thou  Wedding  Guest,— 
He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  thinga,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

God  is  not  apart  from  the  world.  Man 
lives  not  for  himself  alone.  A  divine  unity 
runs  through  the  universe  in  which  every 
creature  however  humble  has  its  place.  Love 
is  creative,  upbuilding,  not  destructive. 
"  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  God's  Law,"  saith 
the  gospel  of  the  loving  and  gentle  Christ. 

Crawfordsville,  Ikd. 


The  Relation  op  the  Public  SchooIjS  to  the  Health  axi> 

Development  op  the  Child.— I. 

WALKER  SCHELL.  M.  D. 


AT  the  outset  of  my  paper,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  submit  to  the  candid  judgment 
of  teachers,  the  proposition  that  culture  and 
development  of  the  body  is  more  important 
to  the  child  and  the  state  than  training  the 
mind.  The  mind  is  unsound  which  dwells 
in  a  diseased  body.  The  value  of  any  sys- 
tem of  culture  is  measured  by  the  standard 
of  physical  and  mental  health  imparted  to 
the  pupil.  It  is  a  grave  condition  of  affairs 
which  commits  whollv  to  men  trained  to 
impiirt  knowledge,  the  care  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  children. 

Everything,  therefore,  which  pertains  to 
the  care  of  the  health  of  the  child  is  worth v 
of  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention  on  the 
part  of  those  so  largely  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  young.  In  a  free  government 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  educate  chil- 
(Irt^n.  The  common  schools,  maintained  at 
public  expense,  and  o|)en  to  all,  train  in  an 
invaluable  wav  the  child  for  the  dutv  of 
citizenship.      Our  public  schools  are  con- 


ducted as  a  splendid  democracy,  where  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  meet  with  equal  rights, 
and  contend  upon  equal  terms  for  higher 
development.  Culture  is  a  great  necessity, 
but  is  not  of  the  same  importance  as  health. 
The  public  sentiment  which  supports  and 
sustains  attendance,  even  if  compulsory,  is 
commendable,  but  the  health  of  the  child  is 
of  a  vast  deal  more  importance.  It  be- 
hooves  school  boards  and  teachers  to  con- 
sider well  how  the  children  are  educated. 
Mens  9ana  in  corporc  mno,  is  a  motto  that 
should  be  hung  upon  the  wall  of  every 
school-room,  for  I  fear  it  is  too  often  out  of 
mind.  If  a  teacher  could  follow  his  work 
outside  of  the  school-room  he  would  find  a 
number  of  martyrs  among  the  devoted  pupils 
who  cultivate  the  brain  at  the  expense  of 
the  body.  "Those  whom  the  gods  love  die 
young;  but  this  is  not  due  so  much  to  the 
covetousness  of  the  gods,  as  to  the  want  of 
knowledge,  or  lack  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  the  care  of  these  poten- 
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tial  cherubs."  Whoever  has  watched  the 
playful  kitten,  the  young  colt  or  lamb, 
moving  about  in  wild  delight  exercising 
every  muscle  of  the  body,  must  realize  how 
important  exercise  is  to  the  young  animals. 
The  young  lion  in  its  native  forests  is  a 
vastly  different  animal  fix>m  the  pride  of  the 
menagerie. 

Young  people  of  all  ages  should  be  allow- 
ed the  opportunity,  and  encouraged  to  take 
proper  exercise.  Well-dressed  and  good- 
mannered  children  are  a  delight  to  the  eye, 
but  one  is  offended  and  prone  to  look  be- 
neath the  surface  training,  if  the  specimen 
presented  is  a  puny,  weazened  creature,  look- 
ing like  an  over-dressed  doll.  There  is  lit- 
tle danger  that  a  healthy  child  will  play  too 
much — when  fatigued  it  will  rest.  There  is 
rarely  need  for  teachers  to  interrupt  the 
merry  play  of  children.  There  is  much  less 
danger  of  over-play  than  anxious  parents  be- 
lieve. In  play,  all  the  muscles  are  called 
into  activity  and  developed.  The  mind  of 
the  child  enters  into  play  with  zest,  and  it 
is  vastly  more  invigorated  and  refreshed  by 
play  than  by  being  placed  at  a  task.  The 
state  has  wisely  forbidden  child-labor.  The 
chief  concern  of  the  state  is  that  the  child  be 
free  to  develop — profitable  employment  will 
take  care  of  itself  at  the  right  time.  The 
sharp  eyes  of  the  teacher  can  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  detecting  and  reproving  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  child.  It  is 
a  sad  sight  when  the  little  girls  and  boys  are 
made  to  march  to  tasks,  like  soldiers,  to  the 
drum-taps  of  the  orderly  mind  of  the  over- 
zealous  teacher. 

It  was  a  wise  teacher  who  first  introduced 
the  kindergarten  method,  where  children 
are  encouraged  to  play,  and  teaching  is  only 
an  incident.  This  play  that  all  admit  to  be 
quite  proper  in  the  kindergarten  ought  to 
extend  into  the  schools.  The  strong  stu- 
dent will  have  great  need  of  a  well-developed 
chest,  good  digestion  and  a  vigorous  body. 
As  the  child  advances,  harder  tasks  should 
be  given  him,  but  exercise  should  not  be 
denied  older  pupils.     It  should  simply  be 


directed.  They  may  be  taken  into  the 
fields  to  study  nature  and  encouraged  to 
make  observations  during  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. A  generous  teacher  is  nearly  always 
repaid  for  indulgencies,  by  having  worthy 
pupils.  In  early  childhood  the  amount  of 
exercise  of  the  two  sexes  is  much  the  same„ 
but  soon  the  advant^e  is  with  the  boys. 
This  shows  itself  in  the  physical  and  men-^ 
tal  development.  In  early  life  the  superior 
application  of  the  girl  enables  her  to  out- 
strip the  lad,  but  if  she  holds  her  place  from, 
fourteen  to  twenty,  she  does  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  health.  Boys  have  their  games,, 
proper  to  be  indulged  in  at  all  ages,  but 
girls  are  expected  to  do  nothing  more  than 
walk  about  quietly  and  observe  good  man- 
ners. There  is,  no  doubt  just  now,  too  much 
of  a  craze  for  athletics  in  some  of  our  higher- 
schools  for  boys,  but  this  is  denied  to  girls, 
although  there  has  been  much  improve- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  physical,, 
mental,  and  moral  health  of  young  men  and 
women  is  improved  by  plenty  of  exercise. 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  teachers,  yet  I 
fear  that  parents  are  less  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  exercise  than  teachers.  Who  would 
not  rather  see  a  healthy  hoyden  of  a  girl 
running,  skipping,  playing  tennis,  riding  a 
wheel,  or  rowing  a  boat,  than  a  well-man- 
nered invalid!  Too  often  the  foundation  of 
a  life  of  suffering  has  its  origin  in  the  school- 
room. The  play-grounds  of  the  schools  in 
our  cities  and  towns  are  frequently  totally^ 
inadequate  in  size  to  the  needs  of  playful 
children.  In  some  places,  dark  and  musty 
basement  stories  are  used  as  play-grounds,, 
thus  depriving  the  child  of  two  great  requi- 
sites of  healthy  recreation — fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  It  is  false  economy  which  leads 
school  boards  to  utilize  every  foot  of  space 
for  building  purposes.  If  public  parks  are 
the  necessary  breathing  spaces  of  the  city,  it 
is  equally  necessary  to  provide  breathing 
spaces  for  the  young  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  which  occupy  so  much  of 
their  time.     In  the  matter  of  clothing  which 
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is  proper  for  a  child  of  school  age,  the  opin- 
ion ot  a  teacher  will  eeldom  be  asked.    The 
family  physician  ia  not  often  asked  to  give 
•advice.    There  can  certainly  be  no  objection  I 
to  children  being  well  dressed,  yet  if  there  ! 
is    much    display,  the  democracy  of  the  ' 
schools  will  make  life  a  burden  to  the  un- 
happy child.    The  clothing  should  be  neat 
and  clean,  and  in  such  good  taste  as  not  to 
attract    attention.      If  the    parents   have 
money  to  expend  on  clothing  beyond  the 
needs  of  meteorological  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, it  should  be  in  quality  rather  than  or- 
namentation.   In  winter,  good  underwear  is  , 
<if    vasth'   more  importance  than    outside  i 
dress.     It  should  be  of  wool — whether  worn 
ne.tt  to  the  skin  or  not  admits  of  some  de- 
bate.    The  objfL't  uf  i-lothiug  in  winter  is  to 
protect  the  body  from  too  rapid  lose  ot  ani-  I 
ma!  heat.     The  childR'n  of  wealthy  parents  ' 
are  frequently  too  wiirmly  dreesed  and  wear 
too  many  wrajts  about  the  chest,  head  and 
throat.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  under- 
di-essed  children   whu  nre  iimrc  hardy  and  ' 
vigorous,  suffering  also  much  less  Irequently  : 
from  colds  or  throat  and  lung  diseases. 

Tkrite  Havte.  l.-iD.  ] 

What  Shaix  dnutKEN  Fi.at.  I 

Whetber  in  the  home  or  in  the  school  the  names 
of  childhood  posaeEB  an  educative  value  that  is  not  : 
getiemlly  appreciated.    There  is  a  growing  recog-  , 
iijtion  of  the  function  ot  play  as  a  resalt  of  the  i 
kindergarten  movement-  and  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  child  atndy.    But  with  all  the  discussion 
of  the  "  neweducation"  and  the  inveetigationa  in 
child  psycholc^y  the  average  teacher  is  ignorant  , 
of  the  potency  of  the  games  which  children  play. 
The  average  mother  is  indifferent  to  the  pUy  of  i 
her  children  so  long  aa  they  do  not  interrupt  her  . 
house- keeping.    It  ia  the  growing  conviction  of  ' 
students  of  child  life  that  one  of  the  very  moat  se-  . 
riouH  problems  of  education  today  is  the  pipblem 
of  what  our  children  shall  play.    As  said  in  an- 
other article  the  moat  important  question  in  the 
relation  of  the  home  to  the  school  ia  :   What  shall 
cur  children  eat  and  what  shall  they  play,    llie 
question  is  two-fold  :  the  parts  are  complementary. 
The  child's  play  has  the  same  relation  to  his  spir- 
itiial  development  that  his  food  haa  to  his  bodily 
development.    Just  aa  the  body  is  organiced  out  I 


of  the  food  material  wliich  he  eats,  bia  character 
is  built  up  of  the  elements  received  In  the  play  of 
childhood.  His  food  may  be  nutritioos  or  mal- 
nutritious;  so  may  his  play.  His  food  may  con- 
tain poison  ;  so  may  his  games.  Play  is  the  spirit- 
ual food  of  the  child. 

The  games  of  childreu  are  essentially  reproduc- 
tive. The  little  boy  impen^onatea  the  characters 
which  have  impressed  him.  He  is  conductor, 
brakeman,  driver,  merchant,  circus  clown,  law- 
yer, Boldier,  t«icher.  Hi;  dues  not  build  up  his 
blocks — he  makea  a  ehurcli,  courthouse,  wagon, 
fence,  engine,  train,  bridg^^.  He  reproduces  the 
life  which  he  haa  witnes«;(],  the  inatitutiona  which 
surround  him,  the  personalities  that  touch  his  life. 
He  does  not  discriminate  between  good  and  bad. 
He  reproduces  either  wiili  equal  readinefls.  Evil 
imprepsea  the  child  j list  as  readily  SB  the  good, 
but  no  more  bo.  Profanity  is  not  prol^uiity  to  the 
baby— it  is  merely  iutena.'  language,  and  he  re- 
prtxluceB  it  for  that  reason.  It  is  the  intensity  of 
expreaaion  that  reaches  the  I'hild.  All  the  salient 
thoughta,  expressions  and  L^ents  within  hia  hori- 
zon are  repeated  m  hie  pliy.  Ideas  are  incar- 
nated in  a  thiiiisand  chiWi  h  forms.  '  Christmas 
time  atwa>-»  brtnga  with  ii  Santa  C3aus  games; 
Spring  time  the  little  gard  is.  Beligioaa  tenets 
ofu-n  meet  one  mgrotesqiit  i  rma.  Nations  of  jus- 
tice, of  business,  of  governimat,  are  embodied  in  a 
variety  of  childish  creations.  Even  the  spirit  of  the 
child's  environment  is  reproduced  with  remarka- 
ble fidelity.  The  play  po'ii"!  of  lifeis  "the period 
oliniseination"— theiH'ri."lof  great  activity  and 
culture  of  imaginaiion.  It  is  the  mosttertile  peri- 
od for  the  formation  of  stiiiidarde  of  taste.  The 
quality  ot  imagination  aiui  i:iBte  developed  ia  very 
largely  determined  by  tlit-  ijualityof  the  child's 
play-aetivity.  The  law  of  apperception  prevails 
here.  Healthy  piny  devel<.i|ib^  healthy  imagination 
and  refined  ta^te.  Sordid,  lnw play  throws  down 
both  and  fixes  a  low  trend  in  the  cUld's  life.  The 
taste  involved  in  the  game  tends  to  fix  itself  in 
character — does  so  if  not  overthrown.     ■ 

Play  is  spontaneous :  it  it  the  original  relation 
of  individuality  to  the  mar^a  of  impressions  re- 
ceived. It  is  the  prociiea  lyand  in  which  the 
child  asserts  itself— in  wbiih  he  reveals  to  the 
world  the  sphei'e  which  he  will  occupy.  It  ia  a 
kind  of  platform  or  inaiigurnl  address  foreshadow- 
ing the  future  man.  Pby  in  more  than  mere  re- 
production—it contains  an  ulement  of  self-asser- 
tion which  modi&ea  tlie  lepioduction  by  placing 
the  stamp  of  the  child's  instinctive  Individuality 
upon  it.  The  child  give&  cKpresaioD  to  the  im- 
pressions whicli  he  has  received  with  the  stampof 
his  own  authority- he  reisi^^iies  these  impresdons 
as    his   own  I.      His   game   i'  him    hia 
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own  creation — otherwise  it  is  of  little  or  no 
interest  to  him.  The  element  of  creation  is  essen- 
tial in  healthy  play — indeed,  in  all  healthy  activ- 
ity. Play  is  also  a  process  of  self-revelation — a 
process  of  discovery  of  what  one  can  do.  The 
play  impulse  is  practically  the  impulse  of  self-rev- 
elation functioning  toward  the  ideal,  constituted  of 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child's 
life.  In  this  way  the  external  becomes  the  ideal, 
and  play  becomes  a  process  of  realizing  the  ideal. 

Beflection  upon  the  educative  value  of  these 
characteristics — ^reproduction  of  environment  and 
the  impression  mass,  activity  of  imagination, 
spontaneity,  self-assertion,  self-revelation,  crea- 
tiveness — will  give  a  somewhat  fair  conception  of 
the  educative  value  of  play.  The  childhood  peri- 
od is  a  period  of  play,  i)eriod  of  spontaneous  self- 
assertive,  self-revealing  reproduction  of  the  child's 
social  and  nature  environment.  The  games  which 
children  play  are  more  or  less  conventional  repro- 
ductions, but  all  involve  the  functions  which  con- 
stitute really  educative  activity.  Play  is  Nature's 
means  of  education,  and  Nature's  methods  are 
usually  effective. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  is  this — All 
play  is  educative,  "free  play"  highly  so.  The 
games  which  children  play  are  their  spiritual  food. 
To  limit  their  play  is  to  starve  them,  to  defile 
their  play  is  to  poison  them,  to  exalt  their  play  is 
to  ennoble  their  characters  and  strengthen  their 
powers.  The  child  lives  by  play — his  life  is  play. 
It  is  thus  he  grows  if  he  grows  at  all.  It  is  thus 
largely  that  he  gets  the  trend  of  his  life.  Of 
course  play  is  not  everything.  "Work"  has  its 
function  even  in  the  training  of  very  young  chil- 
dren. Yet  it  is  practically  true  that  the  individual 
becomes  in  manhood  that  which  he  plays  in  child- 
hood. Revolutions  may  change  the  movement, 
but  revolutions  do  not  always  come.  The  play  of 
childhood  is  a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  the  role  which 
the  individual  will  assume  in  the  drama  of  later 
years.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gist  of  all  method 
is  this:  "Let  the  child  live  in  his  childhood 
way  the  life  which  you  would  have  him  live  in 
manhood's  day."  Psychology  shows  that  he  be- 
comes what  he  plays.  Is  it  idle  to  insist  that 
herein  lies  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
home  and  school?  Is  it  worthy  of  suggestion 
that  method  on  the  playground  and  in  the  nursery 
are  as  important  as  method  in  the  school-room  ? 
That  the  activities  of  the  play-ground  are  often 
exceedingly  more  far-reaching  than  those  of  the 
school-room  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  the  teach- 
er's labor  is  often  lost  because  of  counteracting  in- 
fluences in  the  games  which  children  play  outside 
the  school-room?  The  above  presumes  that  chil- 
dren play  outside  of  the  school-room.    It  is  re- 


gretted that  too  many  children  do  not.  Too  many 
schools  have  no  play-ground.  It  is  too  bad  that 
land  is  so  valuable  that  children  must  lose  much 
of  the  best  part  of  their  school  life.  There  is  no 
culture  superior  to  the  training  received  by  the 
young  American  on  a  school  yard  on  which  ideal 
democracy  holds  sway  and  popular  opinion  is  ac- 
tive. He  gets  here  a  civic  training  that  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  feared  that  in  the  development  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  increasing  use  of  di- 
rected play  "  and  manual  training  in  our  schools 
we  may  forget  the  incomparable  value  of  "  free 
play."  There  is  a  certain  vigor  of  thought,  feel- 
ing and  will,  and  of  body,  that  gymnastics  cannot 
give. 

These  are  not  new  thoughts  by  any  means. 
Froebel  urged  them  long  ago.  The  ancient  Greeks 
based  much  of  their  school  education  upon  the 
principles  of  play.  Froebel' s  Mother  Play  is  a  re- 
markable compilation  of  games  illustrating  the 
possibilities  of  play.  The  book  should  be  studied 
by  every  parent  and  by  teachers  from  the  univer-^ 
sity  president  to  the  kindei^gartner.  Froebel 
found  that  children  are  very  strongly  influenced 
by  their  games.  He  found  that  they  come  to  have 
the  spirit  of  the  characters  which  they  imperson- 
ate. If  they  play  robber  they  get  the  robber's 
spirit — the  robbing  instinct  is  fostered.  If  they 
play  farmer  they  develop  the  farmer's  interest. 
Games  of  charity  beget  the  spirit  of  charity.  Cruel 
games  beget  cruelty.  Games  involving  unsocial 
relations  tend  to  beget  unsocial  dispositions. 
Games  involving  assertion  of  individuality  devel- 
op self-assertion.  It  is  said  that  actors  become 
the  characters  which  they  represent — children  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  Games  involving  digni- 
fied relations  and  attitudes  go  toward  fixing  those 
attitudes  in  the  child.  The  kindei^gartner  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  truth  of  the  above.  The  quality 
of  the  playing  has  often  more  influence  than  the 
subject  matter  of  the  game.  Every  public  school 
teacher  knows  that  rude  play  makes  ruder  boys ; 
every  mother  knows  that  quarrelsome  play  breeds 
quarrelsomeness.  It  is  not  true  that ' '  children  can 
live  like  little  pigs  and  turn  out  all  right  in  the 
end."  And  child  living  means  child  play.  The 
following  maybe  enunciated  as  a  law:  "Play 
fosters  in  the  child  the  instinct  which  gave  birth 
to  the  thing  played,  and  the  spirit  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  game.  The  very  fibres  are  stained 
and  flavored  like  Dr.  Holmes'  meerschaum  by  the 
passions  and  ideals  that  are  given  expression  in  the 
spontaneity  of  play.  The  new  instrument  is  col- 
ored by  the  quality  of  the  music  drawn  from  it. 
If  the  lower  keys  only  are  touched  the  sounding 
boards  become  vibratile  to  lower  tones.  The 
child's  heart  is  a  harp  whose  strings  are  at  the 


mercy  of  spontaneity.  If  but  coarser  sentituEiits 
are  touched,  if  only  the  lower  chorde  aiv  struck, 
the  lower  tones  will  color  hie  heart.  But  it  the 
%eari  be  wade  to  vibrate  with  }ay  and  love  and 
sympHlliy.  it  ie  thereby  made  pur«  and  eneot. 
f*weet  toned  play  stains  every  fibre  of  the  individ- 
ual witli  sweetneea  juat  a»  the  violin  is  colored  by 
■the  nuaic  ii  makea." 

W.  A.  M1LI.IS. 


The  Belatiox  of  the  Univehsity  and 

THE  Hitill  fiCllOOI.. 

The  queetion  mieed  in  the  topic  assigned  we 
to  write  upon  is  nnusiuil,  only  in  the  point  of 
view  from  whicli  the  matl«r  is  to  be  considered. 
^'  The  Relation  of  the  High  Seliool  to  the  College  " 
is  the  usual  form  in  which  thia  subject  lias  come 
before  the  teacher«  of  Indiana  ;  while  the  question 
usuBlly  raised  is,  "  What  does  the  High  .School 
■owe  the  Collie?"  I  think  these  subjects  have 
been  fairly  treated  bythe  college  men  and  women. 
Wliat  has  been  said  is,  in  the  main,  true.  In 
■changing  the  form  of  the  question,  however,  we 
may  find  that  it  has  another  interesting  side — that 
there  are  ollter  true  things — that  the  relations  and 
oblations  of  the  university  and  high  school  are 
onutuaL 

The  term  college,  as  I  shall  use  it  in  this  paper, 
is  made  to  include  all  institutions  of  higher  leai'n- 
ing  except  tlioee  of  a  purely  professional  charac- 
"Itfr.  Indeed.  I  shall  use  it  in  its  ordinary  seni^.  I 
shall  use  the  term  in  iiB  collective  sense,  having 
reference  to  all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
rather  than  any  particular  one.  Tlie  normal 
school  being,  so  Car  as  my  paper  is  concerned,  a 
strictly  professional  school,  will  not  come  within 
the  range  of  my  treatment  of  the  topic. 

To  attempt  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  high  school  is  like  attempting  to  trace 
■the  relation  of  parent  and  child.  The  collie,  in 
some  form  or  other  is  the  source,  the  fountain- 
head,  the  parent  of  the  high  school.  It  was  at 
the  call  of  these  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  the  high  school  came  to  exist.  If  the  col- 
lege had  done  nothing  more  for  the  world  than 
this  it  would  have  amply  justified  its  right  to  be. 
Ttie  college  not  only  called  the  secondary  ech<:>ol 
into  being,  but  it  has  given  form  and  character  to 
it.  Indeed,  the  chantcler  of  all  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  our  Bt*te  and  country  to-day,  is  what  llie 
■coll^ie  and  university  of  America  are  making  it. 

Id  the  development  of  schools  the  collc^  came 
first,  otferingopportunitiesfor"  liberal  education" 
to  those  who  miglit  puss  the  necessary  entrance 
«saminations.    Tlie  preparation  for  these  exam- 


was  made  in  the  home  or  in  lb«  private 
school.  This  was  the  old  academy,  which  has  al- 
most wholly  given  place  to  the  high  school.  It 
offered  courses  to  those  who  were  sufficiently 
equipped  in  the  elementary  branches,  which  in 
turn  were  taught  in  the  home  or  private  element- 
ary schools.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  origin  of 
our  public  school  syatera,  and  though  the  form  of 
it  has  changed  materially,  the  relation  of  tlie  parts 
issUBlained  to  a  marvelous  degree. 

From  the  very  first,  the  college  determined 
what  the  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school 
slumld  be.  This  was  quite  natural  and  right,  lor 
secondary  instruction  then  meant  inerely  prepara- 
tion for  college.  Academic  instruction  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  life  or  living,  but  the  object  was 
rather  a  certain  attainment  in  scholarship— knowl- 
edge— learning.  Education  was  no  part  of  the 
plan.  That  belonged  exclusively  to  the  college. 
Great  changes  have  been  wrought  since  then  in 
the  course  of  the  secondarj-  school,  but  these 
changes  were  wrought  by  the  college  iteelf.  Aa  it 
enlarged  and  extended  its  own  course  to  meet  the 

I  requirements  of  growing  thought  in  education, 
new  requiremenia  for  admission  must  be  made 
and  met :  and  thus,  gradual  changes  were  brought 

I  about  wliich  so  enlaiiged  the  usefulness  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  that  the  state  adopted  it  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  The  old  Academy 
became  the  high  school.     A  private  educslional 

,  enterprise  became  a  public  educational  duty.    Sec- 

'  ondarv-  instruction  became  a  part  of  the  business 

!  of  the  public  school. 

But  the  old  college  preparatory  school,  on  be- 
coming a  public  high  school,  did  not  go  out  of  the 

I  business  of  preparing  pupils  for  college.  Indeed, 
since  in  Indiana  the  college  itself  is  merged  into 
the  tmiversity,  the  high  school  is  the  only  school 
of  preparation  which  the  state  provides  and  recog- 
nizes.   The  regulation  which  requires  the  univer- 

I  sity  to  admit  high  school  graduates  without  ex- 
aminaliou,  in  reality  requires  the  high  school  to 
make  whatever  preparation  the  university  may 
demand.  Thus,  the  high  school  has  its  course 
dominated  with  an  absolutism  never  dreamed  of 

I  in  the  pasl^    This  is  not  an  occasiioi  foralarm,  but 

I  rather  one  for  congratulation.     .\s  the  university 

I  finds  out  more  and  more  nearly  what  ita  entrance 
requirements  i:>ught  to  be,  the  high  school  coarse 
will  approach  more  nearly  what  it  ought  lo  be. 
Tl\is  will  mean   a   wider  unifonnity   of   ntotter, 


methtM],  and  purpose  in  the  cours 
comparatively  recent  there  were  as  : 
secondary  courses  of  study  as  there 
colleges  to  prepare  for.  From  tliat  ti 
eni,  when  all  must  conform,  in  si 
least,  to  the  requirements  of  the  un 
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lany  different 
vere  different 
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)i  period  of  yeure,  bttt  it  JH   a  long  step  in  ad- 
■•  for  the  high  achool.     May  we  not  look  for- 
o  llif  lime  when  llie  uni\t^rBity  of  lodiaiia, 
rtiie  of  ita  position  at  the  head  of  our  ediica- 
i  ^yatcTii  and  its  superior  opportunitiea  for  the 
uf  educaUonai  qnealions,  will  work  out  for 
EBtrictly  uniform  course? 
I  have  used  the  term  university  of  Indiana.    By 
this  I  do    not   me&n    the    Indiana    Uni\'er^ity, 
but  Che  university  lyttem  at  Indiana.    This  insti- 
i  has    succeeded    the    deiioininationAl  col- 
n  the  direction  of  secondary  inainiction,  and 
fthis  faet.  may  fairly  be  attributed  the  progress 
i  unifonuity  in  the  high  Hihool  course. 
the    requirementa    placed    upon    the    high 
)ol  by  the  anirersity.  I  think  it  cannot  lie  said 
It  moderation  lias  always  been  practiced.    In  fact 
Xdouht  if  morecan  be  said  than  that  these  require- 
e  have  mmetima  been  moderate.    Each  year 
demands  are  made  which  simply  cannot  be  met. 

I  think,  however,  in  thiB  particular,  the  institu- 
lioQ  is  not  wholly  to  blame.  It  is  possible  for  us 
to  mistake  the  claim  of  gome  one  branch  of  it  for 
the  demand  of  the  whole.  The  voice  of  the  inati- 
tution  is  sometimes  drowned  in  the  clitmor  of  a 
department.  Perhaps  a  fair  criticism  might  be 
luade  just  here.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  these 
ilpnmuds  through  the  institution  rather  than 
tljntugh  a  single  department?  Ic  cannot  but  be 
npparent,  even  ta  a  casual  observer,  that  each  de- 
{•artment  of  the  university  would  have  lbs  own 
atibjeet  dominate  the  high  school  course.  This 
would  not  be  discouraging  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tact  that  these  denumde  are  sometimes  mnde  with 
sufficient  emphaaia  to  frighten  many  well-meaning 
teachers  into  an  attempt  at  compliance.  I  have 
the  grtal«st  admiration  for  the  man,  who,  in  the 
iiiidot  of  hiB  department,  believes,  and  makes 
■•rervbody  else  believe,  tliat  his  branch  of  learning 

I  wry  center  of  all  learning;  but  when  he 
t  before  a  body  of  high  school  teachers,  who 
t  care  to  know  about  the  importance  of  )iis 
Unent,  bnt  rether  what  his  branch  is  good 
the  educHtion  of  a  youth,  we  have  a  riglit  u> 
I  that  he  will  push  his  department  far  [ 
b  into  the  perspecti\-e  to  see  it  in  relation  to 
aome  other  things,  and  that  b>:  will  li'll  us  tlie 
truth  about  it.  Tn  me  as  a  nuin,  and  a  student,  it 
may  be  intensely  interesting  as  a  branch  of  study, 
a  teacher,  it  is  interesting  to  me  only  as  an 
th  which  to  do  my  work, 
rben  tlie  high  school  diploma  was  made  the 
of  admission  to  the  university  die 
irgf  controling  the  course  of  study  was  lodged 

II  tliat  institution.  With  the  acquisition  of  tliat 
pcrwcr  cnnie  the  re8|>onBtbility  of  undemanding  it.  | 

_Km>  were  wt  to  work  upon  it,  with  results  so  sat-  [ 


isfoclory  that  each  year  the  univeraiiy  itself  has 
received  new  and  increased  confidence  and  finan- 
cial support.,  With  this  new  responsibility,  ii  has 
gone  into  the  whole  field  of  the  public  school,  giv- 
ing us  u  uniform  common  school  course,  and  a 
high  school  course  that  has  many  of  the  elements 
of  uniformity. 

One  of  these  elements,  which  is  not  yet  clearly 
understood  by  the  high  school  teachers  them- 
selves, hut  which  is  being  emphasized  with  con- 
siderable eai'neslnesa  by  the  university,  is  that  of 
the  parpoM  of  the  course.  It  is  no  longer  a  courae 
(  of  preparation  for  collie  but  a  course  of  prepara- 
1  lion  for  life.  In  other  words  the  university  has 
learned  that  the  best  preparation  for  life  is  the 
beet,  preparation  for  college.  "The  preparation 
that  fits  for  life  muM  fit  for  college,"  is  a  i«cent 
,  utterance  on  this  question.  This  is  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction.  We  have  learned  bo  recently 
that  it  seems  but  yesterday,  that  the  high  school 
does  not  have  to  do  with  college  merely,  but  with 
life ;  that  its  btisinesa  is  not  to  prepare  the  pupil 
to  grapple  with  college  examination  but  with 
affaire  ;  not  to  t«Bch  "subjects"  and  "brHnehes" 
but  people ;  not  to  produce  scholars  but  young 
men  and  women.  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  ex- 
pression "preparation  for  life."  It  seems  to  uie 
that  it  it  life — four  years  of  life  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, and  so  is  the  fullest,  completes!  life  which 
the  pupil  is  capable  of  living  during  that  time. 
Not  so  much  teaching  of  this,  that,  and  the  otlier 
— so  many  hours  a  week  for  so  many  weeks — but 
rather  so  much  liring — so  many  sets  of  life  con- 
ditions suited  to  his  present  life  attJiinment.  This 
manner  of  living,  carried  out  into  the  college,  or 
business,  or  both,  must  Im  the  beet  prvparation  for 
the  next  step  in  the  life  process  even  to  the  grave 
and  beyond.  It  is  preparation  for  life  just  as  any 
other  period  is  a  preparation  for  whatever  of  life 
may  lie  beyond  it,  Let  the  course  be  what  it 
may,  or  even  let  there  be  no  course  at  all,  these 
life  processes  go  right  on.  The  relation  of  the 
high  school  course  to  the  life  processea  of 
youth  and  maiden  is  a  field  into  which  the  Ut 
veraity  must  send  its  keenest  men. 

But  here  iignin  the  leaching  of  the  iui^titubl  __ 
dix-s  not  always  appear  in  its  dcpart.ments.  The 
uuinber  of  men  ond  women  to  whom  the  iiniver- 
wily  has  not  made  itself  understfKiil  on  this  puini 
is  large — perhaps  larger  than  the  number  to  whom 
it  has  been  mode  clear.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  latter  go  o\it  into  the  h^h  school  and  teach 
without  any  adequate  notion  of  what  it  in  for. 
This  BU(^-sta  another  phase  of  my  subject,  lo 
which  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  my  |)ai>er. 
By  far  the  graveat  question  that  now  confronts 
the  uuiversity  in  its  relation  to  tlie  high  sclioul, 
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lies  not  in  ihe  eourra  of  study,  but  in  the  prepara-  | 
tion  of  tb<;  high  school  teacher.    Few,  I  think,   | 
iriltqueBtion  the  right  of  the  uoiveraitj-  to  exer- 
cise that  (unction.    Neither  does  the  univereity  I 
que»ilit)n  its  duty  to  do  this,  nor  is  it  neglecting  to  I 
equip  it^lf  for  that  purpose.     No  function  proba-  < 
bly  lias  greater  prominence  in  the  university  of  | 
America  to-day  than  that  of  the  preparation — the  ' 
training  of  the  t«acher.    Ilere  again  noiliing  is  ■ 
Milled.    The  subject  is  Btill  in  ite  eiperiment»l 
Blage.    No  two  inetitiitions  agree — scarcely    any  : 
two  departments  of  the  same  institution  i^ree  ae  i 
to  the  teacher's  equipment  for  hia  work.     There  is   j 
one  item  in  the  teacher's  preparation,  however,   ] 
npon  which  there  is  practically  a  uniform  opinion  j 
among  university  and  college  men.    Thiii  item  is  '■ 
the  one  of  Bcholarsfaip.    All  agree  that  whatever  j 
else  he  is,  the  t«acher  mtti  be  a  scholar.    That  is,  | 
lie  nuist  know  the  branches  he  is  to  to  teach.    But  ' 
herein  lies  a  danger  which  is  so  seriong  that  it  can 
not  be  ignored.    80  necesrary  ie  scholarship  as  an 
element  of  the  teacher's  preparation,  and  so  uni- 
form is  the  opinion  upon  this  point,  that  it  comes,   1 
in  many  instances,  to  be  re^rded  06  the  on/y  es-   , 
eenlial  element.    That  no  one  can  teach  what  he 
does  not  know  comes  to  mean  that  one  cin  teach 
what  he  does  thoroughly  know.    Everybody  be- 
lieves the  first — nobody  ought  to  believe  the  lat- 
ter.   Tlint  the  university  is  teaching  that  doctrine  | 
I  do  not  believe.     That  niany  of  its  departments   ' 
are  doing  so.  is  dangerously  true.    Still,  the  High 
school  teacher,  whatever  his  professional  training, 
must  be  scholarly.    This  is  the  point  of  universal  ' 
agreement,  and  towards  this  end  all  are  working. 
Out  of  chaos  will  at  last  come  order.     By  and  by   , 
we  shall  know  as  certainly  what  the  equipment  of 
the  teacher  should  be  as  we  now  know  that  of  the  | 
lawyer  or  the  doctor. 

AV'hen  some  sort  of  a  conclusion  has  been  ' 
reached  aa  to  the  teacher's  preparation,  may  we  | 
not  e.\pect  tliat  steps  will  be  taken  looking  toward  , 
the  proper  means  of  finding  the  t«acher  to  pre-  , 
pare?  At  present  all  sorts  of  stuff  are  being  used  | 
as  material  out  of  which  to  make  school  teachers,  j 
The  pedagogical  department  of  the  university  is 
open  to  all  comers,  and  yet  all  cannot  be  teachers.  I 
Even  the  normal  school,  whose  only  business  is 
the  training  of  teachers,  ia  compelled  to  receive  1 
and  train  all  alike,  because  no  adequate  means 
are  yet  at  hand  by  which  it  can  be  determined  ! 
whether  or  not  the  candidalJ)  can  be  a  teacher.  It  j 
is  a  thousand  times  more  important  that  I  know  at  , 
the  beginning  whether  I  can  leach,  than  that  I  I 
learn  how  to  teach  only  to  discover  in  the  end  ' 
that  I  can't  do  it.  There  must  be  a  law  underly-  , 
ing  this  somewhere,  but  we  have  not  yet  found  it.   : 

If,  with  all  the  geneml  and  qtecial  training  that  ] 


the  university,  and  even  the  normal  school  can 
pve  a  man,  he  may  yet  fail  thrnugh  inherent  un- 
fitness, what  may  be  expected  of  him  who  under- 
takes to  teach  without  ever  having  given  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  a  serious  thought  in  all  his  life? 
And  it  is  in  this  eonnection  that  I  wish  t«  point  ont 
what  I  regard  as  strange  want  of  consideration  on 
the  part  of  tlie  university.  1  mean  the  indis- 
criminate recommendation  of  university  graitu- 
ates  (or  high  school  positions,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  university  is  careless  here  to  a  degree 
that  renders  it  blamable.  Tlie  general  eonrse  at 
the  university  will  make  him  a  better  teacher 
then  lie  could  be  without  it,  just  as  it  will  make 
him  a  better  lawyer  or  doctor.  The  university 
would  never  dream  of  setting  him  to  work  iit 
practicing  law  or  medicine  without  first  having 
taught  him  somclhing  about  law  or  medicine. 
And  yet,  without  having  taught  him  a  line  on  the 
subject  of  school  teaching,  it  sets  him  to  work  at 
leaching  school.  What  justification  can  be  given 
of  a  practice  so  general  as  to  be  almost  universal  ? 
What  reason  can  there  be  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  young  man  for  a  high  school  position 
who  has  never  taught  a  day ;  never  read  a  line  on 
the  subject  of  teaching,  never  meant  to  be  a 
teacher  and  does  tiot  now  mean  to  be  one,  whose 
only  equipment  ig  his  university  course  with 
medicine,  law,  or  mechanical  engineering  in  view. 
Even  though  he  has  studied,  and  studied  well 
the  branches  he  is  to  teach,  while  he  can  not  work 
at  all  without  that,  these  are  but  the  tools  with 
which  to  do  his  work.  Were  he  an  anisan,  he- 
would  know  that  his  knowledge  of  the  tools  i» 
only  preliminary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  business. 
He  would  understand  that  he  must  not  only  know 
his  tools,  but  must  know  the  material  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  used  and  the  Ihiiig  to  be  wrmtghl  mit 
of  that  materi'ii.  Even  (he  ditch  digger  under- 
stands  this.  -\s  a  man  of  inquiring  mind,  he  will 
be  interested  in  the  study  of  the  material,  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  about  his  spade ;  but,  as  a  ditch  digger,  he 
tmut  be  interested  in  its  adaptability  to  the  purpose- 
for  which  it  was  designed— that  of  moving  dirt. 
As  a  man  of  intelligence,  he  may  care  to  know 
something  of  the  geological  and  chemical  forma- 
tion of  the  soil  through  which  his  ditch  is  to- 
be  made  ;  but  as  a  ditch  di^er,  he  tnujtf  know  it 
with  reference  to  its  moiiilnlity.  Again,  as  a  man^ 
he  may  speculate  upon  the  adaptability  of  this 
particular  soil  (or  all  sorts  of  eicavations  and  em- 
bankments 1  but  again,  as  a  ditch  digger,  he  mvrt 
have  a  clear,  well  defined  notion  of  this  particular 
direction,  depth,  bonndaries  at 
point;  and  then,  last  of  all,  he  must  be  able- 
st all  t**"  '^QdiUom  neceaaary  to  produce- 
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that  particular  excavation — he  must  know  Iww  to 
do  the  work.  This  is  true  in  every  department  of 
industrial  life.  Onlv  the  school  teacher  is  sent 
into  the  field  to  work  with  no  equipment  but  the 
naked  tools,  with  no  adequate  notion  of  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  he  is  to  work,  nor  the  object  to 
be  accomplished,  nor  the  way  pointed  out  by 
which  it  mav  be  done. 

The  university  owes  it  to  the  high  school  to 
furnish  all  who  want  to  become  teachers  with 
some  sx)ecia]  training  at  least ;  and  to  see  to  it  that 
those  who  do  not  want  to  be  teachers  and  who 
will  not  accept  some  8X)ecial  training,  do  not  get 
recommendations  for  high  school  positions. 

D.  C.  Arthur. 

DXJANSPORT,  I.VD. 


Method  in  Arithmetic— XIV. 

Typical  Plans — The  Law  of  Increase  and  De- 
crease IN  Simple  Numbers. 

Notation  and  numeration  are  not  always  easy 
topics. 

At  first  children  learn  to  read  and  write  numbers 
in  a  sort  of  isolated  way.  Each  number  stands  for 
itself,  has  its  own  idea  and  form  of  expression. 

The  child  very  vaguely  sees  any  bond  of  unity 
in  these  forms.  In  learning  ten,  'tis  true,  he  has 
taken  a  step  i n  the  general  procedure.  In  learning 
one  hundred,  has  taken  another.  But  he  has 
made  no  conscious  unity  of  these,  and  new  num- 
bers confuse  him.  He  can  rarely  either  read  or 
write  them  independently.  He  has  not  general- 
ized this  knowledge. 

The  teacher  wishes  him  to  see  that  he  ha.s  a  law 
for  all  numbers.  He  must  lead  him  to  see  this  law 
and  thereafter  to  use  it.  Hence  he  plans  some- 
what as  follows : 

I.     The  subject-matter  in  this  case  is  the  law  for 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  numbers. 

1.  They  increase  in  value  from  right  to  left 
in  a  tenfold  ratio. 

2.  They  decrease  in  value  from  left  to  right 
in  a  tenfold  ratio. 

Or, 
Ten  units  of  a  lower  order  make  one  of 
the  next  higher  order. 
One  unit  of  a  higher  makes  ten  of  the 
next  lower  order. 

The  ends  to  be  reached  are  determined  by  the 
child's  threefold  nature. 

1.  The  child  must  be  led  to  know  this  law. 

2.  He  must  be  led  to  feel  in  a  proper  way 
in  regard  to  this  subject-matter.  This 
feeling  will  show  itself  in  expectation, 
surprise  and  satisfaction. 

3.  He  must  be  induced  to  exercise  choic^ 


1. 


2. 


II. 


in  relation  thereto.  These  are  all  re- 
lated to  his  rational  unfolding,  to  the 
greatest  value  from  the  lesson  itself. 

III.  Steps  the  child  must  take  in  the  process  of 
learning  this  law. 

1.  The  law  of  increase. 

a.  He  must  rethink  a  number  of  two 
orders  and  having  the  same  number 
in  each  order. 

b.  Think  the  value  of  each  in  its  order 
and  in  relation  to  the  other. 

c.  Think  their  unitv. 

d.  Repeat  this  process  with  other  num- 
bers similarly  constructed. 

e.  Repeat  the  above  with  numbers  hav- 
ing three  orders. 

f.  Generalize  the  truth  discovered. 

2.  The  law  of  decrease. 

a.  The  steps  are  similar  to  those  given 
for  increase. 

3.  Combine  the  two  truths  and  express  in 
a  general  law. 

IV.  Basis  for  this  work. 

1.  The  child  has  a  knowledge  of  numbers 
to  one  hundred. 

2.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  the  first  three 
orders  and  their  uses  in  addition  and 
subtraction. 

a.  In  addition,  the  child  has  learned 
that  ten  units  make  one  ten  and  ten 
tens  make  one  hundred. 

b.  In  subtraction,  they  have  learned 
that  one  hundred  equals  ten  tens 
and  one  ten  equals  ten  units. 

V.  Means  to  be  used  to  stimulate  the  activity  de- 

sired. 

1.  Several  numbers  of  two  orders,  the  fig- 
ures alike,  to  stimulate  the  first  move- 
ment. 

2.  Call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  figure 
in  units'  place  and  of  the  one  in  tens' 
place.  This  will  cause  the  law  for  tens 
and  units  to  appear. 

3.  Repetition  of  the  above  with  several 
pupils  and  with  several  numbi^rs.  To 
fix  the  law  and  lead  to  generalization. 

4.  Call  attention  to  the  value  expressed  in 
a  higher  order  and  then  in  a  lower.  To 
suggest  the  law  of  decrease. 

5.  Repetition  of  the  above  to  aid  in  gener- 
alization. 

6.  Have  every  child  state  in  good  form  the 
law  of  increase  and  decrease  as  he  sees  it. 
To  make  expression  equal  to  thought  and 
to  further  aid  in  knowing  the  law  and 
to  t^st  the  work  done  in  the  recitation. 
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other  devices  will  Buggesl  themselves  to  tlit? 
thougfatful  teacher.  Puller  analy«s  o!  the  st^pe 
and  the  means  ub(^  will  also  follow. 

The  li3S6on  is  for  a  third  year  class.  It  requires 
greater  continuity  of  thinking  and  stronger  powers 
o(  inference  than  previous  lessons  have  demanded. 

When  the  pupil  has  mastered  this  law,  he  cun 
t^usily  learn  the  law  for  other  numb'^rs,  as  denomi- 
nates, whether  the  Bcalos  are  varied  or  uniform. 
Samuel  E.  Harwooh. 


CONCEBKING  DSCIMALS. 

Do  you  insist  that  the  little  word,  and,  shall  not 
creep  in  in  reading  numbers  except  where  it 
Bilands  for  the  decimal  point?  If  yon  di>  not,  you 
and  your  pupils  will  bo  apt  to  he  struggling  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond  before  the  subject  uf  decimals 
is  flnisiied ! 

Do  you  have  (he  point  placeil  jirifl  in  writing 
decimals?  Or  do  you  allow,  and  perhaps  aid  and 
abet  in  the  practice,  of  writing  the  aigniScant  fig- 
ures first,  and  then  ftUing  in  zeros  "in  front"  of 
them  till  the  required  denomination  is  reached,— 
at  Irniht,  the  orders  being  slowly  and  painfully 
"counted"  the  wliile? 

Ijogical,  is  it  not, — and  fine  discipline  for  the 

Ituitt  upon  the  child's  placing  the  decimal  point 
lirel,  and  then,  without  any  "c>>unting,"  writing 
the  decimal. 

Suppose  he  is  asked  to  write  110D3  millionths. 
It  certainly  will  not  require  any  undue  eicriion  of 
the  brain  for  him  to  think,  "milliontha,  sixlh 
pbce  ;  11003.  five  places  ;— one  cipher  needed." 

A  good  ]ireliminary  drill  to  insure  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  rending  and  writing  decimals,  is  to 
have  the  pupils  stand  in  an  old  fashioned  "  line  " 
and  give  out  to  them  the  naaitt  and  placra  uf  the 
decimal  orders,  ( thus,  tcn-thousandthg,  hun- 
dredths, milliontha,  etc.,  and  fifth,  second,  sixth, 
eK.,)  allowing  the  one  who  corrects  a  "miss"  to 
go  ahead,  as  in  spelling.  It  is  well  to  have  a  sim- 
ilar drill  in  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  the 
names  of  the  orders. 

For  practice  in  writing  decituals.  a  drill  at  the 
board,  in  which  the  l«achcr  gives  out  the  niim- 
bei9,  is  obviously  the  best.  Mieiakee  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  Moreover,  a  habit  of  celerity  is  nb- 
lained.  A  system  ot  "  bell  taps,"  and  finanm  in 
marking  all  work  wrong,  not  done  according  to 
directions,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  les^jn 
both  a  valuable  one  and  a  delightful  one  to  I  he 
pupils. 

Attention  aliould  be  called  (o  the  use  oi  the  hy- 
phen in  writing  the  names  of  the  denominations, 
nace  upon  the  board  the  words,  four  hundred 


thousandtlis.  for  instance.  Ask  yotir  class  to 
write  it  in  u  decimal.  The  result  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  a  number  of  .JiW'i,  and  a  number  ol 
.oocoi'i.  This  will  demonstrate  clearly  the  neces- 
sity of  u^ng  the  hyphen  in  cerlAin  cases. 

In  mutti plication  of  decimals,  eschew  the  ciim- 
plex  and  involved  methods  of  analysis  in  vogue  in 
some  schools,  and  use  instead  the  simpio  and  com- 
mon sense  explanation  given  in  Thr  Wotrrn 
TttKbur. 

I'roblem.    .42X.34. 

.Solulion.  "If  thf  farion  werr  mhole  numliert.  At 
product  tcould  bf  IfXS.  Dividing  a  faOor  dMdft  Ihf 
ftrodwt  by  the  mamt  numfier.  S'lire  eaek  faeliir  u  di- 
vided hy  100.  thr  product  in  divided  Inj  10.000." 

In  division  of  decimals,  that  liii€  nairt  of  so 
many  pupils,  diflicnity  and  "  haphasardneae  "  in 
placing  the  point  in  the  quotient  may  be  done 
away  with  by  recouise  to  the  following  method  : 
(Quoted  from  an  article  written  tot  tnidUggnee.) 

Problem.    l.lXllOOe  +  17.18. 

Method. 


3436 

Makr  tiu  divimr  a  wholt  nnmlirr;  mwt  tht  lircimal 
point  In  the  diridtnd  Uie  mme  nutnlier  »/  phfet  to  thr 
right ;  {itf  eouT»e  the  ehUdren  are  *uppoted  to  tnotc  thai 
tntiQipfytnjr  both  dividend  and  diritor  liy  the  »amr  num- 
lier,  dott  not  alter  the  ealtie  of  the  '/aotifnl):  ptaee  llie 
point  in  the  ipaXient  immediatrly  atore  thr  point  r'n  the 
diiidmd,  and  you  art  ready  tu  divide.— 'i-ith  the  puitil 
••fictd"  intheatuwer. 

Eleakor  Root. 

Bonvn.  Mue. 

A  Step  Fobward. 

After  the  first  of  January-  next,  no  teacher  can 
be  appointed  in  the  state  of  New  York  to  a  posi- 
tion in  any  city  school  below  the  high  school, 
who  has  not  had  at  least  one  year  of  profeaeional 
training  in  addition  to  a  high  school  course  or  its 
full  equivalent.  This  requirement  will  not  be 
made  of  teachers  with  three  years  or  more  of  suc- 
cessful experience,  but  all  others  most  conform  to 
the  law.  It  IB  probable  that  another  step  in  tht 
direction  of  professionalizing  leaching  will  be 
taken  by  the  l^islature  the  coming  winter  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  reqiuring  high  school  teachers 
to  be  college  graduates,  with  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  training.  This  training  must  be 
given  either  in  the  normal  school  or  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy  which  it  is  expected  every  col- 
lege will  hereafter  conduct  in  that  alMe.— Journal 
of  Pfdngugii. 
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PRIMARY  WORK. 


Miss  Laura  Fkazbb,  Supervisor  Primary  Grades, 

Terre  Haute  Schools. 

PATIENCE  WITH  LOVE. 

They  are  such  tiny  feet ! 

They  have  gone  such  a  little  way  to  meet 

The  years  that  are  required  to  break 

Their  steps  to  evenness  and  make 

Them  go 

More  sure  and  slow. 

They  are  such  little  hands ! 

Be  kind— things  are  so  new>  and  life  but  stands 

A  step  beyond  the  door-way.    All  around 

New  day  has  found 

Such  tempting  things  to  shine  upon,  and  so 

The  hand.s  are  tempted  oft  you  know. 

They  are  such  fond  clear  eyes 
That  widen  to  surprise 
At  everj-  turn !  They  are  so  often  held 
To  sun  or  showers— showers  soon  dispelled 
By  looking  in  our  face- 
Love  asks  for  such,  much  grace. 

They  arc  such  fair,  frail  gifts! 
Uncertain  as  the  rifts 
Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky. 
They  may  not  be  here  by  and  by. 
Give  them  not  love,  but  more,  above, 
And  harder— patience  with  the  love. 

—Sdecttd. 

The  8CIIOOL.--I8  it  Master  or  Servant? 

Humanity,  in  its  long  struggle  toward  the  infin- 
ities, grasps  truth  in  whatever  aspect  truth  presents 
itself.  Truth,  being  an  elusive  thing,  and  a  many- 
sided  thing,  is  not  easily  captured  ;  nor,  once  being 
a  captive,  is  easily  compelled  to  yield  up  all  its 
secrets.  We  know  a  great  many  things — in  part. 
We  act  according  to  our  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
thus  fix  upon  ourselves  habits  of  imperfect  thought 
and  action.  And  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  and  that  which  is  in  part  is  done  away,  we 
are  slow  to  break  up  the  old  forms  of  action  and 
make  them  conform  to  the  new  thought. 

When  our  forefathers  were  grappling  with  the 
relation  between  the  child  and  the  school,  they 
laid  hold  of  a  lai^e  truth ;  too  large,  indeed,  for 
them  to  wholly  subdue.  It  is  not  to  their  discredit 
that  they  were  unable  to  master  it.  We  who  come 
after  them  are  mightier  than  they  only  because 
our  strength  is  added  to  theirs.  They  held,  tacitly 
at  least,  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  child 
and  the  sch(x>l ;  the  only  mistake  they  made  was 
in  the  way  they  stated  the  proposition.  All  we 
have  had  to  do  was  to  reverse  it,  and  make  it  read : 
The  school  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 

Simple  as  it  seems,  we  have  been  a  long  time 
about  it.  We  have  needed  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept  to  make  us  believe  otherwise 
than  that  the  child  exists  for  the  School.     And 


even  since  the  idea  has  grown  repulsive  to  us,  as 
an  idea,  we  still  embrace  it  in  action,  and  allow  it 
to  dictat^e  to  us  how  our  school  work  shall  be  done. 
The  school  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  Child.    We 
have  accepted  it — as  theory.    In  the  institute  and- 
the  teachers'  meeting,  on  examination  day — any- 
where in  mind  or  on  paper,  our  orthodoxy  is  un- 
questionable.   Our  skepticism  reveals  itself  only 
in  the  way  we  teach  school.    It  is  a  very  good  say- 
ing in  the  ears  of  many  teachers.     The  only  thing 
they  object  to  .is  applying  it  in  a  practical  way. 
There  are  many  who  know  the  truth  and  do  it  not; 
who  know  the  truth  in  so  feeble  a  way  that  it  does 
not  make  them  free.    Do  you,  who  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  exalt  the  school  as  such,  and  regard 
little  children  as  necessary  evils  ?  Are  you  annoyed 
by  the  natural  manifestations  of  child  life,  and  do 
the  children  whose  lives  are  most  strongly  marked 
by  those  manifestations  affect  you  as  thorns  in  the 
flesh  ?    Are  you  so  shut  in  by  your  four  walls  and 
the  unyielding  iron  of  your  daily  routine  that  you 
put  formalities  above  life?    If  you  can  not  answer 
these  questions  in  the  negative,  the  correctness  of 
your  theories,  as  you  may  hold  them  in  the  ab- 
stract, does  not  palliate  your  wrong.     To   the 
teacher  who  sacrifices  all  else  to  a  certain  mechan- 
ical order  of  things,  who  looks  upon  the  school  as 
the  end  and  the  child  as  the  means,  who  spends 
one-half  her  energy  pouring  the  contents  of  her 
own  mind  and  of  the  school  text-books  into  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  the  other  half  in  guarding 
every  aperture  lest  he  allow  some  original  thought 
or  action  to  escape — to  such  a  teacher  the  gospel 
has  not  yet  come  ;  no  matter  how  correct  her  opin- 
ions are,  she  is  yet  in  her  sins.    That  the  school 
must  obey  the  child,  that  it  exists  for  his  sake,  and 
kindred  statements  have  been  reiterated  until  they 
sound  exceedingly  trite.    But  the  triteness  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  field  of  theory.    In 
practice  such  sentiments  are  as  rare  as  in  theory 
they  are  common.    The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  set  forth  new  theories  for  the  sake  of  the 
theories,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  childhood  with 
which  we  deal,  to  unroll  certain  old  ones,  with  the 
intense  conviction  that  they  should,  and  can,  be 
practiced. 

Although  our  theoretical  heads  be  lifted  up  above 
the  Squeers  of  by-gone  generations,  there  are  yet 
many  things  of  which  we,  in  our  philosophy,  have 
not  even  dreamed,  and  many  other  things  concern- 
ing which  we  have  only  dreamed.  Disagreeable 
as  it  unfortunately  seems  to  some  of  us,  children 
with  their  perverse  tendencies  are  necessities  to 
the  existence  of  the  schools.  In  point  of  time,  as 
well,  children  have  the  advantage.  They  are  the 
more  ancient  institution  of  the  two,  having  entered 
the  world  long  before  the  school  was  ever  thought 
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of.  It  might  help  us,  also,  to  remember  that  it  is 
tliese  children,  and  not  the  school  as  a  formal 
th  ing,  who  are,  after  awhile,  to  do  the  world's  work. 
The  child  is  the  immortal  element,  the  school  a 
temporary  expedient.  He  is  to  achieve  a  high 
destiny  ;  it  is  one  of  the  steps  by  which  he  mounts. 
He  is  the  end  ;  it  is  but  an  instrument. 

We  believe  this — on  paper.  The  child's  exist- 
ence, to  many  a  teacher,  is  bounded  by  the  nine 
or  ten  months  he  spends  in  her  room.  His  nature 
is  limited  to  those  phases  of  it  which  can  maintain 
a  certain  bodily  position  and  answer  a  question. 
She  sees  that  children  come  and  children  go,  but 
Tlie  School  goes  on  forever ;  and  consequently  The 
School  is  the  greater  of  the  two.  So  it  goes  with- 
out saying — for  none  would  say  it — that  the  child 
is  made  for  the  school ;  and  woe  to  those  particu- 
lar children  and  to  those  characteristics  of  child 
life  which  do  not  unresistingly  fit  themselves  to  the 
School  Pattern.  The  school  is  the  inquisitorial 
IhhI  to  the  limits  of  which  each  child  must  con- 
form—he that  is  too  short  being  stretched  out  and 
he  that  is  too  long  being  cut  off  to  fit.  It  is  a 
mammoth  mill  through  which  a  grist  of  children 
is  annually  ground,  the  tendency  of  the  process 
l)eing  to  reduce  the  variety  found  in  the  unground 
article  to  the  dead  uniformity  of  the  contents  of  a 
tlour  barrel. 

The  undue  exaltation  of  the  school  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  the  elevation  of  that  which  should 
be  servant  to  the  place  of  master.  Zealous  Phari- 
sees are  continually  guarding  some  Sabbath  Day 
form,  not  seeing  that  it  is  infinitely  less  important 
than  the  divine  healing  of  a  withered  hand ;  and 
failing  to  comprehend  the  great  truth  in  the  words, 
**  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath."  The  tendency  to  make  end  become 
means  and  means  beconre  end  is  seen  in  all  the  in- 
stitutions. It  is  one  phase  of  its  childhood  which 
the  race  has  not  yet  out-grown.  It  is  a  more  re- 
tined  type  of  idolatry.  In  the  one  case  **  he  maketh 
it  a  graven  image  and  falleth  down  thereto."  In 
the  other  case  "he  maketh  it  an  institutional  im- 
age and  falleth  down  thereto."  But  the  principle, 
"  He  that  would  be  great  among  you  let  him  be 
your  minister,"  applies  to  an  institution  as  well  as 
to  an  individual.  The  state  is  truly  great  when  it 
is  best  serving  the  needs  of  mankind.  A  republic 
is  a  higher  form  of  government  than  a  despotism 
because  in  the  despotism  the  ruling  power  is  the 
served  while  in  a  republic  it  is  the  servant.  In 
the  one  the  people  exist  for  the  government.  In 
the  other  the  government  exists  for  the  people. 
(iovernment  progresses  as  the  ruling  power  be- 
comes more  and  more  subservient  to  the  well-being 
of  those  niled.  Bu^ness  is  a  blessing  while  it  is 
used  as  a  meani.     When  money-getting  becomes 


the  aim  in  life  it  is  a  curse.     Its  place  is  that  of  a 
minister  to  life. 

When  the  social  order  of  a  nation  crx^stallizes 
into  seme  form  of  caste  or  aristocracy,  and  this 
form  lifts  up  Its  head  and  demands  protection  and 
tribute  from  the  people  whom  it  oppresses,  that 
social  order  has  become  social  disorder.  It  has 
violated  the  first  principle  of  its  existence;  namely, 
ser\'ice  to  mankind.  The  same  tendency  is  often 
seen  in  the  church  ;  the  creed  is  glorified  until  it  is 
thought  to  be  higher  and  holier  than  the  souls  of 
men  or  the  will  of  God.  The  palatial  church 
buildings  are  esteemed  to  be  more  sacred  than 
human  bodies  and  human  wants.  In  this  wav  the 
church  loses  its  power  until  it  awakes  to  the  neces- 
sity of  subordinating  its  outward  forms  to  man's 
needs. 

So  with  the  school;  when  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, markings  and  examinations,  rewards  and 
punishments,  become  the  emphasized  things  in 
the  practice  of  the  teacher,  it  has  lost  its  real  power. 
To  regain  this  it  must  be  filled  with  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  forerunner  of  Christ  to  say,  ""  He 
must  increase  but  I  must  decrease."  The  life  of 
the  little  child  must  increase  even  if  to  that  end 
the  school  requirements  decrease,  or  are  radically 
changed.  The  boast  of  a  great  factory  is  not  its 
machinery,  valuable  and  intricate  as  that  may  be. 
The  factory  is  not  run  day  after  day  for  the  sake  of 
the  delightful  hum  and  the  splendid  rapidity  of  its 
whirling  wheels.  In  his  Theory  and  Prartire  of 
Teaching  Thring  says,  *'  Good  nets  make  poor  gods: 
and  the  most  valuable  and  necessary  instruments 
are  apt  to  disappoint  their  adorers  when  set  up  as 
ends  desirable  in  themselves."  CJolonel  Parker 
expresses  the  same  thought :  *'  Of  all  the  shallow, 
heartless,  sayings  *Art  for  art's  sake'  seems  to  be 
the  culmination  and  climax."  **  Money  for  mon- 
ey's sake,"  *' Knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge" are  comparable  phrases.  There  w  nothing  in 
this  universe  tluit  is  not  for  the  sake  of  human  souls  and 
their  sahation.  Let  us  settle  it  once  for  all,  not  only 
in  our  theory  but  in  our  daily  practice,  that  the 
school  is  to  be  servant  to  each  child.  No  school 
requirement  has  a  right  to  exist  if  it  violate  the 
physical  or  spiritual  nature  of  the  children.  What 
a  readjusting  and  dropping  out  of  regulations  such 
a  test  would  bring  about  if  it  were  applied  in 
schools !  If  any  right  hand  of  the  school's  author- 
ity offend  the  inborn  nature  of  the  child  let  that 
right  hand  be  cut  off  and  cast  from  the  institution. 
Be  assured  that  the  school  will  not  be  maimed  by 
such  a  process.  It  will  only  be  rising  to  its  true 
place,  responsive  in  everything  to  the  lives  to 
which  it  ministers. 

How  can  the  school  be  fitted  to  the  child?  How 
may  we  test  its  present  condition  and  determine 
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in  what  x>articular  point  it  does  or  does  not  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  childhood?  What  is 
the  pillar  of  fire  that  will  lead  us  out  of  our  wilder- 
ness on  this  point?  There  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  these  questions.  If  a  tailor  is  to  fit  a  coat  to  a 
man  he  must  measure  the  man.  Before  a  teacher 
can  suit  her  school  to  the  needs  of  expandiug  life, 
she  must  study  expanding  life.  Only  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  child  nature  can  the 
teacher  adapt  means  for  its  development. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  popular  misconception 
of  the  child  as  a  means  in  education  is  found  a 
certain  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  child  and 
school.  As  the  school  is  to  her  of  primal  import- 
ance, she  studies  its  curriculum,  analyzes  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  its  various  branches,  and  works  out 
methods  of  presenting  them. 

As  the  child  is  in  school  to  learn  this  subject 
matter,  she  gains  through  psychology  and  method 
an  insight  into  the  intellect  by  which  he  masters 
it.  But  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  his  life  she 
takes  little  note. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  true  practice  of  placing 
the  child  as  the  center,  and  allowing  his  nature  to 
determine  the  school  studies  and  activities,  will 
go  a  very  different  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward 
these  two  factors.  When  seen  in  the  light  of  its 
own  dignity  and  divinity,  childhood  must  be  the 
subject  of  her  deepest  and  most  delightful  study. 
She  will  study  subject-matter  and  school  r^ula- 
tions  none  the  less  than  in  the  first  instance,  but 
Khe  will  look  at  them  in  a  different  light.  It  is 
only  recently  that  the  great  body  of  educational 
literature,  normal  schools,  teachers'  examinations 
and  institutes  have  ceased  to  emphasize  the  means 
in  education,  and  have  brought  to  the  front  for 
study  the  being  to  be  educated. 

The  greatest  need  in  education  is  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  the  children  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  educate.  That  would  give  the  key  to  a 
thousand  perplexities.  It  would  lead,  as  nothing 
else  can,  to  an  improvement  in  the  next  genera- 
tion of  the  quality  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
And  that  is  the  ultimate  object  of  our  work — to 
train  up  a  generation  which  shall  be  nobler  and 
wiser  and  better  than  our  own. 

The  knowledge  of  childhood  involves  two  great 
elements: — Ist.  The  knowledge  of  humanity  of 
which  the  child  is  a  part.  2nd.  The  knowledge 
of  those  characteristics  which  mark  childhood  as 
distinct  from  adult  life.  Let  us  notice  briefly  the 
first  of  these.  Humanity,  with  its  intensity  of 
life,  with  the  long  process  of  evolution  which  has 
brought  it  to  the  ground  it  now  holds,  and  which 
is  earnest  of  the  infinite  advance  it  will  make  in 
the  future  in  working  out  its  great  purpose  in  the 
world,  with  its  thought  and  passion  and  achiev- 


ment — humanity  must  be,  next  to  God,  the  teach- 
er's greatest  interest.  It  has  been  put  even  more 
strongly  than  that,  ''He  who  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen?'' 

The  teacher,  to  do  the  work  and  deserve  the 
name  of  a  teacher,  must  seek  with  a  sympathetic 
heart  to  know  mankind.  She  must  attune  herself 
to  "  The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world."  She,  who 
above  almost  all  others,  works  with,  and  in,  and 
for  humanity,  must  do  it  understanding  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  life. 

This  knowledge  of  human  life  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  psychology  as  it  is 
ordinarily  studied.  To  know  psychology  is  to 
know  a  treatise  on  facts  and  principles  of  mind. 
To  know  humanity  is  to  know  the  subject  of  the 
treatise.  To  have  studied  the  first  without  the 
second,  is  like  studying  botany  without  seeing 
plants,  or  zoology  without  observing  animals. 
Psychology  is  dead.  Humanity  is  alive.  This 
does  not  behttle  the  field  of  psychology.  But  it, 
like  all  things  else,  exists  as  an  instrument  for 
man's  perfection,  and  loses  its  value  when  disso- 
ciated from  life.  It  is  the  means  by  which  all  ac- 
tivity is  to  be  interpreted.  By  using  it  thus  as  a 
means  human  activity  in  all  its  breadth  of  scope*, 
from  the  civilization  of  a  nation  to  the  simple 
habit  of  a  little  child,  is  seen  to  be  bound  up  in  u 
great  unity  ;  so  that  the  teacher  in  her  attempts  to 
understand  some  special  trait  in  some  particular 
child,  may  call  to  her  aid  her  insight  into  ancient 
times,  foreign  people  or  adult  life. 

The  second  element  in  the  understanding  of 
child-life,  as  was  said,  is  a  knowledge  of  those 
characteristics  in  which  it  differs  from  maturity. 
But  before  entering  into  this  in  detail,  it  is  well  to 
see  the  relation  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
element  just  discussed  ;  namely,  a  comprehension 
of  human  life.  An  insight  into  human  life  is  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  traits  of  childhood  as  the 
whole  to  the  part  or  the  general  to  the  particular. 
The  teacher  who  would  be  a  student  of  child-life, 
in  its  special  characteristics,  must  build  her  work 
upon  a  solid  basis  of  general  psychology  and  an 
insight  into  human  nature  or  it  will  be  superficial 
and  futile.  This  point  should  be  kept  well  in 
mind.  The  child-study  idea  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly.  It  is  being  taken  up  by  some  master 
minds.  But  numberless  lesser  lights  are  entering 
upon  it  very  much  as  the  blind  men  studied  the 
elephant,  and  with  about  as  satisfactory  results. 
The  man  who  knows  nothing  of  pathology  in  gen- 
eral is  not  ready  to  specialize  on  children's  dis- 
eases. Unity  must  be  the  standpoint  from  which 
to  study  difference. 

Having  noted  this  relation  between  an  insight 


inlo  human  life  &nd  a  Btudy  u(  Iho^e  charucteris- 
ticB  which  are  dislincUvelr  the  property  of  cliitd- 
t)ood,  we  ehall  look  briefly  into  the  claims  of  the 
latt«r  as  nn  element  in  euocu.'seful  dealing  with 
children.  It  is  gentinJIy  the  case  ihal  teachers 
recognise  and  try  bo  ineH  the  ntwesaity  (or  a  tnuii- 
ing  in  general  psycholngy.  But  few  have  nt- 
(einpted  any  Hpecializaticin  in  the  line  of  child- 
study.  yorha«  it  been  to  any  great  degree  the 
bull  of  the  tcaohere.  The  ihuught  thai  child- 
Ltiod  held  any  epedal  secret  wunh  bt>iiig  eought 
after  is,  except  among  the  rare  seerg  of  the  pn*<l,  u 
new  one.  It  ie  hut  beginning  to  nmke  iteelf  felt 
in  the  educational  world.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  profession  have  been  in  the  habit  of  lukitiR  it 
for  granle<l  llial  they  underMood  cliildrfn  and 
lia\'e  given  the  Bubject  no  further  thought. 

It  does  seem  strange,  upon  first  thouglit,  that 
with  a  world  full  of  children  whom  we  have  known 
more  or  le^  intimately  all  our  liveis  there  slioidd 
remain  so  mueh  unknown  aoduniniagined  in  them 
thai  we  must  make  a  special  and  continuous  study 
of  them.  It  secEDB  stmnger  still,  that  aft^r  having 
passed  through  childhood  ourselves,  it  should  hold 
any  rayslery  for  us.  But  the  particular  child-life 
about  us  ia  contiimally  shadowing  forth  in  it« 
activity,  in«at  truths  which  we,  untaught,  have 
not  eyes  to  sec.  It  is  uttering  in  it«  ehildiah  talk 
deep  propheciea  of  ite  mature  life  which  we  have 
not  ears  to  hear.  Child-life  is  ayiubolic  and  a  sym- 
bol must  be  interpreted  to  be  understood.  As  for 
the  light  which  our  own  childhood  might  throw 
upon  the  subject,  we  have  come  such  a  long  way 
from  it  in  experience  and  by  such  a  gradual  growth 
that  we  do  not  contrast  sharply  between  the  Iwo 
siageB.  On  the  contrary,  grown  people  are  prone 
to  ascribe  their  present  habits  of  mature  thought, 
feeling  and  action  lo  their  childhood.  They 
imagine,  or  at  least  act  Upon  the  assumption,  that 
children  should  have  the  views  and  habits  be- 
longing to  maturity.  Because  the  journey  lias 
been  long  and  tJie  scenery  and  atmosphere  have 
clianged  so  imperceptibly  they  do  not  realire  the 
great  difference  between  the  rqjion  they  have  left 
and  the  one  into  which  they  have  come. 

There  are  vaat  differences  between  a  child  and 
an  adult.  The  one  is  not  merely  a  small  edition 
counterpart  of  the  other.  Tliese  differences  are 
phydcal,  mental  and  moml.  They  ate  impressed 
with  more  or  leas  distinctness  upon  almost  every 
phase  of  ehild'life.  Some  are  iuiporiunl,  others 
an?  trivial.  Some  are  fairly  well  undcititood, 
others  are  not.  Doubtless  many  are  as  yet  undis- 
coven>d.  To  enter  into  a  further  discussion  of 
these  would  be  to  plui^  at  once  into  lines  of  de- 
t^ledchild-etudy  which  could  better  betrealed  in 


In  conclusion  it  is  important  to  settle  upon  the 
tnii!  aim  in  this  work.  Principal  E  Harlow  Kus- 
eellof  the  Massachusetts  Stat«  Normal,  has  well 
expressed  it  thus:  "<'hild-8tiidy  ia  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  the  pupil,  secondarily  for  the  sake 
of  the  teacher  and  incuUnlidlii  for  the  aake  of 
science."  Stating  tbe  same  thought  from  the  aide 
of  result,  we  would  say  that  the  children  are  to 
reap  tbe  great  bat^-esi  of  profit  from  child-eludy. 
Tbe  teacher  and  science  will  bo  helped  in  a  refios 
way.  The  child  when  understood  will  be  lteal*Hi 
ns  an  individual.  lie  will  be  recognized  and  de- 
veloped as  a  thinker.  His  natural  activities  will 
be  given  a  field  for  espressiuu.  His  emotional  life 
will  be  fostered  instead  of  being  ignored  and  dead- 
ened. His  physical  being  will  not  be  ainned 
against  by  unnatural  school  requirements.  To  the 
teacher  will  corae,  without  her  effort  that  it  should 
be  so,  a  quickened  sjinpathy,  a  broadened  knowl- 
I'dge.  a  clearer  insight  into  character,  in  short  a 
truer  life.  To  science  may  be  given  the  sys- 
i«matTi!ed  result  of  the  teacher's  work— a  contri- 
bution to  the  psychology  of  development,  whieli, 
after  much  time  and  research,  will  be  evolved  as  a 
new  and  powerful  instrument  in  the  inliirpreta- 
tiuu  and  guidance  of  chitd-ltfe. 

Before  leaving  Ibis  point  it  should  be  reiterated 
that  in  the  work  t^  llie  Uaehfr  of  ehildrea  the 
scientific  result  is  to  be  entirely  subordinated  to 
t  lie  good  of  the  pupils.  The  fact  exista  thai  much 
of  the  child-study  work  being  done  in  schoola  ii; 
tntcnaive  without  being  fjtensive.  Practically  ig- 
noring the  symmetrical  round  of  child-nature, 
theteachera  pursue  the  detailed  and  isolated  study 
of  some  minor  trait  to  which  lliey  have  been  di- 
rected by  one  who  is  eiithueia«lic  in  scientiRe  re- 
search. This  is,  of  necessity,  detrimental  both  to 
the  ehildrvn  and  to  science.  In  the  children  tbe 
sttidied  characteristic  is  magnified  and  developed 
out  of  its  due  proportion  and  at  the  expense  of 
others  eqnnlly  or  more  important.  On  the  scien- 
tific side,  such  work,  because  of  this  undue  pro- 
portion of  emphasis,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
extensive  psychological  knowledge  on  the  part  ul 
the  teachers  engaged  in  it,  is  to  a  great  degKc 
valueless. 

J-  lilark  Baldwin  condemns  this  in  no  unoertaiu 
way.  He  says  :  "  In  the  matter  of  experiment- 
ing with  children,  therefore,  our  Iheoriea  must 
guide  our  work—guide  it  into  chatmels  which  are 
safe  for  the  growth  of  the  child,  stimulating  lo  hit! 
power,  definite  and  enlightening  in  the  outcome. 
All  this  has  been  lately  lacking,  I  think  so  far, 
both  in  scientific  psychology  and  in  applied  peda- 

And  again:  "Now,  there  are  two  ways  of 
studying  a  child,  as  of  studying  any  other  object 
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— ObKrvBtion  and  experiment.  But  who  can  ob- 
serre  and  who  can  experiment  ?  Who  can  look 
throui^t  a  telescope  and '  ob^r\'e '  »  new  eatellite  ? 
Only  B  skillful  astronomer.  Who  can  hear  a  pa- 
tieut's  hesitating  speech  and  'obaen-e'  aphasia? 
Only  a  neurologist.  Observation  means  the  ocut- 
i-st  exercise  of  the  discriminating  Eaculiy  of  the 
sf.ientiflc  specialiat.  And  yet,  many  of  the  obaer- 
wlinns  wliicli  we  have  in  this  field  were  made  by 
thp  average  mother,  who  knows  less  about  the 
human  body  than  she  does  about  the  moon  or  a 
wild  llower;  or  by  the  average  father,  who  seen 
liiR  child  for  an  hour  u  day,  when  the  buy  ia 
drrwed  op,  and  who  has  never  slept  in  the  same 
rouui  with  him  in  his  life ;  by  people  who  have 
never  heard  the  distinction  between  reflex  and 
voluntary  action,  or  that  between  nervous  adapta- 
tion and  conscious  selection.  Only  the  psycholo- 
gin  can  'observe'  the  child,  and  he  muet  be  so 
saturated  with  his  information  and  bis  tlieories 
that  the  conduct  of  the  child  becomes  instinct 
with  meaning  lor  his  theories  of  mind  and  body." 
A  brief  summing  up  of  the  thought  herein  pre- 
wnled  shows  the  following  main  points : 

1.  It  is  the  prurince  of  the  school  to  serve  the 
child  as  it  is  the  province  of  all  institutions  to 
aerve  humanity. 

2,  Humanity  is  prone  to  reverse  this  relation 
und  unduly  exalt  the  school  and  the  otlier  institn- 

ti.  The  scliool  can  be  adapted  to  childhood  only 
when  child  nature  is  undersUiod. 

i.  This  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  for  child- 
?(udy  and  the  study  of  humanity  in  general. 


Tne  Mii^sioN  OF  Social  iNMTrru'iioNS. 

Two  elements,  then,  seem  to  be  comprised  in  tlie 
great  fact  which  we  call  civiliKation : — two  circum- 
itancea  are  vecetisary  to  its  existence — it  lives  up- 
on two  conditions— it  reveals  itself  by  two  aymp- 
toms ;  the  progress  of  society,  the  prepress  o(  in- 
dividuals; themeliorationoftheeocial  system,  and 
tile  expansion  of  the  mind  and  [acuities  of  man. 
Wherever  the  exterior  condition  of  man  becomes 
enlaiged,  quickened,  and  improved ;  wherever  the 
inleiluctiial  nature  of  man  distinguishes  itself  by 
il«  energy,  brilliancy,  and  its  grandeur ;  wherever 
these  (wo  signs  concur,  and  they  often  do  so,  not- 
withstanding  the  gravest  imperfections  in  the 
•ncial  system,  tlicre  man  proclaims  and  applauds 
civilization. 

Uf  the  two  developments  of  which  we  have  just 
now  spoken,  and  which  t^^ther  constilut«  civili- 
caljon,— of  the  development  of  society  on  one 
part,  and  of  the  expansion  of  human  intelligence 
on  U)e  other— which  is  the  end?  wliich  are  the 
meana?    Is  it  for  the  improvement  of  the  social 


[  condition,  for  the  melioration  of  his  existence  up- 
on the  earth,  that  man  fully  develops  himself,  his 
mind,  bis  faculties,  his  sentiments,  his  ideas,  his 
whole  being?  Or,  is  the  melioration  of  the  social 
condition  the  progress  of  society,^iB  indeed,  so- 
ciety itself  merely  the  theater,  the  occasion,  the 
motive  and  excitement  for  the  development  of  the 
individual  1  In  a  word,  ia  society  formed  for  the 
individual,  or  the  individual  for  society?  TJpon 
the  reply  to  this  question  depends  our  knowledgi^ 
of  whether  the  destiny  of  man  is  purely  social, 
whether  society  exhausts  and  absorbs  the  entire 
ntan,  or  whether  he  bears  within  him  something 
fareigu,  eumething  superior  to  his  existence  in 
this  world  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  present  age,  whose  words 
become  indelibly  engraved  upon  whatever  epot 
they  fall,  has  resolved  this  question ;  lie  has  re- 
eolved  it,  at  least,  according  to  his  own  convic- 
tion. The  following  are  bis  words:  "Human 
societies  are  bom,  live,  and  die  upon  the  earth ; 
there  they  accomplish  their  destinies.  But  the y 
contain  not  the  whole  man.  After  his  engage' 
ment  to  society  there  still  ruinuns  in  him  the 
nwre  noble  part  of  his  nature  ;  those  high  faculties 
by  wliich  he  elevates  himself  to  God,  to  a  future 
lile,  and  to  the  unknown  blessings  of  on  invisible 
world.  We,  individuals,  each  with  a  eepaiate  und 
distinct  existence,  with  on  identical  person,  we, 
truly  beings  endowe<l  with  iuiinortality,  wc  have 
ft  higher  destiny  than  that  uf  statea'' 

1  shall  odd  nothing  on  this  subject ;  it  is  not  my 
province  to  handle  it ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  liave 
placed  it  before  you.  It  haunts  us  again  at  the 
close  of  the  history  of  civilixation.  Where  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation  ends ;  when  there  is  no  more  to 
lio  said  of  the  present  life,  man  invincibly  de- 
mands if  all  is  over— if  tliat  be  the  end  of  all 
things?  This,  then,  is  the  last  problem,  and  the 
grandest,  to  which  the  history  of  cinlizationcan 
lead  us.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  liave  marked  its 
place  and  its  sublime  character.— (in iiwt'b  Hinturij 
of  Ciril>;atioti  in  Europe. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  Kroebel's  school 
at  Keilliau.  It  is  given  here  as  an  example  of  the 
school  made  the  servant  of  the  pupils  composing 
it.  In  this  inetitatiou  were  being  educated  not 
only  children  of  kindergarten  age,  with  whom  we 
usually  associate  the  name  of  Froebel,  but  chil- 
dren of  the  higher  grades  as  well. 

The  account  is  taken  from  an  official  report  of 
tinperintendent  XeoU,  who  was  sent  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  to  inspect  tlie  work  of  the  school: 
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*'  Bo4h  iUy^  which  I  passed  in  the  institute,  al- 
iiK>3  as  om*  of  its  members,  as  it  were,  were  in 
rwry  way  pleasant  to  me,  highly  interesting  and 
:n<«nK*iive.  They  increased  and  strengthened  my 
r\'5^vct  tor  the  institute  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for 
iis  dirvciors,  who  upheld  and  maintained  it  amid 
iht"  storms  of  care  and  want  with  rare  persistence 
and  with  the  purest  and  most  unselfish  zeal.  It  is 
nH^st  pleasing  to  feel  the  influence  which  goes  out 
m>m  the  buoyant,  vigorous,  free,  and  yet  orderly 
spirit  iliat  per\'ades  this  institution,  both  in  the 
lessons  and  at  other  times. 

**  I  found  here  what  is  never  seen  in  actual 
practicail  life,  a  thoroughly  and  intimately  united 
fHuiily  of  at  least  sixty  members,  living  in  quiet 
harmony,  all  showing  that  they  gladly  perform 
the  duties  of  their  very  different  positions;  a  fam- 
ily held  together  by  the  strong  ties  of  mutual  confi- 
donci\  and  in  which,  consequently,  every  mem- 
ber seeks  the  interest  of  the  whole,  where  all 
things  thrive  in  joy  and  love,  apparently  without 
effort-. 

**  With  great  respect  and  real  affection  all  turn 
to  the  principal;  the  little  five-year-old  children 
hang  about  his  knees,  while  his  friends  and  as- 
sistants hear  and  honor  his  advice  with  the  confi- 
dence due  to  his  insight  and  experience,  and  to 
his  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  interest  of  the  institu- 
tion; and  he  himself  seems  to  love  in  brotherliness 
and  friendship  his  fellow-workers,  as  the  props 
and  pillars  of  his  life-work,  which  to  him  is  truly 
a  holy  work. 

**  It  is  evident  that  a  feeling  of  such  perfect  har- 
mony and  unity  among  the  teachers  must  in  every 
way  exert  the  most  salutary  influence  on  the  dis- 
cipline and  instruction,  and  on  the  pupils  them- 
sjelves.  The  love  and  resj^ct  in  which  the  latter 
hold  all  their  teachers  is  shown  in  a  degree  of  at- 
tention and  obedience  that  renders  needless  almost 
all  disciplinary  severity.  During  the  two  days  I 
heard  no  reproving  word  from  the  lips  of  the 
teachers,  neither  in  the  joyous  tumult  of  intermis- 
sion nor  during  the  time  of  instruction;  the  mer- 
riest confusion  with  which,  aft€r  instruction,  all 
sought  the  play-ground,  was  free  from  every  indi- 
cation of  ill-breeding,  of  rude  and  unmannerly, 
and,  most  of  all,  of  immoral  conduct.  Perfectly 
fR'c  and  equal  among  themselves,  reminded  of 
their  privileges  of  rank  and  birth  neither  by  their 
attire  nor  by  their  names — for  each  pupil  is  called 
only  by  his  Christian  name — the  pupils,  great  and 
small,  live  in  joyousnessand  serenity,  freely  inter- 
mingling, as  if  each  obeyed  only  his  own  law,  like 
the  son."^  of  one  father;  and  while  all  seem  unre- 
stniined,  and  use  their  powers  and  carry  on  their 
plays  in  freedom,  they  are  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  their  teachers,  who  either  observe 


them  or  take  part  in  their  plays,  equally  subject 
with  them  to  the  laws  of  the  game. 

"Every  latent  power  is  aroused  in  so  large  and 
united  a  family,  and  finds  a  place  where  it  ciin 
exert  itself;  every  inclination  finds  an  equal  or 
similar  inclination,  more  clearly  pronounced  than 
itself,  by  which  it  can  strengthen  itself;  but  no 
impropriety  can  thrive,  for  whoever  would  commit 
some  excess  punishes  himself,  the  others  no  longer 
need  him,  he  is  simply  left  out  of  the  circle.  If  he 
would  return  he  must  learn  to  adapt  himself,  he 
must  become  a  better  boy.  Thus,  the  boys  guide, 
reprove,  punish,  educate,  cultivate  one  another 
unconsciously  by  the  most  varied  incitements  to 
activity  and  by  mutual  restriction. 

**The  agreeable  impression  of  the  institution,  as 
a  whole,  is  increased  by  the  domestic  order  which 
is  everywhere  manifest,  and  which  alone  can  give 
cohere*ice  to  so  large  a  family,  by  a  punctuality 
free  from  all  i)edantry  and  by  a  cleanliness  which 
is  rarely  met  in  so  high  a  degree  in  educational 
institutions. 

**  This  vigorous  and  free,  yet  well-ordered  outer 
life  has  its  perfect  counterpart  in  the  inner  life  of 
heart  and  mind  that  is  here  aroused  and  estab- 
lished. Instruction  leads  the  five-year-old  child 
simply  to  find  himself,  to  differentiate  himself  from 
external  things,  and  to  distinguish  these  among 
themselves;  to  know  clearly  what  he  sees  in  his 
nearest  surroundings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
designate  it  with  the  right  words,  to  enjoy  his  first 
knowledge  as  the  first  contribution  toward  his  fu- 
ture intellectual  treasure.  Self-activity  of  the 
mind  is  the  first  law  of  instruction;  *  *  *  slowly, 
continuously,  and  in  logical  succession  it  proceeds 
*  *  *  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  so  well  adapted  to  the  child 
and  his  needs,  that  he  learns  as  eagerly  as  he  plays; 
nay,  I  noticed  how  the  little  children,  whose  lesson 
had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  my  arrival,  came  in 
tears  to  the  principal  of  the  institution  and  asked 
'should  they  to-day  always  play  and  never  learn, 
and  were  only  the  big  boys  to  be  taught  to-day  ? ' 

"My  experience  was  the  same  as  that  of  all 
impartial  examiners  of  the  institution.  Of  all 
strangers  who  had  visited  and  inspected  the  insti- 
tion,  and  whose  opinion  I  heard,  none  left  without 
being  pleased,  and  many  whom  I  deem  specially 
competent  came  away  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  fully 
appreciated  the  high  aim  of  the  institution  and  the 
perfectly  natural  method  it  follows  in  order  to  at- 
tain its  object  as  surely  and  completely  as  possible. 
This  object  is  by  no  means  mere  knowledge,  but 
the  Jrety  setf-active  development  of  the  mind  from 
vnthin.  Nothing  is  added  from  without  except  to 
enlighten  the  mind,  to  strengthen  the  pupil's 
power,  and  to  add  to  his  joy  by  enhancing  his 
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consciousness  of  growing  power.  The  principal  of 
the  institution  beholds  with  enthusiasm  the  no- 
bility that  adorns  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  all- 
sidedly  developed  human  beings ;  in  the  high  des- 
tiny of  such  a  man  he  has  found  the  aim  of  his 
work,  which  is  to  develop  the  whole  man,  whose 
inner  being  is  established  between  true  insight  and 
true  religiousness  as  its  poles.  Every  pupil  is  to  un- 
fold this  from  his  own  inner  life,  and  is  to  become 
in  the  serene  consciousness  of  his  own  power  what 
this  power  may  enable  him  to  become. 

*'  What  the  pupils  know  is  not  a  shapeless  mass, 
but  has  form  and  life,  and  is,  if  at  all  possible,  im- 
mediately applied  in  life.  Each  one  is,  as  it  were, 
fiimiliar  with  himself;  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
thoughtless  repetition  of  the  words  of  others,  nor  of 


vague  knowledge  among  any  of  the  pupils.  What 
they  express  they  have  inwardly  seen,  and  is 
enounced  as  from  inner  necessity  with  clearness 
and  decision.  Even  the  objections  of  the  teachers 
cannot  change  their  opinion  until  they  have  clear- 
ly seen  their  error.  Whatever  they  take  up,  they 
must  be  able  to  think;  what  they  can  not  think 
they  do  not  take  up.  Thus  seen,  the  institution 
is  a  gymnasium  in  the  fullest  sense,  for  all  that  is 
done  becomes  mental  gymnastics. 

"  Happy  the  children  who  can  be  taught  here 
from  earliest  school-life  ( six  years ) !  If  all  schools 
could  be  transformed  into  such  educational  insti- 
tutions, they  would  send  out  in  a  few  generations 
a  people  intellectually  stronger,  and,  in  spite  of 
original  depravity,  purer,  nobler." 


Thanksgiving  Program. 

BEATRICE  SANDERS, 
Professor  of  Music,  Indiana  State  Normal. 


In  preparing  a  program  for  Thanksgiving  I  real- 
ize that  few  teachers  devote  much  time  to  this 
holiday.  Our  schools  almost  become  days  of  en- 
tertainment if  we  stop  to  celebrate  every  day  set 
apart.  But  what  one  offers  such  opportunity  for 
broadening  the  child  as  does  this  one?  I  have  at- 
tempted to  make  this  three-fold  : 

First.     To  show  that  the  day  is  National. 

Second.    To  develop  the  home  life. 

Third.  To  show  that  the  principal  object  in 
any  part  of  our  life  and  education  should  be  to  give 
pleasure  to  and  help  others. 

Let  the  children  know  several  days  before  hand 
that  they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  why 
they  should  be  thankful.  Some  may  speak  of 
parents,  some  a  new^  dress  or  coat,  a  roof  on  their 
home,  others  their  school,  but  whatever  it  is,  let 
it  be  what  the  child  has  found  in  his  own  life,  and 
not  something  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

The  song,  **Over  the  River  and  Through  the 
Woods,"  may  be  found  in  Clara  Beeson  Hubbard's 
Merry  Gamen  and  SongSj  or  Songs  and  Games 
for  Liltle  Ones,  by  Harriet  S.  Jenks  and  Gertrude 
Walker.  This  may  be  used  in  Grammar  or  Pri- 
mary grades.  If  in  the  latter,  it  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a  play  (as  used  in  kindergarten).  Six 
or  eight  large  boys  stand  with  hands  together, 
raised  above  their  heads,  forming  an  arch.  A 
little  girl  sits  inside  dressed  as  grandmother.  Two 
children  or  four  act  as  horses  and  a  group  hold  on 
to  the  one  driving.  As  they  gallop  around  to 
grandma's  house  they  sing  this  song. 

The  little  songs  and  recitations  taken  from  Give 
Thanks  may  be  obtained  from  Fillmore  Bros,  of 
Cincinnati,  for  five  cents. 


Reading  of  President's  Proclamation. 
Song.     "God  Bless  our  Native  Land." 
Essay.    Thanksgiving — (Historical  and  Prac- 
tical. ) 
Recitation.    To  Whom  We  Shall  Give  Thanks. 

1.  A  litle  boy  had  sought  the  pump. 

From  whence  the  sparkling  water  burst, 
And  drank  with  eager  joy  the  draught 

That  kindly  quenched  his  raging  thirst ; 
Then  g^racefully  he  touched  his  cap, — 
'*I  thank  you,  Mr.  Pump,"  he  said, 
**  For  this  nice  drink  you've  given  me  ! " 
(This  little  boy  had  been  well  bred). 

2.  Then  said  the  Pump  :  "My  litle  man. 

You  're  welcome  to  what  I  have  done ; 
But  I  am  not  the  one  to  thank, — 
I  only  help  the  water  run." 
"Oh,  then,"  the  little  fellow  said 
(Polite  he  always  meant  to  be), 
"  Cold  Water,  please  accept  my  thanks  ; 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  me." 

"Ah  ! "  said  Cold  Water,  "don't  thank  me  ; 

Far  up  the  hillside  lives  the  Spring 
That  sends  me  forth  with  generous  hand, 

To  gladden  every  living  thing." 
"  I  '11  thank  the  Spring,  then,"  said  the  boy, 

And  gracefully  he  bowed  his  head. 
"Oh,  don't  thank  me,  my  little  man," 

The  Spring,  with  silvery  accents  said. 

3.  "Oh,  don't  thank  me, — for  what  am  I, 

Without  the  Dews  and  Summer  Rain  ? 
Without  their  aid  I  ne'er  could  quench 
Your  thirst,  my  little  boy,  again." 
"Oh,  well,  then,"  said  the  little  boy. 
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''  I  '11  gladly  thank  the  Rain  and  Dew." 
**  Pray,  don't  thank  us, — without  the  Sun 
We  could  not  fill  one  cup  for  you.'* 

4.  ''Then,  Mr.  Sun,  ten  thousand  thanks 

For  all  that  you  have  done  for  me." 
'*  Stop !  "  said  the  Sun,  with  blushing  face ; 

**  My  little  fellow,  don't  thank  me  ; 
'  Twas  from  the  Ocean's  mighty  stores 

I  drew  the  draught  I  gave  to  thee." 
"  0  Ocean,  thanks ! "  then  said  the  boy. 

It  echoed  back,  "  Not  unto  me, — 

5.  "Not  unto  me,  but  unto  Him 

Who  formed  the  depths  in  which  I  lie. 
Go,  give  thy  thanks,  my  Uttle  boy, 

To  Him  who  will  thy  wants  supply." 
The  boy  took  off  his  cap,  and  said. 
In  tones  so  gentle  and  subdued : 
*'  O  God  !  I  thank  Thee  for  this  gift ; 
Thou  art  the  Giver  of  all  good." 
—  Taken from  ''Best  Thingnfnm  BettAuihonV 

Quotations — 
"  The  ripened  nuts  drop  downward  day  by  day 
Sounding  the  hollow  tocsin  of  decay 
And  bandit  squirrels  smuggle  them  away." 

— Anon, 
"  With  blooms  full-sapped  again  will  smile  the 
land. 
The  fall  is  but  the  folding  of  His  hand, 
Anon  with  fuller  glories  to  expand." 

— Aium. 
"  God  gives  us  with  our  rugged  soil 
The  power  to  make  it  Eden-fair, 
And  richer  fruits  to  crown  our  toil 
Than  summer- wedded  islands  bear." 

—  Whittier. 

Song.     '*  To-day  We  Hold  Thanksgiving." 

— From  Give  Thanks. 

Declamation.     * '  Thanksgiving  Turkey. ' ' 

— From  Give  Thanh. 

I>eclamation.     ''Thanksgiving." 

— From  Give  Thanks. 
Song.     "  Over  the  River  and  Thro'  the  Wood." 

1.  Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

To  grandfather's  home  we  go. 
The  horse  knows  the  way  to  carry  the  sleigh 
Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

2.  Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 

Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow ! 
It  stings  the  toes, 
It  bites  the  nose. 

As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

Trot  fast,  my  dappled  gray. 
Spring  over  the  ground, 
Like  a  hunting  hound. 

For  this  is  Thanksgiving  day. 


•> 


4.       Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

And  straight  through  the  barnyard  gate. 

We  seem  to  go 

Extremely  slow, 
It  is  so  hard  to  wait. 

6.       Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy, 
Hurrah  for  the  fun  ! 
Is  the  pudding  done  ? 
Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie. 

— Lydia  Maria  ChUd». 

Declamation.     "The  Pumpkin." 

—  Whittier. 
Song.     "  I  Washed  My  Hands." 

1.  "I  washed  my  hands  this  morning, 

So  very  clean  and  white 
And  gave  them  both  to  Jesus 
To  work  for  Him  till  night. 
Cho. — Little  feet  be  careful 

Where  you  take  me  to, 
Anything  for  Jesus 
Only  let  me  do. 

2.  "I  set  my  eyes  to  watch  them 

About  their  work  or  play. 
To  keep  them  out  of  mischief 
For  Jesus'  sake  all  day. 
Cho. — ^little  feet,  etc. 

3.  "I  told  my  eyes  to  watch  them 

So  careful  all  day  through. 
For  any  act  of  kindness 
These  little  hands  might  do. 
Cho. — ^Little  feet,  etc." 

Quotations — 

*'  Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun. 
Views  from  thy  hands  no  worthy  action  done." 

— Staniford. 

"  Who  will  not  mercy  unto  others  show. 
How  can  he  mercy  ever  hope  to  have." 

— Spenser. 

"  The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers." 

—  Wordsiivrth. 

"  In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity." 

— Pope. 

"And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

— Goldsmith. 

Give  five  or  ten  minutes  for  expressions  from 

the  children  as  to  why  they  should  be  thankful. 

Close  with  song — 

"Thankful  Little  Children." 

—From  Give  Thanks. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Enoljsh. 

XVI. 


The  Threefold  Purpose  of  Primary  Language 

Work. 

In  this  discussion,  the  term  primary  language 
work  will  be  used  to  name  the  work  which  is 
done,  or  should  be  done,  in  this  line  in  the  grades 
below  the  seventh. 

The  most  important  contribution  which  any 
subject  can  make  to  the  child,  is  the  contribution 
which  it  makes  to  his  character.  The  study  of 
language  is  fruitful  in  this  way.  The  pupil's  at- 
tention is  here  directed  inward  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  the  only  line  of  work  in  the  public  school 
course  which  requires  the  pupil  to  consider  his 
mental  acts  as  such.  Here  he  gets  for  the  first 
time,  and  very  early  in  the  course  if  he  be  prop- 
erly taught,  a  glimpse  into  the  nature  of  that  for 
which  language  stands.  He  deals  primarily  with 
the  forms  of  thought,  pure  thought,  of  course,  in  a 
very  elementary  way.  This  means  that  he  gets,  in 
a  limited  way,  a  knowledge  of  human  mind  and 
the  activities  it  is  cax>able  of  performing ;  he  sees, 
to  some  extent,  the  delicate  working  and  marvel- 
ous powers  of  the  human  soul.  One  cannot  be 
said  to  have  character  until  he  begins  to  get  this 
view  of  himself. 

In  this  line  of  work,  he  finds  an  opportuni- 
ty for  making  distinctions  and  doing  a  kind  of 
thinking  similar  to  that  which  he  will  do  in 
psychology  and  logic.  He  does  stronger  and 
closer  thinking  than  that  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  do  in  the  other  subjects,  because  the  subject- 
matter  upon  which  he  is  here  working,  is  more 
subtile.  This  work,  if  properly  presented,  gives 
him  an  element  of  moral  character  which  no  other 
subject  can  so  well  furnish  ;  viz.,  acute  intellectual 
judgment,  without  which  there  could  be  no  moral 
judgment,  and  hence,  no  moral  character;  for  if 
the  element  of  moral  judgment  be  left  out  of  char- 
acter, if  the  individual  be  unable  to  make  fine  dis- 
tinctions in  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  strong 
moral  character  is  impossible. 

Again,  there  is  no  line  of  work  which  will  con- 
tribute more  to  the  child  in  the  way  of  correct 
habits,  if  it  be  properly  presented,  than  the  lan- 
guage work.  Suppose  we  could  turn  every  child 
out  at  the  close  of  his  public  school  course  with 
fixed  habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  punctuality, 
ability  to  follow  directions,  order,  arrangement  or 
a  methodical  way  of  doing  things ;  how  quickly 
we  could  usher  in  the  millennium  !  This  would 
mean  that  the  child,  little  by  little,  would  get 
control  over  himself  so  that  at  the  close  of  his 
public  school  course  he  would  be  self-controlled. 
He  will  never  reach  this  ideal  state,  and  yet  it  is 
surprising,  when  we  think  of  it,  to  see  what  a 


good  chance  the  teacher  of  language  has  to  fix 
these  virtues.  She  can  give  him  a  neat,  correct 
form  for  his  written  work,  with  a  maigin  of 
proper  width  on  the  left ;  with  no  crowded  mar- 
gins on  the  right ;  with  proper  mai^gins  for  para- 
graphs ;  with  name  and  date  in  proper  place ;  with 
no  blots  or  soiled  pages,  etc.  She  can  see  to  it 
that  he  puts  his  work  in  this  form ;  call  his  atten- 
tion to  any  violations  of  this  neatness  and  order, 
thus  helping  him  to  fix  correct  habits.  She  can 
correct  his  oral  language  whenever  he  makes  a 
mistake,  thus  calling  his  attention  to  his  incorrect 
habits  of  speech,  and  leading  him  to  watch  him- 
self and  get  control  over  himself.  Whenever  the 
child's  language  does  not  accurately  express  his 
thought,  the  teacher,  by  calling  his  attention  to 
the  defect  and  helping  him  to  correct  it,  will  lead 
him  to  form  the  habit  of  accuracy  and  truthful- 
ness. A  great  many  directions  are  necessary  in 
good  language  work,  and  the  child  must  be  led  to 
comply  cheerfully  and  promptly  with  all  of  them; 
thus,  he  becomes  obedient.  His  work  mu&t  be 
ready  when  it  is  required  by  the  teacher  so  that 
it  may  all  be  examined  and  corrected  at  the  same 
time;  thus,  the  child  becomes  prompt,  etc.,  etc. 

The  child  comes  into  school  at  the  age  of  six,  a 
creature  of  caprice,  determined  by  outside  influ- 
ences, by  his  whims  and  desires.  He  is  not  a  moral 
being.  By  pursuing  this  line  of  language  work  for 
eight  years,  his  attention  is  directed  inward  upon 
himself ;  he  learns  to  curb  his  desires ;  he  learns 
that  there  is  a  higher  law  than  caprice ;  and  little 
by  little,  he  becomes  orderly,  prompt,  obedient, 
truthful,  self-controlled  and  moral.  This  is  the 
contribution  which  the  correct  study  of  language 
brings  to  character.  To  implant  in  the  child  these 
virtues ;  to  reveal  to  him  his  spiritual  nature  ;  to 
quicken  his  intellect  and  give  him  the  power  to 
compare  and  contrast  and  make  nice  distinctions 
in  thought — these  are  the  first  and  greatest  con- 
tributions which  the  language  work  should  make 
to  the  child. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  language  work 
should  give  the  child  the  ability  to  express  his 
thought  accurately,  concisely,  and  appropriately 
in  language.  It  should  give  him  the  mastery  of 
the  English  sentence  as  an  instrument  in  express- 
ing his  thought.  The  most  severe  criticism  that 
can  be  made  on  the  language  work  as  it  is  now 
done  in  the  public  schools,  is  that  so  much  of  it 
does  not  contribute  to  this  end.  We  spend  too 
much  time  on  technical  grammar  and  not  enough 
on  the  art  side  of  language.  Most  public  sclux>l 
courses  of  study  confine  the  technical  grammar  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  ;  some  do  not  pre- 
sent technical  grammar  until  the  eighth  grade. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  place  for  it.    The  child  is 
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certainly  not  prepared  to  study  the  science  side  of 
language  below  the  seventh  grade,  and  perhaps  he 
should  not  attempt  it  earlier  than  the  eighth 
grade  or  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

But  no  matter  what  the  courses  of  study  say, 
what  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  actual  teach- 
ing of  language  in  the  school-room?  You  will 
find  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades, 
under  the  head  of  "language  work,"  is  nothing 
but  technical  grammar. 

I  have  seen  children  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  struggling  with  definitions  of  declarative 
sentence,  interrogative  sentence,  verb,  noun,  etc. 
Xor  does  it  make  the  work  better  suited  to  the 
children,  or  of  a  higher  character  in  any  way,  to 
smother  it  in  baby  talk  and  say,  "  statement'*  for 
declarative  sentence,  *' question"  for  interrogative 
sentence,  " action  word  "  for  verb,  **  name  word" 
for  noun,  etc.  Whenever  the  child  is  prepared  to 
understand  the  definition  for  declarative  sentence, 
or  verb,  or  noun  he  is  ready  for  the  correct  names. 

Again,  much  of  the  language  work  which  is  of 
the  right  character,  does  not  contribute  to  the  end 
stated  above,  because  it  is  done  in  a  lifeless,  formal, 
half-hearted  way.  The  child  does  not  look  upon 
it  as  /iM  language.  He  thinks  it  is  something  to  be 
learned  but  that  it  has  no  particular  bearing  on  his 
(jwn  case.  It  is  not  spontaneous  and  so  adds  noth- 
ing, or  very  little,  to  the  child's  ability  to  use  the 
sentence  as  an  instrument  in  expreasing  histhought 

The  teachers  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
character  of  the  language  work.  If  any  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  examine  the  texts  in  language, 
I  mean  the  so-called  "language  books"  or  books 
on  language  for  the  grades  below  the  seventh,  he 
will  find  that  they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  teacher.  He  will  find  that 
the  subject-matter  of  most  of  them  consists  of  a 
very  much  diluted  form  of  technical  grammar,  the 
dry  facts  of  punctuation,  abbreviations,  use  of  cap- 
itals, etc.,  all  of  which  he  will  find  clothed  in  the 
''simph  language^'  which  is  supposed  "to  make  it 
easy"  for  the  child.  He  will  find  further,  that 
the  writ^irs  of  these  books,  for  the  most  part,  seem 
to  have  had  no  end  in  view.  The  books  begin 
nowhere  and  lead  nowhither.  The  author  has 
not  set  out  to  accomplish  a  purpose  by  a  series  of 
logically  arranged  steps;  he  has  not  said  to  him- 
self, concerning  each  point  that  he  has  put  into 
his  book,  "How  will  the  mastery  of  this  point 
help  the  child  to  use  the  English  sentence  skill- 
fully as  an  instrument  in  expressing  his  thought?" 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  books  are  scrappy 
and  disconnected ;  the  work  lacks  organization 
and  it  can  never  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
It  is,  in  all  probability,  true  that  the  teachers  of 


the  public  schools  are  not  well  prepared  to  teach 
language,  but,  as  a  rule,  teachers  teach  what  t-ext^ 
books  present,  and  teach  it  better  than  the  text- 
book indicates  it. 

This  purpose  of  the  language  work  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  We  judge  a  person 
largely  by  the  language  be  uses.  If  one  uses  his 
mother-tongue  skillfully,  we  consider  him  edu- 
cated ;  if  he  makes  gross  errors  in  the  use  of  his 
mother-tongue,  we  set  him  down  at  once  as  an  un- 
educated person,  a  boor.  This  is  often  unjust,  but 
is  not  on  that  account  any  the  less  sure.  A  per- 
son's success  in  life,  his  opportunity  for  doing 
good  in  the  world,  and  his  standing  in  the  thought 
of  educated  people,  depend  largely  on  the  written, 
and  especially  the  spoken  language  which  he  uses. 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  chil- 
dren pass  through  the  grades  of  our  public  schools 
and  on  through  the  high  school  and  come  out 
without  the  ability  to  even  use  their  mother- 
tongue  correctly,  not  to  say  anything  about  using 
it  skillfully  or  gracefully ! 

The  great  weakness  in  the  language  work,  ixs  it 
is  now  done  in  the  public  schools,  is  its  failure  to 
fix  in  the  child  this  correct  language  habit.  We 
waste  the  time  and  eneiig}'  of  children  in  having 
them  Uam  definitions  and  principles  and  rules 
when  we  should  be  teaching  them  to  think  and  to 
exprettt  their  thought  accurately  and  appro})  ia'ehj. 
We  need  not  so  much  technical  grammar,  anil 
more  of  the  art  of  language.  Our  children  are  not 
weak  in  that  they  do  not  know  definitions,  rules, 
and  principles ;  but  they  are  weak  in  that  they 
cannot  use  the  language  in  accordance  with  thetfie 
principles.  They  know  that  a  pronoun,  which  is 
in  the  nominative  relation,  should  have  the  nom- 
inative form  ;  and  they  can  "  rattle  off"  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  irregular  verbs  fast  enough  to  make  an 
ordinary  mortal  dizzy  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  tlu»y 
go  right  on  saying,  "  It  was  not  me  who  done  it." 

For  my  part,  as  a  teacher  of  English,  I  shouUl 
like  to  see  the  following  standard  in  language  set 
up  for  the  grades  below  the  st^venth  :  "If  the 
child  comes  up  to  the  seventh  year  of  his  school 
course  able  to  write  three  pages  of  correct  English, 
properly  punctuated,  capitalized,  spelled,  para- 
graphed, neat  in  form,  etc.;  and  if  he  be  able  to 
stand  and  talk  consecutively  and  extempora- 
neously for  five  minutes  without  using  any  incor- 
rect English  ;  his  language  work  has  been  well 
done,  no  matter  if  he  be  not  able  to  distinguish  an 
adverb  from  an  adjective,  or  give  the  rule  for  the 
nominative  case.  He  will  easily  be  able  to  master 
all  he  needs  to  know  of  the  science  of  the  sentence 
in  the  remaining  part  of  his  course,  for  he  has  an 
excellent  basis  for  it." 

J.  B.  Wisely. 
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Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Dryer. 


^^  All  human  knowledge  comes  through  human  exper- 
ience. Each  accretion  must  be  thrown  into  terms  of 
previmis  experience,*^ — David  Starr  Jordan. 

Chapters  from  the  Gospel  of  Science. 


VIII.    The  Shadow  of  Literacy. 

The  human  infant  comes  into  the  world  with 
scarcely  more  than  a  single  sense,  that  of  hunger. 
It  is   probably    vaguely  conscious   of   cold  and 
warmth,  hardness  and  softness ;  but  its  only  spec- 
ial sense  is  located  in  the  mouth,  and  during  its 
early  years  the  lips  and  tongue  seem  to  be  special- 
ized sense  organs,  comparable  to  those  of  the  lower 
animals  in  which  they  remain  so  throughout  life. 
After  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  infant  begins  to  use 
its  eyes,  perhaps  at  first  only  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness.     As  soon  as  muscular  coordination 
is  acquired  it  reaches  for  the  lamp  or  the  moon  in- 
differently and  getfl  its  first  lessons  in  distance. 
At  the  same  time  it  becomes  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  sounds,  sweet  or  harsh,  soothing  or 
startling.     It  takes  delight  in  all  sorts  of  stimula- 
tions, by  contact,  by  light,  by  sound,  by  flavor, 
without  much  discrimination  or  preference  as  to 
their  character.     Soon  the  hand  becomes  the  in- 
strument by  which  all  these  desires  are  gratified. 
As  soon  as  the  baby  can  grasp  and  hold  an  object 
his  resources  are  multiplied  many  fold.     He  feels 
its  shape,  its  hardness,  its  weight ;  he  sees  it  at  the 
same  time  and  after  some  ill-directed  efforts,  he 
finally  gets  it  to  his  mouth,  where  the  specially 
delicate  tactile  sense  of  lips  and  tongue  gives  him 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  he  can  yet  gain 
by  hand  and  eye.     In  the  hourly,  daily  rounds  of 
a  baby's  activities  every  waking  moment  is  spent 
in  ceaseless  experiment,  in  the  combined  use  of  all 
his  senses  upon  all  objects  within  their  reach. 
Every  moment  he  is  acquiring  a  new  experience, 
or  repeating  over  and  over  an  old  one.     All  his 
activities   cooperate  to  develop  and  correlate  his 
powers  of  observation,   of  judgment,   of   action. 
Nature  is  accomplishing  a  perfection  of  correlation 
which  the  Herbartians  (and  in  this  we  all  ought 
to  be  Herbartians)  may  imitate  but  cannot  ap- 
proach. 

When  the  child  acquires  nome  method  of  loco- 
motion he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  in  Nature's 
school.  His  sphere  of  operation  widens  to  the 
whole  room,  the  whole  house,  and  finally  out  of 
doors  into  the  great,  wide,  wonderful  world.  If 
he  should  afterward  travel  the  world  over,  if  he 
should  visit  the  north  pole,  even  if  he  should  ex- 


tend his  journey  to   other  planets,  to  suns  and 
stars,  would  he  ever  find  anything  quite  so  won- 
derful, quite  so  interesting,  as  when  he  first  wan- 
ders into  his  own  father's  dooryard?    It  is  then 
that  he  comes  into  his  inheritance  and  feels  that 
the  universe  is  his.    Here  he  pursues  the  same 
studies  by  the  same  methods  as  before.    He  gets 
acquainted  with  mud  and  sand,  with  water  and 
air,  with  sun  and  shadow,  with  streams  and  clouds, 
with  the  sound  and  pressure  of  wind,  with  the 
feel  and  patter  of  rain,  with  grass  and  flowers  and 
trees,  with  worms  and  toads  and  birds,  with  all 
the  myriad  aspects  of  Nature.    He  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  all  these  objects  and  learns  to  know 
them  by  actual  personal  experience.     Under  the 
stimulation  of  curiosity,  only  another  name  for 
interest,  the  healthy  child  is  very  happy  and  his 
education  proceeds  with  almost  incredible  rapidity. 
He  gets  many  falls  and  knocks,  but  everything  is 
fish  that  comes  to  his  net;   nothing  is  lost  or 
wasted,  but  every  exx)erience,  pleasant  or  painful, 
does  its  work  and  makes  its  direct  impression  upon 
body  and  mind.     The  rain  he  sees  and  feels  is  not 
the  rainfall  of  Central  Africa  but  that  of  the  Wa- 
bash Valley  ;  the  snow  he  plays  in  is  not  that  of 
Siberia  but  the  snow  that  falls  upon  his  own  door- 
step ;  the  plants  and  birds  he  learns  about  are  not 
those  of  South  America  but  those  that  live  right 
here  in  Indiana.    The  peculiarity  of  his  education 
is  its  directness.    Neither  teacher,  nor  books,  nor 
space,  nor  veil,  nor  angels,  nor  principaUties,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  sep- 
arate the  child  from  the  object  of  his  study.     He 
grasps  the  naked  object  with  his  own  naked  hand, 
the  naked  fact  with  his  own  naked  mind.     He 
learns  a  language  but  it  is  from  the  lips  of  those 
around  him,  and  he  is  never  afterward  able  to  ac- 
quire such  a  mastery  of  language  with  so  little 
effort. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  child's  education  pro- 
ceeds after  this  fashion  for  five  or  six  vears  and 
that  then  he  is  corralled  and  seated  in  a  school- 
room. He  is  really  a  highly  educated  young  per- 
son, and  if  any  teacher  thinks  she  can  teach  him 
as  much  in  the  next  five  years  as  he  has  learned 
in  the  first  five,  that  teacher  has  a  peculiar  estimate 
of  the  value  of  knowledge.  He  is  still  illiterate — 
perhaps  not  wholly  so,  but  by  far  the  greater  and 
better  part  of  his  education  has  not  been  in  letters. 
To  them  the  teacher  introduces  him  and  commonly 
in  the  school-room  occurs  a  complete  reversal  of 
Nature's  method.  In  place  of  freedom  comes  re- 
straint; in  place  of  individual  development,  organ- 
ized discipline;  in  place  of  direct  contact  with 
nature,  a  book  is  placed  in  his  hands  and  he  is 
asked  to  expend  his  energy  upon  the  artificial  and 
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formal  process  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  In- 
stead of  studying  things  he  studies  what  somebody 
says  about  things.  The  book,  the  author,  the 
teacher,  come  between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
effort.  It  is  wholly  unnatural,  yet  we  exx)ect  the 
child  to  keep  up  his  interest,  and  wonder  how  he 
can  be  so  bright  and  lively  out  of  doors,  and  so  dull 
and  stupid  or  mischievous  in  the  school-room. 
President  Jordan  has  happily  characterized  this 
change.* 

''  So  long  as  a  child  remains  about  the  home  of 
his  boyhood  he  knows  which  way  is  north  and 
which  is  east.  He  does  not  need  to  orient  himself 
bi'cause  in  his  short  trips  he  never  loses  his  sense 
of  space  direction.  But  let  him  take  a  rapid  jour- 
ney in  the  cars  or  in  the  night  and  he  may  find 
himself  in  strange  relations.  The  sun  no  longer 
rises  in  the  east,  the  sense  of  reality  in  direction 
is  gone,  and  it  is  a  painful  effort  for  him  to  join 
the  new  impression  to  the  old.  He  is  taken  from 
his  little  world  of  realities,  a  world  in  which  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east,  the  dogs  bark,  the  grasshop- 
per k'aps,  and  the  water  falls,  and  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  appear  simple  and  natural  *  * 
*  *  *  When  a  child  is  taken  from  nature  to  the 
scho^^ls  he  is  usually  brought  into  an  atmosphere 
of  conventionality.  Here  he  has  naught  to  do  but 
to  imitate ;  not  to  see,  nor  to  handle,  nor  create, 
but  to  remember.  He  is,  moreover,  to  remember 
not  his  own  realities,  but  the  written  or  spoken 
ideas  of  others.  He  is  dragged  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  grammar,  with  thickets  of  diacritical  marks, 
into  the  desert  of  metaph3r8ic8  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  is 
brought  into  a  medley  of  words  without  ideas. 
He  learns  things  easily  by  rote,  so  his  teachers  fill 
him  with  rote  learning.  Hence,  grammar  and  lan- 
guage have  become  stereotyped  as  education,  with- 
out a  thought  as  to  whether  undigested  words  may 
be  intellectual  poison.  In  such  manner  the  child 
is  bound  to  lose  his  orientation  as  to  the  forces 
which  surround  him  in  life." 

Another  asx)ect  of  the  subject  is  presented  by 
Henry  L.  Clapp.t  **  Very  early,  even  before  they 
begin  to  talk,  children  manifest  a  desire  to  know 
the  causes  of  things ;  and  they  continue  to  show 
natural  curiosity  until  they  go  to  school,  which 
they  seem  to  recognize  as  a  place  where  curiosity 
is  very  much  out  of  place,  since  so  little  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  its  exercise ;  curiosity  is  apt  to 
Ik^  replaced  by  laziness  and  apparent  dullness. 
Out  of  school  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  very 
thoughtful  and  exceedingly  busy  about  something. 
They  question  much  for  the  satisfaction  they  ex- 
perionci'  in  tinding  reasons  or  explanations  of 
various  acts.     Tlie  moment  children  step  into  the  * 

I 
^^^^^    ■  ■  ■_      .^  - 

N    K   A  atlilrt^.    S  ieniv.  Vol.  IV..  p.  l.\*.    Aujni.«t  7  "«. 
t  Pi>i»uU:r  Si'irmt  MontMp,  Vol.  XLIX.,  p.  801.    October, '«.    i 


ordinary  school-room  opportunities  for  questioning 
and  spontaneous  judging  and  willing  are  cut  off. 
They  are  going  to  be  trained  and  developed  by  a 
logical,  systematic,  step-by-step  method,  frequently 
called  normal.  Questioning,  judging,  willing  and 
spontaneity  in  general,  seem  to  be  vested  in  the* 
teacher  alone.  The  educational  code  there  is,  *  sit 
still,  ask  no  questions,  learn  and  recite  your  les- 
sons, and  do  what  I  tell  you.'  *' 

We  do  not  aiigue  that  the  child  should  not  learn  to 
read  and  to  use  books,  or  that  he  should  be  kept  illit- 
erate any  longer  than  is  good  for  him.  The  ability  to 
read  lays  open  the  whole  storehouse  of  accumulated 
wisdom  and  makes  him  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
But  he  can  appropriate  and  make  use  of  only  so 
much  of  it  as  he  can  correlate  with  his  own  exper- 
ience, and  on  entering  school  his  experience  is  too 
limited  to  enable  him  to  assimilate  the  experience 
of  others  which  is  thrust  upon  him.  Mental  indi- 
gestion and  dullness  are  the  usual  results.  It  is 
true  that  no  subject  is  purely  formal,  that  orthog- 
raphy and  grammar  may  be  taught  by  experience, 
though  few  there  be  that  ever  experience  them. 
"The  bottles  of  literature  are  found  more  conven- 
ient than  the  breasts  of  Nature,''  and  the  child  is 
straightway  weaned  and  stuffed  with  words,  words, 
words.  He  passes  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  literacy.  Are  not  books  cheap,  handy  and 
good?  Do  they  not  contain  all  wisdom?  Do  they 
not  furnish  the  easy  and  royal  road  to  learning  by 
which  the  teacher  himself  and  his  teachers  before 
him,  in  a  long  line,  have  reached  their  several 
stations? 

Should  books  be  thrown  away  ?  The  condition  of 
the  average  school  to-day  warrants  the  belief  that  if 
books  could  be  banished  for  a  year  or  two  years,  for 
a  period  long  enough  to  teach  the  average  teacher 
that  the  roots  of  all  education  lie  outside  of  books, 
the  gain  would  be  incalculable.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
use  but  the  abuse  of  books  which  we  deprecate. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  the  abuse  of  books  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  all  our  woes ;  but  that  it  is  a 
genuine  evil  and  the  true  cause  of  some  of  the 
more  serious  symptoms  in  our  sick  schools  can 
hardly  be  denied.  Having  diagnosed,  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  disease,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  find  the 
remedy. 


The  question,  **  Would  Free  Coinage  Benefit 
Wage-earners,'*  is  debated  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr 
and  Professor  Richmond  Mavo-Smith  in  the  No- 
vember  Rfvietc  of  Rfcietr*.  Dr.  Spahr  presents  the 
arguments  for  the  affirmative,  and  Prc^essor  Mayo- 
Smith  for  the  negative,  of  this  question,  in  compact 
and  well-digested  briefs. 
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In  coneidering  the  hititory  of  oivi ligation  in 
Enropc  we  should  uot  l»se  sight  of  Guizol's  tour 
primary  elements,  vix.;  The  municipal  ayetem, 
Um  ErocUl  eyetciD,  monan-hy,  and  the  church. 

Ot  theae  (our  eletuente  the  lital  tvaa  by  far  the 


inofit  vigorouK  and  powerful  in  the  fifth  centurj'^ 
the  time  when  our  disciiBBion  begins.  We  should,  I 
also  remember  that  Ouiiot  discussee  the  Christianl 
church  ae  an  institution  or  ecclesiastical  aocielf  ■ 
und  iH  not  concerned  with  the  Cbriatian  reljgiai 
it«elf.  He  also  considers  religion  not  a  mere  feel-J 
ing  or  fomi  of  senaibilily,  but  an  assemblage  a 
problems  and  precepts  and  "promiseB  whieh  ad-S 
dress  themselves  to  the  hopes  of  humanity  respect-fl 
ing  futurity."  With  him  religion  i»  not  purely! 
individual  and  internal  but  is  universal  and  reprfr'B 
rented  by  external  organixatiotts.  From  this  stataV 
of  affairs  a  religious  society  would  natiimJly  spring  I 
up.  We  must  have  a  religious  oiganiiation  wliea  f 
the  matter  is  no  longer  individual.  Power  natural 
ally  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  most  etBcicnt  aud  W 
a  religious  government  uf  some  kind  springs  up.  ■ 
The  whole  affair  is  a  natural  process  o(  growth'! 
and  development  and  not  of  compulsii 
compact. 

Neither  in  civil  or  religious 
element  of  force  necessary  in  the  fnrmatior 
pulsion  becomes  necessary  only  when  in  the  ad- J 
ministration  of  affairs  the  individual  interposes  an 
resistance  to  lawful  authority.    Compulsion  in 
well  ordered  government  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule.     "Those  governments  which  employ  tJie 
most  compulsion  perform  much  less  than  those 
which  scarcely  ever  have  recourse  lo  it,"    In  the 
anarchical  limes  of  the  Aliddle  Ages,  when  might 
Tuade  right  and  when  force  was  frequently  used, 
infinitely  lesi  was  accomplished  than  in  later  times 
when  force  was  well-nigh  eliminated. 

Force  is  then  no  part  ot  the  essence  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. The  same  is  true  of  church  government. 
Here  also  there  should  Ix'  no  compulrion.  But,  in- 
stead, there  should  be  "investigation,  the  preach- 
ing, the  teaching  of  religions  truths  ;  the  adininie- 
lering  to  religious  wants;  admonishing;  censuring; 
this  is  the  task  which  religious  government  lias  to  . 
perform. "  It  certainly  could  not  be  said  that  force 
has  never  been  used  by  religion  and  the  cliurch. 
It  has,  but  forme  no  essential  part  of  religious 
government. 

The  conditions  of  Intimacy  in  church  govern- 
ment are  the  same  as  those  which  obtain  in  civil 
governments.  The  first  is  that  authority  should 
be  placed  in  ilie  hands  of  the  most  capable,  arid 
the  second  that  this  authority  should  respoct  the 
liberties  of  those  over  whom  it  rules.  By  this 
standard  all  governments,  whether  civil  or  re- 
ligious, should  be  judged.  Neither  condition  should 
be  lacking.  The  absence  of  either  characteristic 
has  worked  diatstrously  in  many  historical  in- 
stances. 
Gui;eot  protests  against  the  use  of  the  word  cntfr 
with  the  church.    The  principle  of 
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heredity  does  not  exist  in  the  church,  hence  caste 
is  impossible.  The  hierarchy  was  not  exclusive. 
The  career  of  the  clergy  was  open  t^  all  and  all 
ranks  of  society  furnished  the  recruits.  To  this 
fact  much  of  its  success  was  due. 

The  church  looked  to  the  essentials  of  legiti- 
macy by  adhering  to  two  principles — **  the  choice 
of  the  inferior  by  the  sui)erior,  and  the  election  of 
the  superior  by  the  subordinates."  The  second 
principle  was  not  lived  up  to  at  all  times  and  the 
result  was  detrimental. 

The  church  enjoyed  its  greatest  power  during 
the  time  that  these  two  principles  were  in  full 
force.  Too  often,  however,  there  was  little  respect 
for  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Individual  rea- 
son was  suppressed  and  religious  belief  was  manu- 
factured by  the  church  and  rigidly  insisted  upon. 
This  course  was  disastrous.  The  church  could  not 
govern  **  human  thought,  human  liberty,  private 
moralfcf,  and  individual  opinions**  with  impunity. 
Such  repressive  methods  must  of  necessity  vanish 
as  intellectuality  increases.  The  two  are  incom- 
patible. 

In  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians  who  overran 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century,  the  church 
had  a  most  formidable  task.  She  accomplished 
this  by  dazzling  their  senses  and  working  upon 
their  imagination.  The  spectacular  ceremonies 
by  which  these  rude  children  of  the  forest  were 
awed  into  religious  submission  are  emphasized  by 
Guizot.  There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  this 
view  of  the  case.  Certain  it  is  that  reception  of 
Christianity  was  often  a  tribal  or  national  affair 
i  nstead  of  a  matter  of  individual  conscience.  When 
Clovis  and  several  thousand  of  his  warriors  were 
baptized  at  one  time  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any 
deep  or  abiding  convictions  had  seized  upon  them. 
Their  so-called  conversion  was  the  result  of  an  im- 
pulsive vow. 

Yet  while  considering  the  Christianizing  of  the 
barbarians  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  heroic 
and  pelf-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  early  Christian 
missionaries.  The  work  of  such  men  as  St.  Aug- 
ustine and  Ulfilas  is  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
but  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Alzog, 
the  great  Catholic  historian,  maintains  that  the 
use  of  spectacles  and  dazzling  ceremonies  in  the 
work  of  conversion  was  an  evidence  of  prudence 
and  discretion.  In  using  these  means  he  contends 
that  the  missionaries  acted  wisely  and  tactfully. 
However  this  may  be,  the  church  was  injured 
thereby.  As  Michelet  says,  "  She  made  herself  a 
child  to  prattle  with  her  child  and  translated  the 
ineffable  to  it  in  puerile  legend  such  as  fitted  its 
tender  age."  Such  methods  could  not  fail  to  react 
unfavorably  upon  the  church. 

Having  thus  established  her  spiritual  supremacy 


over  the  barbarians,  it  was  but  one  short  step  and 
a  very  natural  one  for  the  spiritual  to  encroach 
upon  the  temporal.  This  encroachment  was  made 
easy  on  account  of  the  disturbed  and  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  temporal  governments.  Church  gov- 
ernment was  better  than  none  at  all,  and  hence 
was  not  only  tolerated  but  invited.  This  contest 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  led  to 
the  struggle  concerning  investitures. 

IjTcture  VI. 

The  church  and  its  relations  to  the  people  is  the 
subject  of  this  lecture.  The  separation  of  the  gov- 
ernors from  the  governed  was,  in  Guizot*s  opinion, 
a  very  striking  and  vicious  feature  in  the  relations 
between  the  church  and  people.  This  separation 
sprang  naturally  from  the  tendency  to  exalt  spir- 
itual rulers  and  to  look  upon  them  as  superior 
beings.  The  separation  was  a  natural  and  gradual 
process. 

It  finally  came  to  pass  that  the  laity  had  no 
share  in  church  government.  They  did,  however, 
exercise  a  very  potent  influence  by  way  of  public 
opinion.  The  church  of  this  period  did  little  for 
the  advancement  of  the  laity  but  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  clergy. 

One  will  readily  concede  Guizot's  assertion  when 
he  says  that  the  labors  of  the  church  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  society  were  greater  and  more  effica- 
cious than  were  those  in  behalf  of  the  individual. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  was  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  attitude  of  the  church.  Yet  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  church  did  at  times  de- 
fend the  institution. 

In  criminal  and  civil  legislation  the  church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  did  magnificent  work  and  there 
was  much  need  of  it.  The  methods  employed  in 
jurisprudence  were  crude  and  barbarous  in  the 
extreme.  A  glance  will  suffice  to  show  that  those 
codes  which  felt  the  benign  influence  of  the  church 
were  vastly  benefited  thereby.  Crime  was  pun- 
ished from  the  true  standpoint — the  motive  of  the 
perpetrator.  In  the  earlier  codes  provision  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  a  fine  or  weregM.  This 
was  considered  complete  satisfaction.  The  idea 
was  entirely  wrong.  A  crime  is  an  offense  against 
the  state  and  not  against  the  individual  alone  and 
should  be  punished  as  such. 

Likewise  in  the  penal  system  a  great  advance 
was  made  by  the  church.  Repentance  and  ex- 
ample were  the  objects  sought  by  the  church  for 
ecclesiastical  offenses.  She  introduced  the  same 
ideas  into  the  civil  code  where  heretofore  vindict- 
ive punishment  was  predominant. 

In  this  i)eriod  the  influence  of  the  church  dom- 
inated all  learning  and  not  always  with  good  re- 
sults,  All  sciences  were  permeated  with  theology. 
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Beligion  dominated  them  all.  Guizot  tells  us  that 
this  influence  was  on  the  whole  "salutary"  and 
'*  beneficial. ' '  This  is  perhaps  true,  but  that  curb- 
ing of  scientific  thought  by  the  fetters  of  religious 
dogma  should  not  be  left  out  of  the  account.  This 
intellectual  despotism  was  in  some  cases  as  bane- 
ful as  the  despotism  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature 
which  Guizot  decries.  Guizot  says,  **  The  church 
always  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  despotism.'' 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  period  under  discus- 
sion, but  it  is  likewise  true  that  at  times  this  same 
despotism  was  the  best  possible  sedative  for  the 
prevailing  anarchy. 

In  the  period  under  discussion  we  recognize  the 
church  as  passing  through  four  periods  or  states : 
first,  the  imperial;  second,  the  barbaric;  third,  the 
feudal;  fourth,  the  theocratic.  This  last  state  was 
largely  brought  about  by  Gregory  VII. 


Thos.  F.  Moran. 
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Method  in  History. 

I.  Method  Applied  to  History  in  the  mental  activity  in- 

volved in  coming  into  possession  of  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  people  in  their  actual  struggle  for  free- 
dom as  manifested  by  events  and  in  turn  affected  by 
events. 

II.  Subject-Matter. 

1.    The  spiritual  life  of  the  people  as  manifested  by 

events  in  history  and  in  turn  affected  by  these 

events. 

Xote.— The  real  material  of  study,  then,  is  the  spiritual 

struggle  of  the  people— their  thoughts  and  feeling— while 

events  are  the  means  by  which  this  struggle  may  be  studied. 

Then  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  thoughts  and 

feelings,  and  events  are  to  be  viewed  only  as  related  to  these. 

III.  Purpose. 

1.  To  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  real  nature  of 

history. 

2.  To  give  him  a  love  for  the  study  of  the  race  In  the 

struggle  for  rational  freedom. 
8.    To  develop  moral  character  by  causing  the  pupil  to 
love  and  honor  all  that  is  noble  in  his  country's 
progress  and  to  disapprove  of  the  selfish,  grasp- 
ing and  ignoble. 

IV.  A  Lesson  to  First  and  Second  Year  Pupils. 

1.    The  story  of  Roger  Williams  told  to  the  pupils  in  a 
simple,  though  interesting  and  accurate  way  by 
the  teacher, 
a.    Phases  of  the  conflict. 

1 .  Between  church  authority  and  conscience. 

2,  Between  the  state  and  Individual  rights. 

a.  Causes. 

1.  Immediate* 

2.  Remote. 

b.  Effect. 

1.  Immediate. 

a.  Banishment  of  Roger  Wil- 

liams. 

b.  Founding    of    Rhode    Is- 

land. 

2.  Ultimate. 


a.  An   asylum  for  the  perse- 

cuted. 

b.  A  beacon  light  lifted  on 

the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land to  guide  the  peo- 
ple toward  freedom  of 
church  and  state  for  cen- 
turies. (Show  that  the 
above  may  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  by  the  teacher.) 

V'.    The  Relation  op  the  Above  Lesson  to  the  subject- 
matter  and  purpose  of  history. 

VI.    Educational  Value  of  the  Above  Lesson. 
(See  pp.  24-26,  State  Course  of  Study.) 

One  great  fact  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  reader  in  this  line  of  discussion, 
is  that  Method^  iii  its  true  sense,  is  not  a  device.  The 
reader  must  notice  carefully  the  use  of  the  term  as 
he  reads  books  on  methods,  as  well  as  discussions 
in  x>eriodicals  in  which  the  term  is  used,  becaupe 
it  is  used  in  two  senses,  in  each  of  which  it  may 
be  true  as  used.  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  used 
to  mean  a  plan,  scheme  or  device  for  teaching  a 
certain  subject.  In  a  minority  of  cases  it  means 
the  menial  procea  or  activity  in  mastering  a  subject^  or 
it  is  the  activity  of  mind  by  which  the  objective  is 
changed  into  consciousnes  and  the  devices  for 
stimulating  that  activity.  It  does  not  mean,  in 
either  case,  the  forms  of  mental  activity  employed 
in  a  subject;  as,  sense-perception,  memory,  con- 
ception, judgment,  and  reasoning  although  any  or 
all  of  these  may  be  involved  in  the  process. 

(For  fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  re-read  Pro- 
fessor Sandison's  article  in  Inland  Educator, 
Vol.  I.  No.  1. ) 
.  Another  important  truth  which  students  of  this 
line  must  grasp,  is,  that  a  fact  of  the  universe  gets 
its  significance,  and  hence  its  place  in  the  field  of 
oi^ganized  knowledge,  by  the  relation  in  which  it 
is  viewed .  To  say  that  "  all  knowledge  is  related," 
is  only  a  modem  way  of  expressing  a  paradox  of 
that  unique  French  Educator,  Jacotot;viz.,  **  Tout 
est  dans  tout,''  (''  All  is  in  all." )  When  I  think  of 
a  particular  dog  called  Jip,  my  attention  is  espe- 
cially on  attributes  which  distinguish  him  from 
every  other  animal  and  object.  When  I  think  of 
him  as  a  dog^  I  am  thinking  of  the  attributes  es- 
pecially which  unify  him  with  a  laiige  number  of 
objects.  If  I  think  of  him  as  an  amma/,  I  am  em- 
phasizing attributes  which  unify  him  with  one 
whole  kingdom  of  creation  ;  and  if  I  think  of  him 
as  a  being,  I  am  emphasizing  those  attributes 
which  unify  him  with  all  objects  in  creation. 
Hence,  this  object  possesses  in  him  the  attributes 
which  are  the  basis  of  unity  and  differentiation, 
and  where  I  put  him  in  the  realm  of  existences, 
depends  upon  the  relations  in  which  I  view  him. 
While  there  is  infinite  unity  in  the  world,  there  is 
corresponding  infinite  diversity.    Science  is  hu- 
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man.  Mau  looks  ttl  a  fact  in  a  giveu  relation,  and 
then  Bees  how  miaxy  facte  he  can  find  that  involve 
the  snnie  relation,  then  places  these  in  groups 
based  on  ci'rtun  lesser  distincliona  until  lie  iiaa 
these  fncis  arranged  in  a  logictil  and  Bystematic 
way,  aiiii  calls  it  a  system  or  science.  In  this  way 
nmn  Ims  worked  out  more  or  lesB  fully  many  iiya- 


The  thing  that  determinee  where  a  fact  of  the 
universe  belongs  in  the^  systems  of  knowledge,  is 
not  soiuelhingin  the  fact  nor  something  which  i? 
out  of  it,  but  something  which  is  both  in  it  and 
out  of  it.  Abrehnm  Lincoln  may  be  put  in  eeveral 
classes  of  faclB.  He  was  a  man,  son,  lawyer,  pres- 
ident, according  as  He  is  identified  with  Lite  no- 
tions, iiiiiii,  son,  lawyer,  or  president.  So  the 
cofiee  plant  may  belong  to  different  Bystemfi  of 
knowledge.  If  it  ia  identified  with  the  bolafiii 
neti-ni,  ii,  in  thai  relaliot'.  is  n/ac(  of  bolnny.  If  it  is 
identified  with  the  idea  of  geography,  it,  in  that  f- 
Uilion,  is  a  gtography  f-ict.  If  it  is  related  to  the 
idta  0/  hittitry,  it,  in  tiial  rrl-ithn  ie  a  fact  of  hitlar^. 
A  branch  of  study,  then,  ie  not  a  number  of  facts 
thrriwn  together,  but  a  number  of  facts  unified  on 
a  centrni  idea  or  iictivity.  This  unif j-ing  activity 
is  what  we  have  c«l)ed  iu  previous  discussions,  Ibe 
Ohjeellre  Urihod  in  a  Sufy.  ct  The  facts  of  a  eubjecl 
organized  on  the  idea  of  the  objective  method  in 
them,  is  the  subject- matter  of  a  branch  of  study. 

In  discuiisiug  "Method  in  History,"  the  first. 
inquirv  is,  Whqt  is  (lie  ot^f<ctive  method  in  it? 
Profe^or  Kemp  in  his  recent  book, — "An  Outline 
of  Method  in  History,"  saysi — "  Tlw  chitiS',  thr 
tafKemetit,  Ike  pntgnt*  in  tlir  lijr  t-f  a  ptoplf  >V  Ihnt 
pevpl't'  hittnry."  This  is  a  clear,  formal  statement 
of  the  central  idea  or  objective  method  in  tlie  siib- 
jeci.  A  people's  lifv,  like  un  individual's  Ufc,  is 
manifested  in  its  doeda.  A  deed  is  the  embodi- 
ment <if  a  purpose  and  u  purpose  has  folded  up  in 
it  the  thoughifl,  feelings,  and  desires  which 
prompt  it.  Analysed  into  its  elementa  then  a  his- 
tory fact  involves ; — 

1,  The  omward  /aa. 

2.  Tht  mtn/al  Dhanyr;  i.  e.,  thr  thmtghir,  frrlimj*. 
and cholcu lekiek  Itmi  toil  or prodac€  it. 

3,  Thf  llMughl»t  feeling»,  and  choieti  mhch  it  prir- 
dufvM 

4.  TIte  rlumgt  or  muveinent  v/i'Ch  "J"  "  A"  nm' 
"  ,T  " «'''"''  in  (fc«  ttream  of  life. 

For  example,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slavee. 
Ttiis  WHS  an  ad,  a  lUtd  of  the  life  called  the  United 
States.  Certain  thoughts,  feelings  and  choices 
jirodui'iii  it..  It  produced  certain  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  clmices  in  the  people,  and  the  whole 
deed  produced  a  certain  change  in  the  whole 
stream  of  life  in  the  United  Slates. 

Thf  fai-iB  which  enilmdy  this  distinctive  idea  or 


concept  constitute  the  aubject-matlw  of  history. 
If  it  is  United  Stales  History  it  is  limited  to  the 
facts  or  de«ds  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  l«acher  who  thinks  the  history  idea  ia  en- 
abled to  think  definitely: 

1.  The  scope  or  limits  of  the  sabjoct-matter, 

2.  The  divisions  and  suh-divirions  not  from  an 
outward  chronological  standpoint,  but  from  an  in- 
ternal vital  point  of  view. 

3.  The  relative  importance  of  the  divieions  of 
the  facte  themselves  and  even  the  elements  in  a 
given  fact, 

4.  And  fiually  the  eM«ntial  steps  in  investigat- 
ing the  facts  of  the  subject  or  the  Subjective- 
Method  in  the  subjeci. 

When  the  teacher  has  grasped  the  Subjei'tiic 
Uttli'id.  the  st*ps  in  which  correspond  to  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Objective  Method  etated  above,  he 
has  the  gmund  for  studying  and  detetmining  :— 

'  I,  The  mental  equipment,  or  the  basis  which 
the  pupil  has  for  studying  the    subject  or  the 

j  pupil's  real  condition  in  relation  to  history. 

I  2.  The  pupil's  ideal  condition,  or  the  effect 
which  the  mastery  of  history  ia  to  produce  iu 
him.    Till*'  is  what  is  meant  usually  by  the  purpose 

I  in  teaching  the  subject  or  its  educational  value. 
The  purpose   in    leaching    history,    from   the 
standpoint  of  knowledge,  is  to  make  the  pupil  fu- 

I  miliar  with  the  lite  of  the  race,  or  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be. 
From  Ibe  stAndpoiHt  of  mental  gronih  or  frfc- 

'  dom.  It  is  threefold : 

I       (1.)     Inlctlrctanl. 

I  a.     Primarily,  to  establish  in  the  pupil  the 

habit  ol  acting  the  history  activity.    This  ia  one 

.  phase  of  his  training  by  means  of  this  subject 
which  is  distinct  and  peculiar  to  this  subject.    It 

I  gives  him  discriminating  power  to  discern  facts  of 
history,  and  insight  which  enables  him  to  inte?^ 
pret  present  or  past  events,  because  he  has  the 
mentAl  measure  of  every  fact  that  is  history.    It 

I  serves  the  student  in  his  study  of  the  subject  very 

I  much  us  tlie  mastery  of  the  process  of  bread-bali- 

.   lug  does  the  baker,  or  the  mastery  of  the  proce.^s 

■   of  brick-making  doea  the  brick-maker. 

b.    Secondarily,  the  purpose  is  to  make  the 
pupil  more  skillful  iu  hie  imagination,  memor,\, 

I  judgment  and  reasoning,  since  all  these  forms  1  if 
activity  are  employed  in  mastering  the   fact*  of 

(3.)     Emolinnal. 

a.     To  stimulate  in  the  pupil  an  interest  in 

{  the  life  of  the  race  and  of  his  own  cation.    This 

should  lie  a  permanent  and  ever-increasing  feeling, 

and  if  tho  pupil  is  led  into  the  heart  of  the  subject 

I  ft  is  ol  such  a  nature  that  this  result  will  follow. 

)  b.    'I      itinnilate  the  (e<  patriotism. 
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This  is  no  small  part  of  the  peculiar  and  distinct 
educational  value  of  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  the 
practical  results.  No  outside  exercise  will  pro- 
duce this  effect,  unless  the  pupil  tliinks  the  rela- 
tion which  he  sustains  to  the  nation,  viz.,  that  the 
nation  is  his  lai^ger  self.  History  reveals  this  re- 
lation to  the  pupil,  and  through  the  proper  con- 
ception of  the  nation  and  his  participation  and  re- 
flponsibility  in  it,  he  has  the  basis  for  hve  of  country 
in  the  true  sense.  True  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  national  life,  can  come  only  through  his  clear 
perception  and  appreciation  of  his  relation  to  it. 
(3.)     VoHtionaL 

a.  To  stimulate  the  purpose  to  master  this 
life  out  of  which  the  individual  springs,  and  which 
constantly  reveals  himself  in  large  measure  to 
himself. 

b.  To  stimulate  right  purposes  of  action  in 
harmony  with  the  triumph  of  right  as  it  is  mirror- 
ed in  individual  and  national  human  deeds  and 
right  purposes,  opposed  to  deeds  which  exhibit 
wrong  in  men  and  nations. 

The  reason  that  the  educational  value  of  history 
is  so  great,  is  because  it  touches  the  whole  round 
of  human  experience,  and  it  does  this  because  it 
deals  with  material  which  embodies  the  full  round 
of  life.  It  affords  strong  opportunity  for  character- 
building,  because  the  material  of  history  involves 
a/tisciously  purposed  activity. 

3.    The  means. 

The  first  of  these,  and  one  of  primary  impor- 
tance, is  the  arrangement  of  the  material  for  the 
grades  or  the  course  of  study.  With  this  point,  it 
seems  to  me,  two  very  important  questions  arise  : 
a.  In  what  grade  sfiould  we  bfyn  to  teach 
hhtoryf  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  find  any 
sufficient  ground  for  beginning  the  subject  before 
the  seventh  grade  and  that  there  is  any  material 
of  the  subject  which  is  adapted  to  the  grades  be- 
low the  seventh.  It  is  now  presented  more  or 
les  systematically  in  all  of  the  grades  in  many 
schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  as  strong 
reason  for  beginning  to  teach  this  subject  in  the 
first  grade,  as  for  teaching  any  other  subject. 

The  child  lives  a  real  life  that  touches  slightly 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
has  experienced  changes  in  his  own  life  as  well  as 
observed  them  slightly  in  others.  He  is  intensely 
interested  in  stories  that  reveal  the  actual  experi- 
ences of  others  in  the  different  phases  of  Ufe,  be- 
cause they  reflect  the  experiences  of  his  own  life 
in  some  degree,  or  at  least  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  is  living  it,  only  it  pushes  far  beyond 
his  own  attainment  and  in  different  ways.  Since 
strong  moral  character  is  the  aim  of  education,  and 
he  has  commenced  this  process  of  character-build- 
ing, and  since    history  affords  one  of  the  best 


means  to  this  end,  then  it  should  be  used  as  early 
as  possible.  History  affords  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial which  is  adapted  to  the  pupil's  capacity 
The  example  given  in  the  Township  Outline,  pag<^ 
26,  for  the  first  and  second  year  pupils  is  only  om* 
of  many. 

b.  With  what  hiMorical  material  should  wc 
begin  f  In  considering  the  question  of  means  in 
history  this  is  a  very  important  point.  It  has  two 
sides,  and  merits  careful  consideration  from  both 
standpoints.  There  are  at  least  two  places  to 
begin;  viz.,  with  the  history  of  the  pupil's  own 
country  and  with  the  history  of  the  race. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  beginning  with  the 
pupil's  own  country  are  : 

1.  That  the  pupil  is  in  closer  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  institutions  of  his  own  country  than 
anv  other. 

2.  That  he  has  a  better  equipment  for  the  study 
of  the  history  of  his  own  country  than  any  other. 

3.  That  it  puts  the  pupil  in  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  country  earliest,  so  that  if 
he  leaves  school  he  is  not  altogether  ignorant  of  it. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  beginning  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  are  : 

1.  That  it  gives  the  pupil  a  vague  conception 
of  the  life  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  principle  stated  in  a  previous 
article  on  Method  in  Geography;  viz.,  that  the 
mind  first  grasps  an  object  as  a  vague  whole,  then 
analyzes  it,  and  then  synthesizes  it. 

2.  That  the  nature  of  the  institutional  life  of 
the  childhood  of  the  race  is  rudimentary  and 
simple,  and  hence,  more  in  accord  with  the  child's 
conception  of  the  institutions  in  which  he  lives. 

3.  That  this  vague  conception  of  the  life  of  the 
race,  is  the  best  basis  or  equipment  the  child  can 
have  for  the  formal  study  of  the  history  of  his 
own  countrv  or  anv  other. 

One  careful  arrangement  of  the  course  based  on 
this  latter  view  may  be  found  in  Professor  Kemp's 
book  on  "  Method  in  History." 

The  illustrative  lesson  given  in  the  Township 
Outline  is  in  harmony  with  the  primary  work  be- 
ginning with  United  States  History.  The  point  is 
not  so  much  to  have  them  know  about  Roger  Wil- 
liams as  an  individual,  as  to  give  the  pupil  a  vague 
insight  into  the  larger  life  of  the  people  in  Roger 
Williams'  time.  His  life  is  a  particular  manifes- 
tation of  the  five  phases  of  institutional  life,  and 
it  opens  up  to  the  child,  in  a  particular  way,  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  religious,  political,  and  so- 
cial life  in  the  childhood  of  the  United  States. 
His  life  also  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  touch 
all  the  elements  in  the  purpose  of  teaching  his- 
tory. 

This,   and  similar    stories  of   great    men  and 
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wcmieii  of  tlie  United  States  taken  from  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  history,  is  the  best  means  of 
giving  the  pupil  a  vague  conception  of  the  life  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  thus  fitting  him  for 
an  analytic  study  of  it.  It  is  also  the  best  means 
of  interesting  him  in  that  object  of  which  he 
thinks  when  he  sings  **  America,"  '*The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  ete.,  and  of  turning  his  atten- 
tion, sympathy  and  moral  judgment  upon  his  own 
deeds  and  the  deeds  of  others. 

A.  R.  Charman. 


1. 

o 

o 
O. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

8. 
0. 


I.    Grammar. 

The  teacher  made  his  report. 

The  teacher  made  her  report. 

The  hoy  studies  his  lesson. 

The  girl  studies  her  lesson. 

The  man  is  a  scholar. 

The  lady  is  an  author. 

The  mn  bursts  forth  in  all  his  glory. 

The  moon  hides  her  pale  face. 

He  is  a  statesman. 
II.  In  the  first  and  second  sentences  above,  the 
word  teacher^  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  simply  indi- 
cates that  the  object  of  thought  expressed  by  it 
has  sex  but  does  not  indicate  which  sex.  But  we 
know  by  the  word  hiSj  in  the  first  sentence,  that 
the  object  of  thought  expressed  by  the  word, 
teacher,  is  male  sex  ;  and  in  the  second  sentence, 
we  know  by  the  word,  her^  that  the  object  of 
thought  expressed  by  the  word,  teacher j  is  female 
sex.  We  would  not  always  be  able  to  judge  by 
this  other  word,  however,  as  in  the  sentence,  Ev^y 
teacher  should  prepare  his  work  carefuUy. 

In  sentences  three  and  four,  we  know  the  sex 
of  the  object  of  thought  in  each  case  by  the  word 
which  expresses  it.  The  word,  6oi/,  always  ex- 
presses an  object  of  thought  of  the  male  sex  ;  and 
the  word,  girl^  always  expresses  an  object  of 
thought  of  the  female  sex. 

The  same  statement  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  italicized  words  in  sentences  five  and  six. 
The  word,  wian,  always  expresses  an  object  of 
thought  of  the  male  sex.  The  word,  ladyy  always 
expresses  an  object  of  thought  of  the  female  sex. 
From  sentences  seven  and  eight,  we  may  see 
that  gender  does  not  mean  sex,  but  that  it  depends 
upon  the  relation  the  object  of  thought  expressed 
by  the  substantive  word  bears  to  sex.  Gender 
shows  how  the  mind  is  thinking  the  object  of 
thought  expressed  by  the  substantive  word  with 
regard  to  sex.  Gender  does  not  always  indicate 
the  actual  sex  of  the  object  of  thought  expressed 
by  the  substantive  word  ;  as  in  the  word,  teacher^ 
in  the  sentence  quoted  above,  it  simply  indicates 
that  the  object  of  thought  has  sex,  but  does  not 
indicate  which  sex.    Again,  in  the  seventh  sen- 


tence, the  word,  8un,  expresses  an  object  of  thouglit 
which  naturally  has  no  sex,  but  in  this  case  the 
mind  has  given  it  sex,  so  that  the  word,  sun,  ex- 
presses an  object  of  thought  of  the  male  sex,  in 
this  case  ;  and  the  word,  moon,  in  the  eighth  sen- 
tence, expresses  an  object  of  thought  of  the  female 
sex.  These  objects  of  thought  are  not  male  and 
female  naturally,  but  in  thought  they  are  male 
and  female  and  the  sentence  expresses  the  thought. 

III.  From  the  above  sentences  and  discussion  t  he 
mind  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  essen- 
tial ideas  of  gender  are  : 

1.  It  is  a  property  ( form  and  relation  i  of 
the  substantive  word. 

2.  It  shows  how  the  object  of  thought  ex- 
pressed by  the  substantive  word  is 
thought  as  regards  sex.  It  depends  upon 
the  relation  between  the  object  of 
thought  expressed  by  the  substantive 
word  and  sex. 

IV.  Gender  is  that  property  of  the  substantive 
word  which  depends  upon  the  relation  which  the 
object  of  thought,  expressed  by  the  substantive 
word  bears  to  sex.  Gender  is  that  property  of  the 
substantive  word  which  shows  how  the  object  of 
thought  expressed  by  it  is  thought  with  regard  to 


In  order  to  give  an  accurate  definition,  we  must 
first  name  the  thing  to  be  defined.  When  we  say 
**  Masculine  gender,"  we  have  named  the  thing  to- 
be  defined.  We  must  then  put  it  into  the  smallest 
known  class.  When  we  say,  "is  that  gender," 
we  have  put  it  into  the  smallest  known  class.  In 
the  third  place,  we  must  give  the  mark  or  attribute 
of  it  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  individ- 
uals in  the  class.  In  this  case,  we  must  distin- 
guish masculine  gender  from  feminine,  common 
and  neuter.  When  we  say,  **  which  denotes  that 
the  object  of  thought  expressed  by  the  substantive 
word  is  of  the  male  sex."  we  have  distinguished 
it  from  all  other  genders.  A  substantive  word,, 
masculine  gender,  does  always  express  an  object 
of  thought  of  the  male  sex ;  it  never  expresses  an 
object  of  thought  of  any  other  sex  ;  the  substantive 
word,  any  other  gender,  never  expresses  an  object 
of  thought  of  the  male  sex.  So  this  definition  is 
accurate  :  **  Masculine  gender  is  that  gender  which 
denotes  that  the  object  of  thought  expressed  by 
the  substantive  word  is  of  the  male  sex."  It 
might  be  thought  at  first  that  the  object  of  thought 
expressed  by  the  word,  sun,  in  the  sentence,  *'  The 
sun  burst  forth  in  all  his  glory,"  is  not  of  the  male 
sex.  But  it  will  be  seen,  as  pointed  out  above,, 
that  this  is  a  superficial  view  of  it,  for  the  mind 
evidently  attributes  male  sex  to  that  object  of 
thought  else  we  could  not  use  the  word,  his,  in 
the  last  part  of  the  sentence.    The  fact  that  the 
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mind  does  give  to  the  object  of  thought,  «uw,  the 

attribute  of  male  sex  which  it  does  not  actually 

po^ess,  is  what  makes  us  call  the  figure  personifi- 

<*ation. 

y.      The  above  lesson  is  in  harmony  with  the 

subject-matter  of  grammar,  because  the  child  is 
dealing  first-hand  with  the  sentence,  which  is  the 
unit  of  grammar.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  pur- 
pose of  grammar,  because  the  child  is  comparing 
and  contrasting,  he  is  reasoning,  making  nice  dis- 
tinctions in  thought,  doing  independent  thinking, 
forming  his  own  conclusions.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  steps  in  grammar,  because  the  child  ex- 
amines a  number  of  particulars,  compares  and 
contrasts ;  sees  likenesses  and  differences ;  sepa- 
rates essentials  from  non-essentials;  and  arrives 
at  a  general.  ( Expand  each  of  these  points. )  See 
the  introduction  to  "  A  New  English  Grammar  " — 
( Wisely. ) 

VI.  The  entire  subject  of  grammar  may  be  worked 
out  in  this  way.  It  is  an  inductive  subject  and 
should  be  studied  according  to  what  might  appro- 
priately be  called  the  laboratory  method.  For  a 
good  illustration  of  this  method,  see  The  Inland 
Educator  for  March,  1896,  page  89.  See,  also,  "A 
New  English  Grammar,"  pages  36-38. 

J.  B.  Wisely. 


Printing. 


There  are  many  times  when  the  teacher  should 
be  able  to  print.  Much  of  the  work  put  upon  the 
blackboard  is  more  effective  when  printed.  Pro- 
grams, labels,  names  of  pictures,  diplomas,  mark- 
ings on  packing  boxes,  and  many  other  places 
where  printing  can  best  be  used,  might  be  named. 
Printing  will  be  best  in  these  cases  on  account 
of  the  added  legibility  and  the  various  styles  of 
letters  that  may  be  used.  Teachers  should  be 
able  to  print  well  on  paper  and  on  the  board. 

Printed  letters  are  easier  formed  than  script 
forms,  being  composed  of  short  strokes  and  re- 
quiring little  effort  to  unite  them.  To  be  able  to 
print  well  will  aid  in  writing.  The  style  of  letters 
used  will  determine,  to  a  great  extent,  the  prog- 
ress made.  Many  children  have  been  required 
to  print  their  work  and  use  the  forms  found  in 
their  readers  or  spelling  book.  The  ignorance  of 
the  teacher  may  be  overlooked,  when  we  consider 
that  our  instructions  have  never  given  an  idea 
that  there  were  any  other  forms  for  printing  than 
the  regular  newspaper  type.  All  the  little  hooks 
and  finishing  strokes  that  are  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  legibility,  should  be  omitted.  None  but 
professional  penmen,  or  sign  painters  attempt,  or 
should  attempt,  such  difficult  work.  At  least  such 
should  not  be  attempted  by  small  children.  The 
alphabet  here  given  has  many  desirable  qualities, 


and  can  be  printed  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  forms 
may  not  be  standard,  but  are  far  ahead  of  type 
forms  for  the  work  in  hand.  When  lettering  is 
attempted,  a  broad-pointed  pen  or  a  brush  is  used, 
and  from  the  position  in  which  either  is  held, 

NEARLY  ALL  THE  STROKES  MUST  BE  MADE  FR03I  ABOVE 
DOWNWARD,  AND  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT;  THE  PEN  OR 
THE   BRUSH  CANNOT    BE   PUSHED,  IT   MUST  BE   PULLED. 

If  a  fine-pointed  pen  is  used  the  rule  is  not  so 
rigid.  For  ease  and  for  best  results  use  a  stub  pen 
and  finger  movement.  Do  not  hold  the  pen  as  when 
writing,  but  point  the  top  more  toward  the  right, 
and  let  the  right  side  of  the  hand  rest  on  the 
paper  when  beginning ;  after  a  while  more  speedy 
work  can  be  done  by  resting  the  hand  on  the 
fingers  as  when  writing.  The  main  lines  may  be 
made  straighter  than  the  ones  here  given,  but  if 
made  as  these,  begin  and  finish  nearly  all  of  the  strokes 
with  an  upward  tendency f  and  stop  with  pen  on  the 
paper  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  When  more  ability 
is  gained,  the  last  suggestion  need  not  be  observed 
if  a  fine-pointed  pen  is  used  or  when  sx>eed  is  nec- 
essary. To  get  uniform  height,  rule  head  line, 
top  line  and  bottom  line,  and  for  slant,  rule  paper 
at  an  angle  of  10°  to  20°  to  the  left  of  a  vertical 
line.  These  last  lines  may  be  used  as  spacing 
lines  as  well  as  guides  for  the  slant. 

Vertical  letters  or  those  slanting  toward  the 
right  may  be  preferred,  but  I  think  these  easiest 
made.  The  first  few  strokes  given  should  be 
mastered,  as  they  constitute  nearly  all  that  are 
used.  The  following  order  is  suggested  as  an  order 
for  practice  : —  inmurlhzocebadpqtvw 
j  y  g  f  k  X  s.  For  the  capitals :— I  N  M  O  C  G  H 
YQZJUVWAPRBDTLEFKS«&.  Try 
the  figures  as  given.  Make  the  left  side  first,  always. 
Note  the  emphasized  suggestions  and  practice 
carefully. 


\ru)xyu:^ 


'XtMrtvVM^.'i^ 


W.  T.  Tubman. 


LiiTERART  Interpretations. 


For  the  completion  of  Mrs.  McRae's  article  on 
the  Message  of  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  see  the 
first  page  of  this  issue.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  part  published  last  month,  it  forms  a  fine 
commentary  on  the  poem  and  supplements  the 
analysis  as  given  the  text. 
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Our  readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that 
THE  EDUOATOR  will  be  continued  until 
ordered  stopped.  "When  ordering  discon- 
tinuance, remit  balance  due.  Do  not  or- 
der discontinuances  throufirh  our  asrents 
but  write  directly  to  us. 

*  *  * 

V/e  are  still  sadly  in  need  of  copies  of 
our  September  (1896)  issue.  Any  subscri- 
ber furnishinfir  a  copy  may  have  hie  sub- 
scription advanced  one  month,  together 
with  a  set  of  THE  INLAND  EDUCATOR 
MONOGRAPHS  advertised  on  another 
page. 


„      ,  Our  readers  will  find  printed 

5^^™^"*  after  their  names  this  month 

sahecription  expires.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in 
the  preparation  of  this  mailing  list  a  few  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  and  we  shoald  be  glad 
to  have  each  suhecriher  notice  the  date  on  his 
paper,  and  if  it  does  not  correspond  with  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  write  as  at  once.  We 
desire  to  have  this  list>  just  as  accurate  as  it  can  be 
made  and  will  thankfully  receive  any  information 
that  may  help  us  to  make  it  such. 

*  *  * 

.^^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 

.^  ^^      primary  work  this  month  is  in 

I>epartment.      ^j^^  ^^  ^jj^^  ^a^^^  Frazee, 

supervisor  of  the  primary  grades  in  the  Terre 
Haute  city  schools.  Miss  Frazee  is  a  teacher  of 
successful  experience  and  comes  to  her  work  well 
equipped.  In  the  fine  article  with  which  she 
opens  her  work  entitled,  **  The  School — is  it  l^Ias- 
ter  or  Servant?  "  will  be  found  stated  clearly  what 
may  be  designated  as  her  pedagogical  creed.  It  is 
upon  the  principles  stated  in  this  article  as  a  basis 
that  she  proposes  to  build.  In  future  issues  very 
much  will  be  given  in  the  way  of  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  enumerated  in  this  article 
to  the  common  school  subjects.  We  believe  that 
devices  are  of  value  to  teachers  only  when  the 
principles  which  underlie  them  are  clearly  seen. 
We  suggest,  therefore,  that  this  article  be  given 
close,  thoughtful  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  detailed  and  concrete  applications  which 
are  to  follow  in  succeeding  issues. 


The  Indiana 
Institution  for 
the  Education 

of  the  Deaf. 


The  writer  recently  spent  a 
day  visiting  this  institution. 
It  was  a  day  most  profitably 
spent.  This  part  of  our  school 
system  is  too  little  under- 
stood by  our  people ;  in  fact  it  is  so  little  under- 
stood ihst  it  is  commonly  classed  among  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  state.  The  state  in  its^ 
promise  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  her 
children  simply  takes  into  consideration  the  condi- 
tions in  every  case  and  makes  her  provisions  ac- 
cordingly. In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to- 
gether all  these  children  into  one  school  where 
they  can  have  the  proper  advantages  in  their  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  really  no  more  a  charitable  insti- 
tution than  any  other  part  of  our  public  school 
system.  This  school  under  the  care  of  Superin- 
tendent Richard  O.  Johnson,  has  taken  rank  with 
the  best  schools  in  the  land.  If  I  should  mention 
the  one  thing  that  struck  me  most  favorably  dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  I  should  say  at  once  that  it 
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was  the  happy,  contented  bearing  of  the  children. 
They  are  seemingly  perfectly  free  and  joyous.  I 
did  not  see  a  room  where  the  stiff  prison  air  of 
our  common  schools  prevailed.  There  were  so 
many  interesting  features  that  I  cannot  even  men- 
tion them  all.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  oral  work 
with  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  They  are 
taught  to  speak  distinctly  and  easily,  and  to  recog- 
nize speech  from  the  movements  of  the  lips.  This 
work  was  seen  in  all  its  stages.  Superintendent 
Johnson  thinks  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  deaf-mutes 
can  be  taught  to  speak. 

Every  line  of  work  from  the  kindergarten  to 
and  including  the  higher  branches  was  represented. 
The  institution  is  almost  a  complete  settlement  in 
itself.  School  is  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  1  p. 
M.  After  dinner  the  girls  are  taught,  by  actual 
work,  the  duties  of  the  house-wife,  and  the  boys 
work  on  the  farm,  in  the  carpenter  shop,  in  the 
shoe  shop,  or  in  the  printing  office.  These  depart- 
ments are  all  well  equipped  and  are  in  excellent 
condition.  The  Silent  Hoosier^  the  weekly  paper 
issued  from  the  school  is  a  model  of  excellence  in 
every  way.  The  school  has  the  most  complete 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
institution  is  healthful.  Such  an  institution  as 
this  should  not  be  handicapped  in  any  way ;  it 
should  be  put  upon  the  broadest,  freest  plane  pos- 
sible. The  writer  wishes  to  commend  the  spirit 
of  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  in  the  attempt 
they  are  making  to  put  the  school  upon  a  higher 
professional  basis. 

F.  M.  S. 


At   the   sesquicentennial    of 

President  Princeton  Ck>llege  in  October, 

r^^  President  Cleveland  delivered 

at  Princeton,      an  admirable  address.    It  had 

the  true  ring  of  patriotic  statesmanship  in  it,  and 

should  command  the  earnest  consideration  of  every 

citizen.    It  is  especially  interesting  to  all  teachers 

and  we  quote  a  few  sentences : 

•*  The  activity  of  our  people  and  their  restless  desire  to 
gather  to  themselves  especial  benefits  and  advantages  lead 
to  the  growth  of  an  unconfessed  tendency  to  regard  their 
government  as  the  giver  of  private  gifts,  and  to  look  upon 
the  agencies  for  its  administration  as  the  distributors  of 
official  places  and  preferment.  Those  who  in  university  or 
college,  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  mission  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  who,  in  the  light  of  history  have  learned 
the  danger  to  a  people  of  their  neglect  of  the  patriotic  care 
they  owe  the  national  life  intiusted  to  their  keeping,  should 
be  well-fitted  to  constantly  admonish  their  fellow-citizens 
that  the  usefulness  and  beneficence  of  their  plan  of  govern- 
ment can  only  be  preserved  through  their  unselfish  and 
loving  support,  and  their  contented  willingness  to  accept,  in 
full  return,  the  peace,  protection  and  opportunity  which  it 
impartially  bestows." 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  regard  to  the  main- 


tenance of  national  honor  and  integrity  are  timely 
and  to  the  point : 

'•  Not  more  surely  do  the  rulers  of  honesty  and  good  faith 
fix  tlu'  standard  of  individual  character  in  a  community  than 
do  these  same  rules  determine  the  character  and  standing 
of  a  nation  in  the  world  of  civilization.  Neither  tlie  glitter 
of  power,  nor  the  tinsel  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  nor 
the  gaudy  show  of  its  people's  wealth,  conceal  the  cankering 
rust  of  national  dishonesty,  and  cover  the  meanness  of  na- 
tional bad  faith.  A  constant  stream  of  thoughtful,  edu- 
cated men  should  come  from  our  universities  and  colleges 
preaching  national  honor  and  integrity,  and  teaching  that  a 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  national  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God  is  not  bom  of  superstition.  I  do  not  forget  the  practi- 
cal necessity  of  political  parties,  nor  do  I  deny  their  desira- 
bility." 

The  people  who  foster  such  sentiments  as  these 
may  well  believe  that  their  government  will  be 
abiding  as  time. 


Tlie  Ancient 
Mariner. 


We  complete  this  month  the 
exposition  of  Coleridge's  An- 
cient Mariner  by  William  A. 
McBeth,  of  Crawfordsville.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  this  poem  will  find  another 
discussion  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  Speculativfi 
Phi'owphy,  Vol.  XIV,  page  327.  This  article  had 
not  been  seen  by  Mr.  McBeth  when  he  wrote  his 
exposition  of  the  poem,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  to  make  a  comparison. 


Township 

Institute 

Work. 


We  are  very  much  gratified 
at  the  many  expressions  of 
interest  which  reach  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  comments  we  are 
furnishing  each  month  upon  the  township  insti- 
tute work.  We  publish  these  discussions  a  month 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  institutes  which  consider 
them,  so  that  the  teacher  may  have  all  the  help 
possible  in  the  preparation  of  his  work.  The 
theory  that  comment  should  be  left  until  after  the 
teacher  has  done  what  he  can  with  the  text  is  all 
very  well,  provided  it  is  the  kind  of  comment 
which  does  for  the  teacher  what  he  can  do  for 
himself.  If  it  is,  however,  a  carefully  prepared 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  insti- 
tute outline  designed  to  supplement  the  work 
which  the  teacher  can  do  for  himself  and  open  up 
before  him  new  lines  of  thought  which  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  discover  by  himself,  it  seems  to  us 
the  discussion  may  well  precede  the  time  of  the 
institute.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  our  dis~ 
cussions  of  that  character,  and  the  many  expres- 
sions which  we  have  received  from  our  readers 
lead  us  to  believe  that  we  have  fairly  succeeded. 
We  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  fail  to  be  greatly 
benefited  and  inspired  by  a  careful  reading  of 
Mrs.  McRae's  admirable  analysis  of  the  Message 
of  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.     We  do  not  see  how 
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a  teacher  can  fail  to  have  the  meaning  of  Guizot 
made  clearer  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  splendid 
analysis  and  commentary  by  Professor  Moran. 
Professor  Charman's  admirable  work  upon  method 
in  tlie  various  subjects,  and  Professor  Wisely's 
work  on  grammar  are  of  such  a  nature  that  every 
teacher  must  find  new  lines  of  thought  opened  up 
lx»fore  him  and  old  difliculties  removed.  To  con- 
clude with  the  proposition  with  which  we  began, 
if  the  comment  is  of  the  right  kind  there  is  little 
danger  of  having  too  much  of  it  placed  before  the 
sensible  teacher. 

■»  «  « 

For  the  past  three  months 
Kemp*s  ^YiQ  Inland  Publishing  Com- 

Metlioa  in         pany    has   been   advertising 
History.  ^^^  selling  Professor  Kemp's 

book  entitled  ^^  An  Outline  of  Method  in  History.'^ 
The  Inland  Publishing  Company  has  no  proprie- 
tary rights  in  the  book,  Professor  Kemp  having 
arranged  for  it«  publication  and  placed  in  our 
hands  the  first  small  edition.  At  the  same  time 
(August,  1896)  the  sole  right  to  the  book  for  the 
State  of  Indiana,  was  sold  to  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
of  Chicago.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Reading  Circle  Board  it  vwas  practically 
decided  to  adopt  this  work  as  the  professional 
text  for  1807-98.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  and 
in  accordance  with  our  arrangement  with  Profes 
sor  Kemp,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fill  any  fur- 
ther orders  for  the  book  in  Indiana.  All  such  or- 
ders should  be  sent  to  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  We 
hope  to  succeed  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
publicittion  of  the  book  in  other  states  and  may  be 
able  to  announce  next  month  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations now  pending.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
on  hand  about  one  hundred  copies  of  the  book 
which  we  can  dispose  of  to  buyers  outfiide  of  In- 
diana. 

«  «  « 

A  pamphlet  is  just  being  issued 
Recoiumeiida-  ^y  ^j^^  j^^j^^^^  g^^  I^p^^- 

tions  to  the  ^^^^^  ^j  p^^^jj^  Instruction, 
Li'glslature.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  recommendations 
to  the  General  Assembly  which  is  to  meet  soon. 
It  is  felt  bv  those  who  are  in  closest  touch  with 
the  educational  work  in  Indiana  that  a  number  of 
changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  law  which  will 
place  the  work  in  some  respects  upon  the  line  of 
progress.  Superintendent  Geeting  in  this  pamph- 
let suggests  that  the  weak  places  in  our  school 
system  should  be  hunted  out  and  replaced  with 
well  tested  laws  which  will  give  the  most  strength 
and  usefulness  to  the  system.  Having  made  a 
careful  study  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most 
noticable  weaknesses  he  asks  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  the  following  legislation  : 


1.  That  a  law  l>e  enacted  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Town- 
ship Trusti'es.  and  the  trustees  of  town  and  city  schools,  to 
furnish  high  m'hot^)!  uccommtHlations,  /ree,  to  all  graduates 
from  the  common  whool  bnin<'hes. 

2.  That  a  law  be  onacttnl  making  it  tlie  duty  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  examine  all  teachers  for 
license  to  teach  in  the  public  M'h<x)ls  of  the  State,  thereby 
making  the  license  vali<l  in  any  }mrt  of  the  State  instead  of 
in  one  ctmnty  as  at  ]»reM*nt. 

3.  That  there  be  a  law  enttcte<l  prtivlding  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  County  and  City  Superintendents. 

4.  That  an  amMituj  act  lx>  ]»usse<l  enlarging  the  work  of 
the  State  Library  Ikmnl  (instituted  by  the  General  A.sjjem- 
bly  of  18^)  whereby  a  district  library  system  may  be  estab- 
lished, extending  the  privilege  of  reading  good  books  to 
children  in  our  <'ountry,  village  and  town  schools. 

5.  That  the  State  Boanl  of  PMucation  be  authorized  to 
recognize  .Stale  certificates  issued  in  other  States. 

Upon  some  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  this  pamphlet  The  Educ.\tor  has  commented  at 
some  length  in  the  past.  In  our  next  issue  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  along  the  lines  of  some  of 
the  other  recommendations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  school  law  needs  revision  in  many  par- 
ticulars in  order  to  make  the  system  have  it« 
greatest  effectiveness.  Whether  or  not  it  is  possi- 
ble to  secure  proper  legislation  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  State  Department  certainly  deserves  much 
credit  for  its  insistence  upon  progress  along  all  the 
lines  of  school  work. 


Self-government  of  the  School. 


In  this,  therefore,  as  in  all  other  cases,  whether 
pertaining  to  the  government  or  to  the  proficiency 
of  a  school,  the  teacher's  best  resources — the  only 
allies  he  can  enlist,  who  will,  in  all  cases,  secure 
him  the  victory — are  the  pupils  themselves.  No 
threats,  no  forfeitures,  no  fear,  no  pain,  though 
the  teacher  should  summon  these  to  his  aid  in  for- 
midable hosts,  will  ever  expel  whispering  from 
the  school,  unless  superadded  thereto  is  the 
scholars'  consent.  I  have  witnessed  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  too  numerous  to  be  contest- 
ed. In  schools  where  authority  and  superior 
physical  power  were  mainly  relied  on,  I  have  wit- 
nessed cases  of  transgression,  even  while  the 
teacher  was  assuring  me  of  the  sufficiency  of  his 
own  sovereign  command  to  prevent  them.  But,  if 
the  pupils  have  confidence  in  their  teacher — if 
they  respect  his  talents  and  his  attainments,  and 
are  constantly  drawn  toward  him  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  filial  affection — their  cooperation  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  will  prove  all-sufficient. — Hor- 
ace Mann., 


When  you  change  address  ask  the  post-master 
to  forward  papers  as  well  as  letters.  Unless  this  is 
done  papers  often  remain  dead  in  the  office,  while 
the  subscriber  writes  to  the  publishers  asking  for 
another  copy. 
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iNDiAXA  State  Board  Questions  Foh 
October,  avitii  Discussions. 


1. 


•) 


3. 

4. 


ARITHMETIC. 

What  distinction  do  you  make  between  solving  a  prob- 
lem bv  rule  and  6y  principle?  Which  is  preferable 
and  why? 

When  the  "result  of  two  factors  and  one  of  them  are 
known,  how  find  the  other?  Illustrate.  Show  how 
this  principle  is  used  in  proportion,  in  square  root. 

What  is  commercial  discount ;     Of   what  advantage  is 


it  in  business?    How  computed? 


6. 


A  merchant  bought  a  bill  of  goods  for  $1,000.00,  with  10, 
.')  and  ')  off  for  cash.  He  offered  $HOO.0O  net  ca.sh  for 
the  Koods,  which  was  accepted.  Who,  if  either,  was 
the  loser,  the  buyer  or  the  seller  ?    How  much? 

A  boy  invested  925.00  in  calves,  at  $6.00  each.  Develop 
this  work  as  to  a  pupil  beginning  this  form  of  division. 

Find  the  cost  of  a  carfiet  ^  yd.  wine,  at  $1.50  per  yard  for 
a  room  17  ft.  long  ana  \i%  ft.  wide,  there  neing  a 
waste  of  1  yard  in  matching  the  pattern,  you  being  in- 
struoted  to  lay  the  carpet  in  the  most  economical  way, 

What  rate  of  premium  aces 


stock  bear  in  market 


when  an  investment  pays  6< 


b. 


a. 


payj 

A  piece  of  property  sola  for  $11,320.00;  the  terms  were 
$3,200.00  cash,  $3,500,00  in  six  months,  $2,500,00  in  ten 
months,  and  the  remainder  in  one  year  three  months 
with  7%  interest.    What  was  the  whole  amount  paid? 

At  what  rate  should  a  three  month's  note  be  discounted 
to  proiluce  8%  interest  ? 

1.  In  solving  a  problem  by  rule  one  only  fol- 
lows the  directions  of  the  author  of  some  text 
having  in  mind  only  the  obtaining  of  the  result. 
A  great  many  rules  are  made  for  practical  use  and 
are  void  of  principle  but  are  found  by  experiment 
to  give  the  correct  result.  In  solving  a  problem 
by  principle  the  method  is  determined  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  itself  and  the  one  solving  it 
is  left  to  his  own  resources  as  to  the  manner  of 
attack.  It  is  preferable  in  school  work  to  solve  by 
principle,  for  one  can  not  solve  a  problem  by  prin- 
ciple without  understanding  it,  but  he  may  solve 
it  by  rule  and  know  nothing  of  the  relation  of  the 
processes  which  are  involved.  In  business  trans- 
actions one  is  about  as  well  as  the  other,  for  the 
result  is  all  that  is  required. 

2.  When  the  product  of  two  factors  and  one  of 
the  foctors  is  known  the  other  is  found  by  dividing 
the  product  by  the  known  factor;  e,  g.y  If  the 
product  of  two  factors  is  36  and  one  of  them  is  9, 
the  other  is  foimdby  dividing  36  (the  product)  by 
9  (the  known  factor).  The  quotient,  4,  is  the 
other  factor.  In  simple  proportion  this  is  used  in 
that  it  is  known  that  the  product  of  two  known 
factors  is  equal  to  the  product  of  one  known  and 
one  unknown  factor.  Then  the  unknown  factor 
is  found  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  first  two 
known  factors  by  the  other  known  factor.  In 
compound  proportion  it  is  known  that  the  product 
of  three  or  more  know*n  factors  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  same  number  of  factors  one  of 
which  is  unknown.  The  unknown  is  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  above.  In  square  root 
we  have  the  product  of  two  equal  factors  to  find 
one  of  them. 

3.  "Ck)mmercial  Discount**  is  a  term  used  to 
distinguish  it  from  true  and  bank  discount,  and 


has  the  samo  idea  in  it  as  trade  discount.  Its  ad- 
vantages in  business  are  that  it  Htimulat^es  the  ten- 
dency to  casli  transactions.  The  discounts  are 
such  that  it  generally  pays  the  purchaser  to  borrow 
money  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  in  order  that  he 
may  pay  cash.  The  seller  generally  makes  his 
prices  on  basis  of  allowing  a  certain  length  of 
time  to  the  purchaser  for  payment.  If  the  pur- 
chaser can  pay  sooner  he  gets  discounts  accordingly. 
The  first  discount  is  always  counted  on  the 
marked  price  of  the  goods.  If  there  is  a  second 
discount  it  is  made  on  the  price  of  the  goods  after 
the  first  discount  has  been  deducted,  and  so  on  if 
there  is  a  series  of  discounts. 

4.  10,  5  and  5  off  on  $1.00  would  make  the  cost 
on  each  one  dollar  $.81225.  On  $1,000  the  cost 
would  be  1,000  times  $.81226,  or  $812.25.  Then  the 
seller  lost  the  difference  between  $800  and  $812.25, 
or  $12.25. 

5.  First  have  the  pupil  see  that  if  one  calf  costs 
$5.00,  two  calves  cost  $10.00,  three  calves  cost  $15,00, 
four  calves  cost  $20.00,  and  five  calves  cost  $25.00. 
He  can  do  this  because  he  has  had  multiplication. 
Then  lead  him  to  see  that  there  are  just  as  many 
calves  as  there  are  $5.00,  having  him  see  that  there 
are  five  $5.00  in  $25.00,  and  therefore  $25.00  is  the 
cost  of  five  calves.  Hence  if  one  calf  cost  $5.00, 
$25.00  will  buy  five  calves.  He  can  now  be  led  to 
divide  $25.00  by  $5.00  in  order  to  obtain  the  result, 
which  is  5. 

6.  If  the  strips  of  carpet  are  laid  the  long  way 
of  the  room  it  will  take  7  widths  to  fill  out  the  14} 
feet.  This  would  take  39 J  yards  (7Xl7-i-3)-f  1 
yard  waste  in  matching  —  40|  yards.  If  the  strips 
of  carpet  are  laid  the  short  way  of  the  room  it 
will  take  8  widths  to  fill  out  the  17  feet.  This 
would  take  38J  yards  (8X14}-4-3)-|-l  yard  waste  in 
matching  =  39?  yards.  The  last  way  would  take 
the  least  amount  of  carpet,  39}  yards  at  $1.50  per 
yard  —  $59.50  cost  of  carpeting  the  room. 

7.  7  %  stock  to  pay  6  %  on  the  investment 
would  have  to  be  bought  at  116$.  Then  the  rate 
of  premium  is  16 J  % . 

8.  The  whole  amount  paid  would  be  : 

Cash $3,200  00 

Amount  on  $3,500  for  6  months  (^  7  %  int    3,622  50 
Amount  on  $2,500  for  10  months  @7  %int  2,645  83 
Amount  on  $2,120  (remainder)  for  1  yr 
and  3  months  @  7  %  int 2,305  50 

Total $11,773  83 

9.  If  the  note  is  for  $100  due  in  3  months  and 
the  one  purchasing  the  note  wishes  his  investment 
to  pay  him  8  %  he  can  afford  to  pay  $97.98  for  it. 
Then  the  discount  is  $2.02.  In  order  for  the  dis- 
count to  be  $2.02  on  $100  for  3  months  (and  3  days 
of  grace)  the  rate  must  be  7.8  %,  as  we  see  it 
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would  make  no  difference  as  to  the  time  of  the 
note,  for  it  would  be  discounted  for  the  time  any 
how. 

[We  have  been  asked  if  we  did  not  make  an  er- 
ror in  the  solution  of  the  seventh  question  in 
Arithmetic  in  the  ''State  Board  Questions"  for 
Augiijft.  We  did;  the  error,  however,  was  in  the 
multiplication  and  not  in  the  principle.  In  the 
problem,  26  is  multiplied  by  4|  and  the  prodnct 
obtained  was  127  instead  of  117.  Then  3  times  117 
( insjtead  of  3  X  127)  =351  (instead  of  381. )  Then 
.3.51  times  $1.75  (instead  of  3.81  times  $1.75)  = 
$6.]4i  instead  of  16.66).] 


HISTORY. 

I)iwu.«'»«  the  subject  of  history  under  the  following  heads: 

1      A«  a  culture  study. 

J.    \h  a  hturl y  for  development  of  character. 

11.    Ah  related  to  other  subjects. 

4.    Am  an  aid  to  teaching  morals. 

i).    Torn  pared  with  other  common  branches  as  tending  to 
^nvc  mental  training. 


1.  Matthew  Arnold  defines  caltore  as  "an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  ! 
and  said  in  the  world.**  The  aim  of  history  is  to  : 
acquaint  scholars  with  the  best  that  has  been  ; 
thought,  said,  and  done,  by  the  homan  race  in  its  \ 
efforts  to  better  its  condition.  The  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  action  constitute  the  matter  and  substance 
(ii  history;  ».  ^.,  the  scholar  studies  history,  and 
understands  history  just  in  proportion  as  he  hivMelf 
t->ken  into  hit*  ovm  life  the  beauty  of  the  Greek,  the 
juMtice  of  the  Roman,  the  charity  and  love  of  the 
Christian,  and  so  forth.  In  primary  history  he 
nourishes  his  thought  and  feeling  from  the  noble 
thought,  feeling  and  effort  of  noble  men  and 
women.  It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that 
history  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  for  culture. 

2.  Character  is  what  one  is  in  moral  quality ; 
and  history  exhibits  the  slow  but  steady  progress 
of  man  in  attaining  to  ever  higher  and  higher 
stages  of  moral  thought  and  conduct.  It  is  in  his- 
tory that  one  comes  to  see  and  feel  that  progress 
has  been  attained  for  humanity  only  through  ef- 
fort, sacrifice  and  courage,  and  by  adhering  to  the 
highest  conception  of  right  and  duty  to  our  fellow- 
men.  By  seeing  and  feeling  this  the  scholar  comes 
to  act  it  also;  i.  ^.,  he  comes  to  realize  in  his  own 
life  more  and  more  these  high  moral  qualities, 
which,  as  already  stated,  constitute  character. 

3.  History  is  most  intimately  and  directly  re- 
lated to  literature  and  geography.  Literature  ex- 
hibits the  ideals  of  a  people,  the  end  for  which  \ 
they  are  struggling — the  ideal  which  continually  i 
gfKjs  before  them  and  beckons  them  on.  The  best 
of  any  historic  age  is  reflected  in  its  literature  be- 
fore it  disjippcars.  In  the  road  of  progress  Liter- 
ature and  History  are  colaborers, — the  one — Liter- 
ature— goes  befon'  blazing  out  the  road  ;  the  other 


— History — comes  after,  widening  the  pdh  and 
planting  institutions  on  the  way.  Geognphy  ex- 
hibits the  theater  in  which  all  this  eTololion  of 
hnman  life  takes  place;  it  shows  the  foiees  which 
have  unceasingly  played  on  man  and  affected  his 
character,  his  occupations,  his  habits  of  mind;  and 
to  some  degree  his  morals  and  religion.  Without 
an  understanding  of  the  influence  of  all  these  phjrs- 
ical  surroundings  it  is  impossible  to  correctly  un- 
derstand his  history. 

4.  History  is  preeminent  as  a  means  for  teach- 
ing morals.  The  entire  matter  and  sabetanee  of 
the  subject  is  nK>ral  in  character ;  i.  ^.,  it  deals  with 
man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  and  im- 
presses the  fact  that  all  advancement,  all  social 
and  individual  betterment  is  secured  by  working 
with  our  fellows  in  building  up  a  truer  and  better 
school,  or  church,  or  State,  or  store,  or  farm,  or 
home.  The  final  great  lesson  of  history  is  that 
there  is  in  the  world  one  great  moral  order,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  know  and  to  advance.  This 
must  not  be  seen  as  a  mere  abstraction,  but  as  a 
living  principle,  guiding  the  daily  lives  of  the 
scholars. 

5.  History  may  ^rly  claim  to  stand  on  a  demo- 
cratic footing  with  the  other  common  school  branch- 
es as  a  means  of  mental  training.  It  trains  some 
faculties  of  the  mind  better  than  any  other  subject 
could  do,  and  vice  versa. 

History  gives  excellent  training  in  weighing 
probabilities,  and  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
data  which  are  not  absolutely  certain.  This  is  the 
kind  of  reasoning  most  needed  in  practical  life. 
It  affords  excellent  training  to  the  imagination;  for 
example,  to  see  *'  in  the  mind^s  eye ''  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  American  Ufe  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  1607-1620— widening  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  extending  down  to  the  present  time  is  excel- 
lent training  for  giving  wings  to  the  imagination. 
Properly  taught  it  results  in  giving  to  scholars 
strong  and  accurate  memories. 

READING. 

1.  Why  is  the  proeew*  of  teaching  the  neic  icords  in  the  pri- 

marv  g^des  so  )ni|K)rtant?  Why  not  so  important  in 
the  fiigher  grades?  '  10. 

2.  Define  preparaiUm,  presentation  and    amlicatkm.    Show 

how  a  knowledge  of  thes^e  terms  will  nelp  the  teacher 
in  her  reading  work.  lo. 

3.  "  To  read  in  the  fullest  way  is  to  eonstruet  pictures  as 

vividly  as  the  author  did :  wo  clearly  all  the  truths  he 
embodied  in  the  selection ;  in  short,  the  reader  must 
live  what  the  author  lived  in  the  production.**  10. 

Show  that  this  is  true. 

4.  Discuss  the  reading  work  in  the  Sltito  Course  of  Study. 

10. 

6.    To  what  extent  <'an  the  reading  work  of  the  seventh 

year  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature?  10. 

6.    Read  a  selection  to  the  County  8u|KTintendenL  50. 

1.  We  are  to  put  the  child  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing hin^self,  by  creating  tendencies  which  enable 
him  more  readily  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.   Thus,  knowing  the  word  mat,  the  child 
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should  be  able  to  help  himself  considerably  in 
learning  the  new  word  hat.  In  the  higher  grades 
the  mind  adapts  itself  more  easily  to  various  modes 
of  work. 

2.  By  preparation  we  mean  the  clearing  away 
all  the  preliminary  difficulties  and  carefully  or- 
ganizing the  subject-matter,  by  prfsenUUion  we 
mean  the  process  of  getting  all  the  points  effected 
by  the  preparation  properly  before  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  by  application  is  meant  the  bringing  of 
all  these  points  into  touch  with  the  pupiPs  own 
life.  A  knowledge  of  these  points  helps  the  teacher 
to  move  definitely  toward  a  clearly  perceived  re- 
sult. 

3.  The  author  in  a  selection  embodies  life.  To 
read  the  selection  means  to  live  over  again  what 
tlie  writer  has  embodied.  This  life  is  expressed 
in  pictures,  which  must  be  constructed  vividly  in 
order  to  reach  the  author* s  meaning. 

4.  The  work  in  reading  in  the  State  Course  of 
Study  is  based  on  the  thought  that  the  object  of 
the  work  is  to  give  the  pupil  the  power  to  readiJy 
interpret  written  or  printed  language.  To  this  end 
it  is  suggested  that  the  best  selections  in  the  read- 
ers be  used,  and  that  frequent  use  be  made  of  sup- 
plementary work  from  outside  sources.  These  se- 
lections should  possess  intrinsic  value  and  be  of 
interest  to  the  pupil,  so  that  a  liking  for  the  read- 
ing of  good  books  may  be  inculcated. 

5.  By  the  time  that  the  seventh  year  is  reached 
the  pupil  should  have  mastered  the  language  to 
such  an  extent  that  much  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  liter- 
ature in  its  more  elementary  aspects.  The  jwwer 
of  picturing  vividly  the  images  suggested  by  the 
writer,  the  principles  of  figurative  language  as 
shown  by  a  study  of  a  half  dozen  of  the  leading 
figures,  some  of  the  more  important  faets  of  rhyme, 
metre,  stanza  construction,  etc.,  and  above  all  an 
appreciation  of  how  everything  the  author  does 
moves  toward  some  more  or  less  definite  end,  are 
some  of  the  lines  along  which  inquiry  may  go. 


ALCOHOL  AND  NARCOTICS. 

L  Why  IK  it  thtit  in  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem rtlooholic  stimulants  may  be  prescribed  by  a 
physician  with  great  benefit,  while  the  same  person  in 
nejilth  can  not  use  these  stimulants  with  any  safety? 

2.  How  can  htrong  drink  become  a  cause  of  insanitv  ? 

3.  How  does  the  effect  of  the  continued  use  of  alcohol  upon 

the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  tend  to  produce  serious 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  the  liver? 

4.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  caused  many  cases  of  virulent 

•*  delirium  trcrmcns ;  "    how  can  you  account  for  this? 

5.  What  arc  the  evil  ettects  of  narcotics  upon  the  respira- 

tory systems  ? 

1.  Alcoholic  stimulants  as  well  as  arsenic  and 
other  poisons  produce  known  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem and  whenever  these  effects  are  wanted  the 
physician  may  secure  them  by  means  of  alcohol. 
But  a  person  in  health  ought  not  to  expect  to  be 
any  more  safe  in  the  use  of  alcohol  than  any  other 


poison.  On  this  subject  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Chi- 
cago, says:  ''I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  and  have  demonstrated  by  the  last  forty 
years  of  actual  experience  that  no  form  of  alco- 
holic drink  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  internal 
use  in  either  health  or  in  any  of  the  varied  forms 
of  disease ;  but  that  health  can  be  better  preserved 
and  disease  be  more  successfully  treated  without 
any  use  of  such  drinks.'' 

2.  On  this  question  Maudsley's  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  the  Mivd  says:  "The  influence  of  al- 
cohol upon  the  mental  functions  furnishes  the 
simplest  instance  in  illustration  of  the  action  of 
foreign  matter  introduced  into  the  blood  from 
without.  Here,  where  each  phase  of  an  artificially 
produced  insanity  is  successively  passed  through 
in  a  brief  space  of  time,  we  have  the  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle  of  the  history  of  insanity,  because 
the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  centres  is  quick  and  transitory;  but  we 
have  only  to  spread  the  poisonous  action  over 
years,  as  the  drunkard  does,  and  we  may  get  a 
chronic  and  enduring  insanity.'* 

3.  By  deteriorating  the  coats  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels and  thus  interfering  with  the  very  important 
processes  carried  on  by  these  organs  in  relation  to 
the  blood  passing  through  them. 

4.  Dr.  Abraham  Spoor  ascribes  it  largely  "to 
the  exasperating  agency  of  tobacco  upon  the  hu~ 
man  nerves  and  oi^ganism." 

5.  Dr.  Richardson,  speaking  of  respiration,  says: 
"  I  found  by  experiment  that  in  presence  of  alco- 
hol in  blood  the  process  of  absorption  of  oxygen 
was  directly  checked,  and  that  even  so  minute  a 
quantity  as  one  part  of  alcohol  in  five  hundred  of 
blood  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  perfect  reception 
of  oxygen  by  the  blood." 


GEOGRAPHY. 

{Any  Seven.) 

1.  Dr.  Brooks  classifies  the  methods  of  studying  Geographv 

under  four  heads :    Analytic,  Synthetic,  Inductive  and 
Deductive;  which  do  you  regard  as  best?    Why? 

2.  W^hat  influences  have  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 

Mississippi  Vallev  had  upon  the  marvelous  growth  of 
the  states  and  cities  bordering  ui>on  it? 

8.  To  what  extent  would  vou  use,  or  permit  to  be  used,  the 
question  in  the  text-book  on  Geography?    Why? 

4.  Does  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  towards  the  sun 
ever  vary?  Does  its  inclination  towards  the  north  pole 
ever  vary  ? 

6.  What  is  the  U.  S.  system  of  land  surveying? 

G.  Name  three  industrial  occupations  for  which  the  New- 
England  States  are  peculiarly  fitted. 

7.  What  part  of  the  Territory  of  the  U.  S   was  formerly 

known  as  "  No  Man's  I^nd  ?  "    To  what  organized  ter- 
ritjTy  does  it  now  belong? 

8.  What  geographical  reasons  make  the  Monroe  doctrine  a 

necessity  for  the  U.  S.? 

I.  Inductive.  It  is  the  natural  course  for  mental 
development,  exercising  the  faculties  in  their  nat- 
ural   order.     It   gives  a  personal   knowledge    of 
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things,   ihu«  foniiing   a    basis  for  the  deductive 

metliod. 

11.  1.  Ease  of  commimicaiion  doe  to  the 
pre><'nce  ••!'  navigable  rivers.  A  level  country 
with  no  den?e  forests. 

2.     <»reai   natural  resources — including  fertile 

^t[\ — Loal,  iron,  etc. 

o.     Healthful  climate  with  sufficient  rainfall. 
4-     Water  power  in  some  parts. 

HI.  It  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
questions.  As  a  rule  the  questions  in  text-book 
would  not  be  used. 

1. .  The  questions  generally  given  refer  only  to 
pans  of  the  text. 

(  2.     They  do  not  arouse  thought. 
'  3.    They  do  not  bring  the  pupil  in  contact  with 
I  lie  thing  to  be  studied. 

IV.     Yes. 

Apparently  no.  The  pole  describes  a  circle 
around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  once  in  25,800 
rears.  The  relation  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to 
t lie  pole  of  the  earth  does  not  vary. 

A* .  The  su  rvey ing  and  the  publishing  of  descrip- 
tioDs  and  maps  of  the  topographic  features  and 
natural  resources  by  the  United  States  Geological 
SurNey  and  Coast  Survey. 

\l.    Manufacture.    Ck)mmerce.    Fishing. 

VII.  A  strip  of  land  north  of  the  northwestern 
part  of  Texas.    To  Oklahoma. 

VIII.  1.)  The  isolation  of  the  United  States 
from  Europe. 

I  2. 1  Its  connection  with  the  American  Republics. 

i :?.  I  As  a  means  of  defense  from  foreign  inva- 
sion. 

1 4. )  Formerly  as  a  means  of  defense  against  en- 
croachment of  foreign  powers  on  adjoining  terri- 
tory. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
{Any /b:e.) 

1 .     I  )♦  ti  rif  ph ysiologj-. 

J.    L>t'«^ril>f  the  sweat-gUrnds  and  explain  their  function. 

:;.    What  is  the  function  of  the  tympanic  membrane? 

4.    What  is  tho  function  of  the  sclerotic  coat  ? 

:».     H«»w  i>  the  j«en!*e  of  nnell  produced  ? 

♦..    What  is  paralysis  and  how  L«*  it  caused  ? 

7.    What  i«  the  objection  to  alcoholic  drinks? 

*».  The  poison  of  snake  bites  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
the  nervous  system.  What  is  the  advantage  or  dimd- 
vaiitaffe  under  there  circumstances  to  administer  large 
«lo-<>  of  whisky  in  case  of  snake-bite? 

1.  Physiology  is  that  one  of  the  biological 
f^ciences  which  treats  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  or- 
ganism in  question,  whether  it  be  animal  or  plant. 

That  part  of  general  physiology  which  treats  of 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body  is 
human  phvr^iology.  In  this  latter  sense  the  term 
is  usually  applied. 


2.  The  sweat-glands  are  long,  simple,  tubular 
glands.  The  body  of  the  sweat-gland  consists  of  a 
coiled  knot  of  this  tube  immediately  tmder  the 
dermis,  or  else  in  its  deepest  layers.  The  single 
duct  then  runs  through  the  dermis  and  epider- 
mis in  corkscrew-like  windings  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin. 

The  function  of  these  glands  is  primarily  to 
regulate  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
skin  and  so  determine  the  constancv  of  the  bodv 
temperature.  Incidentally  they  eUminate  small 
quantities  of  waste  material. 

3.  The  tympanic  membrane  is  a  delicate  mem- 
brane stretched  across  the  inner  end  of  the  audi- 
torv  meatus.  Its  function  is  to  receive  the  sound 
vibrations  impinging  on  it,  and  to  transmit  them 
to  the  chain  of  ossicles  touching  it. 

4.  The  fimction  of  the  sclerotic  coat  is  to  pro- 
tect the  contents  of  the  eyeball,  to  give  shape  to 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  in  front  to  serve  as  the 
transparent  cornea. 

5.  Just  how  the  sense  of  smell  is  produced  is 
still  a  matter  of  question.  There  are  found  in  the 
epithelium  lining  the  nasal  passages,  among  the 
ordinary  epithelium  cells  peculiar  sensory  cells, 
cylindrical  cells  connected  with  a  sensory  ner\-e  at 
the  lower  or  inner  end  and  ending  in  a  delicate 
filament  at  the  upper  end  which  projects  slightly 
into  the  nasal  passage.  In  some  peculiar  way  this 
end  filament  is  probably  affected,  which  gives  rise 
to  Oder  sensations. 

6.  Paralysis  as  the  term  is  usually  applied  is 
the  temporary  or  more  frequently  permanent 
laming  of  certain  voluntary  muscles.  The  control 
of  the  will  is  annihilated.  While  the  paralysis 
manifests  itself  in  the  muscles,  the  catise  of  it  is 
probably  always  a  nervous  one.  Apoplexy  is  a 
frequent  cause.  Tumors  on  the  brain  have  been 
known  to  cause  it;  lesions  of  important  nerve 
tracts  will  also  result  in  the  paralysis  of  these 
muscles  to  which  such  injured  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed. 

8.  With  reference  to  administering  whisky  in 
cases  of  snake-bite,  it  is  desirable  to  remember 
that  few  snakes  are  poisonous.  The  poisonous 
snakes  of  Indiana  are  the  almost  extinct  rattle- 
snake, the  copperhead,  and  the  water  moccasin. 
The  host  of  other  snakes  which  abound  with  us 
including  even  the  formidable  spreading  viper  are 
perfectly  harmless.  Reported  instances  of  snake- 
bite are  almost  in  every  case  umimportant  scratches 
of  these  harmless  forms.  In  case  of  a  genuine 
poisonous  bite  most  authorities  agree  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  large  dose  of  whisky  may  enable 
the  body  to  withstand  the  sudden  and  violent  at- 
tack of  the  poison. 
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In  Ifit-  i-.iuutry.  Ihi.  iBle  Mt.  tlmllfs  suuiniT,  mj-s 
■^pttrdi'iiltirli'  slnipk  him  in  Knglaiirl  nut  the  large 
gCTiiiciiU'Ti  m  dislinci  Ironi  Ihp  nnbilUv,  anil  Ihf 

■iiidp.i  Ihem  of  Bcrioiu  ItDowlnljre,  high  lu-- 

anii  retiinfc)  lanB.-— Uwtc  fUfl  till  nun,  pCTlmps, 
r.  tovx<«»,  hut  erring  OD  virtue's  ttar. 
pQuidly  iht  iilwi-e  KDtencen  m  U>  DM.-  sud  iorni. 

principul  tlBusi!  ami  give  its  entire  auhjt 

Iher  «re  uw;0. 
.    flclBCt  the  participles  in  the  Mnlence  and  BtBt*  how  each 

».    Selecl  the  ap[ioeittven  anil  ilHle  bnvr  they  are  naeil. 
t.    (■)  DlBtingulsh  between  coordinate  aad  «ubordlniile  con- 
(b)  t>iwin?niih    heiwern    myiulnltTc    naA    di'innciive 

1.  On  basis  of  use  or  meaning,  the  sentence  is 
declarative.  On  basis  of  form  as  determined  by 
the  form  of  ttie  thought,  it  is  a  complex  sentence. 

2.  The  principal  clause  is  the  words,  "An  ac- 
compUshed  American,  much  known  and  much 
esteemed  in  this  country,  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner,  says."  The  entire  subject  of  the  clause  is 
the  words,  "An  accomplished  American,  much 
known  and  much  esteemed  in  this  country,  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Sumner."  The  entire  predicate 
of  the  principal  clause  ia  the  word,  "says;"  and 
the  copula  is  implied  in  the  word,  "  Bays." 

3.  The  first  subordinate  clause  is  the  words, 
"That  what  particularly  struck  him  in  England 
was  the  laige  class  of  gentlemen  as  distinct  from 
the  nobility."  The  second  subordinate  clause  is 
the  words,  "  the  abundance  amongst  them  of  se- 
riotis  knowledge,  high  accomplishment  and  refined 
taste — taste  fastidious,  perhaps,  to  excess,  but  er- 
ring on  virtue's  side."  (Subject  and  copula  un- 
derstood. )  These  clauses  are  both  direct  objective 
modifiers  of  the  verb,  "  says,"  in  the  principal 
clause.    There  are  other  clauses  in  these. 

4.  The  words,  "known"  and  "esteemed,"  are 
participles,  used  as  adjective  modifiers  of  the 
word,  "American."  The  word  "erring,"  is  a 
participle,  used  as  an  adjective  modifier  of  the 
word,  "taste." 

5.  The  expresMon,  "  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Sum- 
ner," is  an  appositive  modifier  of  the  word, 
"American."  The  expression,  "  taate  fastidious, 
perhaps,  to  exceee,  but  erring  on  virtue's  side,"  ia 
an  appositive  modifier  of  the  word,  "taste." 

6.  A  coordiuate  conjunction  is  a  conjunction 
which  expresses  the  relation  between  ideas  or 
thoughts  of  equal  rank;  e.  g..  Five  and  four  are 
nine.  Christianity  appeals  to  the  himian  heart 
oihI  its  soul  is  love. 

A  subordinate  conjunction  is  a  conjunction 
which  expresses  the  relation  between  thoughts  of 
unequal  rank;  t.  g.,  God  wa?  angry'with  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  he  overthrew  them  in  the  wil- 
derness. 


A  copulative  conjunction  is  a  conjunction 
which  expresses  the  rcklion  of  addition.  The- 
typical  copulative  conjunction  is  the  word,  and; 
e.  g..  The  time  is  short  and  we  must  improve  it. 

A  disjuuttive  conjunction  is  a  conjunction 
which  espreBBcB  the  relation  of  opposition.  The 
typical  disjunctive  conjunction  is  the  word,  hit;- 
e.g..  The  river  is  deep  but  we  can  ford  it. 


1.    \\1ml  1>  the  Eeneral  rclalJ 
luullhr- wiUr 

streneth  oi 


aoney  and  later  dlncovem  whom  It 

leeerve  his  Integrity.    Under  these- 
deetde  lo  retain  the  money  ?    GWe 


ipel  or  compel  the  will  ? 

_,  inner  freedom? 

What  l9  meant  bf  Iranwendental  freedom  of  the  will? 
Does  the  chlMposwiathla  freedomT 

1.  Intellect,  feeling  and  will  are  three  aspects- 
or  phases  of  consciousness.  All  three  are  al- 
ways present  in  every  cons(»oaenesB,  but  the  con- 
sciousness is  named  by  the  predominant  phase. 

2.  Will  is  choosing  a  desire  which  we  believe- 
possible  of  attainment  and  selecting  means  for  the 
realization  of  the  end  or  motive  thus  chosen.  It 
includes  attention,  choice,  analysis  of  purpose,  se- 
lection of  means  and  impulse. 

3.  An  act  is  a  moral  act  only  in  so  far  as  it  be- 
longs to  the  voluntary  acts  of  man.  Man  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  actionsonly  in  so  far  aa  he  assents 
to  them.  The  intent  ia  the  measure  of  the  ethical 
in  an  act  Good  moral  character  and  strong  deci- 
sive voluntary  life  are  one  when  the  voluntary 
life  is  based  upon  good  ends.  A  person  might 
have  great  strength  and  detisiveneeB  of  will  and 
still  be  a  person  of  bad  character. 

4.  He  will  not  necessarily  decide  to  ret^n  the- 
money  under  these  conditions.  There  might  be- 
other  conditions,  such  as  knowledge  of  the- 
consequences,  and  his  choice  in  the  case  might 
not  be  a  moral  act  at  all.  He  possessee  the  power 
in  himself  to  choose  or  reject  any  dedre. 

5.  Desire  is  a  stage  in  a  process  of  whi<^  witk 
ia  really  the  culmination.  Of  course  in  ao  far  as 
impulse,  mere  feeling,  interest  and  desire  are  fac- 
tors of  will,  will  might  be  said  to  determine  desire. 

9.  It  rather  impels  than  compels  if  it  can  be- 
said  to  do  either. 

7.  "  Jnrxr  freedom  is  the  obedience  of  the  will 
to  its  highttt  moral  incentive."  It  is  choice  that 
implies  a  proper  conception  of  the  end.  It  is  the 
choice  of  a  moral  act. 

8.  It  is  the  idea  that  will  and  self  are  one.  It  is- 
the  idea  of  self-determination  or  self-activity  as 
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inherent  in  the  self.  It  is  the  idea  that  the  human 
Ijeing  is  born  potentially  free;  that  he  bears  that 
within  him  which  is  to  work  out  his  destiny. 
Yes,  the  child  possesses  this  freedom. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Fornix  months  beginning:  with  November,  the  Questions 
in  thf  s<'ii'n<'t'  of  Education  will  be  bH.M>d  on  the  following: 

Vnr  NoviinlKT.  18ft6.  not  confine<l  to  any  particular  text. 

For  iHromlH'r.  lHiK5.  on  McMurr>-'fi  General  Method. 

For  January.  18i*7.  on  McMurrv's  Genenil  Method. 

For  Ftliruary.  1W>7.  on  McMurr> •'>*  (n-neral  Methotl. 

For  March.  JS97.  on  McMurry  and  DelJanno. 

For  A]»ril.  \yj7,  not  confintnl  to  any  particular  text. 

Ft)r  the  stiuw  examinations,  th-  •jue.stion.»»  in  "general  cul- 
ture" will  be  \u\svii  on  Guizot'H  History  of  Civilization,  cov- 
trin;:  oiu- of  the  Township  Institute  outlines  at  each  exam- 
ination.   See  onler  of  State  Board  of  Erimation,  Mav  14,  ItttHi. 


Tippecanoe  3Ioxumext. 


As  a  re.sult  of  the  contributions  of  the  children  last 
year  there  is  in  the  trea.'sury  of  the  association  one 
Imndred  .«even  dollars  and  twelve  cents.  While 
tills  is  not  as  great  an  amount  as  the  committee 
had  hoiK^d  it  would  be,  yet  it  is  a  fair  start  and  we 
are  convinced  that  should  each  child  in  Indiana  who 
has  not  contributed,  give  at  least  one  cent,  enough 
money  will  be  received  to  erect  a  monument 
worthy  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  lie  buried 
on  this  historic  battle  field.  This  is  an  enterprise 
in  which  the  whole  state  is  interested.  And  we 
hope  the  boys  and  girls  will  erect  a  monument  on 
Indiana's  famous  battle  field  toward  which  thev 
can  point  with  pride,  as  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Wherever  the  matter  has  been  presented  to 
the  children  they  have  shown  their  patriotism  by 
the  spirit  with  which  they  have  entered  into  it. 
We  ask  t  he  teachers  of  the  state  to  present  it  to 
their  pupils,  let  them  knoir  that  each  penny  given 
got^s  tor  no  purpose  but  the  monument,  and  that 
upon  their  efforts  depends  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise, and  its  success  will  be  all  that  can  be  expect- 
ed. All  money  contributed  should  be  given  to 
the  County  Superintendent  of  each  county  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  a  contract  will  be  made  for  the 
niununient  the  first  of  January,  1897,  based  on  the 
money  in  the  treasury  at  that  time.  Hoping  that 
each  teacher  will  cooperate  with  the  committee  in 
erecting  this  monument, 

We  remain  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Sri.Lixs,  President, 
Worth  Reed,  Treasurer, 
J.  L.  Glascock,  Secretary, 
Executive  Committee. 


Superintendent  George  R.  Dwelley,  of  Water-  ! 
town,  Mass.,  commenting  upon  the  improved  read- 
ing and  spi'lling  by  the  Pollard  Synthetic  Method, 
says,  in  his  January,  '%,  annual  report:     "This 
method  is  a  perpetual  and  successful  appeal  for  ; 
spontaneous  activitv  in  the  child."  ' 

In   another  column   see  advertisement  of  the 
Western  Publishing  IIou.se,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Educational  Information. 

M.  C.  Marshall  succeeds  Russell  Wyne  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  schools  at  Kent,  Indiana. 

Miss  Nellie  Fay,  a  teacher  of  Warrick  county, 
died  at  her  home  at  Yankeetown  on  October  16. 

The  next  session  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  July  6  to  9, 
1897. 

The  Convocation  of  Mothers,  in  connection  with 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  is  to  be  held 
November  11,  12  and  13,  instead  of  October,  21, 
22  and  23,  as  previously  announced. 

Professor  0.  L.  Lyon,  formerly  of  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  and  Business 
Institute  at  Steelville,  Missouri.  This  school  has 
opened  this  year  with  a  very  large  attendance  and 
with  excellent  prospects  under  the'new  organiza- 
tion. The  Educator  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  its  readers  will  be  favored  during  the  year 
with  a  series  of  articles  by  Professor  Lyon. 

The  friends  of  H.  A.  Wierwille,  who  was  for  a 
time  a  student  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  graduated  as  valedic- 
torian of  the  class  of  '96  from  the  Los  Angeles  ( Cal. ) 
State  Normal  School.  During  his  senior  year  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  The  Xormal  Exponent^  and 
he  has  just  been  elected  principal  of  the  Central 
School  of  San  Bernardino,  California,  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

Superintendent  C.  B.  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, has  recently  been  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Superin- 
tendent Gilbert  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  St. 
Paul  schools  since  1889  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  his  work.  Superintendent  Gilbert  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Correla- 
tion of  Studies  in  Elementary  Education,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  President  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  University  of  Chicago  publishes  every  Fri- 
day the  University  Record ,  which  contains  all  offi- 
cial actions,  notices,  reports,  religious  and  other 
current  events,  and  the  calendar  for  the  institu- 
tion. A  recent  number  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Principal  J.  J.  Findlay,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors*  Training  College,  London, 
upon  the  "Study  of  Education,"  and  also  an  ar- 
ticle upon  the  **  Ethics  of  the  Book  of  Job,*'  by 
Professor  Thomas  F.  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  of  Indiana  met  on  the  16th  of  October 
and  formulated  a  definite  program  for  the  holiday 
meeting.  The  program  is  a  good  one  and  excel- 
lent subjects  have  been  assigned  for  discussion  to 
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fune  of  the  leading  thinkere  and  writerB  of  the 
elate.  Child- Study  will  constitute?  the  center  to 
which  ihe  thought  of  tlie  meeting  will  be  directed. 
The  meeting  will  convene  on  tiie  evening  of  I>e- 
cember  29th,  and  headquarters  will  be  tit  the 
Denison. 

We  have  received  a  course  o(  study  for  Town- 
ship High  Schools  as  prepared  by  (Superintendent 
H.  D.  Phideler,  of  Huntington  County.  This 
course  of  study  marka  out  worit  for  four  years  in 
the  Townsliip  High  Schools,  and  is  very  suggestive 
and  ought  to  prove  very  helpful  to  the  teachers 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  manual  Superintendent  Shideler  was  aided  by 
J.  E.  DeAnnitt,  Albert  Colclesser,  .fohn  Reber,  I. 
B.  Heaston,  John  E.  Firat,  Thad.  D.  Angleroyer, 
James  M.  Large,  E.  E.  Gard,  D.  A.  Rej'nolds,  P. 
H.  Beck  and  J.  V.  Sees. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  The  Clar- 
ion ( Penn. )  Ja-kt-mlan  of  October  5,  which  is  largely 
£iven  over  to  an  account  of  an  educational  mass 
meeting  held  at  that  place  on  October  2  and  3. 
Mostoftlie  papers  read  are  printed  entire.  Clarion 
is  the  Heat  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  the  members  of  whose  faculty  are 
making  themselves  felt  in  the  educational  world. 
The  county  superintendent,  W.  A.  Beer,  under 
whose  direction  the  meeting  was  held,  is  a  tireless 
worker.  Each  speaker  took  for  his  topic  "My 
Educational  Creed."  Principal  A.  J.  Davis,  Pro- 
fessors Tlionia.s,  Rugh,  Holbrook,  and  others  par- 
ticipated. 

The  schools  of  Ashland,  Kentucky,  are  evidently 
in  good  conditioa  and  in  safe  hands.  A  copy  of 
the  last  annual  report  has  just  reached  us.  The 
present  superintendent,  J.  G.  Crabbe,  has  been  in 
charge  for  six  years.  In  commenting  upon  the 
work  of  the  year  he  says,  in  reference  to  language 
and  reading,  "the  I-see-a-cat  and  Ned-has-a-top 
style  of  story  and  language  recitation  is  being  for- 
gotten and  children  are  becoming  interested,  in- 
tensely interested,  in  the  chaste,  delightful  fables, 
folk-stories,  fairy  tales,  myths,  and  other  classica 
for  boys  and  girls,  while  their  language  and  con- 
versation speak  volumes  for  the  improvement 
they  have  bo  pleasantly  made." 

Superintendent  W.  P.  Shannon  has  just  entered 
on  his  twenty-iiret  year  in  the  Greensbuig  schools 
with  an  increased  attendance  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pupils  overany  previous  year.  The  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Shannon  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Inland  Educator  mark  him  as  one  who  be- 
lieves Ihat  Nature  Study  isa  study  of  Xature— not 
of  books.  Himself  free  from  hobbies,  his  teachers 
are  as  unharrassed  by  formalities,  and  are  as  skill- 
fully giiidi'd  in  intelligent  work  as  any  corps  of 


'  teachers  in  thf  at-ate.    The  high  school  is  in  charge 

'   of  Professor  George  L.  Roberts  of  tlie  Indiana  Uni- 

'  versity.  Ilia  teaching  is  confined  to  biolr^y ; 
specialists  being  employed  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  Latin,  English,  drawing 
and  penmanship.  An  increased  enrollment  of 
forty  students ;  an  orchestra  of  fourteen  pieces ; 
a  new  assembly  room  capable  of  seating  300  atu- 
dente,  and  more  boys  than  girls  in  a  high  school, 
are  some  points  to  be  proud  of.  The  grammar 
grades  are  in  charge  of  Professors  Chaa.  T.  Powner, 
and  John  H.  BobbitI,  both  State  Normal  men  of 
experience  who  are  paid  high  school  salaries  in 
order  to  retain  them  in  the  work  of  the  grades. 
The  schools  of  Kentucky  are  at  work  this  year 

■  under  the  following  compulsory  education  law  : 
Section  1.     That  every  parent,  guardian,  or 

,  other  person  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  having  con- 
trol of  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of 

.  (7)  seven  and  (14)  fourteen  years,  shall  be  required 
to  send  such  child  or  children,  annually,  (8)  eight 
consecutive  weeks,  to  some  public  or  private  day 
or  night  school  for  children.  Provided,  however, 
tliat  this  act  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  the 
child  has  been  or  is  being  taught  at  home  in  such 
brandies  as  are  taught  in  public  schools  for  a  like 
period  of  time  and  subject  to  the  same  esamina- 
tions  as  other  pupils  of  the  district  or  city  in  whiclt 
the  child  resides,  or  whose  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition renders  his  or  her  attendance  impracticable, 
or  who  is  excused  by  the  trustees  of  the  public 

'  school  district,  or  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  ill  which  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  hav- 
ing control,  resides,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their 
satisfaction  that  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person 
having  control  n'as  not  able,  by  reason  of  poveily, 
to  clothe  said  child  properly,  or  (hat  he  or  she  has 
already  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  required 
by  law,  or  that  there  is  no  white  school,  in  case  of 
white  children,  or  colored  school,  in  ease  of  colored 
children,  taught  within  (2)  two  miles  by  the  near- 
est traveled  road. 

Sec.  2.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  person  failing 
U>  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  for- 
feit to  the  use  of  the  schools  in  the  city,  town  or 
common  school  district  in  which  said  child  resides, 
a  sum  not  less  than  five  ($5)  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty  ($20)  dollars  fdr  the  first  offense,  nor  less 
than  ($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  (S50)  dol- 
lars for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offense, 
and  costs  of  suit. 

The  Superintendents  Club  of  Southern  Indiana 
met  in  New  Albany  October  23  and  34.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present:  State  Superinten- 
ent  D.  M.  Gecting  of  Indianapolis;  J.  H.  Tomlin 
of  Shelhyville;  W.  D.  Kerlin  of  Martinsville;  C.  E. 
Morris  of  Salem;  K.  A.  Ogg  of  Greencastle;  Will 
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Fealheringill  of  Fnuiklin;  E,  H.  Murk  ol  Ixuis- 
ville.  Ky.;  P.  P.  Slulti!  of  Jeffersonville;  W.  W. 
ParaonH  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  and 
W.  H.  Htiifhuiaii,  of  New  Allumy.  The  entire  day 
Friday  was  consuued  in  vieitingthe  schoolsof  the 
city.  At  4  o'clock  the  flrst  meeting  was  called. 
and  a  discuaaion  of  the  New  Albany  School  Sys- 
tem occupied  the  entire  time  of  the  meeting.  The 
Stiperint«ndenl«  were  universal  in  their  praise  of 
the  spirit  which  seemetoprcvailbetwcenteacliers  I 
and  pupils.  The  teaching  process  was  quite  sat- 
isfactory and  up  to  date.  The  High  School  build-  ! 
Ing  was  regarded  as  inadequate  to  accommodate 
all  the  pupils  that  att«nd  the  schools.  The  Super- 
inlendent*  recommended  most  heartily  a  new 
High  School  building  and  the  employment  of  nt 
least  three  more  teachers. 

At  the  second  meeting  tlie  Course  of  Study 
adopled  for  cities  and  towns  was  taken  up  and 
discussed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Superintend- 
ents that  the  new  Course  of  Study  ie  headed  in  the 
right  direction,  and  that  it  will  serve  an  a  nucleus 
lor  better  work  throughout  the  State  and  other 
6tAt«s.  Some  of  the  members  thought  that  per- 
haps correlation  in  this  course  was  overdrawn, 
that  for  the  sake  of  correlation  the  unity  of  sub- 
ject in  a  few  instances  had  been  broken;  that  cor- 
relation could  not  profitably  exist  except  within 
the  unity  of  the  subject.  Also  the  myth  in  the 
lower  grades  had  its  supporters  and  opponents. 
The  nest  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  at 
Salem  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  in  October, 
ISfiT. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  town  and 
city  auperintendente  of  Indiana  will  be  held  in 
ibe  Century  Club  rooms  at  the  Denieon  Hotel,  In- 
dianapolis, on  November  13,  13,  14.  A  great  deal 
of  interest  attaches  to  this  meeting  from  the  fact 
that  the  main  topic  of  discussion  will  be  the  Course 
olStudy  which  was  presented  last  year.  The  super- 
intendents have  been  studying  and  testing  this 
course  and  an  interesting  and  valuable  discussion 
may  be  expected.  President  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  will  adieealhe  meetingon 
Friday  afternoon  on  "City  School  Syslems"  and 
on  Friday  evejiing  will  speak  on  "Teachers'  Li- 
censee— the  Slate  License  system  of  New  York." 
A  large  number  of  general  topics  haa  been  ar- 
ranged for  dlBCUHsion  :  (1)  Duties  of  a  Superin- 
tendent in  Instruction  of  Teachers.  |2)  Uniform 
Course  of  Study  for  High  Schoolsof  the  state.  (3) 
How  to  get  Teachers  t«  teach.  (4)  Should  children 
inprimary  grades  do  more  work?  (5)  What  would 
be  helpful  to  School  Boards  in  making  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  Teachers'  salaries?  (6|  State  Nor- 
mal, No.  2.  I  7 1  How  shall  we  get  patrons  more 
interested  in  the  scIiooIb?    I8|  What  are  sonif  of 


thehinderanceswcmeetinourwork?  (9)  LargiT 
faci1itle»fortrainingI«acbers.  dOi  Arewework- 
ingour  pupils  too  hard?  (11;  Algebra,  Goometrj- 
and  latin  in  the  eighth  year.  1 12)  Howsliall  we 
impnjve  llie  work  in  Spelling?  1 13(  Advantagor; 
iind  disad vantages  of  miit-j/eiir  promotions.  1141 
The  ideal  recitation.  il5|  The  adviability  of 
forming  a  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Child- 
Study  in  Indiana.  (16)  How  shall  English  he 
taught  in  the  grades  so  as  lo  give  (he  child  the  best 
training?  1 17 »  How  far  should  the  Superintend- 
ent control  the  work  of  the  Teacher?  (18)  How 
can  Teacher's  Meetings  be  made  most  successful  ? 
(1!)]  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  Work  in  the 
CitySchools.  (-20}  Teachers'  ReadingCircIeWork 
in  the  City  Schools. 

RlGUT  MaiTVKS. 

The  moral  faculties  increase  or  decline,  strength- 
en or  languish,  by  the  same  law  of  exercise,  in 
legislating  for  men,  actions  are  uiainly  regarded  ; 
but  in  the  education  of  children,  motives  arv 
everything,  motiiet  ort'  eivr;ilbing-  All,  this  side  of 
the  motive,  is  mere  mechanism,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  done  by  the  liand,  or  by  a  crank. 
There  was  profoiiiid  philosophy  in  the  old  theo- 
logical notioB,  that  whoever  made  a  league  with 
the  devil,  in  order  to  gratify  a  passion  through  hi* 
help,  bocame  the  devil's  property  afterwards. 
And  80,  when  a  teacher  stimulates  a  child  to  ihe 
performance  of  actions,  externally  right,  by  ap- 
pealing to  motives  intrinsically  wrong,  he  sells 
that  child  inlo  bondage  to  the  wrong  motive. — 
HoroM  Jfann. 

Bo(iK  Be  VIEWS. 

k  TOPICAL    AKALYSIS  OF   UKITED    STATES    BIB- 
TOKY.    By  Jeaie  Lewis,  FrofesaoT  of  History  and  Ge- 
ography in  llie  Etale  Rornal  Sflhoal,  WureiubnTg. 
■o,    Chioago:    A.Flanagan.    Frios,  GO  CU. 
This  book  presents  a  topical  analysis  of  the  most 
important  events  which  have  taken  place  in  United 
I  States  history  from  its  discovery  to  the  present 
time.    The  author's  plan  is  to  present  an  oulbne 
of  the  principal  events  of  some  historic  movement, 
and  then  follow  the  outline  with  copious  refer- 
I  ences  from  both  school  histories  and  more  general 
I  works  bearing  upon  these  topics.    The  economic, 
social,   reUgious,   educational,   and   government^U 
I  channels  of  life  all  receive  attention,  and  the  out- 
line will  be  a  very  valuable  assistance  to  any  teacher 
'.  or  pupil  of  history  who  has  been  accustomed  ti> 
.  think  of  history  as  found  in  a  single  test-book. 

The  author's  effort  to  show  the  growth  in  Ameri- 
I  can  thought  and  feeling  gives  life  to  the  book,  and 
■  renders  it  a  real  help  in  placing  both  teachetaand 
I  pupils  on  the  right  road  to  a  correct  study  of 
'  .\meriean  history.  E.  W.  K. 
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STORIES  OF  NEW  JEBSET.    By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
New  Tork,  Cinoinnati  and  Chioago :  American  Book 
Co.    254  pages,  cloth,  12  mo.   Illaitrated.    Price  80 
cents. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  that  led  the  American 

Book  Co.  to  commence  preparing  a  series  of  books 

designed  to  teach  state  history  through  story,  and 

it  was  a  still  happier  thought  that  placed  at  least 

some  of  the  work  in  the  hands  of  such  delightful 

etorv-tellers  as  Frank  Stockton  and  Joel  Chandler 

Harris. 

The  plan  seems  to  be  the  presentation  of  a  series 
of  true  narratives  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
more  formal  history  of  the  state  as  to  have  real 
historic  value,  and  at  the  same  time  bright  enough 
to  animate  the  dull  recital  of  discovery,  settlement 
and  growth. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Stockton,  in  his 
own  original  way  tells  us  something  of  the  native 
Indians,  something  of  early  exploration  and  set- 
tlement, and  a  good  deal  about  incidents  and  per- 
sons associated  with  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  twenty-four  stories  composing  the  book  are 
upon  such  subjects  as  "  The  Winning  of  the  Prize," 
**  Story  of  a  Girl  and  a  Hogshead,"  **The  School- 
master and  the  Doctor,"  **A  Jersey  Tea-Party," 
**The  Man  Who  Coveted  Washington's  Shoes," 
"The  Man  in  the  Auger  Hole,"  "Molly  Pitcher" 
and  ' '  The  Morristown  Ghosts.  *  *  The  stories  come 
quite  within  the  range  of  a  child's  interest  and 
comprehension,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  too 
juvenile  for  mature  readers.  The  type  is  easy  and 
clear  and  there  is  a  profusion  of  half-tones  by  such 
artists  as  Kemble,  Carleton  and  Granville  Smith. 

W.  W.  S. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SPHEBICAL  TBIOO- 
NOKETBT.  By  Edwin  S.  Crawley,  Aeaiitant  Pro- 
feseor  of  Mathematiei  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Published  by  the  author,  Philadelphia.  $1.00. 

The  edition  before  us  has  been  revised  and  en- 
larged. It  contains  as  much  trigonometry  as  is 
^ven  in  the  Freshman  courses  in  most  colleges. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  man- 
ner. The  very  large  number  of  exercises  is  well 
selected  and  well  graded.  Quite  a  large  nimiber 
of  concrete  problems  is  introduced.  These  will 
greatly  help  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  student 
by  showing  him  the  application  of  the  subject  to 
the  affairs  of  life.  A  very  noticeable  and  certainly 
a  very  valuable  feature  is  the  large  number  of 
illustrative  problems  either  i>artially  or  completely 
solved.  These  models  give  the  student  an  insight 
into  the  best  methods  of  attack  and  solution. 
Ratio  definitions  of  the  trigonometric  functions 
applicable  to  angles  of  any  magnitude  are  intro- 
duced at  the  very  beginning.  This  has  a  marked 
Advantage  over  the  double  set  of  definitions  so 
frequently  given.     There  is  a  very  interesting 


chapter  on  DeMoivre's  theorem  and  some  conse- 
quent deductions.  The  book  furnishes  such  a 
course  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents in  their  first  trigonometry  work. 

RoBEKT  J.  Alev. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NUMBEB  AND  ITS  ALOEBBA.    By  Arthur  Lefevre, 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Texas.   Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  k  Co.,  1896. 
For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  interest 

in  questions  concerning  the  origin,  nature  and 
laws  of  number.  In  this  book  the  attempt  is  made 
to  answer  some  of  these  questions.  Much  of  the 
book  is  certainly  but  a  restatement  of  what  must 
be  common-place  in  nearly  every  mathematical 
class-room  of  the  land.  The  treatment  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  number  concept  so  as  to  include  neg- 
ative, surd,  imaginary  and  continuous  number  is 
good.  Why  the  author  should  have  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  introduce  either  new  or  unugual  names 
for  these  well-known  concepts,  the  reader  is  at  a 
loss  to  know.  Nothing  in  the  book  gives  evidence 
of  any  gain  as  a  result  of  the  new  terms.  The 
chapter  on  numerical  operations  is  worth  careful 
reading.  Some  of  the  definitions  are  especially 
good.  The  last  seventy-five  pages  of  the  book 
might  well  be  omitted  as  it  has  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  part. 

Teachers  of  arithmetic  who  have  not  studied 
higher  mathematics  will  find  the  book  a  helpful 
one.  It  will  cause  a  thoughtful  readjustment  of 
number  ideas,  and  open  up  new  fields  of  thought. 

RoBEBT  J.  Aley. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Conducted  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Grbqg, — 
Brazil,  Indiana. 

All  readers  of  The  Educator  who  are  mathematlcallv  in- 
clined are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this 
department.  In  order  to  facilitate  matters  a  few  simple 
rules  should  be  observed : 

1.  Use  paper  of  note  size  if  possible. 

2.  Write  only  on  one  side  ot  the  paper. 

3.  Address  all  matter  intended  for  "  Queries  and  Answers  " 

to  Superintendent  J.  C.  Oregg,  Brazil,  Ind.  This  will 
save  time  which  in  the  competitive  work  is  often  of 
consequence. 

4.  Number  all  solutions  to  correspond  with  the  problems. 

5.  Condense  solutions  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  clear- 

ness. 


Prize  Problems. 


CBEDIT8. 

First  prize  awarded  to  George  Telle,  Salem,  Ind. 

James  B  Murphy,  I,  2,  3. 

0.  W.  Herr,  1,  2,  3. 

John  E.  Lung,  1,  3. 

Philip  Kabel,  1,  2,  3. 

W.  R.  Hombaker,  1,  2,  3. 

H.  T.  Herrick,  1,  2,  3. 

Michael  Robinson,  1,  3. 
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36.     Call  the  larger  t^iiare  A  and  the  smaller  B 
and  the  radius  of  the  circle  r. 
The  diagonal  of  A  will  be  r  and  therefore  it«  area 


E  Jr"... 


The  Eide  of  B  is  one-half  of  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  in  the  semi-circle ;  hence  its  area  is  one- 
half  of  that  square,  or  1  of  i(r'=ijr' (2) 

Hence,  from  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) 

A:B::lr':?r' 

::5:4  Q.  E.  D. 

Ed. 

37.  The  large  wheel  will  make  8  revhlutions 
while  the  »naller  makes  9.  Hence,  the  same  cogs 
will  be  together  every  8  reTolotione  of  the  large 
wheel,  or  3  times  per  second,  which  is  10,800  times 
per  hour. 

Michael  Robinson,  Otwell,  Ind. 

Z>i.    1.et  x=numberof  mile^. 

Then  -^| ^  =32  min.  or  ^  hrs. 

.■.  3:=4  mitee. 


39.  After  careful  inveetigation  the  result  seems 
to  be  4189.4634  cubic  inches.  Mr.  John  £  Lung 
gets  41S9.8965  cubic  inches. 

Ed. 

40.  The  least  number  which  can  be  divided  by 
408  and  leave  306  remainder  is  408+306=714. 

n4+374  leaves  340.  Add  408  gives  1122  and 
this  divided  by  374  leaves  0,  and  we  see  that  the 
remainders  increase  34  each  time  we  add  408,  and 
to  get  the  remainder  136  we  must  add  to  1122  four 
limes  408,  which  gives  2754,  which  satisfies  the 
first  two  conditions.  We  must  now  add  the  L.  C. 
M,  of  408  and  374,  which  is  4488,  and  gives  7242, 
the  required  number. 

Ed. 


CRBDITB. 

J.  E.  Lui^,  36,  37,  38,  39. 
Michael  Hobinson,  37,  38,  39. 
E.  B,  Scott,  39. 
Boon  S.  Brandon,  37. 
J.  R.  Hood,  37,  38. 

J.  C.  Clark,  Co.  C.  11th  United  States  Cavalry, 
Whipple  Barracks,  Arizona,  .'37,  38. 
O.  W.  HeiT,  36,  37,  38. 
George  Telle,  36,  37,  38,  39. 


Inscribe  the  squares  I  F  N  (i  and  H  M  E  K  in 

the  semicircles  D  C  B  and  C  B  A  respectively.    It 


is  seen  that  points  H  and  G  become  the  centers  ot 
the  above  squares. 

G  H  F  is  diagonal  of  square  I  F  S  C  and  li  11= 
HF. 

E  G  II  is  diagonal  of  square  H  M  E  E  and  G  11 
=  GE. 

.-.  EG=GH=HF.  Q.  E.  F. 

O.  W.  Herb,  RoHSvltle,  Ind. 

2.    Volume  of  ball=30'XjT=4500n^ 

Volume  of  i  ball=ll26T. 
Letting  a^heighi  of  segment  we  have  the  e<ina- 


i'(15- 


r)= 


a'— 45a'+3375-0. 
Reducing  by  Homer's  method, 
8=9.792  inches=he^ht  the  ball  will  rise. 
Jab,  B.  Mi'HPHV,  Georgetoi 


Ind. 


3.  (See  fig.  forXo.  1.) 

It  is  evident  that  G  H  S  M  is  a  square  inscribed 
in  the  quadrant  B  0  C,  and  its  diagonal  G  X  is  ihe 
side  ot  the  square  G  F,  and  therefore  its  area  is 
half  that  of  the  square  G  F,  or  j  R'. 

The  other  square  in  a  quadrant  will  have  R  for 
its  diagonal  and  its  area  will  be  jR-,  and  the  areas 
of  these  two  squares  are  to  each  other  as  5  to  4,  aa 
in  No.  36. 


A  SPi^ENDin  School  of  methods. 

This  school.  The  New  School  o(  Methods  in  Pub- 
lic School  Music,  held  its  Western  session  Augusi, 
10-22,  in  the  rooms  o(  the  Oakland  Club  in  Cliicflgo. 
The  faculty  included  the  authors  of  the  ''Natural 
Coarse  in  Music,"  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Mr. 
lliomas  Tapper  of  Boston,  with  Mrs.  Emma  A. 
Thomas  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  Miss  Nannie  C.  L.>ve 
ot  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Bach  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  as  assistants.  In  addiiion  to 
these  were  Mr.  William  L.  Tomlins,  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
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Mathews  and  Miss  Marie  Hofer  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Herbert  Griggs  of  Denver,  and  others. 

The  school  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  being  in  attendance.  These  were  mostly 
supervisors  of  music  in  city  schools,  many  of  whom 
had  had  years  of  valuable  experience  in  the  work. 

Tlie  morning  session  opened  with  devotional  ex- 
ercises and  roll  call.  Then  came  chorus  practice 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Griggs.  As  the 
school  numbered  many  fine  solo  voices,  the  chorus 
singing  was  exceptionally  good. 

Following  the  chorus  drill,  Mr.  Ripley  gave  a 
daily  lesson  on  the  pedagogy  of  school  music.  His 
long  experience  as  teacher  in  a  large  school  com- 
posed entirely  of  boys,  enabled  him  to  give  much 
practical  advice  on  the  management  of  boys  and 
their  voices  during  that  troublesome  period  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
problems  in  the  teacher's  work,  and  his  words  were 
listened  to  with  great  interest. 

^Irs.  Thomas  then  illustrated  the  practical  use 
of  the  charts  in  the  school-room,  using  the  school 
as  a  class  of  children.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  a  woman  of 
magnificent  presence  and  her  personal  magnetism 
is  felt  by  all  who  meet  her.  Her  work,  full  as  it 
was  of  methods  and  devices,  was  very  helpful  to 
all  and  especially  so  to  beginners  in  the  work. 

Following  this  lesson,  Mrs.  Louise  Preece  gave  a 
lesson  and  drill  in  physical  culture.  Mrs.  Preece 
is  the  author  of  a  svstem  of  calisthenics  intended 
expressly  for  school-room  drill  and  her  own  up- 
right poise  and  strong  graceful  movements  are  a 
living  proof  of  the  excellence  of  her  methods. 

Mr.  Tapper  next  addressed  the  students  on  the 
subjects  of  theory,  terminology  and  musical  form, 
history  of  music  and  musical  literature,  in  short, 
whatever  topics  were  suggested  by  the  work  of  the 
other  teachers  and  by  questions  put  by  the  stu- 
dents. In  person,  Mr.  Tapper  is  somewhat  below 
medium  height,  and  so  youthful  in  his  appearance 
that  one  is  continually  surprised  at  the  erudition 
and  power  displayed  in  his  lecture.  He  speaks 
rapidly,  yet  clearly  and  fluently,  and  his  work 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  He  is  a  fine  composer 
and  translator,  and  is  the  author  of  at  least  two 
books  which  should  be  in  every  musician's  library. 
During  his  extensive  periods  of  travel  and  study  in 
Europe,  he  has  collected  much  of  the  material  for 
the  Natural  Music  Course  from  the  highest  sources, 
yet  some  of  the  finest  songs  are  from  hisown  pen. 

The  interest  of  the  morning  sessions  culminated 
in  the  dailv  lectures bvAVilliam  L.  Tomlinsof  Chi- 
cago,  the  well-known  leader  of  the  Appolo  Club,  the 
leader  of  the  great  children's  chorus  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  at  present  teacher  of  an  immense  class 
of  children  chosen  from  among  the  poorer  classes 


whom,  by  the  power  of  music,  he  is  lifting  to 
higher  and  purer  lives.  As  an  exponent  of  the 
best  thought  in  education  Mr.  Tomlins  stands  in 
the  front  rank. 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  devoted  to  advanced 
work  in  the  course  by  Mr.  Ripley,  Miss  Love,  Mr. 
Bach  and  Mr.  Griggs,  with  a  charming  daily  talk 
and  drill  on  rote  songs  for  primary  work  by  Miss 
Hofer.  There  were  also  classes  in  harmonv  and 
composition  by  Mr.  Tapper,  drawing  by  Miss  (Gil- 
bert, and  penmanship  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Curtis  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

The  school  was  very  ably  managed  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Birchard  of  New  York  with  competent  assistants. 
The  social  side  of  life  was  not  neglected,  and  the 
concerts,  receptions  and  a  delightful  tally-ho  ride 
through  the  magnificent  parks  and  boulevards 
were  enjoyed  by  all. 

While  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  particular  system  of  music  under  discussion 
was  never  lost  sight  of,  yet  the  thought  constantly 
impressed  upon  us  was  that  of  the  moral,  a?sthetic 
and  spiritual  culture  which  should  be  the  prime 
object  throughout  the  entire  education  of  the  child, 
developing  and  training  soul  as  well  as  mind,  and 
that  much  of  this  higher  culture  can  and  must 
come  through  the  power  of  music  to  brighten,  pur- 
ify and  uplift  the  soul. 

The  entire  material  of  the  Natural  iMusic  Course 
is  of  the  choicest  character.  Neither  in  words  or 
music  is  there  a  trashy  phrase  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  feeling  of  the  students  toward  the  course 
was  plainly  shown  in  their  pleasure  at  hearing  the 
good  news,  which  came  during  the  session,  that 
Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati  had  adopted  it. 

It  was  with  keen  regret  that  we  parted  from  our 
able  instructors  at  the  close  of  the  school,  modified 
however,  by  the  hope  of  meeting  them  next  year 
in  a  longer  session  still  more  largely  attended. 

Laura  H.  Linder. 

(Tri-State  Normal  College,  Angola.  Ind.) 


Free  Schools. 


In  a  social  and  political  sense,  ours  is  a  free 
school  system.  It  knows  no  distinction  of  rich 
and  poor,  of  bond  and  free,  or  between  those,  who 
in  the  imperfect  light  of  this  world,  are  seeking 
through  different  avenues,  to  reach  the  gate  of 
heaven.  Without  money  and  without  price,  it 
throws  open  its  doors,  and  spreads  the  table  of  its 
bounty  for  all  the  children  of  the  state.  Like  the 
sun,  it  shines  not  only  upon  the  good,  but  upon 
the  evil,  that  they  may  become  good ;  and,  like 
the  rain,  its  blessings  descend  not  only  upon  the 
just  but  upon  the  unjust,  that  their  injustice  may 
depart  from  them,  and  be  no  more. — Horace  Mann. 
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"It  Will  go 

away  after  awMle." 

That's  what  people  say  when 
advi^d  10  take  something  to 
cure  that  cough. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
the  cough  that  goes  away  after 
awhile  takes  the  coiigher  along? 
'     And  he  duesn't  comt  imik  / 

Ayer's 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Cures  Coughs. 


CotrxTT  INSxrrcTR*. 


give  ihem  Uure: 


m 


The  POH]-  County  IiiMlIule  wu  hrl<l 
OurtDB  tilt!  week  bcgliitihi^  .tiigiuT  It. 
in  Ibe  oHnubly  mom  ul  iho  Sit.  ^Vmull 
HIrIi  at'hool  linlldlnK-    l>niii<l<^iii  IVr- 


Cotuitf, 
Aug-ust  24. 

ntniplora.  II  was  one  of  ihc  b«t  InslltUWi  tTcr  hirM  lu  (hl> 
cnUDty,  The  tMirollniFnt  wi*  iiboiil  110.  Preeiili^ut  Cum-Iiii 
lalkeOon  "The  ^'irurp  of  Ei1u<Mliun"  &nd  !$hnkp»pi>an-'t 
■■Tempest."  I'toleiaOT  .41ej'  look  tor  hi*  Hibjeei  "  Melhmt" 
And  "  Aiilliia«llr."  The  work  of  boUi  (nalruirton  »xb  niml 
expelloiit  and  fiu>lniel:t\'e.  Thr  anrmbl):  mom.  whleli  trlU 
«oinrortabl)' Hsi  ueu'l)'  WO.  WMolWiiyiOllea  Worerfli'ivliig- 
A  Hoe  program  o(  mtiKle  wlrli-il  in  iliv  eiijoyibli^  liwturet  it 
venlng  we  were  lavored  ■ 


vbjPr« 


>t  tn<llr)n 


nbiebwuutri'iiiloiill.  Th&iiksueiliiFCODntTilUpctintenil, 
ent  OreBihoiiiiefOr  furntehlug  hl>  (cnchrrewtth  cnvb  u  pro- 
niubli'  unci  enjoyable  ln»lltul«. 

..        ^,  The    HunlinEtoii    County    iMIllute 

HlUltillJrton  op..„edAopi«2.«^do«rtlAUBUrt»> 
Omilty,  '^i'b  Ml  "uuouiiUy  goMl  attenitanee. 
1  .  .»j       All  reli  an  lulewrt  soil  too*  Ml  «Htb 

Auetlftt  24.  p^  ,|,r«„Kh.,ut  Uie  «oCk  Thew  w.. 
H  leotiifv  «n  Monil*)'  evenUw  by  Pr.  T.  J  Bii<wU.  TuKwl«y 
evening  W,  W,  Ifiiinmcr  snve  >  very  IniereMiiiB  enterW"- 
toeul.  The  Instrommi  were  l>roIutE«r  E.  W.  Kemp.  Hi«lon.-  * 
I'nilFMfir  T,  .1,  BuA<l.  Eiblm:  mil  SitpmlnleivleDt  R.  I. 
HmnlllDU,  Arlilinii-tte.  tin  jTuphy  *aA  ICeaillD(. 

_  Grant  County   HtHChen'  tiMtdilc 

"""'*  won  lieW  a'pletnber  7-11.  I«I6.   The 

Const}',  loirtructimi  were  Rnbort  I.  Aley  wiil 

c,  .^  t  -  ■>■  M.  Cntver.  In  wldlUon  in  Ibia  we 
septembor  7.  ^lui  witu  lu  Dt.  Bw»tn  of  in>iUuit 
InlvenHy:  CouulySupetlnlendPiil  W.  D.  Bt.Clalr  of  Slnrk 
founl>  :  Ei.('uunly  SuiierlnleinJeiil  F.  M.  Ilulf  of  W«rteD 
County,  null  I),  M.  ileetlnR,  SupnlnlendcDt  of  fubltc  lu- 
BtnietCon.  The  BllEIid*nec  wok  the  laqpwl  ever  ncorded  In 
tbcconaiy.  The  Inletest  Kid  atteutton  were  exrellent.  The 
work  ihine  In  this  Inalltulu  will  cerulnly  be  I«U  in  our 
^■hool!'. 

j^  The  lurtiliile  111  Boniie  (tounly  i-oii- 

UOOnC  veiled  Augustm.    The  lujirueton  were 

County,  Pfolesmr  L.  J.  Rellger  ol  Ihe  ludwiui 

,  .    rai        **'"''■  Kon'i*'  Pehoo!  »nd  Bu|ierinteniJ- 

AUgmSt  Jl.      ,„,  w  f  I.  s^.ie„oI  the  OonnerafUle 

schools.    The  miendiuiPB  WM  sooil  and  Uie  liuCnicIion  ex- 

cellenl.    frolinor  L.  M.  Mliwn  Uwl  charge  of  the  work  In 

miuli',    Stale  ^uperlulendeiil  1>.  M.  Geettng  was  prewot  one 

day  and  talked  on  ""Hie  Relattou  of  the  Teacber  la  hi*  Pro- 

fenlan."    Ur.  J.  V.  I>.  .1<inn  gave  hie  fine  lecture  on  "  Did 

Man  Moke  liod  or  Did  God  Make  Man?"  on  Weduexlay 


Juhnson 
County, 


le    JohnKUi    County  Teaohera'  In- 
ilc  anembled  in  the  Pisnklin  BIgh 
ml  bulldliiK.  AutEOft  IT,  18W.  with 
a  1.  -tm       "I    enrollment  of  140.    The  average 

August  17.  «[ena«uec  lor  the  week  WM  HO. 
the  euroIlmenL  mtchlng  IM.  The  niimlier  o'  teai^hera 
employed  In  Jnhiuon  County  being  IW,  ibe  average  atlendi- 
ann;  w«<  100  pur  cent.  Prof,  W.  E.  Uenrj-.  head  of  Ihe  Eng. 
Ihih  ilepartnieiil  of  franklin  Callcgi',  aod  Mn.  Mrah  E.  Tar- 
ney-t'junpbell  were  rfxulsr  insiriic'tor*.  President  Joseph 
Swain  gave  a  talk  on  ihe  nwd*  of  a  higher  edupalion.    Pro- 
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A  Christmas  Caroi^. 

Kv(uvwhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night! 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  fir-tree  and  pine, 
Christmas  in  hinds  of  the  pahn-tree  and  vine, 
Cliristmas  where  snow-ix'aks  stand  solemn  and  whit^.', 
Christmas  where  corn-fields  lie  sunny  and  hright. 

Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night! 

Christmas  where  children  are  hopeful  and  gay, 
Christmas  where  old  men  are  patient  and  gray, 
Cliristmas  where  peace,  like  a  dove  in  it^  flight, 
Jhoods  o'er  brave  men  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
Kvery where,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night! 

For  the  Christ-cliild  who  comes  is  the  Master  of  all. 
No  ])ala(e  too  great  and  no  cottage  too  small. 
The  angj'ls  who  welcome  him  sing  from  the  height: 
"In  the  City  of  David,  a  King  in  His  might.'' 
Kvcrvwhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night! 

Them  let  every  heart  keep  its  Christmas  within, 
Christ's  pity  for  sorrow,  Christ's  hatred  of  sin, 
Christ's  care  for  the  weakest,  Christ's  courage  for  right, 
Christ's  dread  of  the  darkness,  Christ's  love  of  the  light. 
Kvery  where,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night! 

So  the  stars  of  the  midnight  which  compass  us  round 

Shall  see  a  strange  glory,  and  hear  a  sweet  sound. 

And  cry:     "Look!  the  earth  is  aflame  with  delight, 

(),  sons  of  the  morning,  rejoice  at  the  sight." 

Kverywliere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night! 

— Phillips  Br(K)Ks. 

(From  Pitem^.) 
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DiFFEREXCES  IX  PUPIIiS  FROM  THE  TEACHER'S  POINT  OF  ViEW. 

J.  MARK  BALDWIN. 
Professor  E3q>erimental  Psychologj',  Princeton  rniversily. 

[Fourth  Paper.] 


C(  )M  I  N< ;  to  consider  the  so-called  ^'sensory" 
youth  of  the  age  between  ten,  let  us 
say,  and  sixteen — the  age  during  which  the 
tniinin<<  of  tlie  secondary  school  presents  its 
great  problems — we  find  certain  interesting 
contrasts  between  this  type  and  that  already 
characterized  as '*  motor/'  And  the  studv 
of  this  type  of  youth  is  the  more  pressing 
for  reasons  whicli  I  have  already  hinted  in 
considering  the  same  type  in  the  earlier 
childhood  period.  It  is  necessary,  fii*st,  to 
endeav<>r  to  get  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  the 
psychological  characteristics  of  this  sort  of 
pu])il.  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  treat- 
ment which  he  ought  to  receive  at  the  teach- 
er's liands. 

The  current  psychological  doctrine  of 
mental  ''types"  rests  upon  a  great  mass  of 
facts,  drawn  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
different  kinds  of  mental  trouble,  especially 
those  which  involve  derangements  of  speech 
— the  ditfcrent  kinds  of  "aphasia/'  The 
broadest  generalization  which  is  reached 
from  tliese  facts  is  that  which  marks  the 
distinction,  of  which  I  have  alreadv  said  so 
much,  between  the  motor  and  the  sensory 
types.  But  besides  this  general  distinction 
there  are  many  finer  ones;  and  in  consider- 
ing the  persons  of  the  sensory  type,  it  is 
necessary  to  incjuire  into  these  finer  distinc- 
tions. Not  only  do  men  and  children  differ 
in  the  matter  of  the  sort  of  mental  material 
whicli  they  find  requisite,  as  to  whether  it 
is  pictures  of  movements  on  the  one  liand,  or 
I)ictures  from  the  special  senses  on  the  other 
hand,  but  they  differ  also  in  the  latter  case 
with  respect  to  which  of  the  special  senses 
it  is,  in  this  case  or  that,  which  gives  the 
particular  individual  his  necessary  cue,  and 
his  moM  j)erfect  function.  So  we  find  in- 
side of  the  general  group  called  sensory  no 


which  the  t<?acher  is  likely  to  come  across 
in  varying  numbers  in  a  class  of  fifty  pupils. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  case  which 
are  so  common  to  all  the  cases  of  sensory 
minds,  whether  they  be  visual,  auditory,  or 
other,  that  I  may  set  them  out  before  pro- 
ceeding further. 

In  all  these  matters  of  type-distinction, 
one  of  the  essential  things  to  observe  is  the 
behavior  of  the  attention.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  attention  is  imj)licated  to  a 
remarkable  degree — in  what  I  called  "fluid 
attention ''  in  an  earlier  paper — in  the  motor 
scholar.  The  same  implication  of  the  at- 
tention occurs  in  all  the  sensory  cases,  but 
presents  very  different  aspects:  and  the  com- 
mon fact  that  the  attention  is  directly  in- 
volved affords  us  one  of  the  best  rules  of 
judgment  and  distincticm.  We  may  say, 
generally,  of  the  sensory  children,  that  the 
attention  is  best,  most  facile,  most  interest- 
carrying  for  one  of  the  senses,  leading  for 
this  sense  into  preoccupation  and  ready  dis- 
traction. This  tendency  manifests  itself,  as 
we  saw  above,  in  the  motor  persons  also, 
taking  effect  in  action,  speed,  viyacity,  hasty 
generalization,  etc.;  but  in  the  sensory  one 
it  takes  on  varying  forms  which  I  shall  de- 
scril)e  under  the  several  sense  heads  below. 
This  first  aspect  of  the  typical  distinctions 
of  minds  we  mav  call  "the  relation  of  the 
*  favored  function-  to  the  attention." 

Then,  second,  there  is  another  and  some- 
what contrasted  relation  which  also  assumes 
importance  when  we  come  to  consider  indi- 
vidual cases;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the 
"favored  function'' — say  movement,  vision, 
hearing,  etc. — to  habit.  This  is  a  common 
enough  observation,  that  habit  renders  func- 
tions easy,  and  that  habits  are  hard  to  break : 
indeed,  all  treatment  of  hal)it  is  likely  to  de- 


less  than  four  relatively  distinct  cases,  all  of  '  generate  into  the  commonplace.     But,  when 
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looked  at  as  contrasting  with  the  attention, 
and  as  capable  of  interpretation  in  the  light 
of  this  contrast,  certain  very  forceful  truths 
emerge  from  the  consideration  of  habit. 

In  this  general  introduction,  we  may  say 
that  habit  bears  a  twofold  relation  to  atten- 
tion :  on  the  one  hand,  JdcUe  attention  shows 
the  relg^n  of  habit.    The  solid  acquisitions  are 
those  with  which  attention  is  at  home,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  habitual. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true 
that  attrition  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  habit     We 
need  to  attend  least  to  those  functions  which 
are  most  habitual,  and  we  have  to  ^attend 
most  to  those  which  are  novel  and  only  half 
acquired,  that  is,  to  those  which  habit  has 
not  fully  conquered.     We  get  new  acquisi- 
tions mainly,  indeed,  by  strained  attention. 
So  we  have  this  contrast  of  possible  inter- 
pretations in  all  cases  of  sharj)  and  exclusive 
attention — the  contrast  represented  by  the 
following  (questions :  does  Vve  attention  represent 
a  habit  in  th  is  particular  action  of  the  childf— or, 
doiJi  it  represent  the,  breaking  up  of  a  hobit,  an 
o/fi  of  accommodation  f  In  each  case  these  ques- 
tions have  to  be  intelligently  considered;  ' 
but  it  is  serviceable  to  know  that  in  the  ' 
main  the  verv  distinction  between  the  two 
functions  of  the  attention  in  different  indi- 
viiluals   indicates  type.      The  motor  type, 
usually,  when  uninstructed  and   not    held 
l)ack,  uses  his  attention  under  the  lead  of 
habit.     It  is  largely  the  teacher's  business 
in  his  case,  as  we  saw,  to  get  him  to  hold, 
<onserve,  and  direct  his  attention  steadily  to 
the  novel  and  the  complex.     The  sensory  ' 
person,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  atten- 
tion obstructed  bv  detmls,  hindered  bv  nov- 
elties,   unable    to   pass  smoothly   over  its 
acquisitions  and  in  general  lacking  the  reg- 
ular infhu'nce  of  habit  in  leading  him  to 
summarize  and  utilize  his  mental  store  in 
general  wavs.  I 

Then,  the  third  general  aspect  of  the  topic 
is  this:  tin*  person  of  the  sensory  type  is 
more  likely  to  l>e  the  person  in  whom  pos-  , 
itive  derangement  occurs,  in  the  higher  levels,  ' 
and  from  the  more  refined  social  and  per- 


sonal influences.  This,  for  the  reason  that 
this  tyi^e  represents  brain  processes  of  greater 
inertia,  complexity,  greater  relative  synthe- 
sis, greater  liability  to  obstruction.  They 
are  slower,  and  proceed  over  larger  brain 
areas.  I  hope  to  return  to  this,  in  a  special 
paper  dealing  with  types  of  mental  defect 
in  children,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
them. 

With  these  general  remarks,  then,  on  the 
wider  aspects  of  the  distinction  of  types,  we 
may  now  turn  to  the  particular  special  sense- 
types  which  occur  among  sensory  individ- 
uals. 

1.  The  Visual  Type,  The  so-called  "visuals" 
or  *'' eye-minded- ■  people  among  us  are  nu- 
merically the  largest  class  of  the  sensory 
population.  They  resort  to  visual  imagery 
whenever  possible,  either  because  that  is  the 
prevailing  tendency  with  them,  or  because, 
in  the  particular  function  in  question  in  any 
special  act,  the  visual  material  comes  most 
readily  to  mind.  The  details  of  fact  regard- 
ing the  '*  visuals"  are  very  interesting:  but 
I  shall  not  take  space  to  dwell  upon  the  de- 
tails. The  sphere  in  which  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  pupil  of  this  type  are  important  to  the 
teacher  is  that  of  language,  taken  with  the 
group  of  problems  which  arise  about  instruc- 
tion in  language,  in  abstract  symbolism,  and 
its  relation  to  mathematics,  logic,  etc.;  and 
finally,  the  sphere  of  the  pupil's  c.r}nri<'iion 
in  all  its  forms.  Then,  from  all  his  discov- 
eries  in  these  things,  the  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  make  his  method  of  teaching,  and 
his  general  treatment  of  this  student,  char- 
acteristi(;  and  appropriate. 

The  visual  pui)il  usually  shows  himst^f  so, 
predominately  in  his  speech  and  language 
functions ;  he  learns  best  and  fastest  from  cop- 
ies xohich  he  sec-^.  He  delights  in  illustrations 
put  in  terms  of  vision,  or  actually  drawn  out 
on  the  blacklx)ard  for  him  to  see.  He  under- 
stands what  he  reads  ])etter  than  what  he 
hears,  and  he  uses  his  visual  symbols  as  a  sort 
of  common  coin  into  which  to  convert  the 
images  which  come  to  him  through  his  other 
senses.     In  regard  to  the  movements  of  at- 
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trntiMii.  we  may  say  that   this  luiy  or  girl  sjtecial  case.     1 1 i^  mental  jjrocrsses  set  decid- 

illu'-trutrs  hoth  the  asj»trts  of  the  attt*iui(»n-  .   edly  towanl  vision.     And   he  is  important 

funrti«Mi   \vhi<h   I    jjointed    «»iit   above:    he  the  more  heeaust'  lie  is  >o  eoninion.      Sta- 

attend-^  hest.  that  is,  most  efteetively,  to  vis-  '  tistics  are  lacking  l»ut   jjossihly  half  of  the 

nal  in>tru<tinn  wht'n  he  exerts  himself:  l»ut,  entire    hnman  familv  in  rivilizeil    life    are 

on  tin-  «>thrr  hand,  it  is  jnst  ln-re  that  the  visual  in  their  tyjn-  for  mo>t  of  tlie  language 

drift  of  liahit  ti-nds  to  make  him  snperfieial.  functions.     Thi>    is  due,  prohably,    to    the 

A^  attrntion  t<»  the  visual  is  the  most  easy  emphasis  that  civilization  ]»uts  upon  sight 

for  him,  and  as  the  details  nf  jiis  visual  stock  as    the    means    of    social    acquisition     gen- 

arc  nnist   familiar,  so  he  tends  to  pass  tno  erally.    and    to   our    predominantly    visual 

«iui(*kly  over  the  new  matters  which  are  pre-  methods  of  instruction. 

.-entcd  to  him.  assimilating  the  details  to  The  third  general  fact  is  also  illustrated 

the  nld  schemes  of  his  hahit.     It  is  most  by  this  tyjx':  the  fai-t  that  nuMital  obstruo- 

imjHirtant  V)  observi*  this  distinction,  since  tion    and    derangement    may    eonie  easily. 

it  is  analogous  to  thi-  "fluid  attention "  of  through    the    stress    laid    ujjon     visi(»n    in 

the    motor   scholar:  and    we  will   see   that  the  jierson's  mental  ec<>noniy.     1   need  not 

sonif  tt\'  the  very  important  questions    re-  enlarge  ujM»n  the  dillercnt   t'orms  of  speeial 

garding  ci>rrelatinn  of  studies,  the  training  defect  which  comi*  thn»ugh  impairment  of 

of  att«*nti»>n  and  the  stimulation  of  interest  ,  sight    by   c^'ulral  lesion  or  degeneratii»n    of 

depend  upon    its    recognition.      Arqiiisit'utn  \  the  visual  centres  and  connci-titms.      Sulfiee 

In.^t  jijsf  irjn  iT  it  tji  niosf  fik't  fi/  fmfn  nmmf ;  that  it  to  sav,  that  thev  are  verv  c(»mnion,  ami 

is  the  <iate  of  tilings.    The  vtduntary  use  of  very  diflicult  of  recovery.     The  visual  pt»r- 

tln- visual  function  gives  the  best  results  just  son   is  often   so  completely   a   slave   to    his 

wlicre  tiie  habitual,  involuntary,  slip-shod  sight,  that  when  that  fails  either  in  itself  i.ir 

use  of  it  gives  bad  results,  and  tends  to  the  through  weakn<\s<  of  attention  he  becomes  a 

formation  of  injurious  hal»it<.  wreck  ofl'the  shore  of  the  oeean  of  intellert. 

Fi»r  example.  I  set  a  strongly  visual  boy  a  And  when  we  consider  the  large  proportion, 

•'<opy'*  to  dr.iw.     Seeing  this  visual  copy  just  mentiniied,  of  pu|>ils  of  this  t\'})e.   the 

he  will  ouicklv  recognize  it.  take  it  f<»r  verv  care  whi«'h  shouM  Ijeexeni.M'd  bv  the  seh«)ol 

easy.  <lash  it  <»ll  quickly,  all  umler  the  lead  ■  authorities  in  tiie  matter  of  favorable  eondi- 

of  habit :  but  his  result  is  pot>r,  because  his  .  tions  of  light,  avoi«lance  of  visual  fatigue, 

Iiabit    has  taken  the  ]»lact»  of  ellort.     Once  ■   proper  distanr-e  adjustments  in  all  visual  ap- 

get  him  to  make  elfort   on  it.  however,  and  .   j)lication  as  regards  foeus.  symmetry,  size  tif 

liis  will  be  the  best  result  of  all  the  scholars,  objects,  copies,  j)rint.  etc.   brcomes  at  om-e 

jH-rliaps.  just  because  the  task  calls  liim  out  sullicientlyevident  to  the  thtniLrhtful  tearlier. 

in   the   line  of  his  preferred  function.      We  as  it  slu)uld   i>e  still  earlier  to  the  parent. 

will  tind  the  same  antithesis  coming  out  in  Tliere  should  Im-  a  me(lical  examination,  l»v 

conn<-ction   with  other  varieties  of  sensory  Ji  (*om]H'tent   oceulist,  U'tbre  the  ehibl  goes 

scholars.  >o   I  shall  res(»rve,  for  tin*  j)re>ent,  to  school  at  all,  and  ngular  tests  afterwards, 

the  lessons  which  I  think  we  may  learn  tVom  School  examiners  and  lM»ards  >hould  have* 

it.  (lualilications  for  reporting  (»n  the  hygienic 

We  may  say.  therefore,  in  n-gard  in  t\v«)  conditions  of  the  school  a>  n'ganls  sight. 
of  the  general  asjicets  of  mental  tyi»es — the  The  bright  glar«»  of  a  neighboring  wall  before 
relation  o(  the  j)referred  function  to  atten-  a  window,  towanl  which  children  >viih 
tion.  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  lial»it,  (Ui  the  weak  eyes  face  when  at  their  desks,  may 
other — that  they  both  find  emphatic  illus-  result  not  only  in  common  defects  of  visitin 
tration  in  the  pupil  of  the  visual  type.  He  but  in  the  resulting  mental  and  moral  dam- 
is,  more   than   any   other  sensory  i)Upil.  a  ■  age:  and  the  result >  are  worse  to  those  who 
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depund  mainly  cm  vision  lor  the  food,  drink, 
and  exerrise,  so  to  speak,  of  their  growing 
minds. 

In  regard  to  the  detailed  treatment  of  these 
visual  i»upils — to  this  I  sliall  return  later  on.  I 

IM:1N(  KToN,  X.  .1. 

KJ)UCAT1C)N    AM>  CUIME. 


Tlie  subject  of  crime  liii.s  demanded  the  attention 
of  iniin  ever  since  (jod  set  the  criniinal's  brand  np- 
<»n  the  brow  of  the  bloody-handed  Cain.  To-day 
ii  is  no  k*ss  a  living  issne,  when  society  is  called 
on  to  protect  itself  against  the  horde  of  daring 
criminals  wlu)  seek  to  destn)v  all  that  is  sacred  in 
<nir  civiHzation. 

Without  stopping  to  ai"gut;  the  question,  whether 
tliL'  tendency  towanl  evil  in  man  was  originally 
K'lvated  in  liim,  and  found  expre8jic>n  in  his  defi- 
ance of  liis  Creator's  positive  edicts,  or  the  out- 
growth of  his  natural  and  social  environment  re- 
sulting from  the  necessary  responsibility  attached 
to  his  voluntary  actions,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day, 
jnid  to  endeavor  to  find  what  influence  education 
<-an  have  in  preventing  crime,  or  in  reforming  the 
criminal. 

The  study  of  criminal  statistics  has  been  used  as 
a  basis  of  argument,  both  by  those  who  have 
th(»ught  of  crime  as  decretisingand  the  moral  tenor 
of  the  world  growing  better,  and  by  those,  also, 
who  think  that  humanity  is  rapidly  degenerating, 
and  that  societv  will  soon  end  in  universal  an- 
iirchv. 

However  much  these  diverse  views  may  find 
support  in  criminal  statistics,  it  is  the  scientific 
and  careful  study  of  such  statistics  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  comparatively  modern  idea  that  there 
is  a  close  and  intimate  relation  between  crime  and 
those  conditions  of  social  life  in  which  it  appears. 

Head  in  the  light  of  reason,  criminal  statistics 
^how  that  crime  increases  in  the  aggregate  from 
year  to  year,  with  variations  at  different  periods, 
but  that  crime  increases  faster  than  the  population 
nnder  normal  conditions,  is  a  lesson  not  yet  read 
from  that  source  of  infonnation.  An  authority  on 
the  subject  says,  "It  is  evident  that  the  level  of 
criminality  in  any  one  year  is  determined  by  the 
different  conditions  of  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment, combined  with  the  hereditary  tendencies 
and  occasional  impulses  of  the  individual ;  and 
that  the  element  of  fixity  in  criminal  sociology 
consists  in  asserting,  not  the  fatality  of  human 
actions,  including  crimes,  but  only  their  necessary 
dependence  upon  natural  causes,  and  therewith 
the  possibility  of  modifying  effects  by  modifying 
the  activitv  of  those  causes." 


It  is  proposed  by  skilled  criminologists  to  divide 
societv  into  three  classes  :  the  first  class  to  include 
those  who  commit  no  crime  ;  the  second,  those 
who  are  not  stable  in  right  doing,  whose  imperfect 
education  and  low  sense  of  morality  allow  them  to 
continually  oscillate  between  right  and  wrong, 
virtue  and  vice  ;  and  the  third  and  lowest  class  to 
include  all  those  who,  are  to  all  appearance  devoid 
of  every  sense*  of  right,  who  being  withoiu  any  ed- 
ucation, morally  and  materially  destitute,  engaged 
merely  in  the  animal  stmggle  for  existence,  in- 
herit from  their  parents  and  tnmsmit  to  their  chil- 
dren a  morally  diseased  organism,  which  in  itself 
is  the  parent  of  increased  degradation. 

It  is  this  last  and  lowest  class  that  furnishes  the 
lai'gest  percentage  of  our  criminals,  and  for  whom 
the  most  effective  punishment  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  such  measures  jus  will  minimize  their 
opportunities  for  crime  and  prevent  the  multipli- 
plication  of  their  degenerate  progeny.  Confine- 
ment for  life  or  isolation  from  societv  will  accom- 
plish  this  greatly  desired  end.  Nature  has  no  law 
of  her  own  for  improving  or  protecting  the  race. 
The  fine  double  rose,  the  Spitzenberg  apple,  the 
Jersey  cow,  the  Percheron  horse,  are  the  results 
of  the  genius  and  talent  of  man  api)lied  through 
ages  of  patience  U)  directing  and  controlling  the 
powers  of  nature  toward  attaining  results  higher 
than  those  which  nature  unaided  win  give.  On 
the  other  band,  just  as  the  fanner  removes  nox- 
ious weeds  from  his  field  for  the  sjike  of  the  corn, 
and  unpromising  plant*  from  the  hot^bed  in  favor 
of  a  better  yield  from  what  remains,  so  has  it  been 
necessary  to  clear  out  Five  Points  and  the  Sand 
Lots  by  police  force,  that  decency  and  good  order 
might  take  the  place  of  criminality  and  social  an- 
archy, and  so  may  it  yet  be  necessary  to  wholly 
separate  the  lower  criminal  classes  from  the  com- 
mon walks  of  human  life,  in  order  to  bring  our 
social  order  up  to  anything  like  an  ideal  state. 

To  the  second  class,  named  above,  education 
may  turn  with  great  hope  of  so  modifying  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  environment  of  the  individual, 
as  to  enable  him  to  resist  temptation,  to  do  less  of 
wrong,  and  to  elevate  his  posterity  somewhat 
above  his  own  moral  plain. 

It  is  well  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  how  far 
education,  considered  in  its  fullest  sense,  can  re- 
form an  individual  and  modify  a  character  which 
parentage  has  given  him.  The  intelligent  and 
really  conscientious  teacher  knows  that  the  force 
of  education  in  forming  the  permanent  habits  of 
children,  lies  in  the  line  of  eliminating  their  anti- 
social tendencies,  rather  than  in  constructing  new- 
social  forces  within  the  individuaL 

In  clofle  touch  with  tb^  nMda  of  degenerate  life, 
and  in  peifar  rv  above 
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prisone<i.  All  these  prison  statistics — ^and  they 
are  enough  for  the  purpose  of  illustration — read  in 
the  light  of  reason  and  intelligence,  load  us  to  the 
corrt^ct  and  inevitable  conclusion  that  a  large  per 
cent,  of  our  criminal  x>opuIation  is  illiterate. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  established,  that  man's  actions 
are  the  direct  outeome  of  his  physio-psychic  or- 
ganism, infhiencedby  his  immediate  environment. 
( >ur  whole  system  of  education,  to-day,  is  based  up- 
on the  fundamental  principle  that  through  the 
proixT  agencies,  man's  social  environment  may  be 
modified  s<3  as  to  develop  the  individual  into  a 
better  state  of  being.  Our  whole  instruction  is  in- 
tended to  assist  the  individual  in  living  a  useful 
and  worthy  life.  Education  aims  to  make  the 
State  better  by  making  the  individual  better. 
How  well  it  lias  succeeded,  the  history  of  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  human  nice  must 
tell,  in  its  record  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
inielleetual  man  from  the  thralldom  of  a  sui>ersti- 
tious  ijrimrance.  In  our  country,  the  supi><>sed 
crimes  of  witciieraft  and  magic  have  been  obliter- 
ated by  the  wide-spread  influence  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  historv  of  the  world's  civilization 
sliows  that  the  gradual  incit^ase  of  the  gt»ntleness 
».»!  the  i>eople  dimished  blooilshed  and  crime. 

As  I  In*  thoughts  of  men  grow  broader,  they, 
tlieniselves  ^row  better.  The  exjK'riences  of  life 
teach  us  that  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  from 
outbursts  of  jiassion,  it  is  better  to  control  and 
iiKidifv  these  tendencies  in  children,  than  to  at- 
tempt  {it  sulwlue  them  by  force  after  they  have  be- 
et une  tlu»  lixed  habits  of  life.  School  houses  have 
a  better  irithience  than  jails.  School  teachers  aR* 
more  useful  than  police.  The  smallest  agency 
that  prevents  crime  is  nuich  mon;  beneficial  to 
humanity  than  the  most  powerful  fon'e  employed 
10  punish  it.  The  education  that  diminishes 
eriine  consisis  not  in  a  knowledge  of  the  printed 
])a^e  alniie,  hut  also  embraces  that  higher  develop- 
ineni  «)f  the  latent  powers  of  brain  and  hand  and 
heart,  whieh  enables  the  individual  to  pi-opi-rly 
einplny  the  energies  of  lifeand  to  withstand  temp- 
laiioii.  fits  him  for  the  struggle  of  existence,  and 
at  the  same  time  lessens  the  chances  for  even  oc- 
casional crime.  The  school,  the  pulpit,  the  press, 
are  all  educators  in  the  highest  sense,  to  prevent 
our  b<»ys  fmrn  growing  up  with  anti-social  tenden- 
cies, and  for  i-est raining  our  girls  from  ways  of 
evil  and  paths  of  vice,  by  pointing  both  to  a  U't- 
ter  aii<l  more  useful  existence  on  earth. 

The  i>ress,  in  its  gn-at  e«lucalional  field,  shcmld 
nfuse  to  j)ublish  much  of  the  obscene  matter  found 
dnilv  in  it-  c»>lumns  undt-r  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  i)nl)lic  demands  it.  The  inliuenceof  good 
literature  np«in  a  growing  mind  islx'Vond  compar- 
i-.n,  while  many  a  young  desi>erado  is  made  by 


reading  the  i)erniciou8  literature  of  the  day.  The 
courts  of  justice  may  assist  in  this  great  work  by 
forbidding  the  youth  of  our  land  fn»m  listening  U) 
testimony  base  and  indecent,  in  every  jwirticular, 
from  which  many  young  men  learn  their  first  les- 
sons of  exixjrt  criminality. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  to-day  extant  a  depraved 
public  sentiment  which  seeks  to  make  henx»s  out 
of  the  vilest  and  most  vicious  criminals.  Let  a 
wretch  take  the  life  of  his  victim,  oftimes  to  shield 
a  far  graver  crime,  and  the  curious  and  idle  will 
throng  the  corridors  of  his  pris^»n  to  do  homage  to 
this  prince  of  criminals.  This  sentiment,  low  and 
debasing  as  it  is,  but  prompts  many  a  dare-devil 
to  dee<ls  of  violence  that  he  mav  satisfv  a  morbid 
desire  for  notoriety,  and  jiarade  himst^lf  before  a 
curious  public.  Judging  only  from  the  reports  of 
the  daily  press  for  the  past  few  months,  one  would 
think  that  a  wave  of  criminal  insanitv  was  now 
engulfing  our  nation  and  people.  This  digusting 
sentimentality  which  lionizes  the  ix.'rpetnitors  of 
these  crimes  is  responsible  for  much  of  this  phe- 
nomenal, though  spjismodic  increase  in  certain 
classes  of  crime. 

Again,  the  very  little  control  exercised  by  many 
parents  over  their  children  is  an  exceedingly 
fniitfnl  source  of  wrong-doing.  Many  a  time  and 
oft,  when  the  shades  of  darkening  night  have  fal- 
len, the  child,  too  young  to  resist  temptation,  is 
allowed  to  roam  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities 
with  the  vicious  and  the  lewd  and  the  vile  as  his 
only  companions.  It  is  little  wonder  that  such  a 
child,  surrounded  by  such  influences,  should  soon 
lose  respect  for  parents,  love  for  home,  and  regard 
for  law.  It  is  little  wonder  that  such  childn*n,  at 
an  early  age  go  to  swell  the  mass  of  a  criminal 
population,  and  ultimately  end  life  on  the  gallows, 
or  spend  bitter  years  Ix'hind  the  walls  of  a  state 
prison.  Our  children  must  \)C  taught  to  abhor 
such  things.  They  must  be  taught  veneration  for 
parents  and  love  of  home  as  the  highest  glory  of 
civilization.  If  we  would  make  the  next  gtjiieni- 
tion  better  than  this,  we  must  teach  our  childn'ii 
a  pure  and  noble  patriotism  ;  a  patriotism  broader 
even  than  the  love  of  country,  a  jnitriotism  which 
includes  the  hmtherho^xl  of  man  and  the  Father- 
ho«)d  of  (io«l.  This  is  the  work  of  education  and 
the  inis.**ion  of  the  schools. 

I H? Witt  Clinton  sjiid,  when  (Jovernor  of  New 
York,  '*  I  ri»gjird  the  system  of  <»ur  common  sc1mh»1s 
as  the  palladium  of  our  liberty."  Wherever  edu- 
cation has  gone  crime  has  diminished.  "If  all 
the  children  of  this  country  could  be  well  educati'd 
and  taught  productive  trades,  crime  would  \m  di- 
minished more  than  one-half,"  is  the  te>timonv 
of  one  who  reads  the  lessons  of  historv,  and  who 

•"leat  intellectual  agencies— the 
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school  aiul  the  press — indissolubly  united,  have 
produced  tlie  physical  progress  of  this  country.'* 
A  sound  and  safe  education,  practical  in  its  tenden- 
cies and  elevating  in  its  influences,  has  done 
much  to  lessen  crime,  reform  the  criminal  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  lunnanity. 

So  long  as  our  public  schools  shall  go  forward  in 
this  great  work  of  assisting  the  youth  of  the  land 
inV)lving  tlie  ])roblems  of  existence  in  the  light  of 
reasoi^  our  institutions  are  safe;  but  "  when  falls 
the  common  sclio«»l  system,  freedom  perishes  and 
reason  dies." 


FHANKInirr.   Ky 


McHenry  Rhoads, 
Sux)erint.endent  of  Schools. 


TiikFundamkxtal  Problem  of  Meth- 
od IN  Teaching. 


Method  is  too  often  considered  as  mere  recipes 
for  teaching.  These  recipes  are  followed  out  life- 
lessly and  the  teaching  reduces  to  a  grind.  In- 
stead of  this,  lift'  should  funiish  the  key  to  the 
teaching  process.  Life  nuist  be  the  basis.  The 
living  unfolding  of  each  subject  to  be  taught,  must 
l)e  thoroughly  understood  by  the  teacher.  With 
such  a  metlnxi  the  work  may  be  made  to  live  to 
to  the  pupils. 

The  child  is  a  bundle  of  possibilities  awaiting 
realization.  It  has  within  itself  a  well  equipped 
labonuory  of  potentialities  which  only  need  to  be 
actualized.  Thus,  the  problem  of  method  arises: 
How  can  these  i)otentialitie8  be  converted  into 
actualities?  Mow  can  the  child  be  led  into  the 
larger  life  of  the  world?  Some  end  is  conceived 
by  the  t^^'acher  to  be  realized  in  the  pupil.  The 
question  of  method  is:  How  can  this  be  realized? 
It  is  evident  that  the  pupil  can  only  reahze  liim- 
self  by  identifying  his  own  life  with  the  life  of  the 
world.  This  demands  a  communication  of  subject 
and  object.  Thus,  the  fundamental  problem  of 
method  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  knowing; 
/.  f'.,  how  can  the  subject  and  object  be  brought 
together.  The  pupil  cannot  realize  himself  with- 
out means  of  realization.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
<iod  makes  and  sustains  the  world  simply  as  a 
means  to  our  realization  in  this  life.  It  is  also 
evident  that  he  designs  that  we  shall  know  it,  but 
how  is  the  question  of  method. 

The  world  of  things  about  us  can  only  exist  and 
our  minds  can  only  think.  We  must  know  the 
world  through  conceptions  only.  Then,  there  are 
two  series — one  of  conceptions  in  our  ndinds,  the 
other  an  independent  extra-mental  order  which 
we  find  and  do  not  make.  These  two  series  seem 
to  be  totally  unlike,  wholly  incommensurable. 
Now,  how  can  such  be  brought  together  ?  One  is 
subjective,  the  other,  objective.    Here  is  where 


method  roQts  itself,  and  he  who  would  proceed  by 
the  light  of  reason  in  method  should  master  this 
problem. 

Many  of  the  great  thinkers  down  through  the 
ages  have  labored  with  this  problem.  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Descartes,  Leibniz,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel  and  Schelling,  are  among  the  giants  who 
have  tried  to  give  teaching  and  knowing  a  philo- 
sophical basis.  Plato  tliought  that  our  minds,  Ix^- 
fore  thev  were  united  with  our  bodies,  dwelt 
among  the  gods  and  saw  things  then  as  they  really 
are.  But  after  our  minds  were  united  with  our 
bodies,  the  objects  presented  to  our  view  only  re- 
mind us  of  what  we  saw  in  our  antenat^il  state. 
On  this  view,  all  knowledge  is  by  reminiscence. 
Although  it  sounds  mythical,  yet  Plato  viewed  the 
mind  as  essentiallv  active,  and  the  world  as  onlv 
to  be  known  by  means  of  conceptions.  Descart^^s 
made  the  subject  and  object  an  absolute  dualism, 
and  hence,  there  could  be  no  communication,  and 
therefore,  no  knowledge.  Spinoza  attempted  to 
identify  subject  and  object,  but  only  the  imagina- 
tion can  master  his  solution.  The  reason  is  totally 
unable  on  any  view  to  get  his  thought-face,  or  the 
mental,  to  recognize  his  thing-face,  or  the  material. 
Such  double-faced ness  will  do  for  the  imagination 
to  play  with.  The  immort;il  Kant  came  moiv 
nearly  solving  this  problem  and  furnishing  the 
needed  basis  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Yet 
he,  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Bei.uun,  limited  our 
knowledge  to  phenomena,  holding  that  our  con- 
ceptions are  valid  for  phenomena  only.  The  real- 
ity which  is  back  of  phenomena  is  not  open  to  our 
conceptions.  God  makes  the  real  world  and  then 
hides  it  from  us.  The  constructions  which  our 
conceptions  put  upon  reality  modify  it  very  much. 
Nothing  is  as  it  appears.  But  we  cannot  believe 
that  God  hides  the  real  world  from  us.  He  does 
not  descend  to  jokes.  We  do  not  believe  that  our 
minds  are  so  imbecile  as  to  distort  reality.  Ac- 
cording to  Kant,  the  real  world  was  made  to  no 
purpose.  But  w^e  will  have  it  that  our  minds  are 
at  Junne  in  this  world.  If  we  cannot  prove  it,  we 
are  willing  to  act  on  it.  We  believe  that  when 
we  get  the  thought  that  is  manifest  in  the  world, 
we  get  the  reality.  The  world,  in  its  very  essence, 
can  only  be  thought  to  us  whatever  else  it  may  l^e 
to  more  highly  endowed  minds.  Hegel  tried  to 
spin  the  whole  world  out  of  thought.  The  exter- 
nal world  exists  onlv  as  idea  in  the  mind.  But 
we  certainly  believe  that  for  man,  it  takes  more 
than  an  idea  to  make  the  concrete  things  of  earth. 
An  age  of  thinking  on  the  mere  category  of  being, 
could  never  produce  the  particular  pen  with 
which  I  am  writing.  ThDught  and  being  are  not 
one  to  us  like  they  are  to  God.  He  needs  not  that 
au\i;hing  should  be  given  him,  but  we  mortals  do. 
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Tlius,  all  of  these  great  thinkers  fail  to  {jive  us  a 
rational  basi:?  n.»r  knowledge.  In  failing  to  do  thin 
I  hey  do  not  give  us  a  ns;ible  basal  j)rinciple  of 
teacliing.  The  materialist  comes  forward  with  his 
theory  of  milking  the  mental  but  a  limping  shadow 
nf  the  material — an  inner  face  to  an  outer  physical 
lace.  But  this  system  of  determinism  so  degrades 
the  mind  that  it  spurns  it  with  contempt.  The 
mind  trill  have  satisfaction. 

It  would  S4»em  that  failure  to  get  the  key  to  the 
problem  has  been  about  iniiversjil.  Yet,  a  later- 
day  philosopher  has  given  a  theory  which  shows 
a  nui«)nal  communication  lx*tween  subject  and  ob- 
ject. Ih*  ThhIs  a  common  ground  on  which  they 
may  unite.  This  common  ground  is  thought. 
The  ]>hilosopher  refern^d  t<.>  is  Herman  L<jtze. 
His  theory  has  been  well  worked  out  in  America 
bv  Dr.  B.  r.  r»owne. 

This  view  fecognizes  a  duality  for  man  but  a 
monism  for  ( iod.  Thought  and  Ix'ing  must  \xi  one 
lor  (Jod  in  order  for  us  to  have  any  truth  at  all. 
God  freely  conceives  by  intellect  a  world  of  spirit 
and  a  world  of  things.  These  he  realizes  by  will. 
He  puts  the  world  of  spirit  or  mind  into  connec- 
tion with  a  world  of  things,  so  that  the  former  nj- 
acting  over  against  the  stinmlus  afforded  by  the 
latter  rei)roduces  the  objective  fact  as  it  is.  This 
is  iy)ssil)le  because  the  laws  of  thought  are  parallel 
with  the  laws  of  being.  If  things  are  llrst  con- 
ceived by  (lod  and  then  realized  by  will,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  very  essence  of  things  is  the  thought, 
plan,  or  pur[H.)se  in  them.  Then  this  thought  of 
which  tilings  are  the  expressi(m,  can  be?  obtained 
by  the  mind;  for  mind  is  subject  to  knowledge. 
Thus,  th(r  subject  and  object  are  brought  together 
rationallv  bv  means  of  the  common  element, 
thought.  And  this  is  not  far-fetched  either,  for 
tlui  mind  can  do  nothing  but  think,  and  since 
it  can  only  know  the  world  through  conceptions, 
it  cannot  get  into  possession  of  anything  foreign  to 
it.  It  can  possess  itself  of  nothing  but  that  which 
is  its  own  product.  It  is  created  in  the  image  of 
the  Great  Mind  back  of  all  things  and  is  given  the 
same  mental  furnishing,  qualitatively  the  same  but 
quantitatively  different.  Thus  it  is  enabled  to  in- 
terpret correctly  to  a  certain  extent  the  manifesta- 
tions of  th*'  Great  Mind.  The  laws  of  being  must 
be  identical  with  the  laws  of  thought,  for  things 
are  only  the  realized  thoughts  of  God. 

Now,  with  such  a  conception  of  the  nature  of 
subject  ami  object  and  of  their  communication,  it 
will  be  s<.'en  that  the  teacher  may  proceed  to  lead 
his  pupils  into  the  larger  life  of  the  world,  being 
<'onscious  of  the  Wty  of  every  step  that  he  takes. 
To  teach  an  apple,  a  mountain,  a  i>oein,  the  pupil 
must  bt^  made  to  identify  himself  with  the 
thought  manifest  in  the  apple,  the  mountain  and 


poem.  The  teacher  sees  now  that  the  laws  of 
things  are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  thought;  hence, 
he  begins  along  the  line  of  t\w  categories  to  de- 
velop in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  thought  in  the 
object  to  be  taught.  The  apple  has  certain  prop- 
erties and  relations  which  the  pupil  niast4?rs.  So 
with  the  mountain  and  poem.  Thus,  the  thought 
of  these  f)bjects  is  made  one  with  the  thought  of 
the  pupiPs  mind.  Then  to  know  the  world,  the 
])upil  must  identify  himself  with  the  world.  This 
he  does  thnuigh  the  conunon  element,  thought. 
This  does  not  seem  strange  in  Regard  to  the  p<XMn, 
for  it  is  the  experiences  of  a  man :  but  the  others 
will  appear  as  rational  after  sufficient  reflection. 

The  teacher  only  stimulates  the  comnmnication 
between  the  pupil's  mind  and  the  object  to  bt^ 
taught,  guiding  him  along  the  way,  since  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  thought  prrK*esses  necessary  t<.»  a 
mastery  of  the  thought  of  the  object. 

O.  L.  Lvo.v. 

STKKLVII.I.K.  M'». 


The    OiUGiNs   OF  thk  Umtkd   StatI':^ 
Constitution— I  IT. 


In  previous  papers  of  this  series  we  discussed 
the  Constitutions  of  the  most  important  confed- 
eracies of  ancient  <  Jreece  in  their  relation  to  the 
C/Onstitution  of  the  Unit-ed  States.  In  the  debates 
of  the  Constitutional  (.'onvention  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral ist,  frequent  i-eferenceis  also  made  to  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  <  Jerman  Confederation,  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  the  Italian  Kepublics  and  the  United 
Netherlands.  In  short,  the  governments  of  all 
important  confederacies,  ancient  and  modern, 
were  scrutinized  in  the  Siuirch  for  historical  guid- 
ance. The  principal  Ixjnefit,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  derived  from  this 
historical  study,  was  an  appreciation  of  the  fact, 
that  a  loose  confederacy  could  not  withstand  the 
strain  imposed  upon  it.  The  disastrous  careers  of 
the  leagues  of  the  looser  sort  were  a  telling  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  strong  central  government. 
The  c<mvention  was,  in  a  general  way,  divided 
into  two  parties — the  one  favoring  a  strong  central 
government  and  the  other  opposed  to  it.  The 
one  party  was  in  favor  of  the  **  Vii^nia  Plan" 
presented  bv  Governor  Randolph  while  the  other 
advocated  the  **  Patterson  Plan  '^  which  was  essen- 
,  tially  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
I  It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  good  government 
I  that  these  confederacies  were  made  to  serve  as 
'Miorrible  examples"  of  what  a  successful  fed- 
eral government  ■HmiM  not  be.  The  Articles 
<  of  Conied»  ^  found  want- 

•  ing.     ''  i  sand." 


c  > 
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-I.  K*t  her  t'XiHTinu'iitH  along  thi&  Htine  liiK*  migh! 

«  »  v-c  <iiwistn>iif«.    The  injection  of  the  "naiionai" 

L-  1  ii*'J>t  wjis  the  tnnir  wtiich  rsivc-  <yjnHSt»-nc:y  ar.'i 

i-c"iit;:th    to  tlie  entirt*  HyHtoin.      The  "firihrrar' 

^•liiont,  however,  was  nr»t  lacking.     "The  O^ii- 

i  t  \it  ion  is",  in  KtrietncHS,"  wiid  Ma^lii^on,  ■•  neither 

1 1  att  u*ni\\  nor  a  fetlenil  Constitution,  but  a  cy^nii*^.- 

1  i4>ii  «»!'  hoth.     In  its  finiudatiou  it  i*«  Meral.  n"t 

iiti<»n:iJ;  in  the  wmrrrK  from  which  ih*'  oniinary 

.t^-wt'i's  of  tlir  government  an*  dniwn  it  is  panly 

1*4  If  rill   Mini  partly  national ;   in  the  ojfmfion  of 

\it.-sf   i>ow«'rs  it   is  national,  not  fwleral :   in  the 

,,f,,if  of  them,  again,  it  in  federal,  n*it  national: 

mil,  linaily  in  the  authoritative  nnKl«»  uf  intnehu- 

iiir  am*  iidmnitA  it  irt  neither  whollv   fedenil,    n-T 

wliolly  national."     It  l«K>ked  at  on**  time  in  tin- 

c<^>nrse  of  the  delilxM-utiona  of  the  Convention  a?- 

tUoiigh  tlirre  was  t^)  be  a  pn'pondenmce  of  the 

•"  t'tMleral"  element,  but  the  better  c«>unK-l   pn- 

vnikMl  and  tht- confederacies  of  whi<'h  mention  ha* 

boon   niadf  were  no  small  factor  in  det<'nnining 

\\iv  issjue  of  the  contest. 

Having  thus  reviewtnl,  in  a  general  way,  the 
sjilii'ut  featui-es  of  the  more  iniiK^rtant  confed- 
eracies referred  to  by  the  members  of  the  Thila- 
delphia  Ct>nvention,  we  are  prepared  to  con>ider 
the  Constitution  in  detail. 

THE  I'll KAMH I.E. 

'•We  the  jH-ople  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  iierfect  union,  estiiblish  ju.«tice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  fortheconnnon 
defeuH*.  ]>rom«»te  the  genenil  welfans  and  K*cure 
the  blessings  of  lilx-ily  to  ourselves  and  ourjxjs- 
t«Tity,  doMi'dain  andestablish  this  C« institution  for 
the  I'nited  States  of  .Vmerica." 

Our  study  of  the  Constitution  i)rop<-r,  naturally 
Ugins  with  a  c«>nsideration  of  the  preamble.  It 
will  facilitate  onr  study  to  s<*panite  it  into  thn-e 
constituent  i)ails :  (li  the  autln»rity.  namely. 
**  We  the  iKM»])le,"  by  which  the  Constitutinn  i^ 
ordained  an<l  established,  (2)  the  six  fundameiital 
reasons  for  oixlaining  and  establisiiing  it.  and  .*> 
thetitli-  which  the  countrv  is  to  U'ar  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  pn-anible  U*gins  with  thesi'  inspiring  words, 
"AVe  the  iH'oplr  of  the  Cnited  Stat«'S,"  "to  mr," 
says  LieU-r.  "the  most  magnilicent  \\ord>  1  know 
of  in  all  historv  ;  tlu'v  seem  like  an  entrancr.  full 
of  grandeur  ami  simplicity,  into  :i  wide  templr. 
It  is  the  whole  nation  that  speaks  in  itsentin*ty 
and  ]»ower ;  and  yet  the  wonl  *  jM-oplr,'  in  it.- 
personal  hmis*-,  gives  more  life  to  it.''  \Vr  have 
here  a  bold  as.s.»rtion  f>i  the  "  national  "  a^  opjinsed 
lo  the  purely  "  fech'ral  "  i<lea,  which  had  Ihmmi 
tried  and  found  wanting  in  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  later  Mill 


undTf  thr  An:«"l-r*  ■■!  C-.TirVirraiion-  Under 
the  .\Ttirlt-r  of  O.-nf-ierjti  li  x^hioh  formed  a 
:ji«^r».-  Irag^iv  ••:  y-'-tU'  ar.'i  :.■•:  •■:  tlie  p^'j-^'  thr 
C'-'iikiry  had  U-^i.  br-  ikIm  t-  :;.r  ver>-  verge  of 
ari£ir«^"hy  ai^d  'li-ripT :•■:,.  T:.e  l-^*^^  ^'i  historj- 
fr'-iTi « iT*^-*:  X* '  AHi'-rlcit  ar»;  -trtw:.  wiih  the  wrecks 
"f  l«»»*e  f^-d»frali5m.  Ii  i-  p.- :>».-»:. ins.  then,  to  turn 
from  th»:  iif»-l-fi.-  0"nij»a"i  ••:  ^laTe*  v.*  the  cl':»a«-r 
unior.  in  whi'h  th*-  -.v»r»:g:.  r-ir-ple  •'opiain"* 
and  ••••*tabji*h.  ■*  Thr  j»rvari.biv  of  the  prelimi- 
nary lirafi  "f  ili»-  r..n-iit'::i-.i:  pr» *emed  by  ilj.- 
C"mniitt».-»r  "f  d»-ta:l  thn-uirh  Mr.  I:*itle«igeori  Auir. 
•i.  17«»7.  diffvp-  •i"me«hat  :>"!::  i:;*:-  preamble  in  Its 
Iinal  form.  It  ri-a-i-  thus  :  •  \W.  the  pei'pit  -f  tb«- 
>taie-."" — »!tu:ii»' rating  th»-  t!i:n».-^-n. — "do  oniain. 
d»-cljire  aiiil  ••-tabii*h.  the  f'-li'-wing  Const  it  uti^n 
for  th»-  g"verniii»-nt  "f  "ur-t-lw-and-iurj^'sierity.** 
This  pr»']inii nary  i"rni  V-ar*  a  striking  reai;*mblan».>- 
to  th»'  ph rar^.-«i I'l'^y  of  eirtain  part?  -il  tht*  hist  jmr- 
'.  agruph  in  the  ]>nambli-  of  the  llrrt  <'on£tituti<>n  of 
Massachusetts.  ad'»i»t»-d  in  IT^".  "  Wv.  then-i'iie. 
the  jK'opli'  i.f  Ma.-*achusrit?.  -  -  -  fonning  a 
new  Cniirtitutiiin  of  civil govvrnuient  foroursKlvfs 
and  ii«'*terity  ^  *  *  do  "  *  "  ordain  ai»d 
esiabli.-h  th»- following    ""     "  a^  the  Constitu- 

tion of  the  eoiii  111!  in  wealth  "f  Ma^^acllU^etls."  Mr. 
<iorham  of  Mas-sachuM-tt*  wa.*  :t  member  of  thi* 
committe*.'  api^jinted  to  draft  the  i  oust itut ion  for 
that  State.  Me  was  al.-o  a  njiMuUT  of  tlie  C'lm- 
m  it  tee  of  detail  apj)ointed  by  tin*  Convention  of 
17S7  to  jm-pan-  a  pn.-liminary  draft  «.»f  the  federal 
Const  it  lit  i«»n.  These  faeis  Uiay  !-«.*rve  to  account 
for  tht •  similarities  of  phnis*'ol.rt:y. 

The  langua;:**  1)1  the  six  fuuilamental  principlt-s 
forming  th*-  niain  bi^ly  nf  thi*  pn-auible  is  directly 
traceable  to  a  re:-«iluti'in  i.-ffi-rid  in  the  Constitu- 
tional eijii  vent  ion  by  <M»vernor  Kdmund  Kandi>lph 
of  Virginia,  on  Mav  •J>^,  17>7.  It  i*  as  follows: 
"Kesolved.  that  the  Arti<leM)fCiinfederation  ought 
to  1m*  *o  rii!n'cte«l  anrl  enhnytd  a>  lo.ieconiplish  ihi* 
objects  jiro|»o*ed  by  their  insiitniiou:  namely, 
•common  defen.-e.  H'cuiitv  nf  iilK'rtv.  ami  general 
welfan'.""  In  dnifting  ihi>  re* 'hui'in.  Mr.  Kan- 
dolph  plainly  had  in  niind  Aiiicle  III  nf  th«'  Arti- 
cle of  ( 'MnfederatlMn,  wlii«'h  »l»-«-lares  that  "the 
said  slate^  heitby  severally  i-nter  ini":i  firm  league 
of  friend^liip  \\iih  eai-h  ••iher.  for  their  counnon 
difen>e.  ih<'  .-<-ennt>  of  tlieir  lilierii*-.  and  their 
mutual  and  genenil  wehaie  ."     Thisarti- 

(rle  can  In-  traced  to  Frank linV  jiian  of  gnvernment 
of  I77"».  The  Aitich>  i.i  (unlederation  were 
reporti'd  to  Cnn;jres>  on  .Inly  I'J.  !77<i.  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  hickinson  of  INnn.>-\  Ivania.  IVn- 
jamin  I'r.uiklin  of  the  ^anle  state  hatl.  on  .July  iM, 
177."),  snl)mitted  to  ('iingro*  a  plan  "\  g(»vernment 
which  wa?"  phuMMJ  on  file  but  never  acte<l  ujmui. 
Till*  plan   must    have  In-en   familiar  l«>  the  com- 
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mitt^e  bv  whom  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  drafted,  and  was  evidently  made  the  basis  of 
the  work  of  Dickinson  and  his  colleagues.  The 
names  of  the  two  plans  are  the  same :  **  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union.'*  In  many 
cases  the  identical  words  of  Franklin  are  used 
by  the  latter  committee.  In  this  plan  of 
Franklin's  there  is  a  still  earlier  counterpart  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Constitution.  The  second 
article  runs  thus:  **The  said  United  Colonies 
hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other,  binding  on  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  for  their  common  defense 
against  their  enemies,  for  the  securities  of  their 
liberties  and  properties,  the  safety  of  their  persons 
and  faiiiilios,  and  their  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare." 

The  litk'  "the  United  States  of  America"  was 
probably  sujrgested  by  the  name  of  the  United 
Netherlands  or  United  States  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  wliose  government  we  shall  see  the  members  of 
the  Convention  rei^eatedly  referring.  The  title 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  adoption  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  C<»nfo(ler.ition,  appearing  as  it  does  for  the 
tlrst  time  ollicially  in  that  document. 

Its  use,  however,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  even  before.  The 
PennHifhfinld  Erening  J*ostj  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
contained  on  June  20,  177G,  a  comi^iunication 
signed  HqmhliniHf  in  which  the  name  "the  United 
States  of  America"  was  suggested.  There  is  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  transformation  of  the  name 
from  "United  Colonies"  to  ** United  States"  in 
Richard  Henry  Lee's  famous  motion  of  June  7, 
177('»,  "  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
o\igl  it  to  be,  free  and  independent  States    *    *    *." 

In  tlie  I>eclaration  of  Indei)endence  was  a^ahzed 
tlie  full  content  of  Mr.  Lee's  motion  and  the  colo- 
nii's  were  transformed  into  states.  Soon  after,  a 
committee  consisting  of  John  Adams,  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  were  entnisted  with  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing a  device  for  a  seal  for  "The  United  States  of 
America.''  On  the  9th  of  September,  1770,  the 
name  "United  States"  was  ollicially  recognized. 
On  that  (late  it  was  resolved  by  Congn^ss,  "That 
in  all  continental  commissions,  and  other  instru- 
ments, where  heretofore  the  words,  *  I  nited  Colo- 
nies'  have  bi*en  used,  the  style  be  altered,  for  the 
future,  to  the  'United  States.'"  The  name 
"United  Colonies"  which  had  been  hitherto  in 
us(»  was,  for  the  first  time,  authoritatively  used 
on  June  17.  1775.  Congress  on  that  day  issued 
to  (ieoi^c  Washington  his  conmiission  as  com- 
mander in-chief  of  the  armv  of  the  "  United  Colo- 


Constitution  assist  us  in  interpreting  the  document 
itself.  **  It  is  an  admitted  maxim  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  administration  of  justice,  that  the 
preamble  of  a  statute  is  a  key  to  open  the  mind 
of  the  makers  as  to  the  mischiefs  which  are  to  be 
remedied  and  the  objects  which  are  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  provisions  of  the  statute."*  The 
same  rule  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  preamble  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
and  written  concerning  its  proper  interpretation. 
In  discussing  this  point  Pomeroy  remarks  :  "  This 
[the  preamble]  is  the  rock  upon  which  many  of 
the  great  champions  [of  nationality  among  Ameri- 
can statesmen  have  planted  themselves  in  their 
conflicts  with  opposing  schools,  and  from  which 
they  were  never  dislodged  by  the  fiercest  assaults 
of  extreme  or  moderate  partisans  of  s-tate  sover- 
ignty."^  A  notable  instance  of  the  above  is  to  be 
found  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Webster  in  the 
United  St-ates  Senate  on  Feb.  10,  1833,  in  reply  to 
John  C.  Calhoun :  "  Finallv,  sir,  how  can  anv  man 
get  over  the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself?  *  We 
the  people  of  the  United  States  do  ordain  and  istablifih 
this  Constitution,*  These  words  must  cease  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  they  must  be  obliterated 
from  the  parchment  upon  which  they  are  written, 
before  any  human  ingenuity  or  human  argument 
can  remove  the  popular  basis  on  which  that  Con- 
stitution rests,  and  turn  the  instrument  into  a 
mere  compact  Ix'tween  sovereign  States. "t 

When  the  seceding  states  fonnulated  their  Con- 
stitution they  abandoned  this  exphcit  statement 
of  nationality  and  substituted  a  preamble  based 
on  the  "federal"  idea.  "We,  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States,  each  State  acting  in  its  sovere'gn 
and  indejyendent  character,  in  order  to  form  a  p<Twia- 
nent  federal  government y  (iiitiib\iBli]ust\ci^f  *  *  ♦ 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.''^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  althotigh  the  forces  of 
"  nationality  "  and  "  fedenilism  "  clashed  repeat- 
edly during  the  deliberations  of  the  Constituti<mal 
Convention,  the  prc*amble  in  its  present  fonn  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  appreciate  the  "national"  idea  as  thor- 
otighly  as  Webster  and  his  followers  did  at  a 
later  time  when  vital  constitutional  questions  had 
arisen. 

Tiios.  F.  Mohan. 

PlKIHE  l'NIVF.R.NlTY.  Orl.  I'l.  lSl«rt. 


nics. 


» » 


The  genesis  of  the  preamble  has  been  discussed 
at  soine   length,  since  the  opening  claus<;s  of  the 


■^'Story's  Commattaritifim  the  Om»titutionof  On  l.'niUd  Stal($, 
i  -lis. 

^roiistitntioiiul  Law,  ji.  fVl. 

tWebslcr's  Works,  Vul.  III.  p.  477. 

I        JApplcKm's  Aim.  Am.  ('y<'lu.  for  IWH.  p.  ir>s. 
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O'-;^'  'iu>  isy  Ch  iRi.Kh  H.  I'kVEiL 


SI  Lini>  IV  Indiana  G>:^KiiiAi*iiY— V. 


A  *j'  i/v  OF  TiiK  Oiv  Of  Tkhiik  H  u  tk. 


<  If  u:;  K-   I:    I»KVH:. 

Ill  a  pn  vi'/ij-  iiiiiiilj<rr  of  The  Im.am>  Kh"  vr«»i:~ 
jipj^'smd  aij  uh:-tnir't  of  a  i^jK^r  by  th<,' great  French 
'^'••«i'/i;iphir.  Klii^-'*  li^TliiH,  iiiKin  th*.*  <rvoluiioii  '-f 
«iri<--.  ill  uhi'-Ji  h«-  laid  downabn^rtid  and  Jrci'.-n- 
lifir  fonmlatioii  for  th»;  study  of  cilie??  in  jr»:n».'ral 
and  <'i  any  j^artlcular  city.  App#*ndi*d  to  that 
ailirl«'  r'lin*'  t-ditorial  *;iijrv[»'-tioii«  wen:  ;;ivfn  a.*?  to 
a  }flaii  "I  inductive  r'tudy  applicable  in  any  town 
trrrity  *-r]i(tiA  to  ilie  home  environment.  At  th»: 
n-queri  of  rrinciiKil  Charles  S.  Meek  of  theTerni 
Ifau!«-  Ilij^h  .SclMi«il,  tlie  writ4.T  dn-w  up  an  elab'^ 
!at«-  plan  for  a  «tudv  of  the  eitv  of  Tern;  Haute  for 
ihf  iis<-  of  tlie  .S'uior  cla?^^  in  that  «ch'K>l.  For  as- 
hirtanre  in  the  pn*paration  of  tlie  plan,  acknowl- 
<'dgni»-nt  of  indebtedn(*.sH  in  made  to  the  pajier  of 
SuiH'iintendent  W.  15.  Powell  of  AVanhington,  D. 
('..  na<l  at  the  Intenmtional  Geographic  Confer- 
<*nce  at  Chicago,!  to  a  plan  for  a  study  of  the 
IJunil  (onmninity  by  .Superintendent  W.  A.  Millis 
«»f  Attica.  Indiana,;  and  to  Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell  of 
Tf  iTf  Ihiiite  for  free  u.«i*  of  hij^  intimate*  knowledge 
<»f  the  IfK-aiitv. 

itiTiASE  mn  A  Stidv  okthkC^ity  ok  Terkk  Haitk. 

I.      CONDITIONS  WHICH  PETEIIMINKD  THK   I/>CATlOX   <)V 

THK  TOWN. 

/.     Prrliminary  Erentsi. 

Occujiation  by  Mound  Builders occupation  by 

Indian  trilx'H Fn^nch  diHCOvery  and  occupation 

posts  at  VincenneH  and  Ouiatenon  (  Ijbl  Fayette ) 

ceHsion  to  the  KngliHh Clark's  conquest 

cession  to  the  Unittfd  Stat^js ordinance  of  1787 

organization  of  the  TerriUjry  of  Indiana 

seat  of  government  and  land  oflice  at  Vincennes 

Indian  wars  and  extinguishment  of  Indian 

title  to  land Fort  Harrison government  sur- 
vey  decline  in  importance  of  Vincennes. 

S.    Phyrical  Condiiiaw, 

Wabash  River navigability good  landing 

fle straight  reach  of  river unbroken  river 

~.  p.  810,  Dec.  IHM. 

mal  Qeogimphic  Mainline,  Vol.  V.,  [*.  i:i7. 
dd  Eductttor,  Vol.  I,  p.  VJH. 


fr.ni :I'.--1  pialn  '.ri  -ru.*;  -:dr  niirrow Mact*- 

villr   lerrac*.-   r.arr/»»>i    :■:■::•:•:£>  :ir*ii  made  €As\ 

rT^r^m br'.ci'i  v:s ■!».->   a"r-v-  a: A  below        ox» 

t«^n?;iv*r  prairi^rs  and  L-  •:'.-::i  ;a:.'i- gravel  terrace 

woryi»=r«  i  n d tv  pa ra  1 ! •-  ■  w :  • : .  .i  i . .1  near  r iver 

'.f'K«J  draiiiiiifv. 

FrffHch  -*-i:'.vr-.-i.r  :»'.  "^'I'l  T..rr".  Haute"  three 
n-ile?"  Ijriow  and  K:-ji:*!i  =*jtt!e:i:*.-nt  at  F«.'rt  Har- 

ri^tU    were   rival .i    t"u:;    n.i.l-way   between 

W'^'iid  kill  N'jih --it*.-  .:•:'     Id  Indian  village 

junction  'A  lyjui-rviil*.*.   Vii;';»jRr.v!;  and  LaFayeite 

piad« land  uwnr-d  by  i!n=-  f-'Un-ivr- who  wvrt- 

the  founders iLiviivr?  in  i"in:ding origin  of 

nanie original  plat •r-arly  s^-tiU-r? sC'urcfS 

of  suljsequent  iuiUiiirmt  :-,•::. 

II.       INFI.IEN«.»  AVb    •"•M'iTI'-.NS    '.VHH.H    LED  TO  THE 

OK•'•'^TH  "F  THE  T««WN. 

Navigation  *in  Waliiiah  liiver or^nizatiuii  of 

^'i^o  Count v  and  loc'atiun  of  C'.»untv  seat the 

National  n>ad th»r  Wabash  and  Krie  canal 

canal  to  Evan^vilk- corn  and  wluai  lands 

milling p^nk    packing di^tilling blue 

jrrag-  pastures liori?e  raising  and  racing mi- 

tive  tinilier,  walnut  etc. tlie  railp.tad^.  T.  11.  »i 

I.,  C.  <".  C.  tV  St.  L.,  E.  tV  T.  H..  etc. coal  min- 
ing  bla.«;i  furnact*  and  rolling  mill brick  and 

tile  manufacture,  etc. 

■ 

III.      THE   MAKEUP  **y  TEKKE  IIvnE. 

Bullitt.  MarkU-.  l^salle.  Aspinwall.  Early.  Gris- 
wold,  Kee<l,  l>ewees.  <iill>en,  Cruft,  Linton.  Far- 
rington,  Koss,  Warren.  M'xlesitt,  Horse,  McKeen. 
Deming,  Kidder,  Huhnan.  Collet,  Cm wford,  etc. 

The  study  of  contemporaries  may  Ije  omitttnl  nr 
continued  at  discretion. 

IV.      ?>TAGI->  OF  DEVEI.orMENT. 

Growth  in  space caus<'S  oi  extension  in  vari- 

OU.S  directions growth  in  ix:>pulatiun groMih 

in  value  of  proi>erty changes  in  character  of 

buildings changes  in  character  of  population 

changes    in    s^icial  conditions changes  in 

sanitary    condition disap[)earance    of    malaria 

growth  in  8c1k.m)18  and  churches changes  in 

municipal  government incorpomtion  of  town 

or  citv. 

v.       THE  I'RESENT  t'lTV. 

/.     AdrantagcH  and  JJisadvanUig^s  of  l/jcation. 

Latitude  and  longitude climate mean  an- 
nual temperature mean  temi>erature  for  .Fanu- 

ary  and  July absolute  ninge  of  lemix?ratUR* 

amount  and  distribution  of  rain-fall dis- 
tances from  seaboard,  (Jrt»at  Liikes,  Ohio  Kiver, 

Mississippi  River,  Gulf  of  Mexico distances  and 

relation  to  other  towns  and  cities relation  to 

surrounding  country. 
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S.     Advantageii  and  Disddmntoges  of  site. 

Topography subsoil  drainage wells  and 

cess-pools facilities  and  difficulties  of  sewerage 

access  easy  from  three  directions,  difficult  from 

the  west abundant  supply  of  gravel  for  streets 

abundant  supply  of  clay  for  brick absence 

of  water  power. 

S.     Plan  of  the  City. 

Boundaries  and  area— 
of  streets area  of  blocks  and  lots 


direction  and  location 
—width  of 


streets  and  sidewalks name  system  of  streets 

number  svstem  of  houses. 

4.     Distribution. 
Business  districts— 


-causes  of  location ten- 


dency away  from  the  river manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, causes  of  location best  residence  districts, 

causes    of    location good    residence    districts, 

causes  of  location —  poor  residence  districts,  causes 
of  location shims,  causes  of  location subur- 
ban districts,  causes  of  location value  of  prop- 
erty in  each  district^ relation  of  manufacturing 

districts  to  licalth  and  comfort  of  residence  dis- 
tricts. 

Jiuihh'tK/s. 

Materials size regulations  concerning 


J. 


cost  of  materials- 
architecture. 

6-.      The  Prople. 

Number densitv 


methods  of  constniction- 


race 


sex 


age 


occupations married  and  single birth  rate 

death  rate,  etc. 


VI.      THE  MUNICIPALITY. 

Common  C^ouncil Mayor Clerk 

urer how    elected powers— 


— Treas- 
duties the 


city  chartt^r,  compare  with  those  of  Indianapolis, 
Ft.  Wayne,  etc. 

VII.      TRAVKLAXI)  TRANSPOltTATION. 

1,     Mairrinl  and  Condition  of  SireeU, 

Pavements asphalt,  brick  and  other cost 


and  relative  value sidewalks flag,  cement, 

brick  and  other cost  and  relative  value rules 

and  ordinances  for  constniction  and  maintenance 

bridges amount  of  travel  across street 

cleaning how  done why  is  snow  seldom  re- 
moved ? 

2.     Which. •<  and  Pansengers. 

Character  of  vehicles drays,   trucks,   omni- 
buses, cabs,  etc. number  passing  various  points 

number   of    foot  passengers   passing  various 

points rights  and  privileges  of  foot  passengers 

and  vehicles. 


.?.     Strfef  Railways. 

Franchises how  obtained- 

routes length  of  track number  of  cars- 


-t«rms value 


sengers  carried motive  power  and  mechanical 

system cost  of  plant maintenance  and  run- 
ning expenses cost  per  car  mile profits 

class  of  people  using length  of  average  ride 

time  of  day  of  greatest  travel fares difference 

between  five  and  three-cent  fares  and  its  relation 

to  income  and  wages rights  of  public  to  use  of 

streets rights  of  railway  companies  to  use  of 

streets municipal  control  or  ownership  of  street 

railways compare  Detroit,  Toronto,  Glasgow. 

4.  Relation  of  Trunk  Line  Railroads  to  City, 
Stations freight  houses  and  yards cross- 
ings  number  of  passenger  trains number  of 

passengers number  of  freight  trains amount 

of  freight  shipped  from  and  delivered  to  city 

express  companies  and  express  business. 

5.  Main   Wagon  Roads  Leading  into  the  City  and 
Amount  of  Travel  on  Each. 

6.  Transportation  on  Wabash  River. 

VIII.      COMMINICATIOX. 

1.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Conipanus. 

Service rates use  of  streets  and  alleys  by. 

2.  Mail  Facilities  and  Delivery. 

Amount  of  mail  delivered  and  sent income  of 

office organization. 

3.  Municipal  or  Governmental  Control  of  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Service. 

IX.      POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Officers courts appointments resi>on- 


sibility crimes arrests 

sentences enforcement  of  law. 


convictions 


X.       FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Officers employes companies engine 

houses engines alarm   boxes equipment 

efficiency cost number  of  fires ability 

to  deal  with  a  great  conflagration. 

XI.      ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

Employes appointments— duties impor- 
tance of. 

XII.      PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

1.     Board  of  Health. 

—regulations in- 


Appoirtment powers  - 

fectious  diseases. 

^.     Disposal  of  Sewerage  and  Garbage. 
Extent  to  which  cess-pools  and  vaults  are  used 

dangers extent  to  w^hich  sewers  are  used 

system  of  sewerage. 

S.     Cemeteries. 

4,     Water  Supply. 

Private use  of   wells dangers public 

franchise,  how  obtained terms charges 


use  of  public  supply  for  domestic  purposej 


sj>eed frequency — -capacity number  of  pas-  ;  for  fires people  who  most  need  pubHc  water 


I 
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supply municipal  owDership  of  public  water  I  4,     The  PrtM, 

supply Compare  Chicago,  Buffalo,  ^lanchester,  |       Newspapers  and  periodicals  published  and  cir- 

England,  etc.  culated  in  city newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 

XIII.  LIGHTING.  I  lished  elsewhere  and  circulated  in  city, 
i.      Pnh'ir  and  Prii^ie,  \  5.     Art  GailerieB. 

Electric gas oil.  I       Exhibits  and  collections. 

•2.     Franrhht'H,  ^  e.     Literary,  Art  and  Muitical  Sfpcieties  and  Cluh$, 

How  obtained terms cost.  \      Number membership character  of  work 

3.     Municipul  (hvnernhip  of  Electric  Ughting  and  Qa»  \  lecture  courses concerts,  etc. 

PfftHtS.  XX.      RELIGION. 

XIV.  FINANCE.  Churches buildings value  of  property 

Asst^ssment taxat  ion revenue expen-      income members attendance  —clergy 

ditures comparative  cost  of  city  governments      Sunday    schools missions Young    Men's 

of  Unittfd  States  and  foreign  countries.  Christian  Association. 

XV.       BUSINESS.  I  XXI.      CHARITIES. 

J.     //omc  ProdiictA.  '       Hospitals dispensary alms  house or- 


(irain — livestock timber brick  clays,  etc.  '  phan  asylums institutions  and  societies 

J,     Sources  and  Coul  of  Powttr.  '  what  is  being  done  for  the  dependent  classes 

3.  Mfinufacture^.  :  ^^^  tramps for  criminals for  children 

■\Vl,i.,kev beer tools barrel  stuff !  ^*»"^«  '^^  poverty  and  crime prevention  and 

cars iron  goods brick etc. quantity  |  relief  of  poverty  and  crime. 

and  value.  1  xxii.    recreations  and  amusements. 

4.  Wholesale  Houses.  '       llimting fishing bxiting cycling,   etc. 

Cliai-atter volume  of   business territorj'  '  parks athleticsport« nices,etc. pub- 
supplied.                                                                   '  I  lie  and  private  entertainments plays,  etc. 

5.  RHai I  Houses.  !  pi^^^ics excursions summer  resorts places 

Character volume  of  business.  !  ^^  ^^'^  »"^  amusement  for  laboring  men 


6.     Bfmkji,  hmirance.  Building  and  Loan  AMocia- 
tloiiA,  etc. 

XVI.       DISTRIBITION  OF  WEALTH. 


should  they  be  open  on  Sunday  ? 

XXIII.     home  life. 
In  families  of  different  races incomes ed- 


T    ,.   . ,     ,        ,  ,         ,  .     ,         .  ,  I  ucation intelligence  and  social  iM)sition re- 

Inilividual  wealth howacquired richmen  1  ,.          ru     u      1       i     -r         i-                    1  *• 

_    -  ,.   .       ^               ,.  ^""'^"  ,   lationsof  husband  and  wife — divorces — relations 

incomes cost  of  living expenditures  for  *            ^        1    i-n                 1  i^-          *  u          i-c 

.     ,  ,  ,,  .  ^       ^,         .  ^  I  of  parents  and  children relations  of  home  life 

io<xl clotlnng rent luxunes etc,  ^    -jx                               •           i      • 

®  I  to  idleness,  vagrancy,  vice  and  crime. 


XVII.      L.\BOR. 


XXIV.     SOCIAL  ok<;anization. 


Tjubor  organizations stnkes wages  in  dif-  ,  />.         •               \     -      £                 i-  •             i*-  « 

.        ,          ,            ,                                  ^  !  Groupings  on   basis  of  nice,  religion,  politics, 

ferent  emplovments.  1  1^1                .•         ^            *      i     T    /*    ♦      • 

'     *  I   wealth,  occupation,  etc. standards  of  taste,  m- 

XVIII.     professions.  1  telligence  and  morals Si^cret,  fniternal  and  other 

Divinity law medicine teaching !  societies peculiar  cust<mis  and  habits ix^culi- 

journalism engineering cost  of  preparation  '  arities  of  language  and  speech. 

for iiu'<»mes  and  salaries.  I 


XXV.       RE(iULATK»N  OF  UONDIXT. 

Influence  of  education,  religion,  home  tniining, 
public  opinion,  law prevalent  motives  of  action. 


XXVI.      FAMOUS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  TERRE  HAUTE. 


XIX.       EDUCATION. 

i.     Puhlir  School. 

()rg;inization courses  of   study buildings 

attendance school  population teachers 

salaries cost etc. Indiana  State  Nor-  ,  xxvii.     problems  of  municipal  economy. 

mal  School  and  it«  relations  to  the  city.  ,  ig  the  problem  of  city  management  essentially  a 

S.     Private  Schools.  \  j>olitical,  or  an  economic  and  business  problem? 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute Coates  College |  relation  of  political  parties  to  city  government 

Commercial  Colleges — teachers  of  music,  dancing,  1   city  governnient  in  the  Vnit<*d  States,  past  and 

etc.  I  present the  civic  and  municipal  ivnaissance. 

3.     Libraries.  1  1.     Phtfsical  Problems. 

Size circulation character  of  books  read  !  Cheap,  rapid  and  safe  transit cheap  and  ef- 

-^^influence,  etc.  1  ficient  lighting pun\  cheap  and  abundant  water 
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supply,  universally  distributed ample  and  effi- 
cient sewerage suppression  of  nuisances the 

smoke  nuisance the    whistle  nuisance the 

manufacturing  nuisances the  garbage  and  dust 

nuisance,  etc. 

^.     PolUic.nl  Problems. 

Purity  of  elections honest  administration  of 

government expert  and  competent  officers  and 

employes enforcement  of  law. 

.*?.     Soclaf  ami  Moral  Probfems. 

Prevention  and    suppression    of    drunkenness, 

poverty,   vice  and  crime help  for  dependent 

and  criminal  classes increase  of  intelligence  and 

morality improvement  in  the  cleanliness  and 

beaut V  of  tlie  citv. 

At  tlie  clo^^e  of  the  winter  term,  about  April  1st, 
1896,  Principal  Meek  assigned  to  each  of  the  sev- 
enty momlx^rs  of  his  senior  class  a  topic  selected 
from  the  above  outline,  for  investigation  and  re- 
port. Tlie  class  had  been  prepared  for  the  work 
by  nearly  three  years*  study  of  the  political  history 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  every  case 
the  facts  wore  collected  and  arranged,  and  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  original  and  personal  efforts 
of  the  students,  almost  without  help  from  the 
teacher.  Two  months  were  devoted  to  this  work 
and  then  the  results  were  presented  and  discussed 
in  the  class.  This  w^ork  was  done  in  place  of  the 
thesis  usually  required  for  graduation.  The  whole 
mass  of  material  was  placed  in  the  writer's  hands 
for  examination  and  comment. 

The  paix^rs  presented  were,  of  course,  of  unequal 
value,  not  only  on  account  of  the  varied  ability 
and  industry  of  their  compilers,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  unequal  difficulty  of  the  topics  them- 
selves. The  nature  of  most  of  the  subjects  was 
such  that  the  students  could  get  very  little  help 
from  books  and  periodicals,  but  were  compelled 
t^)  depend  largely  upon  their  own  energy  and  en- 
terprise for  their  material.  On  the  whole,  their 
efforts  in  CL»llecting  the  facts  and  data  required 
were  eminently  successful.  In  this  respect  every 
paper  possessed  intrinsic  value  as  material  for  his- 
tory or  sociology,  and  many  of  them  were  nearly 
or  quite  exhaustive.  In  general,  the  material  was 
well  arranged  and  clearly  presented.  En-ors  in 
>^pelling  or  syntax  were  rare  excepticms  and  the 
papers  gave  no  support  to  the  allegation  that  the 
average  high  school  graduate  is  unable  to  express 
simple  and  definite  ideas  in  clear  and  correct 
English.  I'ow  writers  attempted  anything  more 
than  the  collation  of  facts,  entered  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  their  significiince  or  indicated  consciotis- 
ness  of  their  bearing  upon  imjwrtant  problems. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  high  school  stu- 
dents should  be  familiar  with  the  great  municipal 


problems  now  under  discussion,  or  that  a  student 
engaged  in  the  collation  of  one  set  of  facts  should 
see  their  relation  to  other  facts  to  which  his  at- 
tention had  not  been  directed.  Such  work  belongs 
to  the  class-room  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
To  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  papers  by 
the  class  about  thirty  school  jwriods  were  devoted 
and  every  member  of  the  class  was  required  to 
keep  a  note  book  embodying  the  facts  presented 
by  all  and  the  leading  ideas  brought  out  in  their 
discussion.  One  of  the  most  successful  papers  was 
that  on  distribution,  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
location  of  business  and  residence  districts,  and 
the  expansion  of  each  being  easily  discovered  and 
comprehended.  The  subject  of  physical  conditions 
was  not  so  fortunate;  although  the  relations  of 
physical  conditions  to  the  growth  of  tlie  city  are 
fundamental  and  apparently  obvious,  the  writer 
found  it  uninteresting  because  she  missed  the  main 
point  in  failing  to  see  those  relations. 

The  general  question  of  poverty  and  crime  was 
quite  ably  discussed,  but  without  any  special  ref- 
erence to  Terre  Haute.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  papers  on  the  Regulation  of  Conduct  and 
on  Home  Life.  Intelligent  and  judiciotis  discus- 
sions of  the  Municipal  Ownership  of  Lighting  Plants 
and  Public  Water  Supply,  and  the  Relation  of 
Political  Parties  to  City  Government,  were  con- 
spicuous among  the  few  similar  papers. 

One  prominent  and  interesting  feature  of  the  pa- 
pers was  the  inability  or  indisposition  of  the 
writers  to  see  anything  wrong  in  Terre  Haute. 
The  proprietary  instinct  is  strong  in  human  nature, 
and  particularly  well  developed  in  .Vmerican  na- 
ture. We  are  all  optimists  in  our  own  affairs,  and 
prone  to  believe  that  our  family,  our  town,  our 
countrv  are  a  little  better  than  anv  others.  Lov- 
alty  and  patriotism  are  great  Ndrtues,  but  blindness 
to  our  own  faults  and  defects  is  fraught  with  se- 
rious danger.  It  is  first  necessary  to  make  people 
see  the  evils  which  exist  before  thev  can  be  aroused 
to  remedy  them.  The  prevalent  commercial  spirit, 
which  leads  us  to  advertise  our  own  goods  and 
proi>erty  and  to  boom  our  own  to\ni  by  bragging 
about  their  virtues  and  advantages  and  concealing 
their  defects,  has  done  much  to  blind  us  to  many 
great  evils  which  are  remediable.  The  pa])ers 
presented  some  ingenious  arguments  to  prove  that 
obvious  disadvantages  in  Terre  Haute  are  really 
advantages,  and  that  existing  abu.»*es  are  either 
harmless  or  unavoidable.  One  g(X)d  result  which 
may  be  exi)ected  from  studies  of  tliis  kind  is  to 
open  the  eyes  of  young  people  to  unpleasant  and 
deplorable  facts  and  to  do  something  toward  edu- 
ciiting  the  public  to  demand  and  accomplish  needed 
i-eforms. 

The  outline  was  intended  to  be  as  nearlv  ex- 
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ii.t,  'f   f]r.i:  u  ir'tftt  t\t*:nt  \ty  iri^l'K-ti\  *•  n-;i-«»[iii,:/.  t)i'"iii-»-iw--.  ;jr*-  :)»»■   ju-y.rl'Mri".:.  i-i -cif  no-   tr-aoii- 

"/      \    N>i-i-  in  *'^^^'T\fTtci'  iftr  t\it'  aftj'lv  'if  'itJi*T  irisr."  Ii'iu  riiji:,*  i.;i\»- Th*- •■..■;r.i'^'- T-- tun.  "i:r  j'ri«[»- 

'  I'M-, Will  ' '.iirif  ri*-j.      s     I'rfir-rir'iil   I*-— /ina  jn   fh»'  ^-rh  traiTi»'<l    -t.i'l»'j.t-   \\  !.<  •  ;:rt.- i.'.;  vr.iiiji:if*l    wirit 

•^'i'""      iM'l    nr»    /if   f'\\'u-^   njif\  ir'in'>riti/-f.       Th«-  r«xT-UH.k    i.ut- .'     hi-t'-a'l  "t   ihi-.  thf  :Ut»-iiipt  :» 

l»i/Jii  »  ,m|   ,irifftf/«'«  uill  \if'  ;if(;iin'''l  in  Kr»-;it*T  i»ro-  innilf  tM*)..  th*-  rr;iiii:ji;ri.r  :iri'i  t:.*-  trainiiiz  :\t  tl.t- 

(I'.rfp'.ji  ;i-'  i\ir  ^TinU'  /if   rli#'  »tiiri«'nt    M   Tii'ir*'  si'I-  -jun*"  titii*'.  t'»  tin-   i:itr-r   l-\\  :!'l»t  im  nt  ••!  all  coii- 

\i   ih«    ti.ji  (f<<i(rr{)^»hv  rnii-»  irH<ri*'iM>  into  Iiin*  Still   sitMin.  tin-    vv-irk  i*  ii-n:i1!>    U-piin  ii^i  Uito. 

t'lr     .  -'•' i'i)«i(/y  ;inf|  }K»lifir;i|  i-r-niininy  ;    in   Jt   wml,  ."*ri#fitifir-    tJiiinin;:    -hmijil    ruinlniMrr    uIjeD'    x!:»- 

iirt'itli»    ut\\  iiiu\  miti\tn')vu^\\t'  'f']t-}u-f  tti  ill  in(}l'  «-<hH"iti'»n 'if  t  hi- <-hil<l  fiiijini^-in"*"*.     Tlif  litlltr  chiiil 

'»'/V       H  i«  >')irf'rlv  worth   whih'  to  li  v  to  i|i«rov«'i  i- jilmo-t  al\v;i\-   int«-ri-t«*«l  in  tli«"  fact?  of  natun- ; 

•                                                                            ■  ■ 

tin    '  l'!»\ni£»'  |ilnri«>  iH-twri-n  tin-in.     Thin  pajHT  i«.  it  ir*  for  ii-  tn  k«»[)  that   iniir*'-^!  alivr  and  »lovol»'i> 

nffjM  i|  }i-  ,1  i-ontriliiitiori  to  th«'  nMthoil  nf  j-tmly  it.      I  huM- !i  litil«-    Uiv.   thn-f    yi-ar*  oM  ;  h»»  a>k'i 

>il''ni/  fhi--  phini'.  "  whal'n  tiiat  V*  a   hMn«ln«|  tiim-  a  «lay.  and  will 

-  -■  p'lH-at  tin- qMc>tion   untiMn- i- -un*  hv  know*.     If 

HMI  Niint      HkhkaIKII    ,1*4    A    MF.AN-^    nr  ui- conl'i  hut    k.rj,  thtiM    arkin'^'    •  whatV  thai?" 

l''ilH't/A'ri<>\.  :tll  tlnir  li\i-  Ion*:: 
Ii^  T.  P.  A.  i  'iM  K 1 111:1.1.. 

I       iiiK  M-.w  Million.  N.     nil  i.ni  r  \iii.\  \i  \  M.irm  V,  iiAiim"  Ki>K.\i:«.ii. 

N  n\  niii'  who  ri'inU  the  I'lirifiit  jitcnitiin'.  rrlat-  Uri^jinal    in\<>ti^ali<ins    nn-    ii^nally    conduotcnl 

mil;  lo -I'lt'iitilic   fMJnciitiiiii.   cnniiot   fail  l<»  oh>*«Tvi'  witli  a  vi)'\\  to  arri-itjilnin;^  in'\\  fa<*i>  :  hut  it  cannot 

tJH'  uiouin^    pioiMJiM'iH'f  of  a  nrw   hoI   of   idran.  )n' doiihtcd  that  tJH-y  al>o  |)o.-*c»  a  vt*ry  liigh  edii- 

ln«l«!id  of   hiiinhly    HiihinittiiiK  to  luithoiiiy.  and  cation;!!    xaha-,  -o  tlial    an   inv<'>ii^'ator   would  Ih' 

h4>lii>vintr  w  hnt  he  iutold,  thf  Htud<<iil  of  till' fuliin*  rt'paid  in  training'    for   liis    time    and    work,  even 

IhI**  liiiil  ont  thiiiKH  for  hiiiiHt'lf,  to  ti'Ht  tlu>  vcnirity  thoiij^h  1h' >))oii]d  fail  to  :idd  to  human  knowlcdg:(>. 

of  hiu  iiMirhcrs  at  ovny  point.     )!«•  in,  in  Nliort,  lo  h  d<K«H    not    sn-m  to  iw  .«iuirK'i<'nily    n-alizod    that 

adopt  a    Fi('ii>iitillc    nirthod,    owntially    id«'niiral  wicntilic  work  in  I hr  Iuo^t  limited  tidd  involves  a 

with  (hat  of  Ihi' ({iiMitoHt  inaHti'i's  of  Hrinu'c.  v«'ry  wid«'  ran;:r  of  nn'ntal  artivitif>.     lift  us*  siip- 

W'hili' till*  new  method  han  not  larkfd  many  ahl4>  poH>,  for  cxainplr.   that  a  stntlciit  i>  to  examine  a 

ad\oi'Mii«j.  Mild  to  all  iipiHMUanrry  IniH  worntrd  tin*  hiijjU'   j^rnii^  of    wild    hw-,    which  is  to  form  the 

t<«\t  hook    MyHtfMu    in   evory   conlliot,  it    wcins  t«t  nnhjcct  of  hi*-;  thciw.     \Vc  will  imajzinc  that  he  has 
Htand   in  dan^or  of   lH*romin^,    like   ChriHtianity,    '   the  time  ami  inclination  to  do  the  wi>rk  as  it  ought 

ini»ie  a  matter  of  pionn  Iwdief  than  actual  pr«eti(*e.  ti»  1h'  ilone.  and  will  emnni'iate   some  of  the  paths 

TIh'  ii'aHotiH  for  thin  aivohviouH.     The  putting:  «»f  into  which  he  will  inevitahly  he  led  U'fore  he  lias 

new  wine  into  old  l)ottl<'s  in  never  whollv  huccvsh-  finished. 

ful.  and  in  the   pn^nMit    im^tanee   new   hotllen  aiv  1  1.  1  lie   must    study   the   fund.iniental   laws  of 

i»\tn«mel\  «eaive.     The  teachers  of  the  pn»w»nt  day  hi«doj:y.  si»  as  to  appreciate  the  natun*  of  generic, 

wen'  nearly  all  hr«Mi^ht  up  under  the  »»ld  system.  s]xvitic  aial  \aiietal  «*hanicters.  li»rediiy  and  vari- 
HUil  they  cantiitt  \x^  ex|Hvte»l  all  at  i»nee.  for  the  ^  ali«Mi.    m«'tain«ir]»h.i-i<.  ami -ti  fmih.     If  ignorant 
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of  these  inatt<>ra,  he  wiJl  lack  the  judgment  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  classification  of  his  bees. 

(  2. )  He  must  learn,  also,  the  principles  of  classi- 
fication, so  that  his  arrangement  and  terminology 
may  agree  in  form  with  that  of  other  zoologists. 
Comparatively  few  people  understand  the  plan  on 
which  living  creatures  are  arranged  by  naturalists, 
or  know  what  is  intended  by  the  words  clasj^, 
order,  family,  genus,  and  so  forth. 

(3.)  Ho  must  become  an  anatomist,  skillfully 
separating  and  studying  at  least  the  external 
organs  of  his  l)ee6.  The  structure  of  the  mouth 
parts  will  especially  call  for  skill  in  manipulation 
and  examination,  and  provoke  admiration  when 
properly  prepared. 

(4.)  He  must  also  be  a  physiologist,  and  learn 
the  functions  of  the  several  organs,  otherwise  his 
understanding  of  them  will  be  imperfect. 

•5.)  He  must  learn  to  draw,  so  as  to  reproduce 
accurately  on  paper  what  he  has  seen. 

•  6. )  He  nmst  learn  to  describe.  The  describing 
of  insects  is  often  spoken  of  by  those  who  have 
never  tried  it  as  a  mere  mechanical  process,  to  be 
regarded  with  some  contempt.  No  idea  could  l)e 
m«;re  mistaken.  To  properly  describe  a  bee  calls 
for  the  very  best  powers,  not  only  of  observation 
and  judgment,  but  of  language.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difliculties  of  the  scientific  student,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  that  he  has  not  the  command  of 
the  English  language  which  is  necessary  for  de- 
scribing accurately  and  intelligently. 

(7.  "I  He  must  learn  to  compare;  that  is,  t^)  dis- 
tinguish rapidly  those  characters  which  are  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  objects  from  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  each.  This  power  of  comparison  is 
essential  to  sound  criticism;  it  is  developed,  not 
only  in  working  on  the  insects,  but  in  studying 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

( 8. )  Ho  nmst  read  all  the  literature  relating  to 
his  group,  and  glean  from  it  the  ascertained  facts, 
which  ho  must  arrange  in  an  orderly  series,  incor- 
porating his  own  original  observations.  Thus,  he 
Ix^comes  a  bibliographer  and  an  historian,  or,  at 
least  pursues  an  historical  method. 

(9.)  In  order  to  do  this  he  nmst  gain  some 
knowledge  of  Latin,  (ierman  and  French,  ixirhaps 
also,  Italian  or  even  Kussian.  8o  he  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  an  accomplished  linguist. 

(10.)  He  nmst  al.so  correspond  with  other  stu- 
dents of  his  particular  group  of  bees,  in  order  to 
exchange  sxKJcimens  and  acquire  information. 
These  students  will  be  found  in  manv  distant 
countries,  and  our  student  comes  to  realize  the 
trulv  international  character  of  science.  The 
sense  of  community  with  fon*ign  students  which 
every  scientific  man  gets  is  not  the  least  valuable 


part  of  his  training.  Would  that  in  other  human 
affairs  the  same  fraternal  feeling  might  exist! 

(11.)  The  bees  visit  various  flowers,  and  the 
relationship  between  bees  and  flowers  has  to  be 
studied,  and,  when  studied,  yields  facts  of  the  most 
absorbing  interest-.  So  our  student  must  know 
something  about  flowers— must  be  a  botanist. 

(12.)  The  distribution  of  his  bees  over  the 
country  has  also  to  be  studied,  and  he  must, 
in  this  study  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of 
geography. 

(13.)  In  the  pursuit  of  specimens  for  study,  he 
must  traverse  woods  and  meadows,  valleys  and 
mountains,  and  thus  will  get  all  the  fresh  air  and 
exercise  he'may  require.  Catching  wild  bees,  the 
writer  can  testify,  is  also  excellent  sport. 

But  this  list  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  the  tliorough 
knowledge  of  even  the  smallest  branch  of  science 
involves  a  tolerably  good  general  education;  and 
the  knowledge  so  gained  forms  a  coherent  whole, 
instead  of  a  dislocated  jumble  such  as  is  commonly 
crowded  into  the  student's  mind. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  scientific  work,  worthy 
of  the  name,  necessarily  occupies  one's  whole 
attention.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  distinguished  nat- 
uralists are  men  who  get  their  living  as  physicians, 
merchants,  etc.  But  the  secret  of  their  success  li(js 
in  their  perseverance,  and  the  utilization  of  every 
opportunity  to  further  their  studies.  Educational 
studies  are  generally  undertaken  for  a  limited 
period,  after  which  the  student  is  said  U)  have 
**fini8hed"  the  subject.  One  of  the  first  and -most 
important  lessons  science  has  to  teach,  whether  to 
children  or  to  adults,  is,  that  work  undertaken  in 
her  name  can  never  be  ** finished."  We,  our- 
selves, do  but  take  up  the  thread  relinquished  by 
past  generations,  to  hold  it  for  awhile  and  pass  it  on. 

HI.       HOW  K.Veil  ONE  MAY  ADJ)T4>  HITMAN  KNOWLKIMiK. 

If  "training  and  inspiration*'  were  only  to  be 
gained  by  scientific  studies,  they  would  be  more 
t  han  justified.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  everyone, 
if  properly  directed,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
adding  to  human  knowledge.  It  has  often  been  a 
cause  of  surprise  to  me,  that  the  sentimental  side 
of  this  matter,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  does  not 
appeal  more  strongly  to  people's  minds.  It  seems 
to  me  a  grand  idea,  that  one  may  find  out  a  new 
far/,  something  never  known  before.  The  discov- 
ery, small  though  it  be,  is  eternally  one's  own; 
from  henceforth  it  is  known,  others  c^in  only 
repeat  and  confirm  the  observaticm.  To  the  splen- 
did building  of  human  knowledge  each  one  may 
contribute  a  brick  at  least,  but  he  must  see  to  it 
that  it  is  of  sound  material  and  correctly  placed. 
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Ami,  t«^  tliis  oiul,  lie  ninsl  have  the  advice  of  the 
nuLstor  hrioklaver. 

S'iomv  is  at  i)re.<ent  very  iin]x»rfeetly  <>rpinizod. 
Wo  need  a  system  wlien^by  eaeli  individual  e^Hip- 
erates  with  tlie  rest,  Iiaving  his  spivial  part.  Ins 
partieiihir  diuies.  The  uninitiated  student  is  al  a 
Inss  fur  want  of  j;uidana*,  and  his  teaelier  cannot 
often  lirlp  him.  It  is  quite  imiM>ssihle  to  jret  thf 
U»st  n>ulis  fn»m  students  witliout  eltieit-nt  su]x^r- 
vision.  and  es])eeially  example.  To  make  hrieks 
is  n<»i  to  makt-a  liouse:  neither  do  observations  as- 
sist tin*  huildin<;  up  of  MMentilk*  knitwledge,  unli-ss 
syst«'matiz«'d  and  phiced  in  proixr  rehuion  t(»  oiu' 
anotln-r.  For  tin*  sjike  of  education,  and  for  tlif 
sakr  (•f  H"i«*nce  herself,  wo  mu.«!t  oi-g-anizo.  Thopt' 
who  are  >iK.rialists  in  various  branches,  nuist  ilirect 
t  he  activities  of  thosi'  less  advance*!.  Certain  lim-s 
»>f  work  must  Ik?  formulat«*d,  certain  objects  soujrht, 
<»therwiM',  all  will  Ix*  chaos.  Within  these  liius 
the  utmost  fnv<lom  must  Ik*  allowed;  orijj^inality 
ofin*atment  must  Ik' emvmragi'd.  Imt  tin*  j^enend 
]>uri>osr  nf  the  study  nnist  never  U'  lost  sight  of. 

T^'t  uu-  su«£j^t'St  an  example:     fifuppos**  a  country 
wliool  in  which  then'  are  fifty  pupils,  who  are  to 
do  sonu'  natural  history- work  next  sjning.     The 
t<*a«^her  is  j)robably  not  able  to  judge  what  kind  of 
work  Would  lx»  valuable,  so  application  is  made  to 
a  l>otanist  f«ir  advicr.     He  advises  tin*  preparation 
of  a  hn-al  flora,  with  rec<irds  of  thr  times  of  tlower- 
ing,  relative  abundance,  and  so  forth.    Tin*  teacher 
then  ])nK-ures  the  neci'ssary  aiiparatus  at  small 
cost,  and  instnicts  the  students  how  tt»  prixveil. 
All    bad    work  is  n'lentlessly   n-jected,   and    the 
utmf>.*t  i)recision  in  recording  «lata  with  the  sjM-ci- 
nn-ns  is  insi«*t«*d  uixju.      The  chihhen  will  enter 
into  the  work   with  /<'al,  and  will  even  employ 
their  holidays  in  searching  for  plants.     At  length 
the  flnni  will  1h-  ni'arly  complet*-.  and  additions 
will  Im- ri"ceive<i  with  great  airlamation.     liy  thi- 
lime,  the  copy  of  Gray  in  the  M-h«M)l  liljniry  will 
present  a  worn  aj»pearaiice,  an«l  every  chihl  will 
know  much  more  alxait  the  llowers  «.»!  the  neigh- 
borhood than  his  pan-nt-s     The  critical  forms  will 
Ik-  warmly  discusst^l,  and  opinion  will  br  pitti-d 
against  opinion.     Kventually.  the  botani>t  ah-eady 
mentioned   will    go  over    the  collection,   correct 
errors  of  identification,  and  help  in  the  j^rejKiratiMii 
of  a  list  which  shall  apjx-ar  in  the  annual  repi»n 
of  tlie  local  natmal  histi»ry  club,  or  even  in  some 
more  pmminent    publication.      Such  local  floras 
nlwavtj  ])oeisoss  real  scieiititic  value,  and  aniongthe 
many  specimens  obtained,  then*  are  j-uii-  t^  be 
mime  of  |)articular  interest. 

It  may  be  pertinently  asked,  how  aiv  you  g"ing 

toaecure  such  8uper\*ision  that  the  work  may  be 

ilv directed?    At  pn^Si'nt  it  is  indeed  ditlicult. 

quixotic  enough  to  Ixdieve  that  the  time 


will  Come  when  organizf-rs,  such  as  the  aforesaid 
Ixitanist,  will  Ix"  recognized  as  ]i:irt  <»f  our  school 
sys»tem,  and  jKiid  aeet»rdingly.  This  will  come, 
jx'rhajis  i>  already  coining,  in  the  fomi  of  what  i> 
called  universitv  ext«nsion.  but  should  event  nail  v 

m 

iK'cnnie  an  integral  part  •»!  the  public  schoi»l  syt- 
tem,  not  d«'pen«U*nt  on  thi.-  or  that  iiiiivorsity  for 
enc<»uragement  and  supyv^n. 

IV.      \  n:v<*ri»  \i.  sii,<;hyrinx. 

Kor  Hich  «»f  yoiir  n-aders  as  would  like*  to  Ix'gin 
a  littK'  investigati^'U,  I  have  a  practical  suggestion 
U » make.     There  an*  certain  curii  »us  creatures  much 
studietl   by  the  int-.^^eut  writer,  known    as   scalc- 
in.'H'cts  and  mealv-bng".     Thev  :iw  insi»cts  of  the 
family  I'occid.e.     They  do  nmch  injury  t<»  culti- 
vated plants,  nn  which  they  apjH'aras  small  ^(e:llr- 
like  objects,  convex  or  flat,  miind  or  ehmgateil. 
sometime.-  with  a  gmMl  deal  of  cnttony  .secn»tioii. 
They  can   In*  distinguislied   from  fungus  growth:^ 
by  the  fad  that  they  can  Ik'  scnqjed  light  off  the 
plant,  wlnTeas.  fungi  (•••me  fri»m  Ivneatli  the  sur- 
face and  cannot  U'  thus  ivnn>ved. 

\«>W'  these  eivature>  are  In-ing  spread  all  nvei 
the  world  nn  eultiNiited  plants,  and  it  is  of  consiil- 
erable  «vtiuomic  and  seirntili<"  interest  to  follow 
their  journeyings.  So  important  is  the  matter 
deeme<l,  that  a  horticultural  ipiarantine  oflicer 
is  stationed  in  the  pnrt  <'f  >an  ]'V»uicisc»»  li»  in- 
spect all  plants  entering,  and  de>tn»y  th<\-5e  on 
whii'h  scale-insects  are  f<iund.     Iloihous«'s  noarlv 

• 

alwavs  foster  sevenil  kind.-  mi  i1k'H.»  insects,  anil 
indee<l.  many  new  >jK'cie>  have  In-en  tlescriU'd 
from  s|HTiinens  found  'Ui  h<»t)iouse  plants. 

\Ve  kn«»w  praeticali.x  n«iihing  ;ilKiut  tin*  ^I^eeils 
existing  in  the  h«)lli«»us<'S  nf  linli;ina  and  the  adja- 
eent  stall's,  and  it  w(ml«i  Ix*  :i  nMi«*worthy  contri- 
bution t«»  knnwlrdgi-  if  one  itiith  «»l  vour  ntimeron- 
leadi-rs  wnuld  taki-  ilie  troubl*-  i<i  \  isit  each  on*.-  a 
single  hothouse  tluring  tin-  w  inter,  and  colk'Ct  sjH'e- 
imensof  the  kiinls  f<»und.    The  -jiiriniensshoidd  be 
forwarded  tti  me  at  Mesilla,  N«'W  Mexico,  and  will 
be  studied,  and  e\entualiy  transfer!  rd  |<>  the  rnileil 
States  NaiiMual  MuM-umal  Wasliingion.     1  cannot 
undertaki'  to  enrroixind  with  individuals  sendin;; 
material,  exeept  to  ^:end  a  short   n<ite  on  the  six*ci- 
mens  to  tlm^'  enclosing  a  .-tamjK'd  and  addifs.^iMl 
envelopr.     I'lUt.  if  iiuy  general  inteie.st  is  shown. 
I  will,  in  Tmi:  Im.\m»  I'.nii  \ii»i;.  give  an  account 
•  if   the    natuial     lii>ti>iy    «»f    seale-in.-ect>.    with    a 
detaili'd   Matemeni    niiaiiling   ili'is«'   n-ceived.   so 
that    rveryone    m:i\    Im'   able   i.i    understand    the 
natine   of    the    in\esiig:jii«in    and    appreciate   the 
result.-   obtained.      Tin-   rre;itnrr-  -hitidd  I.X.*   sent 
in  .siV'/  mu  the  plants,   iuh-ied    p-'riinus  of  which 
^h«>ldd  K'  cui  *>i{  and  plaerd  in  an  ordinary  envel- 
«»1K'.     Th«»si*  from  o\u-]i  kind  «»f  plant  -lioidd  go  in 
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The   1  NDIAXA  ACA1>KMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  rroceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science  for  1 895,  now,  for  the  first  time  published 
at  the  ex^x^nse  of  the  State,  has  appeared  from  the 
liands  of  the  public  printer,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
volume  creditable  to  the  Academy  and  to  the  State. 
It  contains  the  results  of  a  large  amount  of  good 
scientific  work  bv  "over  a  hundred  trained  ex- 
perts  working  in  fields  specially  chosen  and  agree- 
able, spending  a  large  portion  of  their  time  upon 
new  i)roblenis  whose  solution  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  th(^  development  of  our  commonwealth. 
These  workers  have  been  trained  in  the  best 
scliool^,  home  and  foreign,  and  bring  to  their  in- 
vestigations, zeal,  enthusiasm,  skill,  patience  and 
common  sense.     For  the  results  of  their  work  thev 

•r 

seek  no  other  remuneration  than  the  honor  that 
comes  from  the  willing  and  loving  recognition  of 
their  labors  by  their  friends,  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens,  to  whose  highest  and  bet-t  interests  their 
lives  are  consecrat<?d."  Such  work  costs  the  state 
only  the  expense  of  printing,  less  than  $600.  Every 
public  library,  university,  college,  normal  school 
and  high  school  having  a  library,  which  shall 
make  application  therefor,  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
co])y  ;  also  such  other  institutions,  societies  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Academy. 

Tlie  President's  address,  ** Indiana;  a  Century 
of  Changes  in  the  Aspects  of  Nature,"  by  A.  \V. 
Butler  has  already  appeared  in  full  in  Tiik  Inland 
EiM'CAToK.  ^  From  the  eighty-six  papers  contained 
in  the  pr(»ceedings,  we  can  select  for  special  men- 
tion only  a  few  which  appear  to  Ixi  of  most  general 
interest. 

Dr.  D.  AV.  Dennis  of  Earlham  College,  not«8  the 
success  of  allowing  hogs  to  drink  only  boiled  water 
as  a  preventive  of  cholera.  A.  H.  Purdue  reports 
his  investigation  of  the  Charleston  (Mo.)  earth- 
quake of  Oct.  rJl,  1895,  and  concludes  that  the 
removal  of  great  volumes  of  gas  in  recent  years 
from  Indiana  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shocks 
felt  througliout  the  State.  R.  Ellsworth  Call  con- 
tributes a  revision  of  the  Parvus  group  of  Fnionida} 
i  fresh-water  bivalve  shell  fish)  with  six  plates; 
also  an  extended  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of 
Indiana  Mollusca.     Albert  B.  Ulrev  a  list  of  the 


a  separate  envelope,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
envelopes  should  be  numbered,  and  duplicate  spec- 
imens kept,  with  the  same  numbers,  by  the  col- 
lector. On  ('very  envelope  nmst  be  written  the  , 
name  of  the  plant,  the  date,  the  exact  locality,  and 
the  name  of  the  collector.  It  is  desirable  to  state 
whence  the  plants  were  obtained  by  the  owner  of 

I  he  hothouse,  if  this  is  known. 
Nkw  Mi:xr(n  Jii«»MM;ieAi.  .Sta..  Mf>mj.a.  N,  M..()ol.25,  IHWi. 


birds  of  Wabash  County.  Professor  Stanley  Coulter 
of  Purdue  I^niversity  a  report  upon  certain  collec- 
tions of  flowering  plants  from  Indiana  with  valu- 
able notes  and  comments,  among  others  the 
occurence  of  the  ** Russian  thistle"  in  Lake  and 
Noble  Counties.  Alida  M.  Cunningham  notes  on 
the  distribution  of  orchids  in  Indiana. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  article  is  the 
first  report  of  the  Indiana  Vniversity  Biological 
Station  at  Turkey  Lake,  which  fills  about  one 
hundred  of  the  three  hundred  pages  of  the  volume. 
It  is  illustrated  with  fourteen  photographic  views 
and  a  large  map.  The  special  object  of  study  was 
Turkey  Lake  as  a  unit  of  environment  and  the 
variation  of  its  inhabitants.  As  a  necessary  foun- 
dation, a  very  careful  and  thorough  survey  was 
made  of  its  physical  features.  Measurements  and 
soundings  were  made  to  detennine  its  outline, 
bottom  contour,  areas  at  various  depths,  volume  of 
water,  relation  of  volume  to  outflow  and  evapora- 
tion, character  of  bottom,  ice  phenomena  and 
changes  of  level.  This  *  *  preliminary  report ' '  upon 
the  physical  features  of  the  lake  was  prepared  by 
D.  C.  Ridgley,  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  hydro- 
graphic  map  was  drawn  by  C.  Juday,  and  J.  P. 
Dolan  furnishes  tables  showing  air,  surface  and 
bottom  temperatures  for  every  day  from  Sept.  22 
to  Dec.  23,  1895.  This  part  of  the  report  consti- 
tutes th^  first  thorough  and  systematic  study  which 
has  ever  been  made  of  any  Indiana  lake,  and  one 
of  the  most  notable  contributions  ever  made  to 
Indiana  geography.  The  most  important  facts, 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  map,  will  appear  in  a 
future  number  of  The  Inland  Educator.  The 
remainder  of  the  report  comprises  a  study  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lake  by  various  experts,  and  a 
discussion  of  their  variation  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Eigenmann  of  Indiana  University  and  W.  J. 
Moenkhaus. 

Professor  C.  A.  Waldo  and  his  cori)s  of  assistants 
deserve  commendation  and  thanks  for  their  very 
successful  editorial  work. 


School  Housks. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  more  than  five-sixths 
of  all  the  children  of  the  state  si)end  a  consider- 
able i)ortion  of  the  most  impressible  period  of 
their  lives  in  the  school  house,  the  geneml  con- 
dition of  those  buildings  and  their  influences  upon 
the  young  stand  forth,  at  once,  as  topics  of  promi- 
nence and  magnitude.  The  construction  of  the 
school  house  connects  itself  closely  with  the  love 
of  study,  with  proficiency,  health,  anatomical  for- 
mation, and  length  of  life.  These  are  gi-eat  in- 
tercsts,  and  therefore  suggest  great  duties. — 
Horace  Maun. 
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INHJTICAL      KCOXOMY      IV     TIIK     PlTIUJC 

Schools. --XI. 

Iji  .tiir  study  «•!  «li^iril»nti«.iii  wi-  Imvr  run>i«U'n'<l 
tin-  cjiiiH;."  wliicli  <K*l4.*niii!U'  \vh:M  slinix-^  •«!'  llu* 
\\i>;iUh  priMlnced  rrhall  [?(•  tt>  land,  in  hilM»r.  ami  \** 
r:t|»it;il  for  tin*  srrvicc  wliirli  tlu.-y  K-vrnilly  pt-r- 
f'-rm  in  |)i«niiicti«»ii.  It  was  s<'iMi  that.  mihUt  «nir 
riMiiiMcrrijil  aiM.l  nianufaftiiriii;:  >y>l<.'iiis,  tlu-si* 
*'haii>  an-  lixid  iM-fini.'  llu-  itiMdiictinii  takrs  i»la<*f. 
TIk-  aiiioimi  «i!  n-nt,  tin*  wajrrs  tu  lu*  ]iai<l,  and 
iIm'  rat<'  i>\  intriv.-t,  aii-  lixi.'d  f«»i-  driiniir  ]>rri<»ds. 
mmt  >\liirli  ]ir<Nliirtii»ii  is  to  t'\t»-iid.  '!'<•  tlu-  .'•inns 
paid  inr  tlu*  n««'  «»f  land,  lalM»r,  ami  rapiial.  an* 
:i«ldrd  taxi'S.  insMraiir*-,  tlif  n  placi-iiu'iit  of  capital 
''••usiiiiu'd,  cic.  aii'l  lla*  total  is  tlu-  I'nst  nf  pn»- 
dnctiMU. 

Nn\v  siiM'r  ihr  rn>t  of  juMdiU'lion  ir^  pr»'tty  ac- 
cmalriy  kinAVii  brfun*  prodiu'tioii  laki-s  pla<v.  it 
is  csidriit  that,  if  tin*  valin*  of  tin-  wcaltii  ]>?'o. 
diicrd  i-  1«\*'S  than  tli«'  (•o>i  <»f  ]ir<)duciiiin.  thrif 
will  Iw  a  loss  which  will  ha\i'  to  he  Ihu'ir*  liy  >«inn. 
•  in«'  ;  but  if  tho  vahir  of  tlic  \\i  all  h  i-^  ^nai«r  iliari 
lh»' cnst  of  productiiin  th»*H'  will  Im- :i  ;r;iiu  which 
will  lK'h»n;;  to  soint- out*.  It  is  thi-*  gain  which  is 
called  proilt. 

I'rolit  is  th(.' sufplns  \v<'alth  whii-h  icnmin.- afl«'r 
all  tin*  •'xjM'nrK.'S  of  pt'i»diictioii  iuiNr  In-rn  ])aid. 
Since  it  is  common  to  express  all  vahH-*-  in  nmn*  y 
t(Mni>.  the  amount  of  profits  will  l«'  <\])ns-cd  in 
this  way.  As  the  cr»st  of  pindncli<in  is  ♦'^.liniati'd 
at  so  niMch  imoik.'v,  it  i.s  evident  thai  the  :iM)ouitt 
of  ]»rofits  will  vary  as  the  Nalueiif  thcconinnM|itl«  > 
pnnhuMMl  Naries  with  risin;^^anil  lallinj^'  iiii('«->. 

xo.Mi:  cxr  si:s  oi>vi;i:nin(.  tmi:  amoist  (»i   im;oi  n-. 

i'rolits  ri*>ult  from  business  ability,  it  nMjnin> 
executive  ability,  eneiyy,  and  fon>ijrht,  to  >u»- 
ce-sfidly  manaj^e  any  enterpii.-<'  :  and  the  ;rreal<r 
I  he  «Ie;;r<'e  of  ability  exen'ised  by  i  he  mana;:emeiii 
the  ^n-eater.  usually,  will  U-  the  ^uccess  of  the 
undertaking;.  The  manap'Uient  must  know  when 
to  take  jidvantaj^e  nf  n  ris<Mif  ]>rices  :  it  m»isi  or- 
;;ani/e  the  pn.xluctive  forces  that  the  lartre>i 
amount  of  wealth  possible  may  U*  produced  ;  it 
musi  Im' on  the  alert  to  secun*  orders  ho  that  the 
business  may  Ik*  kejU  ninninjr.  and  <"ai»ital  mav 
not  lie  idle.  In  a  woi^I  the  ma Jiaj^er  tries  t<»  ])ro- 
duc<'  as  much  as  possible,  an<l  S4'1I  the  ])roduct  for 
iIh'  hij^diest  price  obtainable. 

Proiits  are  affected  bv  industrial  conditions. 
'I'here  are  various  conditions  which  mav  affect 
profits,  and  (»ver  which  the  mana^^er  has  no  con- 
trol. Financial  panics  may  so  impair  business 
that  juices  will  fall  In-low  the  cost  of  ]jroduction. 
<'linjati<'  condition.^  may  le.«.»ien  or  increase  the 
production.       restilence     mav    destrov    business 


alt<iu:etht-i  and  the  >ame  may  Ix'  8£iid  «>f  w.  a* 
hnnities  b\  tire,  water.  ei4'..  :i)sf.»  nff«>ct  tbeamffliu 
"f  wealth  I"  U'  di-iributed.  While  the*  canft* 
uiax  re>uli  in  de«.troyinj:  or  losst'iiing  protit«.fci»n* 
Mt  them  uiay  act  to  ppKluce  the  oppossit^  rvaoh% 
A  ft'reijin  war  Wi.idil  help  ti»eiil:ii^o  the*  pn^fitei^ 
Amerie:in  iutlustrie^.  A  failiiri'  of  the  wheut  cnf 
in  India  usually  ntires  the  ]>i*i('e  of  American 
w  heat. 

L-'L^i.^latiiiu.  concernini:  moucv  an«l  trade,  uidv 
iucn-a>«'  oi  decrea-e  pii'tits.  rA.*^i.<<hitiMii  wliidi 
fixe>  the  fail' for  ri<Iin^  on  a  railivnid.  n^uldtos. 
in  a  mea^uie,  the  income  « if  the  nijuK 

Whati'Ner  will  increase  the  prixliirtiveiiess  of  an 
enterj»ri-e.  <ir  deciea-e  the  c-u.-^t  of  juv eduction,  will, 
if  juice-  remain  tin-  •^ame,  inereasH.*  the  pnirtlr. 
Increa^ed  ]ir«iduciii»n  may  W  securn*d  by  iiicreaAHi 
•^killfulne"^-  I  if  l;dii»r.  and  by  the  inventiim  i»f  ina- 
chineiv.  Tih- c«»-i  «'f  production  mav  be*  rediici^ 
b\  :i  m«»re  c.»n-iaui  enipl»»yment  «if  capital.  !'•.• 
dothi-nianx  l';nti)ii«<  run  niirht  and  dav,  sjivins 
enii>lo\  riient  i«»  iw.i  i»r  ihrre  sits  of  hi  borers.  ihu> 
jMitducinji  tw«»  'tv  thiee  time^asmuch  wi*;ih}i  as 
w«»uld  hi-  pruducfd  >lhiuld  they  run  but  figrlit  or 
ten  hi»ur>  e;n'h  da\ .  In  this  way  les.<  capital  i> 
needed,  Mr-  the  cupiial  iuNe-^ted  iu  one  factory,  if 
emplo\,-d  ciin.-tanil\ .  will  produce  as  miicli  as 
t  Wii  III- ihrei'  tiiiii>  tlir  s;uiie  aninunt  invested  in 
I  wi»  Mi- tlirei- f.iiM'ii  it>.  wliieh  run  <»ne-hall  or  oiie- 
fliiid  iif  tin-  linn-. 

< 'nni]>ei iti'Mi  ii-nd"-  to  i>'Wei"  prftii>,  as  it  u:«uallv 
I'lwi-r"  ]irie«~.  riii-  iii;i\  1».- nMtcime  by  inen.*as- 
«'d  -^ales. 

( '"Uiiiiho  or  1  iMsi-  ;iii-  !■  •!  liM'd  t"  keep  up  <»r  in- 
eii:iM'  pmliis.  \\"liaie\(i  wi!!  i.-wt-r  prici'S.  will 
le-.-i-n  piolii-.  ii'   il.i"  cii-i    iif    pi- i.jiii'iion    ri>ncain> 

t  lie  .-;iliM-.      (  •Miipi-l  it  i"ll.    U<-    -;!'d.    t-nd.'-   to    liiW'er 
pJi'c-.      A    pr<'<|i|ii  r.    willing    i"    i«  reive    smaller 
pioiit-,  «.M<i  -  hi-  i:.M»iU;i!  l»>\vir  pt  icr>  in  oriU*r  to 
irain  n;i«le  and  of  l.c-i- mn-i  i«'li'»\\  liii-ji-ad.     <  >ver- 
piMdneijiiiM.f  :in\    (•■ 'iniuodii  \    wiil    imIx-  the  stni- 
pl\   alMi\e  I  hi    d'iii;ind  and   h  lu  ii    ji|  :.-,■>.      'I'u    pi|i- 
\<'ni  this.  siiiiil;n-  iiiiln-iii'-  «''>iiilt!i-.-   i<>    re^LjuIati' 
the    ^upplv    :md   deinjind.      'IImn    --.  ..n   the   pi'iii- 
cipN'thal  il  is  ninn-  pr(»lii;il»!i' t"  pii..i':fi- :i  limit«'<l 
(pianiity  and  >ell   ji   :u  ;i  lii^li   pijr.-.  ilmn   tn  i>r«»- 
<luce  a  lar^e  quant  il  \  :ind  sill   it   I'.'i  :i  >iiiall  prie«*. 
The    re>orf     to    Mi"n'ipi'lie>    in    i«ri]i  r    in    rnlap'o 
profits  is  not  liMike«i  iijxui  with  niii<  h  !:i\..r  1»\   tlu* 
consumers  nf  wealth,  a- the  added   jiiicr  must  Ix- 
pai<l  by  tin-  consuiiiei-. 

A  more  extended  .-tudy  nf  tin-  -ultjici  will  re- 
v«'al  other  cau>e.-,  and  «'«»ndiinai  ii.ii««  nf  cau*-es 
which  rej^ulaie  the  ran*  of  profits. 

I'rolits  are  not  e.«.-ential  to  contimied  pitMluetive 
industry  but  are  ;xrea I  incenlive-  t-.  iiidn>iiial  en- 
terpri.^es.       .M;niy    industries   ;i<«   -mi   witlmm    ;,,,y 
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])rolits  hein^  realized.  The  land  owner  is  content 
with  tlie  rent  he  receives  ;  the  capitalist,  with  his 
interest;  the  laborer,  with  liis  wages;  and  the 
employer  with  his  salary  as  a  skilled  workman  or 
overseer.  All  the  agents  are  satisfied  to  continne 
if  thev  make  "both  ends  meet." 

To  wliom  do  the  profits  belong?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion about  which  there  is  much  discussion. 

Profit.^  are  claimed  by  the  employer,  manager, 
or  undert^iker,  as  the  one  who  brings  the  factors 
of  production  together  and  directs  their  efforts,  is 
called.  He  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  them  as  a 
re!inineration  for  the  responsibility  he  assumes, 
and  the  risk  he  runs  in  undertiiking  to  conduct 
the  business.  This  claim  of  the  manager  to  the 
profits  of  the  industry,  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible, is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  bo 
just,  unless  unfair  measures  are  resort^^d  to, 
to  make  large  profits  at  the  expense  of  wiiges,  etc. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  profits 
sliould  1)0  shared  by  all,  and  many  organizations 
or  societies  have  l>een  formed  for  this  purpo.se. 

Smie  would  have  the  government  manage  all 
industry  and  receive  the  profits.  This  is  practiced 
by  some  governments  in  some  industries.  Many 
cities  own  and  oj>erate  their  own  water,  gas,  and 
electric  plants.  Some  governments  own  and  ojK'r- 
ate  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines. 

Oxtperation.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
U)  divide  jjrofits  among  the  manager  and  the  la- 
in >rers.  ( 'oope ration  is  the  general  torm  for  the 
different  methods  of  doing  this. 

In  some  cases  employers  have  voluntarily  offer- 
ed to  share  profits  with  their  workmen  according 
to  some  rule  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  concerned. 
This  plan  allows  the  owner  to  retain  control  of  the 
business.  Trofit-sharing  has  been  tried  in  numer- 
ous instances  but  has  not  met  with  the  favor  of 
most  business  men,  nor  has  it  been  satisfactory  to 
workmen  in  manv  cases.  It  has  usuallv  l>een 
adopU'd  at  a  time  when  profits  were  large ;  and 
when  these  lK»gan  to  decreasi'  the  laborers  became 
(lissatisfie<l  and  grew  doubtful  of  the  honesty  of 
the  employer. 

In  produetive  cooperation,  the  laborers  attempt 
to  furnish  the  capital  and  Ifxjk  after  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise.  The  advoc^ites  of  this 
plan  claim  for  it  the  advanttige  of  giving  all  the 
profits  to  lal)or. 

Distributive  c«»operation,  in  contrast  to  pnxluc- 
tive  cooperati(m,  which  distributes  the  profits 
whieli  aris<i  from  the  production  of  gO(Kl.s,  is  the 
sharing  of  the  i)rofits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
g«K»ds. 

This  .subject  will    be   tixuited   more   fully   in   a 

future  article. 

i.  M.  Bkiik;m.\x- 

Poi.o.  Ii.r-. 


MET1I0I>  IX  AumiMETic  XV. 

A  Pl.\n  for  a  Kevikw  Lrvsox  in  Fu actions. 

I.  Subject-matter. 

1.  The  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole 
number. 

a.  When  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
will  exactlv  contain  the  whole  num- 
ber. 

b.  When  the  numerator  Ciinnot  be  di- 
vided bv  the  whole  number  without 

» 

a  remainder. 

2.  The  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

1.  When  the  denominators  of  the  two 
fractions  are  alike. 

2.  When  the  denominators  are  unlike 

II.  Purposes. 

1 .  To  lead  the  child  to  review  and  strength- 
en his  knowledge  of  the  division  of  frac- 
ti<.)n  in  the  ca.«es  menti<^>ned  above. 

2.  To  arouse  pleasurable  interest  in  num- 
bers. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  will-power  by  leading 
to  Correct  choosing  of  numbers. 

III.  Steps. 

1.     Think  tlie  individual. 

a.  Ilethink  a  fraction  and  a  whole  num- 
ber which  is  a  divisor  of  the  num- 
(Miit<^^>r. 

(1. )     Think  the  fraction  as  a  <lividend. 

(2. )  Think  the  whole  numl^er  as  the 
divisor. 

(:J.)  Think  the  quotient  as  their  re- 
lation. 

b.  Think  a  fraction  and  a  whole  num- 
ber which  is  not  a  divisor  of  the 
numerator  of  the  fraction. 

{ 1.  j  Think  again  the  fractions  as  the 
dividend. 

(2. }  Think  the  whole  number  as  the 
divisor. 

(.J.)  Think  t]w  multiplication  of  the 
fraction  l)y  unity  expn^ssed  in 
the  form  of  a  fraction  whose  de- 
nominator is  equal  to  the  whole 
number  used  as  the  divisor. 

(4.)  Think  the  qiiotient  of  this  pro- 
duct divided  by  the  whole  num- 
ber. 

c.  Kethink  two  fractions  with  like  de- 
nominators. 

(1.)    Think  ;igain  one  fraction  as  a 

dividend. 
(2. )     Think  theotherasthe  divisor. 
(.').)     Think  their  quotient. 

d.  Kethink  two  fractions  having  unlike 
denominators. 
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'  1. )     Think  one  as  tlie  dividend. 
(  2. 1    Think  the  other  a.*  a  divisor. 
I  :>. )    Think  the  reduction  of  the  di- 
vi.^jr  fraction  to  a  fraction  witli 
a  denominator  similar  to  that  of 
the  dividend. 
I  4. )     Think  their  quotient. 
When  the  problems  are  solved  turn  the  child's  at- 
tont  ion  to  the  lirat  one.     Ask  what  the  dividend  is, 
what  tlie  divisor,  also  how  manv  times  the  nu- 
nurator  of  the  fraction  contains  the  whole  number 
or  divisor,  and  what  the  result  is.     These  question? 
an^  a.sked  tliat  his  mind  may  be  directed  toward 
the  steps  in  the  pnx^ss,  and  that  he  may  give  a 
reason  for  them.     Go  through  with  each  of  the  five 
problems  in  the  same  way.    With  each  new  prob- 
lem he  associates  the  particular  ideas  with  the 
generals,  and  these  are  broadened. 

Then    give    five  problems   like    the  following, 
illustrating  the  second  case  : 

11  =  ?  After  the  results  are  obtained,  begin  with 
the  linst  one,  as  befon^  and  bring  out  by  questions 
the  dividend  and  divisor,  and  also  that  the  divisor 
is  not  an  exact  divisor  of  the  dividend  as  it  stands, 
but  sh<»w  him,  if  he  does  not  know,  that  he 
,  may  nuiltii)ly  the  dividend  by  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  and  denominator  are  eqiml  to  the  di- 
visor. Have  him  see  that  the  reason  for  this 
step  \ii  thi.s— the  dividend  will  not  contiun  the  di- 
visor without  a  remainder,  but  by  multiplying  it 
by  unity  expressed  as  a  fraction,  we  change  it  into 
a  form  which  may  be  exactly  divided  by  the 
whole  nunil)er.  Develop  these  points  in  all  these 
problems  as  before,  thus  broadening  his  general 
knowledgi'. 
(live    five    problems    illustrating     the     third 

la^e.      ■    .  -,  ii—^ct  ^6  ~30>   r5~i:.>  »"^  .-o  -  i^- 
Develop  the  facts  with  these  just  as  with  those?  in 
the  first  case,  and  call  for  the  accurate  results, 
(iive    five    others    like    these:     55"^*,    i?:  ?, 

2ii  •  :>  4  .  •  1  '■>  *^"'^  to  •  Iff* 
The  new  points  to  bring  out  in  these  are  that 

the  denominat^^rs  are  not  alike,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  reduced  to  like  forms  before  division  can 
1x3  j)erfoniied.  As  he  has  had  the  reduction  of 
fractions,  this  will  simply  cause  him  to  review 
his  knowl(*dge.  Have  all  the  steps  in  these 
problems  explained  by  the  pupil. 

li.  Think  the  general  ideas  with  the  partic- 
ular for  each  of  the  four  cases  mentioned. 

:}.  Associate  the  particular  ideas  with  the 
general. 

IV.     Basis. 

1.  The  child's  knowledge  of  the  essential 
ideas  in  the  four  fundamental  processi's. 

2.  His  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  pro- 


V. 


cesses  of  the  multiplication  and  division 
of  fractions. 

Devices. 

1.  Give  to  the  class  as  an  assignment  for 
outside  work  three  problems  illustrating 
each  case  mentioned  in  the  subject-mat- 
ter. Have  these  brought  in  on  paper 
accurately  s<»lveil.  Collect  the  papi^rs, 
mark  the  errors,  and  hand  them  back  at 
theck>st»of  thes<'  lessons.  Have  the  pu- 
pils understand  al  1 1  heir  t-rrorsand  correct 
them.  This  assignment  is  to  train  them 
to  accurate  work  in  the  process. 

2.  Send  the  class  Uj  the  board.  Give  these 
five  problems  lo  them  illustrating  our 


first  case 


1 1 

.:1 


•> 


i 


_  o 


Notes. 

No  problems  illustrating  the  fourth  class  were 
given,  and  these  should  have  Ikhju  taken  at  the 
same  time,  as  thev  are  so  cl<»selv  related  to  each 
other. 

The  reasons  for  multiplying  the  given  fraction 
by  unity  was  not  clearly  brought  out,  not  enough 
to  be  understood  thoroughly.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren could  not  tell  whv  thev  did  it. 

Also,  the  n^asons  why  multiplication  by  any- 
thing else  Ijesides  unity  will  change  the  value  of 
the  fraction,  and  in  what  way  it  dot^sthis.  And, 
in  the  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction  with  a 
different  denominator,  the  reasons  why  they  must 
l>e  reduced  to  like  denominators  Ix^foiv  the  opera- 
tion can  lx»  piTformed,  was  not  given  enough  at- 
tention. The  points  should  have  lx*en  so  thor- 
oughly understood  that  each  child  could  give  the 
reasons  for  each  st4'p. 

Ln  IE  Patten. 

My  method-class  and  I  fretjuently  visit  gome 
practice  teacher  to  observt;  her  work.  We  take 
full  notes.  The  pupils  are  ixiK'Cted  to  work  out 
the  lesson  plan  from  what  is  seiMi.  At  a  following 
meeting  the  notes  are  discussed,  and  criticisms, 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  aR^  made.  The  object 
is  twofold  :  first,  it  puts  into  practice  some  of  our 
theories  about  numb<T  teaching ;  second,  it  gives 
some  help  in  correctly  judginjr  a  t«  luher's  work. 
When  my  pupils  are  rciiuind  to  slate  definitely 
the  reason  for  a  judgment  offend,  and  to  show  the 
remedy,  they  aie  more  careful  to  note  the  facts 
and  the  acts  criticist'd.  Teachers  should  be  able 
to  entera  scho<:)l-rt>oni,  observe  a  k-sson,  and  fairly 
judge  both  the  pupils  an<l  the  tvachir. 

The  accompanying  n-port  \\as  made  after  such  a 
visit  and  discussion.  It  is  put  lai-gely  after  the 
j)upirs  own  notions. 

Miss  Patten  has  never   taught   except  in  our 
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model  school,  and  has  put  some  of  her  points  in  a 
very  formal  way. 

Her  statement  of  purposes  is  not  so  clear  as  it 
was  when  made  orally.  She  finds  trouble  in 
wording  the  purposes  for  pleasure  and  choice. 
She  has  used  **  think''  so  frequently  that  it  seems 
monotonous.  But  this  is  done  to  contrast  the 
mental  process  with  the  use  of  devices. 

She  has  not  given  full  details,  and  has  omitted 
some  that  would  show  the  work  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  lesson  itself  did  not  seem  closely  planned, 
for  both  teacher  and  children  were  taken  un- 
awares, and  lost  their  self-possession.  But  that  is 
what  teachers  must  expect.  Visitors  can  not  al- 
ways send  word  when  they  are  coming. 

The  class  visited  was  a  sixth  grade,  and  a  bright 
set  of  boys  and  girls,  but  they  did  not  do  very 
bright  work.  This  was  perhaps  better  for  our 
purpose  than  really  good  work  would  have  been. 


S.  E.  Harwood. 


(ARBONDAr.E.  ILL. 


Theory  and  Practice. 


The  following  interesting  **poem  '*  and  exercise 
appeared  in  the  last  Method  Number  of  The  School 
Journal  (New  York,  Nov.  21.): 

Theory  and  Practice. 

(Pec.  25, 1G42.) 
Sir  iKuao  Newton  hat!  two  cats. 

A  mother  and  hor  kitten, 
And  in  connection  with  the  three 

There's  been  a  story  written, 
And  handed  down  to  us  as  true— 
We  give  it  In  a  rhyme  to  you. 

These  cat^,  unlike  most  of  their  kind, 

Demanded  much  attention : 
Where  one  would  go  the  other  would 

(Which  we  need  scarcely  mention ;) 
Wliat  troubled  goo<i  Sir  Isaac  sore 
Was  so  much  scratching  at  his  door. 

Wiien  he'd  sit  down  to  meditate 

( )n  one  theme  or  another, 
His  feline  pets  were  sure  to  come 

And  put  him  to  the  bother 
Of  getting  up  to  let  them  in, 
Ami  oft  he'd  lose  his  subject  clean. 

A  happy  thought  at  lust  arrived 

That  would  adjust  the  matter, 
Twould  please  the  cat,  the  kitten,  too 

( Especially  the  latter) 
He  made  two  holes,  one  large,  one  small. 
Til  rough  which  his  favorites  might  crawl. 

And  now  the  great  philosopher. 

Intent  on  observation, 
Wiis  to  behold  his  wondrous  plan 

l*ut  into  operation ; 
Through  the  large  hole  the  old  cat  came— 
The  kitten  followed  through  the  same. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton? 


Tell  briefly  anything  else  that  you  know  of  his 
life  and  services  to  science. 

What  is  the  joke  related  in  these  verses  ? 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  so  great  a 
man,  who  could  see  wondrous  things  in  nature 
that  no  one  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  had 
seen  before  him,  could  overlook  so  simple  a  thing 
as  the  ability  of  the  kitten  to  pass  through  a  door- 
way made  for  the  cat  ? 

Can  yoti  think  of  any  law  in  optics  that  this 
incident  suggests  ? 

The  law  I  am  thinking  of  is  this :  When  the 
eye  has  been  engaged  in  examining  large  and  dist- 
tant  things  it  can  not  immediately  see  with  clear- 
ness what  is  small  and  near,  but  must  first  go 
through  a  process  of  readjustment.  Can  you  see 
an  analogy  in  this  to  the  great  philo-sopher's 
habitual  mental  condition  ? 

Think  this  analogy  out  as  well  as  you  can  and 
write  something  about  it.  See  if  you  can  find  any 
connection  between  what  we  may  call  mental  far- 
sightedness and  what  is  commonly  called  **  ab- 
sence of  mind." 


TiiE  Secret. 


Within  the  recess  of  some  quiet  heart, 
A  secret  most  profound  is  resting  now. 
A  tale  of  love,  of  passion,  or  a  vow. 

Respected  and  secure.    Go  to  the  mart 

And  learn  from  others,  what  indeed  thou  art. 
And  read  the  mystery  of  each  lip  and  brow ; 
Of  silent  suffering,  or  of  souls  that  bow ; 

Of  dreams  not  realized,  and  tears  that  start 
At  mention  of  a  name.     Could  we  but  read 
The  hearts  of  those  that  suffer,  and  relieve 

The  weary  of  their  burdens,  what  a  gleam 
Would  light  the  world !    Immortal  peace,  indeed, 
Would  flourish  e*er,  and  who  would  not  believe, 

That  life  were  then,  a  peaceful,  quiet  dream. 

Willis  Wilfred  Fowler. 
Martinsville,  Ind. 


Ventii^ation. 


Ventilation  in  rooms  where  large  numbers  are 
collected  is  a  condition  of  health  and  life.  Priva- 
tion admits  of  no  excuse.  ♦  *  *  What  shall 
we  say  of  stinting  and  starving  a  child  in  regard 
to  this  prime  necessity  of  life,  fresh  air?  Of  hold- 
ing his  mouth,  as  it  were,  lest  he  should  obtain 
a  sufficiency  of  that  vital  element  which  God,  in 
His  munificence,  has  poured  out,  a  hundred  miles' 
deep,  all  around  the  globe  ?  Of  productions  reared 
or  transported  by  human  toil  there  may  be  a 
dearth.  *  *  *  But  to  put  a  child  on  short  al- 
lowances out  of  this  sky-full  of  air  is  enough  to 
make  a  miser  weep. — Horace  Mann, 
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Miss  L\i  kv  Fr\zek,  Sn p»*rvij<«>r  Fhrimary  <tnnii»H, 
Tern*  Ilaiit*^  J*?oh<H)lfc». 


The  CniLi>-HEART. 

T\.i-  •  li:l«l-!\fart  i-  o  '«tmntf»»  a  little  rliinu'— 

^•-  ;!iiM-^»  nTih»nin»«ly  "(hyunil  -iniiU.— 
\\  ;.t  !.  jfttcn-up  hi-art."  throh.  It  2<>«"*  »niiii|M'riiii: 
l'.«r.;:;<l  !h«-  wull.  n«ir  •luP->  invr  ••ul  jH  .-ill '  — 
It  :«*  fliH  wrif.si  iniia.<H' 
That  hi'li**-  iii  .my  hiiii."** — 
-..  A.M  .1  lit  til'  tliinu'  i-*  any  •  hiM-hi-art  * 

t' htld-h^nrt  '—mild  heart  '- 
Hu.  «#•/  UttU  'fUd  i**nrt  .'— 
C'/'"''  "p  ht'.rf  to  fiK'Wt '/  tfif  dark, 
nr  /</  mr'  tfimf  fo  j/fj" .' 

-o  I'.rii  at  tiii»«'s  thf  «  hiM-ln'ftrt  n»'i'«l.'-  iini>t  fn* 

\\  itii  iM-vt-r  iiiie  inatJin-r  h«-art  fi»r  fru-u«I 
\\A  '  i»njr;iili'.  wh«i«*ir  tnir-riiH-Ju-il  -yiniiHthy 
A:mI  !«iVf  miftht  Ifinl  it  •••finfort  i«»  thi*  «'U«1.— 
\Vh«iM*  y»*Hrniiiy>.  aih«*««  aii<l  xtlnif. 
(>Y«'r  |MH>r  litili*  Thin^ 
\\  .  r«'  jiiiifiil  A>  •-M-r  any  «hiMhi-arT. 

Chlldfuxirt:~miid  hfnrt  '- 
Ho.  Httj  little  nild  h^rt  .'— 
(  tvmf  up  hrtf  tft  me  tmt  o'  thr  dark. 
Or  W  mf  mmt  to  *j»w! 

r;iiM-».  riM».  trn»  litflf  rhiM-hwirt  niu««t  b<'  «,rlH«l- 

Htiiiur  >*<»  yf»iin'j.  iifir  krii>viin(?.  a."  »*■  know. 
Tlif  laf  t  fniin  fanrH>>y.  thi»ir<MHl  fmiii  l»a<l. 
TIm-  joy  from  w<»«>,  \\\*'--aU  that  hurt>  u*  imi  ' 
What  \v<»nMfr  thi-n  that  thu- 
U  hj<lf>xawAy  from  u*?— 
-o  VI '-ak  a  little  thins  ax  any  <  hiM-ht'art ! 

Ch  ild  hfttrf  .'—mitd  heart .'  - 
///>,  my  liUf^  triUi  heart  .— 
(tftfte  up  here  to  me,  fmt  o'  *fie  dark, 
in  let  me  rome  t>»  ijon  ' 

N:i> .  liftli- '  hil'l  hrart.  >•»«»  havi- n»'\»'r  n»'»  il 
T<»  f«jir  la.  -Wf  an*  wt-aki-r  far  than  \ou— 
Ti-*  we  \\\\*i  "houhl  •»•  fi*arfnl — \*«*  in«if«><l 
r'hitulil  lii«lf  ii«.  tiHi.  a<'  <larkl>  a>>  you  <lo.— 
Siff-.a-  yoWfTlf.  uitli'iraun. 
llrarin?  th»-  world  nmr  on 
T*Hi  w  illful,  uoful.  awfnl  for  tht-  <  hihi  heart  ! 

rji ild  heart.' -m Ud  h* n rt ' - 
Ho,  my  little  wild  h*-art .'-  - 
Come  up  here  to  m*^  ffut  6"  I  he  dark, 
i)r  let  me  nnnt.  to  ii*ni  ' 
From  A  Child  World  )>\  .] \m\j-  NN  iriT«  omp.  Kri.iiY. 
Il\  |HTnii«"-ion  of  thr  i»Mhli''h»r«'.  TIm-  Ifciwi-n  Mi-rrill  Coni- 
ftaiiy.  of  lii'Iiiiii>i|io]i'<. 

The  Conv<>cation'  of  M<itiikks. 

TluTC  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  tJit;  world 
ifjoves.  To  one  who  is  alert  to  catch  the  signs  of 
the  tim<'S  and  thoughtful  to  interi)ret  them,  these 
signs  are  most  hopeful,  ^iradually  is  corning  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  implied  in  the  lives  of 
I'ei^talozzi,  Fro-bel  and  Ilerhjart — a  prr»phecy  and 
promise  which  is  uttered  by  every  great  life  to 
the  lives  following  it— "The  workn  that  I  do  shall 


ye  do  also,  and  gn^uter  works  than  thei<c  shall  ye 
do."  The  **  works,"  which  in  the  past  were  done 
only  by  such  pioneers  as  those  named,  are  now 
being  taken  up  everywhere  by  thinkers  in  the 
field  of  education.  -Vs  the  next  step  is  generally 
taken,  ami  this  heritage  of  tnith  des^cends  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  and  becomes  the  work- 
ing principle  in  their  scho«>ls.  tlie  cycle  will 
doubtless  be  made  complete  by  the  arising,  out  of 
the  new  conditions,  of  a  mightier  educational 
prophet  who  will  proclaim  tlu*  yet  "greater 
works  than  thes<\'' 

The  p<)int  to  which  the  tide  has  risen,  thus  far, 
was  clearly  marked  bv  the  Conv(M*ation  of  Mothers, 
recently  held  in  C'liicago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  (oUejre.  This  college 
will  have  an  interest  for  many  teachers  when  it 
is  known  that  it  numlx^rs  among  its  faculty,  Pro- 
fe8»)r  Denton  J.  Snider  and  Mrs.  Kuth  Morris  Ker- 
sey, both  well  known  educators  who  have  had  an 
intiuence  upon  the  public  school  work,  and  Eliza- 
l)eth  Harris* m,  author  of  "  A  Study  of  Child 
Nature." 

In  the  college,  among  other  courses  of  study,  is 
one  known  as  the  Mother's  1  department.  This  con- 
sists of  three  year's  work,  cKTupyinjr  two  hours  i)er 
week  fortwentv  weeks  each  vear.  The  time  is 
taken  in  study,  lecture  and  discussion,  n»lative  to 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  child-training. 
Many  mothers  awake  to  the  imi>ortance  of  the 
work,  and  interested  in  the  right  training  of  their 
children  are  taking  advantage  of  this  course. 
The  Annual  Convocation  of  Mothers  is  but  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  this  branch  of  educational 
work.  When  to  a  mother's  love  is  added  the  in- 
sight arising  from  knowledge,  and  the  inspiration 
coming  from  contact  with  others  of  kindred  inter- 
ests, it  is  not  to  be  wonden^d  at,  that  there  should 
be  evolved  from  so  rare  a  conil)ination,  a  rare  type 
of  educat i(mal  meeting.  And  such  was  the  C^>n- 
v(x;ation  held  in  llandel  Hall,  N«>veml)er  11,  12 
and  13. 

It  was  more  broadlv  educational  than  its  name 
would  imply,  though  not  mort*  s<>  than  the  name 
shonhi  imply.  Thost*  who  spoke  and  those  who 
listened,  were  by  im  means  limited  to  mothers  oi 
children.  Professor  John  hewey,  facetiously  re- 
marked in  Ix'ginning  his  address:  '.Vs  this  is  a 
Convocation  of  Mothers,  1  supiH>si'  an  apology  is 
due  from  me  that  1  am  only  a  father.*  From  that 
stand|>oint,  man\  NNhoutti'iided,  owed  a  more  pro- 
found apology  tlijin  did  Professor  Oewey — being 
neither  mothers  nor  fathers. 

The  meeting  was  made  ni»teworthy  by  three 
things:  the  character  of  the  audience,  the  ability 
of  the  8i>eakers,  and  tlu»  advanced  educational 
thought  expressed. 
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First,  aa  1^)  the  character  of  the  audience. 
Among  the  hundreds  who  crowded  the  Inill,  were 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  mothers  of  the 
college  course,  kindergartners,  educators  of  various 
rank  and  others  interested  in  education.  The  one- 
ness of  interests  created  a  magnetic  influence 
wliich  seemed  almost  tangible.  With  such  a  back- 
ground, even  a  less  striking  program  and  array 
of  speakers  might  have  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 

As  to  the  educators  taking  part  in  the  program, 
nothing  need  be  said  further  than  to  name  a  few 
of  theni.  Such  names  as  Colonel  Francis  Parker, 
Mrs.  l>ank  Parker,  Professor  John  Dewey,  Jose- 
phine II.  Ix)cke,  Dr.  Chas.  McMurry,  Professor 
Denton  J.  Snider,  Amalie  llofer,  Professor  W.  L. 
Tomlins  and  Keverend  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  are  a 
sntHcient  guarantee  of  an  educational  treat.  These 
and  other  names  drawn  from  the  resources  of 
Chicago,  arouse  one  to  a  realization  that  that  city 
ha.s  beconK^  an  educational  center. 

lUit  above  audience  and  speakers,  the  great  ele- 
ment in  the  meeting  was  its  type  of  educational 
thought.  Indeed,  the  speakers  were  great,  be- 
cause they  lived  and  bore  a  great  message.  The 
audience  was  unusual,  because  it  was  held  in  the 
lx)nd  of  a  common  sympathy  and  insight  into  truth. 
The  points  touched  in  the  different  addresses 
were  many  and  varied.  They  seemed  to  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  child-nature  and  nurture.  But 
they  may  all  be  unified  under  a  few  principles 
well  known  and  universally  accepted,  and  lacking 
only  to  bo  practiced  in  order  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  These  will  be  briefly  stated,  together  with 
a  few  of  the  applications  made  of  them  in  the 
course  of  the  Convocation. 

1.  That  which  tfie  child  ia,  or  his  present  nature,  is 
(hf  first  factor  in  determining  the  process  and  ineans 
of  hii<  education.  Touching  upon  this  point  in  his  ad- 
dress, Professor  Dewey  of  Chicago  University  said  : 
"Every  failure  to  conform  to  this  law  (of  the 
child's  nature)  makes  our  effort  as  futile  as  that 
of  the  engineer  or  artist  who  fails  to  conform  to 
the  law  of  his  material.  We  would  not  attempt 
t<>  run  a  locomotive  without  understanding  its 
law  ;  but  we  do  attempt  to  run  a  child  without 
understanding  the  law  of  its  being.  The  present 
stage  in  a  child's  development  is  a  record  of  the 
past,  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  and  a  key  to  the 
present  dealing  with  the  child.  The  child  is  the 
past  race  concentrated." 

In  line  with  this.  Professor  Dewey  called  atten- 
tion to  various  child  characteristics  which  are  often 
looked  upon  as  mere  caprice,  but  which  to  the 
student,  reveal  kinships  to  prehistoric  man.  For 
example,  the  aflinity  which  children  show  for 
climbing,  especially  for  the  climbing  of  trees,  is  a 
rehc  of  the  nature  of  man  at  the  time  when  he  had 


not  yet  learned  to  provide  himself  with  shelter 
and  defence,  and  consequently  took  refuge  in  trees. 
Speaking  of  tlie  child's  present  condition  as  the 
key  to  our  dealing  with  him,  the  speaker  contin- 
ued :  *' We  must  deal  with  the  child  where  he /« 
— not  where  he  was  or  where  he  is  to  be.  He  is  an 
elusive  creature  and  our  efforts  are  of  little  avail 
unless  we  commence  with  what  he  is  and  ii<  doiwj. 

2.  That  which  tlie  child  is  to  become  or  his  poten- 
tial nature,  is  the  second  factor  in  determining  the 
process  and  means  of  his  education.  Colonel  Parker, 
in  his  excellent  address  on  '*The  Cliild  of  To-dav 
— ^The  Citizen  of  To-morrow,"  sought  thus  for  the 
end  to  be  reached  in  education.  '*  Wanted — an 
end  and  aim,  a  clear  distinct  goal  for  education  ! 
For  this  there  is  a  magnificent  reward  !  In  every 
other  profession  there  is  a  definite  aim.  The 
doctor  has  sickness  to  cure.  The  minister  has 
souls  to  save.  What  is  the  end  and  aim  of  educa- 
tion ?  The  aim  upon  which  the  practice  of  to-day 
is  based  is  knowledge.  Witness  the  examination, 
the  course  of  study,  the  public  ojunion  that  de- 
mands that  the  child  shall  go  through  the  book. 
Not  what  you  can  do,  but  what  you  knotr.^^ 

After  discussing  other  aims  which  are  held,  and 
setting  them  aside  as  inadequate,  he  set  forth 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  end  in  education; 
namely,  the  fitting  of  the  child  to  live  intelli- 
gently, sympathetically,  and  effectively /or  o^/i^'j.s. 
"The  school  should  be  a  little  community — an 
ideal  community.  The  child  should  be  a  citizen 
in  that  community.  *  *  *  If  Iknowan\'thing 
about  children,  this  is  the  greatest  thing  about 
them — they  want  to  do  something  to  be  of  use  to 
others.  Tliis  is  the  dim  and  vague,  but  strong 
and  deep  feeling  of  every  child.  Children  go 
wrong  because  they  fail  to  be  recognized.  The 
school  must  be  the  place  where  the  child  can  work 
out  his  life  for  the  good  of  others.  The  one  way  a 
child  can  work  out  his  life  is  to  live  for  the  com- 
munity. '  Education  is  not  a  preparation  for  life, 
it  is  life.' 

"What  is  the  core  of  morality  ?  It  is  the  feeling 
that  what  you  do  helps  others.  The  child  leads 
aloud,  he  writes,  he  paints,  he  works  for  others. 
No  child  is  too  small  to  feel  this  one  thing.  Fol- 
lowing this  one  guide,  we  are  made  everlasting 
students  of  education.  We  have,  as  yet,  but 
touched  the  hem  of  the  garment.  We  have  but 
bugun.  The  child  is  to  be  made  to  feel  his  dignity 
and  power  through  work  for  otliers,  not  through 
words  and  precepts." 

Speaking  upon  another  phase  of  this  point,  Miss 
Amalie  HoCer,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Magazine,  said:  "The  child  must  have 
typed  to  him  in  adult  life  that  to  which  he  is 
striving." 


.  i 
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l^he  dijjerent  phcwn  o/*  child  Uji\  inUUecifiaJ , 
moral  and  jthyxiral  an  hiseparahh/  relaled.  A  wit- 
iiesjs  to  this  truth,  was  the  entire  program  of  the 
Convocation  of  which  "Tiie  Child,'*  as  a  complex 
whole,  was  the  subject.  Particularly,  was  em- 
phasized the  fact  so  often  lost  sight  of  in  primary 
schools,  that  the  child's  physical  activity  is  tlie 
outflow  of  his  spiritual  natun;,  and  should  con- 
tinue as  such.  Said  Julia  E.  Bulkley  of  Chicago 
University :  *'  All  child  activity  is  in  harmony 
with  thought.  It  is  activity  from  need — from 
motive." 

Professor  S.  H.  Clarke,  also  of  Chicago  I'niver- 
sity,  injiistalk,  "A  Hint  on  Physical  Culture," 
said  :  **  Physical  culture  should  be  based  upon  in- 
centive. You  caimot  always  be  doing  thiti  (suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word  the  Profe.«sor  went 
through  a  series  of  rapid  and  violent  arm  exer- 
cises) without  making  your  mind  the  same  way. 
These  exercises  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but 
their  place  is  not  with  little  children."  Professor 
Clarke  advocates  the  substitution,  with  children, 
of  exercises  prompted  ( 1 )  by  imagination  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  upward  movement  of  the  arm  may  be 
had  by  the  imagined  lifting  above  the  head  of  a 
heavy  weight;  (2)  by  the  playing  of  physical 
games,  in  which  the  child  is  conscious  of  his  mo- 
tive, rather  than  of  his  action.  If  the  reverse  is 
true,  and  the  movements  are  made  consciously 
and  for  their  own  sake,  the  child  loses  his  spon- 
taneity, and  a  painful  self-consciousness  gradually 
takes  possession  of  him. 

The  converse  side  of  this  relation  between  mind 
and  body  was  brought  out  in  an  excellent  talk,  en- 
titled :  "Reflex  Action  of  Habitual  Bearings  and 
Attitudes  I'pon  Thought,"  by  Mrs.  Frank  Parker. 
The  simken  chest  and  drooping  head  are  not  only 
an  expression  of  fear,  but  they  constitute  a  posi- 
tion which,  ifjpersisted  in,  will  bring  al)out  in  the 
individual  a  shrinking  and  fearful  nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  active  chest  and  erect  head  slowly 
but  surely  strengthen  the  character  in  courage  and 
fearlessness.  Habitual  attitudes  in  children,  if 
rightly  understood,  give  a  clue  to  their  character. 
"  Character  development  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  physical  development." 

Professor  W.  L.  Tomlins,  in  six^aking  of  *'The 
Child  Voice,"  urged  that  the  music  work  given 
to  childi*en,  should  be  the  expression  of  a  musical 
thought,  rather  than  the  repi^ated  singing  of  the 
sciile.  "Do  not  give  much  nmsic  notation,"  he 
said.  ''It  is  a  mere  incident  that  the  tones  are 
arnuiged  as  they  are."  Professor  Tomlins  views 
the  scale  as  the  musical  aphabet ;  and  just  as  in 
toaching  a  child  to  read,  we  first  lead  liini  to  the 
consideration  of  a  thought,  leaving  the  alphabet 
to  be  learned  gradually  and  incidentally,  so  in 


music,  the  child  must  learn  tones  first  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  thought,  and  secondarily  and  inci- 
dentally as  elements  in  a  musical  scale  or  alpha- 
bet. 

4.  EdacatUm  w  the  pa^^ing  of  the  child  from  uhnt 
he  Uy  to  what  he  in  to  become  through  self  activity  and 
development,  rather  than  through  forced  activity  and 
Uaming.  The  subject  of  the  child's  own  activity 
was  more  thoroughly  considered  perhaps,  than 
was  any  other  on  the  program.  It  came  up  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  addresses,  and  was  the  topic 
of  several  earnest  general  discussions.  How  far 
shall  the  child's  spontaneous  activity  be  allowetl 
free  play,  and  at  what  point  shall  it  meet  and  be 
governed  by  law  ? 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam  in  a  paper  entitled,  **Js 
Spontaneity  Opposed  to  Law  in  the  School  and 
Kindergarten,"  said  :  "  Law  is  not  a  code  of  man- 
agement. It  is  a  principle  withcnit  which  life  could 
not  be  live<l  in  its  fulness  and  rightness.  Sponta- 
neity is  simply  one  form  of  the  working  out  of 
law — of  inner  necessity.  There  is  no  conflict  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Subjecting  a  child  to  law  is 
not  making  him  love  and  truly  ol)ey  law.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  guide  a  child — insinuate  into 
his  spontaneity  a  love  and  desire  for  the  right  and 
pure  and  good.  The  seed  must  and  will  germinate. ' ' 

Said  Professor  Denton  J.  Snider,  "Spontaneity 
is  the  law  of  childhood.  They  are  two  halves  (»f 
one  whole." 

Speaking  of  the  demand  that  the  learning  found 
in  present  school  systems  be  superseded  by  active 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Dr.  Chas.  Mc- 
Murry  said:  "What  a  relief  it  is  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  school  course  and  to  hide  inside  the 
covers  of  a  text-lx)ok  from  these  cruel  assaults  of 
the  outside  world  I" 

Dr.  Gunsimlus  charactc^rized  the  products  of  such 
false  teaching  as  cistt^rns,  tightly  walled,  well 
piped  and  full  to  the  brim  ;  contnisting  this  with 
the  figure  used  by  Jesus  of  the  "  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

5.  There  i*  an  order  in  this  devdopment.  Profess(»r 
Dewey  in  his  address  <m  "Growth  and  Unfolding 
of  the  Child's  Mental  Faculties,"  from  which  ex- 
tracts have  already  been  given,  said:  "There  is 
an  order  in  the  development  of  life.  If  we  knew 
what  that  statement  meant,  pnu'tically,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  systems  would  be  revolution- 
ized." 

He  briefly  outlined  four  periods  chai-acterizing 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  every 
normal  child.  These  stages  are  very  elastic  of 
course  as  to  their  time  limits,  some  children  reach- 
ing a  given  point  at  a  much  earlier  and  others  at 
a  much  lat^jr  period  than  the  average  child. 

a.    The  earliest  years  of  childhood  are  given 
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luainly  to  the  discovery  and  gradual  control  of  the 
physical  powers.  From  the  first  spusTuodic  move- 
ments of  hands  and  feet  the  child  gradually  passes 
to  the  directed  movements  of  handling  and  walk- 
ing. As  two  or  more  simple  movements  are  mas- 
tered, they  are  coordinated  and  there  comes  to  be 
unity,  or  harmony  in  the  expressive  acts. 

b.  The  period  of  occupation  which  succeeds 
infancy  is  marked  by  the  Ujndency  in  the  child  t^) 
reproduce  tlie  life  about  him  in  his  play.  There 
is  now  some  idea  back  of  all  his  doing.  lie  pounds 
Ix^cause  for  the  time  being  he  is  a  blacksmith,  or 
runs  because  he  is  an  imaginary  locomotive.  His 
consideration  of  a  walking  stick,  for  example,  does 
not  result  in  ideas  of  length,  smoothness  and  hard- 
ness, as  in  the  first  stage  but  in  its  transformation 
into  a  charger  upon  which  he  rides  into  a  fancied 
battle. 

The  kindergarten  is  admirably  adapted  to  this 
st^ige  of  the  child's  life,  (iames  and  interesting 
occupati(>n  are  of  necessity  the  means  by  which 
his  nature  expresses  itself,  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
kindergarten  these  are  carefully  selected  and  sys- 
tematically presented  brings  about  a  symmetry  of 
development  which  otherwise  would  be  impossible. 
When  it  is  known  that  most  children  are  yet  in 
this  sec<^nd  period  at  the  age  of  six  years,  the  neces- 
sity becomes  apparent  of  bringing  about  such 
changes  in  the  primary  school  as  will  Ix^ttcr  adapt 
it  to  the  child's  needs  at  this  particular  p(»int  in 
his  unfolding. 

c.  The  third  period  Professor  Dewey  designated 
as  one  of  interests.  The  child  has,  of  course,  had 
interests  from  the  first,  l^ut  in  the  preceding 
period  his  interest  was  in  the  thing"he  was  doing 
at  the  time  he  was  doing  it.  Now  it  takes  a  wider 
range  and  a  less  material  tone.  His  play  is  less 
physical  and  more  purposive.  He  feels  himself 
doing  many  tilings  which  he  dot^s  not  really  accom- 
plish, nor  indeed  expect  to  accomplish,  lie  talks 
a  great  deal  alx)ut  what  he  would  do  under  given 
circumstances. 

This  period  in  the  average  child  occurs  between 
the  ages  of  seven  or  eight  and  twelve  or  thirteen, 
"How  far  does  the  school  utilize  this  phase?" 
asked  Professor  Dewey.  Dr.  McMurry  also  em- 
phasized the  need  of  basing  school  work  uj)on  the 
natural  attinities  of  childhood.  The  work  of  the 
scho(»l  should  1x3  broad  enough  to  compass  a  child's 
inU^rests. 

d.  In  the  fourth  stage,  or  that  of  Adok-scence, 
the  child  atti'mpts  to  iK'come  conscious  of  social 
relationships.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  he  imagines 
others  think  of  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  Ix*- 
comes  critical  of  those  about  him.  These  symp- 
toms mark  the  dawning  of  a  s^)cial  self-conscious- 
ness. 


!       G.     A  final  lesson  t^iught  by  the  Convocation  was 
the  great  advantage  which  comes  from  a  sympathy 

I  l)etween  the  home  and  the  school.     At  those*  ses- 
sions were  mothers  and  teachers  discussing  together 

I  problems  relative  to  the  child  with  which  both 
had  to  de^l.     There  can  be  but  one  result  from 

j  such  a  condition  of  affairs — the  n»sult  which  always 

,  comes  when  two  forces  acting  upon  the  same  Ixnly 
act  in  hannony  instead  of  in  opposite  directions. 

The  school  must  take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  this  bond  of  sympathy.  It  is  a  system  while 
the  aggregate  of  the  parents  in  a  community  an» 
not.  The  school  is  the  organized,  equipped,  power- 
ful factor  and  as  such  is  looked  upon  with  more  or 
less  of  awe  too  often  mixed  with  distrust  and  oppo- 
sition by  a  large  percentage  of  its  patrons.  This 
feeling  could  Ikj  melted  away  by  one  genenition  of 
sympathetic,  earnest  teachers,  having  a  love  un- 
feigned for  the  other  half  of  humanity. 

When  the  child  sees  that  a  kindly,  charitable 
feeling  exists  between  his  parents  and  his  teachers, 
when  he  feels  that  the  two  great  forces  of  his  life 
are  pulling  in  harmony,  he  will  have  taken  a  long 
step  towards  learning  the  unity  of  the  universe. 
It  will  be  to  him  the  dawning  recognition  of  a 
world  order. 

Draavixo  in  the  Public  Schools.— I. 


Its  Aims  and  PuRrasES. 

To  be  a  success,  any  branch  of  the  public  scho<jl 
work  must  have  the  support  of  the  community, 
and  to  have  such  support,  the  parents  of  pupils 
and  others  interested  in  the  schools  nuist  have 
proof  of  the  true  value  of  that  branch  of  the  work. 

The  value  of  drawing,  or  better,  of  form  study 
and  drawing,  is  perhaps,  not  so  easily  seen  and 
appreciated  as  that  of  many  other  subjects  taught 
in  our  scho<jls,  but  we  l)elieve  that  it  has  been 
seen  and  recognized  on  a  much  broader  basis  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  than  formerly. 

When  drawing  was  first  introduced  into  tin* 
public  schools  of  our  country  it  was  taken  up  first, 
we  are  told,  by  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  Draw- 
ing was  then  i)laced  in  as  practical  a  hght  as  pos- 
sible, the  time  given  to  designing  being  the  lion's 
share,  as  thepubUc,  with  very  little  thought,  could 
see  the  immediate  practical  bearing  of  such  study. 
But  now  we  try  to  give  a  broader  development,  as 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  immediate 
practical  results  so  evident.  And  why  not?  Simply 
because  teachers  and  parents  are  much  more  alive 
to  the  development  of  the  child's  mind,  and  have 
a  truer  idea  of  what  education  is.  The  value  of 
any  study  is  now  considered,  by  the  average 
teacher,  mr)re  from  a  psychological  stand|)oint 
than  twenty  years  ago.     We  are  now  seeking  sub- 
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jt»ct.M  and  means  witli  wliich  to  develop  the  exist- 
ing powers  in  a  child's  mind,  rather  than  to  train 
his  memory  to  store  and  reproduce  printed  state- 
ments of  facts  at  the  expense  of  perception,  imag- 
ination, much  attention  of  the  best  kind,  and 
other  mental  powers.  Educators  claim  that  draw- 
ing is  one  of  these  subjects. 

liet  us  see  what  fonu  study  and  drawing,  when 
properb'  taught,  may  do  for  the  child.  We  might 
call  it  form  study  and  expression,  for  all  drawing 
should  be  the  expression  of  images  gained  through 
studying  fonn,  by  touch  as  well  as  by  sight.  Pupils 
must  have  models  to  study,  and  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  be  easily  handled.  The  writer  of  this  series  of 
papers  supposes  that  models  are  used  by  pupils  for 
form  study,  and  that  these  models  are  type  forms; 
that  is,  typical  of  many  like-formed  objects,  and 
embodying  the  same  principles  in  their  represen- 
tation. Every  drawing  must  have  back  of  it  a 
clear  mental  picture.  How  is  this  to  be  obtained 
and  of  what  use  is  it? 

Form  study  implies  observation,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  perceptive  power,  and  this  activity  not 
only  strengthens  the  faculty  itself,  but  adds 
images  to  the  mind,  and  these  images  will  be  clear 
and  correct  if  the  form  study  is  properly  con- 
ducted. In  the  drawing,  or  expression,  we  have 
a  test  of  these  images;  for,  as  clear  oral  expression 
can  come  only  from  clear  thinking,  so  correct 
drawing  can  come  only  from  correct  images,  and  the 
drawing  shows  the  exact  state  of  the  child's  mind. 

Anyone  who  can  see,  can  draw.  That  sounds 
extravagant,  but  is  it  not  true?  A  child  draws  an 
apple,  and  the  drawing  represents  the  object  much 
flatter  than  the  object  really  is.  He  doesn't  see 
but  that  it  is  all  right.  Plainly,  that  child  can- 
not see,  or  he  would  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  drawing.  His  mental 
imagine  is  not  correct.  Another  child  draws  the 
apple  and  he  represents  it  too  broad.  He  sees 
that  the  drawing  is  not  like  the  object,  but  can't 
tell  where  it  is  wrong.  He  can  see  more  than  the 
first  child,  but  not  enough  to  locate  the  faults  in 
his  work.  His  mental  image  is  not  correct. 
Another  child  draws  the  apple,  and  he  represents 
it  too  high.  He  sees  the  error,  and  corrects  it, 
making  it  like  the  object.  That  child  can  s/y.  He 
He  has  a  correct  mental  image,  for  which  kind  of 
an  image  we  should  strive  in  all  our  form  study. 

Many  say:  "I  can  see  a  beautiful  sunset,  but  I 
can't  represent  it — I  can't  make  a  picture  of  it." 
To  be  sure,  he  does  see  it,  but  not  clearly  and 
correctly.  He  doesn't  see  the  general  color  scheme, 
at  the  same  time  observing  its  elements,  the  shap(^, 
color,  and  relation  of  these  elements,  seizing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  essentials.  If  he  did,  he  could 
paint  it.      Ability  to  express  with  pencil  or  brush 


of  course  nece.ssitat<?8  a  certain  amount  of  manual 
power, — power  of  mind  over  hand,  but  beyond 
that  it  requires  only  observation.  However,  nian- 
ual  training  and  obsenation  will  not  make  pic- 
tures that  move  nations,  though  they  would  make 
representations  that  train  the  mind  in  many  way^J; 
for  the  soul  of  the  artist,  through  these  means, 
stirs  the  emotions.  If  anyone  is  lacking  this 
"divine  afflatus,"  the  observation  of  "the  goo<l, 
the  true,  the  beautiful"  will  help  to  develop  it. 
Ruskin  says:  **  In  the  sight  of  God,  all  knowledge 
man  can  gain  is  as  nothing  ;  but  that  his  soul,  be 
it  ignorant,  be  it  wise,  is  all  in  all,  and  in  the 
activity,  strength,  health,  and  well-being  of  th»s 
soul  lies  the  main  difference,  in  His  sight,  be- 
tween one  man  and  another.  And  that  which  is 
all  in  all  in  (lod's  estimate,  is  also,  be  assured, 
all  in  all  in  man's  labor ;  and  to  have  the  heart 
open,  and  the  eyes  clear,  and  the  emotions  and 
thoughts  warm,  and  quick,  and  not  the  knowing 
of  this  or  that  fact,  is  the  state  needed  for  all  the 
mighty  doing  in  the  world." 

Things  interest  children.  A  child  will  give  his 
attention  voluntarily  t<j  the  study  of  an  object, 
when  his  mind  would  be  in  far  Japan  were  you 
to  describe  some  form  to  him,  hoping  to  have 
him  to  get  a  clear  mental  image  second-hand. 
Voluntary  attention  is  what  we  want,  and  form 
study  and  drawing  will  develop  it,  if  properly 
presented. 

The  images  gained  through  perception  are  the 
store  in  the  mind  on  which  the  imagination 
draws.  In  our  work,  we  not  only  lay  by  a  supply, 
but  through  illustrative  work,  design  and  other 
exercises,  we  bring  the  imagination  into  activity, 
in  whicU  activity  it  calls  upon  the  stored  images, 
combining  them  variously,  and  through  its  own 
exercise,  every  faculty  grows. 

In  decisions  regarding  size,  shape,  proportion, 
relation  of  parts  and  placing  work,  the  reason  and 
judgment  are  develoiH.'d,  and  in  every  decision 
the  will-power  has  its  share  of  exercise. 

Not  the  least  important  is  the  manual  training 
resulting  from  form  study  and  drawing.  Every 
line  drawn,  every  model  handled,  every  clay 
model  made,  every  folding  of  paper  or  laying  of 
sticks,  is  fitting  the  child  to  be  a  ma.ster  at  any 
occupation  requiring  the  use  of  tiie  hands.  Ele- 
mentary manual  training  is  not  so  wide-spread  in 
our  schools  as  form  study  and  drawing,  and  let 
those  of  us  who  have  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former,  be  thankful  that  the  two  have  so  much  in 
common.  A  child  learns  by  doing,  l^onletimes 
a  child  cim  do,  who  cannot  think  readily,  and 
through  the  doing  his  whole  being  is  quickened, 
his  self-respect  and  power  of  self-reliance  strength- 
ened,  and  with  the  strength   of   will   developed 
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througli  making  muscles  do  his  bidding,  be  gains 
a  greater  power  over  tbe  faculties  of  bis  mind. 

Many  read  i)ages  of  description  in  connection 
with  history,  science  or  fiction,  and  no  clear  men- 
tal pictures  are  found.  Imagine  the  advantage  in 
power  to  visualize  that  a  child  has,  who  has 
been  trained  for  years  to  store  up  clear  imager, 
then  to  recall  them  and  make  with  his  imagina- 
tion, new  combinations,  suggested  by  what  he 
hears  and  reads.  Illustrative  work,  mucli  of 
which  is  given  in  our  public  schools,  is  a  great 
factor  in  developing  this  visualizing  power. 

Then,  there  are  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy, 
promptness  and  obedience  developed.  The  draw- 
ing lesson  will  show  a  schoors  good  and  bad 
pijints  regarding  descipline  and  habits  of  mind,  to 
a  j^reater  degree  than  any  other  subject. 

The  study  of  objects  broadens  immeasurably  a 
child's  horizon,  and   turns  his  mind   to   things 

utside  of  himself  and  away  from  the  evil  grafted 
m  his  mind  through  tlie  many  channels  that  evil 
always  finds. 

Trying  to  do  for  ourselves  helps  us  to  appreciate 
like  effort.*^  in  others.  Painting,  sculpture  and 
Mrchit<'cture  mean  more  to  those  who  know  the 
difliculties  connected  with  their  accomplishment, 
and  the  good  is  more  easily  recognized  by  those 
who  have  been  striving  to  achieve  it  themselves. 
This  appreciation  of  others  and  their  work  must 
jvsult  in  making  our  children  mon^  open-hearted, 
unselfish  and  broad. 

\Vc  hear  so  much  about  developing  the  individ- 
ual. What  helps  to  do  this  in  our  schools,  more 
than  form  study  and  drawing?  If  properly  taught 
it  is  each  for  himself  always,  and  the  work  of  each 
is  an  index  of  just  what  the  individual  is — of  Ins 
stren<rth  and  his  w(!akness,  of  his  past,  present 
and  futuie. 

Should  \\e  work  for  results?  No,  but  we  should 
jret  then),  for  if  the  pupiPs  mind  is  right,  his  ex- 
pression will  Ik.',  and  the  molding  of  the  mind  is 

in  the  hands  «»f  the  teacher. 

L.  DoKurr  IIalk, 

SujK^rvisor  of  l)rawing. 

K\  \N>N  ii.i.i:.  I.M»r.\N.\. 

I)KKI>S. 

I)(M-ds  survive  the  liters.     In  the  higln-st  and 
most  philMs.»j)liic  sense,  the  asserted  bnrvity  <»f  hu- 
man life  is  a  liciion.     The  act  remains,  though  the 
haiul  lh:it    \\n»ught   it    may  have  perished.     And 
wImmi  nur  spirits  >hall  have*  gone  to  their  account,    i 
and  the  <lu>(   of  our  IxMJies  shall  Ih'  blown  about    , 
l)y  the  winds  or  mingh'd  with  the  waves,  the  force 
wliicli  oin  life  shall  have  ini}>ress«.'d  upon  the  ma- 
chinery of   things  will  continue   its   momentum, 
and  \\ofk  out   its  destiny  upon  tht*  chai"act<'r  and   | 
happiness  of  nuv  descendants. — Jlifntn-  Mann.  , 


Indiana,  as  an  Octogknarian. 

"  Breathes  then;  a  nmii  with  .soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  hiiUHclf  hath  said 
This  is  my  (►wn  my  native  hiiid." 

—Scott. 

Since  patriotism  and  good  citizenship  are  such 
important  elements  in  the  education  of  the  young 
people  and  the  children  of  our  republic  ;  and  since 
that  part  of  our  national  life  which  lies  nearest 
their  own  homes  makes  the  strongest  impression 
on  their  minds,  and  since  Indiana  will  pass  her 
eightieth  mile-stone  on  the  eleventh  of  Deceml)er, 
1896,  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to  review  some  jwints 
of  interest  in  her  history.  We  can  well  afford  to 
cultivate  patriotism  upon  local  soil. 

Outside  the  New  England  group  there  are  but 
five  stat<js  in  the  union  smaller  tlian  Indiana, 
Although  one  of  the  lesser  states,  Indiana  has  very 
little  waste  land.  Her  :U),(XX)  square  miles  are  well 
watered  by  streams  and  lakes.  There  are  no  moun- 
tains within  her  borders  and  no  high  hills,  except 
those  along  the  Ohio  liiver.  Almost  all  the  stiite 
is  situated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  adapted  to  all  the  cereals  and  grasses 
grown  in  this  clinmte.  Though  touched  on  the 
north  by  Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Ohio  Kiver  and  on  the  west  by  the  Wabash,  yet 
the  stat<^  is  iMinetrated  by  no  navigable  stream. 

Our  state  is  rich  in  minerals,  coal,  building  stone, 
iron,  natural  gas,  and  oil.  The  extent  of  the  gas- 
fields  is  said  to  exceed  those  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  combined.  ( )ur  coal-fields  cover  7,000  square 
miles.  (  oal  is  found  in  twentv-four  of  our  ninetv- 
two  counties.  Our  mineral  springs  are  unrivaled 
for  medicinal  purposes.  Indiana  has  extensive 
quarries  of  excellent  limestone  and  sandstone.  This 
st(»ne  has  l)een  recentlv  used  in  some  of  the  finest 
public  buildings  and  residences  in  the  I'nited 
States. 

Three-fourths  of  the  st^t^.*  w^as  originally  covered 
with  forests.  It  required  twenty-five  years'  unre- 
strained destruction  of  trees  to  clear  out  two  hun- 
dred thousand  farms.  Alwut  one-fifth  of  the  state 
is  still  covered  with  timber,  which  is  now  worth 
more  than  the  land  on  which  it  stands.  Our  for- 
ests contained,  originally,  all  tlu!  varieties  native 
to  this  climate.  Next  to  the  soil  and  minerals 
timlxjr  was,  perhaps,  Indiana's  greatest  source  of 
natural  wealth. 

Indiana  has  l>een  occupied  by  the  Muundbuild- 
ers,  Indians,  French,  Knglish  and  Americar»s. 
l{<*mains  of  fort ilicat ions,  and  mounds  containing 
iuiplements  and  ornaments,  prove  that  a  prehis- 
t^lric  race  once  lived  in  this  stiite.  The  very  name, 
Indiana,  meaning  th<>  Indian's  land,  testitiesto  the 
former  presence  of  the  r^Mlmen.  The  Mianiis  and 
kindred  trilx'S  were  found  here  bv  the  French  ex- 
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plorers.  The  firj^t  trading-posts  wcri'  established 
at  Vinceniies,  Thonitown  and  Fort  Wayne  ;  the 
Wa])asli  Valley  beeame  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
French  foits  extending  from  the  (treat  T^ikes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  17t>3,  at  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  liiver,  together 
with  Canada,  was  ceded  by  Fram^e  to  England. 

By  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  devolution,  this 
territory  became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Some 
liistories  give  nnich  space  to  the  adventures  of 
John  Smith,  the  love  of  Pocahontas,  the  bigotry 
of  the  l*uritans,  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  and  the 
Boston  Tea-party,  but  an  event  which  led  to  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  and  then>bv  made  the  North- 
west  forever  free,  finds  little  or  no  mention.  For 
(fcorge  Rogers  Clarke  to  capture  from  the  British 
a  few  small  trading-posts  in  the  then  far  West,  and 
by  making  friends  with  the  Indians  t^>  gain  for  the 
colonies  the  dominion  of  a  vast  area,  was  not  re- 
garded as  very  important.  Yet  Washington  never 
fought  a  battle  which  brought  to  the  I'nited  States 
so  much  wealth  as  did  that  little  skirmish,  won  by 
(leneral  Clarke  and  his  band  of  troops,  at  Vin- 
cennes,  early  in  1779. 

The  Northwest  Territory  was  organized  and  its 
government  regulated  by  the  Ortlinance  of  1787. 
In  time,  the  five  states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigjin  and  Wisconsin,  were  fonned  from  this 
territory,  and  three  quarters  of  a  century  later 
when  secession  raised  it^  head,  there  went  forth 
from  thesi^  five  states  legions  of  brave  men,  to 
defend  and  i)eri)Ctuat<?  the  T'nion.  As  to  the 
wealth  of  the  territory  which  Clarke  gained,  it  is 
enough  to  sjiy  that  it  is  now,  perhajis,  great<*r 
than  thr  combined  wealth  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies at  the  time  of  the  I{evolu(i<»n. 

Fight  years  were  spent  in  struggles  with  the 
Indians.  Near  where  Fort  Wavne  now  stands,  in 
1794,  iieneral  Anthony  Wayne  iin't  and  completely 
routed  the  Indians  and  their  British  allies  from 
Canada,  and  avenged  the  sore  defeat  sustained  by 
(Jeneral  St.  Clair,  at  the  same  place,  thi-ee  years 
})n.'vious. 

In  the  tiist  vear  of  this  centurv  Indiana  was  es- 
tablished  as  a  sepanite  Territory.  It  then  contained 
all  the  Northwest  Territory  except  (Jhio.  Vin- 
cennes  was  the  capital.  In  1811,  at  Tippecan'K', 
(ieneral  William  Ilenrv  Harrison  defeated  the 
Indians  led  by  the  Frophet,  brothi'r<»f  Tecumsi'h. 
This  was  the  last  great  Indian  battle  in  Indiana. 
These  evrnts,  which  brought  security  and  freedom 
to^the  early  settlers  of  «»nr  own  stat<*.  >h«»uld  have 
much  the  sanir  interest  for  Hoosiers.  that  liunker 
llill  has  for  ]*»<»stonians.  or  the  battle  of  Saratoga 
for  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

Indiana  entered  the  sist«'rlnMMl  of  static  I>ecem- 


ber  the  eleventli,  ISIC.  Three  vears  before  thi.** 
Corydon  was  made  the  capital,  but  in  1825  the  new- 
capital,  Indianapolis,  was  laid  out  and  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  the  central  part  of 
the  state. 

Indiana  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  also  in  the  conflict  with  Mexico.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  her  action  during 
the  C\\'i\  War.  Some  one  has  said  the  best  hi.«st^)ry 
of  the  War  of  the  Rel)ellion  would  be  a  tnie  biog- 
raphy of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  so  the  l^est  history  of 
Indiana  during  the  conflict  1x4  ween  the  North  and 
the  South,  would  Ix*  a  true  biography  of  Oliver  V. 
^forton,  her  great  War  (iovernor. 

The  population  of  the  state  in  18VK),  waa2,:K)0,0t)t», 
and  our  state  now  ninks  eighth  in  the  Union,  in 
resi)ect  to  population.  The  center  of  population 
of  the  I'nited  States  is  located  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Indianapolis. 

Although  Indiana's  greatest  source  of  wealth  will 
doubtless  C(»ntinue  to  be  fann  products,  yet  the 
commercial  and  the  industrial  development  has 
been  nipid.  N<»  state  has  more  miles  of  railway  in 
proportion  to  territory.  Importation  of  foreign 
goods  is  so  great  that  Indianapolis  and  Evansville 
have  been  made  Ports  of  Entry. 

On  account  of  the  large  supply  of  hardwood,  the 
wood  industries  have  prospered,  and  our  state 
now  contains  some  of  the  most  important  wagon, 
furniture,  railway  car,  agricultural  implements, 
stave  and  heading  factories  in  t he  United  States. 

Before  the  di.^covery  of  natunil  gas  the  gla.«s  in- 
dustry was  unknown  except  at  Nt'W  Albany.  But 
with  the  development  of  natural  gas  as  fuel,  many 
new  industries  were  built  up,  among  these  several 
glass  factories,  which  are  among  the  largest  and 
bost  in  our  coniury.  The  most  important  is  the 
Diamond  Plate  <ilass  Works  at  Ivokomo,  which 
has  turned  out  the  largest  plate>  ever  made.  Indi- 
ana is  also  coming  to  the  fnmt  in  the  production 
of  cnide  oil.  Tin*  Iai*gest  rethiery  in  the  world  is 
at  Whiting,  l-nike  County. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  In<lianapolis  did  not  have 
a  populaticm  of  4S,(hkh),  now  it  has  nearly  12r>,()0(). 
The  wntnil  position  of  our  capital  in  the  middle 
West,  has  given  it  linos  of  c<»mmunicati<»n  from  all 
directions.  The  city  covi*rs  twenty-five  s<iuare 
miles.  It  is  the  twenty-fifth  city  in  the  Union  in 
population.  It  has  (Hie  of  the  grandest  soldiei-s' 
monuments  in  the  world.  Indianapolis  has  fifteen 
milroads,  and  alK>nt  three  hundn-d  trains  arrive 
and  dei)art  everv  twentv-f«»nr  hours.  These  roads 
reach  everv  count v  in  the  state,  exc«'pt  three. 

When  the  close  <»f  th«'  Kovolution  gave  to  a  fii'C 
jx'ople  the  control  <)f  a  gr«'at  <inj)ire.  the  fact  that 
the  safety  and  prosp4'ri I y  of  the  nation  dejxMide<l 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  was  s«»  well 
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uiulerstood  tliat  nearly  all  the  states  began  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
scliools.  Great  tracts  of  public  lands  were  donated 
for  this  purpose.  Indiana  owes  her  present  s^■s- 
toni  of  public  schools,  in  great  measure,  to  this 
policy  of  the  government.  No  state,  in  propor- 
tion to  wealth  and  population,  has  done  more  for 
IK)pular  educiition.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
higher  education  are  afforded  by  her  colleges  and 
universities,  her  normals,  and  polytechnic  school. 
In  1807  Vincennes  University  was  incorporated  by 
the  General  Assembly,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  in  Tiatin,  Greek,  French,  and  English  ;  also, 
in  mathematics,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  logic. 

The  lirst  school  teacher  in  Indiana,  of  which  we 
have  any  recijrd,  was  a  liberal  minded  missionary, 
who  was  forced  to  leave  France  during  the  French 
Revolution.  He  came  to  America  and  opened  a 
school  at  Vincennes.  Tho  next  school  of  which 
we  learn,  was  taught  near  Charlestown,  in  Clarke 
County,  in  1S0;{.  This  school  was  kept  "  from  sun 
to  sun,"  with  one  brief  int<irval  for  play.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  pioneer  school 
houses,  school  furniture,  and  school  methods. 
When  we  study  the  educiitional  hist<>ry  of  Indiana, 
wo  see  a  soveri'ign  state  rising  from  weakness  to 
p«>w<'r.  All  that  we  now  enjoy  was  secured  by  the 
privation  and  sufferings  of  the  pioneers. 

Among  the  things  which  most  distinguish  nud- 
crn  from  ancient  civilization  are  reformatorv  and 
Ix^nevolont  institutions.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  t«'achin<^s  nf  Christ  we  are  gradually  approach- 
ing the  idea  of  a  conunon  brotherhood.  Under 
these  impulses  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the 
unfortunate  are  provided  with  hospitals,  homes, 
and  asylums.  The  benevolent  enterprises  of  our 
State  are  praiseworthy. 

Indiana  has  given  the  country  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  lawmakers  and  authors,  that  have  re- 
flected honor  on  their  stat4'.  From  a  long  list  of 
men  famous  in  public  life,  we  select  the  names  of 
Owen,  Davis,  Morton,  C<>lfax,  Hendricks,  K.  W. 
Thompson,  and  Benjamin  Harrison.  Our  state 
has  contributed  to  literature  througli  Eggleston, 
Wallace,  Tliley,  Kidpath,  and  others. 

"  In  mines  and  manufactories,  in  agricultural 
and  connnenv,  as  in  the  increase  of  general  in- 
telligence and  culture  among  her  citizens,  Indiana 
is  fast  reaching  a  ix)sit ion  that  promises  Ijoth  for 
the  state  and  her  inhabitants  a  bright  and  happy 
intun'." 

One  of  our  own  prH'ts,  Mrs.  Sanih  T.  Bolton,  has 

heautifullv  voiced  lovaltv  to  Indiana  in  the  fol- 

lowing  stanzas  : 

'    riiou'jh  many  Ismd  Il.iliaS  clinic. 
Ami  <all  llclvctias  lan«l  sublime. 
J  ell  (;ania'>  ]»raiH*  in  )»rosc  and  rhynu-. 
And  worship  old  lli^pania; 


The  winds  of  Heaven  never  fanned. 
The  ciiX'liuK  sunlight  never  spanned 
The  borders  of  a  better  land 
Than  our  own  Indiana. 

"  Encrowned  with  forewt  gran<l  and  ohl, 
Enthroned  on  mineral  wealth  untoM, 
('(•ininK  her  w)il  to  yellow  gold, 

Through  labor's  great  arcana  ; 
.She  fosters  commerce,  seien<'e,^art, 
With  willing  hands  and  generous  heart. 
And  sends  to  many  a  foreign  mart, 

Prod\iets  of  Indiana. 

"  Where  late  the  birchen  wig\vam  stood, 
Or  Indian  braves  their  game  pursued, 
And  Indian  maids  were  wtm  and  wooed. 

By  light  of  soft  Diana  ; 
Fair  eitie>!  as  by  magie  rise, 
With  church  towers  i*ointing  to  the  ^kies. 
And  schools  that  charm  the  world's  wide  eyes, 

To  fair  young  Indiana. 

"  .\nd  where  s<»me  lifty  years  ago. 
Tlie  settler's  wagon  luml»ered  slow 
Through  mud,  and  mire,  and  frozen  snow, 

O'er  hillside  and  .s*ivannah. 
The  steam  car,  with  its  fiery  eyes. 
Like  some  ma<l  demon  pants  and  flies. 
Startling  the  erhoes  witli  its  cries, 

Throughout  all  Indiana. 


V 


"  Hut  even  while  our  hearts  ivjoice, 
In  the  dear  homeland  of  our  choice, 
\\v  should  with  one  united  voice, 

(rive  thanks,  and  sing  ho.>tanna 
To  Him  who.se  love  and  Ixmnteous  grace, 
(iave  to  the  people  of  our  race 
A  freehold,  an  abiding  place, 

In  fertile  Indiana." 

Lenoiia  Newli.v  Hobbs. 
lii.ouMiN<;i».\i.K,  Indiana. 
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It  is  not  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  diil- 
dren  that  they  should  know  the  length  of  all  the 
gn*at  rivers,  or  the  height  of  all  the  great  moun- 
tains, upon  the  globe ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to 
their  happiness  that,  they  should  love  one  another, 
and  do  as  they  would  be  done  unto.  A  life  s]>ent 
in  obscurity  and  supported  by  daily  toil  may  be 
full  of  blessings;  but  no  worldly  honors  however 
high,  or  wealth  however  boundless,  can  atone  for 
one;  dereliction  from  duty  in  acquiring  them. — 
I  for  ace  ^filun. 


**  Life-earnestness  is  the  gift  of  gifts,  and  the  in- 
spired work  of  the  true  teacher  knows  no  bounds, 
except  those  which  (iod's  horizons  and  laws  of 
spiritual  gravitation  impose.  She,  who  is  always 
at  her  best,  being  and  doing  the  best  that  then 
and  then^  in  her  lies,  with  no  suggestion  of  stint 
and  every  unconscious  suggestion  of  love,  of  solic- 
itude, of  self-sacrifice,  is  giving  off  virtue  from  her 
very  garment's  hem." — Di:.  .S.  L.  Eliot. 
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J      .\  liri'- rif 'lif'tMtldii  uork. 
;;     -fi'-lliiii.'    rh*'    iw-r—Hr;.    M«»r«l-    '<»    •  x|»r»  —    iln.* 

rh/fii;(tir  ulw'ti  tiu- iiiiii'l  i-  '  iilTi* 1   ui'li  rlit- 

iihjir'l  /i|  tliMfiiflir. 

t.     A  lifi«- 'if  work  In    ibvlii'li   ilf   'lilVD'tilt   j'<iiii(-   tii 
flu- wor<l*  »ir»-   work.1'1  mif.   fic-ihir  w  ;f  h   rh«; 
s/riMinr)'  iVtr  f  li«-  itiMi'  lilrif 
•t      li'iiMiii'.'  »ij»  li-t-  of  wor'l-  fr»)i:i  -f»iii-   tlii-ir  "■|wll- 
in:^  Hii'l  till-  tiiiHl'i  -^i-  of  li>t-  of  'Aopl-  liifo  rooT- 
iiii'l  iiMix' -. 
\'.     1 1  hi-t  ifi?i' l)i<   |»r<»' •■'liir-    iii<ii''l(   of    i|ii     fiVi-    |ih.i-<  -    o:' 
-|ii  Iliru'  .Wft  k  iii'li'Ht*  'I  .ilio\i- 
\  (.      I  i-i  '  \  I  111.  \  I    I'i:f\i  ii'i.i.-   v\  jtli   u  hi'  li  tilt    ,i'i«i\<-    i-    ill 
l.'iriiMiii> 

N"ii  I  III-  ti-ti'li'-r  >iioiil<l  iii>it«,<  ,!  '  iiii-r.iiii  i-Miiit 
lo  li  >i'l  thi  '  ItiM  into  III*-  li.iliii  iif  i»li<«*r\  iir_'  i;in<.'ti;i^<- 
form-  in /ill  hi-  wiiit'ii  Work  Won!  Ii*l-  for  -|»tli- 
iifj  iiiiis  h'-  niMii'-  «i>  follou-  ' 

1  I..-i-i»f  uor'l-  uith  'lirh'-nlt  »'inih;iiatii»n-  to 
n|»i<-*  m  t)i»-  •h-ni'  nfiiry  •'•ini'l-. 

•.'  I.i.f-of  \\«ir<l>  of  tin  .•ann-  |Monii:i(  iiiiioii  u  iih 
'lithtin.'  -iM-IlinLr  an*!   irniinin:; 

\\iii'l-«»;    liki' -|M-]|ini.'.    hut    iwo  «ir   ni'in-   jiro- 
nniif  iiilioii-  iiiiil  iiM  aniii:.'- 

.-II    |,  i;M  -  I.;  1 1,  "Ijilr  <  o:ir>'   III   *tiii|\ . 

T\n-  rriticiHin  i.-  licin^  iiiiulc  (if  tlic  pii)>li('S(')t(i(>i< 
Hint  tln'V  <lo  not  h<mh1  out.  as  K*>'>^i  siM-llrrs  as  llioy 
did  a  h"W  yrarn  n^tt.  Tli<;n'  i-,  no  donbt,  soni*' 
f(Min<Iali(»n  fnr  ihr  a.*s.'^<'rtion.  Huf  nrasnn  for  it  in, 
that  the  ])tipil.^  in  tlic  schools  now  do  not  d('V<»t<.> 
ncailv  HO  inticli  tinn-  to  IhiH  Md)i<'('t  as  thrv  did  a 
frw  yi-ars  a'j:o.  When  tin*  NMit<'i'  was  a  pupil  in 
t Im*  giaih'H,  In-  had  two  H[>4'IIin^  N'ss<»ns  racli  <Iay, 
and  a  "HiH'llin^":  l«'<"  almost  <'V<tv  Friday  aftor- 


r»i>»iV..     Ar.'i  '.i-iirt  wa.-  r^-'C  :iV.  .  d^irimr  r.h«T  n:«:nt-h* 
'it  ^.\i*'}*}\  Ln  •vinr^^r.  tlirrv  w-  ■:!.!  he  an  av^rncpr  • -r 

ar  night,  ar.d  a  larz*r  per  i.-nnr.  -.-i  time  t-r  -roi'\ 
was  «lev'-it«sd  C'?  In:arriir.:r  ri..  -pell  rr'»vr\-  w..ni  ir.  '.]■_•: 
-Tfiall  di<:ti''inar7  'indrr  the  '.»-fer  or  lettr-r*  .ir.- 
ri'junct^i-  Iri  thi*  way.  a  very  larze  pn:'ptjrrfvrx  -or 
rirue  wa.«  5nv'=-n  to  the  meiiion/in:£«..i  wonls.  I  ah. 
.rur«='  the  writer 'S  ♦rxp'^rien^e  w;i.-  n«>r.  an  i.*«'lar*7i: 
one.  Now,  the  Tp^rliir.ji  catch  i.«  practi«'aH>  a 
thinir  of  the  pa.-t.  and  n'-t  ^j  m»n.*h  time  is  iriv*^r. 
t"  tFie  .Ttihjeri  in  a  f'-rriial  '^av  in  the  *ch"«''l.  Th«- 
<'pie!jti"n  i-  n-it  ^htrther  rhi.-j  t'.'nrner  dev-.tti'-n  t-- 
tht:  .-iibj»-irt  wa.Ta;r'^>l  rhin^r,  b« it  whether  it  na« 
th»-  \^:-:'X  thin'^  f'-r  the  •-d'i»rarion  ot  the  pripi:. 
Tlien  there  wa.r  lirr.lr.  or  n*-  time  ;;iven  to  history. 
Iit»=*nitiire.  "r  primary  -oience.  Now,  ni«"»re  ^r  les.- 
att»'nti<>n  i.-  given  ro  thes*.-  lines.  Then,  the  pupil-? 
roiild  ?«ji»:ll  a  j^at  many  iii'.»re  words  than  they 
had  idea^:  and  now,  they  m^-re  frequently  hav^r 
more  iiieji.-  than  words  which  they  can  spell  cor- 
r*;ctly.  Wliich  Cifntlition  is  bett*^r  for  the  pupil? 
While  the  sch'^'l  may  have  f^rre«l  in  giving  t"; 
•spelling  more  tlian  it?  Amwi  «»f  riuie  a  few  years 
ago,  it  ia  probably  true  tliat  its  t».'ndency  \<  now  t^ 
go  to  the  othfr-r  extreme.  an»l  'ziv«^^  it  less  attenti*>n 
than  it.«  imiK.»rtano.*  demands.  In  tact,  the  ntott 
extreme  p^jj^ition.  htdd  in  a<.>me  quarters,  Ls  t«^  give 
it  no  systematic  tn-atment,  but  allow  it  to  be  swal- 
lowe<l  up  by  «»thfr  branche?*  of  study,  and  receive 
attention  only  incidentally. 

Thesfrcxtnfm*'  views  nf  spellinir  must  grow  out  t>f 
a  lack  of  careful  attention  to  tlu,*  scofie  of  the  sub- 
jwt,  and  its  relativi-  I'ducatitinal  value.  Ha.s  spell- 
inj(  any  di.stin^t  s<.'ojKf.  and  tllX•^  it  merit  aysiematic 
tn-atment  and  a  plar*e  on  ilie  >cho<jl  program? 

Then.-  is  a  gpiup  of  ^ubj»'Cis  called  language 
stiKlies.  They  an- grammar.  (•omi)*»sition,  readiiijf, 
literature,  six.dlinu'  and  writing.  The  unifying 
thought  in  language  i.«J  lliat  language  involves  a 
known  object,  the  fxj>res.-i'»n  and  their  corrt»s- 
iwind«'nce.  The  variety  of  emphasis  placed  on  ih»* 
known  object  is  tin*  ba>is  tor  jrramniar,  conip<.>si- 
tion.  reading  and  literature.  If  tlu*  attention  isr>n 
the  object,  and  it  is  \ iew»d  as  a  thing  with  an  at- 
tribute, it  is  the  basis  for  grammar.  If  the  known 
object  is  viewed  as  a  ?<»mfthing  t<»  Ix.'  expressed 
for  the  puri>os<'  nf  pnjihicing  a  certain  effect  in 
miwii  one,  it  is  the  basis  for  composition.  If  the 
known  object,  real  or  /'/*■///,  is  viewed  as  a  some- 
thing aln*ady  exj>rc.*!9<'d  fur  the  purpose  of  pnKluc- 
ing  a  change  in  one,  it  is  the  basis  for  reading.  If 
the  known  obj<'ct  is  viewed  as  an  idi-alized  object 
exprcpsed  for  the  purjxise  of  prodiu-ing  an  effect  in 
one,  it  is  the  basis  lor  literature. 

The  variety  of  omj)ha>is  placed  on  the  expres- 
sion, is  the  ba.-is  f«ir  writing  and  sindling. 
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If  the  expression  is  viewed  as  to  its  visible  char- 
acters in  relation  to  their  script  form,  it  is  the 
basi:?  for  writing. 

If  the  expresj^ion  of  the  known  object  is  viewed 
as  a  symbol  composed  of  a  succession  of  characters 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  sound,  it  is  the  basis  for 
f*pelling.  Hence,  spelling  gets  its  subject-matter 
mainly  from  the  emphasis  of  the  expression  side. 
The  activity  involved  in  the  subject  of  spelling  is 
the  language  activity,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the 
particular  phase  of  the  expression  stated  above. 

Note. — For  a  discussion  of  language  as  a  branch 
of  i^tudv,  see  Vols.  I  and  II  of  Inland  Educator. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  fonnal  discussion  of  the 
method  further,  but  turn  attention  to  the  lines  of 
work  in  spelling.  This  subject,  like  every  other 
branch  of  study,  has  it«  tJieory  and  art  sides.  These 
cannot  be  divorced,  because  one  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  other.  The  theory  is  the  life — the  bmis 
-  the  organizing  element  of  the  art  side.  To  learn 
spoiling,  the  pupil  needs  to  learn  both,  and  in  do- 
ing this,  ho  follows  the  same  general  psychological 
process  that  he  does  in  other  subjects,  viz  : 

First,  he  studies  particular  facts. 

Second,  he  grasps  the  general  law  or  principle. 

Third,  ho  nia.sters  particulars  by  applying  the 
concept  or  law  to  them. 

The  circuit  of  thinking  is  not  from  the  particu- 
lar to  the  general,  nor  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular, but  from  the  particular  to  the  particular 
tlirough  the  general.  The  first  two  steps  l^ear 
most  strongly  on  the  theory  side,  and  the  last  one 
immediately  on  the  art  side. 

There  is  one  line  of  work  then  which  mav  be 
very  properly  called  the  basal  line  of  w*ork,  or 
learning  how  to  sjiell,  and  a  practice  line  of  work, 
which  is  the  practice  or  drill  side,  in  which  the 
power  to  spell  is  made  strong. 

We  have  not  iced  the  scope  of  the  subject,  and  now 
wo  shall  notice  some  of  the  most  important  feat- 
ures of  what  we  have  called  the  basal  line  of  w^ork. 
1.  The  pu])il  should  grasp  early  the  principle  of 
nnalof/if  in  fifrm  and  npund  in  nvnh. 

The  pupil  first  sees  the  principle  to  some  extent 
by  dealing  with  simple  words  as  wholes;  as  pan, 
ran,  man,  etc.;  hat  cat,  rat,  etc.;  dog,  log,  hog,  etc. 
Then  as  ho  begins  to  analyzfe  words  into  their 
parts  as  standing  for  their  corresponding  sounds, 
he  reaches  snme  of  the  simple  laws  of  representa- 
tion, based  on  the  law  of  analogy  ;  as, 

a.  a  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  must  be 
followed  by  o,  as,  in  mate,  rat€,  hate, 
skate,  date,  late,  etc. 

b.  ft  is  followed  bv  a  consonant  onlv,  as  in 
hat,  mat,  rat,  sat,  bat,  etc. 

So  ho  obs(»rves  many  simple  laws,  which,  as  he 
advances,  In*  may  grasp  in  still  more  general  form. 


This  work  is  derived  from  his  language  work,  and 
is  not  only  a  basis  for  spelling,  but  also  his  read- 
ing, and  incidentally,  all  the  work  he  does. 

2.  Early  in  the  course,  perhaps  about  the  second 
grade,  the  pupil  should  master  the  table  of 
equivalents.  First,  of  the  vowels,  and  second, 
of  the  consonants. 

111.    The  sound  of  a  (long)  is  represented  by 
a,  as  in  pray  ;  by  e,  as  in  prey  ;  by  ai,  as 
in  brain,   stain,  etc.;  by  ei,  as  in  veil, 
and  perhaps  other  ways. 
Working  out  each  vowel  with  each  sound,  and 
then   each    consonant    with  each  sound,   where 
there  is  more  than  one,  equips  the  pupil  with  ma- 
terial that  is  essential  to  his  power  over  words.    It 
helps  to  make  spelling  more  than  the  more  mem- 
orv'  of  separate  words. 

3.  The  mastery  of  the  rules  for  spi'lling  certain 
classes  of  words.  For  example — "in  a  word 
ending  in  final  ccnsonatit  preceded  hy  single  vonrly 
tfiefinaJ  consonant  is  douhUd  when  adding  a  sufiix 
beginning  with  a  voweW'  as  in  betting,  fretting, 
putting,  etc. 

These  rules,  when  mast^'red,  give  the  pupil  a 
major  premise  in  thinking  the  spelling  of  certain 
classes  of  words. 

4.  The  mastery  of  the  common  way  of  representing 
sounds  in  wordG.  For  example :  xh  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  shut,  shade,  shore, 
etc.  The  sound  of  /  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as 
in  particle,  principle,  startle,  otc. 

Here,  the  pupil  should  not  l)e  allowed  to  reach  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  common  way  from  a  few  words 
that  he  may  think  of  at  one  sitting,  but  from  the 
making  of  a  large  list  by  searching  the  speller  and 
dictionary,  and  from  his  other  lessons. 

5.  Work  with  words  formed  on  different  bases : 

a.  Derivation,  as  position,  posited,  composite, 
expose,  depose,  comp<j8e,  etc. ;  benevolent, 
malevolent,  etc. 

b.  Suffixes,  as  in  ex,  com,  l^ne,  male,  etc. ; 
ion,  ing,  etc. 

c.  Meaning,  as  principle,  principal;  rite,  write; 
cite,  site,  sight;  strait,  straight,  ete. 

G.     Rules  for  syllabication  and  accent. 

These  six  phases  of  work  are  to  be  distributed 
through  the  grades  so  that  each  shall  be  a  basis  for 
the  ones  that  follow  as  far  as  possible. 

Having  noticed  briefly  the  basal  line  of  work 
which  is  intended  to  make  the  pupil  master,  to 
a  fair  degree,  of  the  common  principles  on  which 
the  spelling  of  wonls  is  based,  we  shall  next  notice 
the  line  of  work  which  we  have  called  the  art,  or 
application  side.  This  falls  into  two  phases  : 
1.  A  line  of  work  would  be  taken  in  each  grade 
after  the  second,  which  is  to  be  special  and 
critical  work,  with  words  as  to  the  difficulties 
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involved  in  them.    The  teacher  selects  words 
which  are  adapted  to  dniw  upon  the  pupil's 
knuwled^  of  tne  principles  of  spelling  as  far 
as  learnt-d,  and  may  treat  them  as  follows : 
(1.)    Have  pupils  point  out  the  difficulty  in 

each  word. 
(2.)    Have  them  show  why  thev  think  the 
point  a  difficulty.    Here,  of  course,  the 
pupil  draws  upon  his  knowledge  of  gen- 
erals learned  before. 
CI.)    Have  them  point  out  the  thing  to  l)e 
remembered  about  the  spelling  of  the 
word. 
( 4. )    Have  them  ^x  the  spelling  by  repetition, 

both  orally  and  in  writing. ' 
A  line  of  work  intended  to  give  trcedom  in  ap- 
plication : 

a.  By  having  the  pupil  learn  a  liberal  list  of 
examples  under  each  point  studied. 

b.  By  drill  on  the  difficult  words  occurring  in 
his  lessons  from  day  to  day.  Teaclier 
placing  such  words  on  the  board  for  obser- 
vation in  recitation  when  they  are  in  con- 
nection with  their  meaning,  and  then 
testing  them  frequently  orally,  and  in 
connection  with  their  written  exercises. 

c.  Bv  miscellaneous  drills  on.  miscellaneous 
lists  of  words. 

While  spelling  is  not  so  important  in  educational 
value  as  history,  geography,  natural  science,  gram- 
mar, reading  or  arithmetic,  it  is  import-ant  enough 
to  merit  some  time  for  systematic  treatment,  and 
is  too  important  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  subjects.  It  may  be  re-inforced  in 
all  other  studies  because  it  has  its  application  in 
them,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the  ground  for  its  correl- 
ation with  them.  It  is  adapt<?d  to  give  a  high  de- 
gree of  discipline  to  observation,  memory,  imagin- 
ation, conception  and  inference.  It  also  gives  the 
pupil  important  knowledge  of  a  phase  of  language 
which  is  necessary  to  his  mastery  of  language  as  a 
means  of  communication.  Hence,  it  is  an  organic 
part  of  the  course  of  study,  and  cannot  be  omitted, 
or  even  slighted,  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
whole. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  a  course 
in  spelling  for  the  grades,  but  to  suggest  the  lines 
of  work  which  may  be  easily  adapted  to  suit  the 
grades  in  the  particular  kind  of  school  in  which 
the  subject  is  taught. 

A.  11.  Charm  AX. 


Guziot's  History  of  Civilization'. 

(lACtures  VII  uiid  VIII.  pp.  18«*»-"J10.) 

I.ECTIRE  VII. 

THE  RISE  OF  FREE  CITIF>. 

1.  .Suminnrize  the  points  of  oonirast  hrtwron  the  cities  in 

tlu'  rjth  ami  lliosc  of  tlio  isth  conturv. 

2.  .Strtti*  of  tin*  cities  from  tlie  5ili  to  tin?  loth  century, 
'i.    Importance  of  the  charters. 

Social  ami  moral  etleets  of   the   enfranchisement  of 

citie.". 
Wen*  the  cities  free  or  scn'ile  durinp  tlie  fenMal  njgime  ? 
How  (lid  tlie  cities  grow  durinj;  the  feudal  em  ? 
How  did  Ihe  cities  gain  enfmncrhisement?    Results  of 

tlie  enfranchisement  of  cities: 

a.  rnchan^red  relation  to  the  ijovemment. 

b.  Fr>rmation  of  a  new  class  in  xxnety. 

c.  Slru;j^irle  of  class^"*. 
<;auses  of  the  i»oliiicul  humility  of  the  Burgesses. 
Internal  government  of  the  cities. 

Lectike  VIII. 

EKRol'E  FUUM  THE  12TH  TO  THE  llTH  CENTCRY.      THE  (RrSADES. 

1.  The  rise  of  fuitinnnlifij  as  thf  i"<sential  f«'ature  <listin- 
u'ui.vhinunnMlern  Kurope  from  the  Kurojie  of  the  early 
auev. 
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2.  Periods  in  the  development  of  European  ci>'lllzatlon. 

o.    Origin. 

b.  Experiments. 

c.  Development.    The  cnuadet  the  greatest  event  of 
the  second  periml. 

3.  Cliaracteristics  of  the  Crusaders. 

a.    rniversal. 

h.    National.    In  wliat  sense? 

c.    Outcome  of  the  heroic  in  the  nation. 

4.  What  influen<»e  put  an  end  to  the  crusader. 

5.  Causes  im[H'IIing  Europe  into  the  crusades. 

a.  The  moral  impulse;  religious  zeal  against  the 
Mohammedan. 

b.  The  six'ial  state  of  Europe,  demanding  enlarge- 
ment. 

6.  How  <li<l  the  crusades  aftW't  the  relation  of  the  laity  to 

Rt»me  ? 

7.  Influence  of  the  crusades  on  the  .small  fiefs?    On  cen- 

tralization? 

Dnturt  VII. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  FREE  aTIES. 

In  this  lecture,  M.  Guizot  points  out  the  influ- 
ence exerted  during  the  Miadle  Ages  by  those 
miniature  republics  known  as  the  **  Free  "Cities." 
A  brief  review  of  the  hist^irical  facts  upon  which 
M.  txuizot's  philosophic  discussion  is  basedf  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  his  comments  and  conclu- 
sions. 

In  France,  German,  Italy,  and  other  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  there  were,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  numerous  towns  which  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing charters  from  their  over-lords,  either  bv  force 
of  arms  or  by  purchase.  In  some  cases,  tne  city 
exercised  sovereign  power,  and  maintained  only  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  emperor  or  king.  Their 
establishment  was  the  result  of  a  slow  evolution- 
ary process,  the  steps  of  which  we  will  now  trace. 

I'here  was,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  remarkable  series  of  migra- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  These 
tribes  were  making  encroachments  upon  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  were  bringing  with  them  new 
ideas  and  modes  of  life.  The  Romans  were  fond 
of  city  life,  and  were  continually  founding  cities 
in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  German  in- 
vaders, on  the  contrary,  had  a  contempt  for  city 
life,  and  preferred  to  live  in  the  rural  districts. 
As  a  result,  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  cities 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Germ'anic  conquests. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  civilization  reaches 
its  highest  development  in  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  Germans  were  not  slow  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  The  result  wa.«,  that  many  old 
towns  were  rebuilt  and  new  ones  founded.  The 
needs  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  advance  of 
civilization  generally,  made  the  establishment  of 
towns  imperative.  Now,  the  feudal  system, 
when  introduced  into  Europe,  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  flourishing  cities  ;  these  became,  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  system,  and  were  subject  to  the  various 
and  oppressive  feudal  dues  and  exactions.  Many 
of  the  cities  had  grown  rich  in  manufacturing  ancl 
trade,  and  from  them  money  was  of ttimes  exacted 
by  the  extortion  of  the  feudal  lords.  The  time 
came  when  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  a 
"general  insurrection, '*  due  to  causes  lareely  sim- 
ilar, occurred  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  resulted 
in  establishing  the  practical  independence  of  the 
towns; or,  in  what  Guizot  calls  "  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  cities."  This  "general insurrection  " 
of  which  Guizot  speaks,  continued  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  left  manv  of 
the  cities  republics,  or  independent  state.<».  ll'he 
Gennan  towns  were  subjected  to  but  very  little 
outside  supervision,  and  the  It^ilian  city-republics 
had  practically  none. 
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It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  consider  the  Ital- 
ian and  German  towns  more  in  detail,  as  these 
affc»rd  the  best  types  of  free  cities  of  the  Middle 


Agei?. 


THE  ITALIAN  CTTY-REPUBLICS. 


The  free  cities  of  Italy  were  first  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  fu>it  in  importance.  These  cities  had 
been  more  generously  treated  by  the  Germanic 
trilx^s  than  the  cities  in  neighboring  countries, 
and  were  also  less  molested  by  the  feudal  lords, 
since  feudalism  was  not  as  strong  in  Italy  as  else- 
where. Their  trade  with  the  East,  was,  nowever, 
the  principal  cause  of  their  importance.  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  other  Italian  cities,  had  amassed 
enormous  wealth  in  the  lucrative  eastern  com- 
merce. Political  power  followed  in  the  wake  of 
material  prosperity,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  find  in  Northern  Italy 
about  200  cities,  practically  independent,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  the  emperor  or  pope 
only  in  a  merely  nominal  way. 

The  condition  of  Italy  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Ancient  Greece,  when  the  city  was  the  political 
unit.  The  civilization  of  these  little  Italian  com- 
monwealths was  the  highest  which  Mediaeval 
Kurope  produced. 

For  mutual  defense  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  German  emperor,  the  cities  of  Northern 
Italy  formed  the  Lombard  League,  with  Milan  at 
its  head.  An  important  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  cities  were  successful,  and  in  1183,  the 
Treaty  of  Constance  assured  them  the  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  They  made  a  good  banning  in 
federal  government,  but  their  patriotism  was  ^a/, 
and  not  nattomtL  This  was  fatal.  The  rallying  cry 
of  Venice  was:  "Venice  first,  Christians  next, 
and  Italy  afterwards."  They  were  not  broad 
enough  to  present  a  united  front  to  a  common 
enemy,  hence,  the  league  is  soon  shattered,  and 
the  individual  cities  reduced  to  foreign  subjection. 

THE  FREE  CITIES  OP  GERMANY. 

The  Hanseatic  League  (1360)  was  to  Germany, 
what  the  Lombard  League  was  to  Italy.  About 
eiglity-tive  of  the  cities  of  Northern  Germany, 
combined  in  this  league  for  common  defense 
against  the  plundering  feudal  nobles  and  the  num- 
erous pinites  which  infested  the  seas.  These  cities 
were  largely  self-governing,  but  never  attained 
the  degree  of  freedom  accorded  to  the  Italian 
cities.  The  league  was  a  power  during  the  period 
of  its  prosperity,  but  was  dissolved  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

M.  Guizot  devotes  an  entire  lecture  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  these  mediajval  cities, 
yet,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  summarize  and  em- 
phasize some  of  what  seem  to  be  most  important 
points. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint,  these  cities  are 
important,  since  they  developed  into  the  great 
trade  centers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  modem  European  commerce. 

From  an  artistic  and  literary  standpoint,  the 
cities,  particularly  those  of  Italy,  are  of  surpassing 
importance.  In  the  pages  of  Florentine  history, 
we  find  the  names  of  Dante,  Michael  Aneelo,  Gal- 
ileo,  Vespucci,  The  Medici,  and  others  of  scarcely 
less  importance  in  literature,  art,  and  science. 

In  these  cities,  representative  or  self-govern- 
ment was  developed.  Their  inhabitants,  as  Gui- 
zot   shows,    correspond  to   the    third  estate    in 


France,  and  the  commons  in  England.  "In  a 
word,  municipal  freedom  was  the  germ  of  national 
liberty." 

Lecture  VIII. 
THE    CRUSADES. 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  underlying  motives 
which  prompted  the  Crusaders  in  their  actions,  we 
should  translate  ourselves,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Crusades  were  a  series  of  military  expedi- 
tions, originated  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  tne  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidel  Turks.  Religious  expeditions  to  holy 
places  had  been  made  since  time  began,  but  in  the 
tenth  century  there  was  an  additional  and  very 
potent  reason  why  such  pilgrimages  should  be 
made.  The  belief  was  widespread  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  near,  and  many  a  hardened  sinner 
wished  to  blot  out  the  misdeeds  of  a  life-time  by 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Thoii- 
sands  turned  their  faces  toward  Jerusaleni.  All 
went  well  until  the  Turks  began  to  maltreat  and 
persecute  the  visitors.  Gradually  the  pilgrims 
began  to  entertain  the  idea  that  it  would  be  well 
to  rescue  the  holy  places  of  Palestine  from  the  in- 
fidels. This  idea  transformed  the  *'  pilgrim  into  a 
warrior,"  and  was  the  main  cause  of  the  Crusades. 
In  addition  to  the  one  principal  cause  there  were 
several  auxiliary  ones.  That  which  Guizot  calls 
the  "social  excitement,"  or  the  love  of  adventure 
was  doubtless  prominent.  Some  also  joined  the 
Crusades  from  purely  commercial  motives,  others 
from  motives  of  a  political  nature,  and  still  others 
to  escape  punishment  for  crimes  committed.  This 
latter  could  be  done,  as  the  Chuich  assumed  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Cru- 
saders. Yet,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
principal  cause  was  the  desire  to  rescue  the  hal- 
lowed places  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks. 

When  this  religious  enthusiasm  waned  the  Cru- 
sades died  a  natural  death.  The  commercial  spirit 
of  the  age,  too,  had  displaced  the  barbarian  love 
of  adventure,  thus  subtracting  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary motive  for  the  Crusades. 

Concerning  the  good  and  evil  results  of  the  Cru- 
sades there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  results  were  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil.  The  Crusades  helped  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  oppressive  feudal  lords.  Many  of  them 
never  returned  to  Europe,  and  still  others  squan- 
dered their  property  in  the  undertakinc  and  were 
subsequently  powerless.  The  West,  also,  gained 
much  oy  contact  with  the  culture  of  the  East.  As 
Guizot  points  out,  the  narrow  and  bigoted  ideas  of 
the  Crusaders  were  supplanted,  to  some  extent,  by 
more  tolerant  and  liberal  ones.  From  a  material 
standpoint  the  West  was  the  giiner  and  particu- 
larly the  free  cities  of  Italy.  The  trade  incident 
upon  the  Crusades  was  enormous.  The  incentive 
given  to  discovery  and  exploration  was  of  no  small 
importance.  In  short,  the  general  awakening 
caused  by  the  Crusades  led  to  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing and  the  grand  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his 
successors. 

Yet,  there  is  a  darker  side.  Millions  of  human 
lives  and  untold  miUions  of  money  were  sacrificed, 
while  the  morals  of  the  people  were  ofttimes  de- 
based. The  Church,  itself,  was  the  recipient  of 
many  donations  which  caused  it  to  retrograde 
spiritually,  owing  to  material  cares.  Says  I  lallam : 
•  *  The  Crusades  mav  be  considered  as  material  pil- 
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^.:..uZir:^  -n  an  enorrnofie  scale,  and  tbeir  inilu- 
^:j:f:  '-iir-ii  geiieral  morality  eeemf  to  liave  been  al- 
togf-th^-r jy.-rnicioiis.**  In  his  comments  «»n  the 
r^:ir':\\-i  o:  the  Crusaders  he  rpeaks  of  the  "  ferocity 
aiyi  f3:.->'^]iji<rjesF"  of  the  people,  and  the  '•depra- 
vation of  Tiionh''  which  existed  among  the  C'ru- 
j-aiiv  r^.  *  »i blxin'g  idea  is  much  the  same.  liobert- 
sror.  iak».-T>»  more  optimistic  view,  while  Stuhbe 
rnaintisiriS  ''that  in  the  end  thev  were  a  >«enefit  to 
tr.*:  W'.rM. 

REFEJtENCES  ! 

K-  -  ;  :  -' 

Ail.'   •    <f.l5.  .  H>l..rv  ..f«  ;v::;2.i!;..!.  Iriniij  Ih-   M:«J- 

i      ?:.':.■  r'-:;.  M«-J:;«Vii'.  Y.'-.r*.']'*' 

?■!•-  r   M-'i .',*-•. ill  aril!  M'-J'-ni  Ui-r-iry. 

T     II. :....)..   Mi-i'l!-  At--*. 

TH«K.  F.  M«'KAN. 

P:  Kill  K  Umvermty,  Nov.  25.  18%. 


CoMPOsmo-v. 


I. 


'P 


S I  k:  fat-M attkk. 

] .  I  'jj-courM-  in  the  prricess  of  con  «t  met  ion  for 
a  jriven  pnrp^^n-e  as  to  its^  c^iirecinesg,  forct', 
<  kames-s  and  elegjance.  Its  «ubj<.-ct-mat- 
K-r  is  difrcourse  which  is  to  be  constructed 
I'T  the  sake  of  the  effect  which  it  will 
finiduce  in  minds  other  than  that  of  the 
writer.  This  requires  that  evt-ry  writer  of 
•  li^coiiree  have  thought  which  is  really 
worth  exiireasing  for  the  sake  of  the  effect 
which  it  will  produce  on  the  minds  of 
th'**'.-  who  hear  it  or  read  it.  One  of  the 
chi«-f  defects  in  the  composition  work  as 
it  has  Ijeen  done  in  the  scn<'Kils  of  the  state 
i^  that  pupils  have  been  asked  t'*  write 
when  they  ha^l  no  purp<'<se  in  writing  and 
no  thought  to  express.  The  teacher 
should  R-e  to  it  that  tier  pupils  have  ana- 
lyzed s'jnur  subject  and  organized  their 
thought  c^'juf-erning  it  abr>ut  «ome  purpose 
)><:f*}K  she  asks  them  to  write. 
The  rr^lation  of  CiiniiK>gitiun  to  the  other 
language  r^tudies  of  tne  language  group, 
a.  To  grammar. 
'  1.  •    Likeness. 

a.  •  In  general,  they  lx»th  deal 
with  language. 

b.  •■  They  both  have  a.*  one  of 
their  punv^ses  the  devel- 
opment of  the  power  in  the 
chil<l  to  think  readily  and 
accurately. 

c.  i  IJoth  are  intended  to  give 
the  child  the  power  to  use 
the  English  sentence  as  an 
instrument  in  expressing 
his  thought. 

2.  ■     Difference. 

a.;  They  deal  with  different 
language  units  as  a  whole  : 
grammar  with  the  sen- 
tence, and  composition 
with  discourse, 
•b.  •  Composition  deals  with 
language  as  an  unfinished 
pn><Juct,  in  the  process  of 
construction  ;  while  gram- 
mar deals   with  the  con- 


st ructtrd    sentence,   a   fin- 
ished pP-JUCt. 
The   priuiar^*    pnirpofie    **( 
tx^mp-iiriii^n    is    oiffeTviit 
from  tilt:  primary  purpose 
"f  grammar  in  tKat.  while 
br»th  aim  at  thought  devel- 
vTiment.  composition  eni- 
phasize?  its  exppe*sion  in 
?•"«.»•  1.    elegant,    energetic 
Kng'.ish. 
d.      <  Vim ji*:!?!! ion  is  chiefly  con- 
structive or  synthetic    in 
pn.O:**!^.  while  grammar  is 
chitrtiy  anah"tic. 
b.     Work  out  the  reLitii>n  of  composition 
to  the  other  studies  in  the  language 
group  a>  indicati-d  in  the  discussion 
of  its  reiati'.'n  to  grammar. 
1.      The  teach»-r  shonld  see  clearly 
the  relation  of  c«:«mposition   to 
the  other  language  studies  for  the 
fill  lowing  rv-ai^ms : 

a.  It  will  give  definiteness  to 
tile  w«  »rk.  This  means  or- 
ganization, which  mean< 
concentration  in  the  sub- 
ject taught. 

b.  It  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  distinguish  between  the 
imp'.*rtant  and  unini]>t.ir- 
tani. 

The  language  studies  pursued  in  our  public 
schools  are  si>elling  or  onh^ii^raphy,  orthoepy  or 
pronunciation,  reading  and  literature,  grammar, 
and  composition  and  rliet«>ric. 

These  are  all  alike  in  that  thev  all  deal  with 
language.  They  arc  intende«i  t«»  «levelop  thought 
and  to  give  thepupil  such  a  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  will  enable  him  to  use  it  as  an 
instrument  lor  expressing  his  thought. 

They  differ  in  that  orth«igraphy  and  orthoepy 
have  the  won!  for  their  unit  ^r  subject -matter, 
grammar  has  the  sentence  for  its  unit  or  subjt»ct- 
matter,  while  reading  and  literature,  composition 
and  rhetoric  deal  with  disci:>urse. 

Reading  and  literature  are  like  composition  in 
that  they  deal  with  discourse.  Hut  reading  and 
literature  deal  with  complete*  1  discourse  and  ai^e 
analytic  in  their  nature,  while  c«»mposition  deals 
with  dis<'Ourse  in  the  pr».»cess  '.'f  construction  and 
is  synthetic  in  its  nature.  Heading  aims  to  give 
the  child  the  power  to  obtain  thought  from  the 
written  or  printed  pjigi'.  ('oniiK)sition  aims  to 
give  the  child  the  p<:>wer  to  express  thought  in  the 
written  or  printed  page.  Literature  goes  further 
than  reading,  and  not  only  aims  to  give  the  child 
the  power  to  obtain  thouirht  from  the  written  or 
printed  page  but  bv  means  of  this  thought  tries  to 
elevate  and  refine  his  emotions. 

J.  B.  Wisely. 


On  Xovenil)er  20th,  a  new  si*ho«»l  building  was 
dedicated  at  North  Judson,  Indiana.  The  addie^-'s 
was  made  by  Sui>erintendont  W.  B.  Sinclair,  on 
"Present  School  Advantages."  The  new  building 
has  eight  rooms,  and  the  whole  building  is  ixjuip- 
ped  with  modern  appliances.  C.  K.  Smith  of  l>e- 
Pauw  University,  is  principal. 
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The  Hoosier  Poet. 


ToacircWof  rtaiiere  composed  very  largelj- of 
lynchers  fruiti  Indiana  and  adjoining  states  it  is 
not  easy  to  nay  a!)vtliingabs<>lut(!lvnew  about  Mr. 
Itiley,  'unless,  indeed,  one  eliould  manufacture, 
Miiktcrial  like  the  well-meaning,  but  ill-informed 
biographer,  who  declared  that  tlie  Hooiiier  Poet 
was  bom  in  JIaine,  and  tlien  clinclied  the  asser- 
tion by  viiucliing  for  his  life-long  loyal  Yankee 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  bom  in  Greenfield, 

Indiana,  "so  long  ago,"  as  he  tella  nn.  "that  he 
|H.'njists  in  never  referring  to  the  date,"  and, 
father  than  Yankee,  he  is  aa  genuine  a  Hoosier  as 
any  Hoosier  between  the  covers  of  hia  books. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  band-painted  picket 
fences  of  his  earlier  yeara,  and  with  his  star  tour 
as  a  base-drummer  for  the  patent  medicine  outSL 
We  know  the  parental  ambition  to  see  Jamea  a 
practitioner  at  the  bar,  and  tbe  disappointment  oc- 
casioned by  the  discovery  that  there  was  no 
rhythmical  harmony  between  "Political  Economy 
and  Blackstone."  Then  there  was  apiece  of  an 
apprentii-eship  on  a  country 
newspaper  or  two,  helping  lo 
round  out  the  ISobemian  exper- 
ience by  which  the  poet  came 
to  be. 

^till  i: 

tile  actor,"  "realistic 
in  the  hi){hest  and  best  sense 
of  the  term,"  "inimitable  in 
hia  character  delineations," 
"true  to  what  we  all  know" 
— such  an'  some  of  the  news- 
paper verdicts,  and  we  recc^- 
nixe  their  truth  whether  we  re- 
call hisearjierappeamncea  with  / 
a  lecture  on  "The  Tree  Toad" 
and  a  ream  or  two  of  confused 
manuscript,  or  his  later,  finer 
work  as  an  interpreter  of  his 
own  writings.     '*  '"  "'"'  ''"' 

Mr.  Kileyaitri j.,, 

ity  oE  his  books  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  "  want  to  be  cheerfully  entertained  and 
therefore  favor  the  simple,  wholesome,  happy 
themes."  This  is  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  no 
small  share  of  his  success  must  be  assigned  to  this 
work  of  the  poet  as  his  own  interpreter.  To  con- 
firm this  fact  compare  your  appreciation  of  any 
one  poem  b<>fore  andafterhearingitsauthor  recite  , 
it.  sir.  Kiley  has  not  only  created  an  original  j 
poetical  product,  but  he  has  taught  us  how  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  it. 

The  briefest  biographical  sketch  of  the  Hoosier 
Poet  must  not  (ail  to  include  the  welcome  tendered 
him  a  few  months  ago  by  the  people  of  hia  native 
town.  Mr.  Itiley  haddeclaredliis  retirement  from 
the  platform,  but  yielded  to  a  preaeing  invitation 
for  a  positively  la.-<t  appearance  at  his  old  home. 

The  reception  was  not  chaniclerized  by  elaborate 
display  and  funuality,  but  rather  by  a  whole- 
hearted, warm,  welcome  home.  It  must  have 
U-en  a  ri'd-letter  day  in  the  poet'a  experience — a 
memory  more  to  be  cherished  than  many  or  all  of 
ihe  friendlv  testimonials  all  over  the  lanii. 

Students  of  the  future,  when  attenipting  to  class- 


ify and  analyze  the  literature  of  the  present  time 
will  find  a  manifest  effort  made  toward  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  narrow  the  gap  that 
seiMrated  the  mind  of  the  adult  from  that  of  the 
child.  Not,  indeed  to  advance  childish  thought 
to  maturer  thinp,  but  to  atudv  and  supply  the 
normal  needs  of  the  child,  "fhe  tendency  haa 
nianifeated  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  phase 
of  it  is  tbe  very  broad  educational  movement 
known  as  Child-study;  another  is  the  generous 
effort  to  offer  a  better  grade — ralher  u  new  type — 


table  selections  for  the  lower  grade  school 
readers,  and  the  spiritless  character  of  the  stuff 
that  crowded  the  pages  of  those  books.  Xow, 
something  positively  novel,  and  yet  belonging  in 
this  classification  because  it  brings  us  so  tfe light- 
fullv  in  harmony  with  earlv  lift-,  is  Mr.  James 
AVhitcomb  Kiley'a  latest  volume,  "A  Child- 
AVorld." 

say  that  no  one  of  his  former  publi- 
cations  has  been  received  with 
such  popular  favor.  And  this 
was  to  De  expected,  for  who 
doesn't  know  Sir.  Riley '!  Even 
those  critics  who  declared  not 
very  long  ago  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted nimaelf,  were  curious, 
but  the  opportunity  to  say,  "  I 
told  you  so : "  was  happily  lost, 
for  they  find  the  new  book  re- 
plete with  new  features.  There 
IS,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the  famil- 
iar Hoosier  dialect,  but  not 
enough  to  gorge  the  appetite ; 
rather,  we  should  say,  juat 
enougti  to  season  the  feast  of 
good  things — at  any  rate, enough 


IS  an  interpreter  or  his      ■— p  ■     ^^ TJit.  ""' 

:itingM.     It  Is  said  that_c»Ji— «^ '"*S»-Jo  ^r*'\'0  ''" 
ey  attributes  the  popular-  ^    Y  ! 


to  siiowMr.  Rilev's ^_ 

pathy  with  the  homely  people 


tioii  here  and  there  of  delightful  bits  of  lyrical . 
verse.  One  of  these,  beginning  aa  followa,  is  inex- 
pressibly tender ; 

Tilt'  <'1iit<l  ht'iirl  in  Ml  straiiiw  n  ItUlv  ililii)(. 
.-<<.  iiill.l— BO  tiiiior'nialy  Hhy  anil  Miuill— 

Bi'tilnd  Ihi-  wali,  nnrdarvH  jhIct  unt  at'all :  "'      " 

Thm  hlilHi  [II  niiy  huuw. 
So  »i1c1  u  Uttlu  thing  l»  any  Uif  Id-heun : 
Clilld-lirartlmlM'hmirt! 
Hi>.  my  little  wild  heunf 
C-mie  lip  Iwrc  lu  rnv  out  ul  Ihvdurk, 

Mr.  Howells  well  declares,  "One  does  not  want 
to  touch  such  poetry  as  this  with  comment,  lest 
one  should  break  the  bloom  upon  it." 

From  recent  published  inten-iewa  with  Mr. 
Riley  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  "  Child-\Vorld  " 
is  his  own  world.  Xoey  Bisler,  Uncle  Hart,  Alex, 
Alroon  Keefer,  Floretty,  and  the  Loehrs  and 
Hammonds  were  as  true  realitiea  as  "Bud"  him- 
self. This  greatly  increases  our  interest,  and  here- 
in, too,  lies  the  poet's  art,  that  he  can  take  the 
plain  lives  of  simple  people  and  invest  them  with 
a  pictureKjueness  that  appeals  to  human  sympa. 


•>;- 
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':.:*".  '-'.KrywiiKTh.  W<5  may  i^rnile  ■omf-times  over 
thr  ir/-^rfii*:e5  of  a  Baron  Mnnchausen.  or  the 
lar.*irt:';  jyivrriiure*  of  a  I>od  i^uixote.  but  noch- 
:r.^  i*yy\.^  u-  like  realhy.  The  experiences  of 
Nviey  i:.d  M'^retty  and  Alex  are  the  jKiei's.  and  go 
V-/J.  they  ar*::  ounil  We  reproduce  from  memories 
cf  o'ir  <^^*A  n  pajft  the  Krenes  and  the  incident*  which 
i.K  f\*rsf:rit^^  rtnd  ihu*  we  live  again  in  fond  recol- 
lect :vr,s 


■  7 


». 


■  A:»'l  wl'iv    •f.f^il  ••:! 


or-'-'.-  ji  r»r»r 


.'.*..r.:;  »y..-*  fcTi'l  **.'!    "  ^^'l'.  J'«h:.. 
■  -  .  :  *.:.v-  *»i-»'a  ••;*-»-  -.h*-;.  r**  ■'.•-•'1  wn-!  isoz.^ '.  " 


Then-  i-  a  hit  of  narrative  running  through  the 
Yyy/>L.  i'li-r  eriough  io  give  it  unity,  but  serving 
^lt^'rr  h-  a  thread  upon  wliich  to  nin  the  descrip- 
tior-«.  f'T'^^rie-.  song-  and  lyrics. 

An  att'-rfipt  to  criticize,  or  even  to  describe,  the 
rf*e<:hani-rii  of  the  poetrj*  aeeins  useless.  It  is 
hilev'gand  that  l«ravea  nckhing  to  say.  He  him- 
self begr;  the  reader  to 

ir.  .*- •  rr'»:.'«'jr7»:iit. 

And  th';'jj£h  we  may  find  here  and  there  a  pictur- 
efi^^ine  dii- regard  of  poetical  propriety,  we  read  on 
thankful  that  it  is  iuBt  so,  and  glad  tliat  the  artist 
has  not  concealed  his  art  by  an  excesfrive  polish. 

'  Walter  W.  <t*  •km.-*. 


State  Department. 


[Mariv  « .f  the  letters  written  from  the  Department 
of  PiiMu-  I nrtnjction  in  an«wer  to  questions  rela- 
tiv*'  to  r^h'Kjl  njatters  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
are  of  general  interest.  We  feel  that  the  teachers 
«hoijld  l>f;  in  cUftre  touch  with  this  department  and 
we  have  arranged  to  have  transcript*?  made  of  all 
iinjKirtant  letters  written  and  circulars  issueil  and 
«hall  pn-r^nt  them  to  our  readers  each  month, 
under  the  h^id,  "State  Dei#artment.'* — Eds  ] 

iNiMAXAFTiLis,  Novemb«-r  17,  18%. 
Tlni<r  Jjtmt     Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of   the 
Jiy  K4»aM<m     ^^^^^  ^^^-  ^^  ^^  hand.    In  answer 
#  u*.  1.1.  ^i..»  to  vour  question,  "Are  teachers 
of  KpUlemU  H.  e,a'npelled  to  make  up  time  when 
the    Fch^yilf    are  cUjsed  by  order  of  the  health 
board?"  will  !*ay  that  there  can  be  no   deduc- 
tion from  a  tea^rh'erV  nalary  for  time  l'>st  by  reason 
of  ffpidMuici^.ijuch  as  small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fev<r,  cU'.    >ee  h?<;ction  4o()l,  note  21,  school  law. 
TlHMoiirt.  in  passing  on  the  above  question,  said, 
among  oth«r  things: 

**  Ji«  yond  controversy  the  closing  of  the  schools 
''on  arcoiint  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox)  was  a 
wine  and  timely  exfMKlient ;  but  the  defense  inter- 
]>fn'ii(\  run  not  rent  on  that.  It  must  appear  that  ob- 
f-ervanrtof  iIk*  contract  bv  the  distnct  was  caused 
to  U-  ill  I  !><;«;•!  bit?  hv  act  of  God.  It  is  not  enough 
that  gnat  difficnfties  were  encountered,  or  that 
there  cxisti-d  urgent  and  satisfactory  reasons  for 
stopping  th«*  schools.  But  this  is  all  the  evidence 
tendrd  t  o  show.  The  contract  between  the  parties 
wah  jKj^itivt;  and  for  lawful  objects.  On  one  side 
fcIkk)!  buildings  and  pupils  were  to  be  provided, 
and  r»n  t  h<:  other  i>ersonal  8er\'icep  as  teacher.  The 
plaintiff  rontinued  ready  to  perform,  but  the  dis- 
t  rict  refiiwd  to  open  its  doors  and  allow  the  attend- 
ance of  pni)ilH,  and  it  thereby  prevented  perform- 
ance by  t  he  plaintiff.     Admitting  that  the  circum- 


sumces  justified  the  officers,  and  yet  there  L?  no 
rule  of  justice  which  will  entitle  the  district  to 
visit  ita  own  misfortune  ^:p>jc  the  plaintiff.  He 
was  not  at  fault.  He  had  no  agency  in  bringing 
about  the  state  of  thin^  which  rendered  it  t- :iii- 
nently  prudent  to  di<siijist:  the  «-:h'»ls.  It  wa*  the 
misfortune *>f  the  di-trici.  andthr  district,  and  n^.a 
the  plaintiff,  ought  to  bi^ar  it.  4;>  Mich.  4^».  S> 
also  of  Diphtlitrria,  17  Oregon.  ol7." 

From  the  abc»ve.  I  aa.  cltrarly  of  the  opinion  tiiat 
there  can  be  no  de*l';cii'.'ns  madt-  for  time  l«>st  by 
reason  of  epidemics. 

Ver\-  trulv.  D.  M.  GEEnx«i. 

m  • 

Lnd:a.vaI'«-li-.  November  G.  IS^i. 
Legal  Holidays  I»e-\r  Sir. : — Replying  t*>  v...ur 

And  ITAiTM       ^^*-'^  '^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^''^"  ^^  ^^'^"^^ 
^*  \ijn  make  inquiry-  ct>nceming 

teaching  on  legal  holidays,   will  say  that  p.  1<>1. 

Acts  of  1S89,  name«  the  legal  hoii«iays  as  follows : 

••Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
semblv  of  the  State  of  In«liana'  Tliat  the  ab-»ve 
recited  act  be  (imended  to  read  as  follows :  The 
fullowine  days.  t«>wit :  The  lir^t  day  of  the  wtvk. 
commonlv  called  .Sundav;  the  rirst  davof  Januarv. 
commonly  called  New  Year's  <iay:  the  fourth  of 
Jul v;  the "t went v-fifth  dav  of  IV-cember.  commonlv 
called  Christmas  dav:  and  any  <lay  appointed  *.*r 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Governor  *A  the  State  of  Indiana,  as 
a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving;  the  twenty- 
second  dav  of  February-,  coiiunonly  called  Wash- 
ington's birthday:  and  the  thirtieth  day  of  May. 
commonly  called  Memorial  *iay."  And  p.  1<>, 
Actfiof  18S9,  Section  0»j,  eU-i^-t ion  laws: 

**All  election  diiys  shall  be  legal  holidays 
throtighout  the  di.«trict  or  municipality  in  which 
the  election  is  held." 

In  School  District  No.  4.  v.  Gage,  3^  Mich. 
4ft4;  and  Holloway  v.  Scho<»l  District.  &2,  Mich.  l.>o, 
it  was  decided  that  recognized  holidavs  cannot  be 
deducted  from  the  time  tor  which  a  .«chool  teacher 
contracts  to  teach,  and  his  pay  reduced  Jiccordingly. 
He  is  entitled  to  pay  for  such  days,  even  though 
he  does  not  teach. 

From  the  above  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  sch«>ol 
management  should  always  conform  to  those  de- 
cent usages  which  recognize  the  propriety  of  omit- 
ting to  hold  public  exercises  on  recognized  holi- 
days; and  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  impose  forfeiture 
or  deductions  for  such  pn>per  suspension  of  lab>r. 
A  trustee  lias  no  authority  to  put  a  clause  in  a  con- 
tract that '  No  wages  shall  be  claimed  for  holidays 
unlese  actually  taught.'  Such  a  contract  is  contniry 
to  public  policy  and  inoperative. 

Very  truly,  D.  M.  Gketino. 


Kokomo  has  oipinized  a  university  extonsi'»n 
center  of  25()  members,  with  Professor  W.  D.  Mc- 
.  Clintock  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  lectuitT. 
Profeaeor  McClintock  will  give  six  lectures  as  i«»l- 
lows:  1.  Stories  in  (ieneral;  2.  Komances ;  o. 
Novels ;  4.  Some  of  the  Laws  of  Fonn  in  Fiction  ; 
5.  Function  or  Use  of  Fiction  ;  li.  A  brief  out  line  of 
the  history  of  English  fiction.  This  center  was 
represented  in  the  state  conference  at  Indianap- 
olis, recently  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Hummel,  of  the 
Kokomo  High  School. 
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Our  readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that 
THE  EDUCATOR  will  be  continued  until 
ordered  stopped.  "When  orderingr  discon- 
tinuance, remit  balance  due.  Do  not  or- 
der discontinuances  througrh  our  agrents 
but  write  directly  to  us. 

*  ¥r  * 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  arrangrement  which 
allowed  them  until  January  Ist,  1897,  to 
pay  their  subscriptions,  will  confer  a 
favor  on  the  publishers  if  they  will 
promptly  remit  without  waitingr  for  a 
statement. 


T    n  J^lse where  in  this  number 

-  «r      i^   ^"**  .       will  be  found  a  full  pro- 

State  Teachers  *  xv  . 

^^v^  ^v^»v^u^AK9        gram  of  the  coming  meet* 

Association*  •     t   i-  i*       o 

ing  in  Indianapolis.    8u' 

perintendent  Hester,  the  chairaian  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  has  certainly  been  able  to  arrange 
a  great  feast  for  those  who  will  attend.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  child- nature  will  form  the  central 
study  of  the  meeting,  and  some  of  the  very  best 
educators  in  the  state  will  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  It  is  announced  that  a 
child-study  organization  will  be  completed  at  this 
meeting  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan 
of  the  State  University.  This  meeting  ought  to 
be  well  attended.  No  teacher  in  the  state  can 
well  afford  to  stay  away  from  this  annual  gather- 
ing, and  we  are  sure  that  every  one  will  be  more 
than  repaid  for  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money 
in  attending  this  one.  Let  us  make  it  the  largest 
and  best  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  state.  "We  are  entering  upon  new  times 
and  the  new  movements  anticipated  should  have 

the  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  state. 

*  *  * 

^  ^  The  Department  of  Super- 
Department  of  jntendence  of  the  Nation- 
Superintendence.  ^1  Educational  Association 
will  meet  in  Indianapolis  in  Febniary.  This  will 
be  a  great  opportunity  for  educators  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  This  is  usually  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able meetings  that  educators  hold.  We  have 
not  seen  a  program  as  yet,  but  hope  to  be  able  to 

make  a  full  announcement  in  our  next  issue. 

♦  ■»«■  * 

What  Shall  "We  have  another  excellent  ar- 
ChUdreu  tide  on  "What  Shall  Children 
Read?  Read,'*  from  Superintendent  AV. 
A.  Millis  of  Attica,  Indiana.  This  article  will  fol- 
low the  same  line  of  thought  that  Superintendent 
Millis  has  carried  out  so  well  in  two  previous  arti- 
cles, *'What  Shall  Children  Eat,"  and  "What 
Shall  Children  Play." 


Tlie  Convocation 
of  Mothers. 


The  Inland  Educator 
was  fortunate  in  having 
Mies  Laura  Frazee  repre- 
sent it  at  the  Convocation  of  Mothers  recent Iv 
held  in  Chicago.  Our  readers  will  find  in  this  is- 
sue, an  excellent  report  of  the  work  done  at  this 
meeting.  While  it  is  given  the  space  of  primary 
work,  our  readers  will  draw  a  world  of  inspiration 
and  practical  help  from  the  expressions  of  those 
who  took  part.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
most  practical  thing  that  any  primary  teacher  can 
do,  is  to  get  in  absolute  touch  with  child-nature, 
and  we  are  sure  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  food 
for  thought  in  this  report. 
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W»*  are  glad  to  present  to  our  read- 
Drawiiis::.      ^j,^  jj^  ^jjjg  number,  the  first  of  a 

s»Tie«  ••!  a  nicies  on  drawing,  by  Miss  L.  llorrit 
Hale.  siif>ervi«?or  of  drawing  in  the  Evansville 
pch'M.ls.  Future  numbers  of  this  series  will  be 
i  1  lust  rate*  1.  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will 
rind  niiicli  that  is  helpful  in  these  articles. 


Work. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  practical  nature  of  the  work 


oifereil  this  month,  under  the  head  of 
>iien«>'.  The  suggestions  made  towards  the  study 
<.f  a  town  or  citv,  it  seems  to  us,  are  worth v  of  a 
c«»nsidoration  of  ever}'  live  teacher.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  bring  the  school  work  close  home 
Vf  tiie  pupil,  and  to  make  it  not  only  interesting. 
but  of  lasting  benefit.  The  article  bv  Professor Oxrk- 
erell  m  New  Mexico,  is  also  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal "n*:.  and  we  hope  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  take  advantage  of  the  suggestions  offered  by 
t'ue  writer.  We  have  in  store,  other  articles  just 
as  sugire.stive  by  Superintendent  Shannon,  Pro- 
fessor .Ji»ne.«  of  Harvard  Universitv,  and  others. 


* 


Allot  her. 


Vol.  I,  No.  1,  of  the  ArkatkJtaii  S(*h(K>l 


J'>umaf  made  its  appearance  in  No- 
vember. d»rclaring  its  devotion  to  the  educational 
interests  •»!  that  state.  Its  sixteen  pages  appear 
clean  and  neat,  and  show  good  taste,  both  in  edit- 
iiii:  and  in  printing. 

+  ♦  * 

Among  Indiana  educators  the  feel- 

.  /*^\        ing  is  very  general  that  the  time  has 

L^^i.**lation  ^.,^^^.  for  a  push  forwanl  in  eflu- 

thin;;  al.M'nt  sch<>.»l  systems  liave  long  recognized 
many  defects  in  the  Indiana  system.  These  de- 
i«'rts  arr  so  serious  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of 
large  pr-z^^s-  in  education.  Any  further  delay  in 
pr-  "vidiii::  a  reniedv  mav  sliortlv  affect  our  stand- 
ii.sr  in  tla*  cducatioiuil  world.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  1' -ng  b<j:isted  of  our  privileges,  and  dwelt  U|xjn 
our  admirable  system;  and  our  privileges  have 
ii'.eii  many  and  our  system  has  really  acc«  >inplished 
«rr»-at  liiini:?.     That  there  are  better  systems  than 

•  •ur.r- in  iV-ree  in  this  country  does  not  admit  of 
dr-bate-  It  i.r  true  that  some  laws  have  Ix'en  plact»d 
uij^ju  "iir -uitmes  l<»oking  toward  the  unitication 

•  .f  rch«  H  ,l-\\ .  .rk ;  but  if  we  are  to  stop  here,  this  very 
n:iiii<ati"ii  may  result  in  making  a  machine  of  the 
^V'-ieiK  and  in  the  destruction  of  diversity,  which 
i-.  ait»-r  all,  the  standard  of  pri:»gress.  Uniform 
*;xaiiiinati<.»ns  and  uniform  text-books  may  avail 
ii'»thii;L'.  It  i=  a  fact  that  no  educational  officer  in 
hi'liai.:..  from  the  governor  to  the  school  director 
iii'>:    i..'nnfl"catinn'.if  qualification.    It  is  alsi> 


a  fact  that  there  is  no  prf>u*»ifmn1  qualification  for 
teachers.  It  is  a  fact  t^iat  if  one  lias  completed 
the  work  in  the  best  university  in  the  world  and 
added  to  it  the  best  pn  ifessi' aial  training  to  be 
obtained  he  must  have  tnnght  wrhj  e'yjht  month*, 
tijrteen  of  which  tftnii  ha^e  ttfeu  in  Jiffiana,  betore  he 
is  even  pennitt<^^  to  take  th»'  examination  for  a 
.State  License.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  nnist  important 
school  officers  in  the  -tate,  the  truster's,  have  as- 
signed to  them  duties  s«.»  diverse  that  the  dignity 
of  schools  suffers  and  their  wonh  is  impaired. 
These  things  merely  hint  the  phuv  where  legisla- 
tion should  begin.  The  end  to  h*'  kept  in  view  is 
that  the  sch«x)ls  are  t*-  be  place<l  upon  a  distinctly 
professif»nal  plane. 


^,       ,^       ,  .    One  of  the  first  things  to  be 

CU«»!fl«.tton  of    j^„.  i^  , ..  ,„^.^,  ,1,^.  ^,^^,^ 

Ii»titutloii8  and    ^„j  .,f  ,j,^.  ^.,^^  „f         ,  j^. 

stitutions  and  insane  asy- 
lums and  place  all  public  schools  up>n  the  same 
plane.  There  is  no  rea*»n  why  any  school  in  the 
state  should  be  compel letl  to  go  to  the  legislature 
ever}'  two  years  and  beg  for  its  maintenance.  One  <  »f 
our  fundamental  principles  is  that  we  will  educate.' 
e\'er>-  child  in  our  borders.  Then,  ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  every  sch«»l  in  the  state  in  the 
same  ^tiy.  Two  years  agi>a  great  stride  was  made 
in  the  right  direction  when  the  ^ieneral  Assembly 
enacted  a  kiw  for  the  suppon  ol  the  state  schools 
at  Bloomington,  I-aFayette  and  Terre  Haute  by 
direct  tax.  Now  let  the  coming  Assembly  com- 
plete this  work  by  placing  the  institutions  for  the 
education  uf  the  deaf  and  blind  uj^m  the  same 
footing. 


Another  serious  defect  in  our 
Towiship  gvstem,  is  the  fact  tliat  children 
Higrli  8ebooli».  jj^  ^j^^  country  and  in  towns, 
do  not  have  equal  opportunitie>  for  obtaining  an 
education.  This  discrimination  in  the  provision 
of  school  facilities  causes  a  bre^ak  in  our  work. 
Boys  and  girls  who  complete  the  work  of  the 
eight  grades  in  the  township  scho«>ls,  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  go  t« » s«  ^me  town  and  pay  tuition 
to  attend  a  high  sch«x>l.  >upt»rintendent  ^.ieeting, 
who  has  been  much  interested  in  this  phase  of 
the  work,  will  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
next  General  Assembly,  that  a  law  be  enactetl, 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  township  trustees,  and 
the  trustees  of  town  and  city  sch  -»ls,  to  furnish 
high  school  accommodations,  /rtv,  to  all  graduates 
from  the  common  school  branches.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of 
high  scho«-^ls  in  ever\-  town-hip  in  the  state. 
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^      ,,^       .  Perhaps  it  is  not  gener- 

Qualifications      „„    ^„^„„  ^j^^^  ^  j„  ,^ 

of  County  and  City  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^  concerned, 
SuiMTlntcndents     ^j^^^"  -^  ^bsoiut^ly  no  re- 

quirement,  either  profcfuionaf  or  educational  for 
county  and  city  suxHjrintendents.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  tlie  best  school  positions  in  the  state 
to  be  filled  bv  men  in  nowise  titled  for  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  majority  of  these  places  are 
filled  by  excellent  men,  and  it  is  due  to  them  and 
lo  all  school  men  who  are  striving  for  better 
things,  that  the  state  place  some  qualifications  up- 
on the  olHce  which  dignify  it,  and  take  it  once 
for  all  out  of  i^etty  politics.  Better  supervision  is 
one  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  time.  And  how 
shall  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  The  on€  question 
that  trustees  should  ask  in  selecting  a  superintend- 
ent is  **  What  man  is  best  qualified  for  the  place?  " 
And  if  we  can  not  have  this  question  prevail  short 
of  legislation,  let  us  have  the  fiat  of  the  state,  and 
let  us  have  it  shortly.  Our  salvation  depends  up- 
on   better    teaching.    Better   teaching    depends 

largely  upon  l)etter  supervision. 

■«•  *  * 


Compulsory 


When     we    have    done 

evervthing  that  we  can 
Eduoation  Law     ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^1,^1   ^ 

institution  that  will  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
child  ;  when  we  have  made  the  school  an  institu- 
tion that  exists  for  the  child ;  when  we  have  placed 
in  it  as  teachers  men  and  women  who  are  students 
of  child-life,  and  interested  in  the  child's^velfare ; 
when  we  have  made  teaching  a  profession,  and 
thrown  down  all  barriers  to  its  progress;  when  we 
have  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  **  come-way," 
if  there  remain  children  without  the  fold,  let  us 
compel  them  to  come  in.  We  are  in  favor  of  a 
mmpulsory  education  law,  in  connection  with  the 
brst  school -grounds,  the  best  school-houses,  the 
bt'st  scIkjoI- books,  the  best  school-courses,  the  best 

teachers,  the  best  ollicers  that  the  world  affords. 

*  *  * 

Town  and  City       * '"*^^  "^  *''^  T*  ''^"'P*f '  °^ 

Superintendents'     *''«  ?"™"«  educational  or- 

M  »  »tiiiir  ganizations  at  work  in  the 

state,  is  that  of  the  town 
and  city  superintendents.  This  body  held  a  meet- 
ing on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  of  November,  at 
the  Denison,  Indianapolis.  The  sessions  were 
well  attended,  interesting  topics  were  presented, 
and  very  much  good  may  be  expected  to  result. 
This  organization  through  a  committee  of  lead- 
ing superintendents,  prepared,  last  year,  a  course 
<jf  study  for  graded  schools.  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  spent  upon  the  preparation  of  the  course,  and 
all  the  details  in  connection  with  it  were  worked 
out     in     the     most    careful     manner     by    tlie 


committee.  That  committee  was  composed  of 
Superintendents  Ogg  of  (^reencastle,  Burris  of 
Bluffton,  Sims  of  Goshen,  Belman  of  Ham- 
mond, and  Snyder  of  Muncie.  This  report 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  full 
meeting  of  the  association  a  3'ear  ago,  and  it  was 
decided  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  simply 
recommended  to  the  various  superintendents  for 
trial,  the  discussion  of  it  to  be  resumed  at  the 
meeting  which  has  just  been  held.  At  this  recent 
meeting,  it  was  determined  still  to  go  on  experi- 
menting and  testing  the  course,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing it  and  endeavoring  to  bring  it  into  general 
use  in  the  schools.  A  committee  consisting  of 
forty  members,  subdivided  into  smaller  commit- 
tees, was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  takii>g  up 
and  studying  in  detail,  the  common  school  sub- 
jects outlined  in  this  course  of  study.  The  a^ports 
of  each  subcommittee,  on  the  separate  branches, 
are  then  to  be  studied  by  another  committee, 
which  is  to  unify  them.  The  reports  of  these 
committees  are  to  be  presented  at  the  next  annual 
session.  The  result  of  this  work  will  undoubtedlv 
be  a  more  nearly  uniform-  and  a  much  enriched 
course  of  study.  Since  the  reports  will  likely  be 
printed,  the  work  of  the  association  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  all  teachers. 

The  superintendents  were  very  fortunate  this 
year  in  having  with  them.  President  Andrew  S. 
Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  President 
Draper  addressed  the  meeting  Friday  afternoon, 
on  City  School  Systems,  and  Friday  evening,  on 
the  State  License  System  of  New  York.  These 
addresses  were  in  the  nature  of  informal  talks,  and 
each  one  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion  by 
the  association.  President  Draper  is  always  a 
very  helpful  man,  and  the  sui)erintendeuts  found 
him  peculiarly  so  in  talking  about  the  two  great 
movements  with  which  his  educational  work  has 
been  prominently  connected  ;  one,  the  city  school 
system  as  it  is  exemplified  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  the  other,  the  state  license  system  as  exem- 
plified in  New  York.  This  last  subject  was  of 
si)ecial  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot,  in  this  state,  %o  adopt  the  plan  of 
having  manuscripts  for  teachers'  licenses  examined 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  department, 
instead  of  by  county  superintendents. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  this  plan,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great  advance  step  may 
receive  favorable  action  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
ing legislature.  One  of  the  main  advantages  in 
connection  with  it,  is  that  a  license  to  teach  would 
then  be  a  state  license,  and  not  limited  to  the 
county  in  which  it  is  issued.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon thing  for  county  superintendents  to  refuse 
to  recognize,  in  any  way,  the  licenses  grant«d  in 
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schools,  present  a  petition  for  the  same  to  the 
school  trustees  ;  (2)  when  a  majority  of  the  trus- 
tees of  a  school  authorize  it. 

This  instruction  is  to  be  given  during  the  last 
half  hour  of  the  school  day,  and  representatives  of 
anv  denomination  mav  come  in  to  instruct  such 
children  as  the  parents  may  be  willing  to  have  re- 
main. 


A  decisive  step  towards  fixing 

\  enezuela      ^^^  boundary  line  between  Ven- 

Controversy.    ^^^^,^  ^^^    g^j^-gj^    ^^-^^^^ 

was  taken  Nov.  9,  at  the  British  Embassy  in 
AVashington,  when  Oscar  II.,  King  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  was  appointed  by  the  treaty  as  the 
fifth  arbitrator. 

Of  the  other  four,  two  are  to  be  designated  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  two 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

This  final  agreement  to  arbitrate,  is  a  conclu- 
sion well  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  two  great 
nations  most  interested.  It  is,  moreover,  a  sig- 
nificant event  when  a  disagreement  that  twenty- 
-five  years  ago  would  have  been  a  sure  casus  belli, 
with  the  final  result  on  the  side  of  the  stronger, 
regardless  of  right,  can  be  calmly  referred  to  a 
competent  board  and  settled  in  fairness. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  involved  in  the  Vene- 
zuela controversy,  makes  the  conclusion  doubly 
interesting  to  Americans.  The  doctrine  has  long 
stood  as  a  declaration,  and  seems  to  have  had  the 
silent  sanction  of  the  world  in  general,  yet  it 
could  not  be  regarded  as  an  established  principle 
without  a  test  case.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  England's  recognition  of 
our  right  to  protest  against  apparent  aggression  in 
Venezuela,  adds  great  strength  to  the  principle. 
It  is  true,  as  the  London  Times  declares,  that  our 
right  to  interfere,  involves  responsibility,  but  it  is 
no  less  true  that  our  attitude  in  the  Venezuela 
case  must  greatly  strengthen  our  bond  of  union 
with  the  Spanish-American  republics. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  controversy,  was  the 
unwarranted  exhibition  of  spleen,  by  a  large  part 
of  the  American  press.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  English  papers  showed  much  more  dignity 
and  reserve,  and  now  that  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end,  it  must  appear  that  such  tirades  are  neither 
good  diplomacy  nor  conducive  to  the  harmony 
and  good  will  which  both  nations  should  desire. 

The  United  States  may  congratulate  herself 
upon  gaining  her  point ;  she  may  congratulate  both 
herself  and  England  upon  the  maintenance  of 
harmony  ;  and  she  may  congratulate  the  world  at 
large  upon  its  progress  through  arbitration  to- 
wards a  new  golden  age  of  peace. 


Are  We  to  Have  a       ^'^  Pennsylvania,  there 
Are  wetoua^ea      j^^  j^^^j     j^^  ^   ^ 

Formal  Itecognitiou    „^^^,  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

of  God  in  the  v  „  ^        x-  *•       ^  r^ 

^       ^^   ^1      r.  n&\e  our  National  Con- 

Constitution?  ^..  ..  ,  J 

stitution  so  amended  as 

to  contain  a  formal  recognition  of  Deity.  Peti- 
tions by  the  mile  have  been  sent  to  Congress,  ask- 
ing for  action  upon  this  subject.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  find  citizens  who  would  advocate 
a  formal  denial  of  national  allegiance  to  the  Su- 
preme Ruler,  but  there  are  millions  who  think 
that  the  recognition  sought  by  the  movement 
would  be  wholly  superfluous.  These,  too,  are 
persons  who  would  by  no  means  dispense  with  the 
custom  of  opening  congressional  sessions  with 
prayer,  who  believe  in  a  sacred,  as  well  as  a  moral 
obligation  of  the  ofl5cial  oath,  but  who  believe 
that  forms  like  these  sufficiently  mark  us  as  a  God- 
fearing people.  There  is,  moreover,  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  Almighty  God  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  state  document  as  important,  in  some 
senses  as  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Netv  England  Journal  of  Education  doubts 
"whether  any  verbal  recognition  of  God  in  the 
Constitution  would  be  so  impressive  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  national  dependence  upon  the  Divine 
goodness,  as  the  annually-recurring  invitation  to 
seventy  millions  of  people  to  praise  God  for  his 
mercies." 


Professor 
Charles  Hoich. 


Professsor  Charles  Hoich  of 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  * 
School  faculty  died  Satur- 
day, November  28.  Professor  Hoich  had  just 
come  to  Indiana  at  the  beginning  of  this  school 
year  as  assistant  professor  of  geography  in  the 
State  Normal.  He  had  been  prepared  for  his 
work  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  at  Oswego, 
and  in  Cornell  University.  He  came  highly  rec- 
ommended, and  has  filled  his  new  position  with 
much  credit  to  himself  and  the  school.  The  stu- 
dents and  faculty  had  scarcely  learned  to  know 
Professor  Hoich,  but  those  who  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  found  him  a  resAred,  quiet  man, 
thoroughly  interested  in  his  chosen  work,  which 
he  performed  conscientiously  and  well.  His  con- 
stitution, probably  already  undermined  by  the 
disease  which  proved  fatal,  could  not  withstand 
this  climate.  He  bore  his  sufferings  in  silence. 
He  was  remembered  in  his  sickness  by  his  stu- 
dents and  friends,  and  though  in  a  strange  coun- 
try among  strange  people  his  last  days  were  not 
devoid  of  cheerfulness.  We  extend  sympathy  to 
his  relatives  and^friends  in  his  New  York  home. 
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T:."  w>r«]  ri.'fif  i-.  nmiit:  up  ■>!  ili»>  eleiiiviiis 

-  .  '-w-ich  ar»:.  ifThniKi.  already  iaiuiliar  t**  th<- 

A.     r  ijv  :i«»y  -^.tr  thai  ili^  w«.'rfl  contain!^  ili»- 

rd  •' '.    -.Wiich  iit  airr.-a«.iy  kri"W.-.  arid  pla<'iii£r 

■J.  l:i  ;»r::jiary  readinj^,  ih*.*  criiphasis  i^  tlir.»wii 
;ji'»r»:  ;>•!.  ihr  f'-nn  vr  laii^ruag'-  -ide.  in  advaiic^i 
r-adli.;i  :j-'L»  th».-  iLo'ikIiI  ^id•-.  Th*.-  fiprt  pr«'bU.-iii 
ir.  r*;:;*:::  j  ]•?  i'.»  jrivt;  the  chil'l  a  *upply  oi  syrnbi.il? 
f'.r  ti.-  i'iva-  in  h\r  Uiind.  I^it<*r.  li»^  11*^*^  the?* 
:jy:;/v-  .-  ;i-  Jij^ai.S"!  f-lilanririif  hif  ^t^«•k  •»!  i'l^ift. 

:;.  \'".  Th'-i^r  p:<'t'ir»-?- ar»:  iijt-ihi.Ml-i.if  ♦•xpr*.-5S- 
iii/  :j.'-:iMri'^. 

4.  li»  ;id:iJif  arr  ili<»ii;£ht,  or.  Mlf-nt  r»:adinz.  and 
r»'iidii.;:  a*  ••xpr»>«i'.'n.  '*r  «iral  nitidinjr. 

-'.  I:*  ;idiriL'  »ind»-riif"-  all  i*-arning.  lV'>idt-R  iis 
\  :'.!•>•  ii-  a  II  If  all*  in  -^hf-r  -ludy  reading  *tr»rngth- 
• :.-  ^i:*-  t  hi  I. kins:  |*^»w>;r«  '»t  th»*  pupil,  and  is  of  pe- 
<';!:ar  \.'An*'  n  the  training  >A  th«:  iiuatniiatiun. 
T:.r -rji.  tli*-  ill»i>t  rat  ions  of  life  and  its  j-truggles, 
lii-  :jj-!;;";  naiup.'  r».<f-iver?  culture. 
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:-    a   •«-:i:ij'-».-  "f  arithiiif'li':  or  ajL'*-^rn  .      «»i\».- 
-  :•  .i-'>n» 

:•  .1  »^'.  Tit  f  oj   •-iliii'utltiii  in   :h»r  •^:i**r  in    "whi'h 
:      :-    «i -•:•:.' '•  «»f  in«"l:*'i:.-.  ;i>'ri' ulliif*-.  «.«r  ^ri'l?*- 
.;.;.-'.    <riv.-r»-  -wTj- fory-^'ir «:*-w»t. 
:'•     :*.♦•  f^r:';' iy»i<  •  ".vh:':.  •  •■n-'::':?*-  '.Im-  •'•■i»n«v 
.<  .i!.o:j  '!;•«  '■'. •  r»  •!  '-r  '.lork*-!  o-it  ' 
•;    tr,.     i;i'»«i  illr.-riil  inu.»t-ry  of  .inar^.Ji-  in« -lii-iii*- 
.■'..' .i!:'iri    T".'i'.Tr  ih.il  'in*-   >»I.'iiiM   lcii«»w     ih<»r- 
_•;,:;.     •),••    i»r;ii«  ii-l'-*-    ••!     :h«    art."        J":-i;fy    your 
-  ■.-.  •  ' 

■  •  >,'.   -I 'h'lr'-'iL'Ji   k:i'»uli-.lL'».'    of  th** -u >•;••<•:-!■.  !.»•• 
.j:.t  '    « I :'.■•■  r'-rt-*!!;"  f«»i  v«.;r  «i:"vv».r. 


1.  ><:\*.'ii(:*i  *ii  Kdufation  is  ih»- classification  of 
tIj'j  i»riiicijile?-  iinderlving  the  development  of  a 
Uinjr.  It  i.r  a  knowfedge  of  the  laws  by  which 
tfit:  mind  within  take::  hold  of  and  assimilates  the 
world  without. 

2.  V»:.-r.  in  tlie  s^'nj-e  that  there  are  eternal prin- 
cipU-.-  ;ind  fads  in  the  world  which  are  nianifesta- 
ti«;n-  "!  iIjom'  principles.  To  me  the  laws  of  educa- 
tii^n  a  It;  just  a.i  clear,  and  the  facts  which  show 
tli^-e  Jaw- are  just  :is  tangible  as  arithmetic  and 
alirebr.i.  They  arc  more  so.  The  principles  of 
♦  diKaii'^n  ure  enilxKiied  in  livinj;,  gnjwin^  human 
Iniii^-  -tlK-y  are  life  :  the  factrf  of  algebra  an«i 
aiiihm^lic  are  mechanical  and  dead. 

:;.  Ve*.  in  the  same  sense  as  ab<'»ve.  I  supp«»^c* 
in  tlif  .r-n.-r*;  that  the  principle-r  of  education  are 
not  -o  -etihrd  as  thOse  «»f  these  other  sciences  it 
may  \^'  -aid  that  the  science  ef  education  is  not 
-..  •xait  an  rome  others— in  other  words,  jXfrhaps 
ii'.t  -'►  mn'h  of  the  truth  Jjas  been  discovered  m 
i«'/ai'l  I"  '\*. 


4.  By  the  study  •■:  the  chiid  is  the  pupil,  and 
nature  a.«-  itiir  tracher.  This  n-".rt  be  the  LAsis  of 
all  iheor\'  andeverv  truv  ?vs:eai. 

5.  Certainly.  The  an  or.ly  curries  out  the 
principles.  A  pt^rionnanLV  :.o:  based  upon  know- 
Ie«Jge  of  principl<rs  is  n.-:  artistio.  Theanist  has 
the  end  Jistincxly  in  view  ar.d  d*.-s  ev^rythii^g  to 
acc»>mplish  thai  end. 

6.  N'l.  With  r».-:fren';»r  t'.-  ai.v  particular  sub- 
ject such  a  condiiivL  c-  iid  z-.-a  exist.  The  teach- 
ing *A  a  subje*-t  iriiolies  a  kn-.-wk-dse  of  the  sub- 
j«:-ct-matter.  a  knowWd:?^  of  the  irrlnd  that  ist*-  l»e 
taught,  and  a  kn«.'wl»rdzv  of  thv  L'r«.'0'--»s  of  mind  in 
making  that  which  is  "bjev-tive.  s'.:bjective. 

H>;"KV  "h  • :'. ::.:/.  vT.'-n 


'* . 


•I 


•jiv.  a  -»:•.■.•  :.-?::.♦  .:f.  :■-..••  i:.  '  :::!l:--:i:.;  -ah.-it 
•  i.uiI:r.-.-a:-.:.-  r.v  \.^\  •-::.*  y  :..»•  ..-•.  .;i.i  "•  ■.  -:  :  w,\k>\\ 
f'-r  wr;:.:.-'  :.>"   -y 

Wl.Ht  ar-  \\,K  ' •  :!.i".  i  i'-.i-  ::.  '..'.-'     :.  :;;-  .iv.k    f  ■  :v- 

ilizaii":.  *-y  ir  ../■■:       }:r.-  f.-  •  \;  '..i  ■   .-.».  1. 

Fxpltiiu  wh.it  ''MZ..:  :..-<»:.«  ■;•;'.•  .:.V.r."..r  .^■i:.'i:::i.iii 
«if  uiar.  ■  ci:i'J  !:.-  "  ■.■::-.i  :r-:  .  :.!••.:. -f  :.::*:..  au«l 
*iA*v  h:*  v;..w  a*  tn  •:.-  :•.-'.  i:.-.:.  •  x.*:.:.*:  ^-r.v ..■•:.  the 

What  ur»-  :h«- .  liiff  r--"';!:-  ■■:*    :•. .!  /,i:: 
*lal«-  •'  ;:z»»:  •  v:i  »  . .f  :•.•  :.:i.i'.  r-  -  .'.■;  •  :  ■  :•■  :*:/;i::..:i 
■  It  -.-•.■m-'i"  m*-  :im:  ih--  nr-:  :•'.•-«•  ■■*..:  r;--i  ■'.  :h-  '.\"T*\ 
•-;%'ili2Ar:<'i:  >  ih\-  :•••::'•;.  of  jir»._'r«  '•-  ■•:  ili-v.-I-iMii-:*:.* 

iri'Lu  Anieri-aii  h>i"ry 

1.  The  **three  sorts  i-f  written  history"  de- 
scribed by  Guizot  are : 

I'a.  That  in  which  the  tiare  facts,  in  the 
•  •rder  of  their  •jccumenci:.  are  stated. 

'b. '  That  in  which  the  facts  are  stated, 
and  the  immediate  relaii«»ns  "f  cause  and  effect 
existing  Ijetween  these  facts  is  sii-»wn. 

c.  That  in  which  a  kn«»wledge  of  the 
facts  is.  in  a  large  measure*  assumrd.  and  the  his- 
torian dwells  upc»n  the  bn:iad  relations  existing 
between  the  great  movemt-nis  -  -f  history. 

The  first  is  littlt*  more  tlian  annals  :  the  sec«»nd 
cijLStitutes  the  bulk  of  written  hist'»rv;  the  last 
is  what  is  generally  included  in  th».*  philos*.»phy  of 
history. 

'J.  Guizi.»t  was  born  th^.'  y»'ar  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  .'*^taies  wa-  written,  and 
died  at  the:ige  of  eighty-?ix  in  the  year  1<74.  lie 
was  of  the  IV.itestant  faith.  He  received  early  in 
life  a  fine  education.  esi>Mially  in  the  languages. 
He  then  studied  law.  He  early  ahand««ned  Taw 
for  letters,  and  wrote  e.fs;iys  and  bi>»ks  upi^^i  liter- 
ary and  historic  subjects.  At  the  age  «»f  twenty- 
five  he  was  ch»tsen  10  a  proiVs*«^rship  of  hist<»ry 
in  the  .v»rlj*.»nne  «»ne  "'f  the  «»ldest  universities  in 
France.  He  held  this  i>»sititMif«»r  several  years.  Af- 
ter the  overthrow  i»f  Xaj>«>le«  -n  1^14  down  t< » 1S4S 
he  was  almost  continuously  in  some  public  posi- 
tion in  the  .service  of  France — s.  .!!u-iiines  as  lectu- 
re-r  in  the  S^jrbonne.  but  more  iR.tniently  as  mem- 
ber of  the  U?gislature  "^r  as  member  "f  the  minis- 
try. He  was  a  pmlific  writer  on  ;.r«»VL-rnment.  and 
leant  strongly  toward  liberal  reforms  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  The  last  twenty-three  years 
of  his  life  he  siKjnt  in  retirement  '-n  his  country 
estate  in  quiet  literarv  pursuits. 

His  qualifications  i'»r  writing'  history  were  pre-- 
eminently.— bnad  scholarship  in  historic  ques- 
tif»ns.  large  practical  i'X|jerience  in  statesmanship, 
a  hojx'ful  view  «»i  the  world's  pr-igrt^ss.  and  a 
very  judicial  habit  of  mind. 
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3.  The  essential  ideas*  included  in  the  idea  of 
civilization  tire  : 

( a. }     Ind  i  vidual  progress. 
( b. )    Social  progress. 

By  individual  progress  is  meant  the  softenine 
and  betterment  of  tne  social,  economic,  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  individual.  That  is, 
man  has  better  food,  clothing,  shelter,  truer  and 
juster  feelings  and  ideas  from  ace  to  age — ^this  con- 
stitutes and  forwards  his  individual  progress. 

liy  social  progress  Guizot  means  the  continual 
improvement  in  man^e  institutions — his  govern- 
ment, schools,  family,  church  and  industrial  life. 

4.  (a.  I  By  the  **  int-erior  condition  of  man*' 
Guizot  means'  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of 
man,  his  opinions,  his  sentiments. 

(b. )  By  the  "outward  condition  of  man" 
he  means  the  condition  of  man  as  reflected  in  his 
institutions. 

His  view  is  that  the  outer  and  inner  condition 
of  man,  speaking  in  general,  and  for  long  periods 
of  history  very  close  1\^  correspond. 

5.  The  chief  results  of  civilization  are  : 

( a. )  To  elevate  the  life,  habits,  sentiments, 
opinions  of  the  individual  himself  by — 

I  b. )  Leading  the  individual  to  give  his 
miglit  toward  building  up  a  more  perfect  social,  or 
institutional  world  aoout  him. 

6.  ( iuizot's  view  of  the  final  result  of  civiliza- 
tion is  that  of  a  perfect  social  order, — one  in 
which  each  individual  may  participate  freely  in 
the  life  of  all  the  institutions,  and  be  hindered  in 
none. 

7.  By  this  quotation  is  meant  that  society  is 
ceaselessly  changing  from  a  given  condition  to  a 
better  one — one  in  which  there  is  more  of  free- 
dom, more  humanity. 

The  entire  history  of  America  has  been  one 
which  has  been  an  enlargement  of  freedom — free 
schools,  free  labor,  free  religion,  equal  opportu- 
nity of  all  persons  before  the  law.  Our  nistory 
has  been  one,  too,  of  increasing  humanity — hu- 
manity for  the  helpless  classes,  the  criminal 
classes,  the  slave,  the  Indian,  and  even  the  dumb 
brute. 


<iRAMMAK. 

1.  Write  a  (•<ini]»lox.  dt'olanitivo  wiitciiee.    Kxplain  its  form 

an«l  UM"-. 

2.  Slate  ihf  ii.m'  of  oa«'h  wonl  in  the  following: 

Hrisk  ymith  appean'*!.  the  mom  of  youth: 
Willi  irvaks  of  jjfnireful  folly. 

Life'*  tem]»erut('  noon,  her  sober  cvt», 
Ili-r  iiij;ht  not  melancholy. 
'1.     Illustrate  in  sentence.''  ftnir  use's  of  tho  adjwtive. 
4.     Illustrate  the  *lifference  between  the  use  of  the  eomi>arn- 

tive  Miwl  superahilive  dejfrees  of  adjectives.    Explain. 
.').    I'm.'  the  expressions  "  not  (mly,"  "  but  also,"  correctly. 
«..    IIow  may  pupils  be  stimulated  to  improve  their  power  of 

expre<viun  . 

1.  The  tree  which  has  withstood  many  storms 
is  now  blown  down.  It  expresses  one  principal 
thought  and  one  subordinate  thought,  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  mind  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
information  to  it. 

2.  '*  Brisk"  is  an  adjective  modifier  of  the 
word,  "youth,"  which  is  a  noun  subject  of  the 
verb,  "appeared."  "  Appeared  "  is  a  verb,  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  predicate.  The  word,  "tlie," 
is  an  adjective  modifier  of  the  word,  "morn." 
The  word,  "morn"  is  an  appositive  modifier  of 
the  word,  "youth."  The  word,  "of,"  is  a  prep- 
osition, showing  the  relation  between  the 
ideas,  }nfn-n  and  t/oulh.  The  word,  "youth," 
is  a  noun,   principal  part   of  the    prepositional 


phrase.  The  word,  "with,"  is  a  preposition, 
showing  the  relation  between  the  ideas,  ap- 
peared  and  freaks.  The  word,  "freaks,"  is  the 
principal  word  of  the  prepositional  phrase.  The 
word,  "  of,"  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation 
between  the  ideas,  freaH  and  foUij,  The  word, 
**  graceful,"  is  an  adjective  modifier  of  the  word, 
"K>lly,"  which  is  the  principal  word  of  the  prep- 
ositional phrase.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
taken  out  of  its  context,  is  not  very  clear.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  poor  sentence  to  use  in  this  wav.  If 
it  means,  **Ijife's  temperate  noon  appeared,  her 
sober  eve  appeared,  Her  night  not  melancholy 
apijeared,"  tne  uses  of  the  remaining  words  are 
easily  seen. 

3.  To  modifv  a  noun  ;  e.  g..  The  honef^t  bov  won 
the  pnze. 

To  modify  a  pronoun  ;  e.  g.,  I  nlone  am  left  to 
tell  the  story. 
To  predicate  of  the  sentence ;  e.  g.,  The  child 

was  lost. 

As  objective  predicate  adjective;    e.  g.,  They 

made  the  stick  Mraighi. 

4.  The  comparative  degree  denotes  that  the  at- 
tribute expressed  by  the  adjective  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  same  attribute  in  one  other  idea; 
e.  g..  He  is  lalier  than  his  brother. 

The  superlative  degree  denotes  that  the  attri- 
bute expressed  by  the  adjective  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  same  attribute  in  two  or  more 
ideas ;  e.  g.,  He  is  the  tallest  boy  in  the  room. 

5.  He  was  not  only  an  eminent  statesman  but 
he  was  also  a  noted  financier. 

6.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  pupils  may 
be  stimulated  to  improve  their  power  of  expres- 
sion : 

(1.)  Develop  an  English  sentiment  among 
pupils.  Cxet  each  child  interested  in  his  own  ca*e. 
Get  him  to  watching  his  own  language  and  trying 
to  improve  his  own  Knghsh. 

(2.)  Correct  all  oral  and  written  errors  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  give  offense  to  those  who 
make  the  mistakes. 

(3. )  Let  the  teacher  use  good  English  in  the 
presence  of  the  children. 

(4. )  Put  the  gems  of  standard  literature  be- 
fore them  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  language. 

(5. )     Careful  composition  work,  etc.,  etc. 


(iEOtJKAPnV. 

[Sflcct  Five.) 

1.  How  do  you  ac<?ount  for  the  fact  that  Mexico,  situated  in 

tropical  latitudes,  provinces  almost  all  varieties  of 
fruusand  trrains? 

2.  Utah  Ijake  and  (ireat  Salt  I^ake  are  fed  from  the  same 

soun;es.    One  is  fre.<(h.  the  other  salt.    Why? 
J.    What  is  the  NicaraKua  Canal?    Why  should  it  Ik- con- 
trolled by  the  I'nited  States? 

4.  Where  and  what  is  Armenia?    Why  is  the  attention  of 

the  world  called  to  it  at  the  present  time? 

5.  What  effect  did  the  jreographical  condition**  which  sur- 

rounded the  Briti.sh  c»olonies  in  North  America  have 
uiK>n  their  development  and  t»nse<iuent  supremacy  <m 
the  continent? 

6.  What  geographical  reaM)n  can  you   as.siim  for  the  fact 

that  the  first  settlements  in  the  Mlssis-nlppi  Valley  were 
slaveholding  in  eharacter? 

1.  Mexico  has  a  wide  range  of  climate  because 
it  has  a  wide  range  of  altitude. 

2.  Utah  Lake  has  an  outlet.    Great  Salt  I^ke 
has  not. 

3.  The  Nicaragua  canal,    now   partially  con- 
structed, is  a  ship  Ciinal  across  Central  America 
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by  way  of  the  San  Juan  river  and  Lake  Nicaragua. 
It  wouM  lonu  an  important  trade  route  between 
tho  Atlantic  ind  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
Siat«:<.  an«i  in  time  of  war  would  furnish  ea*y 
arrirj-  to  \)*}tU  coajits  bv  tliep^wer  in  control  of  it'. 
4.  Arriivnia  is  a  pV»vince  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
near  the  east  f,'nd  of  the  Black  Sea.  On  acOMint 
of  the  iiiaftWicres  of  Armenian::  by  other  Turkish 

«UJlj«.'Ct!*, 

•'».  A  latitude  and  climate  not  very  unlike 
ih*f^i  at  home  furnii^hed  congenial  conditions. 
Th^'ir  <n -lance  from  Great  Britain  was  great 
en-.ii;rlito  prevent  too  minute  and  vigorous  con- 
tpil  by  thr  iiiother-c«un»ry,  while  it  was  not  t^io 
gnat  i'lr  {profitable  intercJunre.  The  long  strip  of 
lainnxt\\«'eii  the  .Vtlantic  and  the  Appalaclnans 
la^ed  ilj«- >«-a.  and  the  Old  World  wit fi  numerous 
g^K-i  liarbMrs,  afforded  a  sutficient  ^•ariety  of  s^jil 
and  pp-lin:t.-,  and  sutficient  niom  for  the  prO!«ecu- 
'A'fii  I 'I  varied  industries  and  enterprises;  while 
ihf  wall  of  the  Appalachians  affonJe<l  some  pro- 
te^.tion  from  the  Indians  and  prevented  too  great 
diffu.*i'»ii  of  the  colonists. 

•>.  Tli»*  first  settlers  in  the  Mis.sissippi  Valley 
w('r»-  fronj  tlie  slave-holding  rotates  nfVirginia  ancl 
N«'rtli  Carolina.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were 
nearer  to  tlio?Kj  seaboard  settlements  than  Ohio  to 
New  Kiiirland. 
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H  I KNTI ru:  TEMPER A.V  Y^ 
Self  ft  Fiff.i 
.4.'  '>\i't\  III    any  VHltn.*  »«•  a  iii«'"lii'in»-?    If  ^t  what  i*  it'* 
I-   ili»'r.    itnytliiiitf    that    iiiiKht  U-  >ii»i«iJtiitol  fur  it? 

I:  ".  \\|j:il  |.i  If: 

A.'-'.h.u  -.1  f.HHi;   Why; 

-  *  .iliiihf.l  ih'-p'aM'  or  n-lit-vc  thirst?    Why? 

Ti.  ili-L't-iP-nitf  iniu  fatty  ti'.-.m,- ? 

!.y    tip-  thi-  U'lT  'IrJiiker-  in  ilanccr  of  blei'ilinv  to 

•\*  Jitli  ir'iiji  a  ".lieht  wound? 

i.ai    cjiii   }h'  sii'l  of  piipr  iilirotini- ii»  a  |ioison  A"  coin- 

I'ltn-I  !•»  oih»T  ihiIhiIi? 

fi;.  '!«M  -  till*  um;  of  totMU.To  pro<lu#-«;  thii>t? 

1 .  I  >r.  X.  S.  Davis  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  best 
auili<.iiti<'s  in  this  country,  said  in  1887,  on  the 
j>oiiit  involv<-d  in  the  first  part  of  this  question  : 
•*  I  have  U-en  constantly  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  nudiiine  a  little  more  than  fiftv  years,  em- 
bi:»«-in;f  both  private  and  public  hospital  practice, 
and  have  demonstrated  by  the  last  forty  years  of 
actual  ♦'XiK'rience  that  no  form  of  alcoholic  drink, 
either  fermented  or  distilled,  is  necessary  or  de- 
si  nihl**  ir)r  internal  use,  in  either  health  or  in  anv 
of  tlie  varied  forms  of  disease;  but  tliat  health 
can  \je  Utter  preser\ed,  and  disease  be  more  suc- 
cessfully tn>ated  without  any  such  drinks."  On 
the  second  ])oint Dr.  Davis  says:  "Alcohol  acts 
ui>on  the  human  system  as  an  an  anaesthetic 
'' prf Kiucer  of  loss  of  "sensation  j,  organic  sedative 
'  a  <iepre.«sr)r  of  vital  force/  and  an  anti-pyretic 
'allayer  of  feverj."  On  the  last  two  points  Dr. 
Daviw  makes  the  following  statements:  *'As  an 
an;»sthetic  all  will  agree  that  it  is  far  more  in- 
f«Ti«»r  to,  and  less  manageable  than  ether,  chloro- 
form, nitrous  oxide,  and  oniinary  narcotics.  As 
an  oigunic  sedative  and  anti-pyretic  it  is  so  much 
hfSH  prompt  and  eflicient  in  its  action  than  either 
water  applied  externally  ,  or  the  internal  use  of 
<juinine,  salicylic  acid,  digitalis,  and  a  score  of 
other  articles,  that  no  well-inf«)rmed  practitioner 
would  think  of  selecting  it  for  these  purp^)ses." 

L'.  I>r.  Ik'njamin  Ward  Richardson,  the  great 
KiijrliHh  aniliority,  who  ju.«t  died  the  middle  of 
Novj'niU-r.  says  on  this  question  :     "Alcohol  con- 


tains no  nitrtigen,  it  has  none  of  the  qualities  of 
these  struct ure-buiMing  foo«is  :  it  is  incapable  of 
being  transformed  into  any  '^f  them;  it  is  there- 
fore not  a  fixnl  in  the  seii'^'  of  its  being  a  con- 
st met  ive  aeent  in  the  building  up  of  the  b^y.  It 
probably  Oijes  not  pn>lure  fatty  matter,  except  by 
an  indirect  and  injurious  interference  with  the 
natural  processes." 

:5.  Alcohol  increases  thirst.  Because  it  has  a 
great  affinity  for  the  water  in  the  system. 

4.  I>r.  l>avis  says  in  regard  to' this  question: 
**The  fatty  degenerations  of  the  liver,  heart,  kid- 
neys, etc.  etc.,  are  the  re.*ult  '^f  the  slow,  long- 
continued,  nnxlerate  influence  of  alcohol  in  re- 
tarding the  oxidation  ••!  the  carbonaoe«»us  mat- 
ters *}i  the  system,  and  allowing  it  to  accumulate 
in  the  form  of  inert  fat."  Dr.  Diokiitson  in  ex- 
plaining the  same  p"int  says  that  these  fatty 
changes  are  cau-*e<l  by  tht-  "n-placement  by  oil  of 
the  material  of  the  epithelial  ct-lls  and  mWular 
fibers.*' 

Because  the  bliKxl  «>f  K-er  drinkers  is  .so  di- 


o. 


luted,  and  the  fibrine  is  s<>  deteriorateii.  that  the 
power  of  coagulatiftn  is  almost  destroved.. 

6.  As  to  this  question,  l>r.  Newell  of  B«>*ton, 
says:  "Nicotine  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  jwi- 
sons;  its  fatal  results  l>eing  produced  in  less  time 
than  any  other  p*)i.sf>n  except  pnissic  acid." 

7.  One  evident  reas«:»n  is  the  continuous  waste 
of  saliva. 


1. 
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riiYsinijH.v. 

.In;/  S'J, 

What  i>  th«'  Kviii-nil  m-hih-  nf  rhy^i«'I.';:y  '* 

iH-srf-rilK'  thv  >irui"iiin-iif  a  Imiui-. 

How    may    wv  |»rv."!*.-rvi:  aii<l  iiuTi'a>«'  the  <trt'iifrth  of  a 

niU'^'h*? 
What  i"  th«"  <'hi'ini«'al  aition  ^f  thi.-  •^aliva  uinmi  fiMMl? 
wiiat  an'  thi*  «;hiff  (i>ii*tilu»*nt4.  »ii'  f«>«Ml  lualrriaU? 
IU*\\    woiilil    ytiu  vviitilulf  a  -r'HHil  nHuii.  at  the  $ame 

tiuif  im'Vi'n\in»r  iiijnriou"  ■lra!i;!i:i«»  "»i  air? 
7.     iJraw  a  •liacrain   to  iriu>triitt.-  !!u-  riri;ulalii»n    i»f    the 

t»hMMl. 

?».    What  j»art  nf  thr  l«rain  is  the  -.at  of  voluntary  ai- lion? 

1.  While  the  true  scoi)e  of  physiology  is  limited 
to  the  determination  of  the  use's  of  physii>logical 
structuri's,  it  generally  includes  the  anatomy  aa 
well  of  all  these  structures. 

2.  Taking  the  femur  as  a  typical  bone,  it  con- 
consists  of  a  hanl,  lx»ny  ponion  enclosing  a  hollow 
cavity — the  niedullarv  cavity.  At  the  ends  of  the 
meilullary  cavity  the^><ine  is  spongy  in  stnicture. 
The  medullary  cavity  is  filled  with  the  yellow 
marrow,  the  sp<.»ngy  bone  with  the  red  marrow. 
The  compact  l>one  is  permeated  by  a  systeni  of 
Haversian  canals.  I^cunie  and  t  he  canaliculi  ra- 
diating from  them  finally  fonuan  intricate  system 
of  cavities  and  canals  throughout  the  entire  bone. 
The  lacunip  are  arranged  in  cin-ular  rows  around 
the  Haversian  canals,  varying  usuallv  from  three 
to  seven  rows  an  Kind  each  canal.  'The  bone  be- 
tween consecutive  rows  of  lacunie  is  called  a 
lamella. 

'.\.  The  chemical  act  ion  of  saliva  on  f«  Kxi  consists 
in  changing  more  or  less  of  iiirioluble  March  into 
soluble  qrnp*'  ^-iiifjar, 

4.  Tfic  chief  constituents  of  ff>od  materials  are 
(\)  albumens,  (2)  gi^latinc,  i  :>  •  starches  and  sugars 
(carl)ohydrates  ',  '  4 )  fate  and  oils  •  hydnwarbons. ) 
Those  of  an  inorganic  nature  are  water  and  salts  oif 
lime,  s«Hlium  and  iron.  etc. 

5.  A  gocK.1  way  to  ventilate  most  school-rooms  is 
•  to  lower  the  windows  in  one  <.>r  two  places  in  the 
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room  from  the  top  a  few  inches  or  more,  according  | 
to  the  temperature.  If  there  be  a  good  ventilation 
under  the  school-room  floor,  a  hole  through  the 
floor  immediately  under  the  stove,  is  recommend- 
ed by  many  as  a  source  of  fresh  air.  When  this 
is  not  practicable,  a  window  may  be  provided  with 
a  board  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  the  incom- 
ing s?tream  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  so  avoid 
reaching  the  pupils  directly. 

8.  That  portion  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  which 
b(.)und3  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  the  seat  of  volun- 
tarv  actions. 


HISTORY. 

1.  In  a  roursc  i>f  study  for  the  public  schools,  which 
wnnld  you  teach  tirst,  General  or  I'.  S.  Historv? 
Why? 

J.  What  \vn.<  the  «iupsti(»n  involved  in  the  Lincoln-I>oug- 
las  <lebait'>  of  In-V?  Stutc  exactly  the  i»oHltion  of 
vixrh  of  file  ilchaiors  on  that  queJition? 

:J     What  caustMl  the  i»anic  of  1>W7?  ! 

4.     What  causf.l  the  panic  of  1873? 

5  What  were  I  lie  elilcf  Iceislative  measures  pasj^ed  dur- 
ing the  adininistmtion  of  Hayes? 

1.  In  a  course  of  history  for  the  public  schools, 
general  history  should  be  taught  first,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

in.)  The  early  history  of  the  race  is  less 
complex  than  the  later,  and  hence  is 
easier  understood  by  children. 

( b. )  The  order  in  which  history  has  devel- 
oped, furnishes  the  lexical  order  for 
studying  it.  By  studying  general  his-  . 
torv  first,  the  student  ieabfe  to  see  age 
link  intij  age,  generation  grow  out  of 
generation,  and  thus  he  cjitehes  the 
idea  of  historical  development,  and 
the.  cause  and  effect  ot  historical 
changes. 

(c.  1     It   lengthens,    and    strengthens,    and  ! 
deei:)en3  the  historic  view,  and  thus 
enables  the  student  to  more  correctly 
jud^e  the  present. 

m1.  )  It  IS  the  oest  method  of  impressing 
upon  the  student  that  all  history  is,  in 
a  large  measure,  the  ordinary  unfold- 
ing of  a  great  moral  plan,  which  plan 
it  IS  his  duty  to  advance. 

2.  The  chief  question  involved  in  the  Lincoln- 
Doughiss  debate  of  lvS.3S,  was  :  Shall  the  general 
government  or  the  local  government  decide 
whether  slavery  shall  be  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic territorv  of  the  United  States? 

(a.)    Lincoln  maintained  that  the  general 

fovemment  should  decide  it. 
,     ,      )ouglass,  that  the  local  government 
sliould  decide  it. 

3.  Some  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  panic  of  1837, 
Mere : 

(a.)    The  refusal  of  Congress  tii  recharter 

t  he  United  States  Bank  after  1830. 
(b. )     The  very  rapid  increase  of  state  banks 

which  resulted  from  **  a." 
(c. )    Tile  immense  issue  of  state  bank  paper 

currency  in  the  years  ':53,  '34,  '3o,  *3G. 
(d. )     ( Jn»at  speculation  in  the  country  with 

this  paper  currency. 
(e. )    The  refusal  of  the  general  government 

to  receive  this  paper  monev  for  public 

lands  after  183G. 
(f. }     The  consequent  general    demand  for 

specie  money,  ana  the  inability  of  the 

b:\nks  to  redeem  their  paper  money. 

4.  The  cliii'i  causi*  of  the  panic  of  1873,  was  • 


over-8peculati<^n,  which  followed  from  the  years  of 

the  war  up  to  1873. 

5.     (a.)    Legislation  for, improving  the  mouth 

of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

(b.)     Legislation  remonetizing  silver;  that 

is,    ordering   that    the    silver   dollar 

should  be  coined  again,  and  used  to 

Eay  debts, 
egislation  for  paying  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  gold  or  silver,  anvof  its  notes 
which  were  brought  to  it  for  payment. 


1. 


8. 


4. 


o. 


«. 


8. 


ARITHMETIC. 

In  the  beginning  of  primary, nuuib»»r  work  we  ust»  ob- 
jects of  uniform  Hize,  shape  un<i  color,  etc.    Wliy? 

In   the  stmlv  of  numbers  *•  caeli  number  is  considercil : 
(a)  Aj»  a  whole,      ib)  As  to  the  relations  in  it.      (c)  In 
its  application."— State  Course  of  Study. 
Illustrate  tlie  alK)ve  by  using  tlie  number  three. 

Define  arithmetic  as  a  iwience ;  as  an  art. 
A  man  p»aid  9110  for  a  horsi'  and  sold  it  at  a  }>roflt  of  20 

l>er  cent.;  required  the  gain.    Annlt/zc. 
If  a  merchant  pays  15  cents  i>er  yafti  for  muslin,  for 
how  much  does  lie  sell   it  to  Ici^e  25  |»er  cent.    An- 
alyze. 

How  many  terms  are  con-^iden'd  in  thinking  a  ratio? 
Name  them.  Name  two  underlying  principles  of 
ratio. 

If  300  pounds  of  wtH)l  at  2S  cen»s  per  pound,  are  ex- 
changed for  36  vards  of  cloth  1'^  yards  wi«le,  how 
many  pounds  of  wool  at  :Jo  cents  i>er  pounds  should 
be  given  for  20  yards  of  cloth  >*4  yard  wide  ?  Solve  by 
proportion. 

Explain  as  to  a  pupil  reaily  for  such  explanation,  the 
cost  of  papering  a  nM)m  12  feet  long.  10  feet  wide  anti 
V  feet  high— walls  and  ceiling— at  12  cents  per  square 
yanl. 

In  the  above  problem,  what  knowletlge  would  you  con- 
sider newssary  on  the  part  of  a  pupil?  How  wouhl 
you  undertake  to  a.scertain  that  knowledge.  Stale 
the  test. 

1.  In  beginning  primary  number  work  we  use 
objects  of  uniform  size,  shape,  and  color,  etc.,  be- 
cause objects  not  having  tliese  would  divert  the 
mind  of  the  child  from  the  numl>er  idea  to  the  at- 
tributes of  color,  size,  and  sliape,  etc.  It  is  best 
to  have  the  objects  so  that  there  is  no  possible  way 
to  distinguish  them  except  as  to  number ;  if  he  can 
he  may  say,  when  shown  one  object  and  then  two, 
'*This  is  red  and  these  are  white,"  instead  of 
**  This  is  one  and  here  are  two."  The  mind  of 
the  child  deals  with  the  thing  most  vividly  before 
him  and  if  size  and  shape  happen  to  be  peculiar 
he  takes  them  instead  of  the  number  attributes. 

2.  The  number  three  is  taught :  a.  As  a  whole 
by  showing  groups  of  objects  of  three  each  and 
having  the  pupil  understand  that  so  many  objects 
are  deaignatea  as  three  objects.  These  objects 
should  at  first,  at  least,  be  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above  so  that  the  child  will  not  think  that  red, 
white,  large,  small,  round,  square,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  has  to  do  with  making  the  objects  three 
in  number,  b.  As  to  the  relations  in  it  by  showing 
that  one,  one,  and  one  are  three  ;  or  that  one  and 
two  are  three  ;  or  that  two  and  one  are  three  ;  etc. 
c.  In  its  applications  by  having  the  pupil  know 
3  ft.=l  yd.,  3  ft.=l  pace,  3in.=l  palm,  etc.  (This 
number'^s  applications  are  few. ) 

3.  Arithmetic  as  a  science,  deals  with  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  number  relations;  as  an  art, 
it  deals  with  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  various  combinations  of  number  relations. 

4.  We  understand  that  this  problem  is  to  be 
solved  by  analysis  and  not  by  the  principles  of  per- 
centage, a.  If  a  man  buv  a  horse  for  $110.00, 1(H):A 
of  the  co8t=.^110.00;  20 'v  of  the  cost=i^%=l:  of 
$110  or  .$22.  Since  he  gained  20v.  he  gained 
$22.00.     .'.     $22.0<>  is  the  gain.     //.  If  a  man   pay 
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l.">  ctniis  a  yard  for  muslin.  10(»'y  of  the  cost  per 
yard^l")  c'ont.s,  tlion  2o^  of  tlieco8t=fg*j=l  of  15 
cents -.'V;  cviits?.  Since  he  p<'jld  it  to  lose  2')  V,  ho 
lost  l^i  (vnts  on  each  yard  ;  then  15  cents — ;>]  cents 
=  11 1  cents  selling  price  .'.  lie  sold  the  muslin 
ft.»r  1 1  ]  rents  ]H*r  yard. 

5.  Two  terms'  are  considered  in  thinking  a 
ratio  :  tlie  first  is  the  antecedent  and  the  second  is 
the  consequent.  Some  authors  say  there  are 
three  :  the  first  linking  the  antecedent  or  dividend, 
the  second  being  the  consequent  or  divisor,  and 
the  third  being  the  n\tio  or  quotient,  but  we  doubt 
if  this  last  term  is  more  than  a  n»duction;  e.g., 
V— 4.  i.  e.,  -•:'=} ;  in  this  we  have  the  same  rela- 
tion fxpressc^d  bv  both,  then  [  is  onlv  a  reduction 
of  -'..". 

The  most  important  principle  is.  Katios  exist  be- 
tween like  numbers  only. 

Then  there  an*  about  six  others.     Tn  a  ratio, 
1.     Muhiplying  the  antecedent  multiplies  the 

ratio. 
'J.     Muhiplying  the  consequent  divides  the 
ratio. 

?K     Dividing  the  antecedent  divides  the  ratio. 

4.  lUvidiug  the  consequent  multiplies   the 

nitio. 

5.  Multiplying   the  antecedent   and    conse- 

quent by  the  sjime  number  does  not 
change  the  ratio. 

6.  Dividing  the  antecedent  and  consequent 

by  the  s;\me  number  does  not  change 
the  ratio. 

f  ;V3  :  2S 
i\.     :W:  I  ? »  :  :    ',  My  :  21) 

in :  } 

. '.  75  lbs  of  wool  should  be  given. 

7.  Tlie  distance  around  the  rfM»mi8  44  ft. ;  its 
height  isO  feet.  Then  to  paper  the  walls  would 
require  as  much  paper  as  to  pa]»er  one  wall  44  ft. 
long  and  S)  feet  high  :  this  would  take  .*>0<»  scj.  ft. 
(44x0).  To  pai>er  the  ceiHng  would  require  120 
gq.  ft,  (10x12 »,  for  the  ceiling  is  as  long  as  the 
nH»m,  or  12 ft.,  and  as  wide  as  the  room,  or  10  ft.: 
')SM\  sq.  ft.— 120  sq.  ft.=51»;  sq.  ft.;am!»unt  renuired 
to  paper  both  walls  and  ceiling.  51()  divided  by  9 
pivt's  the  number  of  squan?  yards,  or  57i  sq.  yds. 
This,  at  12  cents  a  sq.  yd.,  would  co.st  >^5.S8  02x 
57 A  I. 

s.  The  ])ui)il  should  know  how  to  find  the  area 
of  a  rt'Ctangle,  as  the  walls  are  rt^-tangles ;  he 
should  undei-staml  comp<»und  numbiTs,  in  that  wi. 
ft.  are  n-duced  to  sq.  yds.  and  ct^its  are  n*duced  to 
I  loll  a  rs. 

lie  should  understand  the  four  pnxresses  of 
arithmetic,  including  the  nmltiplication  of  a  whole 
numlxM'  l»y  a  mixed  number. 

If  it  is  a  pupil  the  teacher  has  had  for  some  time 
he  will  know  w  hether  he  has  this  knowledge  ;  if 
the  tt'acher  does  not  know  the  pu])il  he  can  give 
him  ^onle  short  problems  involving  the  alx)ve 
points. 
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President  A.  II.  Yoder  of  Vinctnines  rnivi*rsity, 
has  organizi-d  a  ]HHlagogieal  department  in  his 
school,  and  is  issuing  a  neat  little  bulletin  giving 
inft»rination  in  regit rd  to  this  department.     Presi- 


j  dent  Yoder  has  had  the  advantages  of  training  in 
Clark  L'niversitv  luider  (J.  Stanlev  iluU,  and  i< 
much  interested  in  child-.-^tudv  work. 

I  Mid-winter  meetings  were  held  during  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays  in  about  half  the  <'ounties 
of  the  state.  In  a  great  many  of  these  count ie?«. 
careful  preparation  was  nuule,  and  elaborate  pri»- 
grams  arranged.  These  meetings  are  proving  very 
helpful,  indeed,  to  the  teachers  over  the  state. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  their  favor. 
Thev  come  at  a  time  of  the  vear  when  the  teachei> 
are  thoroughly  int(fresti*d  in  their  work,  and  being 
in  such  close  touch  with  the  school,  the.«e  meet- 
ings furnish  large  help  and  inspinition. 

Purdue  University  is  doing  something  in  ihe 
way  of  university  extension  work.  The  pre.sideni 
has  just  sent  out  ijL  statement  indicating  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  that  will  offer  cc^urses  of  lectun-s 
before  high  schi>ols.  In  the  list  we  notice  Mr>. 
Emma  Mont  McKae's  name,  with  the  following 
mibjects:  "The  T^andof  Kvangt^ine,"  the  '"Needs 
'  of  the  Twentieth  Centurv  <;irL''  "When  Shake- 
speare  was  a  Boy,"  "A  Day  in  Paris,"  and  "A 
Night  in  Venice. ' '  Profess* >r  Th« »s.  V.  Moran  offers 
lectun»s  on  "The  Practical  Value  of  History," 
"The  Practical  Value  of  Political  T'A»onomy." 
"Americiin  Ilistorv  as  l\)rtraved  bv  American 
Poetry,"  "The  New  Kducalion."  Prufess«)r  Sev- 
erance Burrage  offers  the  following:  "Sanitary 
liulesof  Schools."  "Bacteria,  and  How  We  Study 
Them,'*  "  I^ollution  and  Purification  of  Water  Sup- 
plies," "Lt mis  Pasteur,"  and  "  Prevention  of  Tub- 
erculosis."    Write  to  President  Smart. 

In  the  Ednriiinwil  lUn,  »#■.  fur  Nrivember,  api)ears 
an  article  from  Profe.ssor  Wm.  M.  Davis,  of  Har- 
vard, wiiich  deserves  wide  dissemination  and 
attention.  It  advocat<'s  "  a  plan  l«)  provide  scholor- 
ships  on  which  teachers  in  normal,  high  and 
grammar  schools  could  study  in  such  summer 
courses  as  they  and  their  supt^rintendents  thought 
advisable.  ProfesK»r  Davis  says:  "While  the 
previous  studies  of  a  high  scho<:)l  or  normal  school 
graduate,  may  warrant  her  Ix'ing  given  the  posi- 
tion of  *  teacher'  in  our  public  schoiils ;  all  that 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  claimed  at  the  Ix^ginning 
of  her  career  is:  'She  .«*eems  to  Ix?  of  the  right 
material:  she  may  Ix'come  a  go«xi  teacher  in 
time.*  The  essential  steps  toward  her  success  are 
continued  study  of  subjects,  as  well  as  extended 
practice  and  experience  in  lier  art.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  attendance  at  a  summer  sclnx»l  from 
*  most  teachers,  while  their  salaries  an^  so  low." 
The  Woman's  pAhuational  Ass«»ciation,  of  Ik>ston. 
has  become  intereste»l  in  the  subject,  and  has 
issued  a  circular  lunw  which  tlie  following  ex- 
tracts aiv  taken  : 
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■'  The  great  inoreaw  In  the  number  of  summer  schools 
-^uriiiK  the  last  few  years,  shows  clearly  that  these  schools, 
In  spite  of  the  many  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
them.  do.  in  reality,  meet  a  necfd  in  the  life  and  work  of 
the  teachers  of  to-day.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  teacher 
in  normal  physical  condition,  can  profitably  npend  a  few 
weeks  in  looking  at  a  subject  from  a  pupil's  point  of  view. 
A  person  who  has  been  teaching  for  a  number  of  years, 
needs  lo  lake  a  different  standpoint,  and  to  find  that  there 
are  two  sides  of  a  question.  Furthermore,  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  apparatus  available,  are  constantly  chang- 
ing. It  is  a  gri'at  inspiration  to  be  a  learner  again  in  com- 
mon with  persons  of  different  experiences.  For  a  teacher 
in  a  small  town,  it  is  even  more  valuable  than  for  one  in 
a  city,  to  go  to  a  large  inlucational  center  and  see  what  is 
being  done  in  the  various  lines  of  study. 

In  ilie  summer  seh<M)ls  which  have  been  established  by 
many  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  instruction  is  given 
by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  progressive  teachers  of  the 
country,  and  the  ()piK>rtuniti(>s  for  laboratory  and  field 
work  are  excellent.  It  is  believe<l  that  enthusiastic  teachers 
may  gain  great  inspiration  for  their  severe  work,  by  placing 
themsi'lves  for  a  few  weeks  under  the  guidance  of  these 
men  and  women,  who  are  leaders  in  their  own  departments. 

Tht*  Woman's  lulucatlonal  Association  of  Boston,  has  es- 
tablished this  year,  several  scholarships  for  work  in  the 
summer  s(!hools.  o  -c  >:«  The  Association  urges  women's 
clubs,  and  other  organizations  of  women  interested  in  pub- 
lic s<'h«M»l  work,  to  establish  similar  scholarships,  or  to 
select  at  least,  one  of  their  young  teachers  who  shall  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  best  of  these  college  sj'hools." 

The  small  appropriation  from  the  Association 
was  increased  by  special  subscriptions  to  neariy 
$400.  The  plan  gained  the  favorable  opinion  of 
members  of  the  Boston  School  Board,  of  the  super- 
intendents, and  of  the  various  supervisors.  These 
officers,  aided  by  the  masters  of  the  schools,  nomi- 
nated to  the  committee  a  list  of  teachers  as  candi- 
dates for  the  scholarships.  The  candidates  named 
wei*e  visited  by  two  members  of  the  committee, 
and  choice  was  thus  made  of  ten  beneficiaries,  *who 
could  profit  most  from  the  opportunity.^  A  small 
allotment  of  state  funds  would  aid  teachers  in  nor- 
mal schools  to  keep  in  touch  'vith  educational 
progress  elsewhere  ;  and  this  would  be  nothing  less 
than  economy  to  the  state.  In  time,  funds  to  pro- 
vide summer  scholarships  for  teachers  may  become 
standard  objects  of  public  benefaction.  Indiana- 
polis already  possesses  a  fund  of  $22,000,  the  be- 
quest of  Thomas  D.  Gregg,  the  income  of  which  is 
devoted  to  scholarships  for  teachers  in  the  city 
schools.  Since  1894,  six  beneficiaries  of  the  fund 
have  attended  summer  schools,  two  have  spent  a 
year  at  a  college  or  university  in  this  country,  and 
two  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  study  in  Euroi)e. 

'*  Both  temporary  subscriptions  for  sjH'cIal  scholarships 
and  the  formal  establishment  of  scholarship  funds  are  to  my 
mind  Important  "supplements  to  our  educational  system,  and 
the  first  supplement  is". very  likely  to  lead  to  the  second.  For 
this  reason.  I  urge  both,  but  es[K*cially  the  first,  upon  the  at- 
tention of  school  superintendents  and  local  organizations, 
that  may  t)e  more  or  less  interested  in  educational  progress. 
Once  admit  lliat  a  newly  enrolled  teacher  has  yet  much  to 
learn  about  her  snbje<-ts  of  teaching,  as  well  as  much  to 
gain  from  experience  in  her  art.  and  it  follows  that  system- 


atic proYision  of  opportunities  for  study  <m  the  part  of 
teachers  is  an  Important  element  in  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. The  special  exercises  for  teachers,  conducted  by  a 
master,  and  the  establishment  of  teachers'  Institutes,  show 
that  this  element  is  already  recognized.  These  exen'isea 
should  not  be  diminished,  for  they  accomplish  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  but  they  are  not  the  equivalent  of  system- 
atic study  In  a  good  simimer  school.  They  are  tt>o  brief,  too 
interrupted  to  add  much  to  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  her 
subject.  They  serve  rather  to  give  encouraging  suggestions, 
than  to  build  up  thorough  understanding,  But  a  summer 
course,  in  which  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  of  work  arc  given  to 
one,  or  at  most,  to  two,  subjects,  will  supply  an  effective 
addition  to  a  teacher's  equipment,  and  the  general  establish- 
ment of  teachers'  scholarships  will  nmke  good  summer 
schools  more  more  accessible  than  they  are  tt>-day.  If  the  best 
of  the  younger  teachers  are  selected  lo  be  scholarship  holders, 
and  if  they  continue  their  summer  work  through  several 
seasons,  it  Is  fair  to  expect  that  they  will  show  marked  ad- 
vance in  their  profession." 

The  new  spirit  and  life  which  one  or  more 
teachers  from  every  town  in  the  state  would  carry 
back  from  the  summer  school  at  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, or  the  State  Normal,  would  do  much  to- 
ward breaking  up  the  hard  conservatism  and  old- 
fashioned  habits  into  which  too  many  schools 
have  fallen. 


Thb  Forty-Third  Annual  3Ieeting  of 
THE  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation Held  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  December  29,  30, 
AND  31,  1896. 


PROGRAM. 


General  As^ocicUion, 


Auditorium  of  Plymouth  Church. 


I 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  imw. 

EVENING  SESSION,  7:80  O'CLOCK, 

1.  Mnsie. 

2,  Devotional  Exercises,    Rev.   T.  I.  C'oultas,  pastor  Park 

M.  E.  Church,  Indianapolis. 
8.    AddresH  of  Retiring  President,  Howard  Sandison.  Vice- 
President  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

4.  Inauguml  Address,  President  Jat..  F.  Scull,  Superintend- 

ent Rochester  Schools. 

5.  Mu8i<*. 

6.  "Closer  Supervision  of   County  Schools."     Mrs.  Surah 

T.   Campbell,    Assistant  Superintendent    .Vnderson 
Schools. 

7.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  80.  l>m. 

MORNING  8ESMON,  9:00  O'CLOCK, 

1.  Music. 

2.  Devotional  Exercises,  Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  pastor  First 

Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis. 
8.    Symposium— Subje<*t :    "Child-Study." 

First  Paj>er— "  The  Curve  of  Educational  Advancement 
of  School  Children,"  Superintendent  Noble  Harter, 
Brookvllle. 
■  .Second  Paper— "  Effects  of  Physiological  Changes  on 
Children's  Abilities."  John  M.  Culver,  Indianapolis 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
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T:.:r  1  P*f^r— ■  En^^Ainupe-mentc  Found  in  Chiid-Snidy." 

?Ir'»  A.  R.  Horafrfw>k.  ETan«Til3«r. 
F:.  .r.;.  P*fj-rr— -  How  .-mn  <  hild-StaJy  be  M^e  Moa 

'•^fTil  to  the  PaWic  iy^ho^J  Te*c:brr.  "  Dr.  W.  L. 

Bry^ii.  Vi*:*r-Pre*id«i:  Icdiana  StAVr  UniTertity. 

4.      R*r"r*c. 

Va:  ..>:  .^fi'ly  iD  EI^m'.ui»ry  *<-bc*iN."'  ^i^rrinieDdent 
'.v.  p.  -haunoc.  GTv^a^-Surr. 
I'l-*  i—ion  ofuroe*!  by  s*2|^nnUrn4«Dt  R.  Ellsvorth  Call, 
I-a^r^nrirbure. 

EVtMV,  ii>«iK«5.  T;3>*:''rLp-  K. 


r 
•t. 


<. 


2 
5 


M  :-. 

a:  :.  -.»:  A■^i^--. 

H-  -;::••:.  r.\*:u  by  ihir  Dt-ni-«on  Hotel  v*  th*  Mrmt^rr*  of 
'Lv  A-**>?iiit3on. 

THrR-l'AY.  DEf  EMBER  «.  i''.^. 


M- .r.vr.V'r  •f>!f»io?s.  >:*X»  •>■«  i>-:k- 


\r 


,;     I'^v..::..n*:    Ex«er**i««*.   R*:t.  «i.  A.  <  *r*i»:n>«rti,  Rc-uwr 

^:   raui'*'  Ep;«^o|Al  (.'hurc-b.  In«i:anAi<'IiA. 
5         T;.-  T»si^ h»T*  Pers.'ual  lnflo»rn«:  *«  a  F^-ior  in  Ed- 
-.utifCi       Mi<*    Mary    Idjune.    Pr^plue    l*niv^r*l;y. 
Lrtf*yrt;«r. 
l»:-*  -^-i'tn  "j-^nt^  by  R.  A.  «»se.  >apfrint*:n«i»rnl  «jneen- 
•.***!♦■  ■oh''K»l*. 
\        l7.K  T#-a/^h»-r'#  Pne|«nuioa."  Mi«*  Maricr  Ininlap.  Leb- 
Aii^n  High  Sch^x/k. 
L»:-;^:— i'/n    by  J.    H.    *<^hoIl.    Sapvrioten'ltmi    Milton 

♦"..    M'i*:c. 

7.    •  T;.'  N>»  •r»-oeTmphy."'  fiy  V'ha*.  R,  Drytrr.  Stale  Norma!. 

T*rrr*:  Hauu-. 
*.     I:»-i-r>  of  rommiiu*!*. 
V.     MioovIIanvoui  Busine-^. 
1'      A«l/»'immeiit. 

-VU  i-jiT^r*.  *'X<<'i>tini^  thcif>e  '-on^ituiintr  thf"  ^yinpasium. 
will  \f»'  :.!.-::— 1  -trictly  to  thirty  minate>;  th«*s»r  who  open 
the  din  i—ion."  uill  ym:  srranted  ten  minut«-»  e«ch.  while  tho*e 
who  ii\£.r  jmn  in  irenenil  «lL*c-u*ion*.  will  consume  not 
mor».'  \\^:.  nv^-  minuti-*  euch. 

The  j«ij-rr-  in  the  i^ymfprfsium  will  be  allowe*!  twenty 
minui'-i  -LAi.h. 

Th*-  i:.:-ic  num>.«er>  on  the  strneral  prornun  are  provided 
by  Mr.  ^v.  E.  M.  Bn.»wn<f.  chairman  of  the  Executive  fom- 
mitt-^  '"f  The  Mu*io  ?fe<'tion. 

J   F   -  f.JJ..  W.  A-  HfXiXR. 

Pre-ldeoT.  Chairman  Executive  (.onunittee. 


High  Sch/xl  Section. 
Pl>Tnouth  Church  Auditorium. 

'VKl.NL-l.AY.  DEXEXBKR  2f).  1"*^.  ll*  P.  M. 

I.     P^i-^r-. 

Matter  and  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Phyfei**/* 
Wilbur  A.  Fisk.  Richmond  UighSchfjol. 
lii-iU>'-;on  opened  by  CHcar  R.  Baker.  2*u|jeriniend- 
ent  Winr-herter  Public  .S*:hor^ls. 
J.       language  study  a.«^  an  .\axJliar>-  to  English  Litera- 
'  tiire.  "  M:**  Kittie  Palmer.  Franklin  High  yfchool. 

ir.    -ymp^r-ium. 

1.  I'iK'ipline  :n  the  High  ?y:hool,"  RuaKrII  Be'igood. 

Pnn'ipal  of  I^afayette  High  .S<.'hool. 

2.  I*-y,  hc.c^ey  in  the  High  .Schorjl.*  J.  W.  Hamilton, 

•"ifn-rintendent  Montioello  .'v;hools. 
H...W  to  Make  the  High  s*-hfjr>l   Popular."  C.  M. 
Hamilton.  .Madi«on. 


4.  -•  Belaii^rm  of  Hi«?ory  to  *  ivi 
High  School."  •".  T.  Lacr. 
H'gh  y^ho^A. 

a.    MiKellantrt.'O^  B7i:!^nv#. 


OoveRuneat  i=  the 
Principal  F:.  Wayae 


om-rix*  or  the  *£•  TT'-y. 

Preciden:— Mii«  Martha  Ridf^ih.  <>rvvncaAle. 

Vi<*-Pr«sid«jt— B  B.  Berry.  Fowler. 

Secretary— ML*  AnaeiM-  Ferri*.  Tbomtowa. 

Executive  Commfnee— D.  R.  E:ia>*pper.  Rir!iEi.Dci  :  E.  B. 
Bryan.  Indianaf«:>Ii» :  >.  W.  Ba^r  Naf-f *nee  :  M:«e  Ar-^iA  G. 
scon.  Montic^IIo  :  Mi?*  Mary  R  •'..x.  H^iniicuno:!. 


Er»<jli*h  Sf^tion. 
Plrmo^slh  *  liur^  h  .Vi-iitMricnr. 

THrfc«r'AV.  I'Ei  EMBut-":.  :*t«?  ::*>  p.  x. 

1.    ••  The  Twofold  purp^K**:  in  T^-a*  L.^g  Enc!L«h.  '  M>*  Ade- 
laide Baylor.  Prin*  ip*:  ..f  the  W4^*h  High  >:hi>?:. 
I>i«cuj«on  o{-en«-3  by  PT»»fe«*.'r  EIn:»-r  E.  'jrijSih.  of  In- 
diana rnivrreiiy. 
4.    ••  A  P!«a  Ifr  Lnifonairy  :n   thr  •  rltio:*m  of  Composi- 
tion*."  Mrs.  Anrviiiit-  P.  •  aivy.  Tt-ai't-r  of  English 
in  the  Indiana|«>Ii^  H:eL  ■^1,«>»I. 
Difvus^ion  '^irn*^!  by  Pr».«»r~-»r  -Mnford  BrII.  of  the  Val- 
|«xaiM>  Normal  *<«-h>«*I. 

3.  -  The  Teaching  of  Litemiunr.  '^i'v  M«»re."  Proftrsfor  W. 

N.  Truf  blood,  of  Earl  ham  •••IltTjv. 
I>i.<cu»ion  opent^  by  M:-*  F.ora  BrMgr*.  Pr»:»ftss»:»r  of 
Engliah  Literature  in  Batler  Ct.Mlege. 

4.  Report*  of  Committees  and  Et^  li-Mi  ^'f  <>ffi^'er^. 

orn«  EEa>  'F  Tiir  »&tt">"- 

Presideiit— Profe*M>r  G.  W.  HuffMpl.  Ind:ax;ap>>Ii«. 
Vice-President— Pn>ftA-or  A.  B.  M:li..r*l.  Waba.*h. 
Secretary — Mis^ilara  Mrrins.  K:«.hm«.»nd. 
These  officer^  constitute  thr  Eiti  ''ilive  •  ommittee. 

Math^matic^il  Se*:f'>ou. 
Room  l±i.  Staif  Hou***. 

WEDM>DAY.  I'D  EXBEJ:  :4».  l":*-.  'r.i^*  A.  M. 

1.  "The  Binomial  Tht-orem  an«l  '  •.•nvfrirent>r. "  P^>fr*«so^ 

M. «.'.  Mevtrn*.  Pu«>lue  T"nivfr>:ty. 
«ieneral  l>i«-ru*«oi;. 

2.  •■  The  Ttrachingof  Alisebra  in  Hieh  Sh.".*!*."  Misjs  Kale 

Wenu.  Indu.«trial  Training  >«.h«.P«!.  Indianap^dls. 
General  Iiu^u.^'cion. 
o.    ••  Evolution  in  .\rilhmftj«-.  "  I*r»«ff*<«»r  K.  L.  ?«ekrll.  Earl- 
ham  cvdiege. 
Note.— Thi<  imi^vr  will  adv4«'ate  :h*'  :<K-athat  ahihmeiit'al 
involution  and  evolution  «'houM  fallow  ait'cbraic  involution 
and  evoluiiMn.  anil  W-  pn-^'iitfl  ^y  ihr*  uiethoiU  dev«:loped 
in  the  latter. 

General  DLsctLssion 
4.    Diflcunion  of  future  plan  for  trindu'-tine  the  mathemat- 
ical section. 
All  are  invited  to  think  th**  alx.»vtr  ^iibiei-t*  over  with  a 
view  to  joining  in  the  di&cu«»i«>ns. 

orriCEKxiF  >»E«T10>'. 

President— Profes!«or  Duane  .'^tu«lley.  Wa>»a>h  ColK-ce. 
Vice-President— Miss  Adalaide  Baylor.  \Va^taj»h. 
Secretary— Mia*  Amelia  W.  Platter.  Indianapolis. 
Executive  Committee— W.  P.  Morgan.  Terre  Haute:  F.  H. 
Foster.  Vincenne^ :  — .  — .  Thre>her.  Butler  «  ollege. 

Mu*ic  Section. 
>  Room  IJO.  Statf  Hou***. 

WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  r».  lr«rt.  l.-^l  P.  X. 

To  make  this  meeting  as  helpful  a«>  iM.>»ibIe  to  th*i«)e  who 
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attend,  all  are  requested  to  prepare  some  practical  observa- 
tions or  snifgeBtions  on  the  following  topics : 

1.  What  is  expected  of  the  child  in  music  upon  entering 

high  school  ? 

2.  How  interest  the  pupilK  who  start  in  behind  their  class? 

3.  Double  rooms  in  graded  schools ;  how  taught  ? 

4.  Mid-term  promotions ;  how  can  supervisors  overcome  the 

consequent  confusion  ? 

6.  Music  in  the  country  schools ;  how  can  it  be  made  more 

general  ? 
«.    Reports  from  the  field. 

7.  Election  of  officers. 

Discussions  should  be  written,  that  they  may  be  filed  for 
future  reference. 

Two  sessions  of  the  Section  will  be  held  if  the  interest  so 
demands. 

A  piano  is  furnished  for  use  during  the  meetings  of  the 
Section. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

President— H.  E.  Owen.  Terre  Haute. 

Secretary— Miss  Laura  E.  Jennings,  Lawrenceburg. 

Vi(!e-President— R.  S.  Moore,  North  Venion. 

Executive  Committee— W.  E.  M.  Browne,  Chairman, 
Knight-stown ;  W.  M.  Alley,  Shelbyv'ille;  Miss  Blanche 
Williams,  Columbus. 


Indiana  College  AssocicUian, 
(Denison  Hotel  Parlors.) 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29. 1806. 

MORNING  SESSION,  ll:00O'CLOCK. 

1.  lU'[»orts.  appointment  of  committees,  and  general  busi- 

ness. 

2.  I'aper.    •  The  Bible  as  Literature  in  a  College  Course," 

Pn>fes>()r  Elbert  Russell,  Earlham  College. 
Discussion  opened  by  President  W.  W.  Parsons,  Indiana 
Slate  Normal. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2:80  O'CLOCK, 

Conference  with  High  School  and  English  Sections. 

EVENING  SESSION,  8:00  O'CLOCK. 

1.  Tresident's  Address— President     Scot     Butler,     Butler 

College. 

2.  I'aper— •'  Some  Problems  in  College  Government,"  Presi- 

dent L.  J.  Aldrich,  Union  Christian  College. 
Discussion  opened  by  President  Joseph  Swain,  Indiana 
I'niversity. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  80, 1896. 

MORNING  SESSION,  9:00  O'CLOCK. 

1.    Paper—"  The  Place  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  a  College 
Coursi»,"  Professor  W.  B.  Johnson,  Franklin  College. 
Discussion  opened  by  Professor  P.  S.  Baker,  DePauw 

University. 

l>.    Paper—"  The  Economic  Side  of  History,"  Professor  P.  H. 

K.  McComb,  Hanover  College. 
Discussion  opened  by  Professor  Melville  M.  Clapp,  Harts- 

ville  College. 
8.    Paper— "Co-education:    Its  Possibilities  and  Dangers," 

Madam  Pauline  Mariotte  Davies,  Purdue  University. 
4.    Rei»orts  of  Committees,  Election  of  Officers,  Unfinished 

Business,  Adjournment. 

OFFICERS  OF  A8SOCTATION. 

President— Soot  Butler,  Butler. 
Vice-President— L.  J.  Aldrich,  Union  Christian. 
Secretary— A.  S.  Hathaway,  Terre  Haute. 
Treasurer— W.  E.  Henry,  Franklin. 


Indiana  Academy  of  Science. 
(Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Halls,  Rooms  11  and  13, 

State  House.) 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  2»,  1896. 
Meeting  of  Executive  Committee,  8:00  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  30, 1896. 

GenerallSession,  9:00  a.  m/ 
Sectional  Meetings,  2:00  p.  m. 
President's  Address,  7:00  p.  m. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  81, 1S%. 

General  Session.  0:00  a.  m. 
General  Session,  2:00  p.  m. 

OFFICERS  OF  ACADEMY. 

President— Stanley  Coulter.  Lafayette. 
Vice-President— Thomas  Gray.  Terre  Haute. 
Secretary— John  S.  Wright,  Indianapolis. 
Assistant  Secretary— A.  J.  Bigney,  Mo<3re's  Hill. 
Treasurer— W.  P.Shannon,  Greensburg.'. 

*  County  Superintendents'  Association. 

(Supreme  Court  Room.  Stiite  House.) 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER 20, 1896. 

f  MORNING  SESSION,  9:00  O'CLOCK .| 

^AnOriginal  Poem— W.  W.  Pfrimmer  of  Newton  county. 
1^  Paper— "  Should    We   Have  Closer  Supervision   for  the 
Country  Schools?"  M.  U.  Johnson,  of  Madison  county. 

Discussion  led  by  J.  A.  Greenstreet  of  Henry  county;  W. 
B.  Flick  of  Marion  county;  OrviPvC  Apple  of  Orange 
county. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  1:80  O'CLOCK. 

Paper— "  Should  Township  Trustees  Furnish  High  School 
Privileges  to  the  Graduates  of  the  District  Schools?  "  E.  G. 
Machan,  of  Lagrance  county. 

Disc^uasion  led  by  E.  L.  Hendricks  of  Johnson  coujity ;  J.  H. 
McGuire  of  Jennings  county;  C.  F.  Mcintosh  of  Owen 
county.  W'-^      "K         »;-;:} .     ^ut       s^ 

:  WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  30, 1896. 

*l^    pii? 'AFTERNOON  SESSION,  1:80  O'CIXX'K.* 

,  Paper—"  How  Can  We  Make  the  Meetings  of  the  County 
Board  of  (Education  More  Helpful?"  Geo.  C.  Tyirell,  of 
Ripley  county. 
Discussion  led  by  C.  M.  Merica.  of  DeKalb  county ;  W.  E. 
Wineburg,  of  Wayne  county;  Frank  E.  Cooper,  of  Lake 
county. 
Miscellaneous  Business. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

President- Geo.  R.  Wilson  of  Dubois  county. 

First  Vice-President— L.  A.  Sailor  of  Warren  coounty. 

Second  Vice-l*resident— G.  N.  Naber  of  Whitley  county. 

Treasurer— M.  U.  Johnson  of  Madison  county. 

Secretarj'— I.  O.  Harrison  of  Rush  county. 

Assistant  Secretar>'— J.  D.  Hostetter  of  Hendricks  county. 

Indiana  Library  AssocicUion, 

The  Library  Association  will  hold  a  library  institute  De- 
cember 20-81. 1896,  in  the  a.ssembly  room  of  the  Indianapolis 
Public  Library.  Miss  E.  Cornelia  Marvin,  of  the  department 
of  library  science  of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  modem  library  meth  jiS, 
including  ordering  and  accessioning,  mechanical  prepara- 
tion of  books,  classification,  cataloguing,  charging  systems, 
and  reference  work.  There  will  be  also  practical  discus.sions 
of  local  library  problems.  Mr.  A.  V.  Babine,  of  the  State 
University  Library,  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  a  college  library.  It  is  hoped  to  have  an 
entertaining  lecture  on  some  pertinent  topic  on  one  evening, 
and  the  usual  social  gathering  will  be  enjoyed  cm  the  other 
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evening.    All   librarians.  aMdfftant«,  tnuteea.  and  Mrhool 
people  inU'TVKted.  are  urjped  to  be  present.    The  work  of  the 
new  libmn'  nation  of  the  National  Edncational  .VMOciation 
will  >je  presented  by  Miw  M.  Ahem,  aeeretary  of  the  depart- 
ment.     The  importance    of   cooperative    work    between    , 
flcho<»l«  and  ilibraries  iff  everywhere  attracting  the  deepest   . 
intere<>t.  And  it  i*>  hoped  that  Indiana  nehooU  and  libraries   , 
will  be  ainonp  the  flrin  to  formulate  £iuccewful  plans  fc^ 
future  work. 

I  Mr.  Rutherford  B.  Ha}*eo.  Library  Comminioner  of  Ohio, 
and  «ec-rt.ixiry  of  the  American  Library  Awociation.  will  be 
pre^nt  at  this  meeting.  A  pleanant  and  profitable  meeting 
is  a««un.'<i  to  all  who  attend. 

At*M)riati4m  of  Reading  cand  EfonUu/n, 

s^upreme  Court  Room.  State  House. » 

TIITRSDAY.  DEC'EMBERSl,  1»;. 

Mf»RNIN«  SEJ^IOS.  10:00  o'rxocK. 

1.    ••  Rt-Hilinp  in    the  High   School."   Miw  Bertha  Frances 
Wolfe.  .lefler*onvllle  High  School. 
'n-neral  DiwuKsion. 
•2.    "Ofsiure  and  itj»  LimitationH,"  T.  .1.  M«-Avoy,  Indianap- 
oli"  Schofil  of  Orator^-. 

-\FTEBX<M»N  M>SION.  2:00  O'CI/KK. 

1.  -Thf  Literary  Phaise  of  Reading."  MiiiA  Emma  Z.  Craig. 
<iartield  .School.  Richmond. 

oeiK-nil  DiKnission. 

2.  RtftMinir'*  from  *'  Midsummer  Nlghf*  Dream."  Mi»  Eliz- 

aNth  .Tohn<(ton.  Marion. 

3.  Mis4^-t'llaneous  Bujiine». 
President— A.  R.  Priest,  Greenca«le. 
Vice-I*rc'iident— Mrs.  M.  V.  Hamilton,  Indianapoliti. 
Secrtiary  and  Treasurer— C.  M.  (;^eerish,  Lafayette. 

Clasttical  Secticn. 
1  Room  122,  8ute  Houxe.j 

THIIU^DAY.  DBCEXBER  31.  1^96,  9:00  A.M. 

1.    ReiK>rt  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

•-♦.    Appoiiitmeiii  of  r<»mmittees. 

::.    Pai»er— "  I^tin  a.<  a  Pure  Science."  Miss  Cora  Ik'unett.    ■ 

Marion  High  School. 
DiM'usjsiou  oj>encd  by  I>emarchuK  C.  Brc>\%'n.  Indiana|K 

oliv  I'niversity. 

4.  PaiK.r— "  I^tin  in   Our   .Schools,    Fn>m  a  High  .<^hfM>l 

Teachers   Stand-point,"    Miss  Bettle   G.   Grimsley, 
Priinipal  Lebanon  High  .School. 
DiMUs>ion  led  by  R.  H.  Richards.  Superintendent  Spen- 

(•«T  S<-h(X>l». 

5.  PaiM-r—   The  Three  Years*  Course  in  Latin  in  Our  High 

S<1hh»N,"  H.  W.  Johnston.  Indiana  State  I'niversity. 
DiMU<s*.ioii  led  by  H.  M.  Kinger>\  Wabash  College. 
^.    <ieueral  I)iM^>iission  of  Papers. 
7.    Ri'iMirts  <»f  Committees. 
>.    Mi«^'ellaTie<ius  Bii.siness. 
1*.    A'ljotimiiicnt. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SEtTIOX.  | 

P^e^i^^ent— -\.  J.  I>otey.  Indianapolis. 

Vice-I'rivident— H.  A.  HoflfYnan,  Bloomington. 

Secrttary  and  Treasurer— Miss  Cora  Bennett.  Marion.  , 

Conference  of  Primary  Teachers. 
Plymouth  Church,  Lecture  Room.) 

W  EDNESDA  Y,  I»F.rEMBER  80,  1896, 1:00  P.  X. 

One  i>i  the  most  intercftting  features  of  this  week's  meet-    ■ 
iiigs  will  1h?  the  conference  of  Primary  Teachers  of  the  State, 
to  \k'  heUl  in  ihe  spacious  upper  ror>m  at  Pl>'mouth  Church. 

It  will  be  under  the  diret'tion  of  .Mrs.  Sarah  Tamey-Camp-   , 


hell,  Aaristant  Superintendent  of  the  Anderwm  fvhools.  The 
mere  reading  of  this  meeting  will  not  be  sufficfenL  To 
catch  the  helpful  spirit  that  will  undoubtedly  rharaeterize 
its  deliberations.  teacher«  must  be  present. 

Indiana  Child-^tudy  Aitociation. 
(Plymouth  Church  I^eeture  Room.* 

THrB*DAY.  DEIEMBER  :>1.  11*^.  1::*)  P.  M. 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  at  the  timi*  and  place-  above 
noted  a  State  Child -.<tudy  Association  The  announcement 
of  this  movement  will  be  received  w\\h  enthufiia«>lic  ap- 
proval by  progressive  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

Profeflsor  W.  L.  Brjan.  of  the  .State  Cniver^ity.  i»ill  act  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  direct  in  the  organization  of 
the  new  Aspociation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  epoih  in  the  hLptorj*  of  f<1ucation 
in  Indiana  will  date  from  the  organization  <»f  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Bai»«^e>. 

If  each  delegate  lo  the  stale  Tenohcr*.'  Ass4¥>iation  will 
wear  a  plain  ribbon  badge  t*earing  the  name  of  the  city, 
town,  or  county  in  which  he  is  teaching,  it  is  belit'ved  that 
the  social  enjoj-ment  of  the  meetiuir  will  thereby  be  gn-atly 
enhanced.  It  is  ^-amestly  dt-sired  that  this  simplt*  and  very 
appropriate  mctho<1  of  self-introduction  be  universoUy  ob- 
served. 


A  Oood  Wind  MOI— Make  It  Yourselff  I 

I  have  one  of  the  People's  wind  mills  which  I  ««w  rt^com- 
mended  in  vour  paper  recently;  it  only  cost  lue  t».-IO.  and  is  a 
splendid  mill:  my  well  is  deep,  but  it  piinii^  it  all  rightan<l 
with  very  little  wind.  The  neighbors  all  like  it.  and  as  I  am 
a  kind  of  a  carpenter.  I  have  a^n^eed  to  put  up  nine  mills  al- 
ready, on  whicn  I  can  make  a  nice  profit,  and  there  are  many 
others  for  whom  I  can  put  up  mills  this  fall.  I  ilon't  see  why 
every  fkrmer  should  not  have  a  wind  mill.  v.  hvii  tlu^y  can 
make  it  themselves  for  \i.-v»  than  $10 ;  any<me  can  gt^t  dia- 
grams and  complete  directions  for  making  the  wind  mill  l>y 
sending  IJ*  two-<'ent  stami»s  to  pay  p«>»tajre.  eiv..  to  Franeia 
Casey,  Ht.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  then.'  can  Im*  dozens  of  theui  put 
up  in  any  locality  by  anyone  tliat  has  the  energy  to  do  sn. 

A  Farmer. 


Superintendent  C.  G.  Wheeler  of  Wt-^i  >i»rin>:iivM.  Mass.. 
in  his  January.  'V*  annual  rcimrt.  et^mmentini;  niM:>n  the 
improved  reading  and  si»ellini;  by  the  Pollanl  Synthetic 
Method,  say^:  "There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  tliat 
this  method.  proi>erly  taught,  will  pr»Mln<v  U*tter.  and  more 
independent  readers  than  any  other  m<>tlKMl." 

In  another  (*olumn  *iee  advertisement  of  the  Wt-vu-ni  I*ub- 
lishing  Ilou.se.  <.^icago.  Illinois. 


The  Mfdicol  and  Sritntific  A>if#.  a  ni-w  ^i.\teen-I»a>rl•  illus- 
trated monthly,  devoted  u*  in^pular  MttliHno.  Hytritiit*. 
Science,  Wit  and  Wii^dom.  and  New*;.  Tmn^.  $!.<)•►  a  vt-ar. 
Sanlple  copies  free.  Address  the  publisher.  H.  A.  Mnnmw. 
Elkhart.  Ind. 


Popular  Srienti/lr  and  Historical  Lecturcf.  IllustrHi»d  with 
the  calcium  light.  Corresimndenee  M>lifited.  Address 
Lock  Box  102,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


JVUke  Your  Own  Lantern. 

Your  home  is  incomplete  without  it,  and  the  pruv  is  with- 
in reach  of  all.  1  ordered  one  for  my  own  ust- — imd  it  was  so 
handy  and  convenient  I  went  to  taking  onltr^  for  them  and 
sold  61  in  one  day  making  over  $5  clear,  It  gives  a  K-atitiful 
white  light,  chimneyn  never  break  from  heat,  it  is  alwavs 
clean  and  readv.  Francin  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  Miid 
sample  for  13  two  cent  stamps,  write  for  one.  I  got  my 
•tart  from  him  George  B. 
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The  Study  of  Shakespeare. 


DANIEL   P.  BALDWIN. 


FULLY  one-third  of  Shakespeare  hada  great 
deal  better  never  have  been  written,  and 
tlie  first  capital  rule  in  his  study  is  to  know 
wliat  to  omit.  Excellent  hints  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  stage  edition  of 
his  plavs.  Your  actor  knows  bv  instinct 
and  ex])crience  that  there  are  pages  upon 
pages  of  dreary  puns  and  ({uips — of  turgid 
rhetoric  and  incomprehensible  metaphysics 
which  will  not  bear  re])etition  any  more 
than  the  fdthy  paragraphs  in  which  the 
coarseness  of  three  centuries  ago  delighted. 
80  there  are  a  great  many  minor  Shake- 
spearean charac^ters  which  are  not  worth 
trying  to  remember.  And  there  are  also 
plays  like  Titus  Andronicus,  which,  if  ever 
written  by  the  great  l)ard,  had  better  never 
have  been  {printed.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
profitable  study  of  Shakespeare,  then,  is  to 
know  what  to  omit.  Don't  be  afraid  to  run 
your  pencil  through  his  unworthy  para- 
gra])hs.  While  the  student  must  needs  read 
all,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  ])rofitable  omis- 
sion as  a  matter  of  stud  v. 

I  recommend  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in 
tlirce  divisions,  eacli  of  which  can  l)e  carried 
on  at  the  same  time, — comedv,  historv,  and 
tragccly.  Select  the  best  and  the  most  popu- 
lar first.  F^cgin  with  Hamlet,  Julius  Ciesar, 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  then,  as 
these  ])lays  are  successfully  mastered,  follow 
them  by  Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  As  You  l.ike  It — always  keeping  one 
play  of  each  division  U])on  the  stocks  until 
you  read  them  all.  reading  the  ])Oorest  and  the 


least  read  the  last.  The  English  historical 
plays  must,  however,  be  read  successively  to 
get  the  best  results.  After  reading  King 
John  to  get  Shakespeare's  historical  style, 
begin  with  Richard  II.,  and  follow  it  by  the 
Lancastrian  plays  in  their  order,  and  after- 
wards the  York  dramas,  closing  the  series, 
with  Henry  VIII.  Prior  to  attacking  these, 
read  Abbott's  history  of  Richard  II.,  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  and  the  Henrys,  so  as  to  be 
advised  beforehand  who  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical characters  were  and  what  were  the 
great  events  which  he  pictures.  Failing  to 
do  this,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  may 
be  thrown  away  unnecessarily.  As  a  his- 
torian Shakespeare  is  controlled  by  English 
prejudices.  His  charaeterization  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  horrible  caricature,  illustrates  this. 
And  his  estimates  of  any  event  where  Eng- 
land is  concerned  must  alwavs  be  taken  with 
allowances. 

First  and  last,  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
should  aim  to  be  his  own  critic.  To  do  this 
he  should  commence  earlv  his  studies  in 
characterization.  As  I  recommend  that  he 
begin  with  Hamlet,  let  him  read  carefully, 
and  re-read  critically,  everything  said  by  or 
about  a  given  character — Ophelia,  for  ex- 
ample. Then  make  an  estimate  of  her.  She 
was  a  sweet  girl  without  any  will  of  her 
own;  mere  putty  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
whose  reason  gave  way  when  trouble  came. 
As  I  recommend  reading  Othello  next,  make 
a  similar  studv  of  Desdemona,  and  vou  will 
find  that  she  was  no  such  woman.     She  had 
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the  first  capital  rule  in  his  study  is  to  know 
wliat  to  omit.  Excellent  hints  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  stage  edition  of 
his  ])hivs.  Your  actor  knows  bv  instinct 
and  experience  that  there  are  pages  upon 
I)ages  of  dreary  puns  and  quips — of  turgid 
rhetoric  and  incomprehensible  metaphysics 
wliich  will  not  bear  re])etition  any  more 
than  the  filthy  paragraphs  in  which  the 
coarseness  of  three  centuries  ago  delighted. 
So  there  are  a  great  many  minor  Shake- 
s])enrean  characters  which  are  not  worth 
trying  to  remember.  And  there  are  also 
plays  like  Titus  Andronicus,  which,  if  ever 
written  by  the  great  bard,  had  better  never 
have  been  printed.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
profitable  study  of  Shakespeare,  then,  is  to 
know  what  to  omit.  Don't  be  afraid  to  run 
your  pencil  through  his  unworthy  para- 
gra[)hs.  While  the  student  must  needs  read 
all,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  profitable  omis- 
sion as  a  matter  of  stud  v. 

1  recommend  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in 
thn^e  divisions,  each  of  which  can  be  carried 
on  at  the  same  time, — comedy,  history,  and 
tragedy.  Select  tlie  best  and  the  most  popu- 
lar first.  Begin  with  Hamlet,  Julius  Ciesar, 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  then,  as 
these  ])lays  are  successfully  mastered,  follow 
them  by  Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  As  You  Like  It — always  keeping  one 
play  of  each  division  ui)on  the  stocks  until 
you  read  them  all,  reading  the  poorest  and  tlie 


least  read  the  last.  The  English  historical 
plays  must,  however,  be  read  successively  to 
get  the  best  results.  After  reading  King 
John  to  get  Shakespeare's  historical  style, 
begin  with  Richard  II.,  and  follow  it  by  the 
Lancastrian  plays  in  their  order,  and  after- 
wards the  York  dramas,  closing  the  series, 
with  Henry  VIII.  Prior  to  attacking  these, 
read  Abbott's  history  of  Richard  II.,  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  and  the  Henrys,  so  as  to  be 
advised  beforehand  who  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical characters  were  and  what  were  the 
great  events  which  he  pictures.  Failing  to 
do  this,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  may 
be  thrown  away  unnecessarily.  As  a  his- 
torian Shakespeare  is  controlled  by  English 
prejudices.  His  characterization  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  horrible  caricature,  illustrates  this. 
And  his  estimates  of  any  event  where  Eng- 
land is  concerned  mustalwavsbe  taken  with 
allowances. 

First  and  last,  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
should  aim  to  be  his  own  critic.  To  do  this 
he  should  commence  earlv  his  studies  in 
characterization.  As  I  recommend  that  he 
begin  with  Handet,  let  him  read  carefully, 
and  re-read  critically,  everything  said  by  or 
about  a  given  character — Ophelia,  for  ex- 
ample. Then  make  an  estimate  of  her.  She 
was  a  sweet  girl  without  any  will  of  her 
own;  mere  putty  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
w^hose  reason  gave  way  when  trouble  came. 
As  I  recommend  reading  Othello  next,  make 
a  similar  studv  of  Desdemona,  and  vou  will 
find  that  she  was  no  such  woman.     She  had 
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FULLY  one-third  of  Sliakespeare  hatla  great 
deal  better  never  have  been  written,  and 
the  first  capital  rule  in  his  study  is  to  know 
what  to  omit.  Excellent  hints  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  stage  edition  of 
his  plays.  Your  actor  knows  by  instinct 
and  ex])erience  that  there  are  pages  upon 
}>ages  of  dreary  puns  and  (^uips — of  turgid 
rhetoric  and  incomprehensible  metaphysics 
which  will  not  bear  repetition  any  more 
tlian  the  filthy  paragraphs  in  which  the 
coarseness  of  three  centuries  ago  delighted. 
So  there  are  a  great  many  minor  Shake- 
spearean characters  which  are  not  worth 
trvin^if  to  remember.  And  there  are  also 
plays  like  Titus  Andronicus,  which,  if  ever 
written  by  the  great  bard,  had  better  never 
have  been  printed.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
))rofitable  study  of  Shakespeare,  then,  is  to 
know  what  to  omit.  Don't  be  afraid  to  run 
your  pencil  through  his  unworthy  para- 
graphs. While  the  student  must  needs  read 
all,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  ])rofit4ible  omis- 
sion as  a  matter  of  studv. 

I  recommend  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  can  be  carried 
on  at  the  same  time, — comedv,  historv.  and 
tragedy.  Select  the  best  and  the  most  popu- 
lar first.  Begin  with  Hamlet,  Julius  Ca*sar, 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  then,  as 
these  jdays  are  successfully  mastered,  follow  i 
them  by  Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  As  You  Like  It — always  keeping  one 
l)lay  of  each  division  upon  the  stocks  until 
you  read  them  all,  reading  the  })oorest  and  the 


least  read  the  last.  The  English  historical 
plays  must,  however,  be  read  successively  to 
get  the  best  results.  After  reading  King 
John  to  get  Shakespeare's  historical  style, 
begin  with  Richard  II.,  and  follow  it  by  the 
Lancastrian  plays  in  their  order,  and  after- 
wards the  York  dramas,  closing  the  series, 
with  Henry  VIII.  Prior  to  attacking  these, 
read  Abbott's  history  of  Richard  II.,  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  and  the  Henrys,  so  as  to  be 
advised  beforehand  who  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical characters  were  and  what  were  the 
great  events  which  he  pictures.  Failing  to 
do  this,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  may 
be  thrown  away  unnecessarily.  As  a  his- 
torian Shakespeare  is  controlled  by  English 
prejudices.  His  characterization  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  horrible  caricature,  illustrates  this. 
And  his  estimates  of  any  event  where  Eng- 
land is  concerned  must  alwavs  Ik?  taken  with 
allowances. 

First  and  last,  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
should  aim  to  be  his  own  critic.  To  do  this 
he  should  commence  earlv  his  studies  in 
characterization.  As  I  recommend  that  he 
begin  w'ith  Hamlet,  let  him  read  carefully, 
and  re-read  critically,  everything  said  by  or 
about  a  given  character — Ophelia,  for  ex- 
ample. Then  make  an  estimate  of  her.  She 
was  a  sweet  girl  without  any  will  of  her 
own ;  mere  putty  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
whose  reason  gave  way  when  trouble  came. 
As  I  recommend  reading  Othello  next,  make 
a  similar  stu<lv  of  Desdemona,  and  vou  will 
find  that  she  was  no  such  woman.     She  had 
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the  headstrong  southern  tempeniment,  and 
left  her  lather  without  hesitation  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  her  sooty  lover.  Ophelia,  no 
doubt,  had  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  and 
was  a  Danish  Idonde,  while  Desdemona  had 
Italian  black  eyes,  black  hair,  and  milk- 
white  teeth.  Oi)helia's  insanity  is  a  profita- 
ble study.  Is  it  true  that  pure  girls,  when 
thcv  become  insane,  talk  the  filth  which 
Shakesi>eare  puts  in  his  heroine's  mouth? 
1  doubt  it.  Did  Desdemona  tell  fibs?  Com- 
pare lier  ideas  of  purity  with  those  of  Emilia, 
her  companion.  And  this  method  of  study 
should  V>e  applied  to  the  remainder  of  Shake- 
speare's women,  taking  them  \x[)  one  by  one 
until  you  finally  C4illect  a  gallery  of  them. 
After  you  have  made  up  your  own  mind 
and  exhausted  your  efforts  at  criticism,  then, 
and  not  before,  take  up  the  commentaries. 
Mi-s.  .Jameson  is  the  best  upon  his  women: 
Coleridge,  Dowden,  Gervinus,  Hudson  and 
Snider  may  all  be  profitably  consulted. 
Each  will  point  out  beauties  and  defects 
which  have  never  occurred  to  vou. 

Of  course  the  plots  must  be  carefully 
studied.  For  this  purpose  I  have  got  very 
great  help  from  the  three  volumes  of  Mr. 
Snider  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  undertaken 
with  great  success  to  comment  upon  the 
four  great  bibles  of  literature — Shakesj)eare 
Goethe's  Faust,  Dante,  and  Homer.  Snider's 
suggestions  as  to  the  great  primary  princi- 
ples of  tlie  state,  the  family,  and  the  moral 
order,  with  their  conflicts  as  developed  by 
Shakespeare,  are  of  very  great  value.  In  fact, 
I  look  upon  Snider  as  an  almo.st  indispensa- 
ble help  in  the  study  of  the  great  poet. 

The  psychological  study  of  Shakespeare's 
characters  comes  in  late  in  the  student's 
course,  but  is  very  interesting.  Perhaps  the 
best  characters  to  which  to  apply  this  pro- 
cess are  lago  and  Othello,  and  of  his  females, 
Cleo])atra  and  Lady  Macbeth.  In  Othello 
we  liave  the  working  of  an  honest,  unsus- 
pecting, rather  dull  intellect  wrought  upon 
bv  a  consummate  lustful  scoundrel  of  daz- 
zling  mental  ability.  In  Cleopatra  we  have 
a  stately  oriental  queen,  subtile  as  a  serpent. 


who,  with  a  little  more  plying,  would  have 
betnived  the  Antonv  whom  she  loved  with 
all  her  soul,  a«d  for  whom  she  so  grandly 
died.  In  a  magnificent  tomb  in  Alexandria 
I  was  shown,  three  years  ago,  a  female  skel- 
et<m  with  an  enormous  head,  lying  in  a 
magnificent  stone  coflin,  said  to  be  that  of 
Cleopatra.  Standing  in  the  corners  of  the 
room  were  the  mummies  of  three  beautiful 
girls  with  delicate  hands  and  feet,  said  to  l>e 
Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian.  It  was  easy 
to  believe — what,  however,  might  have  been 
a  fraud,  viz:  that  tliese  were  genuine  relics. 

In  the  lighter  and  brighter  phases  of  hu- 
man life — its  comedies,  where  joy  is  the 
dominant  element,  Shakespeare  is,  as  every- 
where else,  superb  and  supreme.  The  ideal 
comedies.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and 
the  Tempest,  where  he  deals  with  children 
of  the  air — Ariels,  Pucks,  Titanias,  as  well 
as  earthly  Oberons  and  Calibans — are  quite 
as  wonderful  as  those  where  his  children  of 
this  earth  *^  fleet  it  lightly  as  in  the  golden 
world."  These  fourteen  comedies  are  in 
themsidves  a  life's  studv  and  an  endless  de- 
light. 

Very  great  benefit  can  be  got  by  making 
a  sj)ecialty  of  the  growth  of  Shakespeare's 
mind  and  art.  He  wrote  almost  exactly 
three  centuries  ago.  His  weakest  plays  came 
first ;  for  example,  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona. — Wherein  weak?  Answer  that  for 
yourself,  and  to  answer  it  correctly,  study 
the  characterization  and  plot  of  his  juvenile 
work,  and  contrast  it  with  the  same  quali- 
ties in  one  of  his  finished  plays,  written  in 
the  glory  of  his  manhood,  and  which  you 
have  already — according  to  my  schemes — 
read  first.  In  this  matter  of  the  develojv 
ment  of  ShakesjK^arc's  mind  and  art  during 
the  score  of  years  in  which  he  wrote,  there 
is  a  very  great  classic — Dowden — which 
everybodv  must  studv.  But  do  vour  own 
thinking  in  this  line  before  you  read  Dowden. 

Early  in  your  studies  master  Shakespeare's 
meters.  This  will  be  a  very  great  help  in 
ferreting  out  his  meaning.  Shakesi>eare 
often  writes  with  a  total  disregard  of  all 
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grammar.  The  text  is  often  very  corrupt, 
and  it  takes  a  knowledge  of  his  meters  to 
locate  a  runaway  noun  or  verb.  Abbott's 
Grammar  of  Shakespeare  is  a  valuable  help 
to  the  student  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  great  bard. 

And  now  comes  the  best  part  of  it  all — 
the  study  and  enjoyment  of  Shakespeare's 
thought  and  wisdom.  In  Shakespeare,  com- 
mon sense,  healthy  views  of  life,  and  sound 
morals  always  prevail.  His  heroes  always 
.stand  square  on  their  feet.  He  invariably 
esclit'ws  sentimentality  and  slush.  In  the 
end,  right  always  prevails  and  villainy  fails. 
While  he  is  the  most  vulgiirand  unchaste  of 
writers,  ehastitv  is  alwavs  his  dominant  idea. 
In  SliakesjMnire,  as  in  no  other  author, 

*'  The  swart  arms  of  offense 
Forge  the  silver  seat  of  innocence." 

He  is  always  sound  upon  the  public  order — 
the  authority  of  the  state,  the  integrity  of 
the  familv,  the  moral  man  and  the  virtuous 
woman.  There  is  very  little  religion  in 
8hakes])eare.  One  wonders  whether  he  be- 
lievt'd  in  it  or  not,  or  whether  with  him 
religion  was  simply  to  do  right.  While  he 
had  carefully  read  the  Bible,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  he  believed  in  it  as  revelation. 

Sliakespeare  excels  in  the  titanic  and 
gigantic.  In  some  of  his  plays — Lear,  for 
example — we  seem  to  be  present  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  worlds  and  the  wild  conflict  of 
th(^  elemental  forces.  His  conception  of  the 
destructive  powers  of  the  human  soul — 
treachery,  lust,  jealousy — is  beyond  all  (ques- 
tion the  most  magnificent  of  any  human 
writer.  Here  is  his  strongest  point,  as  wit- 
ness such  superb  dramas  as  Macbeth, 
Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

More  than  any  other  poet  that  ever  lived 
is  Shakes] )eare  the  master  of  nature  in  all 
her  moods.  Earth,  air,  and  sea,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  have  all  given  up  to  him  their 
secrets.     Take  an  example  or  two — 

''The  moon  was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with 

eclipse.*' 

Analyze  this  metaphor  and  see  what  a  vast 


range  of  ideas  there  is  in  these  ten  words. 
Think  of  the  moon's  being  sick  with  an 
eclipse  and  sick  "almost  to  doomsday.'' 
Again,  speaking  of  the  ghost,  Hamlet  says : 

''  It  is  as  the  air  invulnerable 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.*' 

And  still  again — 

"  See  where  the  mom  in  russet  mantle  clad 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill." 

And  these  are  only  three  among  as  many 
thousand  lines  and  comi)arisons  equally 
grand. 

Then,  his  pages  are  filled  with  profound 
observations  concerning  the  human  heart, 
human  life,  human  motives  and  the  great 
moralities,  and  those  conservative  influences 
which  keep  life  sweet.  "  Thoughts  beyond 
the  reaches  of  our  souls ''  everv where  con- 

ft/ 

front  us.  Profound  glimpses  into  the  i)hil- 
osophy  of  government,  of  church  and  state, 
flash  upon  us  at  most  unexpected  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shakesi)eare  has  most 
grievous  faults  and  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  them.  If  he  is  a  giant  he  is  a  bar- 
barian also.  He  disdains  all  considerations 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar.  The  old  rule  to 
test  the  correctness  of  a  metaphor  was  "to 
paint  it.''  What  daubs  would  we  make  if 
we  should  attempt  this  test.  Many  of  Shakes- 
peare's characters  are  half  savages.  Many  of 
his  scenes  would  be  tolerated  only  in  Shakes- 
peare, and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  staged. 
He  takes  delight  in  outraging  all  the  propri- 
eties and  yet  is  always  in  the  end  proper. 
He  also  delights  in  puns,  quips,  and  conceits 
which  are  indescribably  dreary. 

Had  one-third  of  his  writing  never  seen 
the  light  he  would  have  been  a  far  greater 
poet.  Still,  with  all  his  faults — and  the  stu- 
dent must  study  them  as  w^ell  as  his  merits 
and  beauties — Shakespeare  remains  next  to 
the  Bible,  the  greatest  book  ever  written  in 
the  English  or  any  other  language.  The 
study  of  his  works  is  a  life-long  wonder  ^«'' 
delight. 

LOOAN8POBT.  IlfD. 
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What  SHAiii.  CmiiDREN  Read? 


Sl'PERINTENDENT  W.  A.  MILLIS. 


IN  these  modern  times  of  intense  activity,  of 
j>enny  papers,  cheap  books,  cheap  maga- 
zines, of  vast  quantities  of  reading  matter 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  the  control  of  the 
child's  reading  is  no  easy  matter.  The  task 
is  not  disposed  of  by  the  exclusion  of  vicious 
books  and  magazines  from  our  homes  and 
libraries.  In  fact,  the  unbound,  "yellow- 
back" books  that  come  in  for  unanimous 
condemnation  do  but  a  tithe  of  the  mischief 
accredited  them.  The  "yellow-back"  is  an 
incident  of  degeneration  rather  than  its 
prime  cause.  The  problem  of  vicious  books 
is  really  an  easy  one,  compared  to  others 
that  await  us.  The  Old  Sleuth,  Wild  and 
Wooly  West,  Diamond  Dick,  and  other  pub- 
lications of  their  ilk,  are  really  read  by  few 
of  our  boys,  comparatively,  and  scarcely  at 
all  by  the  girls.  Of  course,  there  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  such  stuff  absorbed,  but  the 
number  of  readers  of  this  variety  is  really 
far  smaller  than  popularly  supposed.  Now 
and  then  the  daily  newspaper  tells  of  intox- 
icated youngsters  who  equip  themselves  for 
mighty  deeds  of  valor  with  the  Red  Man  of 
the  West,  only  to  have  their  career  cut  short 
at  the  next  town.  But  these  cases  so  often 
cited  as  results  of  vicious  reading  are  really 
few.  Xor  is  there  the  extensive  harm  flow- 
ing from  the  insipid  novels  such  as  are 
hawked  on  railway  trains  and  elsewhere. 
These  are  negative,  characterless  creations 
that  reallv  do  little  more  than  waste  the 
time  of  the  reader,  and  give  him  wrong 
methods  of  reading.  The  chief  thing  to  be 
chargtMl  to  them,  is  the  listlessness  into 
which  the  reader  may  grow;  the  debility 
that  comes  of  mental  starvation.  Taste  for 
such  books  also  is  a  result,  rather  than 
cause,  of  wrong  development.  Great  harm 
they  do,  and  yet  to  few,  comparatively.  The 
classes  of  literature  that  are  called  "bad" 
and  ''trashy"  do  vast  damage,  but,  with  rare 
exceptions,  this  damage  is  confined  to  boys 


and  girls  who  are  already  defective.  The 
normal  youth  does  not  suffer  greatly  from 
this  variety  of  indulgence. 

In  the  case  of  the  normal  child  there  are 
the  greater  problems  of  (1)  reading  approved 
books  at  the  wrong  time,  and  (2)  of  reading 
too  many  of  them.  A  larger  number  of 
young  people  are  seriously  injured  by  readr 
ing  good  books  at  an  improper  age  than  by 
reading  bad  books.  It  is  a  law  of  child- 
growth  that  symmetry  of  mental  and  bodily 
functions,  and  of  the  several  psychical  func- 
tions, must  be  maintained  if  its  growth  be 
healthy.  Instincts  must  be  developed  at 
proper  seasons  else  their  development  will 
be  arrested.  The  law  ma v  V)e  stated  thus: 
— The  formation  of  a  habit  of  thought  or 
action,  or  the  functioning  of  any  activity  of 
feeling,  belonging  to  a  relatively  higher  or 
lower  stage  of  development  than  proper  to 
the  normal  child  tends  to  arrest  his  growth. 
If  the  psychic  development  is  caused  or  per- 
mitted to  outrun  the  physical  development 
there  wnll  result  both  a  morbid  sj)irituality 
and  debilitated  physical  functions.  Activi- 
ties and  thoughts  of  childhood  should  not 
be  prolonged  into  youth  and  manhood,  nor 
should  activities  and  thoughts  and  responsi- 
bilities of  manhood  be  introduced  into  child- 
hood and  youth.  One  of  the  ])Ossible  mis- 
takes in  the  current  em})hasis  of  the  myth 
and  fairv  tale  in  the  primarv  school  is  that 

%'  Aft 

of  carrying  them  too  far — of  prolonging  this 
variety  of  literary  activity  ])eyond  the  proper 
season.  Imagination  over-stimulated  loses 
its  tone.  The  child  begins  in  fancy  but 
must  })a.^s  to  fact.  Milk  for  babes  and 
strong  meat  for  men.  Hut  the  transition 
must  be  gradual  and  constant.  The  primarv 
teacher  must  make  sure  that  she  does  not 
prolong  first  primary  methods  through  sec- 
ond and  third-year  grades.  But  there  is 
greater  possible  danger  of  violating  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  law  in   the  independent 
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rt'iiding  of  grammar  grade,  and  high  school 
pu))ils.  A  recent  examination  of  the  liter- 
ature read  by  some  one  hundred  sixty  boys 
and  girls  ranging  in  age  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  revealed  a  large  amount  of  inadvis- 
able reading.  The  books  read,  were,  on  the 
whole,  excellent  books.  Standard  works  of 
history,  adventure,  travel,  fiction,  politics, 
t'thics  and  poetry  were  found  on  nearly  every 
list.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
*'hack'-  literature  but  not  many  books  that 
are  questionable. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  literature  re- 
ported l)y  the  pupils  was  a  surprise  to  those 
niaking  the  examination.  Reference  to  li- 
brarv  records  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion  i)roved  that  the  reports  were  not  "pad- 
d(Ml."  It  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  a 
large  ])er  cent,  of  tlie  pupils,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  much  of  the  matter  read  was 
clearlv  bevond  their  reach — bevond  their 
intellectual  and  emotional  capacity.  Of 
course  these  books  were  not  reallv  read:  thev 
were  scanned.  Thev  were  drunk  in  for  the 
sense  elements  thev  contain;  for  the  nerve 
tingle  which  they  produce.  What  but  the 
sensuous  in  Dante's  Inferno,  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, Trilby,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the 
Komanci^  of  Two  Worlds  can  appeal  to  girls 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age?  One 
seventh-gra«le  girl  eleven  years  old  reported 
that  she  read  during  the  summer  vacation 
The  1^0 w  of  Orange  Ribbon,  Solomon's 
Mines,  Searlet  Letter,  six  volumes  of  Bul- 
wer.  Prince  of  India,  Pickwick  Papers,  Coin 
and  Finance,  Parties  and  The  Men,  Qual- 
ity of  Mercy,  Ben  Hur,  and  Ridpath's  his- 
tories of  North  America  and  the  United 
States.  A  sixth-grade  lassie  joined  issue 
with  Shakesj)eare's  Dramas  for  summer  rec- 
reation. An  eighth-year  girl  of  fifteen  sum- 
mers re]  sorted  that  during  the  last  year  she 
read  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Winter's 
Tale,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Coriolanus, 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  A  girl  sixteen 
years  old,  whose  grammar  is  yet  sadly  de- 
ficient, rei)orted  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lil- 
ies.     It  was  found   that  the   high   school 


pupils  are  reading  less  pretentiously  for  their 
degree  of  advancement.  And  yet,  one  young 
woman  of  sixteen  has  devoured  Drummond's 
Essays,  while  another  sixteen-year-old,  who 
failed  to  pass,  reported  that  she  found  great 
enjoyment  in  Wilheini  Meister.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  have  read  the  very  best 
books,  and  those  reasonably  adapted  to  their 
degree  of  advancement,  but  the  number  who 
read  books  aV)Ove  their  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional capacity  is  much  larger  than  those 
who  have  read  trashy  and  pernicious  books. 
The  bovs  have  read  more  wiselv  than  the 
girls:  read  as  good  books  and  in  better  adap- 
tation. Of  course,  the  examination  of  one 
hundred  sixty  pupils  is  not  a  sufiicient  test. 
Yet  it  will  serve  to  call  attention  to,  and  il- 
lustrate an  error  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  is  (^uite  common  to  young  people 
having  access  to  i)ublic  and  school  lil)raries, 
and  following  the  guidance  of  injudicious 
readers.  The  library  fiend  is  a  pernicious 
adviser.  To  her  and  to  the  false  idea  that 
the  individual  must  read  everything  is  to 
be  credited  a  great  deal  of  mental  dissipa- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  dele- 
terious results  of  the  species  of  reading  just 
illustrated.  That  there  is  great  dissipation 
of  energy  is  evident.  That  in  most  cases 
there  can  be  no  master v  of  either  content  or 
form  is  obvious.  Appreciation  of  literary 
(jualities  is  out  of  the  question.  Children 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  have  neither 
intellectual  foundation  nor  emotional  com- 
pass suflficient  for  such  appreciation.  A  nd 
then,  there  is  formed  a  method  of  reading  that 
})ractically  interferes  with  successful  future 
studv  of  literature.  Three  or  four  years  of 
strained  effort  to  read  books  which  belong 
to  adult  life  is  pretty  sure  to  ruin  the  child's 
power  of  liteniry  interpretation.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  ])edagogy  that  it  is  easier  to  teach 
a  child  who  comes  to  the  subject  without 
acquaintance  than  to  instruct  one  who  has 
been  introduced  in  a  wrong  manner.  The 
greatest  difficulty  which  the  teacher  of  lit- 
erature must  meet  is  the  correction  of  wrong 
methods  of  general  reading.    This  difficulty 
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is  usually  accompanied  by  another  equally 
serious — a  mass  of  wrong  conceptions  of 
books,  which  struggle  pertinaciously  for  ex- 
istence. 

Examination  of  the  books  read  bv  the 
girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen, 
showed  a  quite  large  reading  of  the  dramatic. 
This  was  not  shown  so  much  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Shakespearean  and  other  dramas  as 
in  the  romances  of  extreme  dramatic  quality 
which  were  reported.  While  the  average 
girl  had  not  read  any  considerable  amount 
of  this  variety,  a  conspicuous  number  had 
read  to  the  extent  of  indulgence.  These  are 
good  books — that  is,  they  are  generally  ap- 
proved. The  question  raised,  is  whether  it 
is  not  physically  and  psychically  injurious 
to  young  girls  of  this  age  to  feed  on  the  dra- 
matic. The  psychology  of  pubescence  is 
not  very  definite  nor  complete,  yet  one  fact 
seems  to  be  established:  The  interests  and 
thoughts  of  the  pubescent  period  should  be 
objective  and  not  subjective;  attention 
should  be  directed  outward  and  not  inward. 
If  this  is  established,  all  literature,  involving 
religious  speculJition,  the  psychology  of  love, 
of  sin,  of  sex,  and  of  kindred  subjects,  should 
be  j)r( ►scribed  during  these  formative  years 
of  earlv  vouth.  There  are  scores  of  bo<>ks 
which  evervbodv  should  read;  books  that 
are  classic,  which  would  be  subject  to  such 
restriction.  Possibly  a  large  part  of  our  dra- 
matic literature  would  be  subject  to  such 
discrimination.  The  so-called  sociologicral 
novel  raises  another  question.  There  are 
many  valual)le  books  dealing  with  current 
])robleins  of  social  life  which  should  find  a 
place  in  every  home  and  library,  and  yet, 
th(^se  are  books  so  far  bevond  the  reach  of 
boys  and  girls  that  a  result  certain  to  follow 
their  effort  to  read  them  is  the  formation  of 
wrong  views  of  life  and  its  relationships,  its 
libertv  and  its  limitation.  For  want  of  suffi- 
ciout  exj)erience,  children  read  indiscrimin- 
atelv.  ^hircella,  Trilbv,  and  I{ol)ert  Kls- 
mere  are  famous  ])Ooks,  but  our  fourteen- 
year-old  is  very  likely  to  make  an  interj)re- 
t  at  ion  that  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  false 


and  a  stumbling  block.  This  cannot  be 
be  dismissed  as  an  idle  suggestion.  The 
reader  will  readily  recall  young  people  who 
have  entered  life  with  distorted,  weak  and 
false  views,  gathered  in  the  premature  read- 
ing of  books  which  are  intrinsically  good. 
Another  species  of  approved  literature  de- 
serves mention  here.  The  same  evils  that 
come  of  the  *'dime  noveP*  ma}'  result  in 
different  fonii  from  the  reading  matter  dis- 
seminated bv  our  Sundav  schools.  The 
stories  printeil  in  the  Sabbath  school  publi- 
cations, are  as  a  rule,  unnatural.  They  are 
filled  with  exaggerations  of  child-nature,  of 
opportunities,  and  of  the  demands  of 
dutv.  Thev  smack  too  much  of  the 
"goody-goody"  that  was  once  offered  in 
school  as  proper  food  for  character  build- 
ing. They  depi(*t  abnormal  conditions, 
priggish  motives, and  often  V(»ry  incongruous 
results.  They  misrepresent  to  the  child  his 
sphere  of  duty  by  holding  before  him  highly 
improbable  chanicters  for  his  ideal.  Just  as 
the  dime  novel  niisrepn»sents  the  nature  of 
heroism,  and  thereby  unfits  the  bov  for 
heroism  in  the  small  things  whose  sum  is 
life  for  most  individuals,  so  the  *' goody- 
goody"  l)ooks  an<l  paj)ers  misrepresent  the 
nature  of  piety,  of  relij;ious  service,  of  mo- 
ralitv  and  fidelitv  in  the  small  duties  that 
constitute  the  mission  of  the  normal  l»ov 
and  girl.  A  brief,  but  excellent  discu.^ion 
of  this  topic,  is  given  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  CliUd'SiHiJn  Mnnthhi  The  reader  will 
be  fully  re]nud  by  its  ]»erusal. 

Precocity  is  short  lived.  Tt  is  a  ntistake 
to  urge  children  on  and  on.  Prt^cocious  ivad- 
ing  is  dangerous.  Heading  is  an  instrument 
of  culture,  not  an  end,  not  culture  itself.  The 
much-read  man  may  not  be  a  well-read  man, 
is  not  necessarily  a  cultured  man.  Any  in- 
strument of^culture  may  be  dangerous  as 
well  as  helpful.  Its  value  depends  upon  its 
use.  Good  books  may  prove  as  disastrous  as 
poor  ones  it  iniprojjerly  used.  They  will  do 
more  damap'  than  ]H»or  ones  if  read  with 
wrong  spirit  an<l  inadequate  preparation  ot 
mind  and   body.      Pre<-ocious  reading  and 
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thought  and  feeling  mean  precocity  in  phys- 
ical development  as  well  as  in  spiritual 
growth.  Premature  physical  functioning,  as 
a  rule,  means  debilitated  physical  powers. 
The  sensitive  organism,  psychic  or  physical, 
requires  quiet,  not  excitement;  peace  of 
mind,  not  worry.  Pubescence  is  a  period  of 
passion,  of  mental  and  physical  exuberance. 
The  youth  should  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
utmost  equanimity.  The  exciting,  stormy 
and  impassioned  should  be  kept  from  him. 
It  must  be  a  time  of  intense  activity,  but  of 
activity  focused  on  the  objective  rather  than 
the  subjective.  The  books  which  come  into 
his  hands  must  satisfy  these  conditions. 
Books  which  look  within,  which  are  essen- 
tially subjective,  which  appeal  to  the  morbid 
and  to  secret  passions  of  the  youth,  which 
are  intensely  dramatic  or  present  highly  un- 
real views  of  life  and  its  relations,  are  not 
safe  material  for  boys  and  girls  to  build  with. 
Premature  reading,  just  as  premature  social 
activity,  is  sure  to  leave  the  individual  with 
wrong  ''  views,"  unhealthy  emotions,  morbid 
imagination  and  weakened  will  power. 

Examination  of  the  number  of  books  read 
by  these  160  pupils  illustrates  another  com- 
mon source  of  injury  from  books.  The  sixth- 
year  i)upils  have  read  an  average  of  six  books 
each  during  the  last  summer  vacation.  Three 
boys  had  read  none  at  all.  One  boy  reported 
twenty  books — good  books  such  as  Black 
Beauty.  Thro  Russian  Snows  and  Treasure 
Islnnd.  A  twelve-year-old  girl  had  read  six- 
tecMi  books.  A  number  had  read  ten  and 
twelve.  The  seventh-year  children  averaged 
thirteen  books  each  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Four  pupils  reported  fifteen  books 
each,  two  reported  seventeen  each,  two 
had  read  twenty,  and  one  girl  eleven 
vears  old  listed  fortv-six  books  which  she 
liad  read  between  the  1st  of  June  and 
the  2Sth  of  October.  Inquiry  showed  that 
she  had  gone  through  every  page  of  forty-six 
standard  books.  Among  them  were  the  Scar- 
let letter,  Prince  of  India,  Ben  Hur,  Barnaby 
Kudge,  Pickwick  Papers,  Ridpath's  histories. 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  The  Quality 


of  Mercy,  Ivanhoe,  and  six  volumes  of  Bul- 
wer.  The  forty-six  books  were  read  in  a 
period  of  twenty-two  weeks,  an  average  of 
over  two  books  a  week.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  shattered  nerves  and  "  flighty " 
mind.  The  average  of  the  eighth  grade  for 
the  last  school  year  was  thirteen  books.  A 
boy  aged  thirteen  reported  thirty-one  books 
all  of  which  are  approved.  One  girl  reports 
twenty-three  books  and  another  aged  fifteen 
had  read  twenty-five  volumes  including  six 
of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  The  first-year  class 
of  the  high  school  reported  an  average  ol 
twenty-two  volumes  read  in  two  years.  One 
reported  twenty-five  books,  four  had  read 
thirty  each,  one  listed  forty-six  approved 
books,  one  named  thirty-five,  and  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  reported  an  aggregate  of  eighty 
volumes.  One  girl  of  the  third-year  class 
remembered  seventy  books  read  in  four  years, 
and  two  others  over  fifty  each.  One  boy  of 
the  fourth-year  class  reported  one  hundred 
thirty-eight  books  read  in  five  years,  an  av- 
erage of  two  and  three-tenths  books  per 
month.  Another  reported  one  hundred 
thirty-two  books  for  the  same  period.  When 
it  is  considered  that  these  pupils  could 
scarcely  recall  all  of  the  books  read,  with  a 
half  dav's  notice,  and  that  the  books  read 
are,  on  the  whole,  standard  works  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  literature,  it  is  evident  that 
such  reading  is  mental  dissipation.  It  wa.s 
noticed  that  the  pupils  took  manifest  i)ride 
in  the  large  quantity  of  reading  which  they 
had  done — another  result  of  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  individual  must  read  everv- 
thing.  These  pupils  have  been  injured  by 
their  much  reading.  Of  many  of  them  the 
studentship  is  not  satisfactory.  They  have 
not  the  power  of  close  connected  thinking. 
They  have  a  sort  of  literary  glibness  but  not 
real  appreciativeness.  Not  one  of  all  these 
omnivorous  readers  has  fair  literary  taste. 
They  have  read  too  much.  Their  extensive 
reading  has  been  done  at  a  sacrifice  of  inten- 
sive reading.  They  have  over- worked  them- 
selves. They  have  suflfered  from  the  popular 
error  which  supposes  that  reading  is  culture, 
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and  tliat  the  quality  of  culture  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  reading  done. 

DiK^s  not  the  j)rol>leni  of  the  quality  and 


quantity  of  the  reading  of  our  youth  merit 
carefu  1  t  reat  ment  ? 


Ann.  A.  Im». 


The  DisciPT.iXARY  Value  of  AVork  in  English  Compositiox. 


CIIAKLES  SWAIN  THOMA>. 


NOT  until  a  recent  period  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation has  the  disciplinary  value  of  modem 
language  study  been  generally  conceded,  and  even 
nioru  recently  has  this  concession  been  granted  to 
the  study  of  English.  I  fear  that  there  are  still 
nianv  educators  who  have  not  seriouslv  considered 
the  value  of  systematic  work  in  English  composi- 
tion as  a  means  of  disciplining  the  mind,  and 
making  it  more  responsive  to  varying  manifesta- 
tions. Most  persons  admit  freely  enough  its  prac- 
tical significance,  but  the  disciplinary  value  of 
i«»niix>5;ition  work  they  would  question, — or,  if 
they  do  not  question  it,  they  are  content  to  think 
only  of  its  practical  phase.  Tlie  other  side  de- 
serves a  careful  consideration. 

One  of  the  first  noticeable  effects  of  constant 
practice  in  writing  is  increased  power  of  obser\*a- 
tion.  An  untrained  writer  attempting  to  describe 
some  old  building  he  passes  every  day  will  find 
himself  hampered  because  the  numberless  details 
that  connect  themselves  with  this  particular  house 
d« »  not  stand  out  distinctly  in  his  mind.  KeaUzing 
this,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  present  them  to  his 
readers  witli  i)roper  vividness.  Tlie  next  day  he 
carefully  observes  the  house,  and  is  surprised  at 
the  many  things  that  heretofore  liad  escaped  his 
notice.  He  has  bcigim  to  form  a  valuable  habit ; 
close  observation  of  this  particular  house  tends  to 
make  him  more  watchful  of  the  things  he  con- 
stantly sees  around  him.  (.)r,  perhaps,  in  writing 
a  narrative  he  wishes  to  bring  out  the  character  of 
the  little  blind  boy  on  Washington  street  fn>m 
whom  he  buys  a  Herald  every  morning.  He  finds 
the  task  difficult,  because  he  realizes  that  he  has 
not  enough  positive  data  at  his  command.  Thus 
he  learns  his  limitations,  and  to  broaden  them  he 
becomes  more  observant  of  people  as  he  meets 
them  under  constantly  varying  conditions.  The 
habit  grows,  until  careful  observation  leads  him 
more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  tilings ;  the 
dull,  the  commonplace  and  the  prosaic  become  en- 
dowed with  fresh  interest  suited  to  artistic  hand- 
ling. The  growth  may  not  have  been  rapid,  and 
the  ability  to  see  the  essential  may  not  have  been 
fully  acquired,  but  the  habit  he  has  formed  will 
prove  invaluable  in  his  future  composition  work. 
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-Vs  supplementary  to  this  habit  of  observation 
will  lie  the  discipline  the  learner  acquires  from 
close  care  and  di.scri  mi  nation  in  the  use  of  words. 
Naturally  our  first  attempts  are  crude, — we  use 
words  in  a  lo<jse  and  colbxjuial  sense  without 
thought  of  the  different  shades  of  meaning.  But 
exi>erience  teaches  us  that  in  order  to  express  the 
more  subtle  ideiis  that  we  sometimes  have,  we 
must  use  great  care  in  oh<x>sing  the  word  or  expres- 
sion which  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  idea. 
Besides  increasing  our  vocabulary,  we  learn  after 
a  time  that  different  words  have  different  mean- 
ings to  different  people,  and  we  see  that  in  our 
selection  of  words  we  must  carefully  consider 
"their  denotation,  what  they  name;  and  their 
connotation,  what  they  suggest.''^  Now,  in  learn- 
ing to  discriminate  closely  in  the  use  of  words, 
we  naturally  acquire  some  facility  in  detecting 
similarities  in  material  things,  and  in  this  our 
l)ower  of  observation  again  receives  valuable  train- 
ing. 

But  care  and  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  developing  the 
iesthetics  of  one's  natuix\  When  we  select  the 
word  that  nicely  fits  our  idea,  we  Ix^gin  to  feel  that 
sense  of  exactness,  of  proportion,  of  harmony, 
which  is  the  essential  element  in  art.  It  is  related 
of  General  Lew  Wallace,  that  in  writing  Ben  Hur 
he  searched  thrtK?  days  for  an  epithet  which  would 
describe  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
certain  moonliglit  evening.  Finally  his  wife  sug- 
gested o}xile$ceniy  and  the  word  was  immediately 
selected  as  adequately  and  artistically  portraying 
his  idea.  But  not  only  in  our  choice  of  words  is 
our  lesthetic  sense  developed  :  in  our  arrangement 
of  words  in  sentences,  of  sentences  in  paragraphs, 
of  paragraphs  in  whole  compositions  there  is  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  artistic  nature  within  us. 
The  verv  sound  of  the  words  as  thev  How  after  one 
another,  the  proper  relationship  of  part  to  part, 
the  unified  impression  which  is  created, — all  these 
are  art  considerations. 

The  artistic  expression  of  our  thought  brings 
us  into  direct  relationship  with  literature, — for  lit- 
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e lilt II re  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  artistic  ex- 
prossion  of  thought  and  emotion  in  written  words. 
Having  learned  in  a  feeble  way  to  portray  this  art, 
— and  a  very  feeble  way  it  is  with  most  of  us, — we 
grow  more  responsive  to  this  perfection  as  we  see 
it  portrayed  by  the  great  literary  artists.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  literature  is  more  easily  appre- 
ciated. The  crude  story  which  we  wrote  yester- 
day, our  weak  attempts  at  verse,  both  help  us  to 
understand  more  fully  the  significance  of  George 
Meredith's  novels  and  the  beauty  of  Wordsworth's 
best  poetry.  And  the  moment  we  become  appre- 
ciators  of  literature  we  become  critics,  and  con- 
tinued criticism  of  the  works  of  the  masters  will 


tend  to  make  us  more  keenly  alive  to  our  own  lim- 
itations and  severer  critics  of  our  own  productions. 
AVe  may  never  approach  very  near  to  that  high 
standard  of  excellence,  which  we  as  students  of 
composition  have  all  the  while  been  unconsciously 
rearing,  but  as  we  look  back  over  our  field  of  labor 
strewn  with  wavside  failures,  we  can  readilv  see 
that  our  power  of  observation  has  been  intensified, 
that  we  have  learned  to  discriminate  more  care- 
fully in  the  use  of  words  and  expressions,  that  our 
art  sense  has  been  more  fully  developed,  and  that 
we  have  learned  better  to  appreciate  the  good  and 
the  bad  as  we  see  itj  reflected  in  other  writings. 

('AMBRllMiE.  M.VSS. 


The  Teacher  Preparing  the  Woriv, 

WKLFORl)  D.  WEAVKU. 


Tin:  last  paper  dealt  with  some  elements  of 
teaching  power.  My  purpose  now^,  is  to  con- 
tinue or  supplement  what  I  then  said,  and  to  write 
of  t  he  teacher  preparing  the  work.  There  is  a  \ery 
near  relation  between  success  and  methods  of 
work,  and  there  is  always  the  largest  success  where 
the  work  has  been  done  through  well  considered 
plans  and  methods.  To  properly  place  before  you 
the  true  value  of  this  phase  of  our  professional  life, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  mention  a  few  tenden- 
cies which  are  quite  common  among  teachers. 

( a  )  Thrrr  ii<  danger  in  tlie  great  irealth  of  material 
and  of  opportunities.  We  have  so  much  that  we 
are  almost  bewildered  with  the  profusion.  The 
breadth  of  life  to-day  is  so  great,  the  horizon  of 
vision  so  wide,  the  range  of  our  influence  so  far- 
reaching,  we  are  hable  to  be  content  with  but  a 
little  or  to  be  lost  in  sheer  admiration.  **  The  life 
of  the  whole  round  world  is  humming  and  buzzing, 
shouting  and  singing,  laughing  and  crying,  whis-  i 
pering  and  thundering,  and  all  at  once,  its  story 
into  our  ears." 

The  very  greatness  and  nmltitude  of  our  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  may  weaken  our  forces  as 
men  and  as  teachers.  The  abundance  of  our 
pleasures  may  diminish  our  joys  and  vastness  of 
our  res<nirces  may  dissipate  our  teaching  power. 

We  are  told  that  the  genius  of  statesmanship  is 
declining,  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  waning, 
that  lit<;rature  is  losing  its  power,  that  social  life 
is  not  what  it  once  was;  and,  while  the  statements 
are  not  unqualifiedly  true,  they  have  enough  truth 
in  them  to  at  least  sound  a  note  of  warning  in  our 
professional  world  that  we  be  not  intoxicated  with 
the   lavish  supply  of  material,  the  luxurious  ap- 


pointments of  our  place,  or  the  magnificence  of  our 
opportunities. 

(b)  Lack  of  symmetrical  teaching.  There  is  a 
loose  practice  of  shoveling  all  sorts  of  ideas  into  a 
recitation  simply  because  those  ideas  are  accessible 
at  the  moment  or  may  have  a  more  or  less  direct 
relation  to  the  subject  under  treatment.  Facts 
and  principles  that  bear  little  relation  to  each 
other  are  mingled  with  no  proper  regard  for  their 
true  treatment.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  a  corelating 
in  teaching,  but  is  not  permissible  to  allow  our  rec- 
itations to  resemble,  in  arrangement  of  make-up, 
the  first  page  of  a  daily  paper.  Scrap  work  is  one 
thing  and  a  garment  quite  another. 

Xot  only  is  there  a  lack  of  symmetry  noticeable 
in  the  single  recitation,  but  in  the  work  of  the 
year  taken  as  a  continuous  whole.  Whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  one  cannot  help  but  feel,  in  visiting 
the  school-rooms  and  observing  the  work  actually 
done,  that  educational  values  have  not  been  care- 
fully determined  by  many  teachers,  that  the  same 
amount  of  energy  and  time  and  attention  are  given 
to  all  subjects,  and  that  all  parts  of  the  same  subject 
should  receive  equal  attention.  It  is  really  alarm- 
ing, sometimes,  to  see  the  vast  amount  of  time 
actually  wasted  upon  the  nonessentials  to  the 
detriment  of  the  essentials. 

(c)  Want  of  independence  of  thouglU  and  method. 
It  is  not  incumbent  on  teachers  to  mark  out  a 
course  of  study,  for  that  is  always  provided,  or  at 
least  should  be.  It  is  their  function  to  interpret 
and  teach  what  is  indicated  in  the  course  of  studv. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  "eternal  why  of 
things"  has  not  been  as  carefully  considered  and 
answered  as  the  importance  of  the  work  demands. 


•>  '-> 


Tee  tNXAXi>  Educatob. 


W:^rr.  askted  why  we  t«ach  certain  things  in  a 
Ornain  rijuner  ;L«rre  is  often  a  kok  of  blank  sur- 
prlv:  -*:.:ch  eiprtsees.at  leaet.  a''|ueryas  to  whether 
wcrk  ar-'i  n-ethi-ia  are  legitimate  ceidf  of  invt*- 
::gi::::-.  Tr.ere  has  n-'t  tpeen  enoazh  intelligent 
ir.qiir:.  •  r.  :he  part  of  the  sch«X'l  pe-ple  in  general 
a'r-:-.::  -uc:.  ::-attei>.  The  work  done  will  varv 
ex&c:>.'  u*  the  teacher's  observation  and  reading 
varies.  Let  the  teacher  read  Dr.  Harris  and  for 
a  few  weekr  that  great  master  spirit  will  be  found 
i:;  the  -ih'X.l,  The  teiurher  gets  a  c»:-pv  of  one  of 
O.ionel  Parker's  hook*  and  soi-n  the  genial  nature  of 
the  autr-vT  w;l!  fill  the  atmosphere.  «>ne  conver- 
sant -is-ith  the  different  school  journal*  will  easily. 
•iere*:':.  a*  he  poises  fn>m  room  lo  r»»m,  whether 
the  teacher  i-  reading  or  n^x.  and  what  paper  if 
ir.y    is  :aker*. 

I  have  r.  '  word  of  criticism  agair^st  the  reading 
of  b»>:kjr  and  papers  and  certainly  want  to  encour- 
age i:  as  far  a*  p»:«S6:bIe.  Yet.  niany  are  k«sing  their 
ir^ter.ect-ial  self-reliance,  and  linking  their  own 
perr.  :.jl::y  by  the  improper  use  of  such  ai'is. 

Tr.ey  ilar.  and  t*rach  and  do  juat  as  they  have 
5r-er;  tr.e.*^  plan  and  teach  and  do :  or.  have  read 
tha:  :*.  h^;*  been  done  thus  and  so  Si-me where  else. 
Whrr.  r.e  ha-  investigated  his  work  and  methods 
f  r  *.r.e  .-eas.  :^r  why  he  is  doing  a*  he  i.*.  and  has 
a.Ti-.v-i  a:  clear  oonclusi- ns.  he  i*  an  independent 
te a  : . V r      All  tesu: hers  nee^l  t«"»  do  t h is. 

.  r '.'.'.  T:.:.-  is  not  a  fault  coinmt'«n  only  among 
lea.i'.'T-.  ':/:♦.  '^ne  of  th',»re  universal  firaiures  of 
n-unk:.  i  w:.: .?»  i??  ??eriou?Iy  interfering  with  the 
he-*  •■'•  :k  :  all.  We  are  inclined  to  \^  C''*ntfnt 
•*:::.  *•  il*::«r— •:.r  cup  of  satisfact:  n  is  srnaK  and 
a-  J  r..i*  :ra!  •:■  :.r*rq»ien«>:  is  quickly  filled. 

Tr.e:-.  ;-  danger  in  the  Xrn*:ii\uz  prof es.- ion  that 
t:.*;  7  .'.:.•:  '.:  *A.-.rk.  will  finally  deaden  and  e n- 
or:.-*.  '.:. s t'.-ad  ■  •:  v : i:i  1 : ze  and  ei* large  the  p- .■  w ».- r. 
T:.a*  ••  a'.j.er  i-  i'-r,  who  allow,  fan.iliany  of  sub- 
j-:.:  i:.  :  ::-et:,>i  to  kill  the  a-pi  rat  ions  and  d^.-sires 
f  r  •:  '.:.^  i:.  re  and  better  each  su<^>-e<iing  term 


»•         7* '  •    •     ''       '7>-'    or   *r-tf^hin'j  pfj'  *r,       £>V    sad 

exTFir:.-  :.v  I  I'.ave  fo';nd  when  I  havtr  net  been 
r:?'e--:  :1.  :*.  n-rarlv  al\iavs  has  beirrn  the  ni-sult  i'f 
•  ■  ne  ■ . :  *.  •  \  >  : : . :  n  ?'■ :  ei t  her  I  w:is  d o:  n ;:  iw  y  work 
.■i:  -.-f  •:•..-.  :or  t.here  is  a  time  for  »rv«rryih:nz.  or 
I  'A a-  I.-.',  d  inz  the  work  as  I  should  d-.-  it — that  I 
war  "i  ,'ln?  it  r/stdly.  This  aeen-s  to  r^.-  a  •ouimon 
*-xp^:l'. :.'•?.  tr:e  in  the  schc-jl-ro-jm  as  well  a*  in 
oth-;  ijff.iirs  of  life.  Knou^h  tiix;e  and  ene."^y  and 
anxlv-:;  nr^r  pit  into  th«^  work:  hut  are  the  n.-sult- 
r'..ri,i..e:.-';rate  with  what  is  put  in ?  This  be*?omes 
a  s»;ri  ■;-  •:;:ertion  and  wv^rthy  the  cai*did  invesii- 
jrai:  :.  :  -v^ry  h«>ne*t  teacher.  To  my  iniiid  the 
«oh'-.l-  A'*:  T^fierln?  iiiMfe  fr-.-rn  mi-riippiied  energy 


than  from  any  other  one  thing.  The 
have  teaching  talent,  they  l^ave  enthosiaszn.  they 
have  a  sincere  d-rsire  to  trulv  teach:  bai  ail  of 
these  things  do  not  take  the  place  of  well  directed 
and  timely  efforts.  The  time,  the  methc^i  and  the 
matter  must  all  be  wisely  ch<:«en  if  there  be  the 
richest  results  fn>m  the  teachers  effort.  From 
o'jnsiderations  like  the  above.  I  an*.  led  to  beUere 
that  a  word  c«>nceniing  the  preparation  of  the 
work  will  be  tim^lv. 

PEi>\  IDE  PtJE-VTY  OF  MATXAIAL. 

In  urging  teachers  to  b^cme  rich  in  teaching 
mattrriah  it  ma«t  c«'t  bie  cndvr«t«»i  that  this  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  text-b  -.k.  It  is  n-r-t  the  spe- 
cific preparation  of  any  given  recitation  this  I 
hope  to  speak  of  at  s-.-me  future  time  .  It  is  that 
larige  preftaraiion  and  general  training  of  self  and 
the  cult i\"ai ion  ■■f  th*-*^  q*;ali:>.-*  wi*:oh  are  indis- 
pensable to  all  efftrotive  w-.-rk.  There  is  a  neeied 
sf#eT.*ial  preparation  for  t-ach  day's  w-rk.  't>ut  before 
wt-  Ciin  do  this  well  wc  m;st  furnish  ourselves 
with  things  whic'r;  are  ■:•::  everywhere  in  the  bn^ad 
arvas  of  life. 

It  was  Cioen/s  c-:«ni>:-p:i'.'n  that  .  r.i:-  ry  included 
thr  study  of  piiii-'Si.'phy.  .  f  laws.  :.f  the  ans  of 
nL-asc-ninz.  of  ijistorv  and  r--  <:tr-. .     H»-  fe!t  that  for 
a  ma n  t«  •  sf ^ea k  ».  ffci-t  i  vr- 1  y  :, .  hi*  : - 1 1  :■  w-men    lie 
inui-i  b«e  a  ruan  w  h-  -Sf  rani^e  . :  s::  :y  ay.d  of  thought 
was  lar^,     Ev.-.'-jthini:  'l»  i  -v.-zw-z.  •■■  :;.e  pn:- vinces 
•■•f  huMiun  th'.ugh:  and  life,    -i  i:':::.::::  history  and 
human  nature  sl*'.-u Id  ei.lis:  i.i-  ::.:erest  and  i.r«> 
vid<-   i'-?d   for  hii  t'n-'Uz:.:.     His  r.-:.je  of  baring 
must  vm-  lar^rr  than  his  pr':»r-s:  :..     I::  the  same 
spirit  Ooun.-l  said  to  i.is  p  'li'*.      "  B"  tvider  than 
y-'Ur  ^-a'llinar."     Ti^at  hv  t*.»r  '.j:  ly  :--.:oved  this 
may  'k-  rieen  fr-'in  thvf.u-t  lin-t  i.is  l:rr..ry  contained 
many   ch  ':'>r    w    rks  entirely   .iiftV-v!.:    from   his 
profe^si- -n.     Mv^ialii  -ns  "r»-ari:.ii  t i.v  :.:i::.es  ■•f  great 
men   dt<r-.- rated   his  stair;.as».-.      Ra:'":.:u.-1.  M'-zan. 
E<:».t*n.  v*  n.  Mioha^-1  -Vni^Tl  ■.  Ru":..  l::>:::-.  Rem- 
brandt.   r»:i:.iv.    H":..vr.    s;.ak-isp-^;i!^-.  CVrvantes, 
<.'"n>'iHtr  an«l  M-liere  w.-re  t'!.«rre.    Ti.us.  ir^yrij.  a 
varivty  of  sO'iro.-s  and  i:.ri  len.-ts  :.v  jat l.ered  iiispi- 
rati'-n  f«*r  hi*  w-^rk. 

L.-rd  Tvnn>a*»n*s  sf.-ix  tr-aohe-l tl'.is  s:i:iie  great 
d  <triinr  "i  l^-in.:  rich  in  Ti.atrri.il.  :  r  t::e  wall:? 
ari'l  Vi"«.'k -shelve*  wvr*-  ■»  «  v  v.. r».J  with  tl^e 
wor  Id'*  L- 1:  vi  >.-st  t  h-  •  ■ :  J I ;  t .  T : .  •:■  t  -  -^ '  -  w  e  rt-  1 1  iv  re , 
as  a  i:;iitter  of  coiirs./.  :•  it  t-MIvs- :■:•:. v.  the"Ir.;:v 
and  history  w>rt'  ^i-ie  i.-y  -id*.-  w::i.  ::...■  riiuster^  of 
s-'ng.  aii'l  \\ir-  i^reat  -  ul  •-:  t!:e  p  •  r  :  -.ind  strx^n^h 
and  riih  tr..asi:!»-  in  tii»-:r  ::npani  ns!.:ps.  This 
i.s  <«ne  of  the  r»as«-ns  wi.y  }.:>  ;.  ^il^s  t'-uoh  the 
dti»ihs"f  thf  human  soul.  K:ol.:>-s  f  rvjf-.'iirce 
gives  ..ne  that  pr-wvr  .f  ••  nviLii:::  :}iat  n.-ihing 
else  will.  A  wide  anddivt  rsiiit-d  raT.j-  f  ;h'»Kght 
;tnd  ''f  *tudy  gives  a  rtrs<rrv.  i-r*'*.  *■    :-.  r^^-nal  char- 
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acter  as  well  as  to  professional  effort.  A  life  made 
rich  from  contact  with  the  best  thought  has  a 
power  like  the  tide  of  the  sea,  moving  silently 
though  perceptibly,  lifts  up  and  carries  on  its 
bosom  with  ease  all  that  comes  within  reach. 

It  is  this  conscious,  deep-sea  feeling  of  the  en- 
tire man  that  has  power  to  move  men  and  to 
change  the  currents  of  thought  and  mold  the 
character  of  coming  generations.  This  power  is 
only  possible  when  we  have  appropriated  the  rich 
treasures  of  to-day  which  may  be  ours  with  but 
the  taking. 

The  teacher  should  train  himself  in  habits  of 
study,  of  observation,  of  conversation,  of  reading, 
of  appropriation  that  he  can  make  as  his  own,  for 
teaching  purposes,  anything  he  sees  or  reads  or 
hears.  The  eye  of  the  artist  becomes  so  proficient 
that  he  instantly  sees  the  essential  features  of  the 
landscape  and  the  ear  of  the  musician  can  create 
an  anvil  chorus  from  a  blacksmith's  foi^ ;  so  the 
commonest  sights  and  sounds  of  men,  the  reading 
of  all  sorts  of  books  and  papers,  and  the  daily  in- 
tercourse with  all  sorts  of  people  should  thoroughly 
furnish  the  teacher  with  the  choicest  of  materials. 
Thus  equipped  he  should  never  become  dull  and 
uninteresting.  The  teaching  of  such  persons  is  an 
inspiration  for  they  have  the  latest  information, 
the  most  advanced  ideas,  fitting  illustrations  and 
are  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  work  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  entire  world. 

The  larger  this  appropriation  of  knowledge  from 
all  sources,  the  more  fefficient  becomes  the  worker. 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  riches  in  the  teacher  are 
quickly  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  poverty  along  the  same  lines  is  as  quickly 
detected,  and  when  once  known  the  teacher's  use- 
fulness is  gone.  **  No  one  can  hold  the  attention 
or  command  the  respect  of  a  j)eople  to-day  who 
can  not  instruct  them,  who  is  not  in  his  8X)ecial 
line  of  knowledge  in  advance  of  them,  and  is  not 
every  day  taking  in  more  rapidly  than  he  is  giving 
out." 

If  teachers  would  only  appreciate  this,  that  it 
would  add  immensely  to  their  power  were  they  to 
rise  to  higher  aims  at  self-development  of  all  their 
powers,  and  an  enlargement  of  all  their  resources 
by  gathering  from  all  fields  of  knowledge. 

Current  literature  is  very  rich  with  matter  of 
direct  helpfulness  in  the  preparation  of  our  daily 
work.  Unless  pains  be  taken  to  preserve  and  ar- 
range it  as  it  comes  in  daily  and  weekly  and 
monthly  publications,  it  is  very  likely  that  we 
never  will  get  it.  To  the  one  who  is  patient  and 
careful  and  is  willing  to  pursue  this  work  for  a 
time,  there  will  be  great  rewards.  Almost  every 
paper  or  magazine  has  something  of  interest  and 
of  value  for  the  teacher.     Matters  of  history,  facts 


of  geography,  progress  in  science  of  a  general  na- 
ture, travel,  description  of  scenery  are  found  in 
almost  every  publication  now. 

This  field  of  information  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  writer  speaks  from  a  personal  experience  of 
more  than  twelve  years  in  the  preservation  of 
clippings  along  the  lines  of  his  own  work.  As  a 
result,  I  have  a  fund  of  several  thousand  articles 
upon  more  than  a  hundred  different  subjects. 
By  having  them  classified  I  can,  within  a  few 
minutes,  put  my  hand  upon  anything  I  may  have 
upon  any  one  of  the  given  subjects.  They  do  not 
take  the  place  of  more  elaborate  discussions  as 
found  in  books,  but  in  them  I  have  many  a  fugi- 
tive waif  which  has  been  as  suggestive  and  helpful 
and  stimulating  as  anything  I  have  gotten  from 
books.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  uiging,  with  all 
my  power,  teachers  to  formulate  some  plan  for 
saving  the  good  things  in  the  current  literature  and 
put  them  to  use  in  teaching.  It  will  cost  a  little 
time,  but  the  expenditure  if  Wisely  done,  will 
richly  repay  all  that  it  costs. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  this  prepa- 
ration is  the  acquiring  of  material  and  the  extend- 
ing of  our  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  history, 
and  scientific  discovery.  Most  likely  a  large  num- 
ber of  my  readers  have  listened  to  recitations 
which  were  positively  painful  to  all  concerned 
because  they  were  so  dry  and  uninteresting.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  teach  something  which  was  not 
well  known  nor  well  settled  before  hand.  Such 
efforts  remind  me  of  a  game  called  **Fish  Pond.*' 
In  this  game  you  use  something  which  is  not  a 
fishing  pole  to  catch  something  which  is  not  a  fish, 
and  yet  it  is  called  fishing.  So  the  empty  teacher 
conducting  a  recitation,  uses  the  time  and  goes 
through  the  motions  of  a  teacher,  but  has  not  been 
more  efiicient  in  true  teaching  than  has  the  parlor 
fisherman  in  landing  real  fish. 

For  the  sake  of  vigor  of  mind,  of  moral  vigor,  of 
intellectual  integrity,  for  increased  effectiveness  in 
teaching,  every  one  of  the  vast  host  of  teachers 
should  see  to  it  that  he  is  constantly  enriched  by 
nothing  but  the  choicest  and  most  nutritious  men- 
tal and  spiritual  food  available.  Teaching  fed 
from  such  reser\'oirs  will  be  fruitful  and  satis- 
factory. 

DEFINITE   PURPOSE   IX  EVERY   RECITATION. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  should  have 
a  desire  to  do  good  and  to  teach  successfully,  but 
everv  recitation  should  have  some  definite  result 

mi 

to  be  accomplished,  and  should  be  a  shaft  shot  at 
some  mark.  An  inventor  constructs  a  machine, 
not  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  making,  but  that 
it  may  work,  and  work  out  its  object ;  a  lawyer 
formulates  his  plea,  not  that  he  may  use  so  many 
sheets  of  legal  cap  paper,  but  that  he  may  win  the 
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The  Study  of  Shakespeare. 


DANIEL   P.  BALDWIN. 


FILLY  one-third  of  Shakespeare  had  a  great 
deal  better  never  have  been  written,  and 
the  first  capital  rule  in  his  study  is  to  know 
what  to  omit.  Excellent  hints  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  stage  edition  of 
his  plays.  Your  actor  knows  by  instinct 
and  exi)erience  that  there  are  pages  upon 
pages  of  dreary  puns  and  qui[)S — of  turgid 
rhetoric  and  incomprehensible  metai)hysics 
which  will  not  bear  repetition  any  more 
than  the  filthy  paragraphs  in  which  the 
coarseness  of  three  centuries  ago  delighted. 
So  there  are  a  great  many  minor  Shake- 
spearean characters  which  are  not  worth 
trvinj?  to  remember.  And  there  are  also 
plays  like  Titus  Andronicus,  which,  if  ever 
written  ])y  the  great  bard,  had  better  never 
have  been  printed.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
profitable  study  of  Shakespeare,  then,  is  to 
know  what  to  omit.  Don't  be  afraid  to  run 
your  pencil  through  his  unworthy  para- 
graphs. While  the  student  must  needs  read 
all,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  profitable  omis- 
sion as  a  matter  of  stud  v. 

T  recommend  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  can  be  carried 
on  at  the  same  time, — comedv,  historv,  and 
tragedy.  Select  the  best  and  the  most  i>opu- 
lar  first.  Begin  with  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  then,  as 
these  plays  are  successfully  mastered,  follow 
them  by  Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  As  You  T.ike  It — always  keeping  one 
play  of  each  division  upon  the  stocks  until 
you  read  them  alb  reading  the  i)oorest  and  the 


least  read  the  last.  The  English  historical 
plays  must,  however,  be  read  successively  to 
get  the  best  results.  After  reading  King 
John  to  get  Shakespeare's  historical  style, 
begin  with  Richard  II.,  and  follow  it  by  the 
Lancastrian  plays  in  their  order,  and  after- 
wards the  York  dramas,  closing  the  series, 
with  Henry  VIII.  Prior  to  attacking  these, 
read  Abbott's  history  of  Richard  II.,  of  >[ar- 
garet  of  Anjou,  and  the  Henrys,  so  as  to  be 
advised  beforehand  who  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical characters  were  and  what  were  the 
great  events  which  he  pictures.  Failing  to 
do  this,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  may 
be  thrown  awav  unnecessarilv.  As  a  his- 
torian  Shakespeare  is  controlled  by  English 
prejudices.  His  characterization  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  horrible  caricature,  illustrates  this. 
And  his  estimates  of  any  event  where  Eng- 
land is  concerned  mustalwavs])e  taken  with 
allowances. 

First  and  last,  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
should  aim  to  be  his  own  critic.  To  do  this 
he   should  commence  earlv  his  studies  in 

ft- 

characterization.  As  I  recommend  that  he 
begin  with  Hamlet,  let  him  read  carefully, 
and  re-read  criticallv,  evervthin^:  said  bv  or 
about  a  given  character — Ophelia,  for  ex- 
ample. Then  make  an  estimate  of  her.  She 
was  a  sweet  girl  without  any  will  of  her 
own ;  mere  putty  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
whose  reason  gave  way  when  trouble  came. 
As  I  recommend  reading  Othello  next,  make 
a  similar  studv  of  Desdemona,  and  vou  will 
find  that  she  was  no  such  woman.     She  had 
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specific  nature,  will  save  much  energy  and  pro-  ! 
tect  one  from  the  roar  and  glitter  of  the  world  I 
which  might  deafen  and  madden. 

The  teacher  should  never  forget  that  his  calling  ' 
is  one  of  the  biggest  and  broadest  of  all  callings. 
And  a  calling,  which,  if  it  is  rightly  pursued,  will  ■ 
make  one  big  and  broad.     Success  does  not  de- 
scend ujK)n  the  careless  and  idle ;  but  to  those 
wlio  are  willing  to  work  the  power  comes.      The 
more  that  we  reverence  life,  our  profession,  our 
work,  the  more  certain  1  am  that  we  will  never  ' 
giv<'  up    thinking   and    reading,  and    studying. 
With  such  a  spirit  we  will  not  expect  something 
from  nothing,  but  will  be  willing  in  our  profes-   : 
sion,  to  toil  and  plan  and  gather  so  long  as  the  i 
vigor  of  life  remains  in  us. 


A  HoosiKR  IN  California. 


Wliat  boy  or  girl  who  has  in  the  study  of  our 
gri'ju  country  made  imaginary  trips  to  different 
pans  of  it,  to  see  its  wonders  and  learn  of  its 
natural  resources,  has  not  hoped  at  some  time 
to  rcralize  these  visionary  journeys?  Who  has 
not  longed  to  stand  within  the  sight  and  sound 
of  tlie  great  falls  of  Niagara;  to  explore  the 
labyrinthine  halls  of  Mammoth  Cave ;  to  see  the 
mighty  Mississippi  rolling  seaward  ;  or  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  visit  that  far-famed  **  Eldo- 
rado," the  State  of  California?  No  student  of  ge- 
ography was  ever  more  desirous  than  I  to  learn  of 
this,  the  second  largest  state  in  the  American 
union,  to  see  its  lofty  mountains,  to  actually  climb 
their  steep  ascent,  to  behold  the  fertile  valleys 
covered  with  golden  grain  and  its  foot-hills  which 
furnish  pasturage  for  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

1  shall  refrain  from  giving  statistical  facts  and 
data  ;  these  if  desired  can  be  obtained  from  anv 
good  text-book  on  geography  and  in  themselves 
are  common-place  and  known  to  many.  What  I 
shall  attempt  to  do  in  my  own  way,  will  be  to 
state  a  few  things  that  I  have  seen  and  learned 
in  California  which  cannot  be  gotten  from  any 
source  that  I  know  of,  short  of  a  trip  to  this  state. 
I  must  say  right  here,  however,  that  the  scenes 
and  incidents  described  as  well  as  the  conditions 
stated  are  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  Califor- 
nia, and  in  order  not  to  lead  my  readers  astray  it 
is  due  to  them  to  say  that  this  section  is  called  the 
*'  Land  of  Sunshine  and  Flowers.*'  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  there  is  considerable  cold 
weather  during  the  winter  months,  though  it  is 
not  so  cold  as  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  because  the 
warm  Japan  current  moderates  the  temperature. 
At  San  Francisco  and  other  places  north  there  is  a 
groat  deal  of  rain  and  fog  during  the  winter  and 


early  spring.  These  with  their  attendant  cold 
make  the  northern  part  of  California  far  less  at- 
tractive and  healthful  than  the  southern.  In  the 
seven  southern  counties  it  rains  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously during  I  December,  January  and  February. 
This  is  our  wet  season.  What  seemed  a  little  strange 
to  me  was  the  fact  that  it  rained  at  night  and 
sometimes  on  Sundavs,  but  rarelv  on  a  week  dav. 
This  doubtless  is  a  wise  providence,  for  the  west- 
ern man  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  single  day.  With 
him  the  adage  holds  that  **  Time  is  money."  Last 
winter  we  had  very  little  rain,  and  as  a  result  the 
fruit  crop  and  other  agricultural  products  are  not 
what  we  exi)ected.  Water  for  irrigating  and 
drinking  purposes  is  becoming  scarce  in  certain 
localities,  and  even  some  artesian  wells  are  failing. 
Before  the  rainy  season  set  in  the  ranchers  { farm- 
ers) had  sown  their  barlev,  manv  of  them  as  much 
as  a  thousand  acres,  and  were  waiting  for  sun,  soil 
and  rain  to  do  the  rest.  Now,  that  it  may  not 
seem  incre<lible  that  one  man  should  cultivate  a 
thousand  acres  or  more,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
gang  plows  are  used,  with  not  less  than  six  horses 
to  each.  From  eight  to  ten  acres  is  a  day's  work 
for  one  plow,  so  that  when  a  rancher  has  from  two 
to  eight  of  these  plows  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  a  short  time.  I  said  above  that  some  men 
cultivate  a  thousand  acres  or  moR*,  and  I  just  re- 
call the  fact  that  on  the  San  Joaquin  Ranch,  be- 
longing to  James  Ervine,  and  contiiining  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  thousand  acres,  a  ranch  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  a  week  during  the  thresh- 
ing season  last  summer,  there  are  several  renters 
who,  either  alone  or  jointly  had  five  thousand 
acres  of  barley  each.  To  thresh  the  grain  raised 
on  the  ranch  above  mentioned  there  were  engaged 
seven  steam  threshers  for  three  months,  whose 
average  daily  out-put  was  nine  hundred  sacks  "per 
thresher;  a  sack  being  from  100  pounds  to  130 
pounds,  according  to  the  quality  of  grain. 

I  had  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  farm  labor- 
ers were  treated  in  this  state  before  I  came  here. 
I  had  been  told  that  men  who  had  worked  hard 
all  dav  from  4  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  ate  their  meals  in 
a  *  *  cook-house ' '  and  slept '  *  out  doors. ' '  Of  course, 
this  seemed  incredible  to  me  while  in  Hoosier- 
dom,  where  the  "  hired  hand  "  is  treated  as  one  of 
the  family,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact.  The 
cook-house  is  a  large  box- wagon,  having  the  shape 
of  an  eastern  **  summer  kitchen."  It  is  drawn  from 
place  to  place  so  as  to  be  near  the  jiM  of  action, 
and  is  generally  presided  over  by  a  Chinese  C(X)k. 
The  fare  consists  of  bacon,  beans,  bread  and  black 
coffee.  Everyone  who  essays  to  work  on  a  ranch 
must  provide  himself  with  a  blanket,  and  when 
night  comes,  he  rolls  himself  up  in  it  and  lies  him 
down  beneath  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  to  gaze 
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in  wrapt  amazement  at  the  stars  until  his  weary 
eyeHds  close  in  slumber.  Happy  if  his  sleep 
is  not  broken  by  the  advent  of  a  sportive  *'  rat- 
tler" or  a  wandering  tarantula.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  little  inconreniencfn  of  bed  and 
board,  there  is  a  certain  fascination  about  this 
*'  rough  and  ready  "  farm  Hfe  in  the  far- west  that 
those  who  once  become  initiated  to  it  enjoy.  It  is 
hfe-renewing  and  life-giving,  and  the  eastern  "ten- 
derfoot "  who  has  but  a  part  of  one  lung  left  can 
do  nothing  better  than  to  indulge  in  just  such  an 
occupation  as  above  described.  The  description 
given  applies  to  lai^e  grain  ranches.  The  grain  is 
harvested  with  a  **  header,'*  a  machine  which 
cuts  a  ten-foot  swath  ;  and  only  so  much  of  the 
strawjs  taken  as  will  insure  getting  all  the  heads 
of  the  grain.  The  grain  is  elevated  by  this  header 
into  large  wagons  which  follow  along  after  the 
machine  ;  when  one  is  loaded  another  takes  its 
place.  The  headed  grain  is  thrown  loosely  into 
large  piles,  where  it  lies  until  threshed.  No  barns 
aVe  needed  and  there  is  no  danger  that  an  unfin- 
ished stack  will  be  caught  in  a  raiut 

In  the  most  fertile  regions  the  land  is  too  valua- 
ble for  grain  raising,  and  it  is  utilized  for  fruit 
ranches  and  vegetable  gardens.  The  fruit  ranches 
consist  of  orange,  lemon,  apricot,  peach,  apple, 
pear  and  plum  orchards.  Besides  these  there  are 
large  groves  of  English  walnuts,  and  extensive 
-vineyards.  Small  fruits,  such  as  berries  of  all 
kinds,  guavas  and  plums  in  endless  variety  are  well 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  For  size  and  beau- 
ty California  apples,  pears  and  peaches  cannot  be 
surpassed,  but  for  flavor  the  fruit  of  colder  regions 
is  superior.  Nearly  every  one  has  heard  or  read  of 
the  monstrous  size  and  weight  attained  by  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  California  type.  Those  who  at- 
tended the  World's  Fair  and  saw  the  exhibit  of  Cali- 
fornia have  a  truer  conceotion  of  the  truth  in  this 
matter.  For  fear  that  to  the  iminitiated  I  may  ap- 
pear to  be  as  big  a  prevaricator  as  any  "Native 
Son  of  the  Golden  West,'*  I  shall  abstain  from 
giving  the  weights  of  melons,  pumpkins,  sweet 
potatoes  and  fruits  which  I  have  seen  weighed. 

When  the  orange  and  lemon  are  in  bloom  the 
trees  are  clad  in  purest  white,  and  the  air  is  thick 
with  the  perfume  of  their  flowers.  As  might  be 
expected,  fruit  is  cheap  and  much  of  it  is  used  as 
food.  I  must  relate  here  a  little  incident  that  oc- 
curred on  the  second  day  of  my  stay  in  California. 
In  walking  along  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Los  Angeles,  I  came  to  a  fruit  stand  where  there 
were  some  fine  Muscat  grapes.  I  asked  for  five 
cents'  worth  and  the  man  weighed  them  out. 
Seeing  that  I  was  about  to  get  more  than  I  had 
any  desire  to  carry  with  me,  I  asked  if  he  had 
not  made  a  mistake.    "  No,"  he  said,  "grapes  are 


worth  a  cent  and  ii  half  per  pound. ' '  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  when  I  bought  five  cents'  worth  of  fruit 
thereaft^ir,  I  would  ask  whether  I  needed  a  basket. 

The  vegetable  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  They  rent  small  i>atches 
of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  raise  the 
"truck "and  peddle  it  out.  Vegetable  raising, 
laundry  work  and  cooking  are  the  chief  pursuits 
of  the  celestials.  I  have  always  had  an  antipathy 
to  the  "heathen  Chinee,"  and  since  my  sojourn 
here,  where  their  degrading  influence  is  so  plainly 
seen,  my  dictum  is,  Send  every  Chinaman  out  of 
the  countrv. 

The  climate  of  Southern  Cahfornia  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired ;  sunshine  for  thrive  hundred 
and  sixty  days  in  the  year,  flowers  of  all  kinds 
growing  in  wildest  profusion  out  in  the  open  air 
the  year  round,  the  heat  of  summer  tempered  by 
the  ocean  breeze,  and  the  winter  cold  dispelled  by 
almost  tropical  heat.  lt«  scenery  is  of  the  finest 
and  grandest ;  its  places  of  resort  for  pleasure  and 
health— the  mountains,  sea-coast  and  islands, — are 
second  to  none. 

The  public  schools  of  California  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  Tiieir  course  of  study 
includes  all  that  is  taught  in  Indiana,  besides  mu- 
sic, bookkeeping,  calisthenics  and  science.  Most 
of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  college  gradu- 
ates or  hold  diplomas  from  some  Normal  school. 
A  knowledge  sufficient  to  'obtain  a  twelve-months 
certificate  in  Indiana  would  be  too  meager  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate  to  teach  even  in  the  primary' 
grades  in  this  state.  There  are  three  State  Normal 
schools,  one  at  Chico,  another  at  San  Jose,  and 
the  third  at  Los  Angeles.  The  state  requires  an- 
nually (seven  hundred  new  teachers  to  fill  the 
vacancies  that  occur.  Considering,  however,  that 
this  part  of  the  state  is  the  Mecca  for  "one-lung- 
ers," and  for  worn-out  and  broken-down  college 
professors  and  i)edagogue8  of  the  East,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  even  with  so  many  places  to 
fill  there  is  a  scramble  for  positions.  Wages  are 
fairly  good  for  all  kinds  of  work,  but  prices  are 
high  for  all  necessaries  of  life,  and  work  is  scarce. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  this ;  that  while  Cali- 
fornia is  rich  in  natural  resources,  agricultural 
and  mineral,  and  its  climate  is  unsurpassed,  it  is 
decidedly  the  rich  man's  country.  There  is  to 
my  knowledge  no  part  of  this  countr}'  where  you 
can  enjoy  life  more  and  live  longer  than  in  Califor- 
nia, but  you  must  bring  the  money  to  live  on  with 
yon.  A  poor  man  has  no  business  here  ;  in  the 
mad  rush  for  wealth  and  position  by  his  more  fa- 
vored fellows  the  life  will  be  crushed  out  of  him 
in  eking  out  a  bare  subsistence.  If  you  have 
money  and  want  to  8j)end  it  enjoying  yourself,  if 
you  desire  to  be  aristocratic,  and  mingle  with  the 
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cosmopolitan  world  of  fun  and  fashion,  you  can 
find  few  hotter  places  than  Los  Angeles  or  8an 
Franci^*co.  But,  if  you  are  doing  well,  and  if  you 
are  not  doing  quite  a*5  well  as  you  might  wish,  be- 
think yourself  twice  before  vou  leave  vour  kindred 
and  home  ties  to  trv  vour  fortune  in  "  The  Wild 
and  Woollv  West/* 

H.   A.  WiERWILLE. 

San  Beknahi>1n<».  Cal. 


Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Enoljsh. 

XVII. 


The  Threefold  Pirpose  of  Primary  LANCiiACE 

Work. 

The  last  paper  tried  to  make  clear  the  points 
that  the  primary  language  work  should  contribute 
certain  elements  to  the  child's  character,  and  that 
it  should  give  him  the  power  to  use  the  English 
sentence  as  an  instrument  for  expressing  his 
thought. 

In  the  third  place,  the  language  work  should 
prepare  for  the  higher  language  studies.  There 
should  be  in  the  language  work,  a  line  that  will 
lead  up  to  technical  grammar,  and  a  line  that  will 
lead  up  to  composition  and  rhetoric.  The  lan- 
guage subjects  are  all  mutually  helpful.  Each 
sheds  light  upon  the  other.  One  could  not  make 
much  progress  in  technical  grammar  if  he  did  not 
have  the  ability  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
power  to  analyze  a  sentence,  which  one  gets  in 
technical  grammar,  will  often  be  of  substantial 
aid  to  him  in  reading  and  literature.  One  must 
know  how  to  construct  sentences  properly  before 
he  can  successfully  study  composition  and  rhet- 
oric, and  the  study  of  composition  and  rhetoric 
^\ill  enable  the  child  to  construct  sentences  more 
skillfullv. 

But  in  planning  the  language  work,  the  teacher 
should  consciously  arrange  the  work  with  refer- 
ence to  these  higher  subjects  to  which  the  child  is 
to  study  later,  and  this  divides  the  primary  lan- 
guage work  into  two  somewhat  distinct  lines  ; 
viz,  a  line  of  work  in  which  the  sentence  is  the 
unit,  and  the  work  is  largely  oral,  leading  up  to 
the  grammar  work  ;  and  a  line  of  work  in  which 
the  unit  is  discourse  and  in  which  written  work 
predominates,  leading  up  to  composition  and 
rhetoric. 

The  first  line  of  work,  which  is  largely  oral  and 
prepares  for  technical  grammar,  and  incidentally 
for  the  composition  and  rhetoric,  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  previous  articles  in  this  Journal.  ( See 
the  April  and  May  numbers  for  181M),  the  articles 
entitled,  "The  Art  Side  of  English."  Also  the 
ailicle  in  the  June  number  for  1800,  entitled, 
"  T.anguage  Work  Must  Never  Become  Formal." 


It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  emphasize  too  strongly  this  line  of 
oral  work.  The  careful  and  pains-taking  super- 
vision of  the  oral  speech  of  children];  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  in  English  at  all  times ;  the  care  to 
use  good  English  in  the  hearing  of  the  pupils; 
the  putting  of  high  ideals  of  English  in  the  form 
of  our  gems  of  standard  literature  befo»^  the  chil- 
dren, calling  their  attention  to  the  beauties  of  the 
language,  thus  cultivating  in  them  a  taste  for 
pure  English— these  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  making  the  children  proficient  in  the  use 
of  the  mother-tongue.  These  means  will  do  much 
more  for  the  child  in  the  way  of  giving  him  pure 
English  than  can  be  done  for  him  by  teaching  him 
the  definitions  of  technical  grammar. 

The  work  indicated  in  the  preceding  statement,, 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  following,  which 
will  prepare  at  the  same  time  directly  for  techni- 
cal grammar : 

Thinking  an  Isolated  Sentence  into  a 

Context. 

**She  came  to  mv  window  earlv  every   mom- 

•  •  * 

ing." 

The  above  sentence  is  placed  before  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  teacher  gives  them  the  following  in- 
structions: 

1.  Think  carefully  the  thought  expressed  by 
the  sentence. 

2.  Tell  a  story  and  use  the  above  sentence  in  it. 
The  children  will  not  do  well  with  these  stories 

at  first,  but  practice  and  hearing  the  best  stories 
told  by  the  brighter  pupils,  with  an  occasional 
story  told  with  special  care  by  the  teacher,  will 
soon  enable  them  to  do  much  better.  One  can 
easily  see  how  the  work  will  develop  thought,  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  call  forth  the  most 
choice  English  at  their  command. 

Suppose  now,  that  out  of  all  the  stories  which 
the  children  have  told,  using  the  above  sentence^ 
the  teacher  selects  the  following  as  the  best: 

**Ijast  summer  I  spent  a  week  in  the  country, 
at  the  house  of  my  aunt.  It  was  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  many  birds  were  building  their  nests  in 
the  large  trees  that  surrounded  my  aunt's  house. 
One  saucy  little  wren  built  her  nest  on  the  ledge 
just  over  my  window.  She  cnun-  to  mt/  nliidov^ 
earbf  every  mornivg.  She  worked  with  such  dili- 
gence, carrying  the  sticks,  straws,  and  hair  in  her 
little  beak,  that  in  three  days  the  nest  was  com- 
plete." 

After  the  story  has  been  made  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, bv  the  omission  or  insertion  of  a  word,  or  the 
changing  of  the  expression  here  and  there,  the 
attention  is  fixed  upon  the  italicized  expression 
which  each  child  has  put  into  his  story.      Each 
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word  in  the  sentence  is  then  taken  up  and  its 
exact  use  in  expressing  the  thought  is  determined. 
The  teacher  may  ask  the  pupils  to  state  what 
the  word,  "  she,"  in  this  story  expresses  and  how 
it  expresses  it.  With  the  aid  of  the  teacher's  sug- 
gestions and  questions,  the  pupils  will  be  able  to 
see  the  following : 

1.  The  word,  "she,"  expresses  an  object  of 
thought  without  naming  it.  That  it  expresses  an 
object  of  thought  will  be  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  the  idea  expressed  by  it,  is  an  idea  about 
which  we  may  say,  or  tell,  or  affirm,  or  assert 
something.  That  it  does  not  name  the  object  of 
thought,  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  this 
story,  the  word,  '*she,"  expresses  the  object  of 
thought,  trrm.  But  in  the  other  stories  which 
the  children  have  told,  it  may  express  the  object 
of  thought,  (/»>/,  horM,  ihtg,  cai^  etc.  In  a  some- 
what peculiar  story,  the  word,  "she,"  might  ex- 
press mfxyn,  or  some  other  inanimate  object  with 
gentle  qualities. 

2.  The  word,  "she,"  expresses  one  object  of 
thought. 

3.  It  expresses  an  object  of  thought  of  the 
female  sex. 

4.  It  expresses  an  object  of  thought  which  is 
spoken  of. 

5.  It  expresses  an  object  of  thought  which  is 
the  subject  of  thought  or  the  object  of  thought 
about  which  something  is  told  or  said,  or  affirmed 
or  asserted. 

With  regard  to  the  word,  "came,"  the  follow- 
ing points  may  be  worked  out: 

1.  It  expresses  an  attribute  or  act. 

2.  This  attribute  or  act  belongs  to,  or  is  per- 
formed by  the  object  of  thought,  «/w». 

3.  It  shows  that  the  act  was  performed  in  the 
I>ast . 

4.  Tlie  object  of  thought  which  i^erformed  the 
act  is  t  he  object  of  thought  spoken  of. 

■).  Just  one  object  of  thought  performed  the 
act. 

0.  There  was  actually  an  act  performed,  cor- 
responding to  this  thought. 

With  regard  to  the  word,  "to,"  the  following 
pr)int8  may  be  worked  out : 

1.  It  expresses  a  relation. 

2.  The  relation  Is  between  the  idea,  ramey  and 
the  idea,  /////  windoo'. 

The  work  on  the  other  words  in  the  sentence 
would  differ  only  in  one  or  two  particulars  from 
that  on  the  words  already  given  ;  e.  g.,  the  word, 
"  window,"  would  not  express  an  object  of  thought 
without  naming  it,  but  would  express  an  object  of 
thought  by  naming  it.  It  would  not  express  an 
object  of  thought  of  the  female  sex,  but  an  object 
of  thought  which  has  no  sex,  et<*.     I  take  it  that 


the'points  of  difference  will^be  easily  seen.  All 
this'work'may  be  oral,  if  the  pupils  are  too  young 
to^write,^or  it  may  be  written  in  the  third  grade. 
In^these  .lower  grades^  perhaps  only  the  easiest 
points  should  be  worked  out  concerning  the  eas- 
iest words.  The  pupils  might  begin  with  substtm- 
tive  words,  leaving  out  case,  and  perhaps  one  or 
more  of  the  other  most  difficult  points.  The  eas- 
iest points  concerning  attributive  words  might  be 
taken  up  next  and  relation  words,  which  are  most 
difficult  perhaps,  could  be  taken  up  still  later  in 
the  course. 

_jrhe  reader  will  notice  that  in  all  this  work  the 
pupil  uses  no  definitions ;  he  is  not  asked  to  for- 
mulate? a  rule  ;  he  does  not  try  to  apply  any  prin- 
ciple ;  he  does  not  use  the  technical  terms  of  gram- 
mar ;  e.  g.,  noun,  verb,  case,  number,  gender,  et<;.; 
he  uses  no  baby  talk  like  name  tvordny  m'tion  wonls^ 
etc.  His  entire  attention  is  devot<?d  to  trying  to 
determine  the'  use  of  each  word  in  the  expression 
of  the  thought.  But  when  he  is  capable  of  doing 
this  kind  of  work  skillfully,  he  has  an  excellent 
basis  for  technical  grammar.  In  fact,  he  knows 
technical  grammar  and  when  he  afterwards  reads, 
"  Number  is  that  property  of  the  substantive  words 
which  shows  whether  it  expresses  one  or  more 
than  one  individual,"  he  sees  that  this  is  no  new 
point  to  him.  Nor  is  it  obscure,  for  his  previous 
experience  has  given  him  a  content  which  he  puts 
into  it. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  the  child  must  be 
led  to  observ^e  carefully  the  changes  which  the 
form  of  words  undergoes  to  indicate  these  changes 
in  meaning.  He  will  observe  that  when 
the  word  expresses  one  object  of  thought  it 
is  whidon'j  but  if  it  expresses  more  than  one  object 
of  thought,  it  is  wimhwi*.  If  we  are  saying  or  tell- 
ing, or  asserting,  an  idea  of  one  object  of  thought, 
we  use  »8  or  coinesi  or  I'-alh ;  if  of  more  than  one 
object  of  thought,  we  use  are  or  comf  or  intlk.  To 
express  the  object  of  thought  about  which  some- 
thing is  said  or  told  or  assert^^d,  we  use  the  word, 
/;  but  if  we  wish  to  express  the  same  object  of 
thought  when  it  is  the  ^object  of  thought  tohl  or 
ftrnck  or  offended,  we  use  the  wonl,  nif. 

Children  may  be  led  to  observe  all  these  changes 
in  form ;  to  explain  them  or  see  the  change  in 
thought  which  makes  the  change  in  form  neces- 
sary ;  to  note  the  exceptions  ;  and  all  this  may  be 
done  without  the  use  of  technical  terms,  defini- 
tions or  rules.'^  The  child  is  thinking  all  the  time  ; 
he  is  making  an  effort  to  express  his  thought  in 
correct  English  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  laying  a 
foundation  for  technical  grammar ;  and  all  tliree 
purposes  of  the  language  work  are  thus  accom- 
plished. 

The  language  work  of  the  first  three  years  is  the 
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most  diflicult.  As  a  rule,  the  language  work  done 
during  this  period  in  our  public  schools  is  very 
p(X)r  work.  It  is  aimless,  scrappy  and  unorgan- 
ized.    This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  teach- 


A  lilTTUE  SERMOX  ox  FIDDLES. 


In  the  November  immber  of  The.  We^iUm  Tiarher 


•  ,  •    ,        11  ,1  1   •        .  1   I  the  editor  quotes  the   following   *' fiddle*'    stor\- 

ers  ;  It  IS  larjjelv  l)ecause  the  work  is  not  mapped   I        ,.  ;         .,^.;. 

ers  do  not  know   '  "r^^^vs  from  it  the  very  practical  lesson  that 


out  and  pn^]M»rly  directed.  Teachei 
what  t<.)  do  in  this  early  language  work,  and  they 
have  not  been  helped  and  directed  by  properly  ar- 
ranged courses  of  study  and  text-books.  It  has 
been  my  purposi*  in  these  last  two  articles  and  in 
the  thr(M'  earlier  ones  referred  to  above,  to  give 
some  assistance  to  the  work  in  these  grades.  All 
this  work  will  be  largely  oral,  although  the  written 
work  is  not  to  be  neglected  and  should  begin  al- 
most as  s<.M.)n  as  the  child  enters  school.  ^lore 
specific  directions  as  to  how  the  work  should  be 
done  will  Ix?  found  in  the  author's  "Languiige  for 
the  Cira<les.''  In  the  next  article,  I  wish  to  take 
up  the  line  ot  written  work  or  com^wsition,  begin- 
ning with  the  third  year  grade.  But  now  in  con- 
cluding this  article,  let  me  recapitulate  by  asking  : 
"What  can  the  teacher  do  in  the  language  work 
below  the  third  vear?"  Part  of  the  work  will  l^e 
written  and  part  will  be  oral;  this  work  will  n«»t 
be  finished  in  the  first  three  years ;  some  lines  of 
it  will  need  to  be  carried  throughout  the  entire 
school  course  :  this  is  not  all  the  work  which  mav 
be  done,  but  the  line  or  kimi  of  work  is  herein  in- 
dicat<.Hl.  The  following  lines  of  work  should  be 
careful Iv  followed : 

1.  Correction  of  oral  and  written  errors. 

2.  Conversations  about  pictures,  animals,  birds, 
plants,  etc. 

o.     Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

4.  '  The  careful  study  of  gems  of  standard  litera- 
ture, calling  attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  reproduction  of  these  selections  by 
the  childnMi. 

5.  Gut^ssing  animals,  birds,  plants,  etc.  Biog- 
raphies of  men  taken  uj)  in  the  same  way. 

G.  The  simple  points  in  punctuation,  use  of 
capitals,  etc. 

7.  Spelling,     i  Give  much  attention  to  it.  ) 

8.  Thinking  the  isolated  sentence  into  its  con- 
tA'xi  with  all  thf  work  connected  with  it,  as  indi- 
cated in  this  article. 

0.     Ht'scribing  an  act. 

10.  l>et  tlie  teacher  set  a  good  example  for  her 
children  by  being  careful  to  use  good  English  her- 
seh*  at  all  times. 

J.    B.    WiSKLV. 

"If  yon  wouUl  know  the  value  of  money  goand 
try  to  borrow  some,  for  he  win.)  go^'s  a  borrowing, 
g«>es  a  sorrowing." 


follows 

James  AVhitcomb,  who  was  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana in  1S44,  was  a  prominent  citizen  in  early  days; 
he  was  one  of  the  Ixjst  amateur  musicians  in  the 
Country.  Once  he  was  traveling  in  Eastern  Indi- 
ana, and  stO}>ped  for  a  night  at  a  house  on  a  lonely 
road.  He  entered  the  cabin,  and  fotmd  a  lame 
young  man,  named  Amos,  sitting  by  the  fire,  and 
scraping  an  old  violin  with  disiistrous  results. 
He  laid  the  violin  on  the  bed,  and  started  away  to 
the  stable.  Mr.  Whiuomb  took  up  the  violin, 
tuned  it,  and  when  Amos  returned,  was  playing 
light  and  beautiful  airs.  Amos  was  entranced. 
He  Silt  down,  and,  with  mouth  wide  open  in  won- 
der, watched  the  musician.  Mr.  Whitcomb  struck 
up  *•  Hail  Columbia,"  and  the  youth  could  bear  it 
no  longer.     He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

*'  If  I  had  fifty  dollars,"  he  cried,  "  I'd  give  it  all 
for  that  fiddle.     I  never  heard  such  music." 

Mr.  Whitcomb  kept  on  playing.  By  and  by, 
when  he  had  finished,  he  laid  the  violin  on  the 
bed.  The  young  man  sprang  up,  seized  the  instru- 
ment, carried  it  to  the  fire,  where  he  could  see 
more  plainly,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  exam- 
ining every  part.  **  Mister,"  he  sang  out,  in  high 
excitement,  **  I  never  in  my  life,  see  two  fiddles  so 
much  alike  as  yourn  and  mine." 

**  If  I  had  a  good  supply  of  apparatus,  wall  maps, 

globes,  reference  books,  et<j.,  as  ^liss  A has,   I 

could  get  good  results  in  geography."  Perhaps 
vou  could,  but  aix.*  vou  sure?  Are  vou  so  full  of 
the  subject  that  you  can  use  these  appliances 
effectivelv  ? 

• 

"I  visited  the  S(•h(^ols  in  ville  yesterday, 

and  saw   Miss teaching  a   primary  class  in 

reading.    She  uses  the method.    The  results 

were  wonderful.  I  will  adopt  the  method  at 
once."     Slowly,    thoughtfully,     my    eiithusiaiitic 

friend  I     Possibly  Miss  B could  piay  on  ijonr 

fiddle  and  make  good  music. 

"The  children   in  the teen th  ward  are  so 

much  brightt^r  and  better  behaved  than  those  in 
our  district.  If  I  had  a  school  made  up  of  such  nice 
children" — 

Be  kind  to  yourself,  be  true  to  that  idea  which 
regards  the  teacher  as  an  arti.st,  and  refuse  to  in- 
dulge in  such  complaints  against  your  environ- 
ment. Suitable  apparatus,  good  methods,  and  in- 
telligent, clean,  wide-awake  children  help  greatly 
to  make  a  good  school,  but  ^/*'  thfdfer  m  much  more 
than  th*'  fiddh . 
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CONDICTED  BY  ChARLES  K.  DrYER. 


*'  Kmnrf,(hjr,  m  a  Co nt In uoim  becoming  ;  it  has  never 
ttttiiiind — //  is  tihinys  on  the  uai/.*' — President 
Sen  n:  MAN. 


Scif:>'ck  Work  in  tiik  Ki.ementary 
Schools.— V. 


A  Sti'dy  nv  Teeth. 

W«'  talk  of  the  classification  of  the  human  t€eth 
Avith  little  idt'a  of  the  significance  of  this  classifica- 
tion and  of  thu  meaning  of  the  tenns.  We  talk  of 
oimnicl,  dentine,  cement  and  pulp  cavity,  and 
crowns,  fang^?,  and  cusps,  with  little  idea  of  the 
variations  of  these  parts.  A  knowledge  of  human 
t(M'th  from  a  study  of  human  t<»eth  alone,  is  nar- 
row and  bonkish.  To  know  all  about  our  own 
teetli  wo  sliould  study  the  teetli  of  some  of  the 
lowi-r  animals. 

Wit  h  a  litt  ie  pains,  any  teacher  can  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  pupils,  make  a  good  collection  of  the 
skulls  and  tvcth  of  the  scpiirrel,  rabbit,  dog,  cat 
coon,  lior>e,  sheep,  etc.  Skulls  and  jawbones  are 
often  found  in  the  woods  and  fields,  well  cleaned 
and  bleached.  .Such  are  very  desirable,  because 
the  teeth  are  often  loose*,  and  in  study  can  be  re- 
moved from  their  scxikets.  But  we  Ciinnot  depend 
altoi^ether  upon  tlie  chance  of  finding  specimens 
in  the  woods;  we  must  take  the  trouble  to  prepare 
them.  Tlu^  woods  specimens  are  good  to  test  our- 
selves on  what  we  have  learned  about  the  known 
prepared  s|K*cimens  ;  e.  g. — Does  this  fragment  of 
a  jawbone  belong  to  the  cat,  the  coon,  or  the 
gnMHul  hog?  The  interest  in  the  subject  grows 
with  the  ability  to  answer  such  questions. 

The  skulls  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  can  be 
easily  prepared  ;  nearly  all  of  the  work  can  be 
done  with  a  knife.  Skin  the  head  before  separat- 
ing it  frum  the  body.  ^A  trial  or  two  will  show 
tlie  advantage  in  pulling  the  skin  over  the  head 
before  cutting  off  the  head.)  Then  dig  out  the 
eyes,  and  with  a  wire  loop  or  hook,  inserted 
thr<«iigh  the  f)ccipital  foramen,  break  up  the  brain 
and  dniw  it  out.  After  the  specimen  has  been 
cleaned  as  well  as  possible,  dust  it  with  arsenic 
insi<ie  and  out  to  cure  it.  Lay  it  away  until  per- 
fect Iv  drv,  and  then  brush  awav  the  arsenic  to 
prevent  danger  in  handling. 

A  horse's  skull  may  be  obtained  from  a  fertilizer 
factory.  The  head  of  a  sheep,  hog,  or  calf  may  be 
obtained  of  a  butcher,  and  then  cleaned.  This 
may  Iw  done  by  boiling  in  a  soap  solution  and 
then  scraping  clean  with  a  knife.  If  any  specimen, 
when   cleaned,   is  at  all  offensive,    leave  it  outof 


doors,  in  the  weather,  to  bleach.  Alternate  rain 
and  sunshine  so  thoroughly  removes  grease  and 
other  offensive  matter,  and  so  whitens  the  bones 
that  they  are  no  more  objectionable  to  handle  than 
shells  and  pebbles. 

If  we  succeed  in  preparing  four  or  five  skulls  in 
one  year  it  is  a  good  year's  work.  Tliink  of  how 
much  better  this  is  than  nothing  !  Getting  the 
matijrial  ready  is  the  best  part  of  the  work  ;  and  if 
teacher  and  pupils  have  worked  together  in  this 
preparation  of  material,  there  is  not  nuich  left  to 
do.  While  we  are  all  interested  in  a  specimen  is 
the  time  to  study  it.  After  we  have  a  collection, 
though,  we  find  ourselves  using  it  year  after  year, 
only  adding  a  specimen  now  and  then,  but  the 
enthusiasm  was  with  the  school  that  hel]>ed  tf> 
make  the  collection. 

With  oiu  collection  of  teeth  and  skulls  we  start- 
out  to  develop  a  general  knowledge  of  teeth  and 
their  adaptation  to  different  modes  of  life,  as  ex- 
emplified by  different  animals. 

Let  us  see  what  we  Ciin  do  with  Sfpiirrel  teeth  as 
a  b<»ginning  lesson.  As  materials  for  study  use 
squirrel  skulls  and  walnuts  that  have  been  gnawed 
into  by  squirrels. 

After  the  pupils  have  examined  these  specimens, 
a  little  questioning  leads  them  to  express  what 
they  have  learned,  about  as  follows:  A  squirrel 
has  two  kinds  of  teeth,  front  teeth  and  back  teeth, 
with  a  gap  between.  With  the  front  teeth  it 
gnaws  into  the  shell  of  the  w^alnut,  and  with  the 
back  teeth  it  chews  the  kernel. 
A  leading  thought : 

Squirrels  can  do  one  kind  of  work  well  be- 
cause they  have  gooii  tools  for  this  work. 
Associated  thoughts  : 

The  squirrers  front  teeth  are  like  chisels. 

They  are  edged  tools,  or  cutting  tools. 

The  chisel  is  a  beveled-edged  tool. 

An  adze,  a  plane,  and  scissors  are  bevel-edged 
tools. 

The  squirrel's  front  teeth  may  be  called  cutting 
teeth,  or  simply  cutters. 

The  squirrel's  back  teeth  do  not  cut,  but  grind. 

They  are  grinding  teeth,  or  simply  grinders. 

(  Front  teeth, — cotters. 
♦SQUIRREL'S  TEETH  \ 

(  Back  teeth, — (iRiNUERS. 

Cutters  and  grinders  are  good  names,  but  in  the 
books  we  find  other  names  for  these  two  kinds  of 
teeth,  and  tiiese  otiier  names  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. 

'  FkoXT TEETH, — CUTTERS, — 
INCISOR.^. 

Back  TEtrrH, —  (jrindkrs, 

— MOLARS. 


SQT'IRREL'S  TEETH. 


i    <■  HliU'ktxMinl  work  iinli(ate<I  l»y  cajjitiil  U'ttrr-. 
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Incisors  means  cutters,  or  rather  in-cutters  ;  they  , 
cut  into  things. 

INCISORS.  inCISORS. 

SCISSORS.  sCISsORS. 

The  word ''scissors*' means  cutters. 

IN-CIS-ORS. 
S-CIS-SORS. 

Cis  means  cut. 

ChlS-EL. 

The  same  ck  slightly  changed  appears  in  chisel. 

MOLA-RS. 

Mola  means  a  mill-stone.  Molars  means  grind- 
ers. The  jaws  with  their  molars  make  a  good 
mill. 

MOL-ARS.     MOL.    MILL.     MEAL. 

Mol  looks  and  sounds  something  like  miily  and 
it  looks  and  sounds  something  like  meal. 

How  does  the  carpenter  sharpen  his  chisel?  How 
does  the  squirrel  sharpen  itfi  incisors  ?  Frequently 
the  popular  notion  comes  out  that  the  squirrel 
gnaws  bones  to  sharpen  its  teeth.  No  doubt  the 
squirrel  does  gnaw  bones,  and  a  specimen  of  bone 
thus  gnawed  may  be  added  to  the  walnut  and 
skull.  Perhaps  bone  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
squirrel's  food.  Use  dulls  the  chisel  and  the  saw, 
and,  no  doubt,  gnawing  tends  to  dull  the  squir- 
rel's incisors.  A  little  examination  will  show  that 
the  bevels  of  the  squirrel's  incisors  are  cur\'ed, 
and  that  the  upper  and  lower  incisors,  in  turn, 
sharpen  each  other.  Examine  the  incisors  again 
to  see  if  all  the  parts  are  colored  alike,  and  hard 
alike.  The  very  hard,  reddish  brown,  front  part  is 
called  enamel.  The  softer,  white,  back  part  is 
called  dentine. 

DEXT-INE 
DENT-IST 

Dent  means  tooth.  Dentine  means  tooth  sub- 
stance. Dentist  means  tooth  workman.  In  the 
squirrel's  incisor,  does  the  enamel  or  the  dentine 
form  the  cutting  edge?  Which  forms  the  beveled 
portion?  Has  this  difference  in  hardness  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sharpening  of  the  incisors? 

This  exercise  on  squirrel  teeth  has  been  given 
as  a  development  lesson.  Much  of  nature  study 
should  be  handled  in  a  similar  way.  Any  teacher 
who  understands  what  he  is  trying  to  teach  can 
formulate  his  own  lesson  plans. 

In  cjise  of  the  squirrel's  teeth  we  have  a  good 
first  notion  of  incisors  and  molars,  and  of  enamel 
and  dentine.  As  we  proceed  with  the  study  of 
other  animals'  teeth  these  notions  become  more 
and  more  general,  and  new  notions  are  introduced 
and  grow.  The  squirrel's  teeth  give  also  a  good 
first  notion  of  the  adaptation  of  teeth  to  particular 
kinds  of  work.  Squirrel's  incisors  are  highly 
specialized. 

Compare  the  cat's  teeth  with  those  of  the  squirrel: 


1.  As  to  incisors,  in  number  and  form. 

2.  As  to  molars,  in  number  and  form.  ( A  pass- 
ing notice  of  form. ) 

3.  As  to  gap  between. 

The  gap  is  occupied  by  a  new  kind  of  teeth, 
long,  shar|),  and  slightly  curved  backward.  These 
teeth  are  called  canines.  What  kind  of  work  does 
the  cat  do  with  her  canines?  Thev  are  deadly 
weapons — they  are  for  seizing  and  killing,  and 
then  for  tearing  the  flesh.  Why  has  the  squirrel 
no  canines?  The  cat's  teeth  give  a  good  first  no- 
tion of  canines,  and  of  molars  that  do  not  grind, 
but  cut. 

Examine  the  manner  in  which  the  cat's  lower 
jaw  is  articulated  to  the  skull  to  see  what  kind  of 
motion  it  is  capable  of.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  a 
transverse  groove,  and  the  condyle  which  fits  into 
this  cavity  is  cylindrical.  Here  we  have  a  per- 
fect hinge-joint.  The  cat's  lower  jaw  can  do  noth- 
ing but  move  up  and  down.  The  jaws  work  like 
scissors.  The  molar  teeth  cannot  grind,  they  sim- 
ply cut.  They  are  made  to  cut.  Examine  the 
largest  molars  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  and 
notice  how  their  sharp  ridges  shear  past  each 
other  like  scissor  blades.  These  highly  specialized 
teeth  are  called  sectorial  teeth.  Observe  a  cat 
while  eating.  Notice  that  the  mouth  merely 
opens  and  shuts.  Listen  to  hear  the  sectorial 
teeth  cutting  the  meat.  The  meat  is  not  ground, 
or  masticated,  it  is  simply  cut  enough  to  be  swal- 
lowed. A  cat  is  a  flesh-eater,  and  has  this  com- 
bination of  characters :  Canine  teeth,  sectorial 
teeth,  and  mandibular  hinge-joint.  Examine 
other  skulls  for  the  same  combination  of  char- 
acters. 

Examine  the  skull  of  a  coim.  We  find  canines 
well  developed,  and  a  perfect  mandibular  hinge, 
but  no  sectorial  teeth.  The  large  molars  are  tuber- 
cular, blunt  prominences  (cusps)  fit  into  corre- 
sponding depressions.  These  molars  cannot  grind 
because  they  have  no  lateral,  or  back-and-forward 
movement.  They  cannot  cut,  because  there  are 
no  opposing  trenchant  ridges  that  shear  past  each 
other  as  in  sectorial  teeth.  The  only  kind  of  work 
left  for  them  to  do,  is  to  crush  the  food,  and  this 
they  are  well  adapted  to  do.  What  does  the  coon 
eat :  Clams,  crawfishes,  mulberries,  roasting  ears, 
etc.  His  diet  is  mixed,  and  he  is  not  a  true  flesh- 
eater. 

Observe  a  horse  while  eating,  and  see  how  he 
moves  his  lower  jaw.  To  do  this,  press  the  hand 
against  the  horse's  lower  jaw,  while  he  is  grinding 
his  corn.  The  kind  of  motion  is  then  perfectly 
plain.  Examine  the  skull  of  a  horse.  Notice  the 
glenoid  surfaces  and  mandibular  condyles.  What 
kinds  of  motion  does  the  articulation  permit  ?  An 
up-and-down  motion  and  a  lateral  motion.     The 
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very  motions  that  we  perceived  while  observing 
the  horse  editing  com.  An  examination  of  the 
horse's  teeth  shows  incisors  that  bit«  off  the  food, 
and  ver}*  perfect  grinders  that  masticate  it.  The 
lateral  motion  keeps  incisors  and  molars  worn 
nearly  flat.  Does  the  arrangement  of  the  horse^s 
teeth  resemble  that  of  the  cat's  teetli,  or  the  squir- 
TvVs  teeth?  There  is^  a  wide  gap  (the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  bit)  between  the  canines  and  the 
molart?.  Perhaps  your  specimen  of  a  horse's  skull 
will  have  no  canines,  since  they  appear  late  in  the 
horse,  and  seldom  appear  in  the  mare.  If  so,  the 
i-esemblance  to  the  arrangement  of  the  squirrePs 
teeth  is  more  striking.  Has  the  horse  any  use  for 
canines? 

In  the  squirrel,  examine  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw  bone  to  the  skull.  The  condylar  head 
has  a  fore-and-aft  extension,  and  plays  upon  a 
•glenoid  surface  that  is  extended  in  the  same  direc- 
lion,  but  much  wider  and  longer  than  the  condyle. 
The  squirrel's  mandible  then,  has  a  back-and  for- 
ward movement,  as  well  as  up-and-down  and  side- 
wise  movements.  This  back -and-for ward  move- 
ment is  necessary  that  the  incisors,  in  turn,  over- 
lap each  other  in  the  process  of  shari)ening.  It 
may  be  that  the  squirrel  does  all  of  its  grinding 
by  thijs  back-and-forward  movement,  so  that  it 
grinds  its  food  and  sharpens  its  incisors  at  the 
.<ame  time. 

By  working  the  lower  jaw,  let  us  study  these 
three  kinds  of  movement  in  our  own  case.  Which 
are  natural  and  which  is  strained? 

What  kind  of  work  does  each  of  the  four  animals 
irtudied  do  with  its  teeth? 

The  squirrel  gnaws  and  grinds. 

The  cat  kills,  tears  and  bites  off,  and  cuts. 

The  eoon  kills,  tears  and  bit^s  off,  and  crushes ; 
<»r  simi>ly  bites  off  and  crushes. 

The  horse  bites  off  and  grinds. 

The  squirrel  eats  nuts  and  buds,  plant  food. 

The  horse  eats  corn  and  grass,  plant  food. 

The  coon  eats  flesh  and  fruits,  both  animal  and 
l>lant  food. 

The  eat,  in  the  wild  state,  eats  nothing  but 
flesh. 

The  plant  food  is  ground  or  crushed. 

The  animal  footl  is  cut  or  cru.**hed. 

We  have  now  a  piirtial  knowledge  of  four  types 
of  dentition,  and  see  how  much  such  a  knowledge 
would  help  in  animal  classification.  Other  types 
will  Ix-  taken  up  in  another  pajwr. 

Fx't  us  examine  our  f)wn  teeth  to  see  if  we  can 
And  incisors,  canines,  and  molars,  and  tell  how 
nianv  of  each  kind.  (Jet  some  Httle  child,  five  or 
>ix  vears  old,  to  let  vou  look  at  its  teeth.  Fre- 
(piently,  in  the  milk  teeth,  the  canines  are  so  de- 
cidedly conical  and  sharp  that  we  think  it  no  harm 


to  call  them  little  dog-teeth,  and  that  is  what  the 
word  canines  means. 

Child's  teeth :  Incisors  J,  canines  J,  molars  },  20 
in  all.  The  child's  molars  are  so  well  in  front  of 
the  mouth  that  they  are  easily  seen.  Are  they 
best  suited  for  grinding,  cutting,  or  crushing  ?  He 
is  a  little  coon. 


Gkeensbcko,  Im>. 
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Method  in  Arithmetic.— XVI. 

Typical  Plans  :    Mensuration. 

The  class  is  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  is  studying 
mensuration  and  its  applications.  They  have  had 
a  series  of  lessons  on  various  plane  figures,  for 
which  they  have  made  definitions  and  been  led  to 
discover  certain  properties. 

In  this  series  comes  the  cylinder,  and  the  teacher 
is  outlining  the  work  he  intends  to  do,  and  illus- 
trates his  thought  with  a  plan  for  teaching  the 
total  area  of  the  figures. 

He  tries  to  limit  his  content  or  subject-matter. 
Hence,  his  first  questions  center  about  this  thought. 

I.    The  subject-matter  of  this  series  of  lessons 
is  the  cylinder. 

1.  A  cylinder  is  a  solid  having  two  equal  paral- 

lel circular  bases  and  bounded  bv  aMur\- ed 
surface. 
A  right  cylinder  is  a  solid  generated  by 
revolving  a  rectangle  about  any  side  as 
an  axis. 

2.  Definitions  of  parts. 

a.  The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  the  equal  par- 

allel faces. 

b.  The  lateral  area  is  the  curved  surface. 

c.  The  total  area  is  the  sum  of  the  bases  and 

the  lateral  surface. 

d.  The  altitude  is  the  perpendicular  distance 

between  the  bases. 

e.  The  volume  is  the  solid  contents  of  the 

cylinder. 
:>.  Special  subject-matter   for  an  illustrative 
lesson. 

a.  The  area  of  the  bases  is  twice  the  product 

of  the  circumference  by  one-half  the 
radius  of  the  cylinder. 

b.  The  area  of  the  curved  surface  is  the  pro- 

duct of  'the  altitude  of  the  cyhnder  by 
the  circumference  of  the  base. 

c.  The  total  area  is  the  sum  of  the  bases  and 

curved  surface. 
Or, 
Tlie  total  area  is  the  product  of  the  cir 
cumference  of  the  cylinder  by  the  sum 
of  its  radius  and  altitude. 
II.    Ends  sought  are  effects  in  the  pupils. 
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1.  To  give  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  in 

finding  these  areas  of  a  cylinder. 

2.  To  excite  interest  in  these  processes,  not 

only  for  the  special  lesson,  but  for  suc- 
ceeding lessons. 

3.  To  secure  voluntary  acti\itv  in  this  line,  a 

ready  response  to  all  appeals  of  the  cyl- 
inder. 

III.  Steps  in  the  process  of  learning  these  areas. 

1.  The  child  must  think  the  indiWdual. 

a.  The  form  and  name  of  a  particular  cylin 

der.  This  is  their  **  known,*'  since 
they  have  had  both  in  their  drawing 
and  molding  exercises. 

b.  He  must  think  the  bases  bs  circles  and 

their  areas  as  found  by  the  same  process. 

c.  I  le  must  think  the  curved  surface  as  equal 

to  a  rectangle  whose  base  is  the  cylin- 
der's circumference  and  whose  height 
is  the  cylinder's  altitude. 

d.  He  must  think  the  unity  of  these  two  bv 

addition. 
This  process  must  be  repeated  with  sev- 
eral particular  cylinders. 

2.  The  child    must    generalize    his  previous 

thinking. 
.  a.  The  areas  of  the  bases  of  all  cylinders  are 
found  in  the  same  wav. 

b.  The  curved  surfaces  of  cylinders  are  all 

found  in  the  same  wav. 

c.  The  total  area  is  alwavs  the  sum  of  the 

bas<*s  and  curved  surface. 

3.  He  must  carefully  and  repeatedly  associate 

thene  individuals  and  his  generals. 

IV.  Basis  for  the  child's  procedure. 

1.  His  knowledge  of  the  cylinder  as  a  fonn, 

as  learned  in  his  constructive  work. 

2.  His  knowledge  of  the  circle  and  the  proce>s 

of  finding  its  area. 
.'}.  The  knowledge  of  the  rectangle  and  the 
process  for  its  art*a. 

4.  Some  experience  and  skill  in  using  formulas. 

V.  Devices  to  be   used   in   exciting   the  child's 

activity  toward  these  facts. 

1.  An  assignment,  in  which  the  child  is   re- 

quired to  draw  or  construct  several  cylin- 
ders of  different  sizes,  and  in  which  he 
is  directed  to  study  the  surfaces  of  the 
cylinders  in  order  to  find  their  areas. 
He  may  also  be  instructed  to  measure  the 
circumferences  and  the  heightg.  This 
assignment  will  incite  him  to  the  tir«t 
st<;p  in  the  process,  and  perhaps  tlie  sec- 
ond and  third. 

2.  The  recitation. 

ii.  The  child  report.s  what  he  has  done  with 
the  assignment. 


To  emphasize  it  as  a  requirement  and 
to  show  where  the  class  must  start. 
Some  of  the  class  may  have  discovered 
how  to  find  the  areas  wanted,  or  some 
one  of  them. 

b.  The  teacher  presents  a  new  cylinder,  or 

uses  one  of  theirs.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  form  of  the  bases  and  their  num- 
ber. Well-trained  children  will  quickly 
see  that  these  areas  are  circles.  It 
remains  to  measure  the  radius  and  cir- 
cumference. This  use  of  rule  or  tape 
line  intensifies  interest,  and  results  are 
soon  obtained. 

c.  Call  attention  to  the  curved  surface  and 

ask  for  suggestions.  If  no  one  hints  a 
way  of  measuring  it,  roll  a  piece  of 
paper  around  the  cylinder,  just  cover- 
ing it.  If  a  child  does  this,  it  may  in- 
crease the  interest  in  the  work.  <>pen 
the  paper  and  ask  its  form,  and  the 
process  for  finding  its  area.  Ask  for 
part  of  cylinder  corresponding  to  the 
base  of  the  paper.  A Iso  the  part  equal- 
ing  the  height.  Mea.«ure  the  paper 
and  cylinder  to  show  the  agreement  of 
parts  in  value. 
Ask  for  way  for  finding  the  area  of  the 
particular  cyliiuler. 

d.  Treat  st»veral  cvlinders  in  a  similar  wav 

and  ask  for  a  rule  for  finding  these 
areas. 

e.  A  single  question  will  call  forth  the  in- 

ference* as  to  the  value  of  the  total  area. 
These  things  are  used  to  lead  the  child 
to  a  discovery  of  tlie  facts  in  the 
cylinder's  ari'as  and  for  which  he  has 
sufficient  data. 

f.  Have  the  chiMren  give  values  to  the  di- 

mensions of  several  cylinders  and  s*>lve 
the  proV)lenis.  Tliis  exercise  p«?rma- 
nently  associates  tlie  individuals  and 
the  generals,  completes  the  app<.»rcep- 
tive  i>rocess. 
This  form  of  pnx'eednre  assumes  a  course  in 
mensuration. 

Pupils  have  had  dnnvinjr.  moulding,  and  con- 
struction of  forms,  and  are  familiar  with  scales, 
dimensions,  and  names  of  tlu-  common  figures. 
They  have  worki^d  out  the  di*finitions  for  many 
figures  and  have  had  I'xperience  in  observing  and 
making  inferences. 

Studv  and  earnt'Stness  in  the  teacher  will  secure 
good  results  from  the  children,  and  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  geometry  will  \)v  removed. 

S.  K.  Hakwood. 
CAiriiOM»ALi:,  1 1-1.. 
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PRIMARY  WORK. 


Miss  Laura  Frazee,  Supervisor  Primary  Grades, 
Terre  Haute  Schools. 


Sociology. 

Emerson  says, 

"All  are  needed  by  each  one, 
Nothing  is  fair  or  frowl  alone." 

And  he  says  with  reference  to  life — 

"All  must  reoojniize  the  fact  of  inter-de|>endenre, 
Ii  stares  us  in  the  faee  as  a  fact  undinputable, 
We  must  yield  to  it  because  it  is  true." 

Some  recognize  this  truth  in  a  fuller  degree  than 
others,  and  are,  therefore,  possessed  of  that  which 
places  them  in  more  complete  harmony  with  every- 
thing in  life. 

Life  is  one  long,  learning  time,  in  which  we  are 
forever  learning  coordination  and  cooperation. 
Shall  we  be  satisfied  only  with  the  A-B-C  of  life 
activity,  and  shut  ourselves  away  from  anything 
more  far-reaching?  It  does  not  lessen  the  fact — 
onlv  lessens  our  view — decreases  our  horizon. 

« 

Man  is  a  social  being,  and  needs  to  rub  up  against 
liis  fellows,  to  send  some  of  the  corners  of  conceit 
flying,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  good  traits  of  com- 
pai?sion  and  genero^^ity  in  his  character. 

Man  needs  to  kuon-  man  in  his  environment,  in 
his  various  phases  of  activity  to  live  in  a  world- 
hannonv  with  him.  The  studv  of  what  men  are 
are  doing  now  we  may  call  sociology,  of  what  men 
Itair  c/o?^',  history.  The  former  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  latter.  It  peems  to  me  that  sociologic  interests 
touch  the  life  of  the  little  child — yes,  and  the  big 
child,  at  every  turn. 

The  child,  itself,  forms  a  part  of  a  sociologic 
whole,  and  with  itself,  the  center  ever-increasing 
circles  are  constantly  being  drawn  as  Hfe  pro- 
grest^es. 

Shall  wo  hQiiin  by  placing  limitations,  and  say 
that  the  first  circ*le  encompasses  family  life? 

The  child  is  brought  into  direct,  close  contact 
with  the  nieinhers  of  the  family-  with  the  mother, 
father,  sisters,  brothers. 

Who  will  say  what  the  child  thinks  as  it  reads 
the  face  of  its  mother,  or  notes  the  looks  and 
actions  of  its  father?  What  di^  the  various  home 
activities  bring  as  factors  in  his  development? 

These  are  questions  which  make  us  think  that 
even  in  the  l)eginningof  the  child's  life,  the  begin- 
ning of  socioloj'ic  studv  is  also  to  be  found. 

The  individual  life,  the  life  of  the  whole  family 
affects  tin-  child's  life— it  forms  a  part  of  his  en- 
vironnient'now,  and  for  all  time.  This  family  life 
prepares  him  for  the  larger  life  with  which  he 
conu's  in  contact,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  neigh- 


borhood plays,  in  the  kindergarten,   and  in  the 
school. 

^^^len  the  little  toddler  *'runs-away,"  or  seeks 
his  playmates  in  the  next  dooryard,  he  is  following 
that  instinct  for  companionship,  for  social  life 
which  cannot  be  repressed. 

Do  you  think  the  child  gains  nothing  in  his  back- 
yard plays,  in  his  little  excursions  into  the  big 
world  outside  ? 

The  life  of  the  family,  of  the  neighborhood,  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  of  the  school — these  are  the 
beginnings  of  sociologic  studies,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  judgment  in  the  after-study  of  his- 
tory. 

His  whole  life  is  affected  by  the  measure  of 
judgment  of  jwrson,  and  peoples,  and  conditions, 
which  grow  to  be  a  part  of  himself  in  these  early 
experiences  of  his  youth. 

Every  human  being  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact is  a  new  study,  a  new  revelation  to  him  ;  the 
looks,  the  manner,  the  dress,  all  lead  him  to  make 
childish  inferences.  Every  human  being  who  is 
permitted  to  come  near  and  into  the  life  of  this 
child  becomes  its  god,  its  ideal.  The  adult  w  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  environment  of  child-life, 
but  not  the  only  factor.  When  the  child  comes 
to  kindergarten  a  new  phase  of  community  life 
presents  itself — children  like  himself, — entering  into 
similar  activities  and  abiding  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment. 

The  child  learns  by  experience  and  inference,  in 
multitudinous  ways,  that  the  environment  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  cwnmiinittj  has  its  influence 
upon  each  and  upon  all.  The  study  of  evolution 
shows  us  that  material  environment  is  a  great 
factor  in  shaping  human  life. 

Shall  we,  then,  bring  the  child  into  a  sympa- 
thetic relation  with  his  fellows  by  some  particular 
line  of  work  in  the  school? 

This  new  phase  let  us  call  sociology;  and  we 
find  the  subject-matter  lying  all  about  in  profusion. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  choose  that  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  child's  needs. 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  does  sociology  do  for 
the  child?  What  does  sociologic  study  do  for  us 
older  children?  Why  are  we  so  interested  in 
Social  Settlements  ?  Simply  because, — or  so  I  take 
it, — because  human  life  is  interesting  to  us  as 
nothing  else  is,  as  nothing  else  can  be.  All  the 
world's  a  stage  and  we  ai-e  only  players. 

Sociology  does  this  for  the  child : 

It  aids  him,  first  of  all,  to  feel  that  all  phases  of 
life  activity  are  bound  up  in  every  other  phase, 
giving  him  early  the  knov^iedge  of  the  law  of  inter- 
dependence. This  is  something!  When  he  has 
learned  the  great  fact  of  dependence  on  others, 
and  the  equally  great  fact  that  others  dei)end  upon 
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him,  he  has  gained  a  victory  over  selfishness,  over 
conceit,  over  arrogance. 

It  aids  him  in  tlie  growth  of  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  others,  whatever  ilieiv  calling. 

It  aids  in  the  growth  of  a  proper  self-respect. 

It  aid?  in  the  growth  of  democratic  principle,  in 
the  nobility  of  true  labor.  It  dignities  work,  and 
the  workman. 

The  debasing  illusion  that  man  works,  produces, 
creates,  only  in  order  to  preserve  his  body,  in  or- 
der to  secure  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  may  have 
to  be  endured,  but  should  not  be  diffused  and 
propagated. 

In  this  age  of  money-getting  and  money-giving, 
we  need  to  impress  the  soulfulness  of  living ;  lift- 
ing thereby,  the  growing  generation  out  of  sordid- 
ness  and  dullness  of  existence.  Let  us  give  a 
proper  world-view  as  ive  kiiwv  it,  and  thus  help 
some  one  on  to  a  better  than  we  are  able  to  see 
ourselves. 

The  child  learns  that  honor  lies  only  in  ser>-ing 
our  fellow-men,  that  we  all  are  ser\'ants,  one  of 
the  other,  according  to  our  ability  and  environ- 
ment. 

Fnjebel  recognized  sociology  as  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  education,  as  is  shown  by  the  dramatic 
games  and  activities  which  he  introduces  into  the 
Mother- Play y  the  pedagogical  book  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

The  highest,  best  phase  of  kindergarten  work 
does  not  lie  in  the  gifts  and  occupations,  valuable 
tliougli  they  are,  but  is  found  in  the  plays  and 
g-araes. 

AV.  T.  Harris  says,  in  his  preface  to  Susan  Blow's 
commentaries  of  Froebers  Mother-Play  : 

**The  child  here,  in  the  plays  and  games,  as- 
cends from  the  world  of  nature  to  the  world  of 
humanity;  from  the  world  of  things  to  the  world 
of  self-activity.  In  the  plays  and  games  he  be- 
comes conscious  of  this  general,  or  social-self.  He 
reproduces  the  activities  and  occupations  of  the 
world,  and  by  so  doing  he  attains  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  a  liigher  self  through  the  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives whicli  he  mii:*t  hair,  in  order  to  he  in  the 
game  what  he  is  to  repn>duce.  These  games  give 
to  the  child  the  treasures  of  experience  of  the 
race,  solving  the  problems  of  life.  They  make 
him  wise  without  conceit.'* 

Wliat  games,  what  activities  are  reproduced  in 
the  kindergarten?  All  the  activities  which  touch 
the  child-life  at  some  point;  these  are  the  ones 
chosen,  not  those  foreign  to  the  experience  and  in- 
telligence of  the  child. 

The  child  knows  something  of  home  life,  then 
take  up  home  life  in  its  various  phases.  Other 
activities  enter  into  the  preservation  of  that  home 
life;  the  gardener,  the  farmer,  miller,  baker,  milk- 


man, grocer,  shoemaker,  and  numerous  others; 
the  industries — woolen  mills,  cotton  znille,  saw 
mills,  and  countless  other  activities. 

All  this,  and  more,  reaches  the  child  of  the  kin- 
dei^garten.  He  enters  into  it  with  a  zest  and 
earnestness  which  makes  teaching  a  beautiful, 
holy  thing. 

By  means  of  gifts,  and  occupations,  and  dra- 
matic games,  these  sictivities  are  reproduced  in 
multitudinous  ways,  and  viewed  from  various 
standpoints. 

In  the  primary  school  we  are  still  to  bold  this 
strongest  point  of  Froebel's  in  our  sociologic  teach- 
ing. 

We  are  still  to  retain  the  gist — the  spirit  of  it,  at 
least. 

Why  should  we  lose  entirely  the  dramatic  games 
if  the  child's  interest  is  strong  enough  to  retain 
them? 

As  long  as  he  loves  them  and  enjoys  them,  we 
may  know  that  they  are  a  necessity  toward  his 
more  perfect  development. 

Games  are  a  necessity  in  the  primary  school,  not 
the  game  just  as  played  or  interpreted  in  kinder- 
garten, but  its  life  is  retained,  and  this  is  made 
richer,  fuller  and  more  complete  in  its  expression. 
The  necessity  for  activity,  which  is  the  divine 
right  of  childhood,  should  be  met  and  utilized 
through  the  medium  of  games. 

The  game  itself,  i.  e.,  the  playing  of  it  is  in  itself 
a  kind  of  sociologic  lesson.  Take  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  dramatize  it,  for  instance  :  A  num- 
ber of  children  are  chosen  by  some  one  to  make 
the  "Mayflower."  At  once  the  making  of  the 
l)oat  becomes  a  sociologic  effort— the  individual ofx; 
loses  himself  in  the  tnaui/.  It  is  tht»  joining  of 
forces  toward  a  common  puri>ose ;  and  the  child 
gains  immeasurably  through  this  united  effort. 
Just  study  a  game  from  a  scniologic  standpoint, 
and  ponder  upon  what  you  find  thei-ein,  asking 
youi-eelf,  ''What  effect  has  it  upon  the  child? 
What  does  it  bring  to  him?  How  tloes  it  help? 
How  does  it  hinder?" 

Here  is  the  opportunity  to  make  the  game  edu- 
cational to  yourself  and  to  tin?  child.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  to  make  tlu?  transition  from  kinder- 
garten to  school  a  mere  transition,  and  therefore  a 
gradual  growth. 

One  reason  why  this  subject  of  sociology  is  so 
intensely  interesting  to  children,  is  because  they 
can  bring  to  it  a  rich  fund  of  knowledge,  gained 
by  actual  exix-rience,  and  by  thesi'  conversations, 
these  free  and  easy  Uilks,  and  stories,  and  games, 
we  learn  the  contents  of  the  child-minds,  and  lead 
the  children  to  make  other  and  fuller  observations. 

So  in  the  primary  school,  we  should  have  con- 
versations, stories,  readings,  j^amt\s  about  the  com- 
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mon  activities  ;  dramatizations  of  the  occupations 
of  men  and  women — construction  of  railroads, 
<;anals,  tunnels,  bridges,  trolleys,  etc.,  in  the  sand 
table  ;  lively  talks  about  trades,  commerce,  manu- 
facture, agriculture,  modes  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation ;  all  such  subjects  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  child  to  grasp  it. 

Tlie  same  subjects  will  be  presented  in  the  first 
grade — yes,  in  the  kindergarten — that  will  be  de- 
veloped and  enriched  in  the  fourth.  Old  subject- 
matter,  but  new  presentation. 

Thi^^  method  of  procedure  leads  to  more  direct 
observation,  to  the  "look  again"  of  Jacotot.  It 
leads  the  child  away  from  the  common  conceit  of 
"I  know  it  all,"  or,  "I've  learned  it  all,"  and 
leads  him  to  recognize  the  fact  that  nothing  is  ever 
fully  grasped,  even  after  repeated  lessons  or  expe- 
riences. 

Sociologic  work  overlaps  the  geographic  work 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  aids  in  the  clearer  under- 
standing of  it. 

You  cannot  studv  the  activities  of  vour  own 
town  or  your  own  neighborhood  without  getting 
Some  knowledge  of  the  geographical  relationships. 

Yuu  cannot  study  other  peoples,  finding  com- 
paris^^ns  of  similarities  and  differences  without 
studying  geography  and  8<x*iology  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

You  cannot  studv  "cotton  mills  "  without  studv- 
ing  "cotton,"  which  introduces  you  to  climatic 
conditions  and  the  environments  peculiar  to  plant 
and  animal  life  of  that  portion  of  the  earth. 

There  are  not  many  books  which  will  help  you 
in  this  sociologic  work,  and  none  purely  sociologic 
t<j  place  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  though 
there  are  a  few. 

"Aunt  ^lartha's  Corner  Cupboard,"  "Normal 
Second  Rea<ler,"  "Stories  of  Industry,"  Vols. 
1.  and  XL,  "Swinton's  Fourth  Reader,"  "Calkins' 
Trades  and  Occupations,"  "Ten  Boys  of  Ix>ng 
Ago  ;  "  you  are  all  familiar  with  this  list. 

These  are  some  of  the  books  particularly  rich 
in  the  subjects,  best  a<lapt^d  to  primary  children, 
.lust  V)egin  with  some  phase  of  sociologic  interest 
and  let  it  prove  its  excellent  worth.  Sociology 
grows  upon  one.  You  learn  to  love  it,  and  the 
children  love  it  t^Mi.  When  once  you  have  begun 
you  scarce  know  where  to  leave  off,  because  there 
ai*e  «<►  many  lin<*s  which  you  may  develop  and  en- 
joy. 

Employ  thy  time  well  if  thou  meanest  to  gain 
leisure,  and  ^ince  thuu  art  not  sure  of  a  minute, 
throw  not  awav  an  hour. 

KxjK*rienc«'  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other. 


lilNX'OLN'S  MKRCY. 


Lincoln  was  criticized  severely  by  many  because 
of  the  number  of  pardons  and  respites  he  granted. 
Once,  alluding  to  these  complaints,  he  said:  "  It 
is  a  rest  to  me  after  a  hard  day's  work  if  I  can  find 
some  good  excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life." 

Upon  panloning  some  men  sentenced  to  death, 
he  exclaimed,  "Mr.  General,  there  are  already 
too  many  weeping  widows  in  the  United  States. 
For  God's  sake  don't  ask  me  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber, for  I  won't  do  it  I" 

To  General  Butler,  who  asked  him  to  pardon  a 
man  whom  he,  himself,  had  sentenced  to  be  shot: 
"You?  Asking  me  to  pardon  some  poor  fellow? 
Give  me  that  pen  I  " 

Upon  pardoning  a  boy:  "  Well,  I  think  the  boy 
can  do  us  more  good  above  ground  than  under 
ground." 

In  one  case,  where  a  direct  pardon  could  not  be 
given,  Lincoln  ordered  that  the  culprit  should  not 
be  shot  until  further  orders  from  him.  The  old 
father  begged  him  for  something  more  definite. 
Lincoln  replied:  "  Well,  my  old  friend,  if  your  son 
never  looks  on  death  till  further  orders  from  me 
to  shoot  him,  he  will  live  to  be  a  great  deal  older 
than  Methuselah  I " 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  manifold  instances 
of  the  greatness  and  tenderness  of  his  heart.  Who  . 
has  not  heard  the  story  of  the  sleeping  sentinel? 
Of  the  crying  babe,  whose  plaintive  wail  drew  his 
attention  to  the  poor  woman  waiting  timidly  in 
the  crowded  corridors  for  a  chance  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  her  husband,  sentenced  to  be  shot,— and  of 
the  response  that  that  petition  met?  Of  the  young 
girl,  coming  alone  hundreds  of  miles  to  plead  for 
her  brother,  to  whom  he  said:  "My  poor  girl, 
you  have  come  here  with  no  governor  or  senator 
or  member  of  congress.  You  seem  honest  and 
truthful,— and,  I  will  be  whippet!,- but  1  will 
pardon  your  brother?"  And  of  that  ca.<e  which, 
presented  to  him  when  he  was  worn  out,  and  ill, 
and  harrassed  by  the  cares  of  office,  lie  dismissed 
with  a  "A'o,"  after  hearing  that  the  i>etitioner  had 
been  to  the  proper  ollicers,  only  to  seek  the  same 
petitioner  the  next  morning  almost  before  light, 
saying  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  "sleep  a 
wink,"  and  that  for  his  own  peace  of  mind  he 
should  have  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  I 

Ah,  the  greatness  of  the  man  in  dealing  with  the 
poor  and  crushed  and  unfortimate  was  as  j)1y>- 
nounced  and  wonderful  as  in  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  But  of  his  kind  deeds  he 
never  spoke.     To  do  tliem  was  enough. 

Ei.EANoi:  iiOoT. 
IVISTON.  MAS'*. 
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Practical  Work. 

Morning  Exercises. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  dispense  with  morning 
exercises.     This  is  the  only  opportunity  offered 
through  tlie  day  for  something  that  shall  be  for  the 
en  t  i  re  school.   The  occasion  can  be  made  very  pleas- 
ant  and  profitable.     It  may  serve  to  unify  the 
school  work  as  nothing  else  can.     By  all  means 
the  teaclier  should  make  special  preparation  for 
this  exercise,  and  should  endeavor  to  present  some- 
tliing  which  shall  serve  as  an  inspiration  in  the 
work  of  the  pupils.    If  the  day  is  dark  and  cheer- 
less, some  bright,  hopeful  morning  lesson  may  fill 
the  whole  dav  with  sunshine.    There  is  such  an 
abundance  of  material,  that  the  exercise  may  take 
on  many  forms  and  not  fail  to  do  good.     Bible 
readings,  Bible  stories  simply  told,  music,  poetry, 
patriotic  stories,  fair}-  tales,  stories  in  history  make 
good  material.    The  writer  recently  heard  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  tell  in 
simple  language  the  story  of  Joseph,  at  morning 
exercises.     Every  one  had  heard  it  time  and  again, 
but  every  one  was  delighted  to  hear  it  told  again, 
and  many  students  and  teachers  expressed  their 
pleasure  and  appreciation  of  a  week  spent  on  the 
old  story  of  Joseph  and  its  applications.     The 
Young  People's  Reading  Circle  Books  have  fur- 
nislied  some  excellent  material  for  these  exercises. 
Tfif  Bo'/hood  of  Lincoln  by  Hezekiah  Butter  worth, 
in  last  year's  course,  is  full  of  beautiful  stories. 
''The  Shepherd  Dog,"  a  story  of  fi<lelity,  "  Chink, 
Chink,  Chink,"  or   "The  Stone-cold  Heart,"   a 
story  of  the  poor  Woodman  who  exchanged  his 
heart  for  money,  and  many  other  wholesome  tales 
may  be  found  in  this  book. 

•'  TlKTf  \VM>  owt'  n  mjui  w\ut  ha«l  t\V(»  little  iM»iiii'>.  Tliey 
wiTr  pntty  (Tt'atiiros.  jirid  just  alike.  IIv  soM  oii»' of  them 
to  a  lianMicarteil  man.  who  kicked  him  an<l  heat  him  :  and 
tin-  poiiv  vai<l :  •  The  nnin  is  u\\  enemv.  [  will  he  his.  and 
he<(Miii'  a  i'unnin.u:  and  vieious  horse.*  So  the  i»f>ny  l)e<'ame 
euiuilTii.'  and  vicious.  an«l  threw  hi<  rider  and  «'ri|Htled  him. 
and  unw  si»avine<l  and  old,  and  every  «)ne  wasjuMad  when  he 
was  dead. 

•"Thf  man  ^old  the  other  pony  to  a  nobl(-hearte<l  nnm. 
wlio  tr«atcd  him  kindly  and  well.  Then  the  p<»ny  said  :  '  I 
am  jifoud  of  my  master.  I  will  bet'onie  a  lu'ood  horse,  and 
my  master'^  will  shall  he  my  own.'  Like  the  master  heeame 
thf  lior«.e.  He  heeume  strong  iind  heautiful.  They  chose 
him  for  tin-  battle,  and  he  went  thronsrh  tin- wars  and  the 
ma'^tcr  ^Icpt  by  his  side.  He  bore  his  master  at  last  in  a  Iri- 
nniphal  ptuce'^sion,  and  all  the  people  were  ^irry  when  he 
caiin-  to  die." 

o  ■■•  .>  <;t  >:.  •..  ;::  r.-. 

"Thf  puriiose  of  edufution,"  Ja^^per  u<ed  to  rep«'at  over 
Mii<l  oMTiohiv  friends  in  this  sunny  island  of  the  prairie 
^^cii.  ■  i^  Hot  to  lca<dj  tin*  youuK  how  to  nnike  money  or  j,'i't 
wealth  I'V  a  cunning  brain,  but  lo  live  for  the  .soul.  The 
Miiii'^  Imsi  ini«rcvts  are  in  life's  hijjhest  interest,  and  there  is 
no  povi  TIN  in  the  world,  that  is  like  spiritual  poverty.  In  the 
period^  of  jioelry  a  nation  is  ureal:  and  when  poetry  fails, 
the  l»ird-  ( i-a^-c  to  sin;,' and  tin*  llowers  to  bh»om.  and  «livini- 
ti<~  L'o  Mwav,  and  the  heart  turns  to  stone.' 


GEO<iK.\rHV.* 


SECOND  YE.\R  GRADE. 


(BastMl  on  "Seven  Little  Sisters." » 

I  I.  Organizing  Principle. — The  earth  in  relation 
to  man's  institutions— church,  stale,  society,  (po- 
lite, industrial ),  school.  This  principle  shows  that 
there  are  five  directions  for  the  relation  to  take; 

e.g., 

1.  The  facts  of  the  earth  and  church. 

2.  The  facts  of  the  earth  and  state,  etc. 
The  principle  also  shows  that  there  are  four  steps 

to  take  %nth  each  direction  of  relation;  e.  g., 

1.  Learn  the  fact  of  the  earth. 

2.  Learn  the  fact  of  church. 

3.  Endeavor  to  find  the  influence  of  the 

fact  of  the  earth  upon  the  church. 

4.  Endeavor  to  find  the  influence  of  the 

fact  of  church  upon  the  earth. 

FIR.ST  LESSON. 

I.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  "The  Ball  It^lf,'- 
and  as  the  story  proceeds  ( by  aid  of  the  pupils 
partly),  classify  the  facts — 
1.  Earth. 

Fonn trees wild  beasts — grass 

fishes meadows cattle floats 

in  blue  air  (show  with  soap  bubble) 

surrounded  by  clouds Size 

fon^sts ponds water-lilies 


hills- 
zoiie- 
2.  Man. 


desert hot  zone  — 

-ice snow  drifts,  etc. 


cold 


Men women children 

sledge. 


boat 


(The  foregoing  may  occupy  three  or  four  days. ) 


I. 


SECOND  I,lCS.SO.\. 

Preparntitm  of  Trm'lnr- 

1.  Deciding  \\w  amount  of  text.  (From 
first  to  "AVhen  night  comes,"  p.  32.) 

2.  Decide  whether  lx)th  earth  and  man's 
institutions  are  mentioned — the  sepa- 
rate points  under  each— their  order, 
their  classiricatit)n,  etc. 

3.  Bc^coming  familiar  with  the  language. 
Pra^nttjlum — 

1.  Tlie  part  selected  given  oralit/. 

2.  Facts  of  the  eai-th. 

a.  Warm,  Howors,  birds. 

b.  I^:)ng,  soft  grass,  snakes. 

e.  Cocoanut,  monkey,  parrots, 
li.  Facts  of  man's  ins^titiitions — 
a.  Little  biowii  baby. 

'Leaflets  4  an<l  »  i««su»d  b\  tin-  !>ti';irtiiU'nt  of  P.syehology, 
Indiana  State  Nornnil  Seh(»ol. 
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b.  Her  physical  characterieticB. 

(a) 
(b) 

c.  Her  clothing. 

(a) 
(b) 

d.  Social  habits. 

(a)  Mannerof  arranging  her  hair. 
(b) 

e.  Actions. 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

f.  Social  utensils, 

(a)  Cocoanut  cup. 

4.  Relation  of  facts  of  earth  to  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f. 

( As  cause. ) 

5.  Relation  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  to  facts  of 

earth.     ( As  caufe. ) 

6.  Comparison  of  facts  of  earth,  and  facts 

of  man*s  institutions  with  pupil's 
home  surroundings. 

III.  Sug(jt'Stion»  for  preparation — 

1.  Examine  picture. 

2.  Have  pupils  identify  each  object  in  so 

far  as  possible. 

3.  Show  the  objects. 

4.  Show  pictures  of  golden  snakes. 

5.  Convey  the  idea  that  most  snakes  are 

liarmless,  show  that  they  do  good, 
cultivate  better  feeling  toward  snakes, 
spiders,  worms,  bugs,  etc. 

6.  Are  the  two  stones  sand  stone? 

7.  Have  pupils  draw  top  of  tree,  the  birds, 

etc.,  of  picture. 

8.  Also  form  of  the  object  in  some  cases. 

9.  Use  for  language,  number,  etc. 

THIRD  YEAR  GRADE. 

I.  Principle  in  child  —  self-activity,  self-deter- 
mination. 

II.  Principle  in  trnhject — The  facts  of  the  earth 
in  relation  to  man's  institutions. 

1 .  The  relations  are  two — e.  g.    The  facts  of 

the  earth  viewed  as  cause  modifying 
man's  institutions;  The  facts  of  the 
earth  viewed  as  effect^  i.e.,  as  modi- 
fied bv  man's  institutions. 

2.  The  institutions  are  fire — church,  state, 

society  (including  polite  society  and 
home  life),  industry,  education. 

III.  The  ,//'y  ///<#."»  of  inquiry — 1.  Facts  of  earth 
moilijiyiiKj  the  religion  of  a  people;  and  modified  by 
the  religion  of  the  people.  2.  The  facts  of  the 
earth  niodifi/intj  the  form  of  government  of  the  peo- 


ple;   and  modifif'd  by   the  ideas  of   government. 
3.  The  facts  of  the  earth  modifyivg,  etc. 

TV.  The/ot/r  steps  in  each  line. 

1.  The  investigation  of    the  facts  of  the 

earth. 

2.  The  investigation  of  the  facts  of  man's 

institutions. 

3.  The  study  of  the  facts  of  the  earth  as 

modifying  man's  institutions. 

4.  The  study  of  man's  institutions  as  modi- 

fying the  facts  of  the  earth. 

V.  Th^  work  presupposed — 

1.  In  First  Year  Grade — 

a.  The  examination  of  some  forty  facts 

of  the  earth,  as  the  amount  of 
rainfall;  change  in  the  length  of 
shadow  cast  by  sun;  shape  of 
snow,  et<i. 

b.  The  story  of   Kablu.      (In    **Ten 

Boys  On  the  Road  from  Long 
Ago  to  Now.") 

2.  In  Second  Year  Grade — 

a.  The  study  of  the  material  in  * 'Seven 

Little  Sisters,"  according  to  Prin- 
ciples I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 

b.  The  eighteen  lessons  each  on  geol- 

ogy; physics;  chemistry;  bota- 
ny; zoology;  physiology. 

c.  The  story   of  Darius.     (In   ''Ten 

Boys  On  the  Road  from  Long 
Ago  to  Now.") 

VI.  Snlfject-malter  for  Third  Year  Grade.  The 
material  presented  in  "Each  and  All,"  or  how  the 
Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  their  Sisterhood. 

\T;I.  Preparation  of  teacher. 

1.  Deciding  amount  of  story  to  be  taken  for 

the   first   lesson;  e.  g.,   from  first  to 
"  You  know  the  seals  live,"  on  p.  2. 

2.  Deciding  the  topics — 

a.  The  surroundingx    of    Agoonack  — 

long  sunshine,  long  darkness, 
cold,  seals,  bears,  etc. 

b.  The  accomjmniinents  of  spring  in  her 

cold  country — return  of  sun,  etc. 

c.  The  accoinpan%menl»  of  cpring  in  our 

region. 

3.  Arranging  the  facts  mentioned  into — 

a.  Facts  of  the  earth. 

( 1 )  Classifying  these. 

b.  Facts  of  man's  institutions. 

( 1 )  Classifying  these. 

4.  Becoming  familiar  with  the  language. 

VIII.  Suggestions  for  presentat  ion — 

1.  Why  "mr/i  </?«/«//"  is  a  good  expression. 

2.  The  story  given  orally. 
Direction  of  countrv  shown. 


n). 
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4.  Distance  indicated. 

5.  Views  of  country. 

0.  Reference  to  Esquimau  village  in  World's 
Fair — pictures  of  the  village  shown. 

7.  Classification  of  things  mentioned  into 

fach  of  earth  and  facttt  of  man  with  the 
subdiviitions  under  each. 

8.  Place  picture  on  board. 

0.  Have  class  draw  picture  for  hfisy-ioork, 
using  the  principles  of  drawing  they 
have  learned. 

10.  Find  if  practicable  the  meanings  of  JSi<- 

i/mmaHf  Agoonark^  April y  Pv^eymut. 

11.  JShow  the  objects  mentioned  as  fully  as 

practicable. 

12.  Use  the  words  in  spelling,  the  thoughts 

and  language,  in  language  work,  etc. 

13.  Begin  to  show  of  seal — what  it  eats  and 

wears,  what  kind  of  house  it  builds, 
so  as  to  fix  in  the  children  Oie  habit  of 
thinking  of  each  animal  in  this  way, 
and  so  as  to  give  a  basis  for  comparing 
themselves,  Agoonack  and  animals  on 
these  points. 

14.  Emphasize  the  influence  of  facts  of  the 

earth  upon  man,  and  the  facts  of  man's 
inMitutions  upon  earth. 

1 5.  Show  the  dependence  of  our  region  upon 

Agoonack* s  region,  and  her  depend- 
ence upon  us,  etc. 


Keading. 


>  ♦ 


FIRST  YEAR  GRADE. 


1.  Words  as  wholes  standing  for  objects  i  mean- 
ing). 

2.  Words  as  forms  standing  for  sound. 

a.  For  the  sound  us  a  whole. 

b.  For  the  separate  sounds. 

(Tlie  principle  of  the  work  on  sound 
is — ^The  analogy  of  form  and  sound, 
i.e.,  the  pronunciation  of  a  word 
should  be  determined  by  its  stnic- 
ture. 

0.  Words  in  connected  sentences.  (Introducing 
tlie  idea  that  the  meaning  of  words  is  somewhat 
determined  bv  their  connection.) 

SEt-OXI)  YEAR  (JRAI)E. 

1.  The  idea  that  every  selection  involves  a 
speaker  ( sometimes  two  or  more — yet  all  summed 
up  in  one,  the  author)  and  a  hearer  or  hearers. 

2.  The  conferring  upon  the  pupils  of  the  power 
to  take  the  place  of  the  speaker  and  express  orally 


■  Li'rttlt't  No.  H>.  i»isu«'«l  l>y  th«*  I )e|»artinent  of  Psychology, 
Jiidijiim  Statt'  Normal  Si-IkkjI. 


I  in  good  connected  language  of  their  own  the 
thought  of  the  lesscin  as  a  whole. 

a.  Of  the  power  to  analyze  the  incident  or 

story  into  its  parts. 

b.  Of  the  power  to  give  the  main  thought. 

c.  Of  the  power  to  tell  the  author's  pur- 

pose.   (Speaker's  purpose. ) 

3.  The  conferring  of  the  power  to  take  the  place 
I  of  the  speaker  and  express  in  writing  the  thought 

of  the  lesson  as  a  whole.     (This  exercise  to  be 
I  given  only  occasionally.  J 

4.  The  conferring  of  power  to  see  the  relation  of 
I  the  language  to  the  main  thought  and  to  the  pur- 
!  pose.     ( In  this  connection  the  meaning  of  new 

words  is  to  be  worked  out. ) 

5.  (The  relation  of  this  to  the  main  thought  and 
purpose. )    (.)ral  reading. 

6.  Supplementary  reading — sight  reading. 

THIRD  YEAR  GRADE. 

1 .  The  distinction  of  purpose  into  those  of  knowl- 
;  edge,  feeling  and  action  (willing). 

2.  Points  one  to  six  of  Second  Year  (trade. 
Illustration  of  points  one  and  two  as  given  under 

I  Second  Year  (irade  with  the  Lesson  on  page  27, 
of  the  Indiana  Third  Reader. 

I  Pupil :  There  are  four  spoakiTs.  t  he  author.  Johu,  Nell  aiid 
Fan  :  but  the  wonis  of  John,  Nell  hikI  Fan  help  to  make  up 
the  author' sJ  wonls. 

I  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  wonian  who  had  four  chil- 
dren, and  they  were  all  little,  one  wiu^  u  bal>c.  One  nionilng 
little  John  said  to  his  mother  that  lie  love<l  her,  and  then 
forjrettinj?  that  there  was  work  to  <lo.  he  put  on  his  cap  and 
went  to  the  jjurdeii  swinjr.  leaving  his  mother  to  bring  the 
woo<l. 

Little  John  wiv*<  hardly  aniw  before  rosy  Nell  eamc  to  her 
mother  and  not  only  told  her  that  she  love<l  her  but  said  that 
she  loved  more  than  any  (»ne'stonpueeouhl  tell.  Then  instead 
of  art inp  as  if  she  loved  her  mother,  ^he  teased  and  pouted 
until  fully  noou,  so  that  her  moiht-r  tejoired  when  she  went 
away  to  play. 

Then  came  in  little  Fan  and  said.  "  I  hive  you,  mother,  I 
am  glad  there  is  no  school  to-day.  and  I  am  going  to  help 
you  all  I  can."  What  <lid  littU-  Fan  do.'  .'^he  roi'ked  the 
babe  till  it  fell  asleei».  Then  sh«'  t<K>k  the  broom  and  swept 
and  duste<i.  All  tHis  sh«*  did  si('pi>ing  soitly.  She  was  busy, 
hajkpy  and  cheerful  all  day.  and  wa-  as  helpful  a>  a  child 
could  l»e. 

At  night  as  iIicm'  three  little  childnMi  were  going  to  bed 
each  one  said  auain.  "  1  love  you  mother."  What  heli>ed 
the  mother  to  tell  which  out*  l(>vfd  hrr  best? 

a.  Analvsis  of  incident. 

» 

(1)  The  words  lone  setj  and  acts 
(three  )  of  Little  John. 

(2 1  The  words  (two  sets]  and  acts 
(two)  of  rosv  Nell. 

(3)  The  words  i  tliree  sets,  and  acts 
( live)  of  little  Fan. 

(4)  The  word.^i  at  niglit. 
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b.  Main  thought:  Love  is  shown  better  by 
help  and  cheerful  disposition  than  by 
words. 

FOURTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

Points  same  as  for  Third  Year  Grade. 


llYoiEXK  OF  School.  Architecture. 


Tlie  subject  of  School  Architecture  begins  with 
the  externals  of  the  building — the  location  of  the 
school  house.  All  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
healthy  dwelling  house  are  requisite  in  a  greater 
degree  for  a  school  house,  since  in  the  latter  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  collection  of  persons,  some  in  not 
the  best  of  health,  in  a  more  limited  space. 

The  site  of  the  school  building  should,  of  course, 
be  chosen  w  ith  great  care.  The  ground  must  con- 
sist of  soil  free  from  all  foreign  admixtures  and  be 
pervious  to  water  and  air.  There  is  not  only 
danger  in  the  exhalations  from  a  soil  impregnated 
in  great  degree  with  organic  materials,  but,  of 
course,  the  water  is  likely  to  be  polluted.  Care 
also  should  be  taken  that  the  best  of  water  can  be 
procured,  and  that  it  should  not  be  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  school  building.  By  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  ground,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine almost  to  a  certainty  where  the  well  can  be 
sunk  to  obtain  plenty  of  good  water.  After  the 
well  is  located,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  water  in  good  condition.  In  sandy  or  gravelly 
countricH  the  tube  or  driven-wells  have  some  de- 
cided advantages. 

The  soil  on  the  site  for  the  building  should  be 
natural ;  that  is,  it  must  not  have  been  worked 
over  by  man.  In  lai^e  cities,  if  there  has  been 
any  refuse  collected  on  the  site  of  the  proposed 
building,  it  should  all  be  removed,  for  it  will  con- 
taminate the  atmosphere,  and  to  a  great  extent 
render  the  water  in  the  wells  impure.  The  best 
soils  upon  which  to  place  the  building  are  gravel, 
sand,  sandy  clay,  and  marl  containing  lime  and 
dolomite.  The  larger  amount  of  sand,  and  the 
less  of  clay  the  soil  contains,  the  better  are  the 
conditions.  The  more  clayey  the  soil,  the  more  it 
should  be  rejected  as  building  ground,  on  account 
of  its  coldness  and  moisture.  If  one  is  compelled 
to  choose  moist  ground  it  should  be  well  under- 
drained.  The  ground  should  be  elevated,  and 
very  nearly  level.  If  there  is  a  slight  slope  it 
facilitates  drainage.  There  must  not  be  a  large 
amount  of  ground-water.  The  elevation  of  the 
ground  gives  facility  in  lighting  the  building,  but 
it  should  not  be  placed  on  such  an  elevation  that 
it  will  cause  hill-climbing,  and  expose  the  building 
to  the  bleak  wind. 

The  surroundings  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
relation  U)  the  school  building.    They  should  be 


free,  furnishing  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Hence, 
a  neighborhood  of  high  buildings  must  be  avoided. 
The  reflected  light  from  the  walls  of  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings  is  likely  to  be  injurious.  Likewise, 
the  locality  must  be  removed  from  industries  that 
are  noisy,  or  that  cause  injurious  exhalations ; 
from  markets,  hotels,  barracks,  etc.  In  the  coun- 
try, care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  location  near 
swamps,  ponds,  or  standing  water  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Other  things  being  equal  the  location 
should  be  central.  In  towns  or  cities  the  condi- 
tions are  often  such  that  the  building  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  district. 

The  size  of  the  ground  depends  upon  the  school, 
whether  high  or  elementary.  In  determining  the 
size  of  the  ground,  the  iK.>ssibility  of  enlarging  the 
buildings,  and  place  for  a  playground  or  an  athletic 
field  should  be  considered.  For  each  pupil  three 
square  metres  are  necessary  to  meet  all  demands 
for  play.  For  a  country  school,  an  acre  of  land  is 
ver}'  desirable.  Professor  Whitford  says,  "With 
an  acre  of  land,  the  preferable  form  for  the  site  is 
rectangular,  having  sixteen  rods  front  and  ten  rods 
deep ;  and  with  a  half  acre,  eight  rods  in  front 
and  ten  rods  deep."  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  provide  ground  for  a  school  garden  if  we  could 
get  our  teachers  to  take  an  interest  in  such  a  mat- 
ter and  give  it  an  intelligent  oversight.  *'No 
school  grounds,"  says  Gardner,  **are  complete 
without  a  sheltering  porch  or  pavilion  under  which 
the  scholars  can  sit  when  the  sun  or  rain  preventa 
their  being  actually  out  from  under  cover  and  on 
the  ground.  Porches  attached  to  the  main  build- 
ing serve  something  the  same  purpose,  but  cannot 
always  be  had  without  obstructing  the  light  of  the 
schoolroom  or  causing  other  inconveniences.'*  In 
free  athletic  grounds,  trees  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  school  house  will  serve  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun.  Chestnuts,  lindens  and  elms  are 
best. 

The  placing  of  the  building  in  relation  to  the 
points  of  the  compass  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  be  considered  before  the  lot  is  located  and 
in  planning  the  school  building.  The  two  main 
points  to  be  considered  in  planning  any  school 
building  are,  from  what  direction  are  the  school- 
rooms to  receive  their  light,  and  Vhere  shall  the 
playground  be  located.  We  want  the  sunshine 'to 
come  on  to  the  playground,  but  we  do  not  want  it 
to  come  directly  into  the  schoolroom.  When  the 
building  is  to  have  several  rooms,  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  have  them  on  all  sides  of  the  building,  for  in 
that  case,  some  of  the  rooms  will  be  badly  lighted. 
This  will  be  discussed  at  length  under  the  subject 
of  lighting  of  school  buildings. 

There  should  not  be  any  hesitation  to  place  the 
building  out  of  line  of  a  public  highway,  if  it  is 
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neccifsnrv.  in  order  to  have  the  siin's  direct  ravs 
wliere  tliey  are  needed,  and  t^)  prevent  them  where 
they  are  nut  wanted. 

In  building  a  great  many  of  our  tiehool  buildings 
there  has  bot'n  tot)  little  attention  paid  U^  the  eon- 
gtrm'tii)n  of  the  foundation.  Tlie  trenches  should 
be  dnjr  very  deep.  The  foundation  walls  ?^hould  be 
laid  in  cement  mortar  throughout,  and  if  built  of 
stone,  s^honld  have  the  Ix'St  face  outside  and  neatly 
poiiittd.  Th«'  trenches  shuuld  have  an  extra  width 
So  this  could  be  done.  The  extiti  space  of  these 
triiM'hos  shuuld  Ixj  tllle<l  up  with  gnivel.  By  this 
means,  the  cellar  lA  the  building  will  be  doubly 
prnircted  against  dampness.  Not  only  is  the  a]> 
peannn'c  of  the  gmund- water  above  the  cellar  lioor 
prevented  by  the  drains  Ix-neath  the  wall,  which 
colK'ci  and  convey  it  away  as  fast  as  it  rises,  but 
th«?  iimicture,  which  in  rainy  weather  trickles 
thrnn^r],  the  sides  of  the  trenches  and  quickly  pene- 
tratt>  walls  built  clnse  against  them,  is  intercepted 
by  I  In-  shield  of  loose  gr.ivi'l,  through  which  it  de- 
scends and  is  carried  off  safelv  bv  the  drain  be- 
math  the  tVM»tings.  The  snuwth  outer  surface  of 
thr  wall  facilitates  this  descent,  and,  there  Inung 
no  ]>roji.'ctions  to  retain  water  anywhere,  the  ma- 
&>nry  soon  dries.  Where  the  outer  side  is,  on  the 
conlrary.  left  rough  with  the  joints  uniKanted, 
every  proj«'cting  stone  and  every  unlilled  crevice 
catclu"^  a  part  of  the  water  which  trickles  down  by 
it,  and  i-onducts  it  to  the  interior,  causing  incura- 
ble dniiipiu'ss.  These  few  precautions,  which  cost 
almo'^t  nothing,  when  applied  at  the  right  time, 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  future  usefulness  of 
tht!  building. 

The  bottom  of  the  basement  shouM  be  at  least 
thrt-e  or  four  feet  ab«.»ve  the  average  level  tif  the 
ground- watiT.  This  part  of  the  building  should 
be  of  the  l)est  construction,  for  it  inti^rrupts  tlie  in- 
lliienc«'s  that  are  harmful  to  health.  The  lloor 
shouM  b<'  laid  with  from  four  to  six  inches  of  g<XHl 
concn-t*',  ihon»nghly  rammed,  and  plaMen/d  with 
h(»t  coal  tar  and  asphalt.  Iiy  this  means  the  damp- 
ness and  «»ther  harmful  intluences  will  lx»  inter- 
cepted. In  making  this  kind  of  a  lloor  there  are  so 
man\  opj)ortunities  for  cheating,  that  it  should 
ni'xer  U-  left  to  a  c<.>ntractor,  but  should  bi»  con- 
structed of  the  Ix'St  material  and  done  bvdav  lalx>r. 
The  basi-ment  slwaild  Ix*  of  good  height,  wrll 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  should  not  contain  the 
wat«.'r-rlosets. 

<  )f  latt'  vears,  manv  writei'S  have  called  attention 
to  iIm-  ill  i-esidts  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  esix}- 
cially  girls,  of  Ixung  connH*lled  to  climb  the  llight 
of  stairs  in  too  lofty  school  buildings.  Stairways, 
if  properly  built,  are  not  injurious  to  most  healthy 
persons.  It  is  not  for  the  healthy  person  that  the 
plan>  i»f  the  sch<  «»1  building>  slmuld  be  designed. 


The  fact  exists  that  a  great  many  of  our  girls  and 
even  some  of  our  b«.>y8  are  not  in  good  health. 
Since  those  conditions  exi.*=t,  we  sliould  not,  as  a 
rule,  build  the  st*hool  houses  high.  A  building  of 
two  stories  is  high  i*nough  for  school  purposes. 

The  building  should  l>e  made  as  nearly  fireproof 
as  jxDssible.  It  would  be  l>etter  to  have  the  build- 
ing pro<3f  against  fire  than  to  sixMid  so  much  money 
on  external  finish.  A  pleasing  exterior  is  desira- 
ble, but  the  exterior  decorai'on  should  be  entiiely 
subservient  to  that  which  is  essential  within  the 
building.  Aftrr  the  interior  is  well  equipped, 
then,  if  there  aix*  anv  funds  U-ft,  thev  can  be  used 
for  extviior  ornamentation.  If  the  entrance  can 
Ix*  placed  upon  the  sheltered  and  sunny  side  of 
the  house,  it  will  Ix'  more  pleasant  and  comforta- 
ble for  the  children.  If  there  aiv  more  than  three 
steps  to  the  entrance,  it  shouki  have  a  hand  rail- 
ing on  each  side;  if  theit^  are  not  more  than  three 
steps,  they  may  lead  to  the  platform  from  the 
three  sides.  There  should  Ix?  a  sheltering  p<»reh  at 
the  entn\nce  to  protect  the  children  from  the  hot 
sun  and  rain  on  entering  the  building.  The  outer 
doors  to  the  entrance  should  l>e  of  ample  width 
and  should  always  swing  outward,  as  the  law 
provides. 

.John   .V.   SllAFKR. 

To  \tv  •uiiiiiiuiil.' 


What  OF  Music?— Is  It  a  Nkcessity^ 


,'  o 


One  needs  to  consider  verv  careful) v  Ix'fore  an- 
swering  the  question,  *'Is  mu.-ic  a  necessity?" 
Whence  conies  music?  What  is  its  mission?  Is 
the  world  and  its  struggling  mass*^s  Ix'tter  to-day 
than  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  music  as 
an  art  was  unknown  ?  Has  the  human  race  shown 
clearly  that  nmsic  was  and  is  necessary  t<^  its  proper 
development?  Is  there  n<»t  H:)me  other  art  or 
science  that  would  fultill  all  requirements  that 
music  has  seemed  t<»  supply?  lias  the  universal 
love  for  music  Ix^en  developed  in  the  last  few  cen- 
turies, or  has  it  always  Invna  fundamental  part  of 
man's  nature?  Was  there  a  beginning:?— and  will 
then>  ever  be  an  end  to  mu^ic? 

We  gain  somewhat  definite  id«as  in  rt^gsird  to 
the  musical  status  of  the  jin-hi^toric  races  when 
we  are  able  to  sav  lunv  manv  and  what  kinds  of 
musical  instrmm-nts  wen*  in  use.  Investigation 
shows  that  in.^truments  «»f  percussion --the  drum, 
cymbals,  etc.,  were  the  lirst  evidences  of  musical 
taste,  followed  later,  as  the  nation^  became  more 
civilized,  by  the  pip«s  or  llute.  horn,  trumpet,  etc. 
The  drum  was  often  found  al"m--  indicating  the 
development  of  rhythmical  li-eling-  but  the  pipe 
is  onlv  found  where  the  drum  also  has  been  used. 
The  third  stage  of  development  i>  indicated  by  the 
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lyre — by  which  is  meant,  also,  harp,  lute,  guitar, 
and  violin.  The  drum,  alone,  was  known  to  the 
Australians,  Esquimaux,  Siberian  tribes,  and  until 
a  very  recent  date,  the  Laplanders — showing  the 
fir!»t  «tage  of  musical  development.  Among  the 
Malays  in  South  American  tribes  the  pipe  first 
apj)ears,  and  in  no  instance  is  the  drum  found 
wanting.  This  is  also  true  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  representing  the  second  stage  of  develop- 
ment, when  the  desire  for  more  than  rhythm 
s-eems  to  awaken.  The  lyre  first  appears  with  the 
l)yaks  of  Borneo,  the  Finns,  Tartars,  Cossacks, 
Turcomans  and  Hindus,  with  its  never-failing 
conjj)lenients,  the  drum  and  pipe.  The  drum  has 
long  been  known  Jis  the  instrument  of  ritual  among 
Siivage  nations.  It  hius  been  known  to  disappear 
in  certain  tribes,  but  the  pipe  or  lyre  has  never 
l^een  dropped,  entirely,  by  a  nation  or  tribe  once 
Using  them. 

Tiie  faet  that  the  organ,  made  up  entirely  of 
pipes,  should  reacli  its  full  development  before  the 
piano,  which  belongs  to  the  lyre  family,  and  the 
growth  of  the  orchestra,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  consisted  of  twelve  wind  and  percussion 
instruments  and  two  stringed  instruments,  and  to- 
day numbers  over  one-half  stringed  instruments, 
would  go  to  show  that  the  order  of  development 
is  still  the  same  :  from  the  drum  to  the  pipe,  and 
t  lie  nee  to  the  lyre.  Or,  from  rhythm  to  melody, 
and  frr)m  melody  to  combinations  of  sound — 
harmony. 

The  drum  was  to  the  Indian-brave  all  instru- 
ments in  one  ;  the  flut€  was  called  an  instrument 
ot  love  ;  the  lyre  represents  the  dawning  of  music- 
al intelligence  of  the  higher  type,  and  includes 
rhythm  and  melody.  The  Egyptians  and  Assyr- 
ians used  to  have  large  companies  of  players — 
even  as  high  as  six  hundred — and  the  harp  was 
their  favorite  instrument.  (It  is  recorded  that 
they  liked  very  high  notes,  and  employed  many 
women  and  children  to  sing,  who  pinched  their 
throats  in  order  to  give  the  high  notes  with  a 
proper  degree  of  shrillness.)  Many  illustrations 
of  the  devotion  ot  the  (ireeks  to  music  and  poetry 
might  be  given.  Pythagoras  held  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  exerted  more  influence  over  the  heart 
than  anv  other,  and  should  be  used  to  convev 
beautiful  impressions  to  the  soul,  through  music. 
Plato  taught  that  gymnastics  for  the  body  and 
niu.-ic  for  the  mind,  to  develop  symmetry  and 
grace,  were  the  only  essential  things  in  education. 
(  Hellection  will  show  that  of  late  years  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  these 
two  subjects.  Is  it  that  the  Greek  idea  of  educa- 
tion is  coming  to  be  of  weight?) 

It  is  said  that  singing  began  in  a  war-whoop, 
given  at  intervals  by  the  Samoans,  as  they  played 


their  flutes.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  scale  developed 
slowlv,  and  a  five-note  scale  was  no  noveltv  to  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Hindus,  (Greeks,  and 
Chinese — the  latter  people  using  the  five-note 
scale  to-day,  and  belonging  still  to  the  pipe  stage 
of  musical  development. 

The  new  music  of  the  world  was  born  of  sorrow 
and  fear,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  catacombs  at  dead 
of  night.     The  early  Christians  dared  not  sing,  but 
unconsciously  their  responsive  reading  became  re- 
sponsive intoning,  and  at  times  their  fervor  wa*s 
so  great  that  the  preacher  would  be  interrupted 
with  a  "hozanna,"  half  spoken,  half  sung.    Dur- 
ing the  second  century  they  worshiped  more  open- 
ly, and  the  need  of  song  was  so  great  that  choirs 
were  organized,   and  singing-schools  conducted. 
St.  Ambrose  and  Pope  Gregory  did  nuich  for  the 
development  of  nuisic  and  signs,  but  after  the  lai- 
t^r's  death,   nothing  was  done  until  the  time  of 
C'harlemagne.     Music-schools  were  then  establish- 
ed where  two  points  of  interest  seem  worthy  of 
note:    Clergymen  were  required  to  study  nmsic  ; 
and  any  Iwy  too  poor  to  pay  for  instruction  was 
to  be  taught  free  of  charge.     The  teachers,  as  well 
as  pupils,  were  to  have  in  mind  the  development 
of  a  *' round,  crisp,    healthy  voice,"  and  every 
child  was  required  to  study  the  difficult  and  in- 
definit<j  musical  notation  of  that  day.    Through  the 
constant  efforts  and  supervision  of  Charlemagne, 
then.   Pope    Gregory's  music  bound    the   whole 
of  civilized  Europe  together  by  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  the  question,  "Is  nmsic  a  necessity?" 
would  have  been  unanimously  answered  in  the 
affirmative  a  thousand   years    ago.     Wliat    man 
needed  then  he  certainlv  needs  now,  and  since  so 
much  was  acquired  because   of    the  innate  love, 
and  longing  for  it  imder  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that  when  once  the  door 
was  opened,    musical    progress    kept  pace   with 
that  in  every  other  line.     Music,  as  we  know  it, 
belongs  to  the  Christian  era,  and  practically  to 
the  last  four  centuries.     It  is  that  one  of  the  fine 
arts  that  especially  corresx)onds  to  the  needs  of 
emotional  expression  as  developed  by  Christian- 
ity.   Melody  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  in 
India,   Egypt,   Persia,   and  especially  in  Greece, 
but  harmony,  counterpoint,  form,  (the  intellectual 
side  of  the  art)  are  modern.     Music  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  elevating  exercise  of  the  feel- 
ings, intellect,  and  imagination,  and  an  import- 
ant element  of  culture ;  how  important,  we  may 
not    know,    because    of    its  subtle,    far-reaching 
effects.    The  Jewish  people  regarded  music  as  the 
divine  link  between  man  and  his  Maker — and 
who  will  sav  otherwise? 

From  a  single  tone,  with  no  means  of  represent- 
ing it,  to  a  scale  of  eight  tones,  with  an  eleven-line 
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staff,  ihiiHjA  and  aitjns  develoi)ed  side  by  side.   First 
one  line,  then  three,  then  four,  then  eight,  then 
ih<>  spaces  l>etween  the  lines,  and  finally  eleven 
linos  with  the  intenening  spaces  were  necessary 
to  represent  the  growth  of  musical  ideas  from  the 
time  of  St.  .Sylvester  to  that  of  Guido,  a  monk  of 
the  eleventh  century.     Music  charts  were  com- 
nionlv  used  bv  Roman  musicians,  who  introduced 
them  into  England.     King  Alfred,  himself,  was 
deeply  interested  in  music,  and  founded  a  profes- 
sorship at  Oxford.    The  minstrels  were  received 
with  much  distrust  after  the  first  crusade,  because 
they  did  not  sing  hymns,  but  they  continued  to 
sing  from  pure  love  of  singing  until  in  the  course 
of  years  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  rovers  that  traveled  the  roads  of 
the  country  in  great  crowds.    It  is  to  the  minstrels 
that  we  owe  the  dissemination  of  the  songs  of  that 
day  among  the  people,  and  also  the  introduction 
of  the  violin.     Oid  they  know  aught  of  the  theory 
(►f  music  us  it  then  was?    Not  the v  I     Their  mis- 
sion  was  to  sing,  and  to  inspire  others  to  do  like- 
wise.    Kote-singing,  was  it  not?    A  precedent  of 
such  ancient  origin  deserves  our  careful  considera- 
tion and  respect.    While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
pay  our  taxes  with  a  song  at  the  city  gates,  as  did 
the  minstrels,  yet  we  may  emulate  their  example 
by  singing  the  songs  of  the  i)eople  in  a  happy, 
cheerful  spirit  when  occasion  demands. 

The  Troubadours  of  Southern  Fnuice  brought 
into  their  songs  a  loftier,  nobler  sentiment  eni- 
b<Klying  Christian  chivalry,  that  gave  them  a 
j>owerful  influence.  And,  right  hen*,  do  you  no- 
tice that  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  may  be 
clearly  read  in  the  development  of  music?  Sculp- 
ture came  to  its  perfection  ."StX)  15.  C.  or  thereabouts  ; 
airhiiectuiv  about  1200  to  VM)  A.  T*.,  and  even 
p«x"try  is  said  to  have  reached  a  point  of  i)erfecti«»n 
in  Shakesi)eare*s  pnKluctions  not  likely  to  be  sur- 
passed. Hut  nmsic,  like  civilizatiun,  has  been 
con t  i n  ua  1 1  y  progressi  ve. 

Ceilainlv  there  has  existed  a  universal  neetl  for 
nuisic,  developing  stivngth  with  years,  until  its 
language  and  influence  is  not  only  known  and  felt 
in  every  clime,  but  highly  appreciated  as  well. 
It  is  not  an  art  whose  best  gifts  an*  n»served  for 
the  mon'  fortunate  in  life,  but  all  may  enjoy  its 
*  iH'autiful  pictures  and  sweet,  ennobling  influence. 
The  most  ignonmt  chil<l  feels  the  Ix^auty  of  a 
simple  melody — and  what  more  can  the  inspiring 
strains  of  a  grand  oratorio  do  for  him  who  is  able 
to  understand  it,  as  the  child  underst^uids  the  sim- 
ple melody?  The  general  content  of  music  is 
emotion,  ^huhews  says,  and  its  remarkable  |)ower 
lies  in  the  sense  of  hearing  to  which  it  appeals, 
and  to  the  element  of  time.  There  is  gn»at  power 
fnr  •rood  in  instrumental  nmsic  alone,  but  more 


people  know  and  fei'l  the  full  power  of  music  only 
when  they,  too,  have  some  small  part  in  makinp 
it— and  as  more  people  are  able  to  sing  than  to  play 
on  an  instrument,  it  is  V(X'al  music  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  in  public  sch(H)l  work.  The  questioo 
is  not  as  to  the  necessity  of  music  as  a  nieaD$<^ 
developing  the  child's  mind  at  this  time,  but  as  to 
the  ability  of  teachei-s  to  present  tlie  subject  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  till  its  rightful  place  in  the 
child's  iHlucat ion. 

Ignorance  of  the  subject  will  cease  to  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  its  absi-nce  fn.»m  the  daily  pn^gram  in  tiie 
the  school-n.M>m  in  smaller  towns,  just  lis  it  has  in 
the  larger  ones,  and  a  teacher  whose  training  and 
exi>erience  as  a  ^aW^r  cannot  be  used  in  present- 
ing nmsic  to  her  pupils  will  s<Mm  be  ix4egatedto 
that  past  where  the  A.  B.  CV.  and  "  IV-we-go- 
iip  •>  _  We-do-go  up  :  "  are  buried.  { Beautiful 
past.!  so  full  of  the  things  we  can  do  without,  and 
so  beautiful  lx.H-aus<'  of  its  fullness,  i 

WhatHX'ver  gives  a  child  self-c*»ntrol ;  whatso- 
ever gives  him  the  i>ower  to  think — or  mental 
concentration;  whatMU'ver  teaches  him  self-n^ 
straint  ;  whats<H?ver  makes  him  n»ore  considerate 
*)f  the  rights  of  others  ;  whats<H^ver  helps  him  to 
n>alize  that  he  is  a  part  of  one  great  whole  ;  what- 
soever refines  and  uplifts  him— lake  hold  on  these 
things.  Whatsoever  can  do  all  of  these  things  is 
a  necessity— nay.  the  lujht  of  every  child  in  the 
land,  and  woi»  In*  to  him  who  withholds  I 

Self-control?— the  rhythm  side  ahme  of  music 
re<iuires  it.     Concentration  «»f  mind?— a  study  of 
tones  and  their  i-elatinn  to  each  other  requires  it, 
and  when  three  elements  of  the  subject  are  stud- 
ied together— tune,  time,  and  notation,  it  may  Ix* 
truthfully  said  that  no  nther  subject   can  excel 
nmsic  as  a  develoinr  of  eareiiil,  logical  thinking. 
And  if  by  great  jroo<l  f<»rtune  combinations  of  tones 
imiy  be  studieil  in  the  more  advanced  grades,  its 
resemblance  to  mathematics  as  a  mental  drill  will 
Ih'  appreciated.       S-lf-re-traint?  — «hx?s    not  the 
proper  usi»  /)f  the  voice  as  regaitls  quality  and 
-pow'vT  R'quin*  it?     Ami  can  two-  or  three-part 
nuisic  Ix?  sung  without  consideration  for  others 
being  shown  in  so  many  ways  that  all  must  see 
and  acknowledge  it?    Then  the  fact  that  he  is  one 
of  many  who  are  singing  the  same  exen-ise,  and 
that  anv  mistake  on  his  i>art  w(»uld  disturb  the 
work  of  the  whole  sehool.  certainly  gives  him  the 
idea  sooner  or  latjT  that  true  indejK.*ndence  is  de- 
l>endence.  alter  all,  with  self-cniit  vol,  self-restrain  I, 
unselfishness,   and   careful    thinking  as  a   basis. 
What  more  do  we  want,  when  in  addition  we  re- 
member the  refining,  uplifting  power  of  music? 

Well,  we  want  music  that  is  well  calculated  to 
(/o  thew  things  for  the  child,  in  the  first  place.  AVe 
want  the  material  of  which  music  i>  made  as  care- 
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fully  written  and  graded  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
growing  mind  as  we  have  it  in  literature  and  other 
subjects.  We  want  every  little  exercise  to  lead  to 
something  higher  and  better,  so  that  in  the  end  a 
cultivated  musical  taste  is  the  result.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  want  the  formal  or  technical  side  of 
music  so  well  taught  that  the  door  may  be  con- 
tinually open  that  leads  to  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  masterpieces.  Many  singers  of  local  repute 
throughout  the  state  are  ofttimes  unable  to  give 
the  pleasure  they  might  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  mechanical  or  technical  side  of  mu- 
sic— in  other  words,  do  not  read  well.  It  is  the 
businens  of  the  public  schools  to  make  music  read- 
ent  of  the  children  early  in  the  course,  else  there 
are  benefits  untold  that  may  never  be  grasped. 

In  reading  the  announcement  made  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  one  of  the  latest  courses  of  music  for 
graded  schools,  ( the  Natural  Course  in  Music  by 
F.  II.  Ripley  and  Thos.  Tapper)  regarding  the 
aim  of  its  authors  in  the  arrangement  and  selec- 
tion of  material,  I  was  struck  with  the  timeliness 
of  the  statement,  "The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
impart  the  power  to  read  vociil  music."  Another 
sentence  that  attracted  mv  attention  was :  "The 
Natural  Course  in  ]Music  has  been  designed  to  en- 
able tlie  pupils  of  our  public  schools  to  master 
technical  music  thoroughly ;  to  enable  them  to 
read  music  at  i?ight,  and  to  render  it  well  and  ar- 
tistically." Knowing  that  the  last  is  sometimes 
the  best,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  knowing 
whether  this  course  in  music  really  embodied 
anything  dit^tinctively  new,  or  whether  the  old 
material  had  been  utilized  in  a  better,  more  liberal 
way  than  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  dozens  of 
music  courses  before  the  public,  I  have  made  a 
soniewliat  prolonged  study  of  the  ideas  .set  forth 
in  tlie  Xaiural  Course,  and  will  take  occasion  to 
go  <jver  the  ground  briefly  in  another  article.  In 
the  meantime,  whether  by  means  of  the  Natural 
Course  in  Music,  or  the  simplest  little  "Bird 
JSong,'  jjjet  understimding :  which  simply  means 
get  music,  since  he  who  gets  music  gets  many 
beauties  of  mind  and  heart,  and  with  all,  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  history — experience 
— life  itself  shows  that  music,  the  most  universal 
of  all  the  arts,  is  a  necessity  to  every  normal  man, 
woman,  or  child.  Carrie  B.  Ai>.\ms. 

TKi:i:K  II A  I  TK.  Jni>. 

William  M.  EvJirts  was  going  up  once  in  the 
elevator  at  the  State  Department,  which  was  load- 
ed with  applicants  for  ministerships  and  consul- 
shij)s.  Turning  to  a  friend  who  accompanied 
him,  Mr.  Evarts  said:  "This  is  the  largest  col- 
lection for  foreign  missions  that  I  have  seen  taken 
up  for  some  time." 


GUli>E  TO  THE  STUBY   OF    AMERICAN 

History. 


In  no  subject,  except  the  natural  sciences,  has 
the  present  century  witnessed  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion in  methods  of  study  and  teaching,  as  in  that 
of  history.  Until  a  generation  or  so  ago,  the  al- 
most universal  practice  was  to  look  upon  history 
either  as  a  mere  branch  of  literature,  or  as  a  phase 
of  moral  science ;  and  where  the  subject  was 
taught  at  all  in  the  institutions  of  higher  in- 
struction, it  was  usually  in  connection  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  subjects,  and  by  some  person 
other  than  a  trained  historian.  Indeed,  of  trained 
historians,  in  the  modern  sense  of  men  fitted  for 
their  work  by  long  and  arduous  preparation, 
there  were  very  few,  indeed,  to  be  found. 

To-day,  the  point  of  view  is  very  different.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  an  emi- 
nent French  historian,  now  unhappily  deceased, 
history  is  now  regarded  as  "the  most  difficult  of 
sciences."  This  same  truth  is  asserted  by  another 
author  in  a  more  extended  fonn  :  "The  study  of 
history  demands  most  serious  work  ;  like  mathe- 
matics, it  involves  logic ;  like  language,  it  de- 
mands analysis  and  fine  discrimination  of  terms  ; 
like  science,  it  calls  for  exact  observation ;  like 
law,  it  needs  the  cool,  well-balanced  judgment; 
beyond  all  these,  it  requires  the  highest,  fullest 
use  of  the  sympathetic  imagination.  In  fact,  no 
study  is  more  difiicult ;  none  calls  more  completely 
on  all  the  mental  powers,  none  affords  the  mind 
more  generous  play." 

With  this  change  of  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  itself,  there  has  naturally  come  a  change 
in  the  methods  of  instruction.  History  is  no 
longer  a  subject  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  as  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  a  science  to  be  studied,  and  scientific 
methods  of  investigation  and  criticism  must  he  ap- 
plied. In  the  universities  and  colleges  this  revo- 
lution in  method  has  already  taken  place  ;  and 
scarcely  an  institution  of  even  the  second  or  third 
rank,  can  now  be  found  in  which  the  new  spirit 
does  not  animate  historical  instruction.  In  the 
grade  and  high  schools,  as  is  quite  natunil,  the 
movement  has  not  yet  gained  so  pronounced  a 
hold ;  and  from  this  arises  the  emphasis  which 
the  Conference  on  History  felt  called  upon  to  lay 
in  its  report  to  the  Committee  of  Ten  a  few  years 
ago,  upon  the  need  of  more  time  for  this  subject, 
and  better  methods  of  instruction.  The  fruits  of 
that  report  are  already  beginning  to  be  apparent. 
More  attention  is  now  paid  to  this  subject  in 
our  schools,  and  better  preparation  is  being  de- 
manded of  those  who  aspire  to  teach  it. 

Many  of  our  teachers,  accordingly,  are  now  ask- 
ing themselves  how  and  where  can  they  get  the 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  this  work  is 
the  most  helpful  contribution  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  study,  and  hence  to  the  teaching,  of 
American  history.  If  there  exists  any  subject 
which  a  teacher  can  teach  effectively  without 
knowing  it  himself,  that  subject  is  not  history. 
The  prime  cause  of  the  distaste  which  so  many 
children  experience  for  history  is  in  most  caees  to 
be  traced  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  their  teacher;  for  the  teacher  needs 
to  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  subject  him- 
self in  order  to  vivifv  and  make  real  the  account 
of  the  text  for  his  pupils.  It  is  here  that  this  work 
will  meet  with  its  greatest  usefulness;  and  by 
many  a  weary  teacher  stniggling  unaided  to  gain 
the  knowledge  which  he  feels  he  lacks,  it  will  be 
welcomed  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

S.  B.  Harding. 

IU.OC»MIN<.TON.  IMj. 


WitECK  OF  THE  San  Benito. 


Ho!  Workman,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea! 
Hast  seen  the  San  Benito  speed  this  way  ? 
Ci<K>d  fourteen  fathoms  deep,  they  say — they  say, 
The  heavily  beaten  ship  must  be — must  be. 
Oh,  cornel  men  fishers,  cast  your  nets  for  me — 
The  fog  horn  blew  ;  the  night  was  clear ;  yet  they, 
iSad  Sailors,  saw  no  light — no  piteous  ray — 
Oreat  God  I  Hark  to  the  breakers*  bold,  mad  glee! 
And  seel  The  bar  of  sand,  look  far-amain, 
Away  out  where  the  flapping  sea  gulls  whirl ; 
Some  horrid  objects  cling  there — fast  aground — 
It  h  tht  Snn  Btiiiio!  broke  in  twain! 
Bleak  winds,  whence  are  these  stars  that  flutter, 

swirl, 
As  some  wild  thing  affright  goes  round  and  round? 

Lydia  Landon  Elliott. 

Tei:i:k  Haitk,  Ind..  N'ovemlKT,  27,  ISWJ. 


Defective  Education. 


The  mobs,  the  riote,  the  burnings,  the  lynchings, 
jxTpetrated  by  the  men  of  the  present  day,  are 
perpetnit<3d  because  of  their  vicious  or  defective  | 
education,  when  children.  We  see,  and  feel,  the 
havoc  and  the  ravage  of  their  tiger-passions,  now, 
when  they  are  full  grown ;  but  it  was  years  ago 
that  they  were  whelped  and  suckled.  And  so, 
tijo,  if  we  derelict  from  our  duty,  in  this  matter, 
<nir  children,  in  their  turn,  will  suffer.  If  we  per- 
mit the  vulture^seggs  to  be  incubated  and  hatched, 
it  will  then  be  too  late  to  take  care  of  the  lambs. 
— Horace  Mann. 


Lost  time  is  never  found  again,  and  what  we 
call  time  enough  always  proves  little  enough. 


Township  Institute  Work  for 

1896-97. 


SIXTH  INSTITUTE. 


Literary  Interpretations. 

1.  Present  the  argument  in  "  The  Two  Voices." 

2.  Trace  tlie  movement  In  feeling  till  victory  is  reached, 
giving  the  argument  which  achieves  the  victory. 

3.  State  the  theme  and  point  out  its  literary  qualities. 
Compare  with  and  contrast  the  preceding. 

4.  Describe  the  embodiment.  Compare  with  tlie  two  pre- 
ceding. 

5.  Point  out  the  esthetic  elements  in  the  language.  Its 
chief  merit.  Compare  with  the  two  preceding.  Which  of 
the  three  has  the  greatest  intensity  and  power?  Which  has 
the  greater  ease  and  simplicity?  Which  has  most  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  least  of  the  sensuous  element?  Which 
most  of  suggestiveness? 

0.  What  other  poems  treat  the  same  problem  of  life  as 
"The  Two  Voices"? 

The  Two  Voices. 

I. 

Tennyson  was  in  close  touch  with  the  thought 
of  his  time.  His  age  has  been  characterized  as  an 
age  of  doubt.  It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  it  has  been  an  age  of  earnest  search 
after  the  truth.  The  movements  in  England  about 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  looking 
toward  the  more  complete  enfranchisement  of  man, 
and  toward  more  liberality  in  religion,  found  ar- 
tistic expression  in  Tennyson.  While  it  is  true 
that  he  expressed  the  doubts  and  questionings  of 
his  age,  it  is  also  true  that  with  the  seer's  vision 
he  looked  on  beyond  them,  seeing  the^i  merely  as 
links  in  the  chain  of  progress.  His  greatest  poems 
are  peans  of  victory;  a  victory  sometimes  positive 
as  in  In  Memoriam^  sometimes  achieved  in  the 
midst  of  seeming  failure,  as  in  The  Idylh  of  tlie 
King. 

II. 

In  the  early  volumes  of  Tennyson's  poetry  ap- 
peared a  number  of  poems  which  cent<ir  around 
those  most  fundamental  of  all  enigmas,  *'  What  is 
Life?"  and  '-Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  These 
questions  are  answered  from  all  points  of  view.  In 
St.  Simeon  StylUes  we  have  the  answer  from  those 
who  aim  to  ignore  the  body;  in  Tfie  Vi)<ion  of  Sin, 
from  those  who  aim  to  ignore  the  soul;  in  The  Pal- 
ace of  Arty  from  those  who  attempt  to  selfishly 
isolate  themselves  in  intellectual  pleasures.  In 
The  Two  V(yice8  we  find  the  soul  in  the  throes  of  a 
great  struggle  between  two  forces,  one  of  which 
afSrms  and  the  other  of  which  denies.  The  poem 
takes  the  form  of  a  long  running  argument  between 
the  **I"  and  the  *' barren  voice,"  closing  with  the 
vanquishing  of  the  *' barren  voice"  and  a  great 
inflow  of  joy  because  of  a  *'  hidden  hope."  Many 
readers  fail  to  find  pleasure  in  the  poem  because 
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of  this  argumentative  tone.  (It  would  be  well  for 
one  studying  it  to  read  in  connection  with  it  The 
Aurirnt  Satje,  written  in  Tennyson's  later  life.  The 
same  problem  confronts  the  mind,  but  the  poetic 
treatment  is  quite  different. )  Mr.  Waugh,  in  his 
Life  of  Teninjmmy  has  stated  the  point  in  this  poem, 
and  the  ** excuse  for  being"  of  all  such  poems  in 
a  sentence  that  deserves  to  be  carefully  pondered: 
"  The  hope  that  is  born  of  despair  is  the  strongest, 
because  the  most  human;  and  it  is  in  this  very 
arguing  down  of  doubt  that  the  power  and  the 
permanence  of  Tennyson's  poetry  liea." 

III. 

It  is  evident  that  to  master  this  poem  we  must 
see  clearly  who  the  parties  to  the  controversy  are, 
and  follow  them  in  their  reasoning,  weighing  care- 
fully the  effect  of  their  wordd.  We  quote  at  length 
the  admirable  analysis  made  by  Tainsh: 

Vdir* .    You  an'  >«o  mifienibU*.  why  not  die? 

iff  J//.  Thi'i  hoinjf  of  mine  i«  too  wonderful  to  be  wantonly 
dt'Mroyt'il. 

Viiiif,    A  drajron-fly  [»  more  wonderful  than  you. 

Mnn.  Noi  >o :  the  i>reenilnence  of  man  lien  in  his  intellec- 
tual and  nionil  natun>. 

V'-i.r,  Yt»u  are  iiroud.  Ix't  me  grant  that  you  are  higher 
than  tlte  fly  ami  some  other  iHrings.  Think  you  there  are  not 
many  oI\u-t  Ikmukn  in  the  universe  higher  than  yon  ? 

■  Kr-unu'v.'i  More<»ver,  you  are  but  one  of  many.  There 
w«»uld  be  i»l».-niy  of  men  like  you  left. 

Man.    No  two  InMngs  are  altogether  alike. 

T*>/i7.  Kvrn  M>:  among  millions  of  shades  of  ilitTerenee, 
will  your  particular  siiade  l>o  mlN*e<l? 

M-tn.    Yi»u  <-annot  know. 

"This  is  the  end  of  the  first  aiigument.  It  might 
seem  weak  on  the  side  of  man.  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
strength  <d*  the  temptation  depends  \i\)Oii  the  truth 
of  those  things  insinuated  by  the  Voice.  The  proof 
of  the  truth  is  challenged,  and  is  not  proiluced.  It 
is  enough.  Even  a  dou)»t  upon  this  point  would 
forbid  siiieide  to  a  noble  mind.  A  new  argument 
coniniences: — 

V„:, . .     Vi.u  an*  >•>  nii.M'ralile  and  «•  impotent.  *l\ven*  bi'tler 

to  dif. 

J/«!'i.     Matters  may  mend.    If  I  die.  I  U»x»  tliat  ehance. 

r-'M' .    W  liat  an*  tlu-  meantt  of  eun*? 

Jlf<'/i.  Ni»t  au-wiTingdini-tly.i  If  I  <iht>uld  die.  I  ^hould 
loavi-  iTiiMtiiul  iu)turi>.  ainl  thi'  knowledge*  of  liuman  pro- 
gn-^>-.  Ii:»^i-  woul'l  continue,  while  I  wa.**  abM.»nt  and  ig- 
norai.t  • 

V'l  •  ■      I'.'.it  thi^  mu«<i  IiapiK'n  «M)me  day.  in  any  cax». 

Jfii'i      Hnnuui  pnarn'»  Is  unceasing.     If  I  bide  my  time.  I 

Sec  MiUir  <•!  ii. 

Vt>i-  •  Ilic  pn>^'n's.<  of  man  is  Si»  slow,  so  sliglit.  eiimpared 
with  tl-.i  in:injtc  di.^tance  of  the  gt>al,  that  thou.«ands  of 
ycaj>  uould  not  sutluv  to  ^how  you  any  appni'iable  ad- 
vaucf.  lliiu  much  less  will  s<mie  thirty  year>availl  Mon*- 
o\cr.  >M'i  .  aunot  watch  an«l  mi'  even  this  fancied  pn>gn'ss 
for  \\\\\\\  of  hi-altli  of  Unly  ami  ealm  of  mind. 

Jf:-).  A.:ain  cimnuing  the  argument.)  Men  will  call  me 
a  rowar-i  if  I  <lic  rather  than  wait  and  suffer. 

l'-'. ■•• .  Much  mon*  a  eowanl  are  you,  then.  t«»  live:  for  so 
vol  an-  twict  a  cowanl:  you  fear  the  pain  of  life,  yet  «lAre 
ni>t  escape.  W'cau^' you  fear  the  SitJrn  of  men.    Moreover, 
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does  love  no  bind  you  to  men  that  yon  need  can>  for  their 
Bcomr  Will  it  dl8turb  your  rest?  In  truth,  they  will  not 
scorn  you :  they  will  forget  you. 

Man.  That  men  will  forget  me  is>  small  inducement  to  put 
myself  out  of  their  sight.  liather  it  provokes  me  to  live  and 
recall  the  hop>e  I  once  hail  of  comindling  them  to  remember 
mc  by  useful  and  noble  deed8  on  their  behalf. 

Voicf.  Such  dreams  are  common  to  youth.  They  paK»  9A 
a^  advances.  They  are  not  worth  preser\'ing.  Man  can  not 
really  do  an>thinK  worth  doing,  or  know  anything  worth 
knowing.  The  end  of  life  is  disappointment,  l>eath  is  the 
remedy. 

Man.  That  man  can  do  and  know  is  certain ;  for  men  have 
done  and  known. 

Voiet.  Perhaps;  or  they  thought  so.  Some  m«'n  have 
happy  tcmiH'raments :  fn)m  su<"h  come  happy  phantasies. 

Man.  (Changing  the  argimient  once  more.)  This  life  is- 
bad.  Should  I  seek  death  as  I  am.  the  next,  so  entered,  may 
be  worse — its  suffering  deep^T  and  mon*  tixed. 

Voice.  I*ondcr  the  dead  man.  and  tell  me  do  you  find  evi- 
dence of  any  new  life  to  fear? 

Man.  You  can  not  prove  the  dead  an*  dead.  It  is  true 
that  the  outwanl  signs  imply  it.  Why.  then,  <lo  we  not  hidd 
these  signs  conclusive  ?  The  fact  that  thus,  against  all  other 
reasons  we  doubt,  is  evidemrc  for  the  new  life.  The  heart 
of  man  forebodes  a  mystery.  He  has  e<mceive<l  an  eternity. 
He  conceives,  too,  the  i<leal,  which  here  he  nowliere  finds. 
He  sees,  dimly,  a  Divine  Father  and  a  Purpose?  working 
through  the  universe.  He  feels  in  him.-H'lf  a  higher  natun*- 
struggling  with  his  lower  Im^Iuk.  These  doubts  and  ipio- 
tionings  must  have  answer.-*  H>nn'when*.  You  (»annot  answer 
them.  Counter  doubts  will  not  do  it.  for  the  first  diuibts 
would  still  n>main.  Thus.  !iy  doubts  you  have  assailed  me. 
and  by  doubts  you  an*  foiled. 

Voice.  (After  a  pause  in  the  argument.^  Y'ou  had  a  iK-ifin- 
ning;  you  sprung  from  nothing'.  Why  should  you  not  have- 
an  end.  and  pass  to  notliiiu;  ? 

Man.  \'o\\  «lo  not  show  that  to  b^-gin  neee.vsarily  implies" 
to  end.  But.  supposi*  I  Knint  it :  I  «lo  not  know  that  at  birth 
I  began  to  In*.  Each  beinj;  nuiy  have  luany  ]dia.ses  of  life.  I 
do  not  n-memlier  my  last  staire  of  b.-in::— the  chanu'c  of  state 
may  inv«>lve  foruet fulness.    More(«\er. 

.Vs  here  wc  tind  in  trau«'c«'.  men 
Forfjct  the  thing  that  liapiKii'*.  then 
I'ntil  they  fall  in  trance  ag.-iiu  : 

9CS,  should  my  next  state  of  brim;  bo  like  uiy  last.  I  may  then 
n»memlH»r  that  bust.  thou;:h  f«»ruettinu  it  in  this,  or  I  nniy 
have  fallen  fn»m  a  higher  state  ^^\  bvinu'.  and  the  yearnings 
after  the  noble  anil  the  >>eautiful  whjib  llit  thnmuh  my 
mind  may  W  traces  of  that  hmlur  life.  <.>r  I  nniy  have  ris<-n 
through  and  fn^m  lower  forms,  auil  then  1  miirbt  wdl  have 
forgotten,  for  even  here  ue  for^'ct  the  day**  of  early  imnuitu- 
rity.  Or  I  nuiy  have  existed  as  an  unbo^lieil  es.s<-uce,  and 
then  I  must  needs  W  incapabU-  M  memory  : 

For  Memory,  dcaliu-.;  but  u  ilb  Tinu-, 
And  he  with  matter.  «.|iould  she  cliiub 
lk'yon«l  her  own  material  prime? 

Mon*over.  then*  do  haunt  mc  what  si-em  like  reminis<  cnces 
of  a  i>ast  life,  as  if  what  now  »i<'enjs  new  wi-n-  not  really  new. 
but  had  !>een  Sit-n  or  done  lK*fore. 

Voice.    The  still  voice  lauKh'd.    ■  1  tidk.'  s<iiil  he. 
'  Not  with  thy  dreanis !    SjuIjcc  it  thee 
Tljy  pain  is  a  n'alit>  .' 

Man.  Yes.  but  yt>n  have  mi<scd  \our  nuirk.  and  have  not 
tricked  me  intt»  death  by  iMU*-sidi'd  lalsehocxis.  N'«)  living 
being  ever  truly  lumrtHl  fi»r  death .  It  i!>  more  life  that  we 
want,  not  death. 

"The  battle  is  over,  and  the  man  has  won  the 
victory  upon  the  ground  cho«*n  by  the  tempting 
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voice.  By  the  pleas  common  to  all  worthy  hu- 
manity, suicide  is  irrational,  weak,  contemptible. 
The  man  is  victorious,  but  not  the  less  is  he 
desolate; 

I  ceusetl  and  sat  a»  one  forlorn. 

liut  then  Comes  the  second  voice  whispering  Chris- 
tian hopes;  and  the  sight  of  human  love  and  wor- 
ship, and  the  happy  glory  of  nature,  bring  light 
and  comfort  to  the  desolate  heart  that,  without 
light  and  comfort,  had  battled  for  the  right." 


Composition. 


I.    PUKPOSE. 


1.  The  purpose  of  composition  is  : 

a.  To  furnish  the  child  food  for  thought 

adapted  to  his  stage  of  thinking,  and 
to  develop  in  him  the  power  to  think 
systematically  and  readily  on  any 
object  of  thought.  To  fix  in  him 
habits  of  neatness,  promptness,  ac- 
curacy, etc.  (For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  the  articles  in  the 
October  and  November  issues  of  this 
journal,  entitled  "The  Threefold  Pur- 
pose of  the  Language  AVork. ' ' )  Com- 
position work  may  contribute  much 
to  character. 

b.  To  prepare  the  child  for  the  study  of 

other  language  subjects  and  to  aid 
him  in  these  studies.  The  language 
studies  are  all  related  as  shown  in 
the  discussion  of  the  work  last  month. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 
Every  language  study  should  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  study  of 
every  other  language  study. 

c.  To  give  the  child  i>ower  of  expressing 

his  thought  in  correct,  clear,  ener- 
getic, elegant  English.     This  is  the 
immediate  purpose  of  composition 
work.      The  teacher  should    never 
lose  sight  of  this  end.     It  is  a  fact 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  even  grad- 
uates of  our  best  high  schools  are 
not  able  to  write  a  short  paper  of 
printable  English.  Our  public  schools 
would  do  much  for  children  if  thev 
could  bring  them  out  at  the  close  of 
their  school  course  with  the  ability 
to  write  a  short  paper,  neat  in  form, 
properly  spelled,  capitalized,  punct^ 
uuted,  and  paragraphed. 
Note.— A   fundamental  error  has   been    made 
hert',  in  that  students  have  been  asked  to  express 
their  thouglits  when  they  had  none  to  express. 
It  is  a  coiunion  error  for  teacliers  to  ask  their 
children  to  write  essays  on  such  subjects  as  "Vir- 


tue,** **  Patience,**  "Industry,**  etc.,  when  the 
children  know  practically  nothing  about  such 
subjects.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  thought  development  must  precede  expres- 
sion, and  that  there  can  be  no  good,  clear  writing 
without  good,  clear  thinking. 

The  thought  expressed  in  this  note  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  In  my  judgment,  it  x>oints  out 
the  weakest  point  in  the  composition  work  as  it 
has  been  done  in  our  public  schools.  Language 
must  be  spontaneous,  and  largely  unconscious, 
and  perfectly  natural.  The  mind  of  the  child  must 
be  intent  upon  the  thought,  and  he  must  have  a 
desire  to  express  it  and  a  motive  in  expressing  it,  if 
he  ever  does  any  good  composition  work.  Much 
time  should  be  spent  in  the  institute  on  this 
topic.  If  the  reader  has  access  to  the  author*  s  lit- 
tle book  entitled,  Ixinguagefor  the  GracbSj  he  will 
find  the  entire  subject  of  composition  worked  out 
there  from  the  third  grade  on.  Much  stress  is  put 
upon  this  point  of  furnishing  children  materials 
and  motives  for  writing.  A  discussion  of  the  topic 
here  would  make  this  paper  much  too  long. 

II.  Steps. 

Discourse  in  the  process  of  construction,  on 
the  basis  of  the  way  it  deals  with  its  object 
of  thought,  divides  itself  into: 

a.  Description. 

b.  Narration. 

c.  Exposition. 

d.  Argumentation.      Hence,    there    is   a 

line  of: 

1.  Descriptive  work. 

2.  Narration  work. 

3.  Exposition  work. 

4.  Argumentation  work. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  outline  is  not 
quite  accurate  in  its  statement  of  the  basis  of  the 
discourse  processes  as  given  above.  The  kind  of 
idea  treated  separates  description  and  narration, 
on  the  one  hand  from  exposition  and  argumenta- 
tion on  the  other.  Description  and  narration  al- 
ways deal  with  particular  ideas.  Exposition  and 
argumentation  always  treat  general  ideas.  The 
basis  stated  in  the  outUne — "the  wav  it  deals  with 
its  object** — separates  description  from  narration, 
and  exposition  from  argumentation. 

III. 

1.  Nature  of. 

a.  Deals  with  the  individual  object  as  co- 
existent or  fixed. 
(1 )  By  means  of  attributes. 
(a)  Attributes  of  relation. 
y  Purpose  and  means. 
2'  Cause  and  effect. 
3'  Time  and  place. 
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(b)  Inherent  attributee. 
1/  Form. 
2/  Size. 
3/  Resistance. 
4/  Color. 
6/  Sound. 
6.'  Odor. 
7/  Taste. 
( 2 )  By  means  of  parts. 

(a)  Attributes  of  each  part  as  of 
the  whole. 
(Illustrate  clearly  the  nature  of  logical  descrip- 
tion from  the  study  of  the  above.    Take  some  com- 
mon object;  e.  g.,  an  apple,  and  work  it  out  accord- 
ing to  the  outline. ) 

J.  B.  AViSELY. 


GuizoT*s  History  of  Civilization. 

i  LeiturfS  IX,  X,  XI.  pp.  241-314.) 

LECTVI'.K  IX. 

OK  MONARCHY. 

1.  Pririiitivf  fU'inentsof  EuroiK'an  sociallife.  Thcpc  re<lucc<l 

to  vlmt? 

2.  Monarchy. 

a.  Uiiivrrsality  of.    Illustrate.    Is  this  universality  ttt- 

trihn table  to  force? 

b.  Fhxihility  of.    Illustrate. 

r.  Thi'  menninK  of.  "  The  personification  of  national 
s<»vereignty."  Explain.  Within  what  limit.*<  <"un 
niitlunality  be  perFonified  in  royalty? 

d.  TIk'  legitimacy  of.    Explain. 

/•.  Tlie  iKTinanent  Influence*  and  presence  of. 

/.  Varit'ty  of,  in  European  life. 
1.  Elective. 
'2.  Hereditary, 
y.  Religious. 

4.  liarbarian. 

5.  Imperial. 
«'».  Ki'Utlal. 

Where  was  each  dominant? 
Whjeh  \va>  the  Saxon  kinphmi?    Theodorie^? 
rippinS?    C'liarlemagne'!«  ? 
'A.  What  A\as  the  tln'oryr)f  the  feudal  monarchy?    Did  tlie 

fails  >ustain  the  theory? 
4.  ('Iiara<t»r  cif  KurojM'an  monareljy  in  the  twelfth  century— 
the  ux-  of  a  jMiblie  power  hH»ked  to  for  justi<'e.    How 
wa^  it  The  chief  conNcrvator  of  the  publi*:  peace? 

I.F.I  Ti  i:k  X. 

I  Nsn  I  KS'^n  I,  AlTr..MIT>  at  tut.  I'NIFirATION  OFHXILTV. 

1.  Kxplain  how  ciTtain  early  social  elements  in  Eur<»pean 
lifi   liave  bi-en  retained. 
\t(ini[ii-  at  I'oliiiral  organization  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixti-enlh  eentury. 
'/.  Till-  t  heoerntii;  attemjit.    Obstacl^'^  preventing. 
l>.  Atti'nipt  of  h)Oal  republic.-. 

1.  I-'ApIiiiii  liow  the  free  towns  became  the  domi- 
iiiiMt  chanieter  of  Italian  life,  tlie  feudal  sys- 
tem subordinate. 
'2.  Nature  of  Italian  Kepublies.    lulluenee  on  Im- 
iiiaii  genius  and  energy:  on  jtojiular  depre.— 
^inii :  uii  fon-iKU  aggressions. 
:\.  roiiijiare  Italian  republics  with  th(»soof  Urt-i-ee. 
4.  .Attempt  at  municipal  republicanism  in  -Stuth 
Frame.     In  other  places. 
< .  Tb<  monnrihieal  attempt  at  unilication. 

siiiiiitinuiee  of  \hv  Statrs  CJeneral  in  France :  of 
the  <  ortes  in  .^jtain;  of  the  Parliamifui  in 
Kii^laud. 
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I   Lecture  XI. 

j  THE  RISE  OF  CENTRA UZEI>  OOVERN3IEST. 

I    1.  The  distinguishing  marks  of  mo<lem  history. 
I  a.  Theories  as  to  where  modern  history  begins. 

!  1.  At  the  di.»!<overy  of  America,  141»2. 

i  2.  At  the  fall  of  C^mstantinople.  1453. 

8.  Al  the  InviUiion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  14M. 

4.  At  the  V>egiuning  of  Luther's  Reformation,  1517. 

5.  At  the  rise  of  FnKlerick  the  Great,  1742. 

!  b.  Notable  invention's  marking  the  change  from  nie- 

diie^'al  to  modern  histor>-. 
Mariner's  compass;  gunpowder;  printing. 

2.  The  beginning  of  national  history  in  France  mark.«  the 

exit  of  feudalism. 

3.  Trace  the  acts  and  reigns  tending  to  eptablish  FriMich  ab- 

solutism ;  note  the  influeu(*es  tending  to  the  ri«>e  of  a 
strong  monarchy  in  England. 
Condition  of  Germany  in  thi.s  perio<i.  Influence  of  the 
Church  and  Church  Councils. 

Instead  of  the  general  discussion  on  the  HiMory 
of  Civilization,  this  month,  we  present  some  ad- 
mirable lists  of  questions  on  Chapters  IX,  X,  and 
XI,  handed  us  by  a  friend.  These  questions  throw 
out  in  relief  the  leading  ideas  in  Guizot's  treat- 
ment: 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  What  part  has  monarchy  played  in  the  oi^gan- 

ization  of  the  European  States  (a),  (b) — In 
Asia,  America,  Africa — Its  adaptability. 

pp.  241-243. 

2.  Show  that  the  prevalence  of  monarchy  is  due, 

not  to  force,  but  to  a  moral  cause — Its  flexi- 
bility, pp.  243-4. 

3.  If  the  essential  principle  of  monarchy  is  not 

the  will  of  an  indiyidual,  what  is  it? — Sov- 
ereignty di'fadoy  and  de  jure — Ai^ue. 

pp.  245-6. 

4.  In  what  qualified  way  may  monarchy  be  con- 

sidered the  personification  of  legitimate  sov- 
ereignty? p.  24<>. 

5.  What  view  of  the  monarchy  is  held  by  the  the- 

ocratists,  the  jurists,  and  by  monarchy  it- 
self— Account  lor  this  (a  .,  i  b  ^  ( c) — Histor- 
ical intimacy  of  the  two  ideas,    pp.  247-241 ». 

6.  AVhat  two  opj)osite  junctures  favorable  for  mon- 

archy—Why?  pp.  240-250. 

7.  What   peculiarity  of    European    monarchy — 

Characteristics  of  the  barbarian  monarchy  ? 
(a),  (b),  (c.i.  pp.  250-252. 

8.  What  analogy  between  the  monarchy  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  and  Franco  under  Napo- 
leon ?  pp.  252-25;J. 

9.  How  and  when  did  the  imperial  monarchy  be- 

come a  religious  monarchy — Purport  of  the 
extracts  from  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Toledo  I  a  '.  i  b),  i  c ;,  id  i — What  coordinate 
I)ower?  pp.  25:)-255. 

10.  Distribute  the  three  kinds  of  monarchy  among 

the  European  States  from  the  5th  to  the  7th 
century.     ia>,  (b-,  ic,  •  d  •.        pp.  255-2r>6. 

11.  What  change  in  the  monarchy  from  tlie  Mero- 

vingians to  the  Carlovingians  (a',  ihi — 
Cliarlemagne's  day-dream  l>ouis  le  Debon- 
naire.  pp.  25()-257. 

12.  State  the  theory  of  feudal  monarchy  in  the  10th 

and  11th  centuries — The  facts.  p.  258. 
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18.  What  change  in  the  monarchy  at  the  accession 
of  Louis  le  Gros  [12th  century] — ^Title  nega- 
tively (a),  (b),  (c) — What  new  element- 
Explain,  pp.  258-260. 

14.  What  varying  titles  has  modem  monarchy  set 
forth — Its  real  title  to  preponderating  in- 
fluence, pp.  261-262. 

CHAPTER  X. 

1 .  Are  there  any  survivals  of  the  old  social  ele- 

ments in  modern  Europe?  (a),  (b).    p.  263. 

2.  AVhat,  in  general,  may  be  said  of  the  futile  at- 

tempts at  political  coordination  from  the 
12th  to  16th  century?    (a),  (b).  p.  264. 

;].  What  two  kinds  of  attempts  at  political  onan- 
ization  from  12th  to  16th  century— Char- 
acter? '   p.  266. 

4.  AVhat  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  theocratic  or- 

ganization arising  from  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity? p.  267. 

5.  How  were  the  feudal  nobility  a  formidable 

obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  theocratic  organiza- 
tion ?  p.  268. 

G.  Why  was  the  theocratical  organization  ob- 
structed by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — By 
their  own  dissensions  ?  pp.  269-270. 

7.  How  long  was  this  attempt  in  culminating — 

What  two  blunders  did  Gregory  VII.  make? 

pp.  270-272. 

8.  What  reaction  against  the  church  (a)  of  the 

people  (bj  sovereigns,  during  the  13th  cen- 
tury ?  p.  272. 

\).  How  account  for  the  springing  up  of  the  re- 
publican system  in  Italy  sooner  than  else- 
where? (a),  (b),  (c) — Superiority  of  Italian 
cities.  pp.  273-276. 

10.  What  two  facts,  seemingly  contradict<^rj',  in 

the  liistory  of  the  Italian'republics  from'  11th 
to  15th  centvir\' — What  evil  from  without — 
Effect  ?  *  p.  276. 

11.  What  analogy  between  Italian  republics  and 

those  of  ancient  Greece  ?  p.  278. 

12.  How  account  for  the  republican  movement  in 

the  south  of  France  and  neighboring  prov- 
inces of  Spain — Interpret  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses.  p.  279. 

Why  was  the  movement  more  successful  in  the 
Swiss  mountains — What  limitation  on  the 
Ilans<'atic  towns  of  the  north?  p.  280. 

What  gave  rise  tu  the  attempts  at  mixed  organ- 
izations— Name  four  of  these.  p.  282. 

Of  these  mixed  organizations  what  can  you  say 
of  the  States  Cieneral  [1]  disparaging,  (a), 
(bi,  ic);  [2]  favorable — Of  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  pp.  283-4. 

10.  What  rendered  the  English  Parliament  a  polit- 
ical power  in  the  14th  century?  (a),  (bj — 
To  what  extent?  p.  286. 

17.  How  account  for  the  tardy  movement  toward 
unity  in  (lermanv — What  was  the  one  rea- 
son for  all  these  failures?  p.  287. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

1.  What  is  the  particular  character  of  the  15th 

century — Explain  (a),  ( b) — What  paradox — 
Illustrute.  p.  289. 

2.  What  th  ree  kinds  of  facts  presented  by  the  15th 
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century — In  France  what  was  the  signifi- 
cance of  Joan  of  Arc  ?J .  p.  292. 

3.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  France 

under  the  House  of  Valois — What  inspired 
its  unity  ?  p.  293. 

4.  Between  what  dates,  and  under  what  kings,  wa& 

the  French  territory  consolidated  ?     p.  2*.)4, 

5.  What  resources  of  government  was  developed 

under  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  ?    p,  21)4. 

6.  What  new  element  did  Louis  XI.  introduce 

into  government — Advance  on  Charles  the 
Bold — What  further  step  in  resen-e.    p.  295. 

7.  What  corresponding  15th  century  movements 

in  Spain?    (a),  (b),  (c).  pp.  297-8. 

8.  AVhat  analogous  facts  in  Germany?    la),  (b), 

(c).  "  p.  299. 

9.  AVhat  two  wars  for  England  in  the  15th  cen- 

tur>' — How  did  they  accrue  to  the  profit  of 
royalty  ?  pp.  2^)9-300. 

10.  Wliat  was  the  condition  of  the  Italian  republics 

in  the  15th  century?  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d).    p.  300. 

11.  What  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  the  balance  of 

power— What  league's  (a),  (b),  (c)— Why 
favorable  to  monarchy  (^a),  (b)— What  prin- 
ciple? '  pp.  :]00-l, 

12.  Illustrate  the  wisdom  of  relinquishing  foreign 

relations  to  a  central  power  in  the  case  of 
the  son-in-law  of  James  I.  p.  303. 

13.  What  was  the  Great  Schism  of  the  west — Dis- 

tinguish from  Babylonish  Captivity- Doings 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  ( 1414 )  and  Basle? 
(1431).  p.  305. 

14.  Origin,  date  and  scope  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 

tion (1438)— Final  fortune— What  sur\'ived? 

p.  307. 

15.  At  what  juncture  did  the  religious  reform  of 

Bohembia  break  out — Paradox— Fate  of  John 
Huss  and  his  reform  ?  j).  ;j09. 

16.  What  was  the  I^naissance  of  the  15th  cen- 

tury— How  did  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
(14o3)  contribute  to  this  movement? 

pp.  :ni-312. 

17.  How  account  for  the  incongruity  of  enervated 

manners  and  intellectual  culture  in  the  Ke- 
naissance — Analogy  in  French  history. 

*p.  312. 

18.  What  voyages  of  discovery,  and  invention,  in 

this  century — Conclusion.  p.  31.*». 


Reading  Cikci.es  ix  Indiaxa. 

[IiuliuniipolisSfiitiiU'l,  Suinlay,  N«)Vc!hIht 'J-J.  l^;•♦^: 

The  organization,  history  and  practical  working 
of  the  t<?acher8*  and  children's  reading  circles  of 
Indiana  are  familiar  to  all  of  the  school  people,  but 
the  public  in  general  know  little  of  them  ;  hence,  ii 
brief  description  of  these  organizations  may  bt» 
profitable. 

The  Circles  are  manag<Hl  by  a  board  of  director-, 
consisting  of  ten  members.  Two  of  these,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction  and 
Deputy,  are  members  ex-ofllcio.  The  other  eight, 
members  are  elected,  two  each  year,  fur  a  term  of 
four  years,  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to 
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which  body  the  board  is  directly  responsible  for 
all  its  acts.  The  board  has  usually  been  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
school  work,  not  representing  the  different  divi- 
sions and  departments  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
state  so  much  as  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
the  teaching  profession.  The  board  of  directors  is 
not  an  incorporated  body,  but  its  standing  and 
character  are  such  that  it  has  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  making  and  in  securing  the  enforcement 
of  contracts  involving  thousands  of  dollars. 

As  indicated,  the  board  is  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  and 
an  annual  i-ei)ort  is  made  to  that  body  of  the  busi- 
ness of  tlje  Circles.  The  secretary  keeps  full  min- 
utes of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  the  records 
are  regularly  offered  to  the  committee  of  the  State 
Teacliers'  Association  which  is  annually  appointed 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Circles. 

The  chief  dutv  of  the  bojird  is  to  lav  out  courses 
of  reading  for  both  the  teachers'  and  young  pi^o- 
ple' 8  circles.  Fortho  teachers*  circle,  two  books 
are  selected  each  year,  one  on  some  professional 
line  and  one  in  the  line  of  general  culture. 

This  Circlu  is  organized  in  every  township  in  the 
state.  Every  township  organization  is  independ- 
ent in  its  methods  of  work,  and  the  success  and 
prolit  from  the  work  depends  upon  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  tlie  teachers.  Thus,  the  studv  of  the 
teachers  in  their  reading  course  has  been  brought 
to  a  healthful  uniformity  without  interfering  with 
local  or  individual  independence. 

In  the  township  institute  outlines,  pnjpared  by 
the  .State  r)epartment  of  l^iblic  Instruction,  there 
is  preHeiit«'d  an  outline  or  syllabus  of  the  course, 
presenting  snjrgestions  and  questions  in  the  texts. 
AViih  this  outline  as  a  guide  and  with  the  further 
<lirectioii  from  a  competent  leader  in  each  town- 
ship, the  teachers  usujilly  receive  great  benefit 
from  a  careful  and  conscienti<.)Us  studv  of  the 
courses  outlined  in  the  township  inst it utt?s. 

In  many  U>calities  men  and  women  whu  are  not 
teachers,  and  young  people  who  are.  preparing  to 
tcacli,  join  thecirdo  and  follow  thecourse  of  read- 
ing. Tiic  benefit  to  the  schools  and  the  citizens 
of  the  townships  from  such  organized  reading  may 
bo  considered  as  invaluable. 

Ti[E  Yor.Nii  Peoplk's  Ciuclk. 
As  lar-ri'aching  and  effective  as  have  been  the 
results  of  the  teachei's'  reading  circle,  still  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  young  people's  circle  has  accom- 
plished more  good.  After  the  teachers'  circle  had 
been  carried  on  so  successfiillv  for  a  few  vears,  it 
wa-  suggested  that  the  same  organization  might 
extend  its  w(^rk  for  the  young  people  of  the  state. 
Careful  teachers  had  observed  that  many  of  the 
children  under  their  can*  either  had  no  taste  for 
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the  reading  of  good  books,  or  had  a  liking  for 
vicious  books.  They  believed,  too,  that  the  abil- 
ity to  read,  unless  it  be  coupled  with  a  taste  for 
the  best,  leaves  the  child  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  work  was  undertaken  with  the  thought  that 
it  is  far  better  to  begin  early  in  the  life  of  the  child 
to  lead  him  to  discover  the  real  treasures  in  books. 
Nothing  but  the  best  books  are  selected.  Among 
the  one  hundred  and  sixtv-two  thus  far  chosen 
there  are  included  stories  from  mythology,  stories 
of  child  life,  novels,  biographies,  histories,  travels, 
science,  poems,  dramas,  and  sketches — a  variety  of 
books,  many  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  special  subjects  pursued  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction prescribed  by  the  sUite,  but  all  of  which 
have  a  higher  purpose  to  ser^'e,  to  perform  the 
function  of  true  art,  to  minister  to  the  soul. 

In  many  of  the  counties  all  of  the  books  of  the 
circle,  and  many  more,  have  become  the  property 
of  the  schools,  thus  forming  a  beginning  of  a 
school  library.  It  is  hoped  that  these  books  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  librarv  in  everv  school  dis- 
trict  in  the  state. 

Through  these  libraries  not  only  the  pupils,  but 
all  of  the  people  of  some  districts  have  become  in- 
terested in  good  books  and  so  the  influence  has 
been  extended. 

There  are  fifteen  to  twenty  books  placed  in  the 
young  people's  list  each  year,  and  are  sold  to  the 
members  at  less  than  wholesale  prices.  The  books 
are  bought  and  distributed  over  the  state  by  the 
manager,  who  is  employed  by  the  board  to  do  this 
work.     The  manager  has  his  ollice  in  this  city. 

There  were  over  i:J,t>00  memlx'rs  in  the  teachers' 
and  11>5,CHX)  members  in  tlu'  yuung  people's  circles 
last  year.  F.  A.  Corrox, 

Secretary  Indiana  lieading  Circles. 

** Nature,  the  old  nursts  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee 
Saying :  *  Here  is  a  story  hook 

Thv  Father  has  written  for  thee.' 

**'Come  wander  with  me,'  she  siiid 

'Into  regions  yet  untrod. 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscript  of  (iod.' 

"  And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nui*se. 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhvmes  of  the  universe. 

**  And  whenever  the  day  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  Would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song 

Or  t-ell  a  more  marvelous  tale." 

I^  )\(;feli,ow — Agaitsij. 
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[Many  of  the  letters  written  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  answer  to  questions 
relative  to  school  matters  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  are  of  eeneral  interest.  We  feel  that  the 
teachers  should  be  in  close  touch  with  this  depart- 
ment and  we  have  arranged  to  have  transcripts 
made  of  all  important  letters  written  and  circulars 
issued  and  shall  present  them  to  our  readers  each 
month,  under  the  head,  **  State  Department.'*— 
Eds.] 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  just  received 
H  ifd  '^*  your  favor  of  Dec.  15th,  in  which 
o  aa>8.  y^^  make  inquiry  about  the  power 
of  a  County  Board  of  Education  to  regulate  Christ- 
mas holidays.  In  reply  will  say  that  the  law  cre- 
ating the  County  Board  of  Education  gives  this 
body  power,  and  makes  it  its  duty  to  pass  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government,  attendance, 
■et<.'.,  of  the  schools  of  the  County.  The  custom  of 
having  a  week's  vacation  at  the  time  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  has  become  almost  universal  through- 
out the  State.  All  of  the  city  and  town  schools, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  country  schools  obser\'e 
this  holiday.  It  is  a  vacation  which  the  children 
of  the  State  look  forward  to  with  great  interest. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  universally 
observed,  and  hold,  as  above,  that  the  resolution 
of  your  C-ounty  lioard  will  be  binding  on  the 
teachoFi;  of  vour  C-ountv. 

Tlie  fact  that  your  schools  have^been  broken  into 
with  sickness  does  not  change  the  question.  This 
is  one  of  the  manv  misfortunes  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  meet.     Youn*  very  truly, 

D.  M.  Geeting. 
*  *  * 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  16,  ISlXi. 

Dear    Sir  : — The    following 
Stato  IJoarcl  of     question  is  found  in  your  let- 
Health  Tn-         ^^^  ^^  December  13th  :     **Are 
striK'tioiis  ^jjg  instructions  of  the  State 

>IaiHlat<)ry.  j^^^^^  ^^^  Health  mandatorv 
on  a  r-chool  board  in  regard  to  having  pencils  ster- 
ilized ?  "  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  passed  upon 
this  matt  or,  but  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  to  the  effect  that  the  statute,  creating  the 
State  Doard  of  Health,  gives  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions th<'  power  of  law,  and  that  the  Board  can  en- 
lorco.  tliLin  by  appealing  to  the  court. 

School  boards  and  township  trustees,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  rules  and  regulations,  should  exercise 
great  care  in  the  i>urchase  of  necessary  material  so 
as  n(»t  to  entail  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  school 
Corporations. 

After  a  very  careful  reading  of  the  law  creating 
the  State  lioard  of  Health,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  has  the  power  to  enforce  its  decrees. 

Verv  Trulv, 

D.  M.  Geeting. 


Indianapolis  Ind.,  Dec.  17,  1806. 

Schools  Closed  ^^^^  Sir:— We  have  before 
n^.  T\i,..i.4-i.^»i»  ^  ^^^^  morning  your  letter  of 
B>  Diphtheria,  j^^^.^^  ^^^^  December  15th. 

I  will  answer  the  questions  in  the  order  asked : 

1.  "If  the  disease  of  diphtheria  is  found  quite 
extensively  in  the  community  and  the  trustee 
notifies  the  teacher  to  close  his  school,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  thing  to  do  also  by  the 
patrons,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  pay 
the  teacher,  without  any  discussion,  per-diem  for 
the  time  the  school  was  closed?**  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana  (74  Ind.  127)  holds  that  in  a  con- 
tract, such  as  the  one  before  us,  the  teacher  is 
entitled  to  recover  compensation  for  every  day 
covered  by  the  term  provided  for  in  the  contract, 
and  is  not  confined  to  the  days  in  which  she  actu- 
ally taught  the  school,  if  the  failure  to  conduct 
the  school  each  day  of  the  term  was  caused  by  the 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  the  authorities.  The 
Ind.  Appellate  Court,  A'ol.  X,  428,  says :  Where  a 
school  town  contracts  with  a  teacher  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  of  service,  and,  before  the  expir- 
ation of  the  term,  closes  the  school  upon  order  of 
the  county  board  of  health  because  of  the  preval- 
ence of  diphtheria,  it  is  liable  for  the  teacher's 
salary  for  the  time  the  school  is  closed,  the  non- 
performance of  the  contract  not  being  due  to  an 
act  of  God. 

2.  "In  case  there  seems  to  have  been  iniustice 
done  the  applicant  for  teacher's  license,  in  the 
person  of  County  Superintendent,  in  grading  the 
manuscript  is  there  any  appeal  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent, if  so,  how  can  it  be  accomplished?" 
All  questions  of  a  general  character  are  appealable 
from  the  County  Superintendent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  You  have  shnply 
to  state  your  grievance  in  the  proper  form,  setting 
forth  the  reason  for  your  appeal,  presenting  the 
same  to  the  County  Superintendent,  within  30 
days  after  receiving  your  report,  who  will  com- 
plete the  record  and  forward  the  matter  to  this 
department  for  consideration. 

Very  Truly, 

I>.  M.  Gectixg. 

Fkaxkmn's  Epitaph. 

(Writti-n  })}■  hinist'lf.) 

The  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer, 

( Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  t<^rn  out, 

Stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding, ) 

Lies  here,  food  for  wonns. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost ; 

For  it  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more, 

In  a  new  and  nioa*  beautiful  edition, 

Corrected  and  amended  bv  the  Author. 
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Our  readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that 
THE  EDUCATOR  will  be  continued  until 
ordered  stopped.  When  ordering  discon- 
tinuance, remit  balance  due.  Do  not  or- 
der discontinuances  througrh  our  agrents 
but  write  directly  to  us. 


Those  of  our  subscribers  who  took  ad- 
vantagre  of  the  arrangrement  which 
allowed  them  until  January  1st,  1897,  to 
pay  their  subscriptions,  will  confer  a 
favor  on  the  publishers  if  they  will 
promptly  remit.    Many  have  not  done  so. 


The  Edi'cator  reaches  its  read- 
Oort  Blewj  Us,    ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^jj  just  as  a  new 

li-very  Oiw .      ^,^^  begins.     It  is  a  time  for 

weighing  the  past,  and  looking  forward  with  re- 
newed and  strengthened  hopes  to  the  future.  At 
sucli  a  time  we  are  apt  to  think  a  little  more  seri- 
ously upon  the  great  problems  of  life.  We  are  apt 
to  promise  ourselves  much  in  the  way  of  turning 
over  "new  leaves."  And  all  this  reflection  and 
all  these  promises  will  bring  gor»d  results.  Amidst 
all  the  merriment  of  the  holiday  se&i^jn  the  thought 
is  imp^e^<sed  upon  our  minds  that  the  public  schools 
do  not  do  enough  to  keep  alive  the  sentiments  ap- 
propriate to  the  time.  Christmas  means  much  to 
us  all,  but  to  manv  it  does  not  mean  as  much  as  it 
ought  to.  In  our  struggle  for  material  advance- 
ment we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  more  unselfish 
sentiments  which  the  occasion  stands  for.  The 
school  may  easily  overdo  the  matter  of  celebrating 
special  days,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  put- 
ting unusual  stress  upon  Christmas.  The  Edccator 
wishes  all  of  its  readers  the  happiest  of  Xew  Years 
and  promises  its  best  efforts  in  helping  them  make 
1S07  a  year  of  remarkable  pn»gress  in  educational 
matters.  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Conii>nl«>r>-    !^"Penntemk.nt  T.  J  Charlton,  of 

the  Boys  Keform  .School,  atPlam- 
Eduentloii.     ^j^,j     '.^^    .^    ^^,^^^^^    anniversarv 

meeting  of  the  Indianapolis  Charity  Organization 
Society,  delivered  an  addre.^^s  on  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation. The  following  is  taken  fnun  an  abstract  of 
his  address  : 

Thi-re  arc  in  Indiana  7'.  S.J*1T  chiMnii  ^f  ^jIumiI  a$:e.  and 
yrt  ^ui  .VJi*,ol.'i  wrro  mrolli-d  la^t  y«  ar.  and  nf  thcs*-  the  a\»-r- 
au<.-  daily  aHviidan»r  \mi>«  h\\\  ;^VJ.«  I.'».  only  alMiut  ^^»  IK.T  tS'iii. 
of  ih»"  <-liildr«.-ii  I'liiiiiK'ratt  d.  If  nliirjif.on  i>  a  i:«>«m1  thint: 
f«ir  rhiltlu'U.  why  do  wt-  an(»\v  parviH''  !•»  «lr|»rivo  thi-in  of 
thi>  Mr»->in>r  ?  Kvvry  child  i>  h  ••liiA  ii  and  !•«  t  ntitletl  to  the 
jifotrriiou  of  thf  .-lale.  If  a  i«artnt.  for  any  tlini<y  excus<r. 
Hltt'nii»t>  to  roll  the  rhiM  i»f  it>«'du«'ational  i»riviUi:r>.  it  i>tlje 
iluty  of  the  "tatr  to  protrrt  it  from  ^wh  loMn-ry.  in  all  the 
^^at^•^,  only  iMuhtrcn,  anionir  which  i^  hi'hana.  havi'  not 
at1o)it<-d  i-iinjpulHiry  vlucaiion  laws.  1  hi*  lal.or  orpmizit- 
lion- have  nnif«iruily  fa^un^l  iht*  |«a^^al.'»•  of  ljiw>  j>rohil»ii- 
inc  111'-  iinployini.'nt  of  any  «hil<l  unih  r  loniicvnyrars  of  aui* 
(luring  the  '«^-1h'm»1  ymr.  Wln-n  wi*  con^iiirrlhai  tho  efl'rrt  of 
altM'nl«'i'i>ni  fronj  <lay -(hool  i*  t«»  riii"*.- «hii(lrcii  to  K'<-tin)i' 
criminaN.  th«'  \\on«l<T  i**  that  all  -ta'i-^  havr  not  Ion::  ai;o«lc- 
vlarc'l  f«»r  oonij'iil.-orv  »<lu<'ation. 

A>  thf '•U|H.'rinten«lrnt  of  the  Hoy.'  lu  foini  ^ihool  of  thi^ 
state  I  havf  M-cn  th«  «viN  I'f  linn:.'  >  an*!  ai«^t  nUvi>ni  fioin 
srluM>l.  A"«  a  ruh;  our  l«-\>  luivr  i  .■'  att»  n«li  <l  m  himl.  Mo^t 
of  theui  eoiui"  to  u-  iiiiaWK*  to  n-aii  i-r  writr.  It  i«j  a  foninion 
i.MTurn-nct*  lor  l»(»y>  from  "ixtri-n  t"  uvi-nty  i>ni'.  whtniht-y 
c<»mr  ti)  n**.  to  Im'  ]tUni-«l  in  ih.  ilivt  ria«l«  r.  (»nr  lour«.t 
prinniry  erado*  arc  «iimi'0>» '1  of  l-i-v-  wlio  aic  a>' ol«l  a>  \»nr 
hiu'hfst  jrratlos.  I-«.l  a  <(»mi'UNor\  i;i\\  i>«- a«lo|>t(.-<l  anil  it  will 
>ave  thou«'an«l>  (»i  our  !»(»>>.  I  !»•  li.  vi-  that  tlu- rouiinK  I.cjl;- 
i>laturf  will  pasy  ."-uvh  a  law.  It  i.-  <  am.  -tly  rironinun«li-«l  by 
the  State  .*^uiM'rintrn'l«'ni.  rrof(>v,,r  •,,  .nn^;.  I  wouM  niaki* 
tho  law  ><»  thai  all  fhiMnn  In-  rt-inip*!  lo  atien«l  sehool 
at  l«-a>t  twt.'hi' wi*i-k^  «"arhl'yrar.  In  two  y»ars  I  wouh.l  ro- 
visf  it,  making  it  for  >ixtiM  n.wii  k-    th«  n  twmty-'i.x  weeks. 
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and  finally  I  would  make  it  like  Massachusetts,  for  thirty 
weeks.  In  many  cases  the  mere  passage  of  law  has  incrvased 
the  attendance  in  the  schools  GO  per  cent,  the  first  year.  We 
havf  licen  entirely  too  conservative  here  In  Indiana. 

I  have  no  sj-mpathv  with  the  maudlin  sentiment  that  by 
such  a  law  we  supplant  the  natural  rights  of  the  parent. 
In  all  other  matters  we  do  not  hesitate  to  restrict  the  rights 
of  vicious  parents.  No  one  has  the  right  to  blast  the  life  of 
a  child.  Parental  authority  is  a  good  thing  where  exer- 
cifi«.»d  for  the  good  of  the  child.  It  is  a  vicious  thing  when 
not  so  exerciseil.  In  my  work  I  have  seen  the  baneful 
eft'orts  of  vicious  parents  blasting  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
boyjj. 

There  is  another  evil  for  which  the  newspapers  are  re- 
sponsible. It  is  the  occupation  of  news  boys.  Abolish  the 
business  of  news  boys  and  let  i»apers  I>e  distributed  through 
proper  agencies  and  at  proper  times.  It  is  an  occupation 
which  takes  boys  on  the  streets,  and  street  life  is  destruct- 
ive to  childhood.  Reform -s<'h<)ol  boys  are  largely  graduates 
from  this  occupation  of  news  boys  an«l  boot  blacks.  Atwl- 
ish  them  both  as  twin  evils.  Let  licensed  stands  be  estab- 
lished at  proper  places  under  the  control  of  adults,  where 
papers  can  be  purchased  and  boots  blacked. 

Above  all,  adopt  a  curfew  ordinance  that  will  prohibit 
children  from  being  on  the  streets  after  9  o'clock  P.  M.  in 
summer  and  8  o'ckK-k  F.  M.  in  winter. 

Superintendent  Charlton  makes  some  strong 
points  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  education  law. 
AVe  believe  Indiana  needs  such  a  law  but  that  it 
mav  be  most  effective,  the  schools  themselves 
should  be  so  strengthened  as  to  disarm  all  criti- 
cism that  might  justly  arise  from  a  law  compell- 
ing att^-ndance  upon  them.  Then,  when  these 
provisions  are  made,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  law 
compelling  attendance  durini]  the  entire  time  which 
school  i.H  in  }U'}<sion,  The  weakest  point  in  the  laws 
on  the  statutes  of  other  states  is  the  brief  attend- 
ance ro(iuirod  ;  this  defeirt  in  the  laws  leaves  the 
bars  down  for  child  employment  in  factories,  and 
even  if  the  children  attend  school  the  short  time 
required  it  is  merely  to  fulfill  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  no  interest  is  taken  in  school  work. 

The  speaker  thinks  that  the  occupations  of 
"  news  bovs,"  and  **  boot  blacks"  should  be  abol- 
ished.  We  should  add  those  of  *'telegraj)h  mes- 
senjzers,"  and  "cash  boys  and  girls,"  and  place 
theni  all  under  the  child-labor  law.  We  have 
spoken  many  times  in  regard  to  the  arrested  de- 
velopment iliat  comes  from  such  occupations  as 
these.  Presentlv  these  children  find  themselves 
a<liilt  in  stature,  but  still  children  in  capacity, 
witli  th«/ir  o(Tuj)ations  gone.  Surely  these  things 
should  nceive  the  earnest  attention  of  the  people 
over  the  state. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be 
A  Xow  Kduoation        ^,^^,   ^  „,^  ,^^^ 

Law  for  Indiana,  ^.j^pators  over  the  state 
thattht*  time  has  come  for  Indiana  to  strengthen 
her  sclinol  system.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  general 
KditcaOonul  Imh'^  inv<^lving  all  the  specific  points 
whicli  lued  attention  at  this  time. 


I 


First,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  recommendation 
made  by  Superintendent  Geeting,  that  the  grading 
of  manuscripts  be  done  by  the  State  Department 
and  that  the  license  be  good  for  the  entire  state. 

Second,  we  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the  office  of 
county  superintendent,  and  of  making  its  func- 
tion that  of  supervision ;  the  incumbent  should 
be  supervisor  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  and 
should  have  an  assistant  in  each  township,  or  at 
least  enough  assistants  to  thoroughly  unify  the 
work  of  the  county. 

Third,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  professional  qualifi- 
cation for  all  supervisors. 

Fourth,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  professional  qualifi- 
cation for  all  teachers. 

Fifth,  we  are  in  favor  of  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation for  all  school  officers. 

Sixth,  we  are  in  favor  of  removing  all  time  limits 
in  the  matter  of  passing  examinations  for  state 
license.  Let  ability  be  the  test.  The  law  that 
denies  the  privilege  of  examination  to  any  one 
and  withholds  a  certificate  from  any  one  who  has 
demonstrated  his  right  to  it  is  illogical  and  unjust. 

Seventh,  we  are  in  favor  of  divorcing  the  school 
from  the  poorhouse.  In  other  words,  we  are  in 
favor  of  taking  all  school  duties  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  township  trustee  as  the  office  now  stands, 
and  placing  these  duties  in  a  special  school  officer 
who  shall  have  educational  qualifications. 

Eighth,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  with  the  following  provisions  : 

1.  The  requirement  of  attendance  at  school  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  which  acliool  is  in  sesncm,  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
not  physicjilly  or  mentally  incapacitated. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  special  school  officer  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  law. 

8.  The  withholding  of  all  stiite  funds  from  the 
district  or  comnmnity  which  does  not  enforce  this 
law. 

The  first  criticism  that  will  probably  be  offered 
to  such  a  svstem  is  that  it  will  cost  too  much.  It 
will  cost  moneij.  But  the  present  system  is  cost- 
ing more  money  in  jails,  almshouses,  reform 
8choi)ls  and  penitentiaries,  and,  in  addition,  is 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  our  freedom. 
When  shall  we  see  the  truth,  and,  seeing  it  clear- 
ly, perfoim? 


■if 


IMstritt 
SiipcrviHioii. 


We  have  several  times  called 
attention  in  our  editorial  col- 
imms  to  the  advantages  which 
'  would  follow  a  clt»ser  supervision  of  the  work  in 
district  scho<>ls.  The  ideal,  of  course,  would  be 
township  supervision,  which,  perhaps  in  any  care- 
fully organized  form,  would  not  be  immediately 
practicable.   It  is  U'lieved,  however,  that  the  pres- 
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ent  is  a  good  time  to  agitate  the  matter  and  awaken 
public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  such  a  movement. 
Nothing  would  do  more  to  make  the  schools  more 
worthy  of  public  support.  It  is  gratif>dng  to  no- 
tice that  already  in  certain  parts  of  the  state  quite 
a  great  deal  of  interest  is  manifested,  and  that  in 
some  c^iunties  there  are  special  supervisors  of  mu- 
sic, and  in  more  than  one  instance  township  sui)er- 
vis<»rs  for  the  regular  school  work.  On  the  7th  of 
the  present  month,  the  county  lx>anl  of  educa- 
tion of  Madison  county,  in  session  at  Anderwjn, 
passed  a  resolution  by  unanimous  vote  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  introduce  closer  supen-ision  into 
the  common  schools  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment ,  and  asking  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  which 
would  comy>el  tnistees  to  supply  such  work  to  the 
country  sch<x)ls  of  the  state.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
county  l>oard  of  education  of  Morgan  county  on 
the  day  following,  the  same  question  was  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  recommendations  recentlv 
made  by  State  .Superintendent  <.4eetingto  the  leg- 
islature.    All  were  indorsed  together. 

*  -::■  * 

The  Morgan  county  board  also 
►  <'  itH>  passed  a  resolution  by  imanimous 
Supplu'S.  ^.Q^g  asking  that  a  law  be  enacted 
making  the  state  board  of  education  a  state  board 
of  school  supply  commissioners,  such  board  to  have 
the  supervision  of  all  supplies  that  go  into  the 
schools  of  the  state,  to  regulate  prices,  etc.  It  is 
likely  that  the  trustees  at  their  meeting  to  l>e  held 
in  lndianap<3lis,  January  14th,  will  Ix?  urged  to 
adopt  the  s:iine  resolution.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  common  observation  to  all  who  have  had  anv 

• 

dealings  witii  the  school  question,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  drains  upon  the  sc*hr>ol  fund  in  the  state  is 
the  usek'ss  exjK'nditure  of  money  for  material  that 
is  practically  of  no  value.  So  many  cases  of  repre- 
hen>ible  dealing  on  the  part  of  school  trustees  and 
the  aj^rnts  of  school  supply  houses  have  come  to 
liglit  within  the  la.'st  few  months,  that  almost  every 
purchase  of  school  supplies  is  looked  upon  by  the 
p(;opl«'  with  suspicion.  Trustees  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  assist  in  every  way  in  surrounding  the 
purchase  of  supplies  with  conditions  that  will  en- 
title them  to  public  confidence.  Whether  it  is  the 
l>«'st  method  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is 
cK-ar.  however,  that  something  should  l>e  done. 

T*'  "TT  ')f 

We  expressed  the  hope  last 
IX-partiiH-ntof     ,„^,„j,^  j,,^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^  be 

SuiM-niitoiHU'iice.  ^^le  to  give  in  this  issue,  at 
least  the  provisional  program  of  the  Depaitment 
of  SuiKTintendenceof  the  X.  E.  A.  for  its  meeting 
at  Indianapolis  next  month.  The  program  is  not 
siiliiciently  settled,  however,  to  present.  Every- 
thing points  to  a  very  successful  meeting,  not  only  : 


in  point  of  attendance  but  in  interest  of  discussion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  Hoosiers  thmt 
Superintendent  W.  H.  Senour,  of  Franklin  county 
is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  County  iSuperintendents 

Round-table 

«  ♦  ♦ 

"How  Can  the  ^^^^  *^^^  subject  discussed  at 
Home  A88lst  ^^^^^^^  ^^J^^^^^  schools  in 
the  School?''    Brooklyn,  N.  \.,  on  the  after- 

n<x>n  of  November  17th  last. 
The  occasion  was  the  result  of  a  united  effort  to 
bring  together  teachers  and  parents  for  the  consid- 
eration and  discussion  of  common  interests.  Dr. 
Walter  B.  Gunnison,  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Principals*  Association,  appears  to  be  the  oz^nizer 
of  this  movement,  but  as  he  announces  no  copy- 
right upon  the  plan,  reference  is  made  to  it  here 
in  the  hope  that  similar  associations  may  be  formed 
elsewhere.  It  to<^  often  happens  that  parent  and 
teacher  unconsciously  antagonize  each  other  and 
thus  counteract  each  other's  inlluence  upon  the 
child — a  sad  result  that  might  be  avoided  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  if  teacher  and  pjirent  would  sim- 
ply try  to  understiind  each  other.  Let  parents  and 
teachers  and  the  board  of  education  get  together 
and  labor  in  greater  harmony  for  the  higher  wel- 
fare of  the  child. 

*  •*■  * 

The  township  trustees  of  Indiana 

Meeting'  of    ^^.j,j  j^^j^j  .^  meeting  at  Indianap- 

Townshlp     ^jjg    januarv   H-l.").     A   large  at- 

tendance  is  expected.,  and  the  meet- 
ing will  be  addressed  by  a  number  of  prominent 
educators  of  the  state.  This  meeting  will  be  of 
large  importance,  and  many  of  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  olfice  will  be  discussed.  The  office  of 
township  trustee  is  really  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant offices  in  the  state  ni  Indiana.  It  holds  in  its 
hands  many  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
and  these  iutercsts  demand  more  than  ordinarv 
care  and  intelligence  on  the  pan  of  the  incumbent. 

President      '"  connection   with  the  excellent 

likenessof]>r.  Swain,  which  we  take 

a\\ji  n.  pleasure  in  i)resenting  to  his  friends, 
s^anething  of  his  life  and  work  is  in  place  here. 
He  has  been  president  of  Indiana  University  since 
1803,  and  his  fine  presence  has  l>ecome  a  very  de- 
finite factor  in  the  educational  circles  of  the  state. 
During  these  three  years  he  has  visited  and  lec- 
tured in  everv  count v  in  the  state.  Possiblv  his 
interest  in  education  and  his  presence  at  so  many 
meetings  account  in  large  measure,  for  the  remark- 
able increase  in  attendance  at  the  university  during 
these  years.  The  numlx*r  hixs  grown  from  572  to 
879. 

llis  early  years  were  si>ent  in  school  in  the  coun- 
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try  and  working  on  a  farni.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Pendleton  Academy.  He  taught  two  terms 
of  school  in  the  country  before  entering  college, 
and  entered  the  State  University  in  the  fall  of  1879, 
graduating  in  1883.  On  graduation  he  wsa  elected 
instructor  in  mathematics  and  biology  in  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Daniel  Kirk  wood, 
then  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, and  to  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  at  that  time 
Professor  of  Biology,  and  the  inspiration  of  these 
two  men  has  been  a  great  factor  in  his  life.  In  1885 
he  was  elected  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
with  one  year's  leave  of  absence  to  study  in  P^in- 
burgh  University.  The  same  year  Mr.  Swain  mar- 
ried Miss  Fannie  H.  Morgan  of  Knightstown,  and 
they  spent  their  first  year  of  married  life  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  In  1886,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Kirk  wood,  Mr.  Swain  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor as  Professor  of  Mathematies  in  Indiana 
University.  This  position  he  continued  to  hold 
until  1891,  when  he  accepted  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University.  At  the  time  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Indiana  University  he  was  offered  the 
vice  presidency  of  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Swain  holds  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
from  Indiana  University,  and  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Wabash  College. 

He  has  written  numerous  scientific  papers  for 
the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  other  periodicals.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Indiana  St«te Teachers'  Association,  and  is  now 
pre:::ident  of  the  H igher  Education  Section  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 


■» 


Mr.  Frank  Leverett  of  the  United 
«^  1^^  "  States  Cieological  Survey,  spent 
HiUiiHlary      ^^^^  month  of  October  in  southern 

'  *  •  Indiana,  studying  the  drift  and 
the  disturbances  of  drainage  produced  by  the  glacial 
invasion ;  an  stated  in  the  preliminary  note  to  his 
article  on  the  (ilacial  iHjposits  of  Indiana  in  The 
Inland  Edicatok,  for  August,  189G,  the  glacial 
boundary,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  accompanying 
that  article  was  only  a  mde  approximation.  Fur- 
ther study  in  the  field  has  made  our  knowledge 
more  definite.  Mr.  Tx^verett's  latest  observations 
have  extended  the  limit  of  drift  in  southwestern 
Indiana  from  t<»n  to  thirty  miles  to  the  southeast. 
The  glacial  boundary  is  now  known  to  cross  the 
counties  as  follows:  central  Posev,  northwestern 
Vanderburg.  s<nitheastern  Gibson  and  Pike,  north- 
eastern Dubois,  central  Martin  and  eastern  Greene 
and  Owx'U  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Monroe.  Mr. 
Leverett  will  read  a  pai)er  upon  this  subject  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  at 
Wa.«hington,  Dec.  29-31. 


« Cribbing "  at    -According  to  the  old  theory 

the  student  who  practiced  dis- 
Harvara.  honesty  in  recitation  or  exam- 
ination was  himself  the  loser,  and  therefore  the 
professor  was  not  required  to  ask  too  carefully 
into  the  student's  methods.  But  there  has  been  a 
change  at  Harvard ;  the  faculty  has  resolved,  as  a 
new  way  to  correct  the  evil,  that  student*  who 
present  work  which  is  not  their  own  shall  have 
their  names  posted  upon  the  college  bulletin  board. 
The  plan  is  certainly  novel,  and  the  penalty  well- 
fitted  to  the  fault.  Beside,  sthe  effort  to  break  up 
the  practice  is  highly  commendable,  though  the 
scheme  reminds  one  just  a  little  of  the  solemn 
council  in  which  some  mice  resolved  to  fasten  a 
bell  around  the  neck  of  a  cat.  To  have  one's 
name  thus  publicly  posted  w^ould  surely  be  dis- 
honor enough  for  any  student  with  a  sense  of 
shame,  but  to  prove  guilt  would  seem  to  be  the 
difiicult  feature  of  the  plan.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  measure  is  designed  to  deter  nither  than  to 
punish. 


In  Cuba. 


The  confiict  grows  warmer.  The 
death  of  the  patriot  Maceo  seems  to 
rouse  the  insurgents  to  greater  daring,  while  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  traitorously  assassinated 
only  intensifies  Cuban  hatred  towards  the  Span- 
iards. Rumors  continue  to  assert  that  Wevler  has 
been  ordered  to  show  some  definite  progress  in 
subduing  the  insurrection,  or  to  come  home. 


* 


^  ,  ^  The  President's  message  will 

^^^^^"^  I  r''\  ^  ''  °^^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  The  In- 
>rf ^  ?***  ^  ^-^^'^  Educator  for  January 
^  *^'ssag:e.  reaches  its  readers,  but  as  one 

or  two  of  the  topics  there  treated  have  remained 
so  prominently  before  tlie  public,  reference  may 
properly  be  made  to  them  here.  The  subject  of 
greatest  interest  was  the  position  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  Cuba;  and  here,  as  throughout  themes- 
sage,  the  President  was  soundly  conser\'ative.  He 
maintains  that  the  Cuban  insurgents  have  failed, 
thus  far,  to  establish  anything  like  a  fixed  form  of 
government,  and  that  hence  there  can  be  no  re- 
cognition of  them  as  l^elligerents.  There  is  a  hint, 
however,  that  a  continuation  of  un warlike  atroci- 
ties may  imx>ose  upon  us  higher  obligations  than 
those  of  mere  neutralitv. 

Equally  conser\-ative  was  the  view  taken  of  the 
situation  in  Turkey,  although  the  President's  lan- 
guage was  vigorous  enough  to  arouse  the  Sultan's 
ire.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  class  in 
the  United  States  claiming  that  the  administration 
shirks  a  plain  duty  in  not  demanding  protection 
for  American  citizens  in  Turkey.  This  charge  is 
met  by  the  assertion  that  no  American  citizens 


'f.^ 
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\\\T^AtrA.    TL*er  r»=rj»rLS  ar»:  iv/r.- 


j-.r^p^r*-  /  rr.:ar-z;e«i   ::.  a   necarork   of    intrlcaie 


Iv.-th  rj  ranches  adjo'in:*:*!  on 
Tlire*-  Wf^kji      --^  jj.  .^  f, ,.  ^^  ^  holiiav  va.:a- 

•ir^  •;. ;-  !»-  I'.j.*  ^.^er::.  ::.f-  viz-.r*:-:.-  'ii5C-i.^:on  in 
::.■=:  -^.•.^•.';  ip-  r.  ::.-  C:'.ir.  i-^^ti.r..  S^r^tor- 
^'.^ rr.-: .-  r.  *".  ;  i  rr.  a  r. ■  i «  a '.  1  ir -r re  '*rad»: r«  :  r.  iperrc hes 
:  a  ::.  >-  '>-..:  zr r*:  r. :  r^r  ■- r*-.  d«r  t^ r*d  i  n z  :  r.d«=-pe r-- 
*T. >t  :  7  •  iia.  ar.i  d-e^Iarlrig  '•pair,  "an  •>i:i?aet 
f r , :. .  • : .  -:  :  a :/. ; !  y  • :  f  n^;  i  •:■  r.  ?. '  *  The  rr: il  a  l>  -^  y  :■  f 
thr  -^:.  iV  fjvor*  !r~;  ra^iical  actkr..  while  ^^re- 
\jlT':  '  • . :. r y  f- !Ti. \ y  itr r- le*  : h*-  rlgh t . ..f  the  U n itir^i 
SLat^T  •-.  :r.:f:rf-r*:,  >ioh  hitter  denrinciation  ha= 
rjiv:r^  .y  rer^d-re^i  the  SptiLUh  prews  irarn.Iy  h  ■*- 
ti!-  -:.  ir.ish  o:f:?:iiIi  ar«r  i.'iOre  calru.  b^t  n-'.-t  at 
all  :.-T-  rei  •«:  a.:cep?  th-?  F'rei^idtnt'a  offer  of  peat-*:- 


.     Or.r  of  ih^r  a^reez^er.te  that 
--         ^.  zrew  OTii  of  tr*e  reciprocitv 

-..       ^  nioverxient  a  few  vears  asro 

Pa>  Tonnage.        ^   .v   .  •    .  .1    i-  -  "  i 

^         wa*  tfiat  oetween  the  T.  r;i:r«l 

??^ir.-T  fir.'i  <  rermany  accjniin?  to  which  the  ve*- 

~-l-    :'  K)x'':.  r.ii^iori  were  to  l^ave  free  tntrancr  !<• 

t  h  •■  > .  r  -  .  f :  h  •;   t  her.    Th*  is  agree  me  nt  was  grea  1 1  y 

•o  'r.e  i'ivantcize  of  <  re  many,  whose  tonnage  d'jes 

wer*:  ::-■  r-r  tr.ar.  a  hiindr«^:d  times  ae  lar;ze  a*  ours : 

ye:,  i*.  o;.:»^ar«  that  she  has  not  kept  her  agree- 

::ier.: :  s:.»:  :.a*  i:**iffted  upon  charging  our  vessels 

for  ^.\. '.'■:.',. I  h-r  har'r^^rs.  in  spite  of  r^.peated  pro- 

t e  - •  s  h  y  ,  •:  r  zo  v »: m  me n : .     The  co TiSf:(\ ' :e nee  i*  t  hat 

the  prvs;':'::*!:  has  revoke^!  the  priviie-,;**.  and  ^ier- 

mar-y  •f.'.W  no**   p*ay  us  ah-.-^it  -*♦».•■■>  a  year   for 

the  --:    :'    ur  jA^na. 

♦  *  •*■ 

Soni«-tliinif  Xew  ''■'•*  '*'"'  '^■■^*' '-  '*'*  f'^"- 
,     ,.  .  .        ulacturtr  oi  silver  coins  that 

in  ♦  ounterfHts.  ^.^^^^j^  inore  .ilv-ir  than  the 

zer, •;::>:  ^ir.icle.  This  ia  rna^ie  p-^w-ible  and  profit- 
able :.y  •.:.-  low  market  price  of  silver,  and  the 
^over:. ::.-;;•.  :«  at  a  loss  to  know  how  t  •  ch»-«.^k  the 
cir;'; la ■.!-/:.  ••!  if.e  .-pririo'is  monev.  The  unlv  rem- 
edy  !:.  :-i  far  s'];?ze*ted  i-  the  use  of  a  new  device 
f  jr  :i:llli:.z  ti.e  edges  of  the  government  coins. 


m  

Th*:  Fn-nch  government  has 
i-.-ijwl  a  dwree  abolishing  alav»:*ry 
in  Ma^lagascar.  It  declares  all 
the  inhabitants  free,  forbid.*? 
traffy:  1:.  huuian  b»-ings,  nullifiea  every  contract 
providi:iz  f.-r   the  sale  of  i^ierson.*,  and  imposes 


Sla\<Ty 
K\Hi\\^\wi\  in 
MaflaKaM*}tr. 


,  ••:  - 


per^itir:«  :>r  vi-  latiocj  :-:  the  law  which  woold  be 
:r:p!r<i  in  •:asr'  of  seo:-nd  offen*-.  A&xher  decree 
relating  :•"'  '**!h  -jI?  pr:-h:fc:i5  intcrferenet  by  ic«ch- 
er?  in  p-:lit:oa:  aiiiir?.  ar.d  .irge*  in^cmKion  in  the 
French  lang^iage. 


HDUCATIOXAJL  IVFOB3CATIOy. 


Thr  //  ;•  .S'v.«  '  /  •>  -»..•".  a  very  creditable  ei^hl- 
jioge  puger,  :-  p'iclish-^:  by  ::.r  Trrre  Haute  High 
Sch'.-jl  p'ip:>  weirkly.  I^-r.  N:x>n  and  Walter 
Lybran-i  are  ::s  r-iit-r-.  ^V-  :r.:r;k  thai  enter- 
priser* ••:  :h>  k:r.*i  ••■iz:.:  *.■  'r.»r  vno  ••ir:»ge'l  by 
high  s:h-i  a::h  rltirs.  j-  ::.-y  have  a  large  e*ia- 
caiive  \a:->.-. 

The  ::.:  i-w:r.:rr  :i--=-::nz  :  :':.-  P  ilaski  C-.-finiy 
T«rai*ht=-r»"  A*~-:ia:: •■:.  iirir.z  :he  Th^inksgiving 
holi'iav-.  was  «>  r.duc-*-'i  i.v  '^  :>  rintendent  Red- 
dick,  with  Pr-f-ss-r  Th  Ti^a-  F.  M  nin  -f  Punlae 
Univ^-r->v.  and  Pr  •!r--r  F<i*s--::  •:  Iv-Pauw.  as 
i  n st  rjct'  'fv.  T  L t-  \\  •  rk  w  a s  v ►-  ry  : :  ^  • : .  L  appreciated 
hv  thv  :«ra«.'h»-r*. 

pr,-.:V-*..r  W.  J.  M'*nkha'>  ■  :  ti.v  Indiana  Uni- 
versity fa'.- :;ty.  wh-.  i*  at  Harvar».i  -n  a  leave  of 
al.»!*rnt--«-,  iius  brt-n  ••ffere'l  irie  j»-s:t:vn  "f  director 
of  tli»-  National  Musruii.  of  Sa*  l*a':l'.  P»razih  at  a 
verv  hands'. -me  silarv.  Mr.  M»riikhaus  is  a  verv 
str-ng  st'id^r-n:  and  w-.'-.M  t:!:  s-.u^h  a  f-.>?iti«'n  with 
creiiit  t--  hiinstrif  and  his  c-'ir.rry. 

E.  R.  ?fmith.  until  reoi-ntly  ::;».-  very  popular  and 
efficient  representative  of  ^jinn  vV  <."••..  i«  now  with 
Measr-.  I*.  C.  Heath  ^v  Co..  of  «;h:'?az»:-.  Mr.  Smith's 
territory  is  Indiana.  '  »hi..  and  Michigan.  He 
ha«  a  host  of  fri*rnds  an".'»ng*t  tht-  soh.X'l  people  in 
this  state  wh-  •  cntimi^r  ;  .•  w:-h  him  trie  highest 
success  in  whait.-ver  lie  Id  ••!  er.dt-avor  he  enters. 

Witi*  Novrmber.  ihr  P.-nland  high  school  be- 
gins I  lie  issue  of  a  n^rw  ai  .nthiy  j-  '-.inial  to  \^  called 
'*Thtr  High  >ciK-'l  Apr.-j"**."'  I;  i-^  a  neat  jnumal 
in  liiagazinr  fomj,  c-.-nsistii.^  ••!  sixteen  pages  and 
cover,  and  presents  a  very  int'-rt'-iing  array  of  con- 
tents. The  publication  v'f  sioii  a  i.»ai>er  affords  an 
excellent  field  for  practice  ii-.  writing  for  the  stu- 
dents conducting  the  sanu.-. 

The  teacher^  uf  Starke  C"'inty.  Indiana,  held  a 
ver\-  successful  mid-wint«'r  in»:^tinz  on  Fridav  and 

«  -  • 

.Saturdav.  L^ecember  IS-P*.  All  thr-  teachers  were 
present  but  two.  wlio  were  delaine*!  by  sickness. 
The  instriict'>rs  were  Professor  Arnold  Tompkins, 
of  the  Illinois  State  University,  and  Mr.  Ix>uis  D. 
Eichhorn  of  I^»gan«p'.»n,  Indiana.  .Superintend- 
ent W.  B.  .Sinclair  conducted  the  meeting. 

Saline.  Williamsiin  and  .T«>hns*:>n  c<>unties  held  a 
j'dnt  institute  at  Vienna.  Iilin>.>is.  November  27-28 
''>3.     The  principal  instructor  was  Professor  S.  £. 
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Harwood,  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uiiiver- 
fiity,  at  Carbondale.  Professor  Harwood  discussed 
"Reading  as  a  Means  of  Getting  Power,'*  **Xeed 
of  More  Professional  Training,"  **  Kinds  of  Incent- 
ives to  be  Placed  Before  the  Pupils,"  and  lectured 
upon  *'  Religion  in  the  Public  Schools." 

In  the  industrial  edition  of  the  Wet^tern  Stary 
of  December  17th,  we  find  a  fine  write  up  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Indiana.  Of  special  interest  is  a  page 
given  up  to  a  description  of  the  school  system  of 
that  city.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  picture  of  the 
High  School  building,  and  portraits  of  Superin- 
tendent Monroe  and  Profess(^r  Edward  G.  Bauman. 
The  schools  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
people  there  have  just  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  excellent  instructors  in  charge. 
We  note  with  interest  that  the  high  school  main- 
tains a  first-class  lecture  course. 

We  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  the  school 
manual  of  Johnson  county,  issued  by  Superintend- 
ent E.  L.  Hendricks.  It  is  very  carefully  prepared 
and  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the  uniform 
high  school  course  for  the  township  high  schools 
of  the  county.  Johnson  county  is  one  of  the  lim- 
ited number  in  the  state  in  which  the  township 
high  school  has  reached  a  high  grade  of  develop- 
ment. ( )nlv  one  other  uniform  course  for  town- 
ship  high  schools  has  reached  our  table,  that  pre- 
l)ared  by  the  principals  in  Huntington  county 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent. 

The  teachers  of  <  iibson  county,  Indiana,  held  an 
unusually  go(xl  and  enthusiastic  session  of  their 
Liteniry  Ass<)ciation  at  Princeton  November  27-28, 
ISlU).  There  was  a  full  attendance  and  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Camplx*ll,  Presi- 
dent A.  H.  Voder,  and  Superintendents  Church- 
hill  and  Peak.  The  music  for  the  occasion  was 
es|H'cially  gorxl.  There  vven»  vocal  solos  bv  Miss 
W(MKlruff  of  Oakland  (Mty,  and  the  Miases  Adelaide 
Hall,  Ellie  Kolb,  and  Laura  Pumphrey  of  Prince- 
ton ;  instrumental  si»lections  were  rendered  by  the 
Misses  Katharine  Riggs  and  Jessie  Wright  of 
Prini;('t<in.  Supi'rintendent  H.  W.  Niekamp  con- 
ducted the  UH'eting. 

The  Jaiuiarv  Kindenjartrn  Magazine,  published 
by  tlu'  Kindergarten  Lit<*rature  Onnpany,  1207 
AVonian's  Tt*nii)le,  Chicago,  devotes  considerable 
spaco  t<»  the  recognition  of  the  great  pioneer  Amer- 
ican t'ducator,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  whose  eighty- 
sixth  birth-dav  will  occur  Januarv  the  24th. 
There  is  a  frontispiece  portrait,  a  tribute  to  him 
by  Mr.  Janu'S  L.  Hughes,  and  an  article  on  '*Dr. 
Barnard  and  the  Kindergarten"  by  Professor  Will 
S.  Monroe.  This  number  of  the  Kl ndenjartm  Mng^ 
aziue  will  prove  very  interesting  to  teachers  who 
care    to    know    something    of    our    educational 


founders.  Henry  Barnard's  name  ranks  along- 
side of  the  name  of  Horace  Mann  in  educational 
work  in  this  country. 

The  teachers  of  Missouri  are  making  a  strong 
effort  toward  some  legislation  this  winter  for  bet- 
ter supervision  in  their  rural  schools.  A  commit- 
tee, composed  of  Messrs  R.  H.  Jesse,  A.  J.  Wray, 
J.  U.  White,  J.  D.  Elliff  and  F.  M.  Walters  was 
appointed  by  the  State  Teachers*  -dissociation  at 
its  last  meeting.  This  committee  has  prepared  a 
very  full  discussion  of  the  Missouri  system  with 
its  present  defects,  in  which  it  has  stated  what  it 
thinks  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  way  of  a 
remedy  for  these  defects,  and  has  sent  it  out  as  an 
appeal  to  teachers,  patrons  and  legislators  in  be- 
half of  the  rural  schools.  The  Missouri  school 
system  already  emt)odies  some  of  the  best  features 
of.modern  school  ideas,  and  if  it  may  have  incor- 
porated in  it  these  new  ideas  it  certainly  will  be 
one  of  the  strongest  systems  in  the  Union.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  Professor  Walters  as 
an  Indiana  man. 

The  American  Book  Company,  with  its  usual 
liberality,  is  sending  to  all  who  may  desire  it  a 
copy  of  the  school  calendar  for  1897.  This  calendar 
has  been  issued  by  this  house  for  several  years, 
and  is  always  awaited  with  pleasant  anticipations 
by  teachers.  For  the  pR»sent  year  the  calendar 
contains  some  special  features  in  addition  to  those 
of  former  years,  which  makes  it  especially  attract- 
ive. The  legal  and  other  holidays  in  all  the  states 
are  indicated,  the  names  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
United  States  government,  the  electoral  vote  of  all 
the  states  at  the  last  election,  an  estimate  of  the 
present  population  of  the  states  by  the  state  sclnx)l 
superintendents,  a  summary  of  recent  geographical 
events,  and  a  list  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study 
and  practice  in  English  by  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities.  The  calendar  is  beautifully  printed 
in  colors,  and  has  a  patent  adjustment  so  that  the 
leaves  are  easily  turned  and  preserved  instead  of 
being  torn  off,  as  in  ordinary  calendars.  Any 
teacher  may  secure  a  copy  free  by  applying  to  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati 
or  Chicago. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Hlinois 
Society  for  Child-Studv  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
an  assessment  of  fifty  cents  has  been  made  upon 
all  old  members  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  new 
publication  now  being  issued.  This  publication 
will  be  an  unusually  extensive,  interesting  and 
valuable  publication,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  will  unite  in  the  further  support  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  cause  which  it  represents.  In 
return  for  the  original  membership  fee  of  $1.00, 
each  membt^r  should  have  received  five  publica- 
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\ujn>.  Owing  to  the  need  of  funds  for  the  publi- 
cati<:>n.  the  nt- w  nuuil^r  can  be  sent  onlv  to  thuec 
wlin  iiav  the  asi?e?snient  fi*<*  of  tiftv  cents.  New 
members  can  secure  all  t»f  the  old  publication^:  by 
the  payment  of  the  memVx»r«liip  fee  of  $\.0(K 
Earlv  in  1S'.«7  a  new  svllabus  nf  directiong  and 
reading!?  in  child-study  will  be  pnrpared  fi»r  th<»se 
whvMh'sirt'  work  of  the  most  practical  kind.  This 
syllabus  will  be  sent  to  all  members  who  have 
paid  the  a^ei-ssment  Us-,  up<in  application.  It  will 
be  H'liT  to  other??  up«»n  tlu*  ]xiym<'nt  of  the  sum  i»f 
ten  ct'His  to  cover  the  cost  of  jiriiiting.  Numbers 
of  tlii"*  yyllabus  will  Ix*  funii.-hed  at  r\'duced  rates. 
Addnss  C.  ( ".  \'an  Liew.  S'cn-tary  and  Treasurer 
Illint.is  S<niftv  for  Chi  Id -Stud  v,  Ni»rmal.  111. 

Book  Revikws. 


TRIOONOKETBT  FOB  BEGINNERS.  By  J.  B.  Lock. 
Bevised  bj  John  A.  Killer.  New  York :  The  Kae  KU- 
Ian  Companj.    Price.  $1.10. 

< 'n».-  "f  the  gn.-atest  evils  of  manv  elemeniarv 
text-V«i«.»k.-  is  that  of  leading  the  student  to  fonu 
wp-iiir  Conceptions — conceptions  that  must  be 
wholly  or  partially  changed  in  later  study.  In 
this  h'Kik  great  care  has  l)een  exercised  against 
suih  i-rror.  and  it  is  evincfd  thn.ughout  tlie  work 
tljjii  the  autln.»r  saw  his  subjfcl  in  relation  to  its 
kindn'd. 

Th«-  <;Vfilution  (»i  the  subji.-ct-matter  is  cli-ar.  and 
fonibly  put.  as  shown  by  the  many  rigid  ppK.fs 
foi  tilt-  establishment  of  fundamental  formuhe 
111  thi^  omnection.  it  i.-  noticeable  that  njany  of 
\]if  ]»r««iH.citions  an*  formulated,  and  then  left  as 
fXi-p-i*!'- for  the  .student.  This  jjrocedun*  is  viry 
(•oimiM-iidal^l*'. 

Tii'Te  nn-  many  practical.  ;jradrd  exeR-ises 
lhr«»'i;jrhout  lliv  l>«Hik.  And  In-Mdrs  b*'inganele- 
m<ntaiv  t«.-xt  on  IMam*  Trigon«»nKtrv,  there  an- 
two  chapters  on  Spherical  Tri;rononi»'try,  and  one 
on  Inv«-!H;  Trigonometric  Functions.  I^»gariih- 
mic  and  Trig<;nomelric  taMrs  huvt?  bei-n  inserted, 
calculated  ti.i  five  phuvs  of  decimals. 

.T.  W.  .<. 


FIRST  TEAB  IN  OEBlf  AN.  By  I.  Keller,  Profeuor  of 
German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York.  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago :  American  Book  Co.  290  pagei,  cloth. 
12  mo.    Price  $1.00, 

rroicss«jr  Keller  has  recognized  two  difficulties 
that  occur  to  Americans  cf>mmencing  the  study  of 
(^ennan  :  the  tendency  first  to  emphasize  inflei*- 
tione  and  grammatical  i)rinciplep,  second  to  slight 
these  in  favor  <»f  what  is  called  the  natund  or  imi- 
tative method.  The  f(»nner  is  apt  to  cremate  a 
dislike  for  the  studv  while  the  latter  results  in 
imiH-rfect    knowledge.      Manifestly    neitlier   ex- 


treme is  profitable,  yet  tlu^re  are  good  and 
tial  features  in  each  svsteni.  and  it  is  these  thai 
the  author  attempts  to  combine  in  his  fint  tht 
btN.)k.  The  selection  to  be  read  is  made  the  bin 
of  the  lesson,  and  from  it  are  derived  the  grammik- 
ical  principles  which  are  involved.  This  practiol 
application  of  grammar  and  infiection  appears  to 
l«e  the  characteristic  feature  «»f  the  book.  The 
simpler  inflections  are  given  in  an  appendix,  while 
the  mori-  irregular  ones  are  pn»perly  enough  i^ 
served  for  a  s«-ci»ndbuok. 


PLANTS  AND  THEIB  CHILDBEN.  Bj  Kn.  Wm.  Stnr 
Dana.  New  York.  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  :  AmtriMi 
Book  Co.    265  pagei.    Price  65  centi. 

We  predict  for  thi.s  b<>»k  the  accomplishment  of 
the  author's  aim.  namely,  to  teach  reading,  fo 
amuM-.  and  to  instruct.  In  each  chapter  the  liv«t 
of  variou>  ])lant!!  an*  wovi-n  into  stories  that  must 
entertain  and  fa.^cinate  the  child  like  the  stories  of 
n-al  ix»rsonH.  In  the  <  hchard.  Sei*d  .Siilbc«t£, 
."^ume  ('ou.'^insof  the  Apple,  and  A  IliimpViacked 
Plant  r»aby.  an-  titles  oi  chapters  wiiich  indicate 
the  style  of  the  Work.  The  si«»ries  n»ad  like  fairy 
tales,  but  all  the  while  Mrs.  Pana  is  teaching  the 
true  habits  and  principles  of  growth  in  plant  life 
and  doin^'  a  gn-at  "li-al  tt»  ;iwaken  in  tlu*  child  cor- 
rect powers  of  observation,  and  a  love  of  nature 
studv.  The  volunje  i.«<  pri»iusi.-lv  illustnited  with 
drawing^!  bv  Alice  .losrjjhine  Sniith. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.    Jamei  Snllj.     Hew  York: 
D.  Appletoo  ft  Company.    527  pagei.    Price.  $8.50. 

>ince  the  awak«-ning  in  ilii*  direction  much  lit- 

eniime  has  U.-en  jmhlishetl  ••n  ihe  subject.    Nearly 

every  plla^e  has  U'cn  written  uihim  by  investigate 

i»r>.    TnHiks  with  ob.-crvations  l»y  iheex]>frt.  boi^ks 

]iv  motluTs.  1 ks  .•irieiiii fu"   :in«l    books   popular 

have  been  offeretl  to  the  .-tudeiil  antl  the  public. 

<'hiM-sindy  laboratories    have    Ikvu   establishinl; 

child-stud V  S'H'ieties  or''aiiized:  child-stud v  clubs 

foriiieil;  the  ediicati«»nal  wi»rM  has  seemingly  faced 

alniut.     And  all  of  tliis  i-  all  right.     Out  of  the 

abundance  of  things  that   are  ilone  in  the  name 

of  ehilil-Mutly  surely  the  U-st  thing  to  do  will  be 

found:  and  all  this  >\\r  and  study,  and  all  these 

fad>  ami  rxpeiiment^  will  ^u^•l>  help  us  know  the 

truth.     The   fact    that    the   most    prominent    psy- 

chol«»gi.-is  «»l'  the  w<nl<l   havt-  taken   hold  of  the 

work  and  have  shown  tliat  chi Id-stud v  has  a  \'erv 

important  jiliu'e.  indeed,  in   the   new  psychology, 

which   is  genetic,    has  di^nitie<l   the   movement. 

The  very  best  literature  on  tlie  subject  has  been 

contributed  by  <;.  >tan]ey  Hall  and  J.  Mark  Raid- 

win  in  thi^  country,  and  by  Perez,  Preyer  and 

Sully  in  KiirojK".    One  ••!  the  U'St  books  in  many 
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wiija  on  the  subject  wliich  the  year  just  closing 
produced  is  Sludiei  of  Oiildhood. 

Tliia  book  is  at  once  scientific  and  popular.  It 
can  be  rend  and  enjoyed  by  tbe  average  reader. 
In  fact,  one  seldom  comes  upon  so  readable  a  book. 
It  will  !«  enjoyed  by  parents  and  teachers,  and 
will  be  equally  helpful  to  both.  A  few  of  the 
chapters  appeared  in  the  Popi'lar  Scitnte  MonlhUj, 
but  the  large  part  of  the  book  will  be  new  to 
Atnerican  readers.  In  hia  introduction  the  author 
traces  tlu;  child  in  literature,  and  mentions  Rous- 
seau, Wordsworth,  Blake,  Stevenson,  Dickens, 
Hugo,  Swinburn,  Preyer,  Darwin  and  others.  He 
allows,  too,  the  importance  of  child-study  to  the 
naturalist,  the  psychologist,  the  anthropologist, 
and  to  the  educator.    He  says : 

Till'  mndcrii  ivurUI.  u'lilk-  criTtlDR  tlur  Lhllil  iiilimn  r>lij(i^t 
<>r  lU'sihi'iic  nnitunplailiiii,  whlk-  brlni;liiH  to  In'Hr  mi  him 
till'  ImiriH.'yi'  lump  of  si'Ienlifli-  ohwrvatlon,  Iws  bcnime 
Riri'ly  tniiiMcd  liy  the  iiiuiiiiiiUiiU'  ptoldpm  ot  n«rlujt  him. 
Wliiil  wiiK  «n<v  H  iiiittUT  ■>{  liistliiPl  mill  uiithlulcliiK  niltr-cil- 
Ihiniili,  hBH  lHii)inc  the  iiuhiccl  ot  |>rotoaii<l  aiiil  i>vr|>1i*xtn)[ 
i1<M-iiw.lim.    Mtithfrs— Ihi.-  liRht  mniil  inothvrx.  tliat  is— [ti-1 

wlilcli  (bi-r  ui>  callifl  ugwD  lo  •lln-^.t  liilo  tlu-  Htfu  nMil  ti> 
niiiiiliiHid.  Ami  |>niti'<4il(iiuil  teiiGlwni,  mure  [wrtivularl}'  Ihu 
l>Pt;ltin(-iN  III  (lir  wiirk  ■>!  [KlnlQK.  whom  irnrk  \f  In  luiini'  tc- 
i^'i'lsilii-iiiiwtillinpiiltaiulthiiiiioMhnnoiiraMv.hiii-GFomD 
tn  M'l'  Iliut  II  i-lrar  lnKl|{ht  InlO  i-liild'HnturC  and  Its  Kiioninnc- 
oiiK  ]niiri'Tiii.'iitx.  muHt  |in'i'i><li!  any  intplligeni  Httrmi't  (u 
wiirk  iH'ncllvliillir  uihoi  (hie  nnlurc. 

Th.' .ilmTraii.iii  wliii-li  \*  toluithcr  uiwUTSlniiiliiia,  wliti'li 
I.'  to  lie  wvi'lXillili!  (u  Kclpnro,  InUKl  ilwll  be  M'liriiliflc.  1'hat 
Ik  til  my.  It  niiii't  tw  al  tmcK  gtiMttl  by  (nnkiKiwlcdKc, 
s[>i'i'Eiilly  rlircr'tiil  tii  what  In  vsaciilUl  In  u  pbtnumfiinri  nml 
ItK  I'urniuiiiliiici'  iir  l'lln[lItiDn^  and  |icrf(i>tly  oxart.  ][  iiriy- 
iHuly  -uiiiHiwa  this  l(>  Ih'  unsy.  lit-  «hi>uUI  lln-t  try  Ills  haiul  nt 
thi-  n-iirk.iiiiil  llii'ii  ivinparp  what  In- hup  Mvn  with  what 


If  III 


lI  till' 


Bi-iilty 


iiHliflratliiliK  III  n  nautl  r 
rliaps  HiiitWiT.  fnr  lhi>  xu 
thi'  olftprinK  of  fhil'l 


With  the  spirit  indic:itod  in  these  quotations  the 
author ln'tfins  his  di!<cusKion  with  "The  age  of  Im- 
a^iination.''  Of  the  miiiiy  interesting  chapters  in 
the  Ixiiik  [Hsrhaps  tlie  two  entitled  "  Extracts  from 
a  FiithiT's  Piary,"  and  "George  Sand's  Child- 
liipi>ti,"  may  pnivc  nmst  lUlractive  to  the  general 
reader.  Tll(^  entire  book  is  certainly  a  valuable 
ti>tiiriliiiiion  to  ehild-.-ludy  literature. 

F,  M.  S. 

IMHANA  State  ItOAitii  (Questions  von 

Dl-X'EMItr.Ii,  WITH  IHSCUSSIONH. 

I.ITKIi.MtY  IlKVIEW. 


2SKTh1 


diwrlbv  brlrlly  thp  rulins  lilm  whirh  i^ii- 
^. -t   -,....,....-_      ,^.-.,.„     ■-nidation. 
ilastiiRle 


t.    Cuin)>arp  uiiii  cnnlnwt  anrlcnt  clvHtntlon  with   Ihiit  iif 

luiHlern  Eurwio. 
.'>.    "Moilerndvilizuttun  iKtbu  pnidurt  iif  what  han  inini' 

before  "    ExplHln  thin  igiiotnllou  anil  ftlvi'  mnnt  illiis. 

tralioiiii  of  It*  nii-aolnfc. 
II.    How  doFS  Oulnrt  anxiunt  for  the  toiupnniry  iirciKcvsnl 

anclml  I'lviliialluiii',  anil  forthi- pvrmaiieut  pro^ri'Kt 

of  modpni  Eiiro|wan  clvllliatloiui? 
B.    IH'!«rll>e  In  si'nml  (hF  )Ulun>  n[  Uip  Rimiaii  cinplrc,  ami 

stalp  In  what  IniiiortBiK  iiartlmlar  Itx  Kim-nimi'iit 

.lirrrml  from  Ihsf  ul  the  Unltiil  SmUmi. 

1.  lie  distinguishing  feature  was  that  it  was 
very  completely  dominated  by  a  single  thouBlit; 
or  in  other  words,  that  there  was  little  diversity, 
but  great  "  unity  of  character."  There  wore  not 
niativ  channels  of  thought  and  life  atuongst  the 

fsople,   but  nil  life  was  cast  in  a  single  mold, 
hia  destroyed  variety,  and  consequently  destroyed 
progress. 

2.  The  theocratic  form  of  government  is  thnt 
form  in  which  the  power,  both  civil  and  religioni', 
is  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  priesthood.  In  this 
form  the  whole  life  ot  the  people, — the  social,  re- 
ligious, industrial,  political,  is^irected,  controlled, 
and  jealously  guarded  by  the  religious  body  or 
priesthood. 

Tn  the  earliest  staees  of  society  it  aided  in  polit- 
ical and  intellectual  advancement  of  thejVic  in 
Hociety.  But  such  an  oi^ni^ation  has  always 
tended  to  place  thought,  culture,  atid  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  people.  In  short,  it  haa  al- 
ways been  against  the  'democratic  tide"  of  in- 
tellectual aiuf  x>olilical  advancement. 

3.  Tlie  ruling  idea  which  controlled  Greek  civ- 
iliaatjon  was  tliat  of  indo-idnaihin,  of  democracy 
in  itc  extremest  form. 

That  of  I^ypt  was  theocracy — the  rule  of  a  sin- 
gle class,  namely,  the  priests, 

III  botli  countries  the  rule  of  a  tingle  idea  Inl  to 
lliHrJinaJ  downfall. 

Tn  each  country  the  entire  life  was  directed  into 
a  single  channel,  and  hence  lackrd  tialanre. 

Ill  Kgypt,  the  life  g^rew  slowly,  and  then  slowly 
becanie  tori>id  and  lifeless. 

In  Greece  the  life  grew  rapidly,  and  soon  rose 
in  great  brilliance,  but  liecaiise  of  tbeir  intoDse 
in<Kdualism,  wen  iinabie  lo  imilf  and  form  a  com- 
pact national  government,  and  soon  fell  into 
political  decay. 

4.  Ancient  civilization  was  one-sided,  modern 
civilixHtion  is  many-sided;  the  former  was  ruled 
by  single  ideas,  the  latter  by  a  diversity  of  ideas. 

'The  ancient  civilization  progressed  for  a  time 
and  then  decayed  ;  modern  Europe  still  continues 
to  progress  ;  tfieoiie  tended  to  despotism,  the  other 
lo  democracy ;  ancient  life  was  (or  o»c,  the  modern 
life  is  for  all. 

■5.  This  means  that  every  age,  people,  nation, 
generation,  has  contributed  somethii^  to  that  gen- 
eral stock  of  refinement,  culture— whether  male- 
rial,  scieniific,  moral,  religious  or  political^  which 
we  take  in  the  sutn-total  and  call  civilisation.  It 
means  that  the  present  is  made  up,  as  it  were,  of 
concentric  circles  which  represent  all  that  baa 
been  contributed  by  all  anterior  ages  lo  the  pres- 
ent in  the  wayof  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

6.  He  accounts  for  the  former  by  saying  they 
were  dominated  by  single  ideas,  which  finally 
crushed  individual  tliouglit,  anil  thence  pn^ress. 

He  accounts  for  the  latter  by  saiing  that  they  are 
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kept  permanently  progressive  through  the  struggle 
of  many  ideas,  none  of  which  are  able  to  gam  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  others ;  but  which  stim- 
ulates each  other  by  their  stniggles. 

7.  The  Roman  Empire  was  essentially  a  muni- 
cipal government  ;i.  e.,  it  was  the  government  of 
Rome  as  a  city,  extended  farther  and  farther  till  it 
reached  over  the  then  civilized  world. 

The  most  important  particular  in  which  it  dif- 
fered from  the  United  States  was  that  it  never  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  the  idea  of  representation  of 
the  various  parts  in  one  common  central  govern- 
ment. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  How  does  the  clause  differ  from  the  phrase?    Illustrate 

2.  State  the  use  of  each  word  in  the  foUowlne:    "(Jreen 

leaves  were  here ;  hut  'twas  the  foilagc  of  the  ro<?ks, 
the  hirch,  the  yew,  the  holly,  and  the  hrig^ht  green 
thorn ;  with  hanging  islands  of  rcs])lcndent  furze." 

3.  Illustrate  in  sentences  four  uses  of  adverl)s. 

4.  Illustrate  difference  between  the  formation  of  the  pos- 

sessive case  singular  and  the  possessive  case  plural. 

Explain. 
6.    Use  the  expressions  '*  little  "  and  "  a  little,"  and  explain 

the  distinction. 
6.    State  some  ways  and  means  of  correcting  the  written 

language  of  pupils. 

1.  The  clause  has  a  subject,  predicate,  and  cop- 
ula ;  the  phrase  has  not.  The  clause  may  be  used 
in  the  sentence  with  the  value  of  a  single  word, 
but  it  is  not  always  so  used ;  the  phrase  is  always 
used  in  the  sentence  with  the  value  of  a  single 
word.  The  tree,  which  was  large,  was  covered  with 
moss,  and  large  blossoyns  adorned  the  sides  of  the  trunk. 

2.  The  word,  "  green,'*  is  an  adjective  and  mod- 
ifies the  word,  "leaves.**  The  word,  **  leaves,**  is 
a  noun  and  is  used  as  the  principal  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  first  clause.  The  word,  **  were  **  is 
the  copula  of  the  first  clause  and  the  word,  "  here,** 
is  the  predicate.  The  word,  "but,**  is  a  conjunc- 
tion, expressing  the  relation  of  opposition  between 
the  two  coordinate  thoughts.  The  word,  *'*t,**  is 
the  subject  of  the  second  clause.  The  word,  "was,** 
is  the  copula.  The  word,  "the,**  modifies  the 
word,  **  foliage,**  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
predicate  of  the  second  clause.  The  word,  "of,'* 
18  a  preposition  and  shows  the  relation  between 
the  idea  expressed  bvthe  word,  "foliage,*'  and  the 
ideas  expressed  by  the  words,  "rocks,"  "birch," 
"yew,**  "holly,*  and  "thorn,"  which  are  the 
principal  words  in  the  prepositional  phrase.  The 
word,  "and,**  is  a  conjunction,  expressing  the  re- 
lation between  ideas  of  equal  rank.  The  words, 
"  bright  green,"  are  used  Jis  an  adjective  modifier 
of  the  word,  "thorn,**  and  should  be  written  with 
a  hyphen.  The  word,  "with,**  is  a  preposition. 
The  word,  "hanging,**  is  an  adjective  modifier  of 
the  word,  "islands,"  which  is  the  principal  word 
of  the  prepositional  phrase.  The  word,  "of,**  is 
a  preposition.  The  word,  "resplendent,"  is  an 
adjective  modifier  of  the  word,  "^furze,"  which  if* 
the  principal  word  of  the  prepositional  phrase. 

3.  Four  uses  of  the  adverb  are  as  follows : 

( 1 . )  To  modify  a  pure  verb ;  e.  g.,    The  child 

is  not  large. 
(2.)  To    modify    an    adjective;    e.   g..     The 

stream  is  crceedirnjly  beautiful. 
(3.)  To  modify  an  adverb;  e.g.,    The  Pi)eak- 

er  talked  reri/  rapidly. 
(4.)  To  modify  an    attributive  verb;  e.  g.; 

The  soldiers  fought  hravefy. 

4.  The  possessive  case  singular  is  formed  by 
adding  the  apostrophe  and  s  to  the  word,  except 
in  cases  in  which  such  a  combination  would  make 


hissins  sounds  difficult  of  pronunciation,  in  which 
cases  the  apostrophe  only  is  added ;  e.  e.,  Tom*8, 
Moses*.  Tne  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  add- 
ing the  apostrophe  only  when  the  plural  ends  in  s ; 
e.  g.,  boys*;  and  the  apostrophe  and  s  when  the 
plural  does  not  end  in  s ;  e.  g.,  children's. 

5.  The  expressions  may  Be  used  as  adjectives ; 
e.  g..  Little  time  isreauired,  a  little  time  isrec^^uired. 
There  is  a  shade  of  aifference  in  the  meaning,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  examples ;  the  expression,  "lit- 
tle,** being  less  definite  than  "a  little.**  About 
this  same  difference  in  meaning  exists  in  other 
uses. 

6.  The  teacher  should  examine  it  whenever  she 
can.  This  is  the  best  way  ;  older  pupils  may  assist 
the  teacher  in  correcting  the  written  work  of 
younger  pupils.  The  teaciier  may  have  the  pupils 
exchange  work  while  she  goes  over  it  carefully 
with  them,  the  pupils  marking  all  the  mistakes 
they  find  as  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  gives  the 
work  correctly.  This  is  a  diflicult  problem  but  in 
some  way  the  teacher  must  hold  the  children  re- 
sponsible for  their  written  work  if  much  benefit 
is  to  be  derived  from  it. 


SCI ENTI FIC   TEMPERANCE. 
{Select  fire.) 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  things  with  which  wines,  Ixters  an<l 

other  liquors  are  adulterated?  What  is  meant  1»y 
absolute  alcohol?  What  is  meant  by  SO^^  and  70^, 
alcohol  ? 

2.  Is  water  a  food?    Why? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  a  true  drink? 

4.  Why  does  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  cause  the  heart  to 

degenerate  into  fatty  tissue?  Does  alcohol  affect  all 
the  muscles  in  a  similar  way,  oris  the  heart  the  only 
muscle  thus  affected? 

5.  Is  Itear  as  dangerous  used  as  a  boverage  as  distillc<l 

li(luor^?    (five  reasons  for  your  answer. 
f>.    What  becomes  of  nicotine  when  tobacco  is  smoked  ? 
7.    How  does  tht;  way  in  which  tobacco  causes  thirst  differ 

from  the  way  in  which  ahnthol  pnslnces it? 

1.  On  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  wines, 
Major  C.  B.  Cotton,  formerly  a  wholesale  liquor 
dealer  of  New  York,  in  contnbutions  to  the  Voice, 
said  :  "  In  coloring  wines,  either  fictitious  or 
foreign,  when  deficient  in  color,  we  use  for  a  fawn, 
vellow  or  cherrv  color,  tincture  of  saffron,  tumeric 
or  safflower;  for  amber  or  deep  brown,  burned 
sugar  coloring.  Cochineal,  with  a  little  alum, 
gives  a  pink  color  ;  beet  root  and  red  saunders,  a 
red  color;  the  extract  of  rhatany  and  logwood, 
and  the  juices  of  elder-berries  and  bilberries  a  i)ort 
wine  color. 

"Sometimes  our  wine.s  become  muddv — or  in  our 
parlance,  "sick*' — and  we  have  to  fine  or  "re- 
cover** them.  For  this  purpose  we  use  the  white 
of  an  egg,  isinglass,  hartshorn  shavings,  or  pair 
sweet  glue  ;  for  heavy  wines,  sheep's  or  bullock's 
blood.  Gypsum  is  used  to  fine  niuddy  white  wine?, 
also  sugar  of  lead  and  bisulphite  of  potassium. 
When  we  find  a  lack  of  flavor,  we  use,  ac<X)rdinff 
to  circumstances,  burned  almonds  or  the  essential 
oil  to  give  a  nutty  flavor,  and  rhatany,  hino,  or 
oak  sawdust,  or  bark,  with  alum,  to  give  astrin- 
gency.  To  impart  the  fine  flavors  we  use  orris 
root,  orange  blossoms,  neroli  violet  petals,  vanilla, 
cedrat,  sweet  brier,  cardamon  seed.s,  quinces,  elder 
berries  or  cherry  laurel.  When  our  wines  need 
improving,  we  use,  in  sherry,  Madcria  and  port, 
almond  flavorings,  rhatany  and  catechu,  with 
honey  or  glycerine.  For  mwftiiiens  we  use  sweet 
oil  or  almond  oil,  fresh  burned  charcoal,  bread 
toasted  black,  or  bruised  nmstard  seed.  For  ropi- 
ness,  the  bruised  berries  of  the  mountain  ash, 
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catechu,  chalk,  milk  of  lime,  aod  calcined  oyster 
shells  are  uaed,  and,  if  very  bad,  we  uee  litharge." 

Malt  liquors  are  adulterated  with  molasBes, 
honey,  licorice^  vitriol,  quaaaia,  oocculua  indicuH, 
graine  of  paradiae,  (luinia  pepper  and  opium. 

Spirituous  liquors  are  adulterated  with  tannic 
acid,  acetic  acid,  p yrol igneous  and  pyroxy  lie  acids, 
the  oil  of  creosote,  glucoee,  essence  of  angelica, 
oil  of  vitriol,  etc. 

Absolute  alcohol,  theoretically,  is  perfectly  pure 
alcohol.  But  practically  the  commercial  article 
known  as  "absolute  alcohol "  contains  some 
water.  80  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent,  alcohol  mean 
respectively  alcohol  containing  60  per  cent,  and 
"0  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol  and  20  percent,  and 
30  per  cent  of  water.. 

2.  No.  Because  it  does  not  teed  tissue  or  re- 
plenish force. 

3.  To  fumiah  a  fluid  in  which  the  blood  cor- 
puscles and  other  nuitter  may  be  floated  through 
the  body. 

4.  Because  alcohol  retards  the  oiidation  of  the 
carbonaceous  matters  of  the  system,  and  allows 
them  to  accumulate  in  the  form  of  inert  fat.  Then 
the  cells  of  the  muscle  are  replaced  by  the  fat  par- 
ticles. Something  of  the  same  nature  takes  place 
in  other  muscles. 

5.  Yes.  Because  it  is  used  more  r^ularly,  thus 
keeping  the  system  saturated. 

f>.  It  is  largely  drawn  into  the  mouth  and  throat 
by  the  emoke,  where  it  is  ia  a  position  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system.  It  also  collects  in  the 
bowls  and  stems  of  pipes  and  holders. 

T.  Tobacco  produces  thirst  by  wasting  saliva 
and  parching  the  throat.  Alcohol  produces  thirst 
by  actually  absorbing  the  water  from  the  system. 

SC'IENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 
t  *pralu  ot  the  »nb]pots  ot  nludy  in  the 


itTe  world.-  w 
onv  ol  the  D 

tton.  show  thM.  MuaiM  pn)pt..^,  

^veol  \he  monl  world  lo  the  pupil. 

In  ««-  «nd  roiillie  lh«l  Iht  worfd  ha 

hateO^loii  his  behavior  ml) 


Herbnrl  dcclai 


ptcled 
of  KduMilon. 


5.    What  arc  the  i-femciit"  ot  lujund  moral  cbaraclerT 
«.    BCfildcH  k-ading  the  pupil  to  punue  n  coane  of  study 
rcgiilarlf  and  ayHiematlcallir,  what  may  Iho  ti/hool  do 
10  educate  the  moral  nnlUTe  ol  Ibc  child? 

1.     Herbart's  idea  is  that  nioral  charader  is  the 

Sreat  purpose  of  school  education.  Character 
tiilding  IB  the  end  of  education,  and  all  other 
things  are  subordinate.  The  child  has  a  triple 
nature,  and  through  tliia  threefold  power  he  is  to 
take  in  the  world  of  nature  and  man.  Now  the 
subjects  of  study  will  nve  knowledge;  they  will 
cultivate  the  emotions,  out  the  largest  effect  will 
be  upon  the  performing  side  of  the  child-nature. 
.4nd  this  concrete  side  of  consciousneaB  is  the  baeis 
of  cliaracter — it  is  character.  In  the  lifjhtof  hie 
moral  revelation  as  it  comes  through  his  studies 
will  hie  actions  he  performed. 

'.'.  Oei^raphy  as'a  nature'study  will  reveal  the 
truth  in  nature  and  her  laws.  The  studentcannot 
fail  to  recognize  principles  that  are  eternal;  and 
these  principles  recognized  and  verified  cannot 
fail,  in  turn,  to  have  their  effect  in  strengthening 
his  character, 
3.    It  should  lead  him  to  wcigli  the  act*  that  he 


a  class  BiudytUB  the 


performs  with  regard  to  their  probable  effects,  and 
BO  make  him  a  more  rational,  self-directive  crea- 

4.  Yes.  Tlie  very  nature  ot  the  human  being 
points  to  moral  worth  as  his  destiny. 

5.  The  recognition  that  the  good  self  is  abso- 
lutely obligatory.  The  conscious  choice  of  good 
motives.  The  constant  performance  of  acts  carry, 
ing  out  good  motives. 

6.  Direct  his  impulses  so  that  a  complete  syB- 
tem  of  good  deeires  will  always  be  present  to 
choose  from.  Lead  him  lodoby  doing  and  to  do  by 
tnowing, 

READING. 

1.  Show  how  a  . 

claM  (0  team,  wlt'iiout  help  fr 

KordH  vrntt,  Irar.  bail,  tpraid  naa  avKuce.  n 

2.  "The  great  end  In  reading  is  lo  giie  the  child  readlnf 

in  get  ting  the  tboughtoiit  of  printed  and  writd 

laiiguage.    If  the  thought  Is  fully  coniprehen<le<l,  II 

oraleipransion  of  it  Iseoinparativclyeasy."    Dlsrii 

Ihoabovc  quotation  luUy.  ic 

U.    Select  some  lesson  well  linnwN   in  vn..  .nd  .iqi,.  >h... 

tcntot  prniaralion  nt 

lesson  Ihe  first  time. 

i.    Dlscues  the  prornfiUItm  ol  same  lesion.  in 

6.    Discuss  the  ti^ipftnifum  of  same  lesson.  lo 

6.    Rcail  a  nelectioii  to  the  County  Superintendent.  oO 

1.  All  the  sound  elements  that  enter  into  the 
words  in  the  second  list  are  in  the  first  list.  By 
recombining  these  known  elements  the  new  words 
are  reached. 

2.  The  first  sentence  stales  well  the  immediate 
end  to  be  reached  in  reading  work  while  the  second 
states  the  fundamental  basts  for  all  true  oral  read- 
ing. There  is  some  danger  of  placing  the  wrong 
kind  of  emphasis  on  the  last  assertion,  and  jump- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that  since  it  is  true,  practice 
in  oral  reading  is  not  necessary.  No  greater  mis- 
take could  be  made.  If  it  is  held  in  mind  that 
the  end  ot  all  reading  work  centers  around  the 
idea  of  "  comprehending  the  thougfit,"  the  teacher 
will  have  the  key  to  success  in  this  subject. 

3.  4  and  5.  In  the  November  Educator  we  com- 
mented on  the  general  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
in  this  question.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  generally  used  with  a  definite  meaning  at- 
tached, and  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  available 
space  for  illustration  in  this  issue  is  limited,  we 
will  attempt  to  present  at  length  our  understand- 
ing ot  these  terms  with  extended  illustrations  in 
the  February  number. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Show  clearly  wliv  It  is bettiT  louse  llirei' olijecUof  .mc 

kind.  In  teaching  the  number  three,  than  lo  iiw  three 
dilTereul  klnilii. 

2.  Show  how  the  principle  of  appreciation  can  be  u»ed  In 

the  teaching  ot  numher>. 
H     Discum  the  number  sli  under  the   following   heads: 

Preparation,  prcscntallon.appllcalioa. 
.|.    What  Is  the  net  i»x  in  a  town  whow  taxable  property  is 

■Messed  at  HW.OW,  at  12  mills  per  itnlUr.e  per  cent. 

Iwingpald  for  colleetlnR  T 
j     How  many  feet,  board  measure,  eat-h  lioard  18  inches 

wide,  can  be  c:ut  from  a  siiuare  log  W  leel  long.  IN 

ini'hes  wide  and  9  inches  thick,  allowing  %  Inch  for 


.V  physician  bought  2  pounds  9  oun 


7.  Show  how  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundanienlal 

principals  In  arithmetic  Is  necessary  to  the  mastery 
of  ratio;  of  proportion. 

8.  y'i.^xjO  KKH-a->"  <  50"  «  W=  ? 

1.    By  using  three  objects  of  one  kind  the  unity 
of  the  subject  presented  is  preserved. 
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THE  INLAND  BDUCATOR.— AdverttaeoMOts. 


A  Story  of  Success- 


'PHE  history  of  the  Monarch  is  an  interesting  story  —  it's  a  story  <rf 
success.  In  1891  the  Monarch  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.  was  a  lusty  infant. 
In  that  year  35  men  were  employed  and  1 50  bicycles  were  made  and 
sold.  This  good  seed  of  an  excellent  product,  planted  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  unlimited  capital  and  unsurpassed  facilities,  nurtured  by  sound  judg- 
ment, progressive  business  methods  and  a  policy  of  liberal  and  judicious 
advertising,  has  in  the  short  period  of  six  years  multiplied  three  hun- 
dredfold. The  infant  of  but  yesterday  is  the  giant  of  today.  The  ex- 
periment of  1891  is  the  unparalleled  success  of  1896.  The  35  men  and 
150  wheels  have  this  year  been  increased  to  1200  employees  and  40,000 
high  grade  bicycles  which  have  been  marketed  in  every  civilised  coun- 
try in  the  world,  aggregating  a  business  of  $2,000,000.00. 

This  growing  greatness  enables  us  to  give  still  better  value  to  our 
patrons.  Our  new  models  arc  nearer  perfection  than  ever,  the  best  the 
trinity  of  mechanical  skill,  excellence  of  material  and  the  finest  equipped 
bicycle  factory  in  the  world  can  produce.  Your  1897  mount  should  be 
a  Monarch,  a  standard  wheel  with  a  recognized  value  and  a  known 
success.  9  Don't  buy  the  indifferent  product  of  a  probable  failure  whose 
guarantee  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  Buy  a  Mon- 
arch, guaranteed  by  our  immense  success,  unequalled  and  unapproach- 
ed,  and  backed  up  with  a  paid-up  capital  and  surplus  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars. 

Ride  a  Monarch  and  Keep  in  Front. 

Monarch  Cycle  M'f  g.  Co., 

Chicago,  >^^V  San  Francisco, 

New  York,  ^^j^' 

When  wriliag  to  advertisere  pleue  mention  Thb  Ini^md  Edcc. 
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I'KOFKSSOIMIIAIILK."-  11.  IUCVKi:. 


Tni«ij)n'v:\lriit  and  oflicial  vii'W  of  <r(M)«r- 
rapliy  held  in  Indiana  t<>-(lay,  is  that  it 
tnat^  of  tlic  earth  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
in.-litulional  lifr  of  num.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  «liseover  the  author  of  this  i>artieular 
formula,  hut  tin*  root  of  the  idea  undouht- 
•  <ilv  li«s  in  thr  Erdkmnh  k){  Kiirl  Hitter,  who 
tauiiiit  irrn^rnqiliy  at  Herlin  from  IS-JO  to 
1^")*».  While  Ritter  did  j^i'eat  .service  to 
L!<'(.n^raj)liy  l)y  (Counteracting  the  tendency  of 
Ilumhojdt  to  include  in  it  the  whole  of  nat- 
ural ^^cicnc^^  it  is  also  true  that  liis  inlluence 
lc(l  to  tin*  other  extreme, eijually  vicious,  be*- 
cau>«'  it  narrowed  tlie  s<'ienc(*  to  a  single  rela- 
tion  and  rcduce«l  it  to  little  more  than  an 
adjunct  to  history.  Jn  a  large  number  of 
American  mIiooI.*^  to-day.  p'o<rnij)hy  is  still 
c]a>silird  as 'historical  science,"  and  a  di- 
vorce between  ••geography"  and  ''])hysical 
L'«o«rnipliv"  is  maintained,  which  is  in  it.^^elf 
absurd  and  «lestructive  of  all  th(»  higher  val- 
u«'s  of  tlic  s<iencc.  To  characterize  this  view 
a-  "(jM  fa>hioned,*'  antiquated  and  out  of 
date,  is  to  u-c  very  mild  language.  It  looks 
like  a  wilful  shutting  of  eves  to  the  scientific 
])roLac>s  of  the  last  half-century,  of  which 
ir«-oL:ranhv  has  enioved  its  sliare.  It  sounds 
likr  a  survival  or  an  ech»)  from  the  oM  geo- 
rcnlric  theory  of  the  univei*se,  prolonging 
into  th«'  twentieth  centurv  tlie  idea  that  the 
universe  wa-  made  tor  man  and  has  no  mean- 
in;:  apart  from  him.  Its  inijdication  is 
-troUL^ly  teleologicaband  tin*  problem  which 
Kitterand  (Juvot  attacked  with  such  bril- 


liant abilitv,  was  nothing  less  than  to  >how 
how  each  continent  has  been  oj-ecially  <le- 
signed  to  produce  an<l  to>ter  a  .special  type 
of  human  culture.  The  growth  of  nmdern 
evolutionary  thought  has  relegated  such 
pr(>blems  to  the  linib(>  (►f  "innocuous  desue- 
tude." They  are  seen  to  be,  for  the  ]>rc>ent 
at  least,  bcvond  human  knowle(lirc  and  abil- 
ity,  and  the  modern  student  prefers  to  <lcvoti' 
himself  to  the  ])urely  j>hysical  problciiis. 
The  ccMiter  of  gnivilv  is  shifting  awav  tVom 
man  to  nature.  Physical  geogra]»hy,  en- 
larged and  enriched  by  whole  new  >cicnces. 
is  lieing  rest(U"ed  to  its  proper  place  at  the 
foundati»»n,  and  modern  geogra])hy  is  becom- 
ing more  a  natural  than  a  historical  science. 
A  few  recent  exi)ressions  (»f  opinion  frou) 
eminent  and.  so  far  as  mav  be,  authoritative 
(lerman,  Trench  an<l  Kngli>h  sources,  will 
serve  to  present  the  modern  views. 

The  Third  International  ( I e( ►graphical 
Congress,  which  met  at  Venice  in  IN^I, 
adoptcMl  the  following  rescdutions: 

(A)  ''The  scientiiic  object  of  geography 
compreliends  the  .*^tudy  of  the  superlicial 
forms  of  the  earth  ;  it  extends  also  to  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  the  diflerent  l)ranches 
of  the  organic  worhl. 

( H)  '* That whicheminentlydistinguishes 
geograpliy  from  the  auxiliary  sciences  is  that 
it  localizes  objects;  that  it?  to  say,  it  indicateei 
in  a  po.'iitive  and  constant  manner  the  dip- 
tribution  of  l»eings,  organic  and  inoigai 
upon  the  earth." 
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Profcssa-  llettner  of  the  Tniversitv  of 
Leipsio.  wrote  in  1895:  *'Tho  geo*?ra])liy  of 
to-day  starts  from  the  point  of  view  of  di- 
versity in  space,  and  aims  at  a  sciontifie  ex- 
l>lanation  of  the  nature  of  regions,  inclusive 
of  their  inhal)itants.  Its  task  is  to  investi- 
gate the  distrihutit)n  of  ])henomena  in  mu- 
tual (lepen<k*nee." 

Professor  Neumann  of  the  Universitv  of 
FreihuriT.  has  this  vear  declared  as  follows: 
'•(Jenenil  irt'^'graphy  deals  with  the  general 
laws  of  the  distrihution  of  every  class  of  ])he- 
nomeiia  on  the  earth's  surface.  Special 
geography  descrihesand  explains  the  various 
countries  in  their  characteristic  peculiarieties 
of  land  nnd  water  forms,  climate,  vegetation, 
animal  life,  human  settlements  and  their 
<*on(liti(»ns  of  organization  and  culture." 

Mr.  Maekinder.  reader  in  geography  at  the 
rniversitv  of  (.)xford.  has,  of  all  men  in 
(ireat  liritain  given  most  attention  to  the 
organization  of  geography  and  its  relation 
to  education.  In  his  presidential  address 
hefon*  the  geogra])liy  section  of  the 
IJritish  Ass(»ciation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  h\<{  year  he  said:  **The  geog- 
rapher is  concerned  with  the  (////kw- 
ffhi'f .  the  In/ilrnspJt,  n\  and  the  surface  of 
tlu'  litliospltrrr.  His  first  husiness  is  to  define 
the  form  or  relief  of  the  surface  of  the>fo//<Z 
s])h("re  an<l  the  movements  or  circulations 
within  the  two  fluid  spheres.  The  land  re- 
lief conditions  the  circulation,  and  this  in 
turn  gradually  changes  the  land  relief.  The 
circulation  nuxlilit^s  (^limates,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  relief,  c(>nstitute  the  envi- 
ronnients  of  plants,  aninials  and  men.  This 
i>  the  main  chain  of  the  geograj^hical  argu- 
ment. In  the  language  of  Richlhofen,  'the 
earth's  surface  and  man  are  the  terminal 
links?' 

Prnt'es>«>r  de  [.apparent  of  Paris,  in  his 
j>iiy>ical  geograpliy  puhlished  during  the 
present  year,  writes:  '*  While  ancient  geog- 
ra]>hy  accords  a  ])reponderant  place  to  all 
that  concerns  man,  tlie  new  teaching  not 
niilv  «liscard<  that  order  of  considerations, 
Imt  claims  to  suhf>rdinate  hunian  acticui  to 


the  influence  of  natun*.  *  *  *  On  the 
one  hand  it  embraces  the  precise  definition, 
accnrdiny  in  form  cmd  origin,  of  all  the  homo- 
genous units  into  which  the  surface  of  the 
globe  can  be  divided.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  incpiires  how  these  forms  react  upon  tho.se 
external  physical  conditions  upon  which  all 
the  surface  activities  of  our  planet  depend, 
both  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  the 
organic  world.  Tt  then  com])letes  its  work 
by  drawing  a  ])icture  of  the  results  i)roduced 
bv  this  combination  at'  diverse  elements, 
wherein  human  activity  j)lays  its  large  and 
])roper  ]»art." 

If  it  be  desirable  to  c<)ndense  all  the.<e 
views  into  a  concise  formula,  jierhaps  none 
better  can  be  found  than  this:  Geograj)hy 
treats  of  the  distril)Ution  of  all  terrestrial 
phenomena  in  mutual  de])endence.  Or,  to 
crowd  all  ]>ossible  meaning  into  the  word 
*'  .science."  Gcographf/  ij<  the  srieno:  of  di-sfribif- 
tinnit.  If  this  be  too  indefinite  bv  reason  of 
brevity,  it  may  be  expanded  by  specifying 
that  geography  is  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  mutual  rehitions  in  sj^ace  of  relief, 
climate  and  life.  This  is  essentiallv  the 
samt?  thought  which  Ouyot  ex])ressed  more 
figuratively  when  he  .siid  that  geography 
views  the  earth  as  a  living  organism.  It  is 
only  the  legitimate  develoj)ment  of  an  idea 
as  old  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  who 
aimed  at  the  accurate  location  in  s])ace  of 
everv  feature  of  the  earth.  (Jeotrrai)hv  deals 
with  sj)ace  relations,  history  with  lime  rela- 
tions; therefore  geography  is  in  no  sen. <e  a 
historical  science. 

The  foundation  of  the  geogra])hic  struct- 
ure, or  the  first  link  in  ''  the  chain  of  geo- 
grajdiic  argument,"  is  the  new  science  of 
(j€(nnorphologji,  which  undertakes  to  .study 
the  structure  and  origin  of  relief  forms, 
much  as  the  anatomist  studies  and  describes 
the  structure  of  the*  various  orirans  of  the 
human  bodv.  The  second  course  in  the 
pyramid  of  geography  might  be  called  geo- 
pfn/i<itih»ji/,  because  it  is  a  study  of  the  vital 
circulatirms  which  are  taking  j)lace  in  the 
ocean   and   the    air.     The   third   course   is 
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gcohiologi/,  which  deals  with  the  vegetable 
and  animal  elements?  of  the  earth  organism. 
The  last  and  crowning  block,  at  the  apex  of 
the  pyramid,  is  geftanthmpAftgy,  or  the  science 
of  the  relations  of  earth  and  man.  Each 
division  postulates  and  rests  upon  all  the 
preceding  divisions,  and  each  element  in 
turn  reacts  upon  all  the  other  elements. 
CJeop:raphy  lays  all  sciences  under  contribu- 
tion for  materials,  but  no  other  science*  pre- 
tends to  build  these  materials  into  such  a 
structure.  Everv  auxiliary  science  contril> 
utcs  a  certain  quota  of  brick  and  stone, 
but  <reogniphy  furnishes  the  ground,  draws 
the  plans,  and  erects  with  enduring  cement 
a  grand  and  imposing  temple. 

The  special  and  |ieculiar  instrument  rif 
expression  in  geography  is  the  map.  Ix'cause 
a  maj)  shows  the  facts  of  distribution  Ijetter 
than  anything  else  can.  The  .-eries  of  maps 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gannett  to  accompany  the 
Keport  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United 
States  illustrates  to  jx'rfection  the  special 
function  of  geograjjhy.  It  contains  maps 
showing  the  reli*'f  of  the  United  State's: 
the  maximun).  minimum,  and  mean  an- 
nual temperatures:  the  mean  annual  rain- 
fall :  the  distributi(»n  of  metals  and  forests: 
the  ])n»duction  of  grain,  cotton  and  cattle: 
the  density  of  human  population,  and 
manv  others.  Workers  in  manv  scientific 
fields  cdntributed  materials,  but  it  remained 
for  the  geograj^her  alone  to  make  these  maps 
and  bv  their  means  to  show  the  remarkable 
relations  which  exist  lH;tween  relief,  climate, 
j)rorluets  and  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  tlie 
new  geography  is  the  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  the  study  of  n?lief.  It  is  not  content 
with  a  sui»erficial  description  of  plains,  pla- 
teaus, mountains  and  valleys,  but  recognizes 
the  facts  that  these  forms  of  the  land  possess 
a  structure  and  have  had  a  histor  v:  and.  above 
all,  that  thev  cannot  be  trulv  sc*en,  under- 
stood  or  describc»d  until  thev  are  studierl  in 
the  light  of  their  origin.  The  scientific 
geographer  does  not  admit  that  there  are  any 
"dead  forms"  in  nature.     The  surface  of  the  ' 


land  itself  is  a>  truly  undergoing  a  process 
of  evolution  as  are  the  flora  and  fauna  whieh 
inhabit  it.  The  scientist  sees  as  clearlv  as 
the  poet  that : 

**The  hills  are  shadows  and  thev  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  standi  : 
They  nielt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go." 

This  is  the  new  scienee  which  the  geolo- 
gists of  the  last  decade  have  ereated  and  now 
hand  over  to  the  geographers:  a  fitting  trib- 
ute from  the  youngest  of  sciences  to  the 
oldest — the  mother  of  all.  Phf/simfraplo/,  or 
the  mutual  reactions  of  earth  and  air.  <»f 
relief  an<l  climatt — (f^oinorpfmlorf,/,  or  the 
science  of  earth  forms,  are  .Mane  ^f  the  names 
bv  whieh  it  is  known:  but.  under  whatever 
nanje.  it  has  become  the  foun<lati«>n  of 
rational  geograi»hy.  Those  who  ImM  tt»  the 
dogma  tliat  every  science  must  be  fenced  ofi 
from  everv  other  science  bv  a  th«»ULdit-tight 
barrier  mav  ]iP»test  aL^ain>t  this  invasion,  as 
thev  deem  it.  of  the  field  <»f  g«'oloirv.  But 
tlie  fact  i-  that  geomoqihology  is  a  e«»mmon 
douiain  held  l»v  both  seit-nces  as  tenant??  in 
entirety.  The  geologist  can  read  the  i»ast 
historv  of  the  earth  onlv  bv  a  .-tudv  of  the 
forms  and  pPK-e.-ses  now  in  exi.-ten<t.'.  The 
geographer<-an  n<»t  understand  exi^tiiiL^fonns 
without  knowing  .something  of  their  hi.-t'»ry. 
Both  u>e  the  -am«;  material  but  for  different 
purposes.  As  Mr.  Maekin«ler  ha>  hajipily 
expn-s.-ed  it.  "ihe  geograjjlier  studies  the 
jiresent  in  the  light  of  the  pa.st.  the  geologist 
studie.-  the  ]»ast  in  the  light  of  the  pre>ent." 
One  is  coneerned  i>riniarily  with  tlie  time 
relations  of  phenomena,  the  other  primarily 
with  sj»ace  relations.  Without  a  kno^Yledge 
of  the  present  the  liist<»rian  of  the  earth  i.- 
helple.-s;  without  a  knowledge  of  the  past, 
the  student  of  the  present  earth  is  badly 
crij)i»led.  The  twin  >ciences  of  geology  and 
geograi)hy  are  indi^solubly  united  at  their 
common  fraindation.  and  the  failure  to  ri'e- 
ognize  this  fact  is  the  ehief  cause  of  the 
dejdorable  .-tate  into  which  the  ]»revalent 
geography  of  the  >ehools  has  fallen.  The 
influence  of  the  new  science  of  geomorphol- 
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p-.i'hii.j  aii'l  I'livLniM^-.     With'iui  it  l'»-oc:- 

Tii J •}:'.•  liii-    '.Kr»rll  a  JiVrallli'I    r»r?til]^    Ul"'!!    it.s 

:i{.'-x:  .:  '  ;;-ti».'  in  ih^  :tir  with«iui  ii-leqiuito 
{V»":-«i;ri-'ii.  Th«-  •iirfM't.-  ,,t  th«r  t-artli  has 
•  •*-.•.  ]»:•  Vir'-^l  an«i  .If-'-rltHfl  -ujni-rti'iaily an«l 
witli'.-;-  |.*rr-j»f'ttiv»'.  F«»r  waiit  ••!"  'leplh  ami 
|,.-r-i"'  'iv*-.  'liiMrHji  an-  -till  l-iiiL'  taught 
this*  ;i  vm^.  aipi  i-  ;i  hiiriiiiiL:  iii'tuiitaiii.  that 
:i  III'  'i!!*;i:!i  ran;:i-  i-  a  row  nf  mountain^  in 
li!.*.-  :»:.  i  \]:'.a  th'-  NiaiTara  :i«»rir»--  orCnli.ra'h* 
<  :»IiVM!:    A;!-  liiad*;  liV  >«  irii»*  £rrt.-at  •• 'iivul^i' »n 

'»:'  iia-.'ir'-.  T«>  -av  that  all  ;rn-at  ♦.-levation> 
'»!'  I.iii'l  art'  Mioiintain-"  i^i  a-  LMvat  a  nii>takt' 
a-  ••»  -ay  that  all  s\vinini»T-  an?  ti.^li* .-  an«l  all 
lli'-r-.  r-inl-.' 

Th"  h'W  ><i»n<».*  nf  i:«-i»in<»ri>h«)l<»i:y  jios- 
^»-,^,.^  :}.«•  irr»*at  i-du'-ati'inal  intTitthat  it  «an 
Im  -fj.li.-.l  in  tlio  iif-M  :  an<l  the  fieM  is 
I'V*  ryuht-n-.  <»r  at  least  wlnrn-vor  thr  natural 
-urfa«  ♦•  «'i  ihr-  «*arth  <an  Im*  r<a<h».*<l.  Tfiir*' 
an*  vcrv  f«\v  schools  within  ea>v  walking 
<li-taii*  r-  oi'  whi<  h  <annot  he  found  a  vallt-v 
an' I  a  -tnani — that  univ«.Tsal  (.onciiiTon^o  of 
a  valNy  and  a  rrtr«.*ani  whirh  has  U-f^n  tin- 
rh'-j.air  "f  th^*  t:eolo;iist  for  a  liundr^d  yt-ars. 
It  i-  ♦  a-y  ♦•liou^rh  to  account  f<ir  tht-  streani. 
i»ut  til*-  valhv  ha-  hi-en  a  puzzle.  After  trv- 
iuL'  all  oihrr  explanations  and  tiiiding  them 
inadr.piat*'.  the  very  simple  ef>n»:lusion  has 
Imj-h  rf :nhe<l  that  the  -trf*am  has  made  it.s 
own  valhv.  Thi>  idea  on<:e  grasped  the 
wav  i-  plain.  A  eareful  studv  of  «-ven  a 
v«ry  -mall  stream  and  its  drainage*  hasin 
will  nvral  in  surprising  detail  the  ]>roeesses 
whi'h  have  he<'n  shaping  the  face  of  the 
earth  <v(r  since  it  rose  ahove  the  sea.  Tht* 
universal  ] progress  of  weathering,  transpor- 
tation, rorrasion,  erosion  and  sedimentation 
i<  seen  going  on  unrler  the  very  eves  of  the 
children.  The  materials  af  the  earth-crust, 
its  diversity  of  structure  and  the  evolution 
in  miniature  of  nearly  every  feature  on  the 
>urface  of  the  globe  are  displayed  in  endless 
variety.  Kvery  landscape  acquires  a  new 
intere-t  and  meaning.  The  student  obtains 
from  his  own  experience  a  basis  with  which 
to  correlate*    information   about   regions  he 


ha-*  never  seen.  H»-  lia-  iearn*-'!  tht-  alpha- 
l»et  in  which  natur»r  ha>  wr:it»  li  lirr  cunei- 
fiirm  ins<Tii»tion-  all  ovi-r  tiie  lao-  ••!  the 
eiirth.  and  he  can  r^-ad  her  r-e..rd--  Such 
work  a.s  thi.s  takes  •i;t-"jrai'hv  «»i:t  .»f  the  li-t 

M.  m 

•  •f  merely  informational  -iiidie-  an«l  sivfs 
it  as  much  value  for  -«  i* mi::'-  traiiiing  as 
any  other  s^ienet-.  Tht.  -indent  wh'.*  ha< 
hatl  a  taste  **(  this  will  nrvt-r  a::ain  l>e  con- 
tent to  «  ram  f;nt-.  hut  will  i'e  likviv  to  ask 
the  sttnietinic-  awkwar*!  tju*--ti«»i:-.  what  is 
the  n\-i'^tn?  h<»w  «ii»l  that  I'trnt-  t«>  l»e  s<»? 
Al*»nir  with  thi^  tli  Id  w^rk  t»ut  of  tliHirs 
L'CM'S  laboratorv  w«»rk  and  evt-rv  -••hoolrnom 
can  1h-  a  lalMiratt»rv  ,  cirii^istinL'  of  actual 
daily  ol»s*.*r  vat  ions  of  -un.  -tars  and  skv.  of 
wind,  rain  and  snow.  ..f  teMiperature.  hu- 
midity and  pres-un-.  The  -^eo-jraphy  of  the 
air  is  m«ire  ditlicull  than  that  ^f  the  earth, 
but  the  teaclier  wht>  knt>w<  the  -ubie<t  can 
do  a  great  de-al  towar«l  irivinL'  pujiils  a  c«»r- 
n.H-t  under>tanding  of  weather  anil  climate, 
and  can  avt^id  the  ]»ure  mvtholoi^v  which 
too  many  text-books  ctintain  up'»n  this  sul»- 
ject.  The  relation  of  plant-  t«»  >«»il  an«l  at- 
mosphere* is  within  the  grasp  of  very  yt»ung 
pupils,  and  is  as  ea.sy  t«>  understand  as  that 
all  aninuds  depend    up«»n    ]»lants  tor  f<v>d. 

!  Having  laid  sueh  a  foundation,  tlu-  student 
is  prepared  to  see  something  t»f  the  crown- 
ing relation  of  geograjjliy — that  of  man  to 
his  whole  physical  environment  :  antl  with- 
out that  foundation  this  relation  is  mean- 
ingless, l>ecause  one  of  its  elements  is  want- 
ing. Herein  lies  the  chief  lailure  of  the 
old  geography,  that  it  attempts  tin*  imix»s.si- 
ble.  It  begins  at  the  to]»  and  builds  in  the 
air.  The  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  insti- 
tutional life  of  man  is  (nie  of  the  most  com- 
plex relations  of  scieujc.  and  one  hazards 
nothing  in  Siiying  that  not  one  student  of 
geography  in  a  thousand  has  had  suHicient 
training  in  seeing  simpler  relations,  or  knows 
enough  about  either  the  earth  or  human  insti- 
tutions to  see  thi'ir  relati(ms.  (reography 
studied  in  logical  sequence  and  by  scientific 
metho<.ls  beconi(»s  in  turn  one  of  the  indis- 

i  ]>ensable   foundations  of  history,  sociology 
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ill  id  political  economy.  It  bridges  tlie  whole 
s]>aco  lu'tween  the  sciences  of  nature  and 
the  ^^(•ienoes  of  man. 

The   teaehei-s   of  the    United   States   are 
sjKX'ially  fortunate  in  having  the  organiza- 
tion, aims,  methods  and  spirit  of  the  ne>v 
«j:eo<rrai>]iv  clearlv  set  before  them   in    the 
report  of  the  Ctmference  on  Geography  to 
the  Committee  of  Ten.     If  this  paper  accom- 
plishes nothing  more  tlian  to  call  renewed 
and  seri(>us  attention  to  that  report  it  will 
serve  tlie  writer's  puri)Ose.     The  whole  sub- 
ject is  there  j)resented  witli  a  logical  power 
and  richness  of  detail  which  are  unrivaled. 
They  key-notes  of  that  H(»port  arejield  work 
and  >r/V „f/Jir  aplanation.     ( )bservation,  rei)ro- 
•luction.  reasoninj;.  are  the  verv  essence  of 
the  new  ge(>^'raphy.      The  report  seems  to 
liiive  been  written  in  the  shadow  of  two  con- 
victions; first,  that  its  recommendations  are 
revohitionary ;  and  second,  that  to  put  them 
into  rxecution  is,  under  present  conditions, 
a  matter  of  (wtrcme  dilhculty.     Of  all  school 
.^ulijccls.  geography  has  partaken  least  in  the 
rerciit  renaissance.     Its  materials  and  meth- 
ods  are  scarcelv   l»etter  than   twentv   vears 
aiio.     The  onlv  natural  scien(te  wliicli  forms 
a  part  of  every  school  course  is  taught  less 
seieiiiitieallv  than  anv  other  subject.     If  the 
wrii«'r   were  t(»  speak  solely  from   his  own 
ob-ervatioii  and   (experience,  he  would  say 
that  tli«'  LTenc'ral  results  of  geograj)hy  teach- 
iiiL^  in  tlie  gra<les  ore  next  to  nothing  exce])t 
a    mild   dislike   for  the   subject.     Wherev<r 
the  tea<*hiiig  is  an  attem]>ted  cramming  of 
I'aet"^  from  the  (ext-l)Ook,  dullnessand  disgust 
ar«-  inevitable  eons(M|Uences,  and  long  l»efore 
the  hJLdi  sj'liool  eourse  is  (M>mplet(*d  the  facts 
hav(    all   evaijoraled.     A    raw   count rv   1h>v 
with  «»idy  the  most  elementary  training  is  a 
iii«»ir  j>r<»mising  student  of  scientific  geog- 
laphy  than  the  average  high  school  gnuluate. 
Tli»'  uiiconsci<»us  education  of  countrv  life 
«  oiiiii-  for  miu-h,  tlie  tact  of  sex  counts  for 
m<»re.       That  the   average   boy  lias  se<'n  a 
Ln«  at   deal  more  of  nature  than  the  average 
girl  i-  I  he  natural   result  of  their  respe<-tive 
habit-  of  Wfo.     T\w  fact  that  nearly  all  the 


teachers  of  geogniphy  are  women  is  a  serious 
bar  to  the  growth  of  better  methods;  because 
as  a  rule,  women  have  had  verv   little  ex- 

« 

perience  in  the  Held.  It  is  useless  to  send 
a  class  into  the  field  with  a  teacher  who  can 
see  nothing  when  she  gets  there. 

AnothcM'  serious  difhcultv  in  the  wav  of 
better  methods  of  teaching  is  the  want  of 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  obtain  si)ecial 
training  in  geography.  Very  few  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  country  recognize 
the  existence  of  g(M)gra])hy  as  a  distinct 
science,  but  there  are  some  nolabh'excei)tions 
to  the  rule.  Harvard  heads  the  list,  where 
the  de])artment  of  physical  geography  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Davis  has  become 
a  veritabh'  fountain  head  fr»>ni  which  good 
influence  has  penetrated  in  every  direction. 
Cornell.  Chicago,  Princeton.  Yale,  Rochester, 
Leland  Stanford,  ( )berlin  and  Colgate  are 
good  Secondary  centers.  As  for  the*  Normal 
schools,  they  are,  with  few  (»xce])tions,  still 
in  the  dark  ages  upon  this  subject,  and  ap- 
parently likely  to  remain  stron^h(>lds  of 
conservatism. 

Tln'  outlook  for  progre>s  in  this  direction 
is  not  wholly  without  ent-ouragement.  Har- 
vard, Chicago  and  other  institutions  ofler 
summer  coui'ses  in  geography  which  are 
fairlv  well  atti^nded.  A  course  id'  live  lee- 
tures  on  ])hvsical  L'coirraiihv  bv  Professor 
l^righain  of  Colgate  at  the  Cook  County  In- 
stitute last  summer,  was  atten<ie(l  and  a])- 
preciated  by  four  hundred  teachers.  That 
the  new  geography  is  making  som(«  ])ro;:res> 
mav  b<.*  ju<lLred  frcMii  the  text-books,  (iuv- 
ot's  and  Houston's  lontain  about  our  pa;:* 
each  u])on  the  subjet-t  of  geomorphcdoirv. 
the  Kclectic  one  hundred  ])ages.  Tarr'>  lw<» 
hundred  pages,  while  the  French  geogra])hv 
o(  de  ].ap]»arcnt.  the  nK>st  advanced  aloni: 
the  new  lines,  devotes  tiin-e  bundled  page- 
to  thi-  subject.  (lood  literature  and  ])er- 
sonal  training  are  becoming  more  available 
every  year,  and  no  teacher  in  search  of  them 
nee<l  fail  to  find  both.  It  is  hen^  that 
school  otlicers  and  superintendents  can  do 
more  than  anv  otlier  influence.     Pi^ 
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Davis  of  Ilarvanl,  in  re})ly  to  a  request  for  a  J  tingly  a  natural  seienre  it  must  adopt  the 
tearln-r  writes:  "  It  isonlv  oeeasionallv  that  .  scientific  or  laboratory  inethrMls  of  studv 
Hstu'hnt   h<r(f  takes  enough  geography  to  |  and  teaching. 

gain   strong    recommendation  for  teaching,  5.  Thus  the  new  geography  1  km  omes  ahle 

hecause  I'mployei-s,  thus  far,  have  given  no  .  to  give,  not  only  information,  but  scientitic 
weight  to  geographical  preparation  for  a  j  training;  the  ability  to  discover  facts  and  t(» 
g^.'ographical  teacher ;  anyone  might  do  that  |  see  their  relations.  It  converts  geography 
sfnt  of  work/'  If  employers  of  teachers  from  a  lifeless  bore  to  a  living  interest,  from 
would  HMjuire  a  prepanition  in  geography  '  a  dead  grind  to  a  delightful  activity.  It 
cipiivalcnt  to  that  recpiired  in  literature  or  '  takes  it  out  of  the  list  of  memory  or  •*  use- 
history,  a  demand  for  euch  preparation  '  ful  knowledge"  studies,  and  ])lants  it  in 
would  bti  created,  and  higlier  schools  would  i  the  quickening  current  of  modern  scientific 
so<>n  furnish  a  supi)ly  equal  to  the  demand,  i  thought. 

This  j)a])er  has  aimed  to  set  forth  the  fob  i  6.  It  is  only  when  ]>uilt  up(>n  "the  solid 
lowing  thoughts  concerning  the  new  geo-  !  ground  of  nature"  and  iii.<pire«l  by  the 
graphy:  I  scientific  spirit  that   geography  can  hope  to 

1.  Its  philosophy  is  not  teleologic^l,  l>ut  solve  the  problem  of  Hitter  and  Buckle: 
evolutionary.     It  is  no  longer  anthropocen-  !  the  problem  of  the  relati<ui  of  man  to  his 


trie,  but  gr'ocentric. 

li.  The  new  gcograi>hy  is  scientific  and 
rational.  It  studies  not  only  facts  (which 
are  stupi<l  things),  but  the  relations  between 
facts. 

.*>.  The  new  geography  has  been  enriched 
by  the  addition  at  the  bottom  of  the  new^ 
sciences  of  geomorphology,  and  is  thus 
brought  into  close  alliance*  with  geology. 

*1.  Tlu^  new  geography  forms  a  connected 
chain  between  th(i  purely  natural  sciences 
and  the  humanities;  Imt  being  prepondera- 


physical  environment,  and  thus  become  in 
fact  the  physical  basis  of  history  and  socio- 
logy. 

7.  Special  means  must  be  adopted  to  [ire- 
pare  teachers  for  this  kind  of  work.  On 
account  of  lack  of  special  training  and  lack 
of  facilities  for  obtaining  it,  educational 
progress  in  this  direction  will  be  slow  :  but 
the  new  geography  has  come  to  stay,  and 
teachers  and  school  olficers  will  do  well  to 
recognize  and  welcome  it. 

Indian  A  State  Normal  Scm»<»i.. 


TlIK  CUIIVE  OF  MENTAIj  DKVEIiOPMENT  IN  SCHOOI.  Cllir.DiiEX. 

sri»KRINTKNI)ENT  NOBLE  HARTER. 

Tnic  jiresentation  of  a  theme  in  the  gen-  |  able  line,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  possible 

eral  topic  of  child-study,   which   has  I  that  I  may  be  able  to  present  anything  es- 

been  assigned  to  me  by  your  executive  com-  I  sentially  new  for  your  consideration, 

mittee,  is  far  from  being  an  ea.*<y  task.   Child-  !  It  is  the  aim  and  jjurpose  of  child-study 

study   has  assumed  gigantic  proportions  in  I  to  discover  and  formulate  fundamental  truths 

the    realm    of  education,  and  has   enlisted  i  respecting  the  nature  of  grow  ing  mind  and 

earnest  and  painstaking  rt^searcli  by  many  '  how  it  is  affected  by   its  environment,  in 

]>roniinent    educators    and    deep    thinkers  j  order  that  the  efficiency  of  the  scliool  may 

throughout    tlie   w»)rM.     Investigjition  hiLs  \  be  increased  thereby.     Whm  the  curve  of 

lu'cn  instituted  along  almost  every  conceiv-  I  increasing   knowledge  apjuars  to  a]^proach 
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IM'diiirogiotil  truth  rapidly,  then*  is  no  lack 
o(  zral  on  the  part  of  those  who  afieet  an 
intcH'st  in  e<lueational  matters;  but,  when 
it  iHccMues  more  and  more  level,  whfre  much 
lahor  and  ])atien(e  are  required,  interest  soon 
wanes.  There  is  a  tendenev  on  the  part  of 
M>nie  tearhers  to  Ix^ittraeted  hv  new  oreuri- 
ous  lines  of  investigation,  to  expect  that  im- 
portant pedat^ogical  truths  must  re  ward  every 
attem])t  to  obtain  them,  and  to  be  over-quick 
to  believe  that  thev  have  discovered  facts 
which  disclose  important  laws  of  mental  ac- 
tivitv.  Nevertheless,  everv  educator  is  able 
to  help  or  hinder  the  cause  of  child-study 
accordin«r  to  the  wav  in  which  he  emidovs 
energy  and  patience  to  push  forward  system- 
aticallv  and  faithfullv  into  the  i>roblem 
whi<h  he  has  undertaken. 

It  seems  clearlv  evident  that  anv  advance- 
ment  made  in  increasing  the  elfectiveness  of 
(Kir  educational  system,  must  come  throu<]:h 
method  as  determined  by  a  clearer  c»mij>re- 
hensi(>n  of  the  child's  essential  nature.  (.)ne 
of  the  most  relial>le  and  promising  means 
em])loyed  to  obtain  this  more  intimate 
knowledge,  deals  directly  and  experiment- 
ally with  the  j>upil.  WJien  the  general  de- 
si*rn  nl*  the  study  has  been  determined,  the 
•  letails  are  planned  and  executed  withscien- 
titic  (-are  an<l  exactness.  The  data  thus  oIh 
tained  are  painstakingly  recorded,  analyzed 
and  systematized,  and  the  results  interpret- 
ed as  to  their  bearing  on  educational  matters. 

Among  the  many  problems  wliich  may 
Im-  studied  in  this  wav.  iinjbablv  no  one  is 
nf  more  direct  interest  or  vital  importance 
to  the  teacher  than  that  of  tlie  nature  of 
mental  growth  in  school  <'hildren.  Since 
the  school  exists  for  the  s]>ecial  purpose  of 
t'acilitating  d(?vclopment  in  intelligence  and 
mental  power,  growth  is  the  real  test  of  its 
worth.  It  is  absolutelv  necessarv  tJiat  the 
nature  and  extent  of  mental  progress  should 
estimated  be  from  time  to  time,  in  onler  that 
tlic  phase  of  the  deveh>pment  nf  subject-mat- 
ter may  be  adjusted  t»»the  stage  of  the  (diihl's 
advancement. 

Surclv  everv  teacln-r  has  experienced  the 


difliculty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  more  than 
roughly  a])proximating  the  real  progress 
which  the  chihl  has  made.  Manv  widelv 
differing  devices  are  employed  for  testing 
and  measuring  this  growth  in  mental  p(>wer 
and  attainment,  but  all  are  far  from  being 
])erfect  or  even  Siitisfactory.  It  is  apparent 
that  even  where  the  j>uj>irs  attitude  towanl 
his  work  is  practically  unif<>rm,  his  progress 
is  not  at  all  constant  fnnii  dav  to  da  v.  or 
from  month  to  month.  The  pupil  who 
was  dull  last  year  may  be  much  im])r(>v<^d 
this  year.  It  has  often  happened  that  the 
proverbially  thick-heade<l  b(>y  who  was  al- 
ways lowest  in  his  class,  and  whose  futun* 
was  considered  anything  but  ]»romising.  has 
astonished  his  old  teachers  and  associates  bv 
winning  a  Ingh  place  as  a  .^^tudent  in  college, 
or  by  being  eminently  sur-cessful  in  the  in- 
tellectual world.  In  view  ai'  these  facts,  so 
brief Iv  stated,  it  is  believed  that  a  knowledtre 
of  the  nature  of  intellectual  advancement 
as  obtained  through  careful  experimental 
observation,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  mate- 
rial advantage  and  i)ractical  benefit  to  the 
progressive  teacher  in  assisting  him  in  tlie 
])erforniance  of  a  diflicult  and  responsilde 
phase  of  his  work  in  the  school. 

During  the  past  three  and  one-half  yeai-s. 
1  liave  been  engaged  in  making  a  series  ot" 
experimental  studies  in  the  telegrajdiic  lan- 
guage, under  tin*  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  i)hilosophy  in  Indiana  University. 
A  number  of  the  results  so  obtained  seem  to 
point  to  facts  of  pedagogical  value,  one  of 
which  mav  not  be  unworthv  of  v<nir  consid- 
eration  at  this  time. 

The  great  dilliculties  in  the  measurement 
of  mental  growth  are  the  complex  nature  of 
the  studies  })ursue<i,  and  their  interconnec- 
tion with  the  whole  content  of  mind.  The 
telegrajdiic  language  appears  to  he  well 
adapted  as  a  device  for  testing  the  progress 
of  the  learner  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
owing  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed  and  the  ex- 
actness with  which  tliey  can  be  measured. 
The  study  of  this  language  is  as  nearly  iso- 
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1;U<«1  frnhi  otluT  lines  of  mriilal  (wrupation 
as  sfcins  possihlr  in  any  rase,  for  the  learner 
has  only  to  lu'iMnne  expert  in  the  association 
of  thr  lanL^ua^^'  ahva<ly  known,  witli  eertain 
snnn<l  Ln"nn])s  whieh  are  <liffen'ntiate<l  solely 
in  n's]M'i-i  U)  lime. 

T«-lrLn*ap]iy  is  so  simple  that  the  student 

•  Mil  learn  tn  scnil  and  t(»  n ive  some  <»f  the 

ca-i'-r  l<'tt<M>  even  during  the  first  lesson. 
I'lirnuirh  ]»ra<"tire  Ik*  hreomes  nior*'  i>roli- 
<i«-nt  until  \\r  is  considenMl  ahle  to  take 
f"har;:«-  of  nn  oHicc  It  was  the  desijin  of 
ihi-  -tudy  tn  investiirate  the  nature  of  the 
prnL'n-.-  wliieh  students  mak*-  in  mast«*ring 
this  lauLMiaixe.  If  it  is  true  that  advanre- 
ni-'Ut  Inre  docs  not  ditler  materially  from 
tliat  made  in  other  su])ieet>,  this  line  of 
rexai'ch  shnuhl  i»e  hel|>ful  to  edueatnrs  in 
many  respeet>. 

Answers  to  a  series  (»f  (piestinns  suhni it- 
led  ]>ers<»naliy  to  a  large  numh»r  of  teleg- 
laphi-rs  of  widely  varying  degrees  of  pro- 
lit  iriuy  an<l  terms  uf  experience,  showetl 
cniicjnsivclv  that  there  was  little  »liflerence 
i«t'  «»|tinion  respi-cting  the  giMieral  natnn*  of 
til*'  liMrn»'r's  progress.  lOstimates  uf  the  ad- 
van««'mcni  of  tin*  typi<"ai  student  were  >ent 
l»v  a  nundn-r  of  seliools  i>f  t»lenrai»hv,  in 
ihrc.  of  whicji  it  was  sjiecially  arrang(»d  t<» 
iiiMki-  a  -erie>  of  tests  upon  whicii  to  Imse 
i  1m  i r  <'on«-l unions.  In  ad<lilion.  each  of  two 
opeiaior  friends  who  hecMnic  interested  in 
tli«'  JMve-t ii'Mtion.  tested  a  student  re«:ularlv 
from  llie  l»c;;iMniiiL'"  of  i»ractice  until  In-  wa> 
lairly  c.inipcti-nt  to  <lo  the  work  of  an  o])- 
erat"!". 

Til'  curve-  plotted  from  all  these  sources 
aiiiecil  -uh-taiuially  ;  an«l.  in  the  im]»ortant 
part.-,  the  rc^rudtlaiKM-  was  strikini:.  lint  in 
irdcrthal  the  typi<-al  curve -hoidd  Im-  made 
a-  r«'lial'le  a<  ]»ossilil«'.  I  undertook  tiie  ex- 
perimental <tudy  of  two  pnpil>  of  the 
Kr-'okville  city  S'-hools.  wlio  wi^je-«|  in  jearn 
te]ci:rapiiy  and  promisi'd  regular  and  faith- 
:ui  |»ra«tici-.  (>nc  was  a  yonng  man  age  17. 
ah'l  1  h«- oilnr  a  vouuL'  ladv  aire(l  ic.  Tiie 
[.iM'i!..  and  t«'-ts  were  cai'iied  on  at  the 
\\'-ii!ii    I  nion    telejrraph   oHiee.  and   were 


e«.»ntinued    until    hoth    students    were   fair 
o]ierator>. 

Kvery  care  was  taken  to  make  the  oxper- 
iments  sei<»ntiticallv  accurate  and  rcliahli'. 
Tile  pupils  praetice(l  regularly  and  wore 
thoroughlv  tott.'d  everv  week.  The  ma- 
terial  use»l  in  making  the  te>t^  was  new 
each  time,  hnt  was  carcfullv  .--eleeto*!  so  as 
to  ])resent  no  unusual  ease  <»r  dillieulty. 
Tile  curves  j)lotted  froni  these  data  eorre- 
sponded  in  every  im])ortarit  particular  witli 
each  other  and  with  t]n»s(.  drawn  fnnn  the 
other  s».»uree>.  It  i>  helieved  that  the  curves 
which  are  shown  in  the  charts  are  ndiahle. 
ancl  represent  a]»i>roximately  the  character- 
istic advani'cment  of  mind  in  l)econiin*r  ex- 
jK'rt  in  telegra]>hy.  The  ]Mogn>>  in  loarn- 
iuL'to  seiid  is  lar  more  rai>id  and  less  sii^niti- 
cant  than  tliat  in  r»ceiving  which  re«iuin*> 
a  much  greater  expen«liture  of  eiierirv.  Onlv 
the  curve  of  s»*mling  is  shown  in  the  charts. 

Chart  I  represt'iils  the  i)iogress  of  the 
ty|)ical  >tudent.  and  Chart  II  that  of  the 
voung  man  mentioned  hel'on-  The  vertical 
lines  show  the  numher  of  months  of  prac- 
tice ;  tln'  horizontal  line-,  the  speed  ex- 
pre.sse<l  in  term>  of  li'tter>  pir  minute.  The 
heavy  horizontal  line  i«pre-enls  aj»proxi- 
matelv  the  >lowc.-t  I'atc  at  wliicji  ordinarv 
husines?  is  transact«<l  on  tin-  main  line.  It 
will  he  ^iM-n  that  th**  i'c«riving  curve  rii>es 
sonnwhat  rapidly  at  lirst.  I  Mil  -oc.n  become- 
more  and  more  h«'i i/ontal  nniil  thi'reseein> 
to  he  no  proiin'.-s  ;il  all.  Thi-  plateau  ex- 
tends ijuite  a  di.-tancf.  I.ul  i>  ttrminated  hv 
a  relati\cly  ahrupl  ri-i-  \\Iii<li  -onn  erossc^ 
the  sl«»we.-t  main  liu'  ral«  .  A l»'»\r  tliis  the 
ascrnt  i*' Lirailual  until  tlie-iudi-nt  l»ec<»nies 
a  full-ll»-dged  opt  rator. 

r»y  far  tin-  ino-i  -i-niilt  .ml  pait  of  th«' 
recei\  ing  «ni'\  <■  i-  th«  Inug  lev  1  portion  or 
]ilateau.  It  is  import.-nl  that  i!ti-  i>  loeateii 
)>ut  a  -hori  di^ianei-  Ix  !o\\  th<  ^a-\'  ><'ndin"' 
rate  of  many  opiraloi>:  I'lii.'iwi-e  it  wouhl 
not  have  he-  li  >o  Well  known  ainoMLr  tideg- 
i'apher>.  or  -o  easy  t"  -iiidy.  The  workinir 
of  a  sounder  at  a  rate  .inly  a  lit  tie  fa.»ter 
than  the  .-tndent  i-  alile  to  receive,  is  jti^^t  as 
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luiK'li  Mil  uiiintrlliirililr  dattrr  as  it  \va> 
wIh'Ii  li(t  hejxan  IcarninLr,  except  that  lu^jnay 
ii(»\v  jiikI  tluMi  rcM-oirnize  <<nu<'  familiar  word 
wliirh  he  lias  h'ariWMl  to  .iri-a<j)  as  a  sound- 
whole  (.V>nso(incntly  tin-  plateau  is  noted 
as  a  critical  period   in    learning  telegraphy. 


A  large  jK'rcentage  of  .students  reach  the 
••sticking  j)lacc,*'  heconie  discouraged  when 
weeks  or  months  go  hy  without  any  per- 
ceptihk'  increase  in  skill.  d<*cide  that  •*  it  is 
not  in  them."  and  (juit  in  despair. 

The  length  of  the   plateau    varies  in  indi- 
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vidual  rases  from  a  few  weeks  to  many 
montlis.  Only  one  operator  interviewed 
claimed  that  there  was  no  stoppage  in  his 
advancement  when  learning,  but  his  ofiice 
com] )an ions  thought  that  his  statement  was 
due  to  .forgetfulness  induced  by  personal 
vanity.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  belief  that^  persons  of  no 
mean  ability  in  other  respect^,  can  never  rise 
above  th(*  jdateau.  In  one  case  reported  at 
the  Western  Union  office  in  this  citv,  a 
young  man  wlio  was  i)articularly  bright  in 
many  ways,  practiced  telegraphy  diligently 
from  the  time  he  was  10  until  he  was  21, 
but  was  unable  to  get  beyond  the  ''sticking 
))(>int,"  although  he  was  helped  and  encour- 
age<l  in  every  way  by  the  operators  with 
whom  he  was  very  ))opular.  A  number  of 
cases  are  noted  where  students  ultimately 
became  skillful  men,  although  they  had 
spent  from  one  to  two  years  on  the  plateau. 
It  is  believed  that  three  months  is  about  the 
average  length  of  the  arrest  in  measurable 
progress,  and  that  there  are  few  young  per- 
sons who  may  not  become  fair  oi)erators  if 
they  exercise  patience  and  diligence  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  plateau  is  a  psychological  problem 
whidi  is  far  from  easy  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily. It  appears  evident  that  the  stu- 
dent's mind  must  gain  a  higher  mastery  of 
the  details  of  the  language  in  order  that  he 
may  grasj)  the  sound  groups  as  larger  wholes; 
a  kin<l  of  mental  short-hand  process  which 
re<)uires  time  and  j)ractice  for  its  per- 
fection, not  wholly  unlike  certain  insights 
em))h)yed  to  facilitate  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. At  fii*st  the  learner's  effort  is  directed 
toward  distinguishing  certain  lettei*s,  after  a 
time  familiar  short  words  are  heard  as 
wlioles,  and  finally  quite  a  vocabulary  is  ac- 
quired in  the  same  way.  In  the  higliest 
})liase  the  telegrapher  is  scarcely  conscious 
of  mere  words,  but  they  seem  to  be  recog- 
niz<'d  in  a  context  as  representing  thought. 

As  ])efore  stated,  it  is  not  believed  that 
this  arrest  of  measurable  progress  in  the  stu- 
dent «»f  telegraphy  is  unique.     It  is  seen  in 


a  greater  or  less  degree  in  those  studying 
any  subject:  in  the  boy  or  girl  learning 
music,  typewriting,  stenogra[>hy,  or  a  foreign 
language;  in  the  child  learning  to  talk,  to 
read,  or  to  write.  Whati^ver  value  this 
curve  may  possess,  lies  in  the  nearness  with 
which  it  typifies  tlie  laws  of  mental  growth. 
It  seems  to  indicate  that  the  moves  which 
mind  makes  in  reaching  a  higli  state  of  de- 
velopment in  any  particular  subject,  may  be 
divided  into  several  phases.  In  the  first  of 
these,  advancement  is  relatively  rapid,  slow- 
ing down  into  an  apparent  standstill  in  the 
second,  rising  somewhat  abruptly  from  tlie 
level  of  mediocritv  in  the  third,  and  ascend- 
ing  more  slowly  in  the  last  phase  to  the 
higliest  point  attained. 

Many  experienced  teachers  feel  that  this 
is  a  true  representation  of  the  growth  (►f 
children  in  the  different  studies  pursued  in 
our  schools,  varying  considerably,  of  coui-se, 
with  native  ability  and  personal  attitude 
toward  the  work.  Those  engaged  in  pre- 
senting a  single  line  of  school  work  observe 
that  pupils  generally  make  rapid  progress  in 
the  elementary  phase  of  the  subject;  that 
later  on  there  comes  a  time  when,  in  spite 
of  much  application,  advancement  lags  or 
seems  to  be  at  a  standstill,  and  the  dis]>o.vi- 
tion  is  to  give  up  trying  because  of  the  feel- 
ing that  the  limit  of  personal  ability  has  been 
reached;  and,  that  through  patient  but  ener- 
getic work,  there  finally  comes  a  higher  grasj) 
of  the  real  content  of  the  study.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  has 
much  to  do  with  the  length  of  time  during 
which  hisadvancement  is  seemingly  arrested. 
At  least  the  experience  of  manv  teachers 
leads  them  to  feel  that  this  unfavorable 
period  is  materially  shortened  by  the  pupil's 
persistent  effort  in  spite  of  discouraging  ex- 
])eriences. 

The  mvsterv  of  the  idateau  in  this  curve 
seems  worthy  of  further  and  more  careful 
experimental  study.  The  silkworm  passes 
through  various  stages  of  growtli,  a])parently 
reaches  maturity,  spins  its  shroud  and  seems 
to  have  ended  its  career.     Notwithstanding 
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this  apparent  stoppage,  a  most  important 
kind  of  activity  is  going  on  within  the  co- 
coon, unseen  by  the  observer  and  uncon-  i 
seions  to  the  creature  itself,  but  tlie  one  nee-  , 
essary  to  the  realization  of  the  silkworm's 
highest  nature.  When  the  necessary  struc- 
tural modifications  are  completed,  vigorous 
activitv  l)ccomes  manifest  and  the  creature 
enters  upon  its  higliest  state  of  develop- 
ment. 

May  not  this  metamoq^hosis  in  the  phys- 
iiral  world  be  analagous  to  mental  trans- 
formation ?  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
no  actual  progress  during  the  period  repre- 
sented by  the  plateau,  or  that  it  is  an  unin- 
teresting and  unimi)ortant  stage  tlirough 
which  the  learner  nmst  pass  somehow,  but 
that  it  is  a  critical  educational  epoch  wherein 
tliere  is  tlie  greatest  need  of  a  wise  and  skill- 
ful teacher  to  direct  and  inspire  the  child 
in  its  struggle  to  realize  its  highest  self. 
While  there  may  ])e  no  progress  which  the 
teacher  is  able  to  measure  or  of  which  the 
child  itself  is  conscious,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  imi>ortant  cerebral  changes,  which  are 
necessary  to  its  entering  u))on  a  higher  plane 
of  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  subjects  stud- 
ied, are  l>eing  made;  and  that  as  soon  as 
these  are  completed  there  will  be  evident 
nuMital  advancement. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  curve  of  progress 
in  telegraphic  skill  are  hard  to  obtain  experi- 
mentnllv,  because  most  learners  are  content 
to  rest  when  tliey  beconie  fair  operators,  and 
to  pinctice  only  as  their  duties  require. 
I'nder  favorable  conditions  it  takes  about 
three  years  to  refich  a  high  degree  of  skill, 
although  this  period  varies  considerably  in 
individual  cases.  Thus  it  would  require 
long  [)iacticeand  regular  effort  such  as  would 
bt'  hnrd  to  obtain,  in  order  to  make  the  study 
reliable.  However,  one  fact  well  known 
among  telegrapliers,  whic^h  relates  directly 
to  this  higher  phase  of  advancement  will 
be  stated,  because  it  seenjs  to  have  an  im- 
portant pedagogical  bearing  on  the  nature 
of  mental  evolution. 

It   fnquently   hap[iens  that   an  operator 


has  served  for  a  number  of  years  in  an  of- 
fice  where  the  volume  of  business  was  small. 
He  has  not  always  proved  himself  compe- 
tent to  do  even  this  small  amount  of  low- 
grade  work,  for  several  years  he  has  made 
no  advancement  in  his  profession,  and  was 
generally  recognized  as  a  '*plug*'  or  incom- 
petent operator.  But,  owing  to  sonjc  emer- 
gency such  as  frequently  arivses  in  railway 
service  this  telegrapher  is  suddenly  ])laced 
in  an  office  where  a  much  higher  grade 
of  service  is  required.  Through  ambition  or 
necessity  he  makes  a  heroic  effort  to  do  the 
work  demanded  of  him;  and,  as  a  result, 
soon  l)econies  a  skillful  man  and  gives  far 
greater  satisfaction  in  the  more  difficult  grade 
of  service. 

It  is  not  in  telegraphy  alone  that  enforced 
increase  of  practice  under  severe  mental 
strain,  plays  an  important  part  in  enabling 
the  individual  to  reach  the  highest  exercise 
of  his  ability.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
among  teachers  to  rest  content  with  a  low 
degree  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill. 
Year  after  year  many  seem  quite  satisfied 
with  the  same  low  grade  of  license  obtained 
with  much  seemingdifficulty,and  with  what- 
ever position  the  authorities  can  be  induced 
to  grant  them.  The  fact  that  they  have  a 
severe  struggle  to  retain  even  a  very  huml>le 
place  among  their  associates,  seems  to  di.s- 
courage  a  voluntary  attempt  to  reach  a 
higher  plane  in  their  profession.  This  is 
really  the  plateau  through  which  all  must 
pass  in  reaching  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the 
teacher's  art;  but  it  diff'ers  notably  from  the 
on(»  in  telegraphy,  in  that  the  applicant  for 
the  operator's  chair  must  have  passed  through 
the  struggle  necessary  to  becoming  proficient 
in  the  art  of  his  craft,  while  the  novice  who 
not  onlv  has  had  little  contact  with  the 
critical  stage  of  pre))anition,  but  is  uncon- 
scious of  any  definite  lack  of  it,  may  easily 
obtain  the  difficult  and  resj)on.sible  position 
of  tea<-her.  Through  vigorous  and  resolute 
acti(m  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority, 
such  teachei*s  have  been  led  in  some  places 
to  realize  that  they   must  rise  to  a  higher 
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j)(>int  in  the  professional  scale  if  they  expect 
to  retain  tlieir  places  in  the  si^hool.  Many 
who  are  here  to-dav  will  l)ear  witness  that, 
the  mental  struggle,  induced  by  an  inexor- 
able <lcniand  for  a  higher  degree  of  teaching 
knowledge  and  skill,  has  resulted  most  ad- 
vantageously in  j»romoting  the  welfare  and 
elKciencv  of  the  school. 

ft 

Etlbrt  seems  io  l>e  the  central  thing  sug- 
irrsted  ]>v  this  study.  If  the  chiUrs  etfbrt  is 
)>roperly  ext-rcised  an<l  directed,  the  teacher 
may  feel  sure  that  the  progress  of  which  it 
is  capable  at  that  time  is  being  made,  al- 
though the  school  test  fails  to  disclose  it. 
We  all  agree  that  the  child  has  an  inherent 
tendency  to  be  active  in  seeking  to  know  its 
environment,  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  how 
far  this  disposition  tends  toward  directing 
its  activities  into  the  best  channels.  In  the 
case<  of  ineflicient  operators  and  unskillful 
t<*achers  mentioned,  it  was  com))ulsorv  ap- 
plication   stimulate<l    by    indirect    interest. 


that  was  resi)onsiblc  for  the  marked  change 
in  ability. 

While,  without  (piestion,  exorbitant  de- 
mands have  been  made  im  the  energy  and 
eftort  of  children  in  some  schools,  it  is 
scarcely  more  quest ional)le  whether  there  is 
an  undue  tendency  in  manv  of  our  modern 

•  ft 

schools  to  represent  the  other  extreme.  Much 
truth  is  contained  in  the  old  saying,  ''There 
is  no  excellence  without  great  lalxir."  Aside 
from  th<'  question  whether  true  culture  can 
be  gotten  in  any  other  way.  is  it  harmful 
that  children  should  b(»  le<l  to  realize  this 
fact  througli  the  proper  direction  of  their 
work  in  th(»  school,  or  is  it  soon  enough  for 
them  to  find  it  out  when  they  become  men 

ft 

and  women?  The  ])Upil  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  get  something  worth  having  for 
nothing.  In  fme,  it  is  suprrnu:  i»f!ort  tliat 
educates. 

"  The  ^«>«N  L'iv«-  us  all  l'imhI  tliiiiirv  tor  Ijil.or."" 

Hhookvillk,  IM). 


TnK  Story  of  a  Boulder. 

•SKIIMtiNS  IN  STOMX" 

'■  Has  uatur*'.  in  Iut  I'alin.  inaji'siic  man  h. 
Kaltcn.-*!  with  aLi*  at  la^^t  "."■ 

I'it«>KF>>oi:  I).  W.  hFNM>. 
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Pi'f'Uminartf. 
isH  B.  i<  the  teacher  of  a  small  class  in  a  pri. 
ate  school  in  the  citv  of  Kichinond.     She 
belioves 


rill  r-  ;i:-   iin>r.'  ihiiivr>  in  Ilcavm  ami  i-arlh.  Iloraliu. 
Tliiiii  ;ir"-  <lrv'anil  uf  in  your  i»liil(>M>phy." 

She  is  known  as  a  successful,  iuspiring  teacher 
whiTover  she  is  known  at  all.  I  recently  asked 
her  the  secret  of  her  success;  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  gray  eye  she  answered  : 

^liuiiM  ynu  a^k  wlu-n*  Na\va«la]ia 
I  <»mi<l  tlu'M'  sniiiT'i  M>  wIM  uii'l  \\n\  wanl. 
r<Mni<l  tliisr  K'i,'»n(ls  ami  tra<lition>. 
I  -li(iHl«i  au>\\<r.  I  ."liouM  XvU  you. 
Ill  tin:  l»ir<r<  u«*st.s  of  til*'  fori'sl, 

III  till-  loii;4f>  ol"  tin*  iH'aVtT. 

Ill  ilh-  indtpriiil^  of  till'  l>ison. 
In  the  •yrii'  i»f  tin*  faj,'!**  I 
AH  (In- wIM  fowl  <an^  l}niu  l<»liiin 
ill  ilx-  iiiiKii'laiKl^  au<l  ih«'  f«-ii]aM'l< 
III  iIm- Mn!ain'li<»l\  iiiar^lic.**.' " 


Again  1  have  he^ird  her  say  :  **  In  dark  caves  the 
fishes  are  blind,  not  because  they  were  not  born 
with  eves,  but  because  they  had  no  chance  to  use 
them  ;  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  let  the  child  see 
and  hear  and  handle  all  that  is  pos>ible." 

"  You  lx.*lieve  then  in  Nature  Stu<ly?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

**  Yes,  if  Nature  Study  means  U-tling  the  child 

see  things  and  learn  from  iluni  their  meaning; 

but,  if  a  ramble  in  the  woods  means  a  few  more 

things  to  define,  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

i       ''The  school-room  should  seek  to  niifm  the  child's 

sense  environment;    if  lie  has  j^rown  up  in  the 

country  it  should  place  before  him,  if  it  can,  the 

,   life  and  activities  of  the  city  :  but  if  he  was  bom 

among  tlieso,  then  it  should  lead  him  often  to  the 

'  country  and  bring  the  coumry's  i>roducts  to  the 

school. 

"It  should  s<'ek,  also,  to  (h<  in:n  his  sense  environ- 
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mcnt ;  the  same  stone  or  bird  or  brook  may  for 
the  hundredth  time  be  visited,  if  from  each  new 
visit  the  child  returns  with  a  new  confidence  that 

'  In  Natiirt'V  iiilinitf  book  of  so<?rc<'y 
A  little  can  I  rouO.' 

"Shakespeare  was  born  in  a  country  village  in  the 
midst  of  England's  most  beautiful  scenic  district. 
It  is  said  that  two  Englishmen  wagered  as  to  wliich 
could  name  the  most  beautiful  walk  in  England, 
and  one  mentioned  the  walk  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon  to  Coventry,  and  the  other  from  Coventry  to 
St  rat  ford -on- A  von,  and  that  both  won  the  bet. 
Shakepeare's  family — his  father,  grandfathers,  and 
I'ncle  Henry — owned  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 
For  twentv  vears  of  his  Stratford-on-Avon  life 
Shakespeare  was  guest  at  these  farms.  Before  he 
had  written  a  line  he  had  lived  every  kind  of 
life  which  an  Englishman  of  his  time  could  live. 
'It  requires,'  says  Patterson,  'a  hundred  closely 
written  pages  to  copy  Shakespeare's  references  to 
nature,  her  life  and  her  phenomena.'  Concepts 
which  ent<ir  by  the  senses  are  the  foc;d  of  wisdom. 
The  man  who  has  seen  many  things,  and  who  can 
see  into  things,  is  a  trained  obser\vr,  and  rational 
guidance  along  these  lines  cannot  begin  too  early. 
A  varied  life-experience  will  not  every  time  make 
a  <  i«  etlie  or  a  Shakespeare ;  but  aGccthe  or  a  Shakes- 
peare cannot  be  made  without  a  varied  life  expe- 
rience; and  witle,  repeated,  intelligent  contact 
witli  thiuLjs  will  jrreatly  improve  everyone.  Meh'h- 
t hill's  lann-nt  over  his  blind  father  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  larj<:uages  and  told  everywhere: 

•'I'o  ilic  is  iiothiiiL':  Imt  to  U\v.  aiul  not  t<»  src. 
i'luit  is  a  iJii?<fortuiH'.' 

•'  Tlic  savajre  an<l  the  astronomer  look  out  on  the 
same  sky  ;  one  has  seen  it  as  often  as  the  other, 
and  yet,  how  blind  is  the  one  to  much  which  the 
other  sees?  An  aimless  outing  may  do  much; 
hut  it  niav  alsrj,  and  it  mostly  does,  do  nothing. 
I  only  bcL'  for  the  outing  which  has  a  purpose 
and  whicli  is  guided  by  a  teacher  who  can  draw 
the  lin«'  hetween  what  the  eve  and  what  the  mind 
can  sec :  if  outings  like  this  couM  be  made  by  all 
the  scho«)ls  often,  to-morrow  wouhl  be  able  to 
see  much  to  which  to-dav  is  blind.  The  ott  re- 
jx'ated  command  of  the  teacher  of  Nazareth: 
'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,'  sup- 
poses that  it  is  the  mind,  not  the  ear,  that  hears. 

'  The  works  of  (Joil  arc  fair  ft>r  noii|rht, 
Inh'ss  thf  oyc  in  st-rinj;. 
Si't'  hidcU-n  in  tho  thing  the  ihonxhl 
That  animates  it>  hein^:.'  " 

The  Prohlenx, 

A  few  hundred  feet  above  the  eastern  fountain 
in(Tlen  Miller  near  Richmond,  Indiana,  there  is 
a  large  l)ouIder  of  stratified  granite,  another  name 


for  which  is  gneiss.  This  boulder  has  veins  of 
quartz  running  through  it  in  several  different 
planes ;  it  is  rounded  at  all  its  angles,  and 
smoothed  on  one  side  and  weighs  about  100,0(X) 
pounds.  There  are  no  quarries  of  such  boulders 
nearer  than  Canada.  There  are,  however,  there 
verv  extensive  strata  of  exactlv  similar  rocks. 
How  was  this  boulder  brought  from  its  Canadian 
to  its  Glen  ^liller  home? 

Saturday,  the  second  of  January,  was  a  verr 
wann  winter  day,  and  Miss  B.  and  her  class  went 
to  the  Glen  ^liller  Boulder  for  the  first  of  a  series 
of  lessons  on  this  question.  It  seemed  as  stable 
as  the  earth  itself.  That  anv  force  was  ever  at 
work  on  the  earth  which  could  have  brought  it 
from  a  home  3(K)  miles  away,  was,  within  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  writer,  a  storv  so  unlikelv  that 
onlv  one  man  in  America  believed  it. 

MissB.,  who  seemed  in  the  presence  of  this 
huge  mass  of  rock  overwhelmed  by  the  effort  it 
would  cost  to  make  its  storv  live  in  the  minds  of 
her  pupils,  said,  '*  we  must  first  consider  other 
similar  facts  ; "  opening  a  hand  atlas  she  showed 
that  Indiana  lies  south  of  the  copper  mines  on 
Lake  Superior ;  she  then  pro^luced  a  small  bould- 
er of  copper  ore,  which  she  said  was  found  about 
two  miles  from  the  city;  that  sueh  pieces  of  ore 
are  often  found  in  Indiana,  especially  the  western 
part  north  of  Bloomington  ;  and  also  in  Eastern 
Illinois.  She  then  took  from  her  basket  a  similar 
piece  of  pudding-stone  which  she  picked  up  orce 
on  a  trij)  from  Wood's  Hall,  ^lassachusetts,  to  I»os- 
ton.  When  she  arrived  at  Boston,  she  found  on 
*I)orchester  Heights  an  original  quarry  from 
which  it  might  have  come ;  and  sc^ittered  every- 
where on  her  journey  she  had  seen  many 
large  boulders  of  the  same  pudding-stone, 
along  with  hundreds  of  other  kinds,  all  of 
which  had  their  homes  in  the  North.  She  oi>ened 
the  atlas  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  pointed  out 
that  Norway  boulders  are  to  Ije  found  in  England, 
having  crossed  the  German  Ocean  to  get  there  ; 
that  boulders  from  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
crossed  the  Baltic  Sea,— and  are  sc*att-ercd  over  the 
plains  of  Central  F]uroi:)e.  She  turned  to  the  map 
of  Switzerland  and  pointed  out  the  track  of  Al- 
pine boulders  down  the  valley  of  the  Khone, 
across  I^ke  Geneva  and  the  plains  of  Switzer- 
land, and  over  the  Jura  ^lountains  into  France. 
She  turned  to  the  map  of  Northern  Italy  and 
pointed  out  the  boulder  journey  there,  across  the 
lakes  and  far  into  the  plains  beyond.  "In  all 
these  instances,"  she  said,  "the  boulders  have 
been  carried  from  the  cold  countrv  to  the  warm  ; 


"^'.I list  how  this  pudtlin^'-stcnn'  came  to  Ik-  on  I»onh«'ster 
lIclKhtp  and  Milt<»n  Hill  and  Roxljnry  i>  fully  explained  liy 
Holmes  in  hih  Dorchi»fKr  Giant,  whieh  the  reader  will  tind 
on  another  pajre. 
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and  for  Xortlierii  Europe  and  North  America  all 
of  them  have  been  carried,  appn:)ximately,  from 
north  to  south.  Great  boulders  have  been  carried 
from  tlic  North  across  Long  Island  Sound  on  to 
Long  Island,  and  across  a  similar  arm  of  the  sea 
t«)  ^larthii'e  Vineyard  ; "  and  she  took  from  her 
basket  a  variegated  match-safe  which  she  said  was 
made  from  the  many-colored  drift  clays,  which, 
together  with  huge  boulders,  have  been  carried 
from  the  North  to  (Jav  Head — the  western  end  of 
the  Island  of  ^Iartha*s  Vineyard. 

The  wells  we  have  bored  of  late  years  for  gas 
here  in  Indiana  have  familiarized  us  with  what  is 
called  the  drift-  a  loose,  unstratified,  or  imperfect- 
ly stratified  boulder-contiiining  soil  which  covers 
the  northern  Htates  down  about  to  .S0°  of  latitude. 
Thi.s  is  often  200  feet  or  more  thick,  and  all  of  it 
with  the  boulders  it  contains  ciime  from  the 
north. 

"Before  coming  to  Kichmond,*'  said  Henry, 
who  had  formerly  lived  in  Middle  Tennessee,  "I 
never  saw  a  pebble  like  these  in  the  stream  below 
the  fountain,  in  my  life ;  do  they  have  the  same 
historv  as  the  boulder  and  what  vou  call  the  drift?" 
'Must  the  siune,'*  MissB.  replied.  **  In  many  places 
north  of  here  no  rocks  can  be  found  at  the  surface 
ex»ept  pebbles  and  boulders  ;  this  is  true  only  a 
few  miles  distant  in  northern  Wavne  count  v.  In 
m(.>st  places  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  only  angular 
piiCL'S  broken  off  from  rock  masses  can  be  found  ; 
but  within  a  mile  of  Richmond  great  quantities  of 
both  kinds  can  be  found  ;  the  pebbles,  cobble- 
stones and  boulders,  however,  here  and  every- 
whi're  a  1X3  on  top  of  the  bed  rocks.  The  rocks 
alon<(  the  river  here,  you  know,  are  in  beds;  that 
is,  thi'v  are  stratified,  were  made  just  where  we 
see  them  now;  the  river  has  worn  a  channel  in 
them  7")  feet  deep  or  more.  At  the  f(M»t  of  all  these 
i?t ratified  bluffs  there  are  angular  pieces  of  stone 
which  lio  just  where  they  fell  fn^mi  above  ;  but  the 
jK-bbles  came  in  the  drift  from  the  North,  and 
were  worn  round  <.m  their  journey. 

"It  is  easier,"  Miss  B.  contiimed,  **to  account 
tor  ail  these  boulder-journeyings  taken  together, 
than  to  account  for  a  single  one  of  them  ;  but  in 
order  to  understand  them  we  will  have  to  know 
Something—  (a)  of  the  growth  of  the  earth  and  of 
North  America,  as  the  astronomers  and  geologists 
have  given  it  to  us  ;  (b)  a  series  of  great  investi- 
gations conducted  in  the  Alps  by  Tyndall,  Agassiz 
and  (hivot ;  ( c)  of  the  discoveries  made  bv  sound- 
ings  and  studies  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  by 
Darwin  and  Dana  ;  (d)  of  a  coast  survey  of  the 
Vniti'd  States  made  from  1880  to  1884.  But  the 
things  these  men  have  learned  are  as  simple  as 
they  are  great,  and  we  shall,  I  know,  be  interested 
in  them  all." 


The  Solution  \o\. 

Miss  B.  continued : 

**  Nothing  transcends  for  beauty  or  glory  the 
starry  sky.  The  Milky  Way  spans  its  circumfer- 
ence with  its  divided  track ;  liere  and  there  all 
over  night's  limitless  expanse,  hazy  blotches  of 
sky  may  be  seen  ;  these  have  been  called  nebuli\? ; 
when  Galileo  first  turned  his  little  telescope  to  the 
sky  he  was  able  to  resolve  some  of  these  milkv 
patches  into  stars,  but  he  discovered  other  and 
more  numerous  ones  which  he  could  not  thus  re- 
solve. AVith  every  improvement  in  the  telescope, 
from  Galileo's  time  until  now,  new  so-called  neb- 
ula; have  been  resolved  into  stars,  and  others 
before  unknown  and  as  vet  unresolvable,  have 
been  seen.  This  led  manv  men  to  think  tliat 
there  are  no  real  nebul;e — real  cloud  masses — but 
that  all  are  made  up  of  stars  so  distant  that  their 
lights  blend. 

"In  l.s(K).  however,  Fraunhoter  began,  and  in 
1S<K)  Bunsen  an«l  Kirehofl'  complet(»<l,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  speetroseo})e — an  instrument  which  is 
able  to  reveal  the  diflferenee  l»etwt»en  nebulous 
jiiasses  an«l  stars,  whether  thty  be  near  or 
far.  We  now  know  that  there  are  many  nebuhe 
in  the  sky  which  no  telescopic  |»ower  ran  resolve 
into  stars.  These  nebuho  an*  embryo  systems  of 
worlds,  and  astronomers  nnw  tell  us  that  all 
worlds  and  systems  grew,  and  they  mark  down 
the  stages  of  world-life;  .Tupiter,  a  rollicking  boy ; 
the  Earth,  a  sober  man;  Mars,  frosty  with  win- 
ter; the  moon,  pale,  passi<»nless,  cold--a  dead 
worhl. 

**In  the  growth  i>i  the  earth  many  phases  are 
recognized  and  have  found  their  way  into  our  lit- 
erature, into  our  school-hooks. 

Owen  Meredith  says : 

'  Tho  (.-nrtli  on  wlinvo  iH'McoaM"-  l>pa>i  nw-  rt'postr 
riM't»iivuNf«l  by  alanu-^  i»iu'i'  (h»iiim*«(<1.  in  tlu'  thnH'> 
(M*  a  (nniult  ilivino.  ^«'a  an<l  lan<l.  moist  ami  <lr>*, 
And  in  licry  ('(»n]'u>iMnronniiiX('<I  faith  an«l  sky  : 
Tinir  <'ooli'<l  it.  an<l  calnu-d  it.  an<l  tauirhl  it  to  go 
Tin*  n)un«l  of  its  (»rl»it  in  jMa<-«-  l«>nu'  nirt*.' 

**  This  cooling  and  calming  left  North  America 
with  her  crest  above  the  waves.  We  do  not  ex- 
actlv  know  where  this  crest  was,  for  it  was  all 
worn  out.  It  must  have  been  far  to  the  North, 
however,  for  the  dvhi'ni  which  resulted  from  wear- 
ing it  out  extends  in  a  V-shaped  mass  from  Detroit 
to  Labrador,  and  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  fire- wrought  crest  must  have  been 
somewhere  north  of  this  V.  The  primitive  crest 
was  made  of  almost,  or  quite,  the  hardest  and  most 
enduring  rock  masses  of  which  we  know  anything 
— quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  etc.  No 
sooner  had  it  lifted  its  head  above  the  waves  than 
Neptune  began  a  systematic  assault  on  it  all  along 
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the  coast  line,  which  he  never  permitted  to  be 
broken  by  a  truce.  He  was  aided  in  his  devasta- 
tion by  wind,  rain  and  frost ;  never  wearying  and 
rarely  resting,  these  agencies  constantly  made  new 
features  in  the  face  of  Ancient  America  until,  begin- 
ning from  its  seaward  aspect,  they  had  worn  it  out. 
The  quartz  was  ground  into  sand  ;  the  mica  was 
scaled  into  plates  and  grains  ;  the  feldspar  was  bro- 
ken, here  into  fragments,  and  there  it  was  wasted 
by  chemical  action  until  it  became  clay.  The  waves 
in  their  ceaseless  play  carried  the  fragments  sea- 
ward and  assorted  them;  the  fine  clavs  thev  carried 
farthest  out ;  next  came  the  finest  sands,  then  the 
coarser  sand,  gravel  and  fragments  of  stone.*  In 
accordance  with  an  orderly  habit  of  old  ocean,  all 
tliej-e  were  laid  down  in  regular  layers.  Century 
in  and  century  out  the  work  went  on  for  how  long 
no  one  can  guess  ;  all  we  know  is  that  it  was  long 
enough  to  stratify  the  granitic  fragments  of  our 
first  continent  to  a  thickness  measured  at  all  points 
«>t  outcrop,  of  at  least  eight  miles  in  the  Canadian 
regions  above  described. 
"  riuto,  maddened  that  liis  a}rial  realm  was  being 


how  like  the  patience  of  the  Infinite  the  rate  at 
which  they  come.  During  much  rattle  of  small 
arms  along  the  picket  line  of  the  forces  of  fire  and 
water,  during  which  the  United  States  were  often 
out  of,  and  as  often,  save  one  time,  in  the  water, 
the  continent  grew  in  its  eastern  part  to  almost  its 
present  dimensions.  This  growth  was  celebrated 
toward  the  approach  of  continental  manhood  by 
a  great  upheaval,  which  left  as  its  resulUmt  the 
Appalachian  system  of  mountains. 

**All  this  while  our  stratified  granitic  rock  in 
Canada,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  resting  in 
peace,  except  that  wind,  rain,  and  frost  claimed 
from  it  their  annual  tribute,  and  it  was  worn  thus 
into  ravines,  undulations,  gorges,  and  cailons,  so 
that  it  hardlv  knew  its  former  self. 

*' We  must  leave  the  lesson  for  this  time,  but  the 
stratified  granite  will  interest  us  again  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  storv." 

w 

Miss  B.  closed  interrogatively,  and  a,s  we  started 
for  the  street-car  ^hiry  i»bserved  :  **  There  is  so 
much  to  learn  that  is  of  interest  about  man,  (rod 
and  life,  and  this  is  so  beautifully  presented  in 


so  lieramed  in,  straight-ened  himself  in  his  fiery"  the  exhaustless  fields  of  history  and   literature. 


home  with  a  force  that  shook  the  whole  round 
earth.  He  heaved  and  lifted  over  an  area  as  big, 
at  least,  as  America,  and  our  stratified  granite  to 
the  north  he  folded  into  ridges  and  raised  high  up 
(Mit  of  the  ocean.  The  heat  from  within  and  the 
pressure  from  above  solidified  our  stratified  gran- 
ite until  it  was  a  rock  almost  as  hard  as  the  one 
that  lirst  came  from  the  smithy  of  Vulcan. 

"Wlien  the  smoke  of  battle  subsided  it  was 
found  that  America  was  far  larger  and  higher 
tlian  before.  Pluto  was  decidedly  on  top.  And 
yet  it  was  a  waste  of  waters  over  almost  the  whole 
«>i  the  Tnited  States;  the  sea,  however,  was  not 
so  deep  over  Southern  and  Western  North  Ameri- 
ca as  it  had  been  before.  Ages  now  go  by  ;  later 
we  will  study  these  ages  one  by  one  ;  just  now  we 
must  summarize;  Neptune  calls  life  to  his  assist- 
ance in  earnest ;  lie  covers  the  continent  over 
every  coast  and  over  shallows  thousands  of  miles 
in  extent  with  layers  of  shells  of  great  thickness. 

I'jnerson  questions — 

WliiU  ((Mc'st  >tur  tho  famo  can  stive 
»,m"  r;u'i-s  |»('ri^llillH:  to  puvu 
Till-  |ilaii«'t  witli  ti  tloorof  limo?' 


i  ( 


I  le  .<ends  his  rain  to  sprouting  forests  and  our 
coal  measures  are  beckoned  into  existence.     But 

\ii  <  x|i«'riin«.'iit  •a-y  nf  jierfonnuin't' will  show  that  matter 
-u-|nii<i<'l  ill  frr-^h  water  U  (iuickly<lropiK'<l  wln?n  it  roiiches 
tli<-  -in      rill  tu(t  luitiles  with  water;   make  one  of  them 
l>r;ii\  like  >va  wat«T:  |»nt  the  .vame  amount  of  ^^oil  and  sand 
ill  •iuli ;   -liakr  tluiii  up  and  notiee  how  <iui<.'kly  tlie  salt    ■ 
\vat»r  <lnij.^  ir«.  »;«'iliHnMit.    This  benelieent  arrangement  pro-    ; 
Vfhi^  flir  ua>te  of  land  hy  eausin>f  sediment  to  Ik-  deposited    i 
inar  •'iMtp-.  I 


and  the  story  of  a  stone  seems  to  be  so  long  and 
complex,  it  appears  to  mc  we  can  ill  afford  the 
time  and  effort  to  learn  it." 

**A11  roads  lead  to  Kr)me,*'  replied  ^Fiss  B; 
''you  might  say  the  Siune  thing  of  a  plant :  and 
yet  your  poet,  Tennyson  says — 

•  But  if  T  <'ould  under>tand 

Root  and  all  and  all  in  all 

I  shouM  know  what  ilcul  and  man  i>.' 

"Gd'the  studied  rocks  for  many  years;  gave  a 
voice  to  one  of  them  in  his  summer  garden  at 
Weimar  to  speak  his  love  of  all  nature. 

Whittier,  another  of  your  poets  says — 

•  Stt'j*  by  st«'p  »iince  tim«'  l>e.L,'an 
Hit*:  luMMi  the  steaily  Main  of  num.' 

Shall  we  omit  an  important  step  in  this  gain? 

**  As  for  vour  historv,  it  is  true  that  everv  state 
covered  by  the  drift  voted  for  McKinley,  and  the 
economist  could  have  a  harder  task  than  to  show 
whv.  Steadilv  since  the  time  of  Werner,  historv 
has  been  learning  that  soil  has  been  one  of  its 
directing  forces. 

•  Nothinu  uxeles*.  is  or  tsnuill.  *  " 

*'I  quite  agree,"  said  Mary,  "  that  the  boulder  is 
not  small.''  **  Nor  useless  "  said  John.  My  father 
availed  his  cellar  with  boulders." 

**  Everv  milldiim  along  the  stream  is  held  bv 
boulders,"  said  Earnest.  "And  they  line  every 
gutter  in  the  city,"  said  Emma.  "And  the  ma- 
terial for  all  our  gravel  roads  came  with  the  boul- 
ders," said  Edward,  *'  and  all  our  sand  for  plaster- 
ing and  cement,  and  our  clay  for  porcelain,  bricks, 
crocks,  flower-pots,  tile,  etc." 
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"How  about  your  modeling,  Mary?"  iisked 
^liss  B. 

As  we  mouiitod  the  car  it  was  concluded  that 
our  divinrat  poems  in  stone  are  first  modeled  in 
clav,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  continue 
tlie  lesson  in  doors  in  Februarv. 

KaKI.HAM  <  nLLK«.K.  liHIIMDNT*.  iND. 

Political  Economy  in  tiik  Public 
Schools.— XII. 


COXSUMITION. 

Consumption  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
must  important  economic  subjects  to  be  consid- 
ered. Tlie  ultimate  aim  *»f  all  industrial  activity 
is  the  production  of  something  that  will  satisfy 
human  needs.  This  being  true,  it  is  as  important 
to  know  how  to  use  wealth  (in  order  tiiat  it  may 
bring  the  greatest  good),  as  it  is  to  know  how  to 
pnxluce  it.  Human  happiness  does  not  dejx^nd  so 
much  on  the  amount  of  >vealth  consumed  as  upon 
the  right  use  of  it. 

Under  this  division  of  political  economy,  will  be 
discussi'd  those  principles  which  should  guide  us 
in  the  use  of  wealth.  These  principles  should  be 
understo(»d  by  every  one,  since  we  are  all  consum- 
ers if  we  are  not  all  producere  of  wn^alth.  In  a 
short  sketch,  we  can  only  t^mch  on  a  few  of  the 
main  facts. 

Economically  considered,  a  thing  is  consumed 
whenever  its  form  or  properties  are  so  changed 
that  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its  former  condition. 
Forests  are  consumed  when  the  trees  are  used  for 
fuel  or  are  converted  into  lumber.  The  wood  can- 
not be  tn»es  and  lumber  at  the  same  time,  nor  can 
the  trees  be  restored  when  once  thev  have  been 
sawed  into  boards.  Lumber  is  consumed  as  lum- 
ber when  it  is  made  into  furniture,  and  the  furni- 
ture thus  made  is  consumed  when  it  is  worn  out 
bv  use.  The  wheat  which  the  farmer  sows  is  con- 
sumed,  although  it  may  produce  thirty  fold  more 
wheat.  The  miller  consumes  wheat  to  make  flour, 
the  baker  uses  up  the  flour  to  make  bread,  and  the 
bread  is  consumed  to  satisfy  a  want.  Each  change 
is  an  act  of  consumption. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  con- 
sumption and  the  destruction  of  wealth.  Wiien 
wealth  is  consumed  it  either  satisfies  a  want  or 
contributes  to  the  production  of  other  wealth. 
When  wealth  is  destroyed,  it  results  in  no  bene- 
fits. The  tree,  if  consumed,  may  finally  produce 
a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  or  a  useful  machine; 
but  if  burned  bv  a  forest  fire  its  values  are  lost. 
Fire,  wind,  and  water  annually  destroy  vast 
amounts  of  wealth.  The  destruction  of  wealth  is 
usually  accidental. 

Consumption  may  be  immediate  or  gradual. 
The  fo(xl  we  eat  and  the  fuel  we  bum  are  con- 


sumed immediately;  while  the  clothes  we  wear, 
the  furniture  we  use,  the  houses  we  live  in,  are 
gradually  worn  out.  The  machine  that  is  slowly 
worn  out  by  use  is  as  tnily  consumed  as  the  fuel 
which  is  burned  to  produce  the  power  which  nins 
the  machine. 

Consumption  may  be  for  the  pui-pose  of  pro- 
ducing other  articles  of  wealth.  Many  things  of 
value  must  be  consumed  that  things  of  greater 
value  may  be  pnKluced.  <  irain  must  be  sown  that 
more  grain  may  be  raised.  Fuel  must  be  burned 
that  heat  and  ix>wer  may  be  generated  for  ust^  in 
the  proiluction  of  wealth.  Food  must  be  eaten 
that  the  strength  of  man  and  beast  may  be  main- 
tained for  service  in  pro<luction.  Wood,  iron  and 
stone  are  co/isumed  that  houses,  furniture  and  ma- 
chinery may  be  made,  and  these  mavbt*  consumed 
in  the  process  of  producing  food,  clothing,  etc. 

SOMK  KILES  OOVKKNINii  rROOrrriN  K  CONSIMITION. 

It  is  the  purpose*  of  production  to  create  wealth, 
and  since  wealth  cannot  be  produced  without 
1  using  up  other  wealth,  it  is  evident  that  wealth 
will  not  increase  unless  the  new  product  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  wealth  consumed  in  its  pro- 
duction. If  a  commodity  worth  one  hundred  dol- 
lars can  be  prmluced  at  a  cost  of  tifty  dollars  the 
world  is  fifty  dollars  better  off ;  and  it  is  bad  man- 
agement to  consume  si'venty-five  dollars  in  the 
production  of  the  same  amount. 

As  little  wealth  as  possible  should  be  used  in 
proiiucing  a  given  result.     «  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant problems  of  production. )    There  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  wheat  that  it  is  profitable  to  sow 
'   to  the  acre.     To  sow  more  than   this   would   be 
wjiste.      Builders  estimate'    with  great  caro    the 
amount  of  materials  necessary  to  make  a  building. 
The  value  of  the  materials  used  should  be  no 
greater  than   is  necessary.     It  would  be  folly  to 
build  the  walls  of  a  house,  which  are  to  be  cov- 
ered with  plaster,  of  pressed  bricks  or  cut  stone. 
The  piano  maker  does  not  think  oi  making  the 
entire  woodwork  of  the  intrument  of  mahogany. 
Chea]>er  woods  are  better  adapted  for  many  of  the 
parts.     It  should  be  rememlx'red,   though,   that 
j  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  may  be  carried  so 
'  far  that  the  finished  product  may  not  Ix^  worth  the 
cost  of  making  it.     A  cart    wheel  made  of  pine 
would  lr)eof  little  value,  and  yet  the  cost  of  making 
I   it,  aside  from  the  difference  in  cost  of  material*?, 
would  not  be  very  different  from  one  made  of  oak 
or  hickory. 
All  the  values  of  the  materials  consumed  should 
'  be  used.     A  careful  study  of  some  of  the  great  in- 
dustries will  show  how  completely  this  may  be 
done.    A  visit  to  a  petroleum  refinery,  a  starch 
works  or  glassworks  will  be  a  very  instructive 
'  lesson  in  consumption  as  well  as  in  production. 
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Many  enterprises  make  their  profits  by  saving 
values  that  formerly  were  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
Tliose  things  which  represent  fixed  capital 
should  be  consumed  as  slowly  as  possible.  Many 
farmers  allow  their  farming  implements  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  weather  throughout  the  year,  and 
often  when  in  use  fail  to  keep  them  in  repair. 
This  neglect  causes  them  to  wear  out  sooner  than 
thev  otherwise  would.  A  machine  which  costs 
two  hundred  dollars  and  is  capable  of  serving  its 
purpose  for  t€n  years,  will  have  its  productive 
capacity  lessened  one-half,  if  through  neglect  it  is 
worn  out  in  five  vears. 

rovsiMlTION  FOK  TINAF.  (illATll'l CATION. 

Wo  have  alreadv  said  that  the  ultimate  aim  of 
industrial  activitv  is  to  secure  that  which  will  sat- 
isfy  liuman  wants.  Thes<'  wants,  in  primitive  so- 
ciety, are  ftjw  and  easily  supplied  ;  but,  as  civili- 
zation advances,  these  wants  increase,  until  now 
it  would  be  dillicult  to  enumerate  all  of  them. 

^hur.s  primary  wants  may  be  included  under 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  These  things  art*  nec- 
essary for  his  exist<»nce,  and  their  consinnption 
sh(»uld  V)e  sufficient  to  sustain  the  bodily  powers 
in  fullness  of  health  and  vigor. 

Man  also  has  a  desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  in 
«»rdcM*  that  this  desire  mav  be  satisfied  he  beaiiti- 
lies  liis  home,  he  clothes  his  body  with  more 
beautiful  raiment,  and  surn)unds  himself  with 
works  of  art. 

II IS  intellectual  nature  must  be  cultivat-ed,  and 
so  he  spends  his  wealth  for  schools,  l)ooks,  news- 
papers, lectures,  and  tnxvel. 

11  is  social  nature  must  be  gratified  and  he  seeks 
to  secure  the  means  for  satisfying  this  desire. 

Mankind,  early  in  history,  found  that  govern- 
ment is  a  necessary  thing  and  he  must  be  taxed 
for  its  support. 

In  order  that  his  religious  nature  may  be  satis- 
lied,  he  contributes  toward  the  supjKirt  of  churches 
and  philanthropic  enterprises. 

These  are  all  legitimate.'  wants  and  should  be 
satisfied.  The  question  arises  as  t<^)  how  much 
should  l)e  spent  in  gratifying  them.  The  amount 
which  the  individual  si)ends  for  his  personal 
j^niti  float  ion  must  be  determined  by  the  individ- 
ual himself.  The  necessary  cost  of  living  will  be 
dej)endent  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  s<K;ial,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  n?lations  of  the  person. 
The  professional  man  must  clothe  himself  bett<»r 
than  the  mechanic.  The  food  of  the  traveling 
man  will  cost  him  a  great  deal  more  than  that  of 
the  farmer. 

Since  c<^nsumption  nmst  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  wealth  available,  those  wants  which 
are  for  man's  highest  good  should  be  provided  for 
first  and  most  lil^erallv.     There  are  manv  wants 


developed  that  are  not  for  man's  good ;  such  as 
the  desire  for  strong  drink,  or  tobacco.  These  if  sat- 
isfied, use  up  much  wealth  without  any  resulting 
good. 

No  more  goods  should  be  consumed  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  de- 
sired. 

This  subject  is  so  closely  connected  with  pro- 
duction that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  at  all 
points. 

Every  household,  farm,  and  shop  offers  a  fine 
field  for  the  study  of  the  subject. 

I.   ^r.  BRIIKiMAN. 

I'oi.o.  111. 


SCTEXCE  IX  THE  TKACIIIXG  OF  ENGLISH. 

XVIII. 

(COMPOSITION. 
The  Mj-xjiaxical  Side  of  Comi'osition  Wokk. 

The  child  shoiUd  do  much  written  work  in  the 
first  and  second  grades  as  indicated  in  previous 
articles.  From  th(»  time  that  he  learns  to  write, 
he  should  be  led  carefully  and  gradually  to  express 
thought  in  written  language.  Nor  are  these  lines 
of  language  work  ;  e.  g.,  nproiitictlon  work^  th'mkhnj 
the  isolated  i^cidtncy  into  a  nmtext,  Untrribing  on  art, 
etc.,  as  set  forth  in  the  previous  article,  to  be  dis- 
continued at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the  child  may 
take  up  the  line  of  written  work  which  may  be 
called  composition  proper. 

By  the  expression,  *' third  year,"  I  do  not  mean 
an  absolute  period  of  time,  but  a  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  If  the  child  has  been  in 
school  two  years,  of  eight  to  ten  months  each,  anrl 
if  the  English  work  during  these  two  years  has 
been  fairly  well  presented,  he  may  be  f-aid  io  be 
ready  for  the  work  in  composition  propfr.  The 
teacher  will  oft^^n  find  a  class  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade  which,  in  the  line  of  English,  is  at  the  third 
year  stage  of  development.  In  such  caso,  the 
t<»acher  should  adapt  her  work  to  her  pupiN  and 
present  the  third  year  work  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade. 

Here,  then,  with  his  third  year,  the  child  begins 
his  work  in  composition  proper\  i.  r.,  he  begins  to 
write  with  a  conscious  purpose  in  mind.  He  be- 
gins work  on  the  four  forms  of  discourse:  viz.,  de- 
scription, narration,  exposition,  and  argumenta- 
tion. Exposition  and  argumentation,  deal  with 
general  ideas  which  are  difiicult  to  think.  De- 
scription and  narration  deal  with  particular  ideas 
which  are  more  familiar  to  the  child  and  more 
easily  comprehended  by  him.  The  child  at  this 
stage  of  his  development,  therefore,  will  not  deal 
with  exposition  or  argumentation,  but  he  will  be- 
gin with  description  or  narration. 
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If  tlie  language  work  in  the  first  two  years  has 
been  well  done,  the  child  Ih  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  this  kind  of  work.  In  his  rnnvrrm- 
ti'm,<  (if unit  pictun}tj  (nn'mnh^  and  jtlantf,  he  has 
noticed  the  pun><>?e  in  the  object  discussed,  its  at- 
tributes, and  part<!,  and  to  some  extent,  the  organ- 
ization of  those  attributes  and  parts  alwut  the  pur- 
lM>pe.  In  his  Mmiif  of  gims  of  atamhinf  litentturt,  he 
has  found  a  purpose  enilxwlied  in  each,  and  has, 
larjrely  unconsciously,  noticed  the  orL'anization  of 
the  thought  of  tlie  selection  about  the  purpose. 
His  attention  has  U'en  called  to  the  beauties  of  the 
lanjruage  and  its  appropriateness  to  express  the 
t!i« Might.  He  is  familiar  witli  the  simpler  princi- 
I»les  of  punctuation,  etc.  He  is,  thus,  able  to  pass 
graduallv  and  easilv  into  this  new  form  of  written 
work. 

l>nt  the  pupils  and  teacher  should  Realize  whi-n 
thev  lu'^in  this  line  of  work,  that  thev  arc  enter- 
ing  ui)on  a  diflicult  su])ject.  It  will  n«quire  the 
most  putifut  and  pains-taking  care,  the  most  la- 
IxM'itMis  an«l  wearisome  tasks.  Tired  eye-lids, 
soiled  lingers,  aching  heads,  and  weary  brains,  are 
the  prie«'  of  good  compusiti<»ns,  and  tlie  teacher 
an«l  pupil  nui.st  suffer  together.  There  is  no  royal 
rn:id  to  g«.K>d  compositions  either  for  teacher  or 
pupil.  J I  means  work — hard  w«)rk — a  great  deal 
of  it.  drudgery  of  the  worst  sort.  Tiiis  is  not  dis- 
e«)Uiaging.  however,  if  the  work  l>e  undertaken  by 
teaehi-r  and  inipil  in  the  spirit  of  '•r»lessed  ha 
l>rudgery.*' ^  I>rudg<'ry  is  your  true  civilizer. 
Whatever  people  are,  they  owe  chielly  to  the 
daily  routine,  the  hum  dnnn,  the  peqK'tual  «fiiml 
«»i  every-tlay  life.  It  is  this  which  fixes  habits 
and  liHUis  character.  fortunate  is  that  lx»v  or 
izirl  whn  has  a  ilaily  task.  irks<ime  though  it  be, 
and  has  to  dt>  it  dav  alter  dav,  in  all  kinds,  of 
Weather,  and  under  all  circumstances,  whether  it 
is  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  for  if  the  individual 
learn  i<»  perform  his  daily  task  with  cheerfulness 
and  alaerity,  if  he  can  l)e  happy  and  agreeable  tu 
hi>  assneiaies  under  adverse  conditions,  he  is 
truly  educated— this  is  the  crucial  test  of  character. 
Kmer.-«»n  has  said,  "tirudgery,  calamity,  exa^ptji-a- 
ti«m,  want,  are  instructors  in  eloipienee  and  wis- 
dom.'" 

\a'{  us,  then,  uul  c<;mi)lain  that  there  is  much 
drudj:ery  U>t  teacher  and  ]>upil  in  c  •mposition 
work;  that  we  nuist  give  careful  altenti'»n  to  mi- 
nutv  details;  that  matters  of  punctuation,  form, 
arrangement,  sentence  construction,  paragraphing, 
spelling,  etc.,  an.'  trying  and  exasperate  us  :  that 
compositions  must  Ive  written  carefully,  corrected 
conscientiously,    rewritten    and    correcte*!   again. 
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This  is  life  ;  it  is  meat  and  drink  t<»  both   teacher 
and  pupil.     *•  lUesscnl  Ik^  Hrudgery." 

The  chief  objection  to  the  composition  work 
which  has  been  done  in  our  public  scho<ds,  is  that 
t(K>  nnich  of  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  spirit 
indicated  above.  Teachers  sa v  t  hev  have  not  time 
tu  examine  all  the  written  work  th:it  pupils  do. 
Thev  have  so  manv  subjeets  to  teach,  and  so  manv 
recitations  to  hear,  and  so  nuieh  work  toprepf,reat 
night  Utr  the  follnwing  day,  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  l«M»k  over  all  the  written  work  which 
their  p'ii»il>d«>  .And  there  isagreat  deal  of  truth 
in  this  statement.  Having  tiiughl  a  country  schrK"»l 
for  a  number  of  years  myself,  and  never  having 
been  able  by  the  most  careful  grading,  to  reduce 
the  numlx*r  of  elasse.>3  to  le>s  that  twenty-seven,  I 
can  easily  appreciate  the  p'»int  in  this  complaint. 
And  even  though  the  count rv  teacher,  hv  means 
of  closer  supervision  and  cl«)ser  grading,  has  by 
this  time  succeeded  in  ii'ducin;;  the  number  of 
cla.sses  to  twenty,  .still  she  liiuls  her  time  x^H^ 
limited  to  acv>mpiish  the  wi.»rk.  Teachers  iri 
composition  in  high  K'hoidsare  ex])eeted.  in  mo^l 
place.",  to  teach  just  as  many  classes  as  teachers  in 
other  sul.)jects,  and  then  examine  and  correct  the 
writien  w«irk  in  adflition.  Teachers  in  thegradeil 
schools  of  our  cities  and  towns,  on  acc<»Mnt  of  tlie 
more  exteniU'd  eour>e  (»f  study  an<l  extiii  work 
which  they  have  li»  d<».  fiutl  themselves  with  litll»* 
more  itlle  time  than  the  c«»nntry  t«*aclier  d»K'S. 

All  this  is  not  right.  Teaehers  who  liave  written 
work  to  corr<'Ct  shouM  be  allowed  ample  time  in 
which  to  do  it.  School  oilicers  should  see  to  this, 
and  when  the  true  value  »ii  .^-ucli  work  is  better 
under.-luod  and  teachers  insist  stivinirlv  enoujzh 
upon  it,  they  ^\ill  gi't  it. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
Tea(.'hers  can  often  have  older  pu]»ils  help  them  to 
(!orn."ct  the  w«»rk  of  \oun'j»'r  pupiU.  The  childn-n 
may  exchange  \\riti«;n  w»»i»c.  tin-  teacher  going 
over  the  work  earefully.  jiojnt  by  point,  with 
them,  while  each  rhiM  marks  the  mistakes  which 
he  finds  in  liis  neigliboi'<  jiaper.  ^lany  mistakes 
will  be  roujuioii  to  all  tile  paj>irr».  and  lliese  mis- 
takes shouM  Im'  disi'U-s<-d  iiv  tlie  tea.'lier  before 
the  whole  class,  li  need  In-,  lfs<  written  w«.»rk 
.should  be  requiied  in  onl.-r  thai  all  the  writteii 
work  which  the  pupil>  do  >hall  Ije  eaiefullv  cor- 
rected. f«»r  I  believe  it  is  trui-  that  th**  timespiMU 
by  pupils  in  doing  written  wnk  fi>r  wliich  tliev 
are  not  held  responsible,  is  /■.'/.-  t/f,.  •■}.<?,  •]. 

Then-  is  a  great  'leal  of  ^\ol•k  that  <;.ies  under 
the  name  of 

111  .-.v   \V.)i:k. 

done  in  the  publie  schools.  «  Uten  tiie  children 
had  much  better  be  fV.  than  «n.:rag«d  in  this  ftma 
work.     r»ut  nmch  of  it  i<  caivfullv  d<»ne  and  i^s 
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lH*l[)ful.  Suppose  the  teacher  has  two  or  more 
clasjios  in  the  same  room.  While  she  hears  one 
rei  itc,  she  wishes  the  others  to  be  busy,  so  she 
asks  them  to  copy  on  their  slates,  or  paper,  a  story 
from  their  readers.  Aftt»rthe  recitation  is  finished, 
slie  has  them  erase  the  story  from  their  slates,  or 
])ut  thoir  papers  in  the  wastebasket,  and  proceeds 
Nvitli  the  next  n»citation,  while  the  first-class  is 
«<iven  some  kind  of  "busy  work"  to  keep  them 
out  <  »f  mischief.  This  is  the  kind  of  "  busy  work  *' 
tliat  kilLs.  The  children  had  much  better  be  **  in 
mischief,"  for  'the  last  state  of  these  children  will 
l>e  worse  than  the  first.' 

Ill  the  first  place,  if  we  suppose  that  children 
are  all  honest  and  earnest ;  do  the  very  best  tliey 
can,  and  reallv  undensUmd  what  thev  are  in  school 
for,  and  try  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  time, 
the  results  of  this  kind  of  work  will  be  bad,  for 
undrr  these  conditions  the  child  will  make  many 
mistakes  at  best,  and  these  mistakes  being  oft  re- 
peati'd^  and  never  corrected,  will  become  fixed 
habits.  The  teacher  gets  the  full  force  of  this 
n-niark  if  she  recalls  the  fact  that  she  often,  now, 
(Mtelus  herself  in  a  mistake  in  English — a  mis- 
s[)<'lled  word,  incorrect  pronunciation,  wrong  sen- 
it'iK'c  con.struction,  etc. — a  mistake  which  she  has 
hecn  making  all  her  life,  and  never  knew  it.  If 
slie  traces  this  evil  back  tojts  root,  she  will  find 
tliai  tlie  fault  is  that  of  some  ignorant  or  careless 
t'-achcr,  who  die  iu)t  hold  her  responsible  for  her 
Work. 

lint  we  cannot  accept  the  above  supposition  as 
in  any  very  great  degree  true.  Children,  as  a  rule, 
<lo  not  ivalize  fullv  what  thev  are  in  school  for; 
they  do  not  know  how  tt>  make  the  most  out  of 
1  lu'ir  time  ;  and  mo.st  oi  them  have  so  much  of  the 
"/'/  Afhnu  in  tlicm,  that  they  would  not  do  it  if 
thev  <lid.  The  average  child  reasons  somewhat  as 
inllnws  concerninj^  work  for  which  he  is  not  held 
ii'sp(»n?ibl<' :  "Tiie  teacher  doe.s  not  exi)ect  to 
«'X;iniin«'  this  work.  She  gives  it  to  me  to  kwpme 
'-lit  of  niischirf  while  she  hears  the  other  class  re- 
cit  '.  I  will  i>retcnd  to  do  the  work,  but  1  need 
ii«>t  do  it.  1  may  dniw  pictures  instead.  Or,  I  will 
iii.-!i   throu«'h   the   work — s<.Tibble  it  off  any  wav 

in  order  that  J  mav  have  some  fun."  If  he 
>ii'Mil<l  dc<i<le  to  do  the  first,  he  will  likely  Ix*  dis- 
iiMiK'-t.  and  if  the  teacher  should  ask  at  the  close 
«it  I  lie  recitation  how  many  had  the  work  finished, 
If  Would  likelv  tell  a  falsehood,  at  anv  rate  he 
li:i.-  :nte(l  one.  If  he  d(H»s  the  si^cond,  he  will  be- 
e.  .me  t';jrelcss  and  untidy  as  well  as  dishonest.  In 
any  event,  if  we  consider  re.sults  as  to  character,  or 
:l^  to  I'jiglish,  the  child's  time  is  irorHe  than  uantnl. 

This  nu<haniral  side  of  written  wr>rk  cannot  be 
too  >tron^ly  emphasized.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
eiK-e  in  the  world  whether  the  child  gets  started 
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in  the  right  way  or  wrong  way.  The  teacher 
should  remember  that  the  child  is  fixing  habits 
which  will  remain  with  him  through  life,  and 
manifest  themselves  in  all  he  does  in  after  life. 
The  work  which  the  children  do  in  composition 
will  manifest  itself  when  they  become  farmers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  seamstresses  and  housewives. 
Anv  one  who  has  ever  formed  an  incorrect  habit, 
such  as  the  use  of  incorrect  English,  the  tobacco 
habit,  the  drink  habit,  and  then  has  afterwards 
tried  to  break  it  up,  knows  the  value  of  forming 
correct  habits  at  first. 

The  teacher  cannot  be  too  careful,  then,  in  cor- 
recting the  written  work  of  children.  See  that  it 
is  neat  and  in  gotid  form,  (iive  the  children  some 
neat  form  in  which  they  will  be  n^quired  to  write 
all  their  compositions,  and  see  that  they  put  their 
work  in  this  form.  Any  neat  form  will  do,  but  it 
is  better  to  give  children  the  form  in  which  print- 
ers desire  manuscripts. 

AVrite  on  one  side  of  the  pap<^r  only.  Write  the 
subject  of  your  composition  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line,  and  draw  three 
lines  under  it.  This  means  that  the  printer  is  to 
put  it  in  large  capitals.  In  onler  that  the  paper 
may  have  a  neat  appearance,  leave  the  next  line 
blank. 

Ix?ave  a  margin  of  three-quarters  to  an  inch  on 
the  left  si<le  of  each  page.  Begin  each  line,  except 
the  fir.st  line  in  eiwh  paragraph,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance fn^m  the  left  edge  of  the  pa}KT,  so  that  the 
margin  on  the  left  will  be  straight,  and  do  not 
crowd  the  words  out  to  the  right  edge  of  the  paiHjr. 
The  right  margin  cannot  be  kept  straight,  however. 

The  first  line  of  each  paragraph  should  begin 
about  two  inches  in  from  the  left  (nlgeof  the  paper. 
Write  your  name  at  the  close  of  your  composition 
to  the  right,  and  the  date  of  writing  at  the  left. 
Write  neatly  and  plainly. 

These  are  small,  but  important  matters.  The 
mechanical  side  of  composition  is  not  an  inviting 
subject,  but  it  is  a  vital  one.  No  good  re-^'ults  in 
English  can  Ix*  obtained  without  careful  and  con- 
scientious attention  to  all  these  matters  of  detail, 
and  no  feature  of  this  pha.s(.?  of  th(^  subject  is  so  un- 
important as  not  to  merit  painstiiking  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  This  pa^xT  makes  composition 
look  rather  gl<M>my,  but  there  is  a  brighter  side  to 
it,  which  is  to  1k»  presented  in  succeeding pa^XJrs. 

J.  B.  Widely. 

To  know  children  measures  the  love  for  them. 

— (i.  St.\nlky  H  \\.\.. 

The  studv  of  the  child  means  the  stndv  of  hu- 
manity.  the  study  of  self,  together  with  every  po>- 
sible  interest  of  life. 

—Cx.  W.  A.  LrcKKY,  in  The  Chihi-Stn.hi  MnnthUt. 
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Hygiene  of  School.  ARcniTEeruRE. 


l!^very  school  building  should  have  halls  and 
corridors  lai^ge  enough  to  permit  pupils  to  move 
urouiid  in  case  nf  bad  weather.  They  are  esjH?- 
cially  nce<K'd  if  the  playground  is  not  provided 
with  c«»veriM]  quarterns.  They  shouhl  be  well 
lijzhted  and  ventilate<l.  They  should  he  an-anged 
so  tln'v  could  l)e  warmed,  for  if  children  aiv  coni- 
IK'IKmI  to  go  into  a  cold  hall  to  i>ut  on  their  wraps, 
it  i.s  very  unpleasant  and  conducive  of  ill  health. 
Evrry  schi.M.»l  building  shouM  be  amply  supplied 
with  wanlrobes.  The  outer  garments  .^shouM 
nevt-r  l^e  stored  in  the  schoolroom.  During  tlui 
season  of  ei)idrnncs,  the  garments  t»ften  transjKJrt 
tlu*  gLims  of  diseast'.  The  garments  absorb  the 
perspiration  and  n-adily  Ixicome  impivgnateil  with 
gase^.  When  garments  aw  heated  to  the  temiK.*r- 
atun- (»f  the  schoolroom  the v  throw  off  their  im- 
purities.  For  these  n*asons  they  should  1.k>  kept 
in  a  nyoin  for  this  puriK^se.  These  wanlrolx\« 
should  br  well  ventihit^'tl  and  lieated.  for  the  ssune 
n-asnns  as  the  corridors  should  be  heated  and  ven- 
tilated. The  stairways  should  be  placed  in  tiie 
l)uil«lingso  they  can  hi"  well  ventilated  and  lieated. 
AH  stairways  shouUl  l)e  built  with  a  landing  at 
hall  the  height  of  the  a.scent  so  as  to  bivak  the 
flight  into  two  runs. 

In  large  buildings  the  stairs  and  their  walls 
should  be  fiii'-prouf.  The  stairs  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  hand  railing.  The  width  of  the 
stairway  should  never  be  less  than  four  and  a-half 
feet  in  any  sclMH)ihouse  ;  and  in  large  buildings 
they  should  Ik*  fmni  six  to  eight  feet  wide.  The 
proper  height  f(»r  the  risiM's  is  from  six  to  seven 
inches,  while  for  small  children  live  or  live  and  a 
half  inches  is  l»etter.  The  tread  shouM  not  l.>e  less 
than  eleven  inches,  while  twelv<'  inches  would  l)e 
In-tter.  In  large  school  1  mild  ings  it  isdesirableto 
have  two  ilights  of  stairs,  one  in  either  end  of  the 
building.  This  wouhl  lessen  the  noise  from  tramp- 
ing and  insun-givater  safety  in  casi-  of  liiv.  The  l)est 
j-hape  of  a  sehcK»lr«»om  is  that  of  an  oblong,  the 
witlth  and  length  being  as  three  to  four.  The 
leacher's  desk  should  1k.»  at  (>ne  end  of  the  r«M»m. 
This  shaped  room  is  recommended  by  many  au- 
thorities for  the  reason  that  it  fa<'ilitatesthe  suiKjr- 
vision  of  the  children's  work  and  deportment,  ad- 
mits of  the  most  satisfactory  lighting,  and  the  acous- 
tic qualities  of  t  lie  room  do  not  give  so  much  trouble. 
The  length  of  a  w«'ll-j)lanne<l  schoolroom  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ilistance  at  which  the  writing  on  the 
teaehiT's  blackboard  can  hif  read.  The  principal 
authorities  on  school  hygiene  nearly  agree  upon 
the  Irngih  of  the  room.  This  distance  is  about 
thirty  feet.  The  writing  of  the  t^-acher  C4in  l)e 
seen  vcMy  plainly  at  that  distanc<'.     The  avenige 


child  should  not  be  farther  awav  than  that  dis- 
tancT,  for  a  teacher  would  have  to  use  greater  ex- 
ertion in  onier  to  sjjeak  to  him.  The  closer  a 
teacher  has  his  pupils  the  lx»tter  for  discipline. 
In  a  schoolroom  that  is  too  w  ide,  it  is  hai\l  for  the 
teacher  to  .keep  the  proi.>er  suiM-rvision  over  the 
pupils,  an<l  lx*side  a  w  ide  roon»  is  very  likely  to 
violate  the  laws  of  lighting.  The  laws  of  o]»tics 
teach  us  that  light  diminishes  rapidly  as  it  i>ro- 
cetnls  from  the  win<low.  It  has  be«»n  usually 
stated  in  this  country  that  the  width  shouhl  not 
be  greater  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  height  of 
the  window.  .V  n>om  with  a  window  height  of 
twelve  feet  would  give  a  width  of  eighti*en  f<'et. 
Messi's.  KulenlH'rg  and  Hai'h  wouM  not  have  the 
width  of  the  room  mon>  than  twice  the  height  of 
the  window,  while  Dr.  Lincoln  says  that  the 
width  sliould  never  Ix*  more  than  twenty-four  feel. 
The  maximum  w  idth  given  by  <  German  authori- 
ties is  usually  twenty-three  feet, 

A  room  can  be  well  ventilated  and  lighted  which 
has  a  height  of  ordy  twelve  feet.  The  acoustic 
(lualities  of  the  room  and  the  energy  required 
in  stair  climbing  make  it  desirable  that  the 
height  should  be  not  more  than  thirt^-en  feet. 
But  if  the  width  of  the  nxnn  ivquires  a  greai<?r 
height  in  order  to  get  g(K>d  light,  it  should  be 
higher  at  the  expense  of  stair  climbing,  and 
in  that  case  the  acoustic  troubles  would  not 
be  great.  With  twenty  feet  of  lioor  .space  to 
each  pupil,  and  the  ceiling  twelve  feet  high, 
each  pupil  has  two  hundred  and  forty  cul.>jc 
feet  of  air  space.  To  make  good  ventilation 
.  practicable  the  cubic  air  .<pace  should  never  b<* 
'   smaller  than  this. 

The  teacher's  plaif<»rni  should  be  placed  at  *.)ne 
end  of  the  room.  It  should  be  raised  but  a  single 
step  alx)ve  the  general  tloor  level:  a  convenieiu 
size  is  five  by  eight  feet. 

AVhen  planning  a   sehoolroom   the   number  of 

pupils    should   \ie   kn«nvn.     Then,  knowing  how 

much  oixju  space  there  is  to  ])e  around  t  he  teacher's 

desk  the  size  of  the  room  can  be  calculated,  alwavs 

keeping  in  mind  the  lighting  of  the  room.     The 

less  projecting  lirush   there  is.  the  l>etter.     The 

wood  work  should  be  of  hard  wood  and  be  plain 

and  smooth  in  order  to  facilitate  cleaning.     The 

walls  should  l)e  smooth,  and  there  is  no  SJinit^irv 

objections  to  having  the  walls  painted.    The  walls 

ought  to  lx>  wainscoted  up  to  the  window  sills,  and 

■   on  the  blackboard  side  up  to  the  blackboaixl.  The 

I   color  of  the  walls  has  its  effect  on  the  light  in  the 

j   nx^m.     If  the  walls  are  white  they  will  cause  a 

;  dazzling  and  result  in  the  irritation  of  the  eyes, 

'  and  often  this  causes  spasm  in  the  accommodation 

of  the  eves.     If  the  walls  are  of  a  dark  color  thev 

!   deaden  the  light  in  the  room.     The  walls  should 
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1)0  of  a  neutral  tint,  a  light  gray,  light  bluinh 
ji:ray,  or  light  greenish  gray.  The  ceiling  should 
be  white  so  as  to  act  as  an  over-head  reflector  of 
ilie  light  as  much  as  possible. 

The  blackboard  should  receive  as  good  alight  as 
possible.  The  best  place  for  the  blackboard  is  on 
the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  pupil  if  the  room  is 
lighted  from  the  left.  The  room  should  be  lighted 
from  the  left  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  no 
serious  objection  to  having  blackboard  surface  on 
the  teacher's  end  of  the  room.  Boards  so  arranged 
will  not  be  much  trouble  in  regard  to  the  reflection 
of  light  or  the  indistinctness  of  writing  on  the 
hoard.  If  the  room  is  properly  planned,  the  space 
on  the  two  walls  as  described  will  give  ample  sur- 
face for  blackboards. 

The  height  and  width  of  the  blackboards  should 
bo  in  proi)ortion  to  the  size  of  the  pupils  in  the 
room.  In  primary  rooms  they  should  be  as  low- 
as  1  wont  v-four  or  even  t  went v  inches.    No  board 

V  ft' 

in  any  of  the  rooms  for  the  older  pupils  ought  to 

he  higher  than  thirty  inches.  In  advanced  schools 

the  boards  ought  to  extend  to  the  height  of  seven 
toot,  thou  the  upper  part  may  be  used  for  work 

that  is  not  t^)  be  disturbed.     At  the  bottom  of  the 

l>oard  ahuve  tlie  wainscoting  ought  to  be  a  trough- 

shai>e(l  moulding  to  catch  the  crayon  dust  and  to 

hold  the  cravon  and  erasers.    The  best  material 

for  a  blackboard  is   natural  slate.     The  present 

price  is  such  that  it  should  not  debar  placing  them 

in   schoolhouses.     The  next  best  material  is  arti- 

licial    slating  or  Hquid  blacklx)ard  preparation. 

Tlie  surface  of  a  blackboard  should  be  adull  black, 

never    shiny.     A    great    many    of    the    artiflcial 

l)roparati<»us  are  injured  by  a  damp  eraser.     As 

much  care  as  possible  should  be  taken  in  order  to 

l^nvent  tlio  air  in  the  room  lK?coming  loaded  with 

chalk  (iust. 

The  construction  of  the  floors  is  an  impf>rt-ant 
•  'lem«'nt  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  building. 
There  should  not  be  any  cracks  in  the  floor  so  as 
t'l  accumulate  dust  and  dirt.  The  floors  should  be 
«>  constructed  as  to  bo  kept  warm.  They  should 
hr  miide  out  of  well-sea.'soned  and  hard  timber. 
Ill  <i«rmany  a  groat  many  of  the  floors  in  the 
M'lionh'onms  are  niad(^  out  of  hard  wood  laid  in  a 
layer  of  iisplialt.  The  reports  show  that  they  are 
jrivinij  ^ood  satisfaction,  and  it  is  further  claimed 
that  tlicy  are  not  expensive.  When  the  floor  is 
!n:i<lc  of  reasoned  hard  wood  it  is  more  easily  k(*pt 
cl(>:m. 

Tlif  (piestiou  ot  lighting  is  an  important  factor 
to  Ih?  considered  in  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse. 
Tiu-  siihjrct  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
c..n«liti«)n  of  the  inmates.  The  inmat<is  are  chil- 
dren <'U|?aged  in  the  actjuisilion  of  learning  and 
Miontal  culture,  and  this  acquisition  c-omes  largely 


through  strenuous  eye  work.  The  eye  and  what 
will  render  the  conditions  under  which  it  works 
most  favorable,  are,  therefore,  the  first  considera- 
tions. The  inmates  of  a  school  are  in  different 
conditions  than  in  a  dwelling.  In  a  dwelling,  if 
the  light  is  too  dazzling,  or  not  enough,  they  are 
at  lil^erty  to  place  themselves  in  the  projver  con- 
dition for  good  lighting ;  while  in  the  schoolroom 
they  are  not  XJermitted  to  move  so  as  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
lighted  room.  The  proper  lighting  of  the  school 
room  is  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  problems  in 
school  hygiene.  Most  of  our  school  buildings 
are  not  properly  lighted. 

In  regard  to  lighting,  four  points  should  be  con- 
sidered ;  namely,  the  direction  of  the  light,  the 
quality,  the  quantity,  and  the  kind  of  light. 

In  regjiRl  to  the  direction  of  the  light  there  is 
some  conflict  of  opinions.  Some  would  have  the 
room  lighted  from  the  side,  others  from  above. 
Again,  some  favor  having  the  windows  only  on 
one  side  and  others  on  two  sides.  Most  German 
authorities  favor  the  unilateral  system  of  lighting. 
Javal,  Cohn  and  others  maintain  that  the  ideal 
plan  is  to  have  a  glass  roof.  At  present  I  do  not 
think  a  glass  roof  is  practicable,  but  good  lighting 
can  he  obtained  by  a  more  practical  means. 

The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  excluded 
from  the  schoolroom  during  study  hours.  In 
school  work  the  organ  that  is  most  severely  taxe*i 
is  the  eye.  Of  no  other  school  disease  do  we  hoar 
so  much  as  the  eye  trouble.  The  eye  is  entitled 
to  our  first  consideratitm  in  planning  a  schoolhouse. 
Objects  of  study  illuminated  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  dazzle  and  irritate  the  eye.  It  is  als<:>  en- 
dangered by  the  direct  rays  falling  upon  the  desk 
or  any  object  near  the  field  of  vision.  On  the 
southern  exposure  of  sch(»olrooms.  Professor  For- 
ster  of  Breslau,  says:  "Many  of  the  advix?ates  of 
the  southern  exposure  of  8ch(M>lrooins  pass  ovc  i* 
this  p(jint  lightly  with  the  remark  that  *  Protection 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  may  easily  Ix^  hiid 
bv  the  use  of  curtains.*  Hut  this  *ea.«ilv*  1  must 
dispute.  The  curtains  that  will  keep  back  t In- 
direct rays  of  the  sun  and  at  the  same  time  let  the 
diffused  light  of  the  clear  sky  pass  thiough,  arc 
not  yet  invented.  The  inventor  of  such  a  curtain 
would  be  regarded  as  a  l)enefactor  of  the  human 
race.  As  such  a  prf:>tection  some  have  n*c(mi- 
mended  thick,  white  linen,  but  this  is  too  dazzling. 
Then,  ground  glass  has  lx»en  re<'omniendod,  hut 
this  is  also  too  blinding  in  direct  sunshine,  and  on 
cloudy  (lays  intercepts  the  light  too  much.  Again, 
all  green,  gray  or  blue  curtains,  if  thiirk.  al)sorb 
too  much  light  and  nuike  the  desks  most  distant 
from  the  window  t<x»  dark,  while  if  thin,  they  let 
through  too  many  heat  rays.     Vencttian  and  other 
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blinds  darken  the  room  altogether  too  much  and 
are  wholly  unsuitable.  If  the  curtains  are  brought 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  window  opening,  that 
is  the  most  valuable  for  lighting  the  schoolroom.** 
All  authorities  agree  that  the  room  should  be 
flooded  with  light  so  that  the  darkest  place  in  the 
class  may  have  light  enough  on  a  dark  day.  AVin- 
dows  to  the  north  furnish  a  light  that  is  more 
uniform,  soft  and  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  from 
any  other  point.  In  this  latitude  a  room  can  be 
lighted  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  north.  An 
east  window  lets  the  sunshine  stream  into  the  room 
in  the  morning,  but  it  is  soon  gone  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  forenoon  session.  A  west  window  lets 
in  the  long,  level  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  so 
objectionable.  There  is  no  objec»tion  to  the  west 
window  for  light  if  there  is  no  afternoon  session  ; 
but  in  some  localities  the  west  windows  let  in  so 
much  dust  in  the  summer  season. 

The  DiiiKCTioN  of  the  Light  with  Respect  to  the 

Student. 

Evervbodv  knows  that  he  can  write  best  when 
the  light  comes  from  the  left.  All  authorities 
agree  that  the  predominance  of  light  should  come 
from  this  direction.  If  the  light  comes  from  the 
right,  the  hand  and  pen  or  pencil  cast  a  shadow  in 
the  field  of  distinctest  accommodation,  causing  the 
object  to  be  drawn  closer  to  the  eye  in  order  to  be 
seen  distinctly  enough.  But  if  windows  on  the 
right  are  placed  above  the  blacklward,  and  are 
used  only  for  ventilation  and  letting  in  the  sun's 
rays  during  the  recesses,  there  will  be  no  serious 
objection  to  them.  Windows  as  sucli  should  have 
blinds,  and  these  blinds  be  kept  closed  during 
the  Htudv  hours. 

■ 

Windows  in  front  of  the  pupil  cause  a  dazzling 
to  the  eves,  and  hence  are  very  injurious  to  the 
eyesiglit.  When  the  light  comes  from  behind  the 
pupils,  the  lijL^lit  itself  is  n(»t  injurious  to  the  eyes 
in  a  <Hrect  way  ;  but  the  bodies  of  the  pupils  inter- 
cept tlie  light  and  cause  a  shadow  upon  the  work 
of  the  pupil.  The  light  coming  from  the  rear  is 
very  injurious  to  the  teacher  and  interferes  with 
his  ability  to  manage  the  class.  If  the  room  should 
demand  bi-lateral  lighting,  the  greater  amount  of 
the  light  sliould  come  from  the  left.  It  will  not 
be  neeessjiry  for  such  lighting,  if  the  subject  for 
lighting  is  taken  duly  into  consideration  before 
the  sehoollnMist*  is  built.  The  qualitv  of  light  for 
a  schoolhous(i  sliould  U>  a  soft  light  such  as  comes 
from  the  open  sky.  The  direct  sunlight  or  even 
rc^tlected  light  from  the  n(»ighboring  buildings  is 
hard  on  the  eyes.  A  good  ix>rtion  of  the  sky 
<»uirht  to  \ye  seen  through  the  windows  from  each 
desk.  If  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  provide  a 
eoiulition  of  lighting  alx)ve  mentioned,  it  will  give 


plenty  of  light  in  any  portion  of  the  building  or 
room. 

If  the  room  requires  artificial  lighting,  it  should 
be  electricity.    The  incandescent  light  ^ves  prac- 
tically no  heat  and  consumes  no  oxygen.     It  is 
I  steadv  and  safe.    Dr.  Conn  claims  that   he  has 
'  proved  that  the  electric  light  is  better  than  a  gas 
'  light;  and  he  also  claims  that  the  allege^i  dazzling 
'  is  a  sort  of  legend.     If  proper  iinprovemente  are 
'  used,  the  jerking  of  the  light  will  be  prevented; 
and  if  the  pupil  does  not  look  at  the  light  it  will 
not  injure  his  eyes.    He  also  thinks  the  theory 
that  the  color,  ultra-violet,  of  the  electric  light  will 
cause  early  exhaustion,  is  only  theoretical  and  not 
'  practical.    He  argues  that  the  artificial  illumina- 
tion of  the  schoolhouses  in  the  future  will,  and 
should  be  by  electricity. 
I      The  light  in  the  schoolroom  is  apt  to  be  de- 
ficient because  school  officials  do  not  realize  that 
light  diminishes,  not  as  the  distance,  but  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.     There  is  no  danger  of  hav- 
ing too  much  Ught  in  the  schoolroom  if  it  is  dif- 
fused and  is  not  an  objectionable  refiected  light. 
The  quantity  of  light  found  at  the  darkest  desk 
should,  according  to  Cohn  and  others,  equal  at  the 
very  least,  that  of  ten  meter  candles.     If  there  are 
no  trees  or  buildings  to  intercept  the  liglit,  the 
amount  of  window  space  should  not  \ye  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface?.     This  will  only  hold 
good  to  certain  limited  widths  of  the  schoolroom. 
I       The  height  of  the  window  sill  should  not  be  less 
than  three  and  a-ha If  feet.     Dr.  Lincoln  claims  it 
should  be  four  feet.     When  the  window  sill  is  low 
'  it  does  not  illuminate  the  pupil's  work,  but  daz- 
zles the  eyes  of  the  pupil.     The  higher  the  liglit  is 
admitted  into  the  room,  the  better.     If  the  ceiling 
is  left  white,  and  the  light  is  well  admitted,  it  be- 
I  comes  a  good  auxiliary  in  li^htin«rthe  schoolro<.>m. 
The  top  of  the  window  should  be  as  high  as  possi- 
ble.    The  space  between  the  top  of  the  window 
and  the  ceiling  should  not  Ih^  inmo  than  a  foot; 
and  six  inches  would  l>e  a  better  <lisiaiioe. 

The  light  admitted  fmrn  the  iip|HT  part  of  the 
window  is  too  valuable  f<^r  it  to  he  sacrificed  for 
architectural  effect.  Arched  or  (iothie  windows 
should  never  be  used  in  a  schoolroom  The  sides 
and  tops  of  the  window  frame  should  \>e  beveled. 
But  the  bottom  should  nevir  1k»,  for  it  is  apt  to 
throw  the  light  below  the  work  of  the  pupil.  The 
sash  of  the  window  should  l>e  as  light  as  possible. 
A  convenient  width  of  the  window  is  three  feet. 
A  8ch(K)lroom  in  which  unilatrnil  lighting  is  used, 
and  the  last  row  of  desks  is  eiixhteen  feet  from  the 
windows,  the  ceiling  should  nut  \x'  less  than  thir- 
teen feet,  nor  the  tops  of  the  windows  less  than 
twelve  feet.  The  question  i<  often  asked,  "How- 
should  the  windows  be  i^rouped?"     If  the  svstem 
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is  unilateral  lighting,  the  windows  should  be  at 
regular  distances,  the  whole  length  of  the  left  side. 
The  space  between  the  windows  should  not  be 
more  than  sixteen  inches  and  a  less  distance  would 
he  better.  U  the  windows  are  groui)ed  it  will 
cause  an  uneven  lighting  of  the  room;  a  result 
which  should  be  avoided. 

Blinds  and  shades  for  the  windows  are  not  often 
necessary  if  the  room  is  lighted  from  the  north. 
If  they  are  needed  the  blinds  should  be  of  a  light 
gray  linen.  They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
cover  the  portion  of  the  window  that  is  needed  to 
be  and  that  portion  only.  If  tliey  are  used  the 
teacher  should  take  great  care  that  they  are  regu- 
lated properlv. 

The  use  oi  double  windows,  which  is  so  bene- 
ficial in  the  heating  of  a  building,  is  objected  to  in 
the  question  of  lighting  on  account  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  light.  This  objection  I  do  not  think 
is  valid.  By  preventing  the  frosting  of  the  win- 
dows, which  occurs  often  in  this  climate,  they 
save  more  light  than  they  obstruct.  They  should, 
however,  be  of  a  kind  that  would  interfere  with 
the  light  as  little  as  possible.  A  very  desirable 
window  of  this  kind  is  composed  of  two  glasses  set 
about  a  half  inch  apart  in  the  same  sash. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  another  part  of  the 
paper,  the  neighboring  buildings  should  not  be  so 
situated  as  to  interfere  with  the  light.  The  dis- 
tance that  thev  should  be  from  the  school  build- 
ing  is  not  less  than  twice  their  height. 

John  A.  Shaker, 

WlI.I.lAMSin  K«;.  IND. 

(to  be  contixi:ed.  ) 


This  studv  enriches  the  work  of  the  teacher  in 
two  ways :  In  the  first  place,  by  fonning  the  habit 
of  (•on>idering  children  as  objects  of  interest,  and 
not  as  little  nuisances,  and  by  learning  that 
tilings  which  have  bt»en  considered  as  only  very 
ann<»yln«^  traits  on  the  part  of  children  in  the  past 
are  psychological  sign-posts  to  be  studied  and  re- 
garded, and  that  troublesome  children  are  often 
>ilcntifK'nlly  the  most  interesting  children.  All 
this  gives  the  teacher — shall  I  say  patience?  Not 
so  much  that,  as  a  kind  of  interest  in  the  phenom- 
ena presented  by  children  in  the  school-room 
which  makes  patience  unnecessary. 

-V.  H.  TnuKHKii,  in  The  Child  Study  Monlhhj, 

The  hist  four  hundred  years  have  witnessed  a 

gradual  change  of  base  in  education.     During  the 

nnnissance  period,   and   in  fact  ever  since  that 

time,  tlie  curriculum  has  been  uppermost  in  the 

minds  f)f  teachers  and  the  child  the  secondary 

matter.     Child-study  is  leading  us  to  invert  that 

Older,  and  to  regard  the  child  as  the  first  factor  in 

tln'  sch<«»l. 

-  F.  M.  Mc'MuRKY,  in  The  Ch'dd-Studtj  Mmithlij, 


The  Dorchester  Giant. 

Then'  was  a  giant  in  time  of  old, 

A  mighty  one  was  he : 
He  had  a  wife  but  she  was  a  scold, 
So  he  kept  her  shut  in  hi8  mammoth  fold : 

And  he  had  children  three. 

It  happened  to  be  an  election  day. 

And  the  gianUs  were  choosing  a  king : 
The  people  were  not  democrats  then, 
They  did  not  talk  of  the  rights  of  men, 

And  all  thai  sort  of  thing. 

Then  the  giant  took  his  children  three, 

And  fastened  them  in  the  pen : 
The  children  roared ;  quoth  the  giant,  "  Be  still  I" 
And  Dorchester  Heights  and  Milum  Hill 

Rolled  back  the  sound  tigain. 

Then  he  brought  ihem  a  pudding  stuffed  with  i>lums, 

As  big  as  the  .State-Houf>e  dome : 
Quoth  he,  "  There's  something  for  you  to  eat ; 
So  stop  your  moutlis  with  your  *  lection  treat,* 

And  wait  till  your  <lad  comes  h(»me." 

Ho  the  giant  pulled  him  a  chestnut  stout, 

And  whittletl  the  boughs  away  ; 
The  boys  and  their  mother  set  up  a  shout, 
Said  he.  "  You're  in,  and  you  can't  get  out, 

Ik'llowas  loud  as  you  may." 

Oflfhc  went,  and  he  growled  a  tune 

As  he  strode  the  fiehls  along ; 
'Tis  said  a  butlalo  fainted  away, 
And  fell  a«  cold  as  a  lump  of  clay. 

When  he  heard  the  giant's  song. 

But  whether  the  story's  true  or  not, 

It  isn't  for  me  to  sl:ow  ; 
There's  many  a  thing  that's  twice  as  queer 
In  somebody's  lectures  that  we  hear, 

And  those  are  true,  you  know. 

What  are  tiiosc^lone  ones  doing  now. 

The  wife  and  tlie  children  sad? 
(),  they  are  in  a  terrible  rout. 
Screaming  and  throwing  their  pudding  about. 

Acting  as  they  were  mad. 

They  flung  it  over  to  Hoxbury  hills. 

They  flung  it  over  the  plain. 
And  all  over  Milton  and  Don-hester,  too, 
(Jreat  lumps  of  puddinju'  the  giants  threw ; 

They  tuml>led  a8  thick  a>  rain. 


(iiant  and  mammoth  have  passed  away. 

For  ages  have  floated  by ; 
The  suet  is  hard  as  a  marrow-bone, 
And  every  plum  is  turne<l  to  a  stone. 

But  there  thepuddingx  lie. 

And  if.  some  pleasant  aftern<M>n, 

You'll  ask  me  out  to  rld<", 
The  whole  of  the  story  I  will  WW, 
And  you  >liall  see  where  the  puddings  fell. 

And  pay  for  the  punch  ln.'side. 

— OLIVKR  WENDKIJ,  H(»LMf>. 

Better  to  be  driven  out  from  among  men  than 
to  be  disliked  bv  cliildren. — /M/ki. 
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PRIMARY  WORK. 


Drawing  the  Appearance  or  Ob.iects 
OR  ••Seeing  Lessons?.** 


If  we  could  "see."  wliai  would  we  not  know? 
li  one  were  a  "  seer.**  physically,  mentally  and 
luorally,  what  njads  would  not  be  open  to  him  ? 
Through  drawing  we  can  certainly  learn  v>  see 
material  things,  and  who  will  di^put^-  the  fact 
that  eyed  wide  open  to  thing*  do  not  help  to  open 
the  heart  and  s^juI? 

If  it  were  only  to  keep  one's  mind  occupied 
with  thf  pure  and  g<xid.  it  would  pay  to  develop 
the  observing  p->wers.  for  those  who  go  through 
life.  Itramins  of  thtrir  surroundings  thr>ugh  ob- 
senati- -n.  cannot,  at  the  samp  time,  be  a  prey  to 
the  evil  that  is  «•»  ea#ilv  entertained. 

So  let  us  try  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  children,  or 
rather.  I»-t  us  lead  them  to  search  for  truths, 
througli  "bser\ation.  for  the  sake  of  the  truth 
that  exist?  in  Nature  and  An. 

••  Ijve  t<  'thf*  Truth**  is  the  mott*.» of « »ne  of  the  n«> 
blest  educational  institutions  of  our  c«>untrv.  and 

m 

n«  live  to  the  Truth,  we  mu^  have  ever\'  avenue 
of  discovery  open. 

I'ndeveloped  mind?  must  be  met  with  the  sim- 
ple and  familiar,  and  such  can  be  presented  to 
pupi^-.  '^.-ginning  during  their  first  school  days, 
:ind  if  'Irawinz  accompanies  the  observation,  we 
cot  ••i.ly  Ijave  the  exen.ise  of  the  perceptive  pow- 
•i-rr.  s.'Ut.  iii  the  drawing,  a  te*t  of  the  correctnese 
■  :  iho  iiHiige  grained. 

Th'i-  ;•>?:- 'HS  in  <lrawing  froin  objects,  just  as 
th'i-y  appt-ar.  w»-  ofieii  call  "  seeing"  !e>s*>ns.  <  »ne 
thir.2  in  favT  of  this  branch  of  the  work  in  draw- 
ing irr  that  it  may  h-e  done  in  all  sfhi>jls.  from  first 
grade  thr  'Ugh  ali  grades,  in  city  '.'r  country,  in 
j:ra«ied  or  uiigraded  sclnols.  Oi  course  tyfie  fonns 
sh<r;';d  first  >><.•  u.-^ed,  btit  spheres,  cubes  and  o\  Un- 
der^ art.'  easily  obtained  at  little  expenditure  of 
time  «»r  money,  «i^  it  i-  n«.»i  well  to  pijstp-^ne  work 
in  drawing  for  lack  of  materiaL 

Uegardiii;^  '*  s».-eing  **  lessons,  these  ^uesti'ins  are 

always  .>f»en  X't  discussion  :     How  shall  we  begin? 

I  low  iiJich  sh'^uld  be  ^aid  in  regard   to  the  ap- 

pearan^v  of  the  vtiject  Ixrfore  beginning  to  draw  ? 

Should   the  «Ti:ici?»m   be   individual  or  general? 

Ili>w  Hi'ioh  correcting  should  be  allowed,  and  Iimw 

acconii»Ii?-ri«.d '.'    Uught  any  of  this  work  Ix*  d«me 

at  the  b  -ard.  when-  one  child  se«,-s  the  work  of  the 

..theisV 
<  me  mizht  begin  by  placing  before  each  pupil  a 

siinpU-  type  i\»rm.     It  has  been  the  writers  exj»e- 

rieiioe,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  this  wnrk,  little 

..r    ii-    que-rtioning    should    precede    the   child's 

fir-i    atiiUipt    at    drawing    an    object.     Suppose 

'.•»ibe-    have  \)»:-en   passed  to  a   class,    and  each 


[ 


has  placed  his  on  a  box  to  bring  it 
the  level  of  his  eye,  thus  making  the  foreehorten- 
ing  of  the  top  face  more  apparent  .  one  £K?e  of  the 
cube  toward  him,  this  being  the  simplest  poshion 
in  which  the  cube  may  be  placed  in  order  to  rep- 
resent more  than  one  face.  The  pupils  are  told  to 
draw  what  they  t^t,  making  the  drawing  at  least 
as  large  as  the  model. 

This  fin«t  drawing  insults  in  "all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions/' among  which  will  doubtless  be  fignres  1, 
L>.  and :). 

I  Now  is  the  time  to  criti- 
cise. Shall  it  be  individ- 
ual or  general  ?  Individ- 
ual, bv  all  means,  is  the 

m 

writer  s  opinion.    In  giv- 
ing general  cnticisms  be- 
fore a  class  sugge 
I  certain  changes  under  cer- 

—  tain  conditions,  the  child 

Fig.  1 .  b  e  c  tj  m  e  s  confused,  not 

liaving  discriminating  power  enough  to  tack  the 
correct  criticism  to  his  own  draw  ing. 

The  child,  through 
skillful  questioning, 
should  make  his  own 
criticism.  To  the  "ne 
who  drew  Fig.  1  might 
be  said  : 

**  flow  manv  faces  of 

m 

the  cube  do  you  <ee?"* 

'*Two.* 

•'Have  y«.»u  made 
two?" 

*'No." 

••Do  thev  1m ok 
aliker* 

*'  Nu,  «.iiie  i  -  nar- 
rower." 

**I>raw  it  again." 

*.»f  the  producer  «tf 
Fig.  2  one  might  ask: 

*•  Which  face  li^»ks 
drawn  it  so .'" 

"Try  again,  and 
show  the  diffen-nce  iii 
your  drawing." 

A  drawing  like  I  ig. 
:l  is  very  goxi.  We  d.  • 
not  expect  children  i:i 
the  fin^l  ur  second  year 
of  scIkm>1  to  see  con- 
vergence as  in  Fig.  4,  Fijr.  X 
and  a  drawing  like  Fi^.  4  is  seldom  obtained. 


Fi'^  2. 


narrower 


■")•• 


"Have   von 
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writer  would  not  advise  criticising  a  drawing  like 
Fig.  3  adversely,   un-        y^ 
less  it  were  faulty  in    /--— — 
size  or  placing. 

Following  this  plan, 
the  correcting  is  ac- 
complished by  giving 
pupils  an  opportunity 
to  try  again,  perhaps 
several  times. 

Excepting  in  nature 
work  or  elementary  Fig.  4. 

science,  where  each  child  has  a  specimen  that  varies 
in  some  degree  from  those  of  the  others,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  ** seeing"  lessons 
should  be  independent  of  the  black-board.  Child- 
ren are  such  admirable  imitators  that  it  is  difficult 
to  know  how  much  of  his  drawing  is  original 
work,  when  he  has  around  him  the  work  of 
others.  Each  pupil  should  be  perfectly  free  to 
express  what  he  sees,  having  no  suggestions  by 
means  of  words  or  drawings.  The  words  of  criti- 
cism should  not  suggest  hctw  to  correct  the  draw- 
ing, but  should  lead  the  child  to  see  that  his  first 
drawing  is  not  like  his  object.  The  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  it  like  the  object,  must  come  from 
within  himself. 

After  pupils  are  developed  enough  to  know  that 
elements  should  not  be  represented  separately, 
but  as  parts  of  a  whole,  in  more  difficult  work  it  is 
often  a  help  to  have  the  outline  of  the  object 
traced  in  the  air,  with  the  pencil,  thus  giving  a 
motor  image  of  its  appearance.  After  the  tracing 
it  sometimes  helps  to  ask  how  many  faces,  hori- 
zontal edges,  vertical  edges  or  slanting  edges  are 
to  be  drawn. 

The  tracing  in  the  air  is  a  help  in  correcting 
faults  resulting  from  a  confusion  of  facts  with  ap- 
pearance. 

Fig.  5  shows 
howachild  verv 
often  represents 
an  apple,  when 
one  like  Fig.  (» 
might  be  before 
him.  The  child 
knows  the  apple 
has  depressions 
at  the  stem  and 
blossom  ends, 
and  he  makes 
his  ])icture  like  Fig.  .'>.  If  he  is  lead  to  trace  the 
the  outline  in  the  air,  he  will  see  that  the  depres- 
^sion  whore  the  stem  is,  is  not  at  the  top  of  the  out- 
line, and  that  the  depression  at  the  blossom  end 
does  not  show  at  all.    The  tracing  in  the  air  also 


helps  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  in  natural  objects 
with  rounding  surfaces,  there  are  often  straight 


Fig.  6. 

places  in  the  outline.  When  a  pupil  will  draw 
like  Fig.  7  rather  than  Fig.  8,  he  has  made  a  great 
step  forward. 


1*  ig.  8. 

New  difficulties  arise  when  groups  are  intro- 
duced, but  the  lesson  may  be  managed'much  as  if 
it  were  the  drawing  of  a  single  object.  Suppose 
we  have  an  equilateral  triangular  prism  and  a 
sphere  together,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  9. 


Fig.  9. 


Figures  10,  11,  and  12  show  some  of  the  errors 
likely  to  occur  in  the  drawing  of  this  group. 
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In  a  group  we  have  the  relation  of  objects,  which      models,  objects  resembling  them,  fruits,  vegetables 
necessitates  comparison  of  size  and  position.  or  combinations  of  these. 

'  L.  DoRRiT  Hale, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

EVANSVILLE.  IN1>. 


Fig.  10. 


Figure  10  is  easily 
criticised  by  holding  the 
sphere  where   the  child 


Fig.  11. 


has  drawn  it,  or  in  a  corresponding  position.    The 

same  might  be  done  for 
Fig.  11. 

Figure  12  shows  a  diffi- 
culty which  might  have 
been  avoided  had  the 
sphere  been  drawn  first. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
have  the  nearer  object 
drawn  first,  then  the  oth- 
ers placed  in  the  proper 
relation  to  it. 

The  drawing  of  the 
appearance  of  the  mod- 
els or  objects 
by  themselves 

ought    to    be 
fairly  well  mas 
tered      before 
they  are  used 
^  'g-  12.      ^^%^^       ^^      in  groups. 
Tlie^e  methods  of  work  and  criticism  may  be 
carried  out  in  all  grades,  whether  the  groups  be  of 


An     Api»ro>':ei>     Text  -  Bcm)Iv  :     First 

Kdition. 


No  more  noticeable  or  encouraging  feature  is  ob- 
ser\'able  in  modern  educational  methods,  than  the 
increased  attention  given  to  the  study  of  nature. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  if  we  will  watch  a  fad  for 
a  time,  we  shall  see  an  *'e"  growing  at  the  terminal 
point.  That  there  has  been  much  of  growth  in 
this  department  of  study  since  it  received  its 
first  impetus,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  yet  the  moet 
powerful  lens  shows  thus  far  no  indications  of  the 
unwelcome  little  vowel ;  the  growth  tends  not  to 
obscure,  but  to  intensify  the  luster  of  the  original. 
Herbartianism,  vertical  penmanship  and  other 
important  subjects  have  seemed  periodically  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  teachers,  and  sparkled  from 
the  pages  of  professional  publications  ;  meantime 
the  current  of  the  study  of  nature  from  the  origi- 
nal edition  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  depth 
and  volume. 

The  demands  of  a  more  practical  age  have  in- 
duced many  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  eliminate  from  tlieir  curriculum  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  time-honored  classics  and 
mathematics,  to  make  room  for  Ww  growing  needs 
of  science.  Systematic  study,  pure  and  simple, 
has  been  largely  replaced  or  stnaigly  supplement- 
ed by  laboratory  work  leading  to  original  investi- 
gation ;  and  the  rude  t?teppiiig-stones  laid  by 
pioneers  become  the  foundation  on  which  the 
modern  student  proceeds  to  erect  a  structure  of  ap- 
proved workmansliip. 

The  recent  princely  **  Culver  gift"  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Tniversity  <>f  Chicago  for  bio- 
logical endowment,  has  n^sulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  liotany,  at  the  head  of 
whidi  one  of  the  ablest  of  American  botanists  has 
been  placed.  The  plans  f(.)r  the  propoi^ed  **  Hull 
Botanical  Laboratory,"  will  furnish  not  only  com- 
modious lecture  rooms,  libraries  and  laboratories, 
but  rooms  for  private  resean^h  in  morphology, 
physiology,  and  taxonomy.  Surely  with  such 
drill  and  equipments  a  larger  and  belter  disciplined 
corps  of  specialis^ts  may  soon  be  expected  from 
this  one  inh^titution  than  the  entire  force  led  bv 
the  inunortal  (iray  ! 

A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  exhibits  of  second- 
ary schools  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  was  the 
collection  of  insects,  shells,  plants,  fossils  and 
minenils,  made  by  pupils  in  their  resi)ective  local- 
ities, emphasizing  in  a  practical  manner  Kingsley's 
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detinition  of  a   "thoroughly  good  natunilist"   as 
'*  one  who  knows  his  own  parish  thoroughly. 

But  especially  praiseworthy  and  hopeful  is  the 
work  done  in  the  primary  grades,  since  the  child- 
mind  is  most  impressionable.  Besides,  here  are 
reached  the  masses,  many  of  whom  never  enter 
college  or  even  high  school. 

Rarely  is  a  child  of  normal  mental  endowment 
destitute  of  an  innate  love  for  life  in  some  form. 
It  may  be  centralized  in  a  pet  birtl  or  kitten,  skill 
with  the  rod  and  hook,  hunting,  or  in  the  most 
degrading  stage,  robbing  birds*  nests.  (The  last 
vocation  (?)  is  usually  directly  traceable  to  lack  of 
home  trainingor  evil  associates).  The  "lazy*'  boy, 
proverbially  Into,  to  school,  finds  that  under  the 
new  regime,  watching  the  movements  of  a  crow 
or  bee  is  no  longer  judged  an  irretrievable  loss  of 
time  ;  while  the  hope  tliat  he  has  thereby  observed 
something  of  interest  to  his  teacher  and  class- 
mates, is  the  needed  spur  to  induce  punctuality. 

The  skillful  teacher  studies  the  individual  tastes 
of  his  pupils,  adapting  to  them,  in  a  measure,  his 
plans  of  development,  and  gradually  effacing  ten- 
dencies to  cruelty  and  destruction.  And  as  soon  as 
the  pupils  appreciate  the  mutual  interest  existing 
Viet  ween  them  and  their  leader  for  the  various 
forms  of  out-d(X)r  study,  they  are  as  powerfully 
attracted  and  held  by  the  magnet  of  sympathy,  as 
they  were  once  repelled  by  the  austere  look  or 
fear  of  the  rod.  Thus,  the  strong  fort,  order,  is 
captured  though  not  by  storm. 

Aside  from  this  what  is  the  gain?  To  science  : 
A  host  of  local  workers ;  an  infinit<}  increase  in  the 
nuinlxT  of  points  of  observation  ;  a  peneml  awak- 
ening of  popular  interest,  and  hearty  sympathy 
witii  all  movements  for  promoting  its  development. 

To  the  individual :  The  ability  at  an  early  age 
and  almost  unconsciously  to  observe ;  to  classify 
his  « »bs<.*r vat  ions  ;  to  dniw  logical  inferences  and 
conclusions;  to  express  them  systematically  and 
intelligibly.  The  dense  fog  is  lifted,  disclosing 
new  fields  of  enjoyment ;  his  world  is  enlarged, 
rendered  more  beautiful ;  the  most  humble  garden 
or  neglected  fence-row  furnishes  him  more  pleasure 
than  one  incapable  of  using  his  eyes  and  n'asoning 
fjiculties  would  jzain  by  circumnavigating  the 
globe.  Says  John  Burroughs :  "The  student  and 
lover  of  nature  has  thisadvantageover  people  who 
gad  up  and  down  the  world,  seeking  some  novelty 
or  excitement ;  he  has  only  to  stay  at  home  and 
see  the  procession  pass.  The  great  globe  swings 
around  to  him  like  a  revolving  show-case;  the 
change  of  the  seasons  is  like  the  passage  of  strange 
and  new  countries ;  the  zones  of  the  earth,  with 
all  their  beauties  and  marvels,  pass  one's  door, 
and  linger  long  in  the  passing.     What  a  voyage  is 


this  we  make  without  leaving  for  a  night  our  own 
fireside!** 

Finally,  the  winged  seed,  the  repulsive  worm, 
the  downy  bee,  the  feathered  architect, — each 
form  of  life  emphasizes  the  interdependence  and 
harmony  which  exist  throughout  nature's  realm, 
and  increases  our  admiration  and  love  for  the 
Divine  power  which  evolved  so  wondrous  and 
beneficent  a  plan.  Bessie  L.  Putnam. 

A  First- Ykar  M'kiting  IjEssox. 

Desks  are  cleared,  slates  are  clean  and  in  posi- 
tion, pencils  are  out  of  the  hands.  Ever-so-many 
pairs  of  bright  eyes  are  watching  the  board.  This 
is  a  very  young  class.  Some  of  the  script  letters 
are  learned,  but  most  of  the  twentv-six  are 
strangers  still.  It  might  rather  be  said  fifty-two, 
as  the  capitals  are  also  to  be  mastered. 

"Guess  what  we  will  write  to-day,  little  folks.  I 
shall  use  the  two  letters  we  had  yesterday  and  one 
more,  and  the  three  together  will  spell  a  word. 
There  are  hands  up  in  an  instant,  of  course,  for 
every  primary  teacher  knows  the  exceeding 
facihty  with  which  the  tiny  hands  go  up.  It  is 
something  to  do  and  is  forthwith  done,  whether 
the  small  brain  holds  an  idea  or  not.  This  is  to 
be  watched  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  good 
humor.  Some  of  the  guesses  are  wild,  just  as  the 
teacher  expected.  Then  she  leads  the  children  to 
think  again  what  two  letters  muM  be  in  the  word, 
and  how  many  letters  it  is  to  have  when  com- 
pleted. Some  one  guesses,  "pin.*'  "No,  it  is  the 
name  of  something  bright  like  silver.''  This  hint 
is  not  given  until  all  are  thoroughly  interested  and 
it  is  quite  time  to  present  the  new  word  "tin." 

Two  sets  of  double  lines  are  already  drawn,  one 
high,  where  it  is  easily  seen;  one  low,  within 
reach  of  the  smallest  child. 

At  this  point  the  teachers  language  grows  highly 
figurative,  and  though  her  metaphors  get  «widly 
mixed  sometimes,  she  hopes  for  forgiveness  on 
account  of  the  enthusiasm  that  takes  possession  of 
her  fiock.  She  often  s|)eaks  of  the  base  line,  as 
the  floor,  the  second  line  as  the  ceiling  of  a  most 
marvelous  room  which  is  peopled  by  the  chil- 
dren's fancy  with  delightful  little  people.  This 
saves  tim(;  in  explaining  various  dry  details. 

"Watch  Mr.  t  carefullv  so  vou  will  alwavs  ix'- 
meml^er  him.  See  when'  I  put  my  chalk,  ( let  all 
point),  up,  up,  very  slowly — here  he  comes  to  the 
ceiling — such  a  tall  fellow  as  he  is ;  his  head  bumps 
through — poor  fellow  I  But  he  is  not  hurt.  How 
straight  he  stands  I  "  And  so  cm  until  the  down- 
ward stroke  is  completed.  But  Mr.  /  is  never  seen 
without  his  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  puts  it  on 
straight,  too.  I  think  he  nmst  be  afraid  of  getting 
tanned."     Bv  this  time  everv  child   in   the  class 
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iiah  a   lurnuil  pictiin.*  <*i  t  ami   has  had  i^ewral 
h»-arty  laui^h?  over  soiiu*  nf  hi?!  eccentricilies. 

Tli*^-  Mther  two  leilti>  anr  adder]  with  fewer  coin- 
luents  a-  the  children  are  already  familiar  with 
i  and  It.  A  moment  is  spent  in  tracing  imaginar>' 
leit^T-  in  the  air.  Each  one  i*  eager  to  try  his 
-kill  at  writing  the  new  wiinl  ijn  the  board.  Those 
who  are  the  sli-wesl  nee^l  this  drill  anil  are  proud 
tiev'Hid  nil  measure  to  «^-<*  their  own  efforts  lx.*fore 
th<'  fla— -. 

When  the  -itrnal  i?-  given  to  take  up  pencils  and 
writ*-  on  riat«-s  the  interest  has  ivached  such  a 
jHjiijt  that  the  teacher  do<.'s  not  <lare  to  let  the  ex- 
•Tcir*'  ••omiiiue  much  lunger  lest  there  should  l>e 
an  over-pn>«hictioniti  "tin."  They  never  want  to 
•rt4tp  wliMi  a  new  letter  is  fairly  ma>t€red.  but 
Awf  they  must  -top.  they  jfo  home  with  happy 
hearts,  and  th<-ir  precious  dilates  under  their  arms, 
ii  thet«nhei  |»ermitr — whi<'h  she  doesn't  if  her 
'•las-  is  l:ji"ge. 

Thi-n- ir  :il\\ay>  some  plea^ant  surjirise  in  tlie 
writint:  l»s«on.  When  it  conies  to  the  muix*  ditli- 
riilt  form-,  as  th«'  small  lett«'r  /  the  teacher  may 
have  to  lax  h^-r  ingenuity  t«*  the  utmost,  and 
uea\»'  a  wond»*riul  rrimance  alv.>nt  this  long,  lank 
It-lier  in  •.»rdei  to  ion  Mall  it^  i^rdinary  miytnrat- 
luent  :it  tin-  hand-  of  the  young. 

l.«-t  ill*'  t»'aelier  only  n-member  her  own  triaN 
and  «X'-»-fdin;r  '/rt-at  -oiiow  in  wiitin;:  >lalel'ul-  *A 
/i'>  or  ;".*  or  /.*^  and  >hi*  will  have  svmpathv  with 
Ix'U'inner-  and  d«»  her  U'-i  t«>put  life  intothe  w«»rk. 
IinMj;iiialion  i£(n->  a  long  ways  toward  making  the 
exen-'i"^'  ;i  sine.--  and  ('i»mmon  M-nst*  will  keen  it 
within  h'lUinU. 

IIki:t\  KN«»wi/r«»N  IWtowN. 

« "M  •■i:i'.  "  »H!" 


FiK<T  Gr.vi>e  Reading. 

In  a  reading  le»*son  in  the  First  <  irade,  the  chil- 
<ln.-n  should  bo  led  to  take  thre<'  step!*, — 
'/.  To  think  the  meaning. 
/•.  To  think  the  form. 
< .  To  ndate  meaning  and  form. 
To  illustrate,  a  teacher's  purpose  is  to  teach  the 


written    form    of    the    sentence.    "The    roee    is 
vellow." 

Holding  a  yell-nv  rose  before  the  children,  she 
asks  them  to  tell  her  something  about  it.  This  is 
the  device  used  in  leading  them  to  take  the  first 
step.  When  all  are  thinking,  "The  rose  is  yel- 
low." the  teacher  calls  attention  to  the  form,  which 
is  in  several  places  on  the  b>an.l.  and  \-aries  in 
size  and  cr>lor.  This  device  is  used  to  impress  the 
essentials  of  the  form.  In  leading  them  to  the 
thinl  step  the  teacher  says,  pointing  to  the  form, 
*'This  says,  'The  rose  is  yellow.'*'  The  three  steps 
taken,  the  drill  necessary  to  fix  this  relation  of 
tht^uight  and  form,  follows. 

Now,  supp«jse  the  teacher's  purpose  be  to  teach 
the  written  form  of  the  word.  ro^'.  Again  she 
leads  the  children  to  take  the  three  steps.  As  a 
device,  she  holds  the  nise  under  the  written  word. 
Then  says,  p<»iniing  to  the  form,  "Thissays  rose.'* 
1  a  I  The  rosi'  itself  stimulates  the  idea,  b  '■■  the  form 
is  present,  .  c  and  the  teacher's  wonls  lead  to  the 
relating  of  idea  and  word.    I»rill  should  follow. 

Agsiin,  her  purpo.st'  is  to  lead  the  children  to  re- 
late the  sounds  in  the  oral  w«>rd  to  th.*  letters  in 
the  written  word.  The  s:ime  time  >tensariMaken. 
The  teacher  requin-s  the  chiMreii  to  prcuioiince 
the  word  slowlv  until  th«'  first  s  »und  is  distin- 
guished.  They  hav«-  nmde  tlu-  tir>t  advance.  ■ 
She  then  p4:»ints  to  tlie  letter  in  th«'  written  word, 
■The  children  make  the  >ec«»nd  advance  s;iying, 
*'The  letter  r  says  that  ^ollnd."  In  rtOaiing  the 
sound  and  letter  the  children  make  the  third  ad- 
vance. This  pr<»cess  is  repeated  until  all  the  rela- 
tions are  ma.stenMl. 

Many  questions  may  Ik?  raised  in  regard  to  the 
material  for  1-irst  <  irade  reailing.  the  devices  to  be 
used,  and  amount  of  drill  nect-ssary.  These  points 
nniPt  Ix'  settled  by  each  teacher  in  the  light  of  his 
exptfrience  and  th<'  need  he  >oes  to  exist.  But 
whatever  material  is  u.«ed,  and  whether  the 
teacherV  aim  is  to  teach  a  >tinnd  form,  a  wonl 
fr»rm.  or  a  sentence  f«»rm.  the  childri'U  must  be  led 
to  take  the  ihr»'e  given  steps. 

<irKriM  hi:  IIoiuns«.»x. 


■  Till*  (iiii-iuDt  virtiH*"  oi  l\if  itcmmI  nn-  hinUTWf^-^  :\\\>]  l<i\« 
Toall  Ihal  livi-"— iu  riirlli.  tiir.  M.'ii--L'nat.  mhjiII -l»il«)\\ .  jiIm.\. 
^■oIIlI•a^-l^lIlat••  «»f  In-art.  ihrv  k«'»'i»  a  uM'iitlf  iIihiil:))!  nir  ■•a«|i. 
Kiiirl  ill  llirir  ad  ions,  niilii  in  will.  himI  |iiiiiiil  nf  >]»<<.•(■))  : 
W)ii»  )rJti<'Th  not.  In-  liath  not  faitli :  lull  iiiuny  .in  uni-  ><>  ii\c>. 
Fliil  whi.-n  an  ••in-mx  -♦■i-k-  hrlp.  a  u'lrfMl  man  L'la'lly  '.'ivi-^. " 

The   Malia-r.liaraii  — KaWJi''  .V"'»'»"''  AV-  v 
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SEVENTH  INSTITI'TP:. 


Guizot's  History  of  Civilization. 

Tile  <lis<us>i<)ii  of  lA'ciiirt's  IX,  X  uikI  XI  wa- reieiviMl  to») 
Into  iV>rllu.*  January  i.s'-u«".j 

hectare  IX. 

MONARCHY. 

In  considering  Guizot's  account  of  monarchy,  it 
sliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  was  a 
cniKstitutional  monarchist  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pi'cted  to  appreciate  the  repubHcan  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent.  He  had  witnessed  the 
excesses  of  the  republicans  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  has  pre- 
vailed at  some  time  or  another  in  practically  all 
countries  of  the  globe.  Th(;  absolute;  monarchy  is 
succeeded  by  the  limited  or  constitutional  form  ; 
and  this  in  turn  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the 
republic.  Monarchy  was  the  natural  fonu  in  the 
early  evolution  of  government,  and  was  due,  in 
Guizot's  opinion,  only  in  a  small  degree  to  fora. 
Reason  and  monil  inlluences  were  far  more  potent 
than  force. 

That  monarchy  was  an  exceedingly  flexible  form 
of  government  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  adapted 
it  St  if  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Monarchy  is  not  the  will  of  an  individual,  but 
it  is  the  "personilication  of  legitimate  sover- 
eignty.'' It  must  l)e  evident  that  persons  who 
have  always  lived  under  a  republican  government 
cannot  iij)preciate  the  full  force  of  this  statement. 

Monarchy  appeared  in  various  forms  in  Mediae- 
val Europe.  The  German  barbarian  monarchy 
was  rhrthe.  The  king  held  the  leadership  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  tribe.  Hereditary  mon- 
archy grew  naturally  from  the  elective.  Tt  became 
the  custom  to  elect  the  king  from  some  powerful 
familv.  This  custom  attained  the  force  of  law  in 
many  instances.  The  monarchy  of  the  barbarians 
had  als<;  a  religious  aspect.  The  kings,  like  those 
of  antiquity,  were  supposed  to  be  of  divine  origin. 

The  Roman  or  imiK'rial  monarchy  was  quite  a 
different  type.  Augustus,  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  majority  of  his  successors 
assumed  a  power  that  was  absolute. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  barbarian  and 
ele<'tive.  Theoderic's  kingdom  was  imperial ;  Pip- 
pin's was  barbarian  of  the  elective  type  ;  the  mon- 
archy of  Charlemagne  was  a  combination  of  the 
imperial  and  religious. 

In  the  twelfth  century  monarchy  became  the 


* 'chief  conservator  of  the  public  peace.''  No 
other  force  could  prevail  amid  the  feudal  tumult. 

Lecturr  X. 

INSK'CE.SSFIL  ATTEMITSATTHKlNIFICATloXi^KSOeiKTY 

Various  attempts  were  made  at  political  organi- 
zation during  the  period  extending  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  centur}\  The  first  attempt  was 
theocratic :  the  design  was  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment under  the  sway  of  the  church.  The  attempt 
failed  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  ( -hris- 
tianity  was  established  by  persuasion  and  not  by 
force,  and  hence  could  not  take  forcible  possession 
of  society  and  give  commands.  Again,  the  church 
was  opposed  by  the  feudal  nobility,  who  consid- 
en^d  themsi^lves  it^s  superior.  Hut  the  dissensions 
and  disputes  within  the  church  were  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  to  theocratical  organization. 

N'arious  attempts  at  organization  were  miule  by 
means  of  the  Free  Cities.  These  were  doomed  to 
fail.  "It  appears,  then,  that  republican  organiza- 
tion, even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
did  not  contain  at  this  period,  any  more  than  it 
has  done  since,  the  principle  of  progress,  duration 
and  extension."  It  should  be  remembi»red  that 
greatest  progress  of  republican  x)rinciples  has  been 
made  since  <  Juizot's  time. 

I A  civ  re  XL 

TIIK  RISE  or  CKNTKALIZKI)  <i<»VERN.MKNT. 

For  centuries  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been 
striving  in  vain  to  build  up  strongly  centralized 
governments.  Theocracy,  Aristocracy,  I  democra- 
cy. Monarchy— all  had  failed  alike  to  produce  the 
desired  result.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  centralization  began  to  show  signs  of  suc- 
cess. Guizot  maintains  that  it  was  impossible 
before  this  time  because  of  the  absence  of  "gen- 
eral interest  and  general  ideas."  Everything  was 
"too  special,  too  individual,  too  local."  In  the 
fifteenth  century  a  grand  array  of  forces  combined 
to  change  the  old  order  of  things.  The  Hundred 
Years'  War  welded  France  into  a  solid  nation  ; 
and  other  contests  x)erformed  a  similar  service  for 
some  other  nations:  but  it  was  the  Revival  of 
Ijcarning  which  caused  the  most  radical  changes 

in  the  whole  of  F^urope.  The  Kenaissance  was 
followed  by  a  most  remarkable  series  of  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  explorations  which  hast- 
ened the  departure  of  media- val  feudalism  and 
prepared  the  way  for  strongly  centralized  govern- 
mentfi. 

TifOS.  Y.  MORAN. 
<LoL'tiirosXII.  XIIT,  X[V.  pi.-SLVittW.) 

LkiTI  KK  XII. 

TIIK    nKFoUMATIUN. 

1.  Age  of  the  R«.'formation  ( 'hanuuorlhtic  MillVniiot!  tH'twcm 
this  age  ami  pn-ccdiiiK  ••enturioj*.  As.siKn  limits  to  tin- 
l>erio<l. 
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1*.  Fir.sl  and  »?roiitcsi  vtTvvX  at  the  n>ligious  revolution. on  iht* 
<liil««  lik-  <»f  Kuropi'.    .Sii^nifk-anoo  of  the  IViuv  of  Wj»st- 
phiilia. 
".  Tin'  iironiiiuiit  historii'ul  cvcnls  of  thi"»  a^* : 
n.  Ill  <'on(iiM'ntal  Kiiro|H\ 
h.  In  Fraiifi-. 
'-.  In  ^|iain. 
</.  In  ICii^Iunil. 
'.  InSwodi'n. 

lIlii««trato  ihf  >.Tfatn«."»s  of  tlu'  n»»i'. 
4.  Ihuiu'iT  of  t<M»  rarly^rrnrnilizjilions. 
f*.  VariiHis  <-anH"-as>iv:inMi  t<»  tlu-  K«>fornmtion. 
«l.  <;ui/t)t's  vii'W  on  tin- doi:rnant  cluiiactiTittir  of  tlu"  Krf- 
oriMation 

;.   Thr  «.tjit«' of  th«.'  liinnun  niiiiil  al  tlii>  la-ritxl.    Tin*  >iiurt- 

lion  of  ihr  <>]>iritual  ihiwi.t. 
*».   riK-  (riitral  iMirpos*.  ami  n'sult  of  tlu-  Kofonnation. 
'.».  Till"  n-proaclK'^i  (»f  tin*  onmiii's  <«f  K<'toniiation  : 

".  Miiltiplir>  <oi't>>. 

''.  I.ii'i'iivo-  thoiiuht  Uut  frt'oly. 

r.  hrvtroy>  >iuritnal  authority. 

d.  I>i<i»-olvi's  ri'linrioii'*  soi-Iriy. 

' .  I.fa«K  to  tyranny  aii<1  |M'r<<'<'iition. 
li>.  \Voakiii'>N  of  tlu*  Ki-forniation. 
L-:«rri:i.  XIII. 

rilK  KN«il  1«.II  IJFVOMTION. 

!.  'I  111' two  fSM'Hiial  trjunipliaiit  fjrri>  fnuTu'lnv:  in  Kuropi'an 
tivili/alion  in  tin-  mth  ('fUtury  : 
If.  I'n-r  »'xaiiiinati<»n. 
'•    AJi'^olntr  inonan'hy. 

Thi-  di-fc-at  <»f  aliM»lulo  powiT  spiritually,  ami  \hv 
triumph  of  ali»^»lutr  poui-r  in  th«'  ti'ni|Kiral  «>nU'r 
Kxplain  how  hoth  of  tln'M'  won*  advanct-s  in  the 
manh  of  «'iviliz;ition.     >Vlirn  diil  tln"^>  iw<»  iri- 
uiiii'hant  fon-i's  ilr«l  coinc  intoronilii-t  ? 
-'    U  li.it  IS  thi*  tnu-  "I'lio'  «if  the  KnKli».h  Kevi»lution? 
.5.  \\]i\  did  tin- politii-al  r»'Volullon  iM-rur  earli»-r  in  Kn;;laiid 
than  on  ihf  roniinml.  /.  * ..  nion*  n«'arly  coinciili-nt  with 
\Uv  n-lijriou-  ri' vol  lit  ion?    C'on>itlfr  on  this  point- 
-'.  Th(.'  Ill  \v  il]t'i;al  prinriplo  of  monarchy  av-i-rtt-d  I»y 

thf  rml<«r-and  tin- Stnan>«. 
'-.    I  In- ;»<i'i//.ii/ a^piTt-H  oi  the  KoMdution, 
'•.  Thr  minor  iioMlity  anil  tlu'ir  wraith  in  thf<ommons. 
■/.    IIm-  intrlln  tual  mowmrnt  of  tin-  Aur  of  IIll/ii»M'tii. 
' .  Ijirly  loundatloii>of  tin*  fn-i-  iiistilutioiivof  Knuland. 
Mai;iMi  <  harta.     drowth  oi  the  <  itmiiionx. 
t.  «M  what  finir  i-l.-miMit- tlid  tln»frro  in^ititution^of  Kimlaiid 

•  •on-i-i  in  rhi*  iTih  •  ■•niury  ? 
'     Dm-  ii  Ijitioii  iif  thr  frii-ml>of  n'lii:iou>  iihirty  t"  tlu-  fri'inN 

'I  |"'Iit;i-.d  lii'i-rtj  in  thi-  rovolntion. 
<"•.  «  hiiractiii/.- th<   rartii-s  of  tlu*  Ilrvohiiion.  and  m»:iti.' th*- 

iT-uliv  i>i  th»'ir  n  -piMtiv*-  attempt"  at  uoNrrnnu-nt. 
7.  <  ««:iipjiri     15ovvii.-is  anil  <iui/of>  vstimat*.*  of  <romwo]l. 

Tht   •^•i'\iTiim«.'nt  c»f  <  romuvjl. 
>    l;«a-oii>  iiif  thf  Ii».*««ioraiion  and  the  natMr«*  of  if-  i:ovtrn- 

lilt'Mt. 

'.'.  i  h.ii-.u  ti<r  of  the  *  ••!iil»inatn»n  asain-l  Jame-  II. 
I  i-  M  IM   Xl\'. 

I  III.  Fi:i  s.  li  i:f;voi.iti»»n. 

1.    I  hi;  di-liMu'Ui.-hiii','  trait  of  Kn^ilisluivili/ation.    *  ompan.' 

\\  ith  thi-  t  outiniiii. 
J    liiiliuiiii'  I 'I  j.iii'i.d  jih-a-  in  Kiiiilaml  and  in  rram-«'.  <om- 

paratnrlv.     Wliv" 
■i.  K'hilivc  inihu-m-i' 111   tin-  FrtMuh  u'ovornim'nt  and  of  the 

rri-m-li  nation.     Wht-n  was  »-nch  predoniinanr  ' 
i.  Iiillmiii'i-  «if  the  war*  of  I.oui-  XIV.  in  the  di-velopnioiit  of 

Iri  lull  hi-tory. 
.'■.  -^tat«-  of  tin-  Tirmh  mind  in  thf  Is  h  <  riitury.    I)ei-line  ni 

the  iiillneiiee  of  the  u'overniiienl :    thr  <piril    of    fri'e 

iih|iiiry  :  fioldiiv--  of  the  FreUeh  mind. 
Nil'   tiiial   ii'Mtlii*    ln'twi-en    fnn-    ini|uiry    and    ah>olnie 

pii\\ .  • . 


In  the  concluding  lectures  of  his  masterly  and 
!  profound  course,  M.  (iiiizot  coninienis  upon  the 
i  thrive  greatest  movements  of  moileni  history, — the 
Keformation,   the    Knglish    Revolution,    and   the 
French  lie  volution. 
I       M.  <fuizot  considers  tlie  Inirninj^  of  the  papal 
bull   by  Luther  in  irc'O  as  the  Ix'jjjinning  of  the 
Kefornuition,  and  the  Teare  of  Westphalia,  164S, 
as  its  v\o<v.     This  Trraiv  marks  the  end  of   the 
Thirtv  Years' War  and  the  elimination  of  the  re- 
ligious  question  as  the  mnln  ]K)int  at  issue.     Before 
1<»4S  Catholic  and  rrotestani    states  engaged  in 
deadly  combat.     After  l«Us  the  wars  were  not  80 
distinctively  n»lipious  in  character. 

<iuizot  does  well  to  guard  us  again.-:t  **  hasty  and 
incomplete  generalization"  in  considering  the 
Reformation,  inasmuch  a.-  falsi'  deductions  from 
the  historical  facts  of  this  i>criod  aiv  far  ttx)  com- 
mon. In  the  histories  of  this  |>eriod  prejudice 
often  takes  the  i>lace  of  fact  and  reason.  The  en- 
tin*  truth  regarding  this  great  movement  c;innot 
iK'gleaufd  from  such  a  >\ork  as  l>"Aubigne's  ///«- 
torff  nfthe  Jifjonntifitm  whi<'h  is  inten>ely  Protestant 
in  its  views.  Neither  is  the  case  impartially  pre- 
sented in  r>i>hop  Spalding's  IlmU'i;!  ^tf  thf  Reforma- 
ilini^  which  is  practically  a  nply  lo  the  views 
and  ar>:uments  of  I)'Aiibigiie*s.  obviously,  im- 
partiality is  needed  in  the  treatment  of  this  epoch. 
One  of  the  most  important  i>arts  of  the  lecture 
on  the  Keformation  is  that  which  <liscussi^s  the 
causes  of  the  religious  revolt.  In  the  opinion  of 
<  iuizot  b<»th  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Keformation  have  alike  failed  in  appreciating  the 
real  cause  of  the  movement.  Its  enemies  have 
held  that  it  was  larjxely  <liie  to  acci<lent,  to  the 
rivalry  between  the  monarchical  an<l  ecclesiastical 
powers,  and  to  the  irreed  **i  the  n»>bles,  who  cov- 
eted the  property  of  the  church.  The  partis:ins  of 
the  IJeformatioii.  on  the  other  haiul,  have  con- 
tended that  it  was  a  pure  ami  uuselii>h  movement 
fnr  the  pur|)ose  of  purjrinj^  tlie  cliurch  frvan  certain 
abuse's.  Neither  of  theM-  exiilaiialiidis  is  Siitis- 
factory  ti.»  <  iuizot.  His  phil"S<>p!iic;il  instinct  seeks 
a  more   fundamental  cau-e.     lie   i>   undoubtedly 

• 

correct  in  saying  that  "it  was  a  \ast  effort  made 
by  the  human  mind  to  aehii-ve  its  freiM.l. im."  The 
movement  was  for  the  emancipatii'ii  i)f  human 
rea.Min.  and  not  aloiir  loi-  the  reinitval  of  certain 
suiH'rficial  abufte.-.  (iui/.»i  in'Kls  that  thi-emanci- 
Iiation  took  j)lace  in  ciMimries  which  becatne  Prot- 
estant, but  that  the  human  niiud  was  "languid 
and  inert"  in  Spain.  Italy  and  other  coinitries  in 
which  the  Ueformatiidi  did  not  pri»-per.  The 
editor.  Professor  Knight,  dne>  well  i  M-all  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  depres.-ed  condition  of 
Southern  KurojK?  was  undoubt<'dly  tlue  in  part  to 
caust»s  other  than  the  reliLMou-  one.      lie   states 
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thai  climatic  conditions  should  betaken  into  ac- 
count. We  should lalso  remember  that  there  were 
<:)thor  reasons  why  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Northern  l^urope  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
the  Catholic  countries  of  the  South.  Previous  to 
the  discovery  of  a  water  route  to  India  the  seaports 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, due  largely  to  the  overland  trade  with  the 
lOast.  But  after  1497  the  decay  of  these  seaports 
was  nipid,  and  the  growth  of  the  Atlantic  cities 
equally  rapid,  due  to  the  new  channels  of  tnide. 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  Protestant  countries  was  not  entirelv  due  to 
the  Reformat  ion,although  no  one  will  now  deny  that 
the  latter  movement  was  a  very  important  element. 

In  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, M.  Guizot  emphasizes  the  inconsistency  and 
narrownes.s  oft  times  prevalent  among  the  refonn- 
ers.  Such  weaknesses  there  certainly  were.  Lu- 
thor,  Calvin,  Zwingle,  and  other  reformers  were 
noi  always  consistent  and  frequently  entertained 
narrow  views.  But  we  should  remember  that 
these  men  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
shiMild  not  be  judged  by  present  ideals.  Religious 
toleration,  not  perfect  to-day,  was  then  unknown. 
Notwithstanding  this  charitable  view,  however, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  inconsistency  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  reformers  militated  against  the 
success  of  the  Reformation. 

As  the  Prot(jstant  Reformation  was  a  revolt 
against  spiritual  absolutism,  so  the  English  Revo- 
hition  was  a  revolt  against  political  absolutism. 
The  Stuari  kings  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  **i)ivine  Right  of  Kings*' 
uhih-  tiu;  Knglish  people  steadfastly  cherished 
iheir  rights  as  embodied  in  the  the  Magna  Ciiarta 
nnd  i.ther  fundamental  documents.  A  collision 
was  inevitabK*,  and  when  it  occurred  ab.solute 
monarchy  in  Knghmd  was  displaced  by  the  sov- 
ereign will  of  the  people  as  represented  in  the 
Iluusf  of  Commons.  The  idea  of  absolutism  had 
^r<»\vu  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings  only  to  be 
in  })art  abolished  by  the  givat  civil  war  in  which 
<  Mivrr  (  rMiiiwell  was  the  central  figure.  The  Res- 
toration in  lf>(')«)  reintroduced  the  absolute  policy 
of  the  Stuarts  which  continued  until  ltkS8.  In  that 
yrar  the  socalled  '* Glorious  Revolution"  swept 
away  all  rmiaining  traces  of  absolutism  and  en- 
ihruiK'd  tlu'  sovereign  will  of  the  i)eople. 

( inizot's  opiuion  of  Cromwell  is  quite  similar  to 
that  ^Tuerallv  entertained  bv  historians  in  the 
early  part  «»f  the  present  century.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Life  II ml  IaHci'h  of  (.'roiintrll  by  Car- 
lyle,  public  opinion  regarding  the  great  Puritan 
ha-  ])e«'n  revolutionized  in  his  favor. 

In  his  levture  on  the  *' French  Revolution"  M. 
(iui/.ot  wanders  over  all  r>f  Kun)pe  and  says  very 


little  concerning  the  Revolution  proper.  For  this 
reason  the  discussion  cannot  fail  to  l>e  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  careful  reader. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  was  a  revolt 
against  absolute  monarchy  in  France  ;  and  to  this 
extent  resembles  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land in  1040,  and  the  American  Revolution  of  1776. 
In  its  details,  however,  the  French  Revolution  is 
quite  different  from  the  English  or  the  American. 
The  French  people  were  groaning  beneath  the  op- 
pression of  centuries.  M.  Do  T<jcqueville  shows 
that  they  were  in  a  worse  condition  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  than  in  the  fifteenth.  The  clergy 
and  the  nobility  owned  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  of  France,  while  the  burdens  of  taxation  fell 
upon  the  Commons.  Obnoxious  monopolies  flour- 
ished. Offices  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidders, 
and  general  corruption  prevailed.  The  public 
debt  was  unwieldv  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  countrv  was  lamentable.  To  enidicate  these 
abuses,  largely  the  result  of  absolute  monarchy,  the 
French  people  arose  in  1789. 

Tnos.  F.  MoKVN. 

LaFavi-TII.,  Im»  .  .T.-iiiuary  1^,  IhV'T. 


Mctuoo  IX  Reading. 
I.  Thj.sti  i»Y  «ir  si:i.r/Tr<>N>. 
j  1.  The  kiii'N  of  •rcl«'(.'iions. 

a.  Tlio>«'  rxijri'S>iny;  lliongJu  toiK'tTiiinj;  olijvcis  of 
naturo;  a*' ili«-  folluwinij  in  the  In«liai»i  Third 
lii-aclor  :  Flowrrs,  pasro  "JS,  ot*-. 
h.  Thosr  i-xi>re!^sing  ihouiiht  eoin'iMniiiu  hi.storiral 
evL'nt> ;    a>   the   bio-rraphics   of    the    «liireroiit 
authors;  •U"s<rii»tioii  of  batil»'>.  et<'. 
('.  Those  expn.*<sini;  ideal  event'*:  as  iht-  following 
I  in  the  Indiana  Tliird  Keader:  Five  I'ras  in  ^>ne 

IN>d.  pap*  10:  The  TJohh-n  Fsjirs.  i»aj;i'  l.'l:  ("an 
and  Can't,  ]taiie  1"5:  Th«*  FaM«*  of  the  (at-*  and 
the  Monkey.  pai;e  '21,  etc. 
I  2.     I)i>eu.-«.s  iht.'  relative  value  of  the-e  kln<l<. 

■I.  The  step.*  in  the  study  of  a  "ch'i-tion. 

a.  Thinking'  out  the  iinr|»o»<t'  that  the  writiT  had  in 

wrilinu  it. 
h.   Ihinkin;,'  out  llu*  central  thouj^dil.  and  ihe  t.-h- 

nn'nt^  or  part>  <»f  this  main  thout;ht. 
<■.  iH't.idinL'  ui»on  th«-  titnt-*'*  of  ih**  lanunau)-  to  cx- 
l»r«.'ss  the  lliouf^ht. 
4.  Illu-trai*'  with  various  ><de«tions  tht-M*  three  sti-p^. 

NoTF.— N-e  the  intro«lueii«>n  to  '  Literary  Inierprefaiion>" 
and  "  The  Nature  of  Literaiun*.""  same  book,  for  ^us^'e^tion*" 
in  this  subjeel. 

The  following  discussion  is  not  intended  t<>  cover 
;  the  entire  ground  of  Method  in  Reading,  but  to 
briefly  cover  the  scope  given  in  the  outline  above 
except,  "4.  Illustrate  with  various  selections  these 
tha^e  steps." 
i  It  is  generally  understood  that  literature,  read- 
ing, com])0.sition,  grammar,  spcdling  and  writing 
constitute  a  group  nf  studies  called  **  I^inguage 
Studies."  This  is  proper,  because^  they  all  have  t<» 
do  with  facts  of  language.  I^ut  why  these  sepa- 
rate branches  of  language  study  ?    This  ]»<>int  was 
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touchi.'d  iipi"»n  in  the  di??cu<gion  of  spelling  in  ihe 
I»f . villi  t.*r  In  I.AM  I  KiULATuR.  pag**  -»'•-.  It  was 
liir.tnl  that.  •»»  tin.*  priiu'iple  of  the  ininir?  t-ni- 
pharri-  "I  a  rt-nain  attributf  or  relati«>n  oi  iht- 
lang»i:igi-  I'ari.  ii  U;Coiu«.-*  a  lit<*ratuiv.  n;a«ling.  c«'hm- 
p"?iti<'H.  jrrantmar.  •-p«-lliny:i»r  writing  fact,  aov.pl- 
inirt"  ihf  aiiributL-  eniph:i>i7.^'il. 

It  rt-eni?  th:it  the  in«»M  «lirtiouh  «liMinoii"n  f"! 
r.-s  u?f  i»a'-h'*r?*.  tt>  inak«-.  is  that  Ix-turt-n  rta'ling 
and  liloratun.-  a?«  l»raii«'hf-^  •.•i"  siii'ly.  It  ^M-ni?- 1"  !>/ 
quit*.- a  «.'i»nim''n  vii.-w  that  n-adin^' aii«l  litt-ratsirf 
a!'"  "i:r  aTj"!  th«'  r?aiii».'.  prarliraily.  Tru**  t:ri"!it:h. 
iliw  art*  ill  iinitv  in  oiu-  -M-ns*- :  viz..  that  iht-x 
ea'.ii  "K-al  with  fai.'tr*  **i  laiitruatr*.-  in  which  thfr-  ••Vi- 
jri't  is  \i»'Wvil  a:'  i.'Xpri'.-><Ml  fur  ihi-  i>iirj>«.».'r"  '.'l  pr-*- 
<luciii-.r  ?-'i!if  «.-ffrct  in  ihv  "Ut.-  w)i'»  rrutlif-s  ilurm. 
r.iit  lhi^  vii.-\\  l«".ik-  'inly  ■»n  nn*-  ^ifl»-  ..{  tiu-  <|Mf*- 
ti'Tj  aiiil  •.l<»e>  II' il  i»cii.rni/f  tiii-  fart  tliat  i'..*-  ini*T- 
f--i  "T  pi;r{>«».*i.-  in  ma!;t»/ring  a  minj'ti  h^lp*  tn 
«.lL-ti  rMiiuf  it?  sc'jiH'.  and  tu  ?<t  it  lifi  fr-'in  ••th»-i 
.-t'ldit?*.  Thi*  i*  an^instanrc  when.-  it  i?  ••m,'  -a*  ilu* 
^tr"i;;i»-t    iiiaik?-   nf    :re|Kiration.       Tht   fjnrf,.>s*    In 

I'  itiifi  i.<  tn  i/iii  ttif  pUftil  poV'  t  ami  .•'l.iU  in  ititt/ftrff- 

in-i  punt, 'I  t.lt.^'-iiiin'* :  i**  niak«-  »»ntr  c«.'inp<'ient  in 
;:ra*j»iii;r  tin-  nifanint:  *ji  prini»Ml  conip".--itii.in  in 
any  f'»rnj.  and  incidentally  in  fxpri-?sini:  that 
nn-aiiinj:  in  the  language  of  ihi-  author.  It  i*  imi 
t')  irive  a  ina:*tery  ••!  tlu*  th>.>ught  in  the  crpinpfijii- 
ti"ii  exc.-pi  incidentally,  notwithstanding  it  may 
U'  val'iablt-  knowK-dgi*  in  ntany  inMahci-.'?.  A 
i«'ading  k-s.-'ij  may  U-  up<jn  a  topic  in  histijry.  the 
kn"\vliilgi-  i.f  which  will  strengilu-n  the  pupil*:? 
w«.»ik  in  hi.-t"!v.  and  tlie  t»'acher  mav  de^iru  that 

In;    ^hv"UM    know    it.       Ilifr   iifnriinj   it,    h«»Wf\>.T.  i^ 

ini'idt-nial.  for  tli»-  main  aim  ir>  accumpli^hf-d.  t*,! 
far  as  i'-h'-'l  r*ti'liti-f  i.s  ci»ncerned.  whi-n  ihv  pupil 
ha.-  d«-iinit**ly  rlrtcrmiin^d  what  the  mtaning  i^^. 
If  th»-  alj«.>Vf  virw  nf  the  aim  iti  reading  i*  finTe^'t. 
ihtfii  tin*  s«'«.»pe  III  its  matt-rial  is  all  wiiiii-n  nr 
pvinted  fact.s  of  language  in  which  the  »*'i'"(.  irai 

•  iF  l'l"iL  \<  \iewed  a.--  ••xpn-s.-ji-d  i^r  ihi-  purpor*.-  «•! 
pn  iducing  a  ctTiain   v.*ftVct  in  •.•n*-.     Henc«'.  it  is 

•  \  idf.'Ui  thai  rt'ading  sreleciinns  fall  intotwo  gi-ut-ral 
«'lasr?»-s;  viz..  svltM-tinns  which expn-.-r-  thu  />«»/.  such 
a-  thus*?  named  in  •'a"  and'h"  under  ''Tin- 
kinds  t.»f  >eli*cti'ins."  in  the  outlin*.*  given  atKjvr. 
and  selections  which  fxpre.ss  the  i'hnf.  such  a^ 
iho^c  named  in  "c"*  in  the  outliin.*.  It  mt-ans 
tliai  thf  pupil  is  to  bcr  given  power  an»l  skill  in 
interpreting  language  expresfting  all  kinds  «iiohje«t> 
ari  th«'?e  in  !5«-ience.  hi?t«.»ry.  literature,  t-ic. 

Th»  p''r/M,.<f  i)t  full  hing  lit»r*Un,;  tijt  n  hr'tmft  nf 
>•'"»/»/  ty  pt  iiniiri/if  t"  hriti(j  tht  i*hn1  truth  in  th*  ^'th^- 
It'm*  In  to'H'h  ii'ith  tli*  lift  mi'l  rhm  vl,  ,•  in  (ft,  ptjpil 
in  unit  I  tif  tin  thf j,  ti  lit'  /»/'•  'IM'/  chur'i-tfr  in  th^m.  nml 
inriih  nf'tUu  tti  ftr,  mjiln  n  fht^ir  Jhu'*  r  'if  int^Tpi't  (nfioii. 

Thf  sc«»pe  uf  literature,  a.-  a  branch  of  .study,  is 


thu<  Seen  to  U*  limitedto  thai  ft»rnj  «»f  conip«»riT 
in  whii'h  tlie  «»bject  or  meaninir  i*^  viewed  as  i'i 
♦•xpri-?s*-d  for  the  purpnsf  ^i  pp»ducing  a  ctrri 
t-fiect  in  ••ne. 

Kr«»m  what  has  Ixx^n  >aid.  it  may  bo  'lue^tioj 
\\heih»'r  schoi.>l  reading  should  deal  ohietiy  w 
literarv  ■»eliMti»in*,  i<»r  the  reas-'U  that  all  ot 
Mudiis  furnish  an  abundant  ■•pp'.'rtiinit v  for  d 
in  inierpreiing?el»"Cti-»n»-  whi  h  rmb  kIv  the  r 
IJtrratMiv.  its*'lf.  will  lurnisli  "pp-rt unity  for  d 
in  liteniry  int»-rpn*tation.  ainl  »;ince  thi.*  lield 
c«>nip<'sitii»n  whii-li  t!i«'  a\»'ra:z»*  ptT?«:m  wii! 
called  u[Min  t«»  inttrpnt  is  vny  with-  in  ninge.  i 
p;:piil  nt-eds  very  raivi'.il  and  tJj«»ri.'Ugh  drill  in  i 
li.ld.  Heading  as  a  branch  <■!  -t'.dy  stands  in  i 
saiJie  lelati'iii  \'*  hist'.Ty.  phys:'«l«»gy.  gf».»gTapl 
etc..  that  it  d'M-s  t<«  literature  a*  a  study  :  it  is 
give  skill  an<l  power  t"  ini«rpr«i  the  language 
th'»r.e  s\ibje«;t>  ju>i  a.«  it  i?  i««  dv  f'-r  lil'-niture. 
.'/'•»  f>  is  -ttm  '{•■'iiin''  i"r  tifitt"!  'I  I'.ii  'ittrtiru  >»ir'"//' 
jj. ■••■I'll..  ».'/»;.   •*  '.»   •<••    ^^»    ■;/■•";!•/(»?    'iifhff '*,   in   i,.' 

If',  till  lltti ,       tllilf      ll"t      '•••     llir       •!     ••'!•••'       <••        »'.^     Iff'"''     1/1  'ill.' 
r>/'l/>li'|)'A'fl       >l   ,fli         Iltwm!ili,        ,'',/##       .-'»,.   r"       ;»U"»^|*r  iVj*.        f 

.•f'i'iitfj  I.'  n  III, 'In.'  t-i  III  ■<.'.'.•■  {^'-i''  . >.  i^iiera 
diM-"urs«.-  i>.  a>  a  rule,  m-'n-  dit!':e  ilt  to  interjjn 
U/raur-e  in  ii  tin-  mind  mu-t  pu-h  thn»ug}i  the  la 
;!uaire  I"  a  ct'iierete  ima;:e,  and  thi'Migh  this  lu  t 
gi-nt-ral  nn-aning  «'r  inith,  \\l.il«-  in  didactic  d 
c"ursf  it  purhf?  at  »'n«-f  to  tin.-  m»-aning  throiii 
the  lan;:iiagi'. 

In  thinking  '*i  tin-  relaiixe  \alue  "f  the  kind^ 
selectiiin.*,  it  must  bt-  held  in  mind  that  the  «|U« 
tiiin  is  n*n  which  Iurni^h•■^  iln-  richest  truth,  b 
whirh  furnishe>  tin-  riclie>i  I'pp  •riunity  i\»r  i.i 
veloping  power  and  skill  in  inifipietatiuii.  Th 
>ii'Iecti«»n  and  arrangrinent  ta"  mat  •rial  for  readi 
i^  best  which  all- •nUthrgn-aieM  range  ••fdiiMcul 
in  intt-rpretatinii.  and  \\ill  i-irni-h  the  bi-st  «^pl»« 
t unity  f'-r  reaii/im:  tiie  piM-p-'-e  i»f  the  n-adi 
work.  « »i  c«'Ui>e  tlie  iliilii-'ihy  in  interpn'iaii 
.slhiuld  n««t  l>'  dur  tt>  ^- 'Un.-  .■ui>i'le  cause.  >uch 
giving  a  fr.igmeni  *>i  a  -eU-eiii'n.  likf  a  scene  fr«. 
the  '*  Merchant  (ti  X'enier".  tU-. 

"Thr  ^t•■ll^  in  the  >luil V  i .1  a  M-l'-ciion."  as  giv 
ab'.'Ve  in  thr  •lUllin*-  are.  wiihout  d'»ubi,  the  nui 
•  Mie.-".  I  say  the  main  '■in-.  b«  r:iu>r  I  think  tlu 
i?r  an"ihri-  ^iip  nf  U-.*  ini|i"rianc«-  but  of  sulhcit 
value  ti»  dfiiiaiid  -«»mf  alt»iin"n.  and  that  is  t 
ma^-lery  *>i  the  pri»per  ".■•'"  »  ■.'■•>>•<.,..  \\  e  art- 
el ined  t«»  i»ass  fr<»m  «.'ne  •■xtii  uh-  i"  another.  A  h 
years  agu  wr  did  imihing  rise  Init  have  the  pu 
n-ad  »>nillv.  and  now  w«  are  i  ml  imd  to  discard  o 
reading  and  ilt»  iii 'thing  V«ui  gra-p  tlie  meaning 
selections.  I  lielirvr  it  is  Utti-r  to  -wing  back 
the  arc  a  little.  I  am  aware  that  we  now  lo 
upon  •)nil  reai.ling  a.-  a  gi><.'d  devii-e  to  be  emph>y 
in  tf.'rting  the  pupil's  inasterv  nt  the  meaning,  1 
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it  itself  is  an  art,  and  the  pupil  needs  training  in 
it  according  to  the  theory  underlying  it,  in  order 
t  hat  it  may  be  an  etticient  means.  One  needs  only 
to  ask  the  average  graduate  in  reading  to  read  a 
paragraph  in  any  book  or  lesson  to  be  convinced 
that  he  could  acquire  more  skill  in  the  art  of  oral 
expresision. 

Tho  order  of  the  steps  as  given  above  in  the  out- 
line i.«^  based  upon  a  sound  educational  principle; 
viz.,  that  the  growth  of  mind  is  best  promoted 
when  its  exercise  requires  the  maximum  of  its 
power.  To  ask  the  pupil  to  grapple  with  the  pur- 
pose first,  in  the  mastery  of  a  selection  is  to  give 
him  the  most  difficult  problem  first,  because  it  lies 
back  of,  and  is  therefore  seen  through  every  other 
point  in  it.  This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  really  impossible  to  grapple  with  it  first,  because 
the  pupil  must  plow  down  to  it,  and  therefore  does 
really  take  the  other  steps  first,  thus  making  the 
order  of  the  steps  really  different. 

In  reading,  as  in  every  other  study,  the  method 
or  mental  movement  in  the  mastery  of  it  is  deter- 
mined by  certiiin  facts  of  the  subject,  and  certain 
principles  or  fact*  of  the  mind.  Some  of  the  facts 
about  a  reading  selection  are: — 

1.  It  is  a  group  of  distinct  fact*  all  focusing  in 
one  tnitli  or  central  thought. 

'2.  A  selection  is  a  product  of  an  author's  mind 
which  involved  certain  steps: — 

a.  The  author  is  first  conscious  of  some  de- 

fect or  need  in  society  or  in  himself. 

b.  1  le  determines  to  do  something  to  remove 

it.    ( Purpose. ) 

c.  He  thinks  of  the  thought  or  idea  which 

is  adapted  to  removing  it.     (Central 
thought  or  theme. ) 

d.  He  thinks  the  expression  which  is  adapt- 

ed to  setting  it  forth. 

S«jnie  of  the  facts  about  mind  which  help  to  de- 
termine the  method  are: — 

1.  That  the  mind  of  the  reader  moves  in  the  re- 
verse order  to  that  in  which  the  author's  moved. 

The  selection  is  a  product,  and  the  first  thing 
the  mind  comes  to  is  the  language  itself,  and  that 
which  the  author  had  in  mind  is  hidden  in  this 
outer  form  or  covering. 

'J.  The  mind's  general  law  or  principle  that  in 
mat^tering  any  object  it  always: — 

a.  <  i rasps  the  object  as  a  fused  or  indistinct 

whole. 

b.  It  differentiates  or  analyzes  this  whole 

into  its  distinct  elements  or  attributes. 

c.  It  re-unifies  or  distinctlv  svnthesizes  the 

whole. 
This  is  universal  principle  of  mind,  and  hence 
expresses  its  movement  in  the  mastery  of  any 
object    whatsoever.     In  the  light  of  these  facts, 


both  of  the "  material  and  mind,  the  steps  in  the 
mastery  of  a  selection  in  reading  appear  to  be  : 

1.  Tlie  thinking  of  the  selection  as  a  vague  xchole. 

This  means  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  asked  to  ex- 
amine the  selection  as  a  whole,  whether  long  or 
short,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  vague  idea  of 
its  meaning.  The  teacher  should  give  the  pupil 
such  directions  in  the  assignment  as  would  require 
him  to  examine  every  sentence  in  the  lesson. 

2.  Analyze  itj  and  make  every  detail  distinct,  to  see 
what  it  contributes  toward  the  grasping  q/  a  central 
meaning. 

In  the  first  step  the  meaning  is  only  vaguely 
grasped  or  felt,  and  in  this  step  every  move  in 
analysis,  every  distinction  grasped  is  to  push  the 
central  truth  more  to  the  light.  Here  the  teacher 
is  to  center  the  attention  on  important  parts  or 
distinctions  in  the  selection,  and  gradually  push 
down  to  all  the  details  of  meaning.  This  step 
should  be  thoroughly  taken.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  afraid  of  close  and  careful  analysis  in  tlie 
thought  that  the  pupil  will  get  a  little  tired  of  it, 
or  not  enjoy  the  beauty  in  the  selection,  but  re- 
member that  the  pupil  is  forming  a  habit  and  ac- 
quiring power  that  is  to  follow  him  into  all  his 
other  studies  and  through  life.  The  caution  the 
teacher  needs  is  not  to  k^ep  the  pupil  straining  to 
find  distinctions  when  there  are  no  more  to  find. 

Ik    The  inastenj  of  the  central  thought  or  idea. 

I.K)gically  and  psychologically  this  step  presup- 
poses the  other  two.  In  fact  they  are  working  to- 
ward the  central  idea  all  the  time,  prior  to  this 
step  as  well  as  in  it.  Now  they  must  grasp  it  dis- 
tinctly as  the  main  meaning  of  all  the  facts  taken 
together.  In  this  step  the  pupil  is  to  grasp  clearly 
the  central  thought,  and  show  that  it  is  the  or- 
ganizing one ;  thus  thinking  the  selection  as  a 
distinct  whole  again,  but  a  unity  full  of  distinc- 
tions. 

4.  The  grasping  of  the  author's  purpose. 

The  effect  which  the  writer  of  a  selection  alwavs 
intends  to  produce  is  three-fold  ;  viz.,  intellectual, 
emotional  and  volitional,  but  one  element  is  al- 
ways prominent.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  three  phases  of  purpose,  and  in  a 
given  selection  show  which  one  is  emphasized. 
Hence  he  would  always  state  the  author's  main 
purpose. 

5.  The  mastery  of  the  oral  expression. 

As  stated  above,  this  is  not  the  most  important 
step,  and  hence,  emphasis  should  not  be  placed 
upon  it.  AVhile  it  is  a  means  of  testing  the  pupil's 
mastery  of  the  meaning,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
other  four  steps  constitute  an  essential  means  for 
mastering  it.  The  pupil  needs  more  than  the  op- 
portunity afforded  incidentally,  in  the  course  of 
his  mastery  of  the  selection  for  reading  orally  a 
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part  of  the  lesson  when  it  is  imperfectly  mastered. 
He  needs  drill,  after  the  meaning  is  mastered,  in 
•expressing  the  meaning  orally  ;  drill   in  proper  | 
pronunciation,  articulation,  and  in  emphasis,  mod- 
ulation, etc.,  based  on  the  distinctions  in  meaning.   I 

There  are  several  points  which  should  be  con- 
sidered incidentally  in  the  process  of  mastering  j 
the  meaning  : 

1.  The    di![licult  v:oTd».     They  should  be  dealt  ' 
witli  incidentally,  and  not  as  if  they,   in  them- 
selves, constituted  an  orfjanic part  of  the  selection,   | 
and  in  their  mastery,  the  pupil  should  be  required 
to  use  hig  already  acquired  knowledge  and  power  ' 
over  words.  I 

2.  TJte   (/uesthn  of  adaptation   or  corre*>pon<h nee.    • 
This  question  of  adaptation  may  be  a  constant  one 
when  dealing  with  steps  '*3*'  and  ''4"asindi-   ; 
catecl  above. 

Finiilly,  as  suggested  early  in  the  discussion,  ! 
tlu*  thing  which  should  have  the  teacher's  chief  | 
<*oncrrn  is  in  having  the  selection  furnish  the  pupil 
the  fullest  round  of  experience  that  it  is  adapted 
to  give  him,  by  putting  the  stress  of  attention  on 
the  </*ttinfj  fully  of  the  meaning  and  then  fome  con- 
cern about  his  power  to  express  the  meaning  orally 

in  tlie  writer's  language. 

A.  R.  Ch.arman. 


Composition. 

Al'l'I.K  ATIOX   OF  THE   PROCESS   OF   DeSCRIITION  TO 

TiiK  Wabash  River. 

1.  The  AVabash  River  as  to  its  co-existing 
attributes. 

1,  The  purpose  the  river  serves. 

1.  Drainage  of  parts  of  Indiana  and 

Illinois. 

2.  Highway  of  travel. 

.*>.  It  is  a  promoter  of  civilization. 

2.  Cause  of  the  river. 

1.  Rainfall  in  Northern  and  East- 

ern Indiana. 

2.  Configuration  and  environment 

of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
o.  Kffects  of  the  river. 

1.  Furnishes     water     supply     for 

cities. 

2.  Promotes  agriculture  in  parts  of 

Indiana  and  IHinois. 
:».  Advances  the   develonment    of 

the  race. 
4.  Time  and  place  (time  here  means 
only  the  present). 
I.  Is    situated    in    Northern    and   ; 

Western  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Its  direction  is  west  and  south. 
">.   L  nder  form  the  course  of  the  river  i 
should  be  traced  from  Lake  C^lina  i 
to  where  if  flows  into  the  Ohio. 


(').  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth  at  dif- 
ferent points  and  at  different  sea- 
sons of    the   year   must  be  given 
under  size. 
7.  The  currents  at  different  points,  and 
the  force. 
The  following  paper  was  written  from  the  above 
outline  by  a  student  in  one  of  the  composition 
classes  in  the  State  Normal. 

The  institute  may  «i)end  a  profitable  hour  in 
criticizing  this  paper  in  the  light  of  the  outline 
and  in  criticizing  the  outline  in  the  light  of  the 
paper. 

Such  (luestions  as  the  following  may  be  sug- 
gested :   AVhat  is  the  purpose  embodied    in   the 
paper?    Does  the  paper  present  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  the  Wabash?    Are  these  attributes  the 
best  that  could  be  chosen  in  the  light  of  the  pur- 
pose?   AVhy?    Are  all  the  attributes  of  the  Wa- 
bash given  ?    Mention  some  that  are  not  given. 
AVhy  are  these  not  given?    How  many  attributes 
must  be  given?    Why  is  purpose  given  first,  cause 
next,  effect  next,  etc.?    Does  the  outline  present 
the  attributes  in  the  best  order?    AVhy?     Notice 
the  appropriateness  of  the  language  to  express  the 

thought. 

.1.  B.  Wisely. 

the  WABASH  KIVER. 

Although  the  AVabash  River  is  not  a  laige  stream, 
comparatively  sp>eaking,  its  purposes  are  manifold. 
It  with  its  tributaries  drains  the  central  and  west- 
ern part  of  Indiana  and  the  southeastern  part  of 
Illinois. 

The  area  of  its  basin  is  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  square  miles.  Nearly  all  this  basin 
is  fertile,  and  is  valued  at  an  average  of  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre. 

The  river  is  navigable,  at  high  water,  as  far  as 
La  Fayette?,  which  is  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  where  it  empties  into  the  Ohio.  At  one 
time,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  small  steamer 
ascended  as  far  as  Logansport. 

As  a  promot^T  of  civilization,  the  Wabash  ranks 
well,  because  during  the  period  of  exploration  of 
the  Mississippi  and  it^  tributaries,  the  French 
ascended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 
then  pushed  their  way  into  the  wilderness  by  way 
of  this  river. 

Stations  for  trading  with  the  indians  were  estab- 
lished along  its  banks.  The  fact  that  the  soil  w'as 
fertile,  and  the  river  furnished  means  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  products,  induced  the  pioneers  to 
advance  into  Indiana  and  Eastern  Illinois.  These 
early  settlers  cleared  away  tlie  forests,  built  the 
cities,  and  in  the  course  of  years  made  the  river 
vallev  what  it  is  todav. 

It  is  supposed  that  at  one  time  the  Wabash 
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drained  the  Great  Lakes  and  surrounding  country, 
and  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
glacial  drift  settled  to  such  a  depth  that  a  water- 
shed was  formed  between  the  northern  lakes  and 
the  Wabash.  Thus  was  the  area  of  its  basin  les- 
sened ;  but  the  rainfall  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Indiana  is  suflficient  to  require  a  lai^e  stream  to 
carry  the  water  away. 

The  surface  of  Central  Indiana  and  Eastern  Illi- 
nois being  rather  level,  the  Wabash  is  not  a  swift 
stream  of  spasmodic  flow,  but  one  of  comparative 
evenness  the  year  round.  Its  being  fed  by  niany 
springs  is  one  reason  for  its  steady  volume  of  water. 

There  are  no  dams  below  La  Fayette,  but  from 
there  to  the  source  there  are  many  dams  and  races 
to  carry  the  water  to  the  mills  where  it  is  used  as 
power  applied  to  the  water-wheels.  Many  cities 
.secure  their  supply  of  water  from  this  river. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  causes  its  basin  to  be 
used  extensively  for  agriculture.  In  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  there  are  few  places  that  excel 
Western  Indiana  and  Eastern  Illinois  in  the  yield 
of  agricultural  products. 

The  river  affording  transportation  for  the  prod- 
ucts, drainage  for  the  soil,  power  for  the  mills, 
sport  lor  the  fisherman,  and  serving  as  general 
scavenger  for  all,  promotes  the  development  of  the 
human  race. 

Going  more  into  detail,  we  may  mention  that 
the  Wabash  rises  in  Lake  Celina,  or  the  Great 
Reservoir,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  located  in 
Mercer  county,  AVestern  Ohio;  its  general  direction 
is  soutlnvest.  Its  course  for  the  first  sixty  miles 
is  ahnosl  northwest,  then  for  one  hundred  twenty 
milis  its  direction  is  southwest,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing three  hundred  seventy  miles  it  flows  nearly 
suuth,  forming  one  hundred  forty-six  miles  of  the 
boundary  between  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

It  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  wide  and  seven 
feet  deep  at  Ix)gansport.  At  Terre  Haut«  it  is  one 
thousand  feet  wide  and  averages  about  seventeen  ' 
feet  in  «lepth.  Its  increase  is  steady,  both  in  depth 
and  width,  to  its  mouth,  which  is  one  hundred 
torty-six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

There  are  many  islands  in  the  AVabash.  About 
ten  acres  of  Logansport  is  built  on  one  of  these 
islands.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  generally  low 
and  of  clay.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  is  nearly  all 
limestone,  but  in  a  few  places  it  is  sand.  It  has 
hut  lew  falls,  and  in  most  places,  flows  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  miles  an  hour  when  the  water  is  at 
an  average  height.  At  Terre  Haute  its  range  from 
high  to  low  water  mark  is  seventeen  feet. 

lis  important  tributaries  are  the  White,  Embar- 
rass, Vermillion,  Tippecanoe,  Wild  Cat,  Eel,  Miss- 
issinnewa  and  Salamonie.  All  these  streams  are 
valuable  for  their  water  supply  and  fish.     Of  the 


latter  the  pike,  perch,  bass,  suckers,  and  catfish 

are  the  common  varieties. 

Emerson  B.  K  itch  ell. 
January  20, 1897. 


Note  ox 
prepaila.tion,  presentation  and  ap- 
plication. 

I. 

Specialization  leads  to  minute  classification. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  few  divisions  satisfied 
the  botanist  and  the  zoologist.  But  when  the 
human  mind  began  to  penetrate  into  the  details  of 
plant  and  animal  structure,  the  old  classification 
gave  way  to  a  more  complex  one  that  would  pre- 
sent the  various  differentiations  observed.  Every 
field  of  endeavor  has  felt  the  impetus  of  this  ana- 
lytic tendency,  and  in  the  teacher's  work  we  find 
a  rapidly  increasing  list  of  technical  terms  with 
which  the  teacher  must  keep  abreast.  The  three 
terms  at  the  head  of  this  paper  represent  three 
phases  of  the  recitation.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
champion  the  use  of  these  terms ;  they  are  terms 
in  common  use,  and  familiar  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers. We  hope,  simply,  to  suggest  a  reasonable  use 
of  them  with  some  illustrative  work.  In  order  to 
make  the  suggestions  more  definite,  we  use  Whit- 
tier's  Skipper  Ireson^s  Ride  as  a  basis. 

II. 
At  the  outset  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  terms  are  only  relative.  A  recitation  can 
not  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  and  labeled 
as  above.  In  the  study  of  some  poems,  for  in- 
stance, the  stage  of  preparation  as  a  special  division 
of  the  recitation  will  practically  disappear.  Maud 
Mailer  has  very  little  in  it  that  needs  preliminary 
attention.  Again,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  all  that  is  included  under  the 
first  term  before  passing  on  to  the  second,  or  all 
under  the  first  and  second  before  passing  on  to  the 
third.  Sometimes  it  seems  the  three  phases  can 
best  be  carried  along  together.  This  is  especially 
true  of  a  long  selection;  say  a  play  of  Shakespeare. 
The  suggestion  is  that  the  three  phases  are  always 
present.  By  atage  of  preparation  ^  then,  is  meant  the 
clearing  aw^ay  of  preliminary  difiiculties,  so  that 
the  pupil's  mind  may  be  ready  to  take  up  without 
obstruction  the  points  of  the  lesson.  In  Skipper 
Ireson's  Ride  it  would  mean  the  clearing  up  of  all 
points  of  language  or  allusion  which  are  new  to 
the  pupil.  Thus  it  is  suggested  that  the  explana- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  following  points, 
amongst  others,  would  come  under  this  head  : 
1.  Enough  of  the  story  of  each  of  the  four  rides 
mentioned  in  stanza  one  to  impress  on 
the  pupil's  mind  the  one  point  about 
them  which  Whittier  wanted  to  use — 
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their  strangness.     If  the  class  is  advanc- 
ed enough  to  appreciate  the  discussion, 
AVhittier's  confusion    of    the    Calendar 
stories  may  be  brought  out. 
2.  The  Marblehead  dialect  as  used  in  the  re- 
frain, with  its  most  noticeable  peculiar- 
ities. 
:'.  Racchus  and  the  Ma*nads.     (Stanza  l».)    A 
picture  of  an  antique  vase  with  such  a 
representation  on  it  as  that  mentioned  by 
the  poet  would  help  the  children  much. 
In   its  absence,    such   a  description   of 
lUicchanalian  orgies  as  the  ordinary  text 
on  mythology  gives,  must  answer. 
4.  Marblehead  and  Chaleur  Bay  should  be  lo- 
cated for  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness 
to  the  storv. 
It  may  be  found  necessary  to  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing of  many  other  [points;  as,  ''hulks  of  old  sail- 
ors,*'   'cracked    with    curses,"    ** Indian    idol," 
**hand  of  (iod,"  etc.,  before  the  class  completely 
grasps  the  idea  of  the  poem.     However,  the  matter 
may  be  easily  overdone,  and  not  enough  credit  for 
ordinary  intelligence  given  the  child. 

III. 
As  applied  to  the  selection  under  consideration 
the  stage  oi  presentation  would  consist  in  bringing 
vividly  before  the  pupil  the  details  of  Ireson's  ride 
with  the  thought  emtx)died  therein.  The  follow- 
ing may  present  the  line  along  which  the  discus- 
sion should  move: 

1 .  What  comparison  is  made  between  the  rides 

mentioned  in  stanza  one   and  Skipper 
Ires<^^>n's  Kide? 

2.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  skipper  as 

he  was  hauled  up  the  rocky  lane. 

■|.  ^^'hat  w'as  the  intention  of  the  women  in 
treating  Ireson  as  the v  did? 

4.  What  was  their  feeling  tow^ard  the  skipper? 

.">.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  feeling? 

<i.  I  )id  the  crime  committed  justify  their  strong 
feeling  toward  him?  Did  it  demand  a 
severe  punishment? 

7.  Ciive  an  account  of  the  trip  through  the 
town. 

s.  show  in  what  respects  the  ride  was  well- 
planned  to  accomplish  what  the  women 
intended. 

!».  Did  it  result  as  anticipated?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  final  scene  in  the  ride.  Who 
first  suggested  the  loosing  of  Ireson? 
Whv? 

10.  Show^  whv  the  ride  was  a  failure. 
This  list  may  easily  be  elaborated  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  the  question  asked  may  not  bring  out 
the  response  wanted,  and  will  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  others.     It  will  be  found  interesting 


after  the  class  have  pointed  out  the  common  ele^ 
ment  of  strangeness  in  answer  to  No.   1 ,  to  ask  in 
what  the  strangeness  of  Ireson's  ride  consisted. 
In  the  main,   and   natunilly  enough,    they    will 
point  out  the  oddity  of  his  appearance,  or  the  fact 
that  women  conducted  the  affair,  or  something  of 
that  sort.    When  the  discussion  is  over,  many  will 
see  that  such  an  answer  is  superficial.      No.  3  will 
bring  out  the  idea  that  the  intention  was  to  mor- 
tify, or  humiliate  Ireson.     Nos.  4,  .">  and  6  will 
bring  out  the  idea  that  the  women  wished  to  ac- 
complish this  end  to  satisfy  a  thirst  for  p>ersonal 
vengeance  for  the  wrong  committed.    Xos.  7  and  8. 
will  show  further  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  fit 
the  punishment  to  this  end.      And  yet,  No.  9  will 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  ride  was  a  dismal  fail- 
ure.    Here,  then,  is  the  real  strangenefif  of  the  ride: 
Ireson  is  so  completely  under  the  sway  of   'Hhe 
horror  that  lives  within  "  that  he  fails  utterly  to 
be  touched  by  **the  shame  tliat  clothes  the  skin." 

IV. 
We  are  ready  now  for  the  applicaiion^  that 
touch  which  will  bring  the  content  of  the  selec- 
tion into  connection  with  our  own  lives.  The  an- 
swer to  No.  !(►,  above,  really  suggests  it,  and  it 
may  be  further  impressed  by  considering  the  ques- 
tion: What  is  the  greatest  punishment  that  one 
can  experience  for  a  wrong  committed?  It  is  al- 
ways a  point  for  difference  as  to  how  far  the  prac- 
tical application  of  a  literary  selection  should  be 
pushed.  Sometimes  the  ethical  "twist"  in  a  poem 
is  magnified  be}  ond  its  proper  proportions.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  one  will  see  more  of  the 
''moral"  in  one  of  Whittier's  poems  than  AVhittier 
intended,  although  he  may  see  it  too  exclusively. 
The  teacher  should  do  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  the  pupil  see  that  the  i>oet  had  a  great  in- 
sight into  life  which  we  all  need.  C 

A  Few  of  the  Strong  Points  in  a  Gooi> 

Music  Course.* 

Every  course  in  music  for  public  schools  has 
many  strong  points — and  doubtless  there  are  weak 
points  as  well — since  the  composer,  writer,  com- 
piler or  teacher  has  never  yet  lived  whose  work 
was  pronounced  fiawless  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
The  rapid  growth  of  music  in  point  of  pedagogical 
importance  during  the  last  ten  years  has  servSi  to 
bring  down  an  avalanche  of  public  school  music 
upon  the  defenseless  heads  of  pupils,  teachers, 
parents,  trustees  and  the  nublic  at  large,  and  the 
results  are  not  always  of  aavantage  to  the  cause  of 
music.  The  fact  that  politics,  in  some  cases,  and 
and  expediency  in  others,  control  to  a  large  extent 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a  prescribed  course  in 
music  in  many  schools  has  often  prevented  the 
best  use  of  the  course  finallv  adopted,  and  the  i>oor 
results  have  reacted  not  only  against  that  particu- 
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lar  ayswiu  o(  mueic,  but  againat  the  subject  oF 
music  aa  a  neceaHary  and  valuable  part  ol  public 
school  work.  Therefore,  it  behooves  Ut^Dn  upon 
•flimn  lUuuhf  tlie  dull/  of  Kleciinfi  mutic  material  for 
the  scliDoI  to  inquire  closely  lulo  several  points, 
viz  :  The  desirability  of  the  material,  and  its  pro- 
gressive arrangement,  (a)  as  being  adapted  to  the 
iie«!dB  of  tlie  cliild  at  each  stflge  ;  ( b|  as  having  a 
tendency  t<>  lead  to  a  higher,  broader  view  of 
music  than  a  mere  technical  knowledge  could  give  ; 
(c)  as  beiuK  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
regular  teacher  may  direct  the  music  study  with 
pn:ilit  to  the  pupil ;  and  ( d )  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness and  consequent  value  of  the  literary  material 
inci>rporate(l. 

In  looking  through  the  charts  and  readers  com- 
prising the  natural  course  in  music,  I  was  impress- 
ed with  the  general  usefulness  of  the  mal«rial. 
Having  been  brought  up  to  think  that  Do  was  the 
principal  thing,  and  that  having  Do,  the  scale  was 
the  same,  and  the  relation  of  iti)  tones  the  same, 
regardless  of  sharpeor  Hats,  it  gave  me  great  jileas- 
ure  to  note  the  practical  manner  in  which  that 
idea  had  been  developed  by  Messrs.  Ripley  and 
Tapper :  likewise  the  manner  in  which  each  point 
once  introduced,  is  incorporated  in  each  succeedine 
let^son  until  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  a  child 
of  average  ability  to  fail  to  understand  it.  Each 
point  is  considered  a  part  of  one  grand  whole,  and 
aa  such,  is  worthy  of  the  moat  careful  atudj;.  The 
aimplicily  of  the  eiercises  in  the  primer  is  to  be 
commended,  sinoe  form,  like  melody,  should  not 
be  too  complex  early  in  the  course.  Kach  exercise 
is  a  little  melody,  or  tune,  and  is  short  enough  to 
allow  the  child  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  conquest, 
which  in  my  mind  is  one  of  the  pleaaant  things  in 
ihe  study  of  any  Hubjeei.  Much  prominence  is 
given  to  the  study  of  the  scales,  their  relationship 
one  to  another,  and  tone  relationship,  by  means  of 
the  charts  that  precede  the  use  of  the  primer,  and 
upon  this  point  rests  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
l«acher,  with  any  course  of  music.  The  family  of 
tones  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  is  the 
biuis  for  ail  music  study,  and  the  importance  of 
careful  work  here  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Aa 
much  melody  is  found  in  the  lower  part  aa  in  the 
upper  part  of^the  two-part  exercises,  and  the  vari- 
ous dimculties  of  tune  and  time  are  eo  musically 
presenled  throughout  the  course  that  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  authors  became  as  little  children 
in  the  truest,  beat  sense  while  writing  or  arranging; 
the  uifiterialfor  their  use.  The  books  are  not  over- 
loaded with  useleaa  material,  yet  they  contain  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  needs  of  graded  schoolB. 
The  tendency  is  constatitl}'  toward  the  higher 
forms  as  the  work  progresses,  thus  cultivating  an 
interest  in,  and  appreciation  for  the  classics  in 
music  the  one  thing  needful  in  this  new  land  of 
ours.  Two  points  that  are  in  aEOnsepeculiarlo  this 
course  and  of  growing  importance  are  the  vocal 
drilb  and  the  dictation  exercises.  We  need  Ui 
make  smooth  the  rough  voices  that  come  to  us,  and 
these  vocal  drillearedesigned  toaidinaccnniplisli- 
ing  that  end.  Music  is  not  a  real  po^esaionof  the 
child  until  he  can  recognize  and  write  down  mu- 
sical thoughts,  whether  presented  by  the  teacher 
or  thought  out  by  himself,  just  as  ne  can  wril« 
sentences  when  given  by  the  teacher,  or  originated 
inhiaown  mind.  Many  children  aie  able  to  think 
tones  who  are  unable  to  repreaent  them,  and  the 
dictation  work  in  the  NatoraJ  course  would  un- 


doubtedly develop  ihb  poivei'.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  teachers  wilf  consider  carefullv  this  point, 


indi- 


cated by  the  authors  of  the  Xaturnl  course 
sic.  Why  not  write  n  musical  sentence  a.i  eusilv 
and  correctly  ta  we  write  a  sentence  in  Englisli, 
German,  or  any  other  language?  The  proper  time 
to  acquire  this  command  of  music  materials  is  the 
same  as  that  in  which  we  acquire  the  command  of 
language  materials,  and  the  proper  way  to  use  it  is 
most  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  by  Messm. 
Ripley  and  Tapper  in  their  series  of  charts  and 
readere,  of  which  point  I  will  apeak  at  another  time. 

In  tlie  advanced  books  of  the  course,  chromatic 
tones  and  minor  scales  are  quite  fully  treated,  and 
the  more  complex  musical  forms  and  combinations 
of  tones  are  ably  presented  in  the  various  exercises 
and  songs,  thus  providing  tor  the  needs  of  high 
schools  and  advanced  grades.  The  practical^'  un- 
developed voices  of  girie  and  boys  in  the  'high 
school  do  not  easily  sing  very  low  or  very  higli 
tones ;  in  fact,  it  la  ao  open  question  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  required  to  do  so.  This  point  must 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  when  they 
arranged  the  exercisea  for  the  books  of  the  course 
designed  tor  advanced  grades,  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  written  within  the  compass  of  the  aven^ 
voice— and  moat  of  the  voices  in  the  world  are 
average  voices— adding  very  materially  to  their 
usefulness.  Exercises  that  cannot  be  used  in 
regular  school  work  are  not  going  fi  advance  the 
cause  of  music  very  rapidly. 

Two  points  may  be  deferred  to  another  time : 
(c)  as  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  tliat  the 
regular  teacher  may  direct  the  music  study  with 
pfjflt  to  the  pupil ;  and  (d)  aa  to  the  approprlale- 
ness  and  cunaequent  value  of  the  lilemry  mat«rial 
incorporated  in  the  Natural  course. 

Cahhfk  11.  Adams. 

Terrk  BaitK.  Imp. 


The  Safeol'abd  ok  Libeuty. 
Build  high  the  schoolhoiise  walls, 

Wide  the  foundations  lay, 
Danish  the  olden  night 

And  herald  freedoni's  d.iy  ! 
Better  than  iron  laws, 

Better  than  navies  greni. 
Better  than  prisons  grim, 

Tq  make  a  perfect  stale. 
Glory  and  honor  are  oors.— 

We  of  the  Western  world,— 
(Uory  and  honor  and  fame 

Where  our  eagle's  wings  are  furled 
Our's  the  duty  great 

To  keep  all  pure  and  free, — 
.\  steadfast  star  in  the  heavens 

That  all  mankind  may  se<\ 
liuild  high  the  schoolhouse  walU. 

Wide  the  foundations  lay, 
Banish  the  olden  night. 

.\nd  herald  Freedom's  day '. 

V.  Fii«Mi.  |)i 
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We  are  very  anxious  to  have  copies 
of  four  back  numbers  that  are  out  of 
print.  While  we  always  allow  what 
seems  a  good  margin  for  extra  demand, 
the  call  for  some  Issues  has  long  ago 
exhausted  the  supply.  For  copies  of 
the  SEPTEMBER,  1805,  number  we 
will  give  an  extension  of  three  months 
to  the  tiubscription  of  the  one  sending 
it;  for  copies  of  MAY,  SEPTEMBER 
and  OCTOBER,  1805,  we  will  give  an 
extension  of  two  months  each.  Copies 
must  te  in  suitable  condition  for  binding 
end  should  have  the  sender's  name  and 
address  written  plainly  on  the  wrapper. 


The  subscribers  will  please  note  tliat 
the  yeUow  label  on  THE  EDUCATOR 
indicates  the  time  to  which  subsorlb- 
tion  is  paid.  Sometimes  remittance  is 
received  too  late  for  the  change  to  ap- 
pear the  month  following.  Thus,  any 
payments  sent  after  January  20th  'will 
not  be  indicated  until  March.  Note  tbia 
point  as  it  is  our  method  of  acknowle<lg- 
ing  receipt  of  subscription. 


We  regret  that  owing  to  lack  of  space  we  have 
not  been  able  to  give  as  much  Rjace  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, or  to  pending  school  legislation  as  their  im- 
portance warrants.  This  number  contains  two  of 
the  papers  read  before  the  AsscKMation.  AVe  also 
give  an  abstract  of  tlie  proposed  school  legislation. 

♦  *  * 

A  New  With  this  number  our  fourth  volume 
Volume  ^gi^s.  AVe  wish  once  more  to  thank 
our  many  friends  for  their  kind  en- 
couragement. W^e  have  been  trying  to  carry  out 
the  promises  we  made  when  The  Educator 
first  appeared  for  a  public  hearing.  While  many 
changes  in  details  have  been  necessitated,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  more  than  compensated 
for  them  in  other  directions.  The  subscrip- 
tion list  has  gradually  ^rown  from  nothing 
until  at  the  end  of  our  eighteenth  issue  it  ha& 
reached  the  magnificent  proportions  of  13,000.  It 
should  be  notea,  however,  that  the  amount  and 
quality  of  matter  in  The  Educatok,  the  fine 
quality  of  paper  used  and  the  care  taken  in  its  ap- 
pearance makes  in  a  very  costly  affair  to  the  pub- 
lishers. To  make  it  remunerative  requires  a  large 
subscription  list,  and  promptness  on  the  part  of 
our  subscribers  in  paying  the  nominal  subscrip- 
tion rate. 

»  *  * 

By  an  unfortunate  over8ight,the  ar- 

^  tide  on  Sociology  which  appeared 

Correction,    in  the  Primary  Department  for.Tan- 

uary,  was  not  properly  accredited. 
It  was  written  bv  Miss  L.  Isobel  Davidson,  princi- 
pal of  the  Lincoln  school  and  head  kindeivartner 
of  AVest  Superior,  Wis.  Miss  Davidson  is  known 
tD  many  primary  teachers  of  this  state,  having 
had  charge  of  primary  work  last  summer  at  the 
AVinona  Aflsembly. 


^,       _^      ^-  A     measure    known    as    The 

The  Meeting     Geetin^  Educational  Bill  has 
Educational      been    introduced    in    both 
Bill;  branches  of  the  present  Gen- 

eral Assemby  of  Indiana.  The 
bill  is  substantially  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  that 
The  Inland  Educator  has  strongly  advocated 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  months. 
It,  at  least,  begins  at  the  ri^ht  place  and  tries  to 
strengthen  the  weak  points  in  our  school  system. 
AVe  have  urged  from  time  to  time  that  Indiana 
needs  to  move  forward  along  educational  lines  and 
we  think  that  the  recommendations  of  this  act  in- 
dicate the  place  to  begin. 
We  are  unable  to  present  tlie  measure  in  full^ 
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but  wisli  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
here  tn  tlie  points  in  the  bill  that  are  aub- 
st.intially  new.  Firai,  it  provides  that  at  least 
one  tcrni  of  school,  not  less  than  six  months  in 
duration,  slinll  be  taught  in  every  school  district 
and  town  of  the  state  durini  each  school  year. 
Nnvi.li/,  it  requires  trustees  citner  to  establish  and 
nuiintain  in  their  respective  townships,  towns, 
and  cities  at  least  one  separate  high  scnool,  or  to 
l>ay  the  tuiiitonof  pupils  of  their  townships  com  pe- 
iL'nt  U>  enter  a  high  school,  in  case  they  can  make 
suitable  arrangements  with  other  corporations. 
Tliirtl,  it  makes  the  term  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent a  period  of  four  years  Insiead  of  two. 
Foi'iih.  it  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
to,  or  shall  hold  the  othce  of  county  superintend- 
ent unless  he  holds  at  the  time  of  liis  election,  a 
life  or  professional  license  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  or  a  special  certificate  i  to  be 
valid  for  a  period  of  lour  years  il  not  revoked  by 
the  State  l!oard  of  Education),  to  be  called  a 
'■County  Superintendent's  Certificate"  issued  by 
iheSl.ite  Board  of  Education,  or  has  sensed  one 
full  tern)  as  county  superintendent  in  some  county 
of  this  stale  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
his  election  ;  but  on  and  after  the  first  Monday  of 
June  ltX>I,  no  one  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
countv  superintendent  unless  he  hold  a  countj' 
superintendent's  certificate  at  the  time  of  his 
elcclion.  The  i^tate  Board  of  Kducation  shall 
have  the  poH-er  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  examination  of  applications  for  county  super- 
iniendent's  certificates,  prescribe  in  what  branches 
th('>  shall  be  examined,  and  what  qualifications 
they  sliiill  possess  to  entitle  them  to  receive  such 
certificates,  l-'ifih,  it  makes  the  function  of  the 
cout  V  superintendent  supervisory  rather  than 
clerical.  Shih,  it  provides  that  public  examina- 
tions shall  be  held  beginning  on  tnc  last  Friday  of 
.Tanuai'y,  Marcli,  May,  July,  September  and'No- 
vetiiberof  each  year  and  extending  into  the  suc- 
cci'ding  ."Jaturday  if  neceswry,  Seimih,  it  pro- 
vides llial  the  county  superintendent  shall  exam- 
ine at  such  examinations  by  a  series  of  written 
or  printed  questions  furnished  him  by  the  .State 
ISoard  of  Education,  all  applicants  for  licenses  j 
as  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state ; 
which  license  shall  not  be  confined  to  any  partic-  I 
nlnr  county,  but  be  taken  as  qualifying  the  person  ' 
to  whom  granted,  so  long  as  enforced,  to  teach 
anywhere  within  the  state  if  of  the  proper  grade 
f'irthe  school  for  which  he  may  be  employed. 
I'^arh  applicant,  before  tlie  examination  oegins, 
I'liLill  p;iy  to  such  county  superintendent  a  fee  of 
liflv  cents.  The  county  superintendent  shall  send 
all  fees  fo  collected  to  the  state  superintendent  I 
who  shall  carry  stieh  amounts  lo  the  account  of 
the  State  Board  of  Kducation  which  shall  use 
>iic(i  funds  in  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  num- 
Iht  1)1  quidilied  persons  to  ^rade  the  manuscripts 
and  [terform  the  services  incident  to  such  a  license 
svstem.  No  examination  shall  extend  over  a 
p'l'tiod  of  more  than  two  days.  Tlie  manuscripts 
iif  the  applicant  together  with  the  lee  named  and 
ihefiniiieof  "  .^chool-Toom  S'lccess"  shall  be  for- 
w;irded  bv  the  county  superintendent  to  the  office  ' 
of  tlie  Superintendent  of  I'uhlie  Instruction  for 
■;i;idation.  Eighth,  it  makes  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  a  salaried  office.  In  counties  hav- 
intr  U'^s  than  1.^(K)i>  population  Hie  salary  shall  be 
sl.iHNi;  ill  counties  having   l-i,(NXI  and  less   than 


311,000  the  salary  shall  be  *i|,2IIO;  and  in  all  coun- 
ties havinf;  ;«),000  and  over  the  salary  shall  be 
SI, .100.  SiWh,  it  provides  that  school  trustees  of 
incorporated  cities  and  towns  shall  have  power  to 
employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  four  years.  It  also  provides  an  ed- 
ucational and  professional  qualification  for  such 
superintendents. 

These  are  the  principal  new  features  that  the 
measure  would  introduce  into  our  system.  Of 
course,  teachers  and  superintendents  will  under- 
litand  that  such  a  law  would  not  at  all  affect  the 
tenure  of  present  incumbents. 

So  tar  as  we  understand  the  educational  status  of 
Indiana  we  do  not  see  in  the  law  a  single  provis- 
ion but  what  would  be  beneficial  to  t«aching  as  ft 
profession.     Every  friend  of  progress  in  educa- 


0  and  provides  admirably  lor  better  siqien'i- 
n  which  is  the  first  step   necessary  to  a  higher 


grade  of  teaching. 


„.    .      ,  „  Anothermeasureof  importance 

State  Library    to  school  teachers  is  that  intro- 
Systein.  duced  by  Senator  McCord  to 

establish  a  state  librarv  system 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  tne  state. 
Fir»t,  it  places  the  management  of  the  state  librarv 
and  the  state  library  system  in  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Sfcond,  it  provides  that  this  syst-em 
shall  include  all  county,  city,  town  and  township 
libraries  8upporte<!  wnollv  or  In  part  by  public 
funds,  and  such  other  libraries  as  may  comply 
with  the  niles  and  regulations  of  the  Stale  Board. 
Tliird,  it  places  the  management  of  local  public 
libraries  in  the  hands  of  school  trustees  of  towns, 
townships  or  cities.  Fourth,  it  places  the  elec- 
tion of  the  state  librarian  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  and  fixes  the  term  of  office  for  two  veare. 
Fii'ili,  it  makes  the  stale  librarian  the  executive 
oliicer  of  the  state  library  board  iu  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state  hbrary  and  the  stale  librarvsvs- 
lem.  Sirlli,  it  provides  that  trniitees  can  only  pur- 
chase books,  maps,  charts,  furniture  or  supplies 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Boarti  as  to 
tneirmerite.  tierfnik,  it  provides  that  the  town- 
ship trustee  of  every  township  and  the  school 
trustees  of  every  town  in  the  stale  shall  each  cal- 
endar year  take  from  the  siiecial  school  funds  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  fifteen  cents  for  each  person 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
pass  said  sum  to  the  library  fund  of  the  township, 
which  fund  shall  be  expended  by  the  trustees  and 
county  superintendent  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  libraries.  There 
are  many  minor  features  which  we  cannot  print 
here,  that,  together  with  the  points  mentioned, 
would  give  us  a  very*  efficient  system.  In  this  day 
of  books  and  libraries  surely  ample  provision 
ought  to  be  made  in  order  that  every  child  in  the 
state  shall  have  access  lo  the  best  there  is  in  litera- 


PeuBlonlne  ^'"^  belief  tliat  teachers  wlio  ha\-(r 
ToHohom  devoted  a  greater  part  of  the  liesl 
Teathem     ^.^.^^  „(  „,gj^  ,;^^  ^  teaching 

should  be  retired  on  part  pay,  seems  to  be  gaining 
favor.  Indeed,  slate  j>ension  laws  have  already 
gone  into  effect  in  IJliin  and  Illinois,  while  .several- 
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cities  have  enacted  ordiniini*Qe  providing  a  retire- 
ment fund  for  their  own  teachers.  All  plans  adopted 
thll^  far  agree  in  the  essential  features,  nanoely  : 
that  the  fund  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  by 
moneys  donated  for  that  purpose  ;  that  no  appro- 
priation of  the  public  money  shall  be  made  for  the 
lund  :  and  that  only  those  who  have  taught  a 
j-pecilied  number  of  years — periods  ranging  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  vears — three-fifths  or  more 
of  which  shall  have  fceen  in  the  city  or  county 
when*  the  pension  is  granted,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits. 


*• 


The  teachers  of  New    Mexicr> 

Educational    met  in  their  annual  association 

AHHOfiationof  at  Socorro,  N.  M..  Dec.  2.h-:ji. 

New  Mexico.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  magnificent  dis- 
tances where  one  may  travel 
two  hundred  miles  or  more  by  the  shortest  route 
to  reach  some  central  point,  and  where  railroad 
rates  are  four  cents  a  mile,  attendance  usually 
means  something  of  a  sacrifice,  and  those  who 
attend  do  so  with  the  purpose  of  getting  the  most 
possible  good  from  the  association.  Such  a  pur- 
I>08e  is  usually  reciprocal  in  its  influence,  and  con- 
se<iuently  no  more  enthtisiastic  group  of  teachers 
can  be  found  anywhere  than  that  wliich  gathers 
annually  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Their' progressive  spirit  may  be  seen  in  resolu- 
tions  passed  asking  the  legislature  to  abolish 
boards  of  county  examiners,  placing  their  powers 
and  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Pxlucat'.on ;  and  to  applv  the  principles  of  civil 
^'er\'ice  to  all  educational  institutions  in  the  ter- 
ritory. An  interesting  paper  on  Civilizing 
Apaches  was  presented  by  Lieutenant  Stottler,  ana 
will  be  given  to  our  readers  in  an  early  number  of 
The  Inland  Eihcator. 


A  WeU-Eanied  Few  people  would  have 
r^minlimf^nt  guessed  that  the  hijrhest  edu- 
Conipument.  national  official  of  the  Unite<l 
States  received  a  salary  of  only  $3000  per  year,  yet 
:«uch  ha?»  been  the  case.  All  who  know  the  pres- 
ent coinmif«sioner,  Hon.  Wni.  T.  Harris,  must  feel 
it  a  shame  that  such  ability  as  his  should  be  so 
nieajrerlv  rewarded ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
must  hei};hten  esteem  for  a  man  who  labors  so  dili- 
gently, and  apparently  never  complains  of  the  in- 
adequate pay.  Such  conduct  by  the  most  eminent 
educational  philosopher  now  living  pnKlainis  him 
the  ideal  teacher  and  the  true  phiTanthnipist. 

The  friends  of  O^mmissioner  Harris  will  unani- 
iiioiisly  approve  the  movement  that  was  begun 
during  his  absence  in  California  to  increase  the  sal- 
ary to  $5<XX).     Congress  could  not  do  less. 


anai)olis  February  10,  17  and  IH,  1897.  Themeetng 
promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
A  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip 
on  tlie  certificate  plan  has  been  granted  by  the 
railroads.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  print  a  complete  program,  but  in  so  far  as  we 
liave  the  program,  it  will  be  as  follows  : 
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TrjE>DAY.  Febkiary  Hi. 

A.  il.  TOPIC-PRIMARY  COURSES. 

Kfport  of  Committee  on  I'rimar\-  <  oaramof  r^codr.  ^ 
I^r.  W.  N.  HailmAD.  WttKHingion.  I>.  C. 

Paper  on  tht;'  Keprirt.  bv  .Sute  .Superintendent  XsEkm 
C.  .*«oli«eflrfr.  Harri«burK.  Pa. 

IHwmftfdon.  led  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Shaw.  Iniversitr  of  rftytrf 
New  York. 

P.  M.  ROUMD  TABLES^ 

« m  >tMte  Superintendence,  led  by  State  O 

<».  T.  rotHon,  rolumbu^.  Ohio. 
<m  County  Superintendence,  led  by    W.    H.  S 

Brookville.  Ind 
On  School   OirricuU.   led   by  Superintendent   r.  'i. 

I'earve,  Omaha.  Neb. 
im  Child-study,  led  bv  l»rofe**«>r  M.   V.   O'Shot.  Bnf- 

falo.N.  Y. 

EVENING. 

An  .\ddre«!S. 

Wednesday,  Febriaky  17. 

A.  M.  TOPIC-ART. 

.\rt  in  Education.  Halwy  Ives.  .'<^t.  Loui^,  Mo. 

Teaching  I>rawin^.  rol.  Franci*.  \V.   Parker.  <liicaien 

Normal  s<-hool. 
Dlscui^ion. 

P.  M  TOPIC-SUPERVISION. 

The    Pn»vin«-e  of   the  Sui>errij!or,  Su|>erJntendent   L. 

H.  Jones,  rieveland.  Ohio. 
SuiKfrvinioii  a»  Viewe<1  bv  the  Siiper\ij*e<i.  Mum  s-^uah 

C.  Brooks.  St.  I*anl. 
DifCUKsion.  le<l  by  .Superintendent  c.  F.  I'jarroll,  Wor^ 

cej*ter.  Ma^"*. 

EVENING. 

MuMc  in  Ediiration— an  il)ll^t^Hted  lecture,  bv  Vtoi^mvm 
\V.  L.  Tomlinv.  ^'hit-aKo.  111. 

Thursday,  Febrcary  18. 

A.  M.  TOPIC-SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Keiationfi  of  Teat-hers  to  ritizeuN — 

Fin^t  paper  by  >uperintendent  Samuel   T.  ImitOD. 
Bntokline.  Mass. 

Second  palter  by  Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender,  Bul&Uo.  X.  V. 
l)iN-u>sion  le<l  by  Suj»eriniendent  R.  H.  ilaij^V,  tUng- 

hampton.  N.  Y. 

P.  M.  ROUND  TABLES. 

<»n  State  Superintendence,  led  by  stau*  Superintendent 

John  K.  Kirk,  .fefferxm  Citv.  Mo. 
<>n  Summer  Sesjijons  and  the  bivisionf*  of  the  School 

Year.  led  by  Sii]»eriiitendent  n.  T.  Briphl.  Chicasr* 

111.  .-  .       .  'V.-iK      . 

On    Libraries   a>    Kelateil    to   s<h<x»ls.   led   by  Melvil 

I»ewey.  .\lbany.  N.  Y. 
On  <'ollege  Entrance  Beuuireinents.  le<!  by  A«n«itan 

Sui>eriiitendem  A.  F.  NiKhtinvrale.  C'hiea^».  m. 
Bound  Ta!»le  of  the  Herbart  <lub. 

EVENING. 

,Vn  .VdWro". 

*  *  ♦ 

We  have  to  confess  to  an  error  in 
All  Error,     the  solution   of  problem  6  of  the 

State  Board  Questions  in  arithme- 
tic discussed  in  our  January  i8f?ue,  jMi^e  .'hIS.  While 
the  mathematical  editor  was  enjoying  his  Christ- 
mas vacation,  our  office  devil  was  pressed  into  ser- 
vice to  work  out  these  que.stions.  He  merely  mis- 
placed a  decimal  point,  but  even  that  seems  unpar- 
donable. However,  he  apologizes  and  submits  a 
revised  solution  : 

•J  pounds  i»  ounces  quinine  at  $v>s.  per  pound  = 
$1)7., '{7o. 

2  pounds  0  ounces  =  171»:;7.">  gr.  or  1793. 75  doses 

179:5.77)  X  .-'<)  ^  $:;.">s.7.".. 
$:Us.7o  —  .'^•>7.:J7.'>  -.^  >;-j(ii.:;7:> gain. 


t 


The  Treaty 
Sigrned. 


Secretary  oiney  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  alli'xed  their  signa- 
tures t<»  the  Arbitration  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain,  Jan- 
uary nth.  By  this  new  agreement  the  two'Eng- 
lish  speaking  nations  pledge  themselves  to  referto 


n  court  of  arbitration  5U  quetitlone  of  controversy 
(or  a  period  of  five  years.  The  single  exception  la 
that  neither  nation  shall  yield  iu  dignity  or  iti- 
honor  to  the  judgment  of  arbitration.  The  treaty 
went  to  the  ^nat«  witli  an  earnest  request  from 
President  Cleveland  For  its  ratification,  but  them 
seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  disposition  on  the  part 
of  certain  senators  to  delay  action  if  not  t-o  defeat 
the  treaty  iiltogether. 

Famine  The  di)>treBB  in  India  is  unabated. 
....1  ni».>..»  The  famine  is  90  wide-spread  that 
mm  1  ia«ue.    ^j^^  j^^^  ^(,„^  ^(  ^^^^  government 

fail  in  many  places  to  relieve  the  ptxir  from  star- 
vation. At  the  same  lime,  debility  through  luck 
of  food  leaves  the  sufferers  more  susceptible  to  the 
pestilence  which  they  call  the  bhck  denlh.  Tht' 
disease  resembles  cholera  in  many  respects,  onlv 
it  is  niore  contagious ;  the  cholera  germ  must  reach 
the  intestine  to  be  propagated,  while  the  bubonic 
germ,  ns  it  is  calleu,  talies  root  any  where  in  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  even  in  a  slight  scratch  or  cut. 
Like  nearly  all  virulent  contagious  diseasos,  it 
thrives  best  where  filth  and  saualor  exist,  no  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  ita  spread  in  districts  where 
proper  health  regulations  are  observed. 

The  Forty-Third  Annual  MEETrxooF 
THE  Indiana  State  Teachers" 

ASHOCIATION. 

The  recent  meeting  held  in  Indianapolis  was  u 
very  successful  one.  It  demonstrated  bj-  its  num 
bers  that  Indiana  teachers  am  growing  in  earnesi 
nese ;  it  demonstrated  by  the  make-up  of  thi 
teachers  prceent,  and  by  ilieir  iniereHt  iu  the  sub- 
ject's discussed,  that  they  are  etude*nts  of  tli —  ' 
problems  in  education.     Nearly  every  pb 


^hoi 


wort  « 


eil  I 


■ting. 


li) 


fact.  i(  we  should  offer  any  criticiaui  iitxin  tlio  or- 
gatuxation,  we  should  say  tliiit  it  \k  too  much 
sectioned.  We  believe  thai  mut-li  power  furgood 
has  been  lost  by  this  gi^wth  of  the  number  oisec- 
tions.     However,  our  opinion  is  I'videriilv  noi  in 


accord  witii  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  of 
teachers  over  the  slate.  We  would  not  do  away 
with  a  single  section  that  has  been  orgaoiied.  but 
we  would  suggest  two  ways  of  making  all  these 
organizations  most  effective ;  The  first,  and  we 
think,  the  best  way,  would  be  for  each  section  to 
have  itf  meeiing  at  some  other  time  during  the 


year,  just  as  the  city  and  town  BUperintendents  do, 
Then  this  general  meeting  would  prove  of  larger 
interest  and  of  more  benefit  to  all.  Of  course,  Uie 
tendency  might  be  at  once  to  reduce  the  attend- 
ance upon  all  these  meetings,  and  this  would  be 
MTV  1  ilijeeti enable.  But  it  the  same  interest 
■  ■■lil'l  thus  he  given  to  sections,  and  the  same 
hrtzi.'  iiiii'iiiianee  secured  ujpon  the  general  meet- 
iiig.  ihi^  would  be  verv  desirable.  The  second 
»a>,  which  is  practicable,  would  be  to  arrange 
all  the  meetings  of  the  general  association  first,  and 
y-—- special  meetings  at  the  same  time.    This 


arrangement  e' 


would  lie  the  more  aatisfacloi, 
it  the  time  must  he  extended.'  .Vgaiti"  tlie  meet- 
ings of  the  College  .Vssociaiion  and  the  Teachers' 
Aasociatinn  should  not  eonHict.  Wedonot  under- 
Ktand  thai  these  associaiions  are  at  all  connected, 
but  there  are  surel/  many  teachers  in  the  state 
who  are  intert^sted  m  boih  meetings,  and  it  is  im- 
poBsible  to  attend  both.  Wt-  suggest  that  for  the 
next  meeting  one  or  the  other  i^ange  il-a  dale. 
We  lake  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  reader?  the 
features'  of  Preddeni  Scull  and  Chairman  Desler, 
who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
meeting  the  success  it  was.  Niir  ure  we  ai  all  un- 
indtul  of  the  excellent  service  performed  bv  all 
congrsiulate  them  one'and 


the  other  olticers. 

all. 


The  iirEt  session  of  iliis  associa- 
tion woff  given  to  the  subjeot 
"The  Bible  as  Llterntuie  ina  Ck>l- 
_leget|ouree/'    The  paper  read  by 


Indiiiiin 

CollfKC 
AsHoelHtlciii.     lege  t  ourse. "    ilie  paper  t 
Profes.si)r  ICllien  Kussell  of  Ksrlhum  Colle 
an  (idmintbie  presentation  ol  the  subjectr  The 
diacusfcion  by  President  rnraons  was  a  clear,  toree- 
ful  argument   iu  fnvi.r  ■•(  the  -ludy  of  the  Bible 
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in  our  colleges.  Profes.sor  Henrv  while  agreeing 
with  the  paper  and  the  discussion  made  some 
p<3inted  illustrations  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
might  arise  in  teaching  the  Bible  as  literature. 

Pi-esitlent  Butler's  address  was,  he  said,  an  apol- 
ogy f(»r  the  existence  of  the  denominational  col- 
lege. He  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  small 
college  over  tlie  university  and  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  it  would  survive  and  fill  a  place  in  educa- 
tion which  no  other  institution  can  fill.  Other 
papers  of  interest  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
members  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  Pro- 
fessor W.  L.  Bryan  of  the  State  University  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 

*  *  w 

Colle^e  and    Perhaps  no  more  helpful  meeting 

Hij^'h  School    was  held  than  the  joint  meeting 

Toiif  oroiico  ^^  College  and  High  School.  I  or 
^oiiicrcnci.   ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^.^^^^^  ^j^^  colleges 

and  high  schools  have  been  trying  to  understand 
each  other  on  the  English  question.  The  colleges 
of  the  state  have  complained  of  the  poor  English 
acquirements  of  stuuents  coming  from  the  high 
sclu)ols,  and  the  result  has  been  a  mutual  search 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem.  On  this  occasion 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  "  The  Relation  of 
English  to  Other  Subjects,"  and  the  principal 
speakers  were  Professor  John  B.  Wisely  of  the 
St^te  Normal,  Miss  Sidelia  Starr  of  DePauw,  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Corsett  of  the  Evansville  High  School. 
What  they  had  to  say  was  carefully  thought  out 
and  as  carefully  presented.  The  general  discus- 
sion that  followed  furnished  opportunity  to  a  great 
many  to  say  soimthiyw,  to  a  great  many  to  say 
naihitK],  and  amply  demonstrated  the  need  of 
training   in   English.     The  meeting  was  a  very 

helpful  one. 

*        *        * 

General       The  meetings  of  the  general  session 

A  W4..w.;.ws<^«.  were  fairlv  well  attended,  but  we 
ANhoi  laiion  tij^,^^gj^j  ^:^  noticed  a  lack  of  inter- 
est, occasioned  by  too  many  sections,  and  by  the 
simultaneous  meetings.  Really  there  were  some 
strong,  interesting  papers  reaS,  and  we  wished 
every  teacher  in  tlie  state  could  have  heard  them. 
President  Scull  in  his  oi>eniiig  address  dwelt  upon 
the  importance  to  the  teacher  of  knowing  the 
child,  and  laid  down  what  he  considered  some  of 
the  principles  and  characteristics  of  good  teaching. 
His  address  was  much  appreciated  by  those  who 
heard  him. 

The  points  made  by  Mrs.  Campbell  in  her  paper 
on  "Closer  Supervision  of  County  Schools,"  were 
in  harmony  with  the  views  of  The  Inland  Edica- 
TOK,  and  have  received  our  indorsement  from  time 
to  time  in  recent  numbers. 

The  morning  session  on  Wednesday  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  symposium  on  *'  Child-Stiuly,"  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  week.  The  four  papers  by  Superintendent 
Harter,  Professor  Culver,  Mrs.  Hornbrook,  and 
Professor  Jiryan,  were  all  very  well  received  and 
favorably  commented  upon  by  tiiose  present.  We 
present  the  paper  of  Superintendent  Harter  in  full 
in  this  issue. 

Th<'  papers  of  Superintendents  Shannon  and 
Call  on  "Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools" 
will  appear  in  The  Inland  P^dvcatok. 

The  address  by  I>r.  Jenkin  Lloyd  .Tones  of  Chi- 
cago, on  "The  Cost  of  an  Idea,"  while  very  help- 
ful, and  much  enjoyed  by  the  teachers,  was  not 


so  satisfactory  to  us  as  the  living  words  from  some 
great  teacher  would  have  been. 

The  closing  session  on  Thursday  morning  was  a 
helpful  one.  An  excellent  paper  on  **  The  Teach- 
er's Personal  Influence  as  a  Factor  in  Education^* 
was  read  by  Miss  Mary  Doane  of  Piirdue  Uni- 
versity, and  discussed  by  Superintendent  Ogg  of 
( rreencastle.  "The  Teacher's  Preparation"  was 
the  subject  of  a  bright  paper  by  Miss  Marie  Don- 
lap,  whose  Siid  death  we  record  in  this  issue.  This 
paper  was  pointedly  discussed  by  Superintendent 

The  last  paper  of  the  session,   on  **  The  New 
Geography,"  by  Dr.  Dryer,  discua*<ed  by  Superin- 
tendent Busby,  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
week,  and  we  are  pleased  to  present  it  in  full  in 
this  number  of   The  Edixatok.    Superintendent 
K.  A.  (3gg   of  (ireencastle,  was  elect^^'d  president 
for  the  coming  year,  and  Superintendent  Fitzgib- 
bon   of  Elwood,  was  made  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  with  E.  D.  Churchill,  J.  P.  Funk, 
B.  A.  Ogden,  B.  F.  :Moore,  W.  11.  Sims,  J.  M.  Cul- 
ver, F.  M.  Searles,  and  W.  A.  Hester  as  members. 
The  efficient  services  of  the  recording  aecretarj'. 
Miss  Emma  B.    Shealy,   and  the  secretary  arid 
treasurer,  J.  K.  Hart,  were  recognized  by  the  re- 
tention of  them  in  these  oHices. 


-)f 


The  High  School  section  held 
Higrh  School  one  gojKi  session  at  which  about 
Section.  150  princinals  and  teachers  were 
present  The  meeting  was  an  in- 
terestinfc  one.  The  prin*  i])al  speakers  were  Prin- 
cipal Wilbur  A.  Fisk  of  Richmond,  Superintendent 
Oscar  R.  Baker  of  Winchester,  Miss  Kittie  Palmer 
of  Franklin,  Sui)erinten(ient  Avers  of  I^aFayette, 
Superintendent.!.  W  Hamilton  of  Monticello,  and 
Principal  C.  T.  Lane  of  Ft  Wayne.  The  new  pres- 
ident IS  J.  C.  Trent  of  Indianapolis,  with  Principal 
C.  S.  Meek  of  Terre  Haute  as  chairman  of  execu- 
tive committee. 

•«•  *  * 

Kntrlish     ^^^^  interest  in  English  was  shown 

Q      .  I  again  bv  the  number  of  earnest  teach- 

at  triou.     ers  who  attended  this  meeting.  There 

were  three  papers  read  and  discussed.     Probably 


in  the  Criticism  of  Composition."  She  thoiiglit 
that  a  special  teacher  should  be  provided  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  criticism  of  pa|)ers.  This 
idea  was  oppos.Ml  by  Professors  Sampson  and  Bell. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  work  is  mechanical  enough 
already  and  should  not  be  made  more  so.  Other 
papers'  were  read  by  Miss  Adelaidt*  Baylor  of 
vVabash,  and  Pn>fessor  Trueblood  of  Earlham  col- 
lege. Professor  W.  E.  Henry  of  Franklin  college 
was  elected  president. 


■* 


The  matlicmatical  section  of  the 

Mathematical  state  Teaclier's  association  had 

Section.         but  one  session.     This  was  held 

in  room  122,  at  the  state  house. 
Those  present  entered  licartily  into  the  discussion 
of  the  papers  presented,  which  were  as  follows; 

''The  Binomial  Theorem  and  Convergence,**  by 
Professor  M.  C  Stevens,  Purdue  I'liiversity  ;  "The 
Teaching  of  Algebra  in  High  Si.'hools/'^'by  Miss 
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Kaw  Wentz,  industrial  training  Echool,  Indian- 
apolis;  "  Kvolntion  in  Arithmetic,"  by  Professor 
K.  L.  Sackett,  Earlham  college. 

Miss  Wentz,  in  her  paper  on  the  teachine  of 
algebra,  urged  the  teaching  of  equations  graphic- 
ally. This  method  seemed  to  meet  the  general 
approval  of  the  teachers. 

Professor  Sackett,  in  his  paper,  advocated  the 
teaching  of  involution  and  evolution  in  arithmetic 
simultaneously.  He  also  indorsed  the  introduction 
of  algebraic  methods  in  solving  arithmetical  prob- 
lems. The  future  plan  of  conducting  the  section 
was  left  to  the  executive  committee  for  solution. 
J.  H.  Hay  worth  of  Edinburg  is  the  new  president. 

*  *  » 

Classical  ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  second  meeting  of  this 
<.i  /*titfkn  section  and  it  was  an  enthusiastic  one. 
?»t  c  iiou.  Professor  A.  I.  Dotev,  who  was  largely 
instrumental  in  its  organization  last  year,  was  the 
presiding  officer.  "The  Three  Years*  Course  in 
Latin  in  Our  High  Schools  *'  presented  b^'  ProfeFsor 
.Tdhuston  of  the  State  University,  and  discussed  by 
Professor  H.  M.  Kingery  of  Wabash  College,  prob- 
ably called  forth  the  most  profitable  expressions. 
Dr.  Edwin  Post  of  De  Pauw  University  was  chosen 
president  for  the  coming  year. 

*  *  * 

3Iiisi<r  There  was  a  splendid  attendance  at 
S  M'tioii  ^^^^^  meeting  showing  an  increasing 
.  jjjt^rest  in  this  branch  of  work  in  the 
schools.  There  were  no  regularly  prepared  papers, 
the  program  consisting  of  short  experience  talks 
on  several  topics.  J.  M.  Dungan  insisted  that  a 
child  on  entering  the  high  school  should  have  con- 
sitlerable  experience  in  musical  work.  Heading  of 
music  in  all  kevs  and  ability  to  transpose,  he 
thought,  should  be  required.  '*In  fact,"  he  said, 
*'the  knowledge  of  notes  should  be  general  and 
there  should  be  ability  to  sing  without  instrumental 
accompaniment.'* 

\V.  E.  Brown,  in  a  few  words,  spoke  of  interest- 
ing children  in  music  by  using  attractive  measures 
and  when  the  child  was  once  interested  the  teacher 
should  not  let  the  interest  die  out. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Jennings  of  Lawrenceburg  gave  a 
vocal  solo,  singing  Mendelssohn's  "Song  of  the 
Savoyard." 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  there  were  present  in 
addition  to  the  music  teachers  a  number  of  the 
con  nty  superintendents  of  the  state.  The  principal 
discussion  was  on  the  general  subject,  **  How  Can 
Music  He  Made  More  General  in  the  Country 
Scliools  of  the  State?"  The  general  trend  of  the 
discussion  showed  that  music  has  made  slower 
progress  in  the  educational  work  in  the  township 
schools  than  any  of  the  other  branches.  In  many 
of  the  schools  it  is  not  taught  at  all.  It  seemed  to 
l)e  the  general  sentiment  am<»ng  the  teachers  to 
have  music  made  one  of  the  necessary  studies 
owing  to  its  refining  influence. 

W.  W.  Pfrimmer  read  several  poems,  and  there 
were  si^veral  musical  numbers  rendered.  The  of- 
ficials of  the  section  were  elected  the  preceding 
afternoon.    Miss  Charlotte  Longman  of  Terre  Haute 

is  the  new  president. 

*  *  * 

This  organization  proved  so  large 

Aradc'iiiy     an  affair,  with  so  many  papers  read 

of  S<*ini(*e.    *^"^  discussed,  that  it  is  impossible 

for  us  to  do  more  than  mention  it. 
Presidei  t  Stanley  Coulter  read  a  much  appreciated 


?aper  on   "Science  and  the  State."      Professor 
homas  Gray,  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic,  was  chosen 
president  for  the  new  year. 


The   county   superintendents   held 
County     some  very  interesting  sessions.    The 
Superiii-   subjects  for  general  discussion  were 
tendents.    "  The  Transfer  Question,"  "The  Ed- 
ucational Bill,"  and   "The  Library 
Bill."    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

1.  That  we  endorse  the  state  superintendent's 
recommendations  as  found  in  his  circular  of  rec- 
ommendations on  the  subject  of  "  Township  Grad- 
ed High  Schools." 

2.  That  we  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
state  superintendent  on  the  "  School  License  Law." 

3.  That  we  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
state  superintendent  concerning  "  School  Libra- 


ries. 


>> 


4.  "That  a  man  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
county,  city  or  town  superintendent  of  schools 
should  hold  a  state  license — life  or  professional — 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  have 
served  one  term  or  more  in  the  oftice,  and  that  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  be  made  a  salaried 
office." 

Two  live  papers  which  we  wish  we  had  space  to 
produce  in  full  were  read,  one  by  Superintendent 
M.  U.  Johnson  of  Madison  county,  on  "Should 
We  Have  Closer  Supervision  for  the  Country 
School?"  and  the  other  by  Superintendent  E.  G. 
Machan  of  LaGrange  county,  on  "  Should  Town- 
ship Trustees  Furnish  High  School  Privileges  to 
the  Graduates  of  the  District  Schools?"  These 
papers  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  w^ere  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  The  meetings  were  helj)- 
ful  and  showed  that  the  county  superintendents 
are  in  favor  of  progress. 


_       _.  _    The  fourth  annual    meeting  of 

Reading:  and    Reading  and  Elocution  was  held 

Elocution,      at  the  state  house  December  31  st. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  both 
mornine  and  afternoon.  "Reading  in  the  Hieh 
School ''  was  the  title  of  the  first  paper,  by  Miss 
Bertha  Frances  Wolfe  of  the  Jeffersonville  High 
School.  The  writer  insisted  that  the  most  im- 
portant reform  now  being  agitated  is  that  calling 
lor  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  high  school. 

T.  J.  McAvoy  read  a  paper  on  "Gesture  and  Its 
Limitations."  It  contained  many  practical  helps 
for  developing  individualism  in  children,  and 
strongly  condemned  teaching  that  produces  me- 
chanical results.  He  said:  "Gesture  is  an  art. 
Any  gesture  is  the  product  of  the  whole  physical 
apparatus,  but  the  face  must  be  so  expressive  that 
the  action  will  be  felt  and  not  seen." 

"The  Literary  Phase  of  Readine,"  by  Miss 
Emma  Z.  Craig  of  the  Garfield  school,  Richmond, 
was  much  enjoyed.  "  Good  oral  reading  is  impos- 
sible without  proper  interpretation." 

Miss  Craig's  paper  was  very  instnictive.  Mr. 
N.  W.  Trueblood  of  Earlham  College,  Mrs.  ^l.  W. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Sherrick  of  Westfield,  and  many 
others  entered  into  the  discussions. 

Mr.  T.  J.  McAvoy  was  elected  president  of  the 
section  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Miss  Bertha  H. 
Ilosford  teacher  of  elocution  in  Edinburg  schools,, 
secretarv  and  treasurer. 
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,     ,.  ,  „  This  organization  has  enioy- 

IndiaoH  Llbniry    ed  a  steady  growth  from  iia 

Atu40Clatluii.        foundation,  live  years  3^, 

All  [ler^onswho  have  an  in- 

•  tereBt  in  publiclibreriesareeligibie  til  membership 
Upon  the  payment  of  a  Bmall  fee. 

The  leading  feature  of  ihc  rpcfnt  lueeliog  was 

-  an  attempt  to  benefit  the  Biuailer  libraries  of  the 
state  by  a  method  similar  in  charatitr  to  that  pur- 
Eiifdiii  teaohere'  inalitut^-s.  MisH  C'Ornelin  Marvin 
of  the  Aniioiir  Inelitutt!  of  Ttclinology.  who  has 
had  coneidemble  exi>erieni!e  in  the  teaching  of 
modern  library  metriode,  was  chosen  to  give  a 
eeriee  of  lectures  upon  the  following  eubjects :  or- 

-  during  and  accession iiig,  classification  and  cata- 
loguing, shelf-work,  cimrging  systems,  binding 
and   repair  of  books,   reference   work,    library  re- 

.  ports  and  atatistica,  acct^se  co  shelves.  Though 
such  subjects  might  be  considered  dry  and  tech- 
nical in  character,  nil  the  lectures  were  well  at- 

•  tended  and  interest  was  sustained  throughout 
the  course 

Wednesday  afternoon  A,  V.  Babine,  the  newly 
elected  librarian  of  the  State  University,  gave  a 

Eaper  on  the  ■"  I'roblcms  and  I*oesibilitieso1  aCol- 
ige  Library."  and  Miss  Maria  H Oakland  of  Fort 
Wayne,  one  on  "Clubs  and  Libraries,"  both  of 
which  were  well  received. 

In  the  same  aeasion  the  matter  of  library  legisla- 
tion came  up  tor  discussion.  Superinl«ndent  Goas 
gave  the  droit  of  a  bill  which  was  meant  to  embody 

'  the  beet  views  of  both  teachers  and  librarians, 
looking  towards  the  systematic  esUkblishnient  and 
management  of  libraries.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  iiave  stipervl- 
sion  and  control  of  the  Stale  Library  and  of  libru- 
rie^  oi^nized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  with  the  State  Librarian  as  itn  secretary 
and  executive  oflicer.     It  is  recommended  that  a 

'  Ux  of  15c«nts  for  each  child  of  school  age  be 
levied  in  each  district,  the  proceeds  of  whicli  are 
to  be  invested  in  books  selected  from  a  list  com- 
piled by  the  State  Libmrian.  This  requirement 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  books  does  not  apply 
beyond  the  limit  of  three  tliousand  volumes.  The 
thoDsand-dollar  restrictive  measure  of  the  old  law 
is  repeuled,  and  provision  ta  made  for  traveling 
libraries— features  heartily  endorsed  tiy  the  entire 
association. 

The  bill  was  criticised  mainly  for  its  rigid  char- 
acter and  for  dealing  most  loo  minutely  with  a 
movement  which  is  already  doing  well.  Mr. 
Dunn  objected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
sclioal  was  too  small  a  unit  for  the  formation  of 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  librBrv,  and  strong- 
ly advocated  centralisation  in  townsiiip  libraries. 
Mr.  Rutherford  I'.  HayesspokefortheeBtablish- 
menl  of  a  library  commission  distinct  from  the 
Stale  Board  of  Education  and  simitar  to  the 
library  commissions  of  other  states.    Such  a  body 

■  is  usually  composed  of  from  three  to  five  persons', 
who,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  serving 
without  salary,  have  control  of  the  Stale  Librury 
and  exercise  advisory  (unctions  throughout  the 
state  in  matters  relatii^  to  the  formation  and 
management  of  libraries.  In  connection  with  the 
State  Library  there  is  now  usually  added  a  system 
of  traveling  libraries,  by  means  of  which  clubs  or 
small  communities  throughout  the  state  may  en- 
joy a  choice  sclectinn  of  books  (or  a  period  of 
several  montlis.  byeomplying  with  certain  rules 


and  regulations  and  by  payijie  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  indexing,  publisliing,  and  distri- 
bution of  public  dociinients  should  become  a 
function  of  tne-State  Library.  The  commission  not 
only  exercises  advisory  luuclions,  but  may  also 
render  substantial  aid  by  stnall  appropriations  of 
either  money  or  books  to  supplement  the  efforts 
made  in  particular  communities  in  starting  libni- 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  there  was  a 
marked  appreciation  of  all  such  work,  but  tbeiv 


great  ]>art  through  the  influence  of  the  Ubtsry 
Association  ;  nor  did  there  seem  sufficient  reaBOn 
why  the  Board  of  Education  could  not  dischai^ 
all  the  duties  of  a  special  commission,  at  least  m 
the  infancy  of  the  movement.  The  close  union  of 
the  library  and  echool,  remarkably  close  in  our 
own  suite,  ie  an  excellent  reason  for  keeping  thcni 
both  under  one  manaeement. 

A  new  organiiiation  was  affcctetl 
The  Primary  bv  the  primarv  teachere  with 
Teachers.  ^™-  Sarah  E.  Tarney-Campbell 
as  president,  Miss  Anna  Lupton 
of  Kichmond  as  serrotarv.  and  Miss  Helen  Robb  of 
Wortliington,  JliBsSaddferof  Shelbyville,  and  Miss 
Trimble  of  Evansvjlle,  as  executive  committee. 


A  societv  foi-  child-study  wt 

Cnila-iitiiuy    ganized  with  Professor  Bryi 

801'iety.        the  State  I.'niversity  as  president, 


of 

-   -  -    ,  -r Jt, 

and  Professor  Howard  Sandtson 

of  the  Slate  Normal  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  first  meeting  (or  this  society  was  apjioiiiMd  at 
Bli>omington  at  the  time  of  the'  Child-Study  Con- 
gress in  May.     All  peraiins  desiring  ineniberslii^ 


„.       .  ,     ,         The   task    of   an  executive 

The  AMot-iatiou    committee  is  at  best  a  Ihank- 
Headqunrters.      less  one,  and  when  in  some 

quarter  there  arises  cause 
for  censuiv,  as  lookers-on  we  are  apt  to  criticise  the 
committee  unjustly.  Whatever  inconvenience  or 
discomfort  the  teachers  experienced  at  the  hotel 
where  head(]unr(era  had  been  ananged  must  not 
be  attributed  to  the  committee.  The  acconun'i- 
dations  at  the  Denison  hotel  were,  in  the  main, 
unsatisfactor]*— and  that  is  putting  it  mildly.  It 
is  customary  for  the  executive  committee  to  re- 
ceive bids  from  the  different  hotels  for  the  enter- 
taiumeni  of  the  association,  and  to  desiguale  its 
headquarters  that  hotel  which  offers  the  beat 
terms.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  that  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  teachers  and  preachers  must  always  have 
reduced  rates,  but  when  arrangenients  are  made 
with  H  hotel  for  the  entertainment  of  the  aseocia- 
upoD  stipulated   terras,  we  believe  that  the 


becomes  a  guest  of  the  hotel  should  expect  to  pay 
according  to  this  rate  without  the  disagreeable 
protest  of  an  overcharge.  If  the  service  is  to  be 
rirst-class  and  the  accommodations  good,  then- 
should  be  no  ground  for  critioiam  "u  these  scores. 
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If  the  hoU^l  is  to  be  the  headquarters  and  the 
home  of  the  body  during  its  stay,  then,  when  the 
capacity  of  the  hotel  is  already  fully  taxed,  it 
should  not  be  let  again  to  any  other  party  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  already-arranged- for  guests.  We 
did  not  care  anything  about  the  **  banquet"  that 
was  announced  and  did'nt  materialize  ;  nor  do  we 
care  anything  in  particuhir  about  any  of  this ;  only 
we  think  teachers  will  know  hereafter  what  hotel 
not  to  go  to  if  they  want  courteous  treatment.  The 
committee,  we  know,  did  its  full  duty  in  making 
what  were  thought  to  be  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments, and  the  outcome  must  have  been  a  sore  dis- 
appointment to  its  members. 

*  *  * 

Xotes.  The  attendance  upon  the  meeting  was 
much  larger  than  usual.  We  ^o  not 
know  tlnit  the  numberof  teachers  prepent  from  any 
particular  f^ystem  of  schools  would  indicate  in  any 
way  the  educational  pulse  of  the  community,  but, 
someliow,  a  large  attendance  from  any  one  section 
iinds  ut*  tacitly  assenting  to  the  proposition  that 
the  schools  in  that  section  have  a  live  set  of  teach- 
ers. 

Tht'  graduates  of  the  State  University  during 
their  stay  in  the  city  held  an  interesting*  meeting 
and  were  banqueted  at  the  Grand. 

The  feeling  among  the  educators  in  all  classes 
seemed  to  us  to  be  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Indiana 
to  make  a  move  forward. 


State  Djepartment. 


[Many  of  the  letters  written  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  answer  to  questions 
relative  to  school  matters  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  are  of  general  interest.  We  feel  that  the 
teacliers  should  be  in  close  touch  with  this  depart- 
ment and  we  have  arranged  to  have  transcripts 
niado  of  all  important  letters  written  and  circulars 
issued  and  shall  present  them  to  our  readers  each 
month,  under  the  head,  "State  Department." — 
Eds.I 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  18,  1897. 
Circular     DeakSiu: — There  seems  to  be  some 
■y^j    "5  «       misunderstanding  about  the  section 
'     of   the    proposed    school    legislation 
hearinjj:  on  the  licensing  of  teachers. 

At  present  the  state  does  not  receive  returns 
from  the  examination  commensurate  with  the  out- 
lay of  labor  and  expense.  If  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  state  could  give  the  time  occupied 
in  examining  manuscripts  to  visiting  schools  con- 
stantly while  in  session,  and  to  laboring  "in  every 
practicable  way  to  elevate  the  standara  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  of 
the  counties  while  not  in  session,  they  would 
render  inestimable  service  to  the  state  through 
better  orjranization  and  professional  work  in  the 
district  and  small  town  schools — the  schools  now 
needing  the  most  efficient  supervision. 

The  county  superintendent,  like  the  city  super- 
intendent, should  judge  his  teachers,  largely,  from 
their  professional  work — "  School -room  Success," 
etc. — rather  than  from  scholastic  attainments,  only. 
To  make  this  possible  the  proposed  change  in  ex- 
aminations is  urged.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
superintendent  to  pass  on  the  success  of  a  teacher 
under  the  present  law,  which  says:  "He  [the 
superintendent]    shall    visit  each' school  of    the 


county  at  least  once  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  usefulness,  etc."  He  shoula  have 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  teachers  many 
times  during  the  year  to  be  able  to  grade  them  in 
"School-room  Success"  intelHgently. 

Under  the  proposed  law^  the  examinations  will 
be  conducted  as  at  present,  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. The  manuscripts  will  be  numbered 
and  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  grada- 
tion, the  names  of  the  applicants  not  appearing 
on  the  papers  at  all.  The  reports  of  the  examina- 
tions will  be  sent  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  the  county  superintendent  by  numbers,  and 
after  the  receipt  of  same,  the  superintendents 
will  fill  in  the  names  of  the  applicants  correspond- 
ing to  the  numbers.  By  such  a  plan  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  any  person  or  school  to  be  show^n  favor- 
itism. All  applicants  and  schools  will  stand  on  their 
merit.  The  grade  on  "School-room  Success,"  deter- 
mined by  tlie  county  and  city  superintendents 
(county  superintendents  grading  the  teachers  of 
the  county  in  this  item,  and  the  city  superintend- 
ents the  teachers  of  the  city  schools),  will  count 
one-half  in  the  examinations.  By  such  a  plan, 
superintendents,  both  county  and  city,  will  nave 
all  the  leverage  over  teachers  necessary  to  the  best 
organization  of  schools,  as  no  teacher  of  experience 
will  be  licensed  without  the  item  "School-room 
Success,"  which  must  in  all  ctises  be  given  by  the 
superintendent,  as  above  mentioned.  The  teacher 
will  be  greatly  favored  in  that  he  will  receive  a 
license  good  anywhere  in  the  state,  a  very  great 
convenience  to  Hundreds  of  our  teachers,  particu- 
larly in  cities  and  towns. 

Under  such  a  law  the  county  superintendent 
will  be  in  reality  a  supervisory  officer,  and  not  an 
office  clerk  as  at  present.  He  will  have  both  the 
opportunity  and  pleasure  of  studying  the  needs  of 
the  schools  from  a  professional  st-andpoint,  and 
time  to  execute  his  plans.  The  superintendents 
should  not  be  tied  down  by  the  examination  of 
manuscripts,  which  can  be  aone  at  much  less  ex- 
pense ana  at  the  same  time  w-ith  more  uniformity, 
by  the  state.  Thev  have  higher  and  more  import- 
ant duties  to  perform,  and  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  perform  them. 

A  law  that  will  benefit  the  children,  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  superintendents  as  this  one  will,  should 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  all  school  men  in 
the  state. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  proposed  plan 
of  licensing  teachers  is  both  fair  and  practical,  and 
that  its  adoption  will  mean  a  great  step  forward  in 
school  administration. 

Eor  a  full  text  of  the  educational  bill  see  the  In- 
dinnapolU  Journal  and  Sentinel  of  this  date. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  M.  (tKETING. 

*  »  * 

^  ,  .  Your  favor  of  January  20th  is  before 
Teachers'    ^e.    In   it   we  find  the   following : 

Wages.  **  The  Poneto  school  building  burned 
this  morning  between  one  and  four 
o'clock.  We  contracted  to  teach  six  months  and 
have  taught  four.  We  have  tried  to  persuade  the 
trustee  to  furnish  a  hall  so  we  can  finish  the  school 
but  he  thinks  it  best  to  close  the  school  for  this 
year.  Will  the  teachers  have  to  forfeit  wages  for 
the  remaining  two  months?" 

Replying  will  say  that  where  a  school  is  broken 
up  localise  of  failure  of  trustee  to  furnish  another 
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building,  on  the  destruction  of  the  school  house  by 
fire,  the  teacher  may  recover,  under  a  contract, 
wages  for  the  entire  term.  See  section  4501,  note 
33,  school  law. 

Yours  very  truly, 

1).  M.  Geeting. 


Kducational.  Information. 


Miss  Sarah  E.  Cotton  is  teaching  botany  and 
algebra  in  the  Manual  Training  School  at  Indian- 
apt)!  is. 

Miss  Ia'11  Segur  has  been  elected  superintendent 
at  Decatur,  Indiana.  She  has  been  principal  of 
the  high  school  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hamilton  county 
Teachers'  Association,  held  January  8th  and  9th. 
Professor  Arnold  Tompkins  of  Illinois  University 
lectured  before  the  teachers. 

J.  W.  Hadley  has  charge  of  a  new  township  high 
school  recently  established  at  Forest,  Ind.  The 
cause  of  township  high  schools  has  received  a 
wonderful  impetus  in  this  state  this  year. 

The  State  Science  Teacher^s  Association  of  Indi- 
ana will  hold  a  meeting  in  Science  Hall  of  Purdue 
University  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  February  26-27. 
This  will  be  a  very  helpful  meeting  and  tlie  prep- 
aration in  science  for  entrance  to  colleges  will  re- 
ceive much  attention. 


The  Indianapolis  Normal  School,  department  of 


instructors  and  lecturers.     This  term  promises  to 
be  more  successful  than  ever  before. 

At  Rockport,  Indiana,  a  two  story  brick  addi- 
tion has  been  made  to  one  of  the  tuildings  and 
two  new  teachers  employed.  The  new  building 
has  all  the  modern  improvements.  A  free  kinder- 
gart-en  was  opened  in  January  with  an  enrollment 
of  thirty-three.  Suix^rintendent  F.  S.  Mor^n- 
thaler  is  now  serving  his  third  year  and  is  a 
thorough  and  efficient  school  man. 

O.  L.  (Jalbrtah  has  resigned  the  superintendency 
of  Lapnrte  county  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Swift  Packing  Co!  of  Chicago.  C-harles  Zigler,  for 
many  years  a  succes^sful  teacher  in  the  sch(X)ls  of 
the  county,  has  been  chosen  his  successor.  Mr. 
Zigler  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  fellow- 
teachers. 

The  Delaware  county  teachers  held  a  very  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory*  meeting  on  January  15-16. 
The  speakers  for  the  occiusion  were  Professors 
Tompkins  of  Illinois  University,  and  Stephenson 
of  DePauw  University,  and  Wm.  Hawley  Smith. 
The  teachers  were  very  much  pleased  with  all  the 
exercises. 

T}(e  Pfihfir  Occnrf^tt,  a  society  and  club  newspa- 
per of  a  high  grade,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  sus- 
pended publication  with  the  issue  of  January  16. 
It  has  been  issued  weekly  bv  Miss  Mercia  Hoag- 
land.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  causes  for 
suspension.  The  merit  of  The  Occurrent  certainly  I 
entitled  it  to  a  longer  lease  of  life.  '    | 

Superintendent  Joseph  A.  Coons  of  Boone 
county,    with   L.  A.   Fulwider,  arranged  for  the  ' 


Teachers'  W^inter  Association  at  Lebanon  January 
22-23.  Professor  Arnold  Tompkins  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  Professor  William  Lowe  Bryan 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  were  prewnt  lx)th 
days  and  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  educational 
themes. 

The  P«iichological  Jieii^w  of  January  contains 
an  extended  article  on  "  Studies  in  the  Physiology 
and  Psychology  of  the  Telegraphic  T^ngua^  "  Bv 
Professor  William  Love  Brvan  and  Superintend- 
ent Noble  Harter.  The  article  is  a  very  excellent 
one  indeed  and  furnishes  the  scientific  data  from 
w^hich  the  more  popular  pedagogical  conclusions 
contained  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Harter, which  we 
print  in  this  number  were  drawn. 

On  the  program  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session 
of  the*  South  Dakota  ^Educational  Association  we 
notice  the  name  of  N.  G.  Wark  in  connection  with 
the  subject  ''The  Educational  ^'alue  of  the  Study 
of  Literature."  Many  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber Professor  Wark  as  a  former  teacher  in  Indiana 
and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '92  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  He  is  now  su])erintendent  of  the 
Eublic  sclux^ls  in  the  city  ot  Watertown,  South 
►akota. 

The  questions  for  graduation  from  the  common 
school  course  in  Indiana  will  contain  lists  upon 
the  following  poems : 

February ;  Longfellow's  The  Bnilden. 

March  ;  Brvant*s  To  a  Water fotrl. 

April ;  Longfellow's  Santa  Filowenn. 

The  questions  in  physiology  will  include  ques- 
tions on  '  'Scientific  1  emperance. ' '  Superintendent 
J.  M.  Sullins  of  Tippecanoe  county,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  having  the  preparation  of  ques- 
tions in  han^. 

The  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Indiana  appeared  promptly.  This  is  the  first  re- 
port, indeed,  that  we  remember  to  have  appeared  on 
time.  The  volume  contains  a  complete  account  of 
the  Indiana  sch(H)l  system  and  in  some  respects  is 
very  elaborate.  Superintendent  (Meeting  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  in  a  compact  volume  a  great  deal 
of  material  that  will  be  of  value  to  school  people 
in  this  state  and  elsewhere.  Space  forbids  a  larger 
notice  of  the  report  in  this  is-^ue  but  the  volume 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  to  the  Siate  Depart- 
ment sixteen  cents  to  cover  i)ostage,  as  the  super- 
intendent's allowance  for  postage  has  already  been 
exhausted. 

Professor  John  M.  Couherof  Chicago  University, 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  the  former 
president  of  Indiana  University,  gave  the  evening 
lecture  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation on  "Some  Problems  in  Education."  The 
Western  Teacher  after  commenting  on  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Association  at  the  work  of  some 

of  its  prominent  speakers,  says  : 

But  tile  ovenintr  U'clun'  by  I'rotVs.-or  Coulter  of  Chicago 
University  far  more  than  eoiniierbabuiciMl  nil  the  doticien- 
oles  in  the  program;  it  nroive*!  unstiuird  praise  from  those 
who  heard  it.  To  those  who  are  I'H'parinjj:  association  pro- 
grams for  next  year.  <>ur  advice  is  that  thi'v  engage  ProfeK-sor 
Coulter,  if  thev  can  seeure  him.  His  address  on  "Some 
Problems  in  Education  "  is  well  worth  the  hiuhest  price  that 
any  State  As.so<'lation  can  alTord  to  i»ay  for  a  lecture.  It 
should  be  heard  by  all  of  them,  and  will  not  disiippoint  the 
highest  expecUitiuiis. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  20,  occurred  the 
commencement  of  the  class  of  January  1897  of  the 
Terre  Haute  High  School.     The  exercises  were  of  a 
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high  ciiamcter  throughout.  The  muHic  was  fur- 
nished by  the  class  of  '97  under  the  direction  of 
Mips  I>ongnian  and  bv  the  High  School  Alandolin 
and  Guitar  clab  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
llrandenbuif.    The  address  to  the  clftss  was  made 

by  Pre§ident  Parsons  of  the  State  Normal.    The      

subject  of  the  discourse  was  "  The  School  and  the      »P'''t  m»kfih  »livi-. 

Statf."    Wliat  he  said  was  admirable  in  every  — '— 

wiiy.     It  was  a  clear-cut  prea<^ntation  of  the  rela- 

tion:i  of  theiie  institutions  and  contained  a  great 

deal   of    wholesome    mfttt«r    for    reflection.     The 

TVirre  Haute  High  School  under  ibi  principal,  C.  S. 

Meek,  is  doing  excellent  work. 


e  Kai>)«  Kappa  Itemn 
luenitanilillinilllvilpT 


Icmitylnwhlrhhcnvdiiiniclnfllleiiitaii .  .__ ^.. 

weri>  BlKHfa  RpnrFOlHItiil.  she  wan  a  nii-mbtr  ■>!  Uii'  Uiiiled 
I'reHbytcrUin  I'linn-h.  niul  lived  a  paiiMiKtiiil  rhrlKilan  life. 
tih«  twiicvod  In  IhvnrliU'tiilvlliiit '-thvlclterkOlvth  Imtitic 
-■-- -lalivf.'' 


The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Insiniction  of  Indiana  has  just  been  issued.  It 
pontiiins  a  great  collection  of  valuable  matter  lor 
t<:acliers,  and  its  preparation  reflects  credit  on  Su- 
iieriniendeiit  (ieeting  and  his  able  assistaait  Mr. 
Ciitton,  ('o))ies  of  the  volume  may  be  had  by 
forwardinK  sixteen  cents  in  stamps  to  the  dejMirt- 
ment  at  Indianapolis.  We  are  requested  to  cor- 
i-ettan  error  which  crept  into  the  report  regarding 
the  Jiigh  Bcho()l  attendance  in  Marion  county. 
The  report  on  page  II  of  our  report  should  be  as 
foilowc  :  "The  enrollment  incommis^iionei!  high 
schciiilr^  for  IS'.H)  in  the  township  is  Ho.  in  theiowns 
:W;  in  non-commissioned  high  schoi  ' 
shii):<-i:!l,  in  the  towns  76."  Thii 
include  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

I  )n  -Monday,  January  2.5tli,  there  occurred  at 
Hartfiird,  (.Vmn.,  a  verj-  interesting  meeting.  It 
wiie  tliecelcbrationof  Dr.  Henry  Barnard's eighty- 
Eixih  birthday.  There  were  literary  exercisesand 
a  banquet  in  recognition  of  h's  great  work  in  be- 
half of  the  public  schools.  The  speakers  an- 
nouiicid  for  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
('oniiiii>^sioner  of  Education,  WashinEton,  D.  C; 
.lames  I,.  Unties,  Inspector  of  S<;liooTs,  Toronto. 
t  'uiinda ;  (.'ol.Trancis  \V.  Parker,  Principal  Normal 
.-iclKiiil,  ('hi<afto.  III.;  ProfessorCharles  K.Adams, 
President  of  University  of  Wisconsin;  Rev,  Thos. 
J.  .■Jhiihan,  D.  D.,  C'atfiolic  rnivewtty,  Washing- 
ton, l».  ('.;  Professor  William  <i.  Sumner,  Yale 
Universily  ;  lion.  D.  N.  Camp,  New  Britain  ;  Pro- 
fcff-or  P.  It.  Pviichon,  Trinity  College,  Hartford; 
.Mr.  Itichani  Iturton,  of  the  Hartford  Co,. rani ; 
kev.  (.'.  I)  Ilartrauft,  President  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Hartford.  Tiie  music  was  fnrnishi'd  by  the 
hiith  school  choir,  undi^r  the  leadership  of  Protes- 
Mii'  Kmcrson,  and  a  double  quartette'  from  the  Yale 
iJlie  Club.    This  crrtainiy  was  an  enjoyable  oc- 

Miss  Marii'  Diinlap,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
higli  scIkkjI  of  Lebanon,  died  January  l-'>th  from 
III!  overdose  of  chloroform  taken  tor  the  relief  of 
a  severecaseof  tootliacliefrom  which  she  had  been 
suffering.  Miss  Dunlap  had  been  leaching  at  Tjeb- 
anon  abitut  two  years,  naving  formerly  taught  at 
Prini.'Ctiin,  Indiana,  where  her  family'lives.  She 
wa.s  a  woman  of  much  stren^h  In  her  chosen  line 
of  work  -hiatorv  and  English,  and  was  highly 
cstecnicd  by  all  her  friends  and  associates.  Atth'e 
recent  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  .isaociation 
-Mis,'*  1  Mmlap  presented  an  excellent  paper  on  "  The 
TciMiher's  Preparation."  We  quote  from  the  mem- 
orial ail'ipie<ll)y  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
I^ebanon  high  school : 

l(-f..n>  ■■..ininp  t.i  U'tmn.Hi  she  taiitfhl  at  If  iiHTWii.  hiT 
li..t,„.,  „ii,l  f!uU-m.  Ill  vthli-h  iiliHf-^  Htii-  1,'fl  Uigv  rirrlfs  ol 
(riiii'l-,    .■'111'  WH!  a  RnuluHip  of  the  PrtniTtiiii  IiIeIi  whonl. 


The  law  granting  State  Normal  graduates  certifj. 
cates  has  been  attacked  by  some  of  the  colleges 
and  private  normals  in  the  state  as  unjust.  In 
reply  to  some  of  these  objections  President  Parsons 
made  tlie  following  stati'inents  throueli  the  fmlln- 
napolit  Joiirnnl  of  January  i>.  Taking  up  the 
charge  that  "At  present,  life  licenses  are  issued 
to  gradimtes  of  the  State  Normal,  that  is,  to  men 
ana  women  who,  as  a  iiile,  have  had  a  little  ex|>e- 
rience  as  teachers,  and  who,  besides  this,  have 
spent  in  the  Normal  the  short  time  required  for 
graduation,"  he  said : 

It  is  not  true  tiiut  graduation  from  the  State 
Normal  School  entitles  any  person  to  n  lite  license. 
It  i.'-  not  irue  that  graduates  from  the  State  Normal 
Sshool,  as  a  rule,  have  had  a  little  experience  as 
teachers.  As  a  rule  they  hare  had  sevenil  years 
of  experience,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  from  five 
to  ten  years.  It  is  not  true  that  a  short  time  only 
.is  required  for  graduation,  \  period  of  four  yeara 
of  full  forty  weeks  is  required,  except  in  the  case 
of  persons  entitled  to  advanced  standLng  by  reason 
of  work  done  in  other  reputable  institutions.  No 
college  graduate  can  graduate  from  the  Slate  Nor- 
mal School  until  he  has  done  one  full  year's  strict- 
ly pn.ifessional  work. 

Indiana  is  engaged  very  extensively  in  the  busi- 
ness ol  educalmg  iier  youth.  She  has  sixteen 
million  <lollara  invested  in  property  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  purposes  of  common  school  educa- 
tion ;  she  has  three-quarters  of  a  million  children 
of  school  age;  fourteen  thousand  teachers  nre 
teaching  in  iier common  schools;  and  this  com- 
mon school  work  is  carried  on  at  an  expense  of 
six  million  dollars  per  year.  No  other  branch  rif 
the  public  service  is  coaiparable  with  this  in  im- 
portance, extent  and  expanse. 

Kealixing  the  impemtive  necessity  for  a  body  of 
professionally  trained  teachers  for  these  element- 
ary schools,  the  state  in  1. '4)5  enacted  a  law  creating 
ai^tate  Normal  School  "for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing teachers  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana. "'  The  State  Normal  School,  therefore, 
is  the  state's  scliool,  organized,  tnaintaine<l  and 
conducted  by  tlic  state  us  a  part  of  the  state's  com- 
mon school  system,  and  for  a  specific  and  necessary 
purpose,  it  is  supported  wholly  by  Ihe  state; 
the  conditions  of  admission,  the  course  of  study 
and  the  entire  management  of  the  school  in  every 
way  and  in  every  detail  are  prescribed  by  law,  or 
are  determined  by  a  lioard  of  trustees  appointed 
under  the  statute  which  organized  the  school. 

I  will  state  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  State  Normal  School  is  at  work  "preparing 
teachers  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools  of 
Indiana,"  and  the  public  can  then  judge  whether 
the  granting  of  life  licenses  by  this  institution  is 
wellguarded  by  law : 

The  statute  requires  that,  t«  he  admitted,  per- 
sons, if  males,  must  be  eighteen  years;  if  females, 
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.sixteen  ;  they  must  agree  to  teach  in  Indiana 
twice  iis  long  as  they  enjov  the  privileges  of  the 
j?clnM)l.  Hy  an  estiiBlisheJ  rule  of  the  trust<H»8, 
entering  students  must  be  graduates  of  standard 
collejres  maintaining  full  college  courses  of  not  less 
than  lour  venrs.  graduates  of  commissioned  hijrh 
srhools.  hold  some  grade  county  license  of  not  less 
than  one  year,  <»r  pass  entrance  examinations 
equivalent  to  those  requireil  tor  a  one  year's 
license. 

The  courst*  of  studv  is  four  vears  Ion;;.  It  is 
oi-ganized  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  are 
pivi)aring  to  teach  in  the  common  s<'hooIs  of  Indi- 
ana. No  other  pers<m8  an.'  admitted  to  the  school; 
no  others  would  wish  t<>  pursue  the  professional 
course  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  a  course  for 
ct^mmon  school  teachers.  It  is  as  distinctively  pn> 
fessional  as  the  course  in  a  law  school  or  a  medical 
scho<»l.  Kvery  subject  pursued  is  studied  from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view,  from  the  beginning  of  tlie 
course*  to  the  end.  Ik^sides  this,  there  is  a  long 
line  of  instruction  which  is  in  an  especial  and 
peculiar  SiMise  profes'sional.  It  inchuies  an  ex- 
tended study  of  educational  psychology,  theory  of 
the  school,  the  principle  of  method  in  school  work 
and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  In 
addition,  the  school  sup]K)rts  an  extensive  system 
of  training  sch<x>ls,  in  wliich  students,  befon*  tliey 
can  graduate,  are  required  to  ob»^r\v  and  inter- 
I)ri*t  the  work  done.  They  must  also  demonstnite 
their  ability  to  teach  and  manage  a  school  hv  ex- 
tended j)nictice  in  these  training  schools  which  art* 
under  th«*  control  and  direction  of  skilled  critic 
ti-at-hers. 

Further,  the  law  Requires  that  a  competent  board 
of  school  otlicials  shall  be  appointi^d  every  term  by 
the  Slate  lioard  of  Kducation  to  ins]KH't  carefully 
th«- work  of  the  school,  and  n'port  tliereon.  The 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  state  at  every 
point  and  in  every  way. 

At  the  end  of  four  years'  study,  when  the  stu- 
dent has  pass«»d  all  his  examinations,  and  ma<ie 
his  four  years'  credits,  and  shown  his  capacity  as 
a  teacher,  it  would  si-em  as  if  he  ought  to  Ijo  allow- 
ed to  graduate.  lUit  not  so.  By  a  rule  of  the 
board  of  trustet»s,  he  is  required  to  submit  to  an- 
other test.  He  nmst  take  an  examination  under 
a  county  sup^-rintendejit  and  secure  a  valid  two 
years'  county  license  bt»fore  he  can  gniduate.  The 
student  now  n'ceives.  under  the  law.  a  certificate 
of  graduation,  not  a  life  license.  This  certificate 
<»f  graduation  has  no  legal  value  whatever.  It  re- 
lieves nt)  Knuiuate  from  ct»unty  examinations. 
I'nder  the  law  again,  the  graduate  nmst  teach  two 
years  after  gnidiuiting  before  he  can  receive  the 
diploma.  Xo  matter  if  he  enteivd  the  Normal 
School  from  the  l>e8t  university  in  the  land  he  must 
present  satisfactory  testimonials  fnun  com^H^tent 
school  officials  to  th<'  effect  that,  since  gniduating, 
he  has  taught  and  managed  successfully  feu*  a  i>e- 
ri(»d  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

When  all  these  conditions  have  been  fully  met, 
the  diploma  is  granted,  and  is  eciuivalent'to  life 
license  to  teach  in  Indiana,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  it  is  recognized  by  many  states  of 
the  union. 

This  hardly  seems  **  a  short  cut  to  life  license 
bv  wav  of  the  State  Nonnal  Sch<H)l.*'  I  know  no 
other  state  that  im|)ose8  such  severe  conditions, 
and  of  no  other  class  in  Indiana  is  so  nmch  ex- 
acted. 


If  any  other  institmion  in  the  stAt4^  willflabu 
to  state  control  and  inspection  as  fully  as  tbe!^ 
Normal  .Srliool  is  requirtnl  by  law  to  do,  then^ 
would  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges. 

The  State  Board  of  Kducation  is  authoriicdta 
issue  life  licenses  to  persons  of  ^iven  experienft 
and  whopa>s  certain  examinations.     The  eximi- 
nati<»ns  la^^t  two  days.    The  averajre  of  allgndn 
made  nee<l  not  excted  seventy-five  i>er  cent-,  ini 
in  any  subject  the  ap)>licant  may  fall   as  loir  as 
sixty  per  cent      With  the  single  exception  of  tW 
siMeiice  of  education,  every  subject    on  which  tlie 
applicant  for  a  lite  license  is  examined  is  to  k» 
found  in  the  ordinary  colh-ge  coui>:e.      InthecBft* 
of  the  comiK'tent  college  graduate  who  has  taoghi 
th(»  rei|uired  time  and  wishes  a  life  license.  miwM 
not  tins  examinatitni  Ix*  in  reality  a  "short  cut  t" 
a  life  licensi'V" 

"Whether  the  long  course  of  professional  train- 
ing given  by  the  State  Normal  Si'hool,  with  the 
requinnl  i^'H^hI  of  .successful  i*xiK'rience  after 
graduati«»n.  slmuld  entitle  t«»  a  life  license,  may 
fairly  be  debated  ;  but  any  pr«»p»isition  to  ignon- 
professional  trainin;r  as  es.-ential  to  the  work  of 
the  public  M-hn.il  teacht-r  >lu>uld  Ik*  condemned. 
It  would  l>e  to  iever>e  the  c.»nr-ie  of  the  world's 
educatit»nal  proi^n-.^  durin;:  the  last  half  centur>. 

INIUANA  STATi:  liOAKD  <iUESTIOXS  FOR 
Januahy,  with   1)I>CUSSIC>XS. 


1.     .\«'<-or«liii>;  l«»  the  Ili-rliinliaii  tlimrx .  wlwit   ^^lioulil  «lel'T 

niiiir  ihr  -••irriiiHi  ot  ihr  -iMijftt-iiiattrr  of  imy  stuMy* 
■J.     Wiiat  j^  luiJiiil  liv  M  •   l«*^^on  iMnt\  ?" 
'.].     Kxpluiii  Ji'irlh  i'n<  li  <>t  tin-  iiv«-   tniinal  *.tt'i»s    in  the  pm 

rfs*  \)\    ti-.H-liiiiL;   a   iiow    topic    iia)u«'ly.    iin^|Minit;«>n, 

l>n'M-ntniinn.   iiMH-.anoii   ainl   coinparisiin.   ifviifraltu 

lion.  |>rni-ti<'al  a)>|>Iii-nti<)ii. 
I.     l*>iiij:  M»iiu'   lopii-  mI  \Mi:r  o\mi  "•♦■li'tiiiMi.  sliow    how  il 

wouM  \n*  innuht  Mi(c»nliM^  !••  tln^  j-ian. 
.'».    What  na«»ii*  iiiM  In-  i:i\i-n  tor  "tatin-j   rlu' ttitii  of  u  ni  :- 

tatioii  at  tir-t  ' 
*\.     What  i>»  ih»'  «liM«'trin  r  ImIWi  i  ii  a  pir<»'|»i  tnid  a  e«.intfi»t " 
7.     iJtH-'^th*-   tni«'   iiii-tlHMl  Mi'  t<;ii  liiii_' a  juTc-rjit   iliffer  ll»iii 

that  ni  ttinhiiii:  a  <«»inii't  ■' 

1.  The  ess4*nce  of    moral  culture  in   generative 
■    f<)nii  shouM  const itiMe  the  chief  mental    foixl  of 

y(»ung  ]K*ople.  Acco?clinj:Iy,  history  is  placeil 
in*st.  natural  scii-nce  s«-coiid.  and  the  so-called  for- 
mal studies  third. 

2.  Concent  rat  i<>n,  "'r  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions in  facts  taiij:ht. 

l\.  Treparatioii  i>  jj^rttin^  the  mind  in  the  |»ropt*r 
attitude  for  the  considi  ratiitn  of  the  new  topic; 
l)rtsentati<»n  is  placing  the  new  topic  in  proper  re- 
lation to  the  jjupil's  niiml  :  association  juia  com- 
paris«»n  inv<»lve  the  ]>rocess  of  relating  the  new 
presentation  to  the  past  ex]>eiience;   genoraliza- 

'  tion  is  the  conclu>i«)ii  or  inteience  drawn  from  as- 
sociating andcompaiinj^' ;  the  i)iactical  application 
is  establishing  the  nrw  ]>eicept  by  relating  it  large- 

.    ly  to  <uie's  past  I'Xperience. 

4.  Si'e  page  .'>•">  in  this  i>>iie. 

5.  The  same  reason  exactly  fi>r  telling  the  ikt- 
son  whom  you  are  going  to  send  to  a  certain  place 
where  vou  wish  him  to  go.  Aimless  conscious  ac- 
tivity is  not  of  a  very  high  grade.  The  highest 
ty|K'  of  consciousne>>  is  purposive. 

0.  I  siipj»ose  a  jH-rcept  might  be  called  the  pro- 
duct of  a  mental  ai't  uj»on  some  particular  presen- 
tation standing  for  an  object  present,  while  a  con- 
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cept  might  be  thought  of  as  the  product  of  the 
mind  upon  more  than  one  presentation  Btnnding 
forolijecta  recognized  ax  the  manifestation  of  the 
wiine  activity  or  principle.  The  same  prowes  is 
involved  in  both  activities. 
7.  Tliere  ie  no  difference  except  in  point  of  view. 

KEAUlNli. 

1.  l)i»i-rllK>  the  pliin  of  tmichiiiE  i>rliiiHrj'  ninlliijt,  hs  jire- 

scnK'd  In  Uic  pn-fiiivK  to  lliu  Iiiiliiuiii  Flnt.  Sn'Oiid 
HiiJ  ThinI  Keubn.  111. 

2.  Whrn  hIkiiiM  II  rhllrl  bceln  thp  itiidy  nl  lltprnrr  iiilprpre- 

lutlim?    Wliat  IMbellnt  KK-ii  hi  lltewry  liit.T|.rMii- 

.1.    What  lin  yi.ii  nnileniwiiil  h>-  the  terms.  Uirmr..  rmltnllariil 
i     Mention  thnv  qtwiltii'ii  which  wrr^iu  ■  tc^t  fori;ni>i1 

X  ■•  rktina  i>fti-n  tMtv  a  higher  truth  thnri  a  mvtc  Hlate- 
ini'tit  of  fHI't."  "A  cliBnu'tiT  in  Ib'tion  Is  a  univvroHl 
liKiivi.iuxl.  or  an  IndiTiilnal  who  vxvmKliHvB  wiinr 
niiivi-nvl  a~i>r<-t  of  hunianliy."  Cilu  winic  fu1>l.'  or 
short  Miiry  that  lAnwa  thai  the  hIkivc  U  iriiv.  111. 

n.    Ki'adiiwli-eli'mtothttkiiiiity  flniK'riutcnik'nl  .'>n. 


or  thought  to  the  word  or  sentence  expressing  it.' 
Ti)  Ihii'  end  tiie  Mwrrf  and  tcnlrnre  method*  are  naed 
in  judicial  combination.  New  words  are  to  be 
Ifiinied  from  their  analogy  to  the  words  alreadv 
){tiown.  Early  in  the  work,  simple  lessons  witti 
lik'rary  elements  prominent  arc  introduced,  and 


n  of  the  lesson  and  never  precede. 

L'.  It  is  itnpoNsible  to  name  a  point  at  which  llie 
study  of  literary  interpretation  should  begin.  It  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  tlie  fourth  nnd  fifth, 
ami  Tierhaps  the  third  readers  should  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  literary  selections.  While  the  iiecond 
part  of  the  question  is  indefinite  it  seems  that 
the  lirst  necei^Hity  on  the  part  of  the  reader  would 
!«' the  clear  constniction  i  if  the  mental  imi^ry 
employed. 

:!.  flifinr  miiiKKlht:  important  thoiffiht  or  feel- 
ing, or  |)oiiit  in  which  all  the  details  i>i  the  selec- 
tion fiicu:^;  loOiudimral,  the  imagery  employed  to 
[•resent  this  theme ;  imri/onf,  the  result  aimed  at 
hy  the  writer.  Thii?  latter  i.-  measured  in  lermi-  of 
th<>  i-ffect  produced  ujMn  the  reader. 

I.  <  \ )  X  valuable  ramtent. 
'2;  An  interesting  and  l>eautifulembo<limeni. 
'.'■'•i  Klegant  language. 

■">.  In  Dickene'  Cftriji/nian  tWn/ we  findin  ijcrooge 
!in  expression  of  selfiahiiess.  This  trait  of  huiiian 
tijitwiv  if  presented  without  the  distracting  ele- 
Tueiits  conimon  in  everyday  life  and  it«  possefisor 
Tiuiy  be  )>aid  to  "exemplify  a  universal  aspect  of 


liK.^M.MAK. 

't.'iI.V'iiiiirtwu"     "*•""'""'  P"-"'"!" 

■•.    .-iiili'  liow  each  wont  In  iMil  in  thi-  lolioniiiji :    "I  enii 

:i.    Iltti>lral>'  In  awnti-nrp  (our  n>lall»iu>  of  Ihc  iimiiouu. 
1.    []liiKlniI>'tliiMliin>rcm-<'  lH-lw<i'n  thruwuf  the  |in-i>u.i 

il'iiiiiiKltheroiiliuirtloii.    Kxi.laiii. 
:•.    r-KilK-iriinlK  "win"  ■iiil-nhall'-|ocx|.n'»  lulnrlty,  ih- 

"  ■  iiK  taiillj-  Kiigllrji'i 


mill  i-uiivcntt(l<in 


1>ii|>il'  ni  recltatloQ  iiiiii  i-uiivcntt(l<in. 
1 .  The  copula  ie  that  part  of  the  sentence  which 
I'Xpi'esiM.-s  the  thought  relation  ;e.  g.,Snowia  whit«. 
The  predicate  is  that  part  of  the  sentence  which 
expresses  the  thought  predicate;  e.  g.,  Snow  is 
u'/iiV"- (see  Whitney's  "Essentials of  English Uram- 
miir,"par.  :^o3.) 


2.  The  word,  "  I,"  isthe  aubjectof  the  principal 
clause.    The  verb,    "can  paint,"  is  used  s"  •^'■ 


principal  part  of  the  predicate  of  the  principal 
clause,  and  it  also  expreajjes  the  principal  part  of 
the  thought  relation.    The  word,  ' 


verb,  modifying tiie  verb,  "can paint."  Tlie  word, 
"  what,"  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun  and  has 
three  usea :  it  is  the  direct  objective  modifier  of  the 
verb,  "can  paint,"  it  is  the  predicate  of  the  subor- 
dinate clause,  it  expresaea  the  relation  between  the 
princi^pal  and  subordinatt;  thoughts.  The  word, 
1,"  IB  the  Bubpcct  of  the  subordinate  clause.  The 
word,  "  was,"  la  the  principal  part  of  the  copula 
of  the  eubordinale  clause,  and  it  is  modified  by  the 
adverb,  "then." 

3.  I  saw  Aim  in  ki»  own  home  and  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  /. 

4,  The  prepoaition  ahowa  the  relation  between 
ideas  of  unequal  rank  ;  e.g..  He  walked  m  the  gar- 
den. The  conjunction  shows  the  relation  ( I )  be- 
tween ideas  of  equal  rank  ;  c.  g.,  Five  and  four  are 
nine;  (21  betwc-en  thoughts oi  equal  rank;e.g,, 
Tliis  may  be  right  fc'ii  it  is  nol  expedient ;  (.T)  be- 
tween thoughts  of  unequal  rank  ;  e.  g. ,  This  is  my 
book  f</r  I  bought  it. 

.').  Simple  futurity. 

11.)  I  shall  go. 

(■-'.)  He  willgo. 
Futurity  accompanied  by  determination. 

(1.)  iwiiigo. 

IL>. )  lleeliallgo. 
li.   With  jjoung  pupila,  give  the  correct  expres- 
sions tor  their  incorrect  exuressions.   Have  the  chil- 
drt'U  repent  the  correct  eipresaions  many  times  in 
inanv  waya. 


show  them  « 

With  all  ages  of  pupils,  try  to  interest  them  in 
using  good  English.  Get  them  to  noticing  their 
langui^  and  striving  to  correct  their  own  errors. 
fSee  Wisely's  "language  for  the  firadea.") 


t>h)'i'1eal  euiiHgii  ration  of  t\K  1an<l  t 
a    Wliiit  ivatcni)[><-«  Die  KrleHinal  eniinei'l?   Wiiat  eitl>!>.  ■( 

1.  What  Keograiiliinil  eoiiditiiniK  liavr  ti>ii<tvl  to  diicloji 
ihe(nvTiu.tltiitliniitiif  Eiit^inilanit  SnllnrLiiid? 

:..  Wheat  thrii-i-N  in  .Vmerliii  an  hiiih  an  in  »'  north  latltoile. 
in  Kunilw  ai.  Iiliih  a>  SD'  iiorlh.  Why  dia-i  It  thrive 
further  north  In  Euroia-  than  In  .\merleH  .' 

n.    WhHt  euuntr]'  ni-rlvo  nii»(  of  the  HKriinilliiral  exiiorth 


geograpliers  of  the  present  day  attacfi  very  little  Im- 
porbince  to  such  anal<^ies,  and  the  idea  of  any 
unity  of  continental  structure  ia  regarded  by  many 
asadehiwon.  The  primary  highland  or  "back- 
bone" theory  fits  only  the  Americaa.  The  moat 
general  law  of  relief  ia  that  massive  elevations  like 
continents  and  plateaus  arc  due  to  deformation  of 
the  earth  crust,  and  all  the  minor  features,  as 
mountains,  valleys,  etc..  are  due  to  subaerial 
erosion.     Drainage  controls  relief  much  more  than 

Sreaent  relief  controls  dnunnge.  Ko  study  which 
oes  not  look  behind  pn'Sent  conditions  can  ex- 
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surpii8sed  by  aiiv  H*nteHnruin  of  his  time  for  liberal 
views  on  education.  J  le  wat*  a  true  huinanitarian, 
and  fearlessly  fought  for  the  oppitjsaed — whetlier 
South  Americans,  Indians  or  Neeroes.  Personally 
he  was  disposi^d  tu  b<»  cold  and  distant,  and  deveV 
easily  made  friends,  All  in  nil.  he  was  one  of  the 
most  incorruptible  and  lilx*ral  statesmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 

2.  Kather  unfriendly  in  the  main,  -Ijt'canse  i  1  ) 
We  have  fought  two  wan*  with  Kngland-  the  I^evo- 
lutionary  war  and  the  war  of  IS  12.  and  wc  do  not 
forget  these  easily;  i2)  ilecausi*  t;he  must  aristo- 
cratic class  of  England  svmpathized  with  the  S«>uth 
during  our  late  CiviMVar ;  dJ)  i^ausc*  leachera 
have  taught  the  history  of  our  countrv  frecjuently 
with  no  point  of  viewexceptthatof  tfie  American 
Colonist,  and  hence,  have  made  the  children  pivj- 
iidiced  ;  (4)  Authors  of  I'nited  States  Histories 
for  schools  have  freqm'utly  writtiui  the  histories 
from  the  same  view,  nresenling  (mly  half  of  the 
truth,  lo)  ( 'onsideraole  ignorance  of  Americans 
:is  to  till'  progress  of  Kngland  towanl  fri'cdom,  and 
sympathy  with  democratic  ideas  during  the  nine- 
ty vnth  century. 

.">.  The  immediate  cause  wa.s  the  impressment  of 
American  citizens  into  the  service  <>f  the  English 
navy  on  the  ground  that  they  still  owed  allegiance 
to  Kiighmd.  It  was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
which  cIohhI  the  war.  but  it  was  tucitly  admitt-t'd 
hy  Kngland  that  the  Knglish  |>osition  •>!!  the  point 
was  wi*ong. 

t.  I  a)  The  most  fundamental  (luestion  was  the 
relative  jKjwt'r  ni  the  centmland  state 
authority. 

(h)  Qui>stion8  relative  to  the  closing  up  the 
reconstmction  i)olicy  <>f  the  South,  and 
withdniwing  the  Kcdcnil  troops  from 
the  Southern  states. 

'ci  <2uestions  concerniujx  improving  the 
West,  esiKH'ially  raim»ad  construction. 

'  d  I  <2*iestions  a.s  to  whether  thegcnenil  gov- 
ernment should  rt^sumc  specie  ])ay- 
ments  for  its  obligations. 

SI  IKNTI KH    TK.M I'KKA N<  i;. 

[Stirct  liir.) 

1.     Wliiil    lirr  HHiii'  i»f  tin*  «-<niiTiirr<*lHl  iiM'^  of  ali'iihur;     N 

thiTi*  iMiytliiiiK  that  ini'.'ht   Im-  >>ul>>'titincii  for  it.'     If 

^o.  whnt  i-  if.' 
'2.     Il'iw  an-  ili<-  |>ro(ln<-ts  w  liidi  ronit  from    ihc  o\i<liiijoii 

•  •f  tlir   ti^'-iir-   iii<wliri(><l    ii  alcolio]    i«.   iiik«-ii    into   ih»- 

Imii1\  ; 
M      Wliiit  i^  tlu' (-iius«- oi  iiiitiiiiil  ll)ii><t  .' 
I.     \\)i>  i»  rirculiilion  ^luicki'iinl  lt>  a  ijriiik  of  iilrnhul  ' 
.1      Wliiii   i-   llir  rHrrl  wliifh   iilr-ohni   liM>»  11)1011  tlH>  r*-*!  ii»r 

[•iiMlr"'    'rhi>  ill  turn  |iroihn-i-s  wlml  rflr«'f.' 
'•       \\  hilt  Jir«' »<oinf  of  llli'  ^•l^^•^■t^  pHMllirt'd  lIpoTI    tin-    ^y«»t«.|il 

li\   111*'  IIM'  of  t<*a  ail(|  rollrr  .' 
7      U  liN  t\iu<  '>iuokii)K  Imvr  a  tcinl«'in'\  to  u«-akrii  tlir  lim«v' 

I.  Alc<»hol  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  var- 
nislu's.  India  rubl)er,  candles.  colhMlion  and  tlier- 
iiioTiietci>.  It  is  burned  in  spirit  lamj>s  and  is 
us<.»d  t«»  i)reserve  spi'cimcns.  It  i^  dainuHi  that 
tlirre  arc  substilut<*s  for  it,  such  as  the  vnrionH 
-ol vents  and  ethers. 

•J.  Alcohol  hardens  *' prescrvt-s "  i  the  n-fuse 
limit*  r,  and  this  refu>e.  which  in  the  onlinarv 
••Miirse  of  healthv  conditi<»ns  would  b<' c:i>t  om.  is 
hir^i'ly  retained. 

:'..  Natural  thirtsl  is  caiisi'd  by  lo-s  of  \\ater  car- 
ried from  the  *<vstem  in  the  various  excretions. 

\.  Tlie  circulation  is  (juickeneil  by  a  drink  of 
HJcohoj  biicause  the  alcohol  ])jirtially  paralyzes  the 
nerves  controlling  the  blood  vessels  and  these  ves- 


sels expand.  The  expansion  of  the  blood  vessels 
allows  the  blood  to  flow  through  them  more  easilv 
and  the  heart,  having  some  of  its  n^straint  removed, 
runs  aw^ay,  so  to  8i)eak. 

5.  It  robs  them  of  pail  of  their  oxygen,  thus  n*- 
tarding  oxidation.     If  causi^s  the  red  corpuscles  to 
cling  together,  thus  tending  to  impede  their  pro- 
gress through  the  capillaries  and  thereby  tenaing 
;  to  interfere  with  their  nourishment  of  the  tissues. 
().  Dr.  Kerr,  in  his  book  on  **  Inebriety,"  pag** 
i   117,  speaks  as  follows  concerning  the  excessive  u«* 
.  of  these  drinks  :  ^'The  inordinate  drinking  of  tea 
I  orcotfee  may  induce  functional  disturbance  of  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  heart,  and  thesis  peiTersions  of 
function  may  generate  a  morbid  crave  for  narcotic 
intoxication.    By  its  lowering  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  tea  or  coffee  excess  may  deteriorate  nerve 
function  and  eventually  nerve  tissue,  and  tlius 
impair  mental  capacity." 

7.  Because  of  the  pathological  effect  upon  the 
tissue  itself,  and  second,  because  of  the  depressing 
effect  it  has  upon  respiration. 


I 


rnvsioLodv. 

iAuyjiir.) 

1.    What  |iun»oM'!>  <«liOMl4l  ('oii>tHiitly  HiiiinriU>  tho  tcHduT  of 

pliysiolojry?    What  ntrtlxMls  aiv  most  likely  to  insure 

tin*  rrali/alioii  of  tliOM*  imriMisfs? 
•J.     hniw  a  MM'iioii  of  a  boiu".     IjiVm'I  ami  <l«»wril>o  the  iwn*.. 
:{.     Ill  riLH- of  a   broken  iNinf.  what   \i(»ul(l  you  «1o  till  tht* 

nhysii-iaii  arrives? 
I.    SfK"<'l  any  live  l»i»nes  in  the  lawly  which  arc  nwil  a> 

lever"^,  and  •^how  how  eaeh  «ine  is  u.s*»«l. 
.'».    Kx|»lain  the  eonneetion  lM*tweeii  IiNhhI  ea]iillaries,  lynji»h 

ea)>illaries.  and  tissue  eelN. 
•i.    Kxiilain  in  full   how  the  oxyKcn  of  the  air  reaehc"  the 

tissue»«. 
7.    What  are  the  ]»arlH  of  a  nerve  tihre?    What  i^  the  esx*n 

tial  |»art'; 
s.     Whatniean>  would   you  resort  to   in  the  olVorl  to  restore 

one  who  hasfainte'l'.' 

I.  The  nuiin  purixise  in  teaching  physiology- 
shoidd  be  U)  have  the  student  receive  tnat  benent 
fn>m  this  subject  which  it  can  give  by  virtue  of  its 
being  a  natural  science  ;  that  is,  the  scientific  pro- 
cedure of  the  mind  in  accpiiring  truth  and  the 
mental  discipline  incident  to  genuine  scientific 
studv.  Incidentallv  it  oujght  to  give  the  student 
much  valuable  information  of  a  physiological- 
anatomical  nature,  much  of  which  maV  Ije  nect^s- 
sary  in  undersUmding  hygienic  laws. 

The  best  method  t^)  accomplish  the  main  pur- 
pf)Si>  is  to  mak(*  as  nmch  of  the  instruction  as  i>os- 
sible  upon  actual  materials  or  experiments,  and 
So  enable  the  student  to  make  his  own  observa- 
tions and  arrive  at  concltisions  verified  by  himself. 

:►.  In  case  of  a  bn^ken  lK)ne,  the  best  thing  to  d«» 
till  the  sui"geon  arrives  is  to  place  the  member  con- 
taining tiie  fracturi'  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as 
I)nRsibTe  to  avoid  further  t<'aring  of  muscles  or  ves- 
si'ls,  and  then  to  attempt  by  pmperly  pulling  upon 
the  lx>ne,  when  this  is  p«>ssible,  to  induce  the 
brrjken  ends  to  me<'t  agjiin  in  their  proper  posi 
tion.  lx>fore  the  swelling  and  inflammation  set  in. 
which  often  a(M  ti»  the  ditficulty  of  "setting"  :i 
bone  later. 

4.  Most  of  the  nidveable  Ixmes  act  as  levers  that 
have  the  fulcrum  i  tixed  iK»inti  at  one  end,  the 
weight  to  U*  m<»ved  at  the  iither,  and  the  lifting 
jMi\\er  Im*! uren  tin*  t  \\«i. 
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Bones  used  in  this  way  as  levers,  are  the  radius 
I  with  its  fulcrum  at  elbow,  the  weight  at  the  hand, 
and  the  ]H»wer, — the  big  l»icopt«  muscle. — inserted 
l)etween  the  two,  abi»ut  an  inch  or  more  from  lh«' 
inner  edge  of  elbow-,  the  tihUi^  the  ffmnr,  the 
Umiurvs.  The  bones  of  the  ankle  and  l«Hit  form 
t«>gether  a  \v\qi  of  a  diffen-nt  order.  In  this  lever 
the  fulcrum  (.^standing  on  toes)  is  on  the  hall  of 
the  fo<»t.  the  power  is  applied  on  the  het'I-lxme.  the 
oscalcancuni,  wht^re  the  tendon  .\chillcs  is  inserted 
and  the  weight  of  the  b<xly  is  b«*twerii  the  two 
resting  on  tht'  a.*«tragalns. 

'».  Th»»n:  is  no  din*ct  connect  ion  lH-tw<*en  h|o4Ki 
capillaries  an<l  Ivmph  capillaries.  Tin*  liiiuid  jwrt 
of  the  blooil  soaks  thn.tigh  the  walls  of  the  buxMl 
capillaries  and  then  hat  lies  freely  thr  tissues.  In 
among  the  tissues  it  is  collected  in  crevices  Ixi- 
tween  tissue  cells  or  in  funnel-sha]X'd  lymph  cap- 
illaries, both  of  which  avenues  linallv  lead  to 
larger  and  larger  lymph  vessels  until  by  means  of 
the  thoracic  duct  the  lymph  is  again  returned  to 
the  left  subclavian  vein. 

t\.  The  oxygen  of  the  aii  reaches  the  tissues  in 
the  following  steps: 

(a)  Hy  movements  of  the  chest  the  air  is 

drawn  into  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs. 
'  b  '  Here  the  oxygen  ( like  all  gas<»s  un<ler 
similar  circumstances)  is  al)s«>rl)e«l  by 
the  liquid  plasma  of  the  blofMi. 
'c)  The  haemogi<»bin  of  the  red  corpuscles 
combines  with  the<)xyj!en  jMissc^d  into 
the  plasma,  until  all  the  haemoglobin 
is  thus  used  up  and  the  plasma  hits 
dissolvwi  all  it  can  hold. 
id  I  It  is  then  carried  by  the  bl«K)d  stream 
t-<»  the  capillaries  among  the  tissues. 
Here  the  oxygen  in  the  ])lasma  passes 
into  lynipli  surn Minding  the  tissues, 
frrmi  which  lymph  the  tissues  them- 
selves linally  si'cui-e  the  oxygen. 
.\s  soon  as  the  i)lasma  of  the  blood  has 
lj«'gun  to  jrive  up  most  of  its  abscirlKMl 
oxygen,   the  h:emoglobin  in  the  red 
corpuwles  gives  its  stored  oxygrn  to 
the  plasnui,  and  by  it  is  ])ass<Mi  to  th<' 
lymph,  from  which  the  ti.^.sue  cells  at 
last  secure  it. 
7.  The  parts  •)f  a  nervr'  tiU-r  an-  :  Thepriiniiivr 
>heath,  the  medullary  coat,  and  the  axis  cylinder. 
The  important  part  is  ihe  axis  cylinder. 

S.  The  most  desirable  thing  to  do  to  restore  (Mie 
who  has  fainted,  is  to  induce  proj>er  n>]>iration. 
The  lons«'ning  of  the  clothing,  if  necessiiry.  the 
access  of  fresh  air  and  possilily  a  dash  of  cold"  wat(.'r 
in  the  face,  t^)  start  brc^athing,  will  usually  su thee 
to  restnn*  consciousness. 
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1.  (.'<>m]mrc  811(1  (■oiitrii*>t  lulditinn  mifl  iiinlti)»liiiiti«>ii  ninl 
m»ik»;  two  prohloin^  In  encli  Miltablr  for  tirsr  ynir  jm- 
I»iN. 

•J.  Show  how  th«'  M'l-oinl  vi'iir  iiuiiib<T  work  dillVrs  fnnii 
that  of  tin.'  lirsl  yrur. 

:\.  If  thr  fon- whei'ls 'of  a  wiiKoii  U*  fmir  i«-i-i  jn  iliaiiu'tcr 
an<l  th«'  hind  wJi«rl>  fiv*.-  ft-t-t,  how  iininy  nion-  n-voln- 
tioiiMwill  ihr  former  innki'  tliaii  iht-  iHttrr  in  iroiiiK  a 
iiiilf".' 

t.     Kxphiin  as  to  chis-s   taking  tlic  work   for  thi-   tir>it  tiinr. 

•y.    Wliat  Is  till"  sjiU'fif  a  <'nf>f  whii'h  contains  m*  many  •■nbic 

fret  a-  a   1k)X  >  ft    ;5  in.   lonu.  ;J  ft.  wi«lr  ainl  'j'lt.  7  in.  . 
<|i'i'l». 

<■.    'Vhv  ni|ia('ily  of  n   cuMral  «-|st«'rn  is  7I.<»»h  ru,  in. ;  how  ' 

miiny  s«^.  n.  in  the  bottom  of  it?    Whut  is  tin*  bMiKth  , 

of  th<>  rliauonal  of  one  side?  i 


7.  DiMMiw  the  fiindummtal  j>rinri|df s  <if  arlthmotii*  lu  their 
rrhit ion*' ti>  common  fraotionv.    To  di'cimul  fractioiih. 

H.  When  may  thinL's  be  com )»ttn ••!'.'  How?  niu«'trHto  the 
lir^-t  iiit'thod.    Thc'^.'cond. 

1.  Addition  and  Multiplication  art*  alike,  in 
that  they  are  processes  by  which  the  sums  of  nuni- 
l>ers  may  Ix*  fotnid.  In  Addition,  however,  the 
numlvrs  need  not  Ih»  the  same,  while  in  Multipli- 
cation, some  nundH»r  nnist  Ik*  taken  a  number  <»f 
times:  or.  from  a  little  different  standiwint.  the 
ad('ends  must  all  l>e  the  same.  In  Addition  the 
mind  thinks  of  the  nKjuinnl  result  as  obtained  by 
the  C(»mbined  vahie  of  tw<i  or  more  numbers, 
whether  they  have  the  same  numerical  value  or 
different.  In  Mutiplicatinn  the  mind  thinks  of 
the  rtMjuin-d  result  as  obtained  by  the  combined 
value  of  the  samt?  number  taken  a  certain  numlx^r 
of  times.  Since  the  first  year's  work  deals  with 
ninnU^rs  and  their  n-lations  from  1  to  U)  inclusive, 
problems  for  the  first  year  iti  the.«?e  pn)Ces.se8  must 
ixj  such  as  these:  1.  Marv  has  four  buttons  <»n 
her  cloak   and  five  on   her  dre.^^s  ;  how  manv  but- 

*      

tons  has  Mary  on  her  cloak  and  dress?  -.  Two 
little  girls  have  thnn*  cards  each  :  how  many  canls 
have  they  together. 

2.  The  second  year  number  work  deals  >sith 
mon'  numl)ers  and  with  larger  numlx^rs  than  tloes 
tlie  th-st  year.  It  iticludesthe  nund)*^rs  taught  in 
the  first*  year  in  their  ndations  to  the  numbi»rs 
taught  in  the  secon«l  year,  while  of  course  the 
numlvr  work  of  the  first  ye;ir  can  onlv  involve 
tlie  relations  Ix-tween  the  numln'rs  tauglil  in  that 
year.  During  the  .«econd  year  pu]>ils  an*  l>etter 
able  t<»  deal  with  fractional  relations  than  in  tin- 
first  ;  they  ciin  also  Ik'  brou;:ht  to  see  the  abstract 
idea  in  numlxTs  a  little  better  and  numliers  an* 
dealt  with  a  little  more  with  this  idea  in  view.    . 

r,.  4  V.S.  141<)-n<».  fi^et  the  fon*  wheel  travels  in 
onei-evolution  ;  or  rj.r>t»«^  iwt. 

.")X'J.  14H)=no.  feet  the  hind  wln-el  travels  in 
one  revolution  :  or  l.VTOS  feet. 

r»2S<)  ■■l2.r><M>4  — no.  of  revohition-  fon-  wheel 
makes  in  traveling  one  mile. 

.Vj.so -:  l."i.7o>i.  no.  nf  R»v(»lutit»n>  hind  wheel 
makes  in  traveling  one  mil*-. 

ryjsi) :  vj.oinA    n-j.2i    . 
rcso  :  i.').7os  r  :;:;•;, i:;.  . 

I>ifference--7«).0S.  the  numlKTof  revolutions  the 
fore  whwd  makes  more  than  the  hind  wheel  in 
going  1  mile. 

\.  In  subtracting  27> 4  from  »ij;>(>,  \  units  can  not 
Ix*  subtracted  from  0  units,  but  we  can  make  onr 
of  the '!  tens  into  ten   units,  then   \  units  from  10 
units  leaves  as  a  ri'mainderii  units.     Since  we  have 
made  im its  of  one  of  the  three  tens,  theix'  are  i' 
tens  left,     s  tens  can  not  W'  subtracted  from  2  tens 
but  we  can  chanije  one  of  the  2  hundreds  into  10 
tens  and  this  added  to  the  2  tens  gives  12  tens, 
from  which  if  we  subtract  s  tens,  I  tens  will  r«'- 
niain.     Since  we  have  made  one  of  the  2  hundreds 
into  tens  there  is  1  hundred  left.     7  htindreds  can 
not  be  subtracti'd   from  1   hundred,  but   we  can 
change  one  of  the  ('*  thon.«ands  to  10  hundreds  and 
these  added  to  the  1  hundred  gives  11  hundreds. 
7  himdreds  subtracted  from   1 1   hundreds  leaves  a 
remainder  of    4   hundreds.      Since    we   made    10 
hundn'dF>  from   f»ne  of  the  r>  thousands  there  n-- 
main  T)  thousands.     2  tln)usands  subtracted  from 
5  thous;inds  leaves   a  ix*mainder  of  :\  thousands. 
Then^forc  we  have  as  a  n'main<ier  .'J  thousiuids,  4 
hundnrds,  4  tt*ns  and  ♦'»  units,  or  :U4(i. 
5.  The  dimensions  of  the  box  in  inches  aiv — '.»'.» 
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inches  lonjjr,  34>  inches  wide  and  31  inches  deep. 
The  product  of  the  tliree  dimensions  is  110484, 
which  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  box. 
The  cube  root  of  1104^4=48—.  Then  one  side  of 
the  rociuired  cube  is  48 —  inclies,  or  4 —  feet. 

G.  It  the  capacity  of  a  cubical  cistern  is  74088 
cubic  inclies,  one  side  of  it  is  the  cube  root  of  74088 
or  41'.  Then  its  bottom  has  in  it  42x42  square 
inches,  or  170)4  square  inches  or  12}  square  feet. 

The  length  of  the  diagonal  of  one  side  =421     2 
or  ri\K'MiS. 

.  •  .  the  lenjjth  ni  the  diagonal  is  oi».:J88  inches 
or  4  feet,  ll.:i88  inches. 

7.  If,  by  the  "Fundamental  Principles  of  Arith- 
metic "  are  meant  the  principles  of  addition,  mul- 
tiplication, subtraction  and  uivision,  we  might  sav 
that  onlv  like  fractions  can  be  added  or  subtracted; 
i.  e.,  they  must  have  the  same  denominator  or  a 
common'  name.  Likewise  in  multiplication  and 
division  ;  the  multiplier  beaiv  the  sjmie  relation 
U)  1  that  the  product  d<.H?s  U>  the  nmltiplicand ; 
and  the  quotient  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
dividend  that  1  bears  to  the  divisor.  Then,  of 
course,  if  the  multiplier  is  a  fraction  the  prf)duct 
will  be  less  than  tlie  multiplicand,  and  if  the  divi- 
sor is  less  than  1,  then  the  (juotient  must  be 
greater  than  the  dividend.  These  same  principles 
hold  equally  well  for  decimal  fractions,  and  the 
relations  are  exactly  the  same. 

s.  It  would  seem  from  the  question  that  the  per- 
son making  it  had  in  mind  thnt  there  are  two  ways 
of  comparing  things.  If  we  should  take  this  view 
wc  would  say  that  any  two  things  may  l)e  com- 
])ared;  for  we  can  include  under  comparison,  con- 
tnist  also,  and  then  any  two  objects  mav  have  their 
likcnesst\s  and  differences  spoken  of.  ftut,  under  a 
little  closer  scrutiny  of  the  question  with  relation 
to  number,  we  would  say  that  only  like  tilings  can 
l)e  c<.»nipared.  For  example,  two  lines  may  be  com- 
pared a.«  to  length;  i.e.,  they  may  have  a  connnon 
measure  by  which  we  may  find  their  relations,  or 
they  may  have  no  common  measure  of  a  definite? 
length;  i.e.,  the  common  measure  is  .»*omething 
infinitely  short  and  therefore  the  relation  is  theo- 
retical. 

Book  Revlews. 

ELEKENTABT  KETEOBOLOOT.    By  WilUam  Korris 

Davis.  Boston :  Oinn  ft  Co.  XI.  355  pages.  Price  $2.50. 
ELEKENTABT  KETEOBOLOOT  for  High  Schools  and 

Colleges.    By  Frank  Waldo.    Cincinnati:   American 

Book  Co.    378  pages.    Price  $1.50. 

The  HeiH>rt  of  the  Conference  on  Geography  to 
the  Committee  of  Ten  recommends  meteorology, 
*  a  siKvialized  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena,'* 
a.'^  a  proiHjr  link  in  the  chain  of  geographic  studies, 
"t4wx'  offered  bv  schools  prepared  to  do  so  prop- 
erly, as  an  electfve  in  the  later  high  school  years." 
Several  difiiculties  8t»em  to  lie  in  the  way  of  cjirry- 
ing  out  this  recommendation  :  first,  the  scarcity  of 
(•om])etent  teachers  ;  second,  the  lack  of  time  and 
apparatus,  and  third,  the  want  of  a  suitable  text- 
hook.  Two  l>ooks  are  before  us  which  may  claim 
to  supi)lv  the  last  deficiency.  Professor  Davis' 
hook  IS  characterized  by  fullness  of  stat<;ment  and 
<liscussion.  The  autllor  seems  to  have  spared 
neither  labor  nor  typ<»  in  the  effort  to  supply  in 
print  tlu»se  explanations  and  discussions  wliicKthe 
ilitliculty  of  the  subject  demands,  and  a  good 
teacher  would  give  orally,  and  to  anticipate  at 


every  point  the  wants  of  the  student  and  of  the 
teacher  not  specially  prepared  for  the  work.  In 
this  attempt  tne  book  is  successful  beyond  almost 
all  other  scientific  t<;xt-books  with  wliich  we  are 
acquainted.  In  its  field  it  occupies  the  same  place 
which  Martin's  ** Human  Body"  does  in  pnysi- 
ology,  and  that  is  siiying  a  great  deal.  The  studfent 
who' wishes  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  modern  meteorology  so  far  as  that  is  possi- 
ble, and  to  learn  how  very  far  we  still  are  from 
the  bottom  of  many  of  them,  may  open  liis  Dayis 
with  assurance  that  it  will  do  for  him  all  that  any 
text-book  can  do.  Whatever  is  known  is  statecl 
clearly  and  without  reserve  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
latest  discovery.  There  is  no  suppression  of  difii- 
culties, no  slurring  of  hard  points  by  half-state- 
ments in  the  interest's  of  making  an  easy  book. 
The  very  complex,  scientific  problems  whicli 
abound  in  this  subject  are  frauKly  presented  as 
such  ;  they  are  turned  over  and  over  and  looked 
at  from  every  possible  side  and  are  returned  to 
again  and  asam  as  new  facts  arc  brought  out 
which  tlirow  light  upon  them.  There  is  not  a  dog- 
matic stMitence  in  the  lxK>k  ;its  whole  atmosphere  is 
that  of  full  and  free  discu&fion.  It  comes  very  near 
to  being  an  ideal  scientific  text- book.  Whether  it 
is  a  suitable  t«xt-book  for  high  schools  is  another 
question.  It  is  a  large  book  or.*^"3<>  pages,  each  con- 
tiiining  about  .'hX)  words  and  equivalent  to  nearly 
rHK)  pages  of  ordinary  text-book  size.  To  read  that 
amount  of  easy  reading  is  no  holiday  tAsk,  and  the 
picture  of  an  attack  upon  it  made  6y  an  ordinary 
high  school  class,  whose  time  is  divided  between 
tliat  and  three  or  lour  other  subject*  is  not  without 
its  humorous  aspect.  Again,  the  thorough-going 
nature  of  the  discussion  leads  into  very  deep  water 
from  which  only  a  vigorous  and  undaunted  mind 
can  hoi)e  to  e6cai)e  without  asphyxiation.  We 
have  had  the  pleasun^  of  conducting  a  class  whose 
avenige  gnule  was  al)out  that  of  good  high  school 
gniduates,  througli  a  large  part  of  this  W)ok  (the 
term  was  not  long  enough  to  finish  it).  The  result 
was  satisfactory,  tlie  stronger  students  certainly  did 
touch  IxHtom  in  a  great  many  places  and  came  out 
with  clear  bn-ath  ;  and  the  weakest  got  an  impres- 
sion they  will  never  forget  of  what  a  scientific 
problem  Is,  and  of  the  metlKKl  by  which  it  must  be 
solved,  if  at  all.  We  have  vet  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  high  school  which  we  would  advise  t^* 
try  the  same  experiment. 

Professor  Waldo  seems  to  have  followed  a  plan 
in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  that  of  Professor 
Davis.  The  one  book  is  as  remarkable  for  its  con- 
densation as  the  other  for  its  expansion.  It  is  not 
that  it  omits  details  or  introduces  fewer  topics; 
the  contrary  is  the  fact.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
in  it  fifty  t<jpics  discussed  and  illustrate(l  which 
are  absent  or  only  incidentally  alluded  to  in  Pro- 
fessor Davis'  hook.  It  is  a  concentrated  encyclo- 
pedia of  meteorological  observations.  A  little  of 
everything  and  tliat  little  the  essence  seems  to  be 
the  rule.  To  execute  such  a  plan  three  things 
were  necessary ;  the  liberal  use  of  maps  and  charts 
which  show  upon  one  page  what  would  require 
many  pages  of  text,  conciseness  of  verbal  statement 
and  a  certain  dogmatism  of  tone.  The  author  has 
accomplished  his  purpose  with  great  skill.  He  is 
a  master  of  condensed  statement.  Such  sentences 
as  the  following  abound:  "The  average  extreme 
oscilliation  or  amplitude  of  the  temperature  during 
the  year,  increases  with  tlie  latitude  and  towards 
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THB  INLAND  EDUCATOR.— Advertliemena. 

A  Story  of  Success. 


'J*HE  history  of  the  Monarch  is  an  interesting  story  —  it's  a  story  of 
success.  In  1891  the  Monarch  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.  was  a  lusty  infant. 
In  that  year  35  men  were  employed  and  1 50  bicycles  were  made  and 
sold.  This  good  seed  of  an  excellent  product,  planted  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  unlimited  capital  and  unsurpassed  facilities,  nurtured  by  sound  judg- 
ment, progressive  business  methods  and  a  policy  of  liberal  and  judicious 
adverti^mg,  has  in  the  short  period  of  six  years  multiplied  three  hun- 
dredfold. The  infant  of  but  yesterday  is  the  giant  of  today.  The  ex- 
periment of  1891  is  the  unparalleled  success  of  1896.  The  35  men  and 
150  wheels  have  tfiis  year  been  increased  to  1200  employees  and  40,000 
high  grade  bicycles  which  have  been  marketed  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world,  aggregating  a  business  of  $2,000,000.00. 

This  growing  greatness  enables  us  to  give  still  better  value  to  our 
patrons.  Our  new  models  are  nearer  perfection  than  ever,  the  best  the 
trinity  of  mechanical  skill,  excellence  of  material  and  the  finest  equipped 
bicycle  factory  in  the  world  can  produce.  Your  1897  mount  should  be 
a  McMiarch,  a  standard  wheel  with  a  recc^nized  value  and  a  known 
success.  «  Don't  buy  the  indifferent  product  of  a  probable  failure  whose 
guarantee  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  Buy  a  Mon- 
arch, guaranteed  by  our  immense  success,  unequalled  and  unapproach- 
ed,  and  backed  up  with  a  paid-up  capital  and  surplus  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars. 

Ride  a  Monarch  and  Keep  in  Front. 

Monarch  Cycle  M'f  g.  Co., 

Chicago,  ^Sm\  San  Francisco, 


New  York, 


Toronto. 


When  writing  to  adverlisere  pleue  me&lioD  The  Isi^and  Educatob. 
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Ott$'  Little  Book  Tor  Zitth-   FolfcM. 


by  W.  e.  OtOSBV. 


ByCARE  Svo,,  UoAKiid,  lOa  I'agkp,  30  Cekts. 

DKSORIPTION: 
•OSS.  Tin-  Look  LoriKir^tM  «f  wveHty-<fif(Iil  Beleclions: 

Tliirty-tlmv  jinxes  of  nrnpt  work  {rtriicat imting),tKo  of  tvbii-h  area 
('i>i-*>.  iiini  rivi'.  fruit,  fl'iwfr  tuid  number  fmnsR. 

I'iAy  -ix  jiugtw  sirt*  in  a  larg*-,  l)o!(l  tyi»?,givinB  su)Uib)i>  iut>tntctinti  ii 
iui:.  iii.wlly  with  n'fi-rc-iioe  In  UftUiro  mndy — an^mliJ^  plantB.  ele,  TowunJ  Uie 
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A  Day's  Bambt^e  ix  the  Land  of  Ikving. 

WAI.TKR  W    STllRJis, 


TiiEiiK  mv  [loints  along  the  ninge  of  hitl^  '. 
lying  iiiirlh  of  the  "  Paliwidt's"  ami  j^kirt- 
iiig  till-  wrst  shore  of  the  Huilsoii  liiver,  I 
fnuii  which  the  t-yo  may  take  in  a  scene  ! 
rincly  .'^urpasiseii  in  historic  and  romantic  . 
iuliTi'st  liy  any  other  in  our  fountry.  To  ! 
stiiiul  iijKni  one  of  thesL- elevations  on  a  fresh 
Rumn 


■iilgt;  at  Xyiick-<in-the-Ihnlsi)i 
)Uin.i;  the  ex]p.'insion  in  the  river 
.■  ■■arly  settlers  ealled  Tajipan  Zee. 
i  ihr  lonily  wtivani  lie  in  .-^ight.  now  aiii- 
i;Uvil  with  crafts  of  every  sort,  from  cat-boat 
1  full  rigged  schooner  and  hrig,  and  from  the 
nsy  Clustering  tug  to  the  jiahitial  steiimer. 
i  )n  :i  eiTtain  day  early  in  this  century,  an 
liM'rver  at  this  point  might  have  seen  u 
trange  looking  vessel  nt  whose  iieim  stood 
ioliert  Fulton— advance  agent  of  the  end- 
's- liaiinninia  that  now  paHses  from  day  to 
av.     This  odd  craft   had  neither  oar  nor 


sail,  and  yet  surely  though  sl<)wly  i)Iowed 
her  way  against  the  current.  Two  centuries 
earlier  still,  the  Dutchman's  'Half  Moon," 
a  pioneer  on  the  grandest  river  in  the  workl. 
had  tacked  her  zig-zag  course  u]i  among  th'- 
highlands,  arousing  eomhined  fear  and  ad- 
niinition  among  the  natives  along  the  shon;. 

Another    turn   of 

"  J^'^0'y:fJ  the  kaleidoscope 
<r  '■  ;'■■  '<  '  shows  us  the  ■■Vul- 
ture"— fit  nanii.' — 
carrying  Benedict 
.\rnoId  away  from 
liistR'ason  toC'lin- 
ton,  antt  to  in- 
famy. 

Across  the  river, 
ninges  of  hills  rise 
hy  gentle  undula- 
tions towanl    the 
east,   and    among 
them,  along  the  eastern  shore,  we  could  lo- 
'  eate   numerous    towns   and    villages.       im 
j  Yonkers  to  Sing  Sing. 

Crossing  the  river  hy  ferry,  we  lander,  at 

Tarrytown,  named  "we  are  told,  in  for  mr 

j  day.",  Iiy  the  good  house-wives  of  the  adja- 

'  cent  country,  from  the  inveterate  prfipensity 

of  their  husbands  to  linger  about  the  village 

I  tavern  on  market  days."     Irving  has  thrown 

the  halo  of  romance  over  all  this  region.  anc| 

though  modern  life  has  largely  oblitenited 

I  traces  of  quaiiitness  that  must  have  eharac- 

I  terizeil  the  ohl  Dutch  burg,  still  we  gazed 
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(urinu^ly  lit  till' few  surviving, old-far^hiuiied,  hood  in  (inijuriiijr  iifi  stories  to  explain  the 
stone  lioiiscs  :ft!t'n  liore  and  tliei-e.  carefully  |  iiiysterioiis  disiiiiiK'siraiico.  Hut  wi'  liave 
wliilcHawhe'l,  with  small,  (lecvvsL't  windows,  j  s(;arcfly  licHcved  that  we  might  *.'nioy  tht- 
with  doors  hung  in  two  sections — im  upper  |  nire  picasun-  of  strolling  along  thi-se  same 
and  a  lower,  and  with  the  rear  iiiofs  sloping  |  roads, swing  the  hridgc  whcro  the  pedagogue 
almost  to  the  ground.  The  streets  of  the  |  driipi>ed  out  of  the  story,  visiting  the  chureh 
original  town  wind  now  this  way,  now  that,  where  the  singing  schools  were  held,  and 
!i^  if  following  the  original  line  of  the  early  '  wandering  aliont  the  hurying  ground  where 
ro^iilwiiy.  .  the  rustics  wen-  wont  to  gather  on  Sabhath, 

I  liefore  and  after  mi'cling. 
j       After  leaving  the  iiavemeiits  of  Tanytinvn, 
I  we  came  ujion  a  ,-iuburban  roail  that  winds 
■  among    the    nmst    picturesipie   hills,     "A 
'  drowsy,  dreamy  inlliiencc."  as   Irving  stiys, 
1  jHTvades  "'this  si-'inesten-dglen"  on  a  wami 
I  -lune  day.  and  made  us  guess,  as  we  learne«l 
hy   ini)uiry.  that   we   had   entert-d    Sleepy 
Hollow.     A  small  luiiok."  with  Just  murmur 
i-mmgli  to  lull  <iue  to  ivpose,"  npi)K'd  along 
l>y  the  road-siiie,  pnseutly   widening  into 
a    pond  skirted  with   ancient  weeping-wil- 
lows.    The  oltl  mill  an.l  the  l.ridgi'  are  Gear 
j  by.  and  just   heyond  staiuls  the  old  Dutch 
ehureh.     The  stone  wall^  an'  still  in  g4iod 
I   prest'rvalion,  though  uver  the  iloor  a  stone 
set  in  the  solid  masonry  cif  the  wall   Itears 
else  appears  modern  enough,  but  it  .,  the  inscription — 
will  Im-  yet  many  a  year  before  the  romantic  ;  "Erected  by  Fntl.-iick  Piiillips  and 

charm    will   he  g-me  fn.m    these    hills  and  ;  OUlnunneViiti  Cortlnnd.  bis  wife,  iCfii." 

vales,  once  the  fancied  retreat  of  wicked  I  Thirty-tlin-e  years,  ihen.  befon' Washington 
wit'-hcs  and  uncanny  goblins.  !  was  born,  sixty  yeai-s  befoit-  l-'ii'Uch  iwisiics- 

\Ve  have  all  lingered  over  the  delightful  siiins  in  the  i^t.  Lawrence  an.l  the  (IhJo  val- 
■■sketches,"  [lerennial  .-iprings  whose  humor  leys  yielded  to  the  Knglish,  seventy-seven 
n<ver  run>i  dry;  we  know  Ichaliod  Crane  so  I  years  before  the  eolonii's  rennuiuid  their 
well  that  we  arc  almost  on  speaking  terms  [  allegiance  to  British  Riyalty,  did  the  Duteh 
with  him:  we  reniunilK-r  his  njarvdous  I  denizens  of  .'^leejiy  Hollnw,  wurship  in  the 
learning  and  tiie  wonder  that  followed  hiiu  old  stone  chuR-h;  very  much,  ilimbtless,  as 
as  an  itincmnt  pedagogue  "boarding  iiiuud."  i  they  did  at  the  tinicof  whicli  Irving  writCi', 
We  have  smiled  over  that  description  of  the  .  and  very  mu<-h  as  they  do  to-ilay. 
singing    school     with     Ichabod's    sipieakv  Tpon  three  sidi-s  of  ihc  saen:d  structure 

voi<v  thai  -■..nl.l  he  heard  hall  a  mile  away,      shi-p  the  foiv-fat hers. 

We  know  the  talc  of  his  love,  his  rln.ani  of  ,  "Where  ln'iivei-  ilie  turf  iu  many  a  luolderiiig 
H-calthat  ihehomeof  his.swiN'the:ir(,  Katrina  I  lieai)," 

Van  Tas-el,  his  burly  rival,  the  courtship.  ;  though  closely  about  the  rhurch  the  rounded 
and  the  famous  midnight  ride  when  (iuu-  i  mounds  have  long  ago  fallen  back  tt>  level 
powder  and  the  schoolmaster  were  imi-sued  earth,  and  large  trees  are  aging  wlien>  once 
hy  thclK'adlcss  horseman.  We  have  even  weiv open  graves.  Nearly  all  theolder  head- 
joined   with   the  denizens  of  the  neighbor-  j   stones  are  made  from  the   native  red  s,inil- 
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atozt^'many  of  theuj  being  so  weather-worn 
and  moBS-covered  that  the  inacriptione  an; 
scarcely  traceable.  Those  which  we  could 
make  out  were  quaint  enough,  and  kept  us 
interested  for  a  longtime. 

"John  Yurka,  died  1792,  ^ed  74  years. 
Reader,  behold  as  you  pass  by, 

As  I  urn  now,  so  you  shall  be, 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me." 

"John  Van  Wart,  died  1811. 

AfHictiona  sore  long  time  1  bore, 
Phyaieians  were  in  \-aiu, 
"nil  death  did  seize  and  <.~iod  did  please 
To  ease  me  of  my  pain." 

"Iiiphaeni    Zohtinnes.  Geboren  l"3fl,  Overleeden 


It  seems  to  have  been  as  true  then  as  now 
that  only  the  good  found  j-est  in  our  ceme- 
teries, for  the  epitaphs  we  saw  all  expressed 
sentiments  of  the  deepest  piety, 

Irving  himself  has  lain  here  since  1859, 
his  burial  place  being  marked  by  a  modest 
slab  of  white  marble, 

Just  north  of  Sleepy  Hollow  stands  a 
simple  monument  by  the  roadside,  showing 
the -Hpot  where thcEnglish spy,  Major  Andre, 
was  captured  by  three  American  patriots. 
Almost  opposite,  on  the  west  shore,  is  the 
place  where  he  and  Arnold  bad  met,  to 
negotiate  the  treason;  while  a  little  farther 
to  the  south,  but  also  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  is  the  old  Dutch  village  of  Tappau 
where  Andre  was  taken  fur  trial  iind  execu- 


1 


"  Hen.'  lycH  the  body  of  ^iber  -Uki^r.     Was  born 
IWS,  who  departed  thia  lifeJuly  the2<S,  1771." 

"Wm.  Van  Wod. 

Life'e  uncertain,  death  ia  aure, 

Sin's  the  wound,  and  Chriat'a  the  uure." 

"Let  man  but  read  these  sculptured  torobstoiies 

Hero  fix  his  ihoughfc'  and  then  l>e  vain  no  more." 


tion.  The  stone  house  which  Waehiogton 
occupied  as  headquarters  ul  that  time,  is 
still  standing,  and  the  place  of  execution  ia 
indicated  by  a  low  but  massive  granite  stone 
placed  there  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late 
Cyrus  W.  Field  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Field  maintained  that  Andre  was  a 
martyr  to  his  cause,  dying   nobly   in   the 


5S 
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serviiH'  of  his  country,  itiid  thut  his  ilenth, 
miidc  nioiv  imtln'tii'  by  thi-  csciiiic  of  tlie 
guilty  Arnfild.jiistifitHi  t ho  honor  ufamemo- 
rinl.  Bui  thero  v-vrv  thosi-  who  bogged  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Field,  smtl  who  expressed 
tlieir  Pintiiuents  by  liloiving  up  the  moiiu- 
iiii'iit  shortly  iifter  its  ereetion. 

^Ir.  Field  promiitly  restored  it,  and  it  was 
as  iiriini|itly  demolished;  but  with  ehanictcr- 
isiie  persistence  tlie  greivt  jimnioti'V  of  the 
first  Atliintic  eable  tried  again,  and  the  third 
monument  is,  1  believe,  still  standing.  Thus 
arc  the  historic  and  the  romantic  <dosely 
Memled  in  this  iiictunwque  region. 

Sonic  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Tarry- 
town,  nestling  iimong  the  <lense  foliage  or  a 
sheltered  eove.  stands  Sunnyside.  Irving 
had  s]icnt  a  lew  years  in  f^jiain,  as  the  Anier- 
iean  minister  to  that  eountry,  Imt  in  !84G 
he  came  home  to  retire,  (or  the  rest  <)f  his 
life,  to  iliis  cuKV  retreat. 

The  appi'ariniee  of  the  house  is  suflieiently 
pieturcsiiiie  in  itself — rustic  in  its  simidieity, 
mantled  with  ivy,  surrounded  by  a  lawn 
and  walks  that  reach  to  the  water's  edge — 
but  it  is  the  insepanible  association  with  the 
name  of  Irving  that  renders  it  doubly  inter- 
esting. Then,  theiv  is  another  charm  still, 
for  Sunnvside  is  verily  the  former  home  of 
old  lialtus  Van  Tassel. 

It  was  hero  thit  the  amorous  Ieh.'vl>od  and 
his  borrowed  steed.  Gunpowder,  drew  rein 
on  a  certain  autumnal  ovenin;:  long  ago.  in 
resjionsc  to  an  invitation  to  attenti  a  ■■  i|uilt- 
ing  frolic."  This  home  lind  been  the 
scene  of  his  dream  for  months  past  as 
he  •' pictured  to  himself  every  roast- 
ing i>ig  running  about  with  a  puil- 
ding  in  his  belly  and  an  apjAe  in  his 
mouth;  the  pigeons  snugly  put  to  bed 
in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucki.'d  in 
with  a  coverlet  of  crust;  the  geese 
swimming  in  their  own  gravy;"  and 
all  this  wealtji  of  bounty  to'be  dis- 


pensed -by  the  delieate  little  dimpled  hand 
of  Katrina  Van  Tasst-I." 

It  was  from  this  very  jilaee,  at  the  "  witch- 
ing time  of  night,  that  Ichabod,  heavy- 
luiirted  an<l  crestfallen,  pursued  his  travel 
homewards"  among  the  hills  towani 
i^leepy  Hollow.  It  was  this  Van  Tassel 
homestead,  around  which  Irving  has  woven 
this  matchless  legend,  that  he  puirhased  an<l 
converted  into  Sunnyside.  It  was  hither, 
during  the  bust  twelve  yoai-s  of  Ids  life,  thai 
his  charming  hospitality  drew  an  fver- 
widening  circle  of  admiring  and  affectionate 
friends.  Andhere  our  day's  ranild<>  must  end. 

As  we  turned  homeward  stmie  one  of  the 
party  recalleil  the  lines  of  Lowell: 
What!  In'ing?  Tlirice  welcome,  warm  heart  anJ 

fine  brain, 
Yoti  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from  Spain, 
And  the  gravcBt  Bneet  hunior  that  ever  were  there 
Since  C^rvantea  uet  deatti  in  his  geutle  despair. 

But  allow  me  to  speak  what  I  honestly  teel, — 
To  a  tnie  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele, 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill, 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and 

good- will. 
Mix  well,  and  while  stirring,  hnm  o'er  as  a  spell. 
The  '  line  old  English  Gentleman,'  simmer  it  well, 
Sweetenjusi  to  yourown  private  liking,  then  strain. 
That  only  the  finest  and  cleareat  remain. 
Let  it  stand  o«t  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 
From  the  warm  laKV  sun  loityring  down  throunh 

green  leaves. 
And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly  de- 


r  Yankee— 
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Pedagogicajj  Sigxificance  of  Attention. 


KLIZABETH  K.  rKRRY. 


Tin-:  sul)jiMt  of  attention  is  of  prime  ini- 
l)ortaiKe  to  the  teacher.  There  can 
be  no  teaching  without  the  attention  of  the 
pupils.  No  douht  every  teacher  realizes 
this,  l»ut  perhai>s  often  in  such  a  vague  way 
tlial  slie  does  not  make  sufficient  effort  to 
iraiu  it,  or  does  not  know  how  to  gain  it,  and 
so  lier  work  fails  in  its  jmrpose;  L  e.,  to  de- 
velop in  tlie  pupils  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion which  is  al)Solutelv  necessarv  to  sue- 
ci'ssful  work. 

A  psychological  study  of  attention  should 
sli(>w  the  teacher  what  attention  is,  its  value, 
the  ronditions  which  make  it  possilile,  the 
rtlative  advantages  of  the  different  kinds? 
nnd  liow  to  secure  attention.  This  hist  is 
most  important. 

Attention  is  a  readiness  of  the  ego  to  ap- 
]>ropriate  new  concei)t8  whose  entrance  into 
consciousness  is  expected.  It  is  an  alertness 
of  the  mind  in  some  ])articular  direction. 
Without  this  alertness  and  readiness  to  re- 
(•eiv(»  there  can  be  no  gain  of  knowledge. 
The  mind  will  be  like  a  door  closed  against 
it:  new  concepts  cannot  enter.  It  is  an  act 
of  attention  that  opens  the  door  and  lets  or 
invites  in  the  new-comers.  In  teaching  it 
is  necessarv  to  have  the  child's  mind  active 
and  ready  to  receive  the  new  thing  the 
teaeher  wishes  to  teach  him.  He  mav  be 
attentive  to  other  things  but  that  is  not  the 
point;  it  is  to  secure  his  attention  upon  this 
one  thing  at  this  time. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  make 
it  possible  or  impossible  for  the  child  to  give 
this  attention.  These  should  be  noticed. 
First,  there  may  be  in  the  schoolroom  things 
which  attract  the  attention  from  the  lesson 
to  themselves,  as  pictures,  objects  on  the 
table,  writing  on  the  board  unrelated  to  the 
lesson,  noises  in  the  room  or  outside,  etc. 
Such  hindrances  to  the  attention  should  be 
removed,  and  all  the  armap^ 
room   should  be   oond 


Second,  the  nerves  of  the  child  must  he  in 
good  condition  if  i>erfect  attenti(>n  is  given. 
The  teacher  should  see  that  thev  are  not 
over-taxed  by  too  long  continue'l  application. 
Henct^  the  importance  of  relaxation  periods 
and  recesses.  Third,  the  subject  must  be  .so 
presented  that  clear  vivid  concepts  are  ]>ro- 
duced  and  .so  attention  is  aroused,  and  then 
the  work  must  proceed  by  easy  steps  to 
avoid  confusion  of  eoncei>ts  and  so  a  weary- 
ing of  attention. 

Understanding  the  conditions  favorable 
to  attention,  the  next  <jUestion  is  how  to  get 
it,  and  what  kinds  to  work  for.  There  are 
two  general  kinds  of  attention, — involun- 
tary, that  attention  which  is  given  spontane- 
ouslv  with  no  eliort  of  the  will,  and  volun- 
tarv  attention,  in  which  the  individual 
chooses  to  attend.  As  voluntarv  attention 
necessitates  a  greater  expenditure  of  energy, 
because  of  the  willing  to  attend  and  the 
holding  of  one's  self  to  the  object  of  study, 
and  because  it  probably  does  not  give  as 
gooil  results  as  where  the  attention  arises 
from  an  interest  in  the  subject  itself,  we 
should  prefer  to  secure,  if  possible,  involun- 
tarv  attentiim.  There  are  two  kinds  of  in- 
voluntary  attention,  primitive  and  api)er- 
ceiving.  Primitive  attention  arises  from 
something  in  the  object  which  comi)els  the 
attention.  It  may  be  its  magnitude,  its 
brightness,  the  feeling  it  i)roduces,  or  the 
suddenness  of  its  appearance.  Any  of  the.«e 
qualities  may  arouse  a  curiosity  to  know 
about  the  object.  As  the  objects  studied  in' 
school  do  not  generally  possess  these  char- 
acteristics, the  teacher  (rannot  make  an  ex- 
tended use  of  this  kind  of  attention,  except 
as  it  is  found  inherent  in  all  children  as  a 
general  curiosity  to  know. 

Apperceiving  attention  has  a  wider  sig- 
nificance.    Indeed,  it  may  be  clas.sed  as  the 
"^  kind  of  attention.     Its  source  is  in 
»       A  child  may,  because  of 
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primitive  attention,  gain  some  concepts  from 
an  object.  These  concepts  blend  with  old 
concepts  and  he  begins  to  understand  the 
object.  This  understanding  produces  a 
pleasant  feeling  whicli  may  make  him  again 
attend  to  the  object.  This  attention  is  ap- 
perceiving  attention.  Once  started  it  may 
widen  and  rleepen  until  a  permanent  inter- 
est in  the  subject  is  secured.  It  is  the  kind 
of  attention  which  leads  to  su<-cessful  work 
and  important  discovery  in  any  subject. 
To  secun;  this  attention,  the  teacher  should 
have  an  interest  in  the  subject  her.<elf,  pre- 
SL'Ut  it  with  earnestness,  make  it  as  attract- 
ive as  consistent,  and,  above  all,  W*  sure 
the  work  is  perfectly  understood,  step  by 
ste}),  by  each  child.  Further  than  this  the 
teacher  can  do  little.  Pn>bably  few  ])upils 
will  develo])  this  attention  to  a  subject  for 
its  own  sake,  but  as  a  result  of  careful,  earn- 
est work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  some 
may.  Much  of  the  character  of  the  pupils 
can  be  learned  from  observing  what  things 
it  is  tr>  which  they  give  involuntary  atten- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  their  tendencies 
thus  gained  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
arranging  their  school  work. 

\V(,*  come  to  the  studv  of  voluntarv  at- 
tention,  which    has  the   closest  connection 
with  our  work  of  teaching.     As  we  have  al- 
ready   intimate<l,    v<?rv  few   people  ever  at- 
tend to  a  thing  for  its  own   sake,  but  be- 
cause they  expect  to  gain  something  through 
it.     The  lawver  studies  law,  assiduouslv,  not 
be(*ause  of  any  special  interest  in  law  itself, 
but  on  account  of  the  monev  or  fame  he  ex- 
pects  to  get  out  of  it.      »So,  in  school  work, 
we  <an  expect  very  few  children  to  attend 
to  IcssoJis  because  they  have  an  interest  in 
the   lessons   themselves.       There   must   be 
some  other  motive  to  compel  their  atten- 
tion.    The  teacher   knows   she  must  have 
attention,  .so  her  work  is  to  arouse  in    the 
child  the  best  motive  for  securing  it.     Prob- 
ablv  the  lowest  motive  the  child  can  have 
for  giving  attention  is  the  fear  of  suffering. 
He  is  told  that  if  he  is  not  attentive  he  will 
be  i>unish(jd  in  some  way,  and  so,  to   avoid 


this  punishment,  he  gives  his  attention  to 
the  work  in  hand.  While  this  is  not  a  de- 
sirable motive,  the  teacher  should  make  use 
of  it  when  necessarv. 

The  next  higher  motive  the  child   may 
work  from  is  the  hope  of  reward.     He   is 
told  that  attention  to  his  lessons  will  be  re- 
warded in  some  way,  praised,  approved,  etc., 
and  so  he  works  with  these  ends  in  view. 
A  teacher  should  use  this  motive  with  care. 
It  is  a  bad  thing  to  give  the  child  the  habit 
of  being  rewanled  for  doing  that  which   is 
merely  his  duty.     I  should  prefer  to  have 
the  child  work  from  the  tirst  motive  indi- 
cated rather  than  the  second.     Another  mo- 
tive which  mav  be  used  is  the  svmijathv  ol" 
the  child.     He  may  l>e  led  to  work  for  his 
mother's  sake,  his  teacher's  sake,  etc.     This 
motive  is  good  and  may  be  used  advantage- 
ouslv.     The  three  motives  di.<cussed  mav  be 
called  present  motives,  as  tlu*y  apply  only 
to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  the  child. 
The  following  motives,  may  be  called  future 
motives,  as  they  are  farther  reaching  and 
extend  over  a  greater  space  in  time. 

Ambition  is  a  motive  which  secures  atten- 
tion.    The  child  may  be  led  to  att<*nd  to 
school  work  in  order  that  he   mav  make 
progress,  in  order  that  he  may  have  knowl- 
edge when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  in  order 
that  he  may  appear  well  in  .society.     An- 
other motive  closely  related  to  this  is  an 
interest  in  practical  gain.     In  working  from 
this  motive,  the  child  attends  to  a  certain 
thing  because  he  is  told  that  in  later  life  he 
may  gain  through  it  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  money,  etc.     The  highest  motive 
a  child  can  work  from  is  dutv,  when  he 
studies  because  it   is  right  to  do  so.     The 
teacher  should  trv  alwavs  to  make  this  mo- 
tive  prominent  and  to  lead  the  child  to  work 
because  of  it. 

Voluntary  attention,  secured  by  means  of 
any  of  these  motives,  is  a  very  valuable 
thing  to  the  child.  It  makes  him  a  self- 
directing,  self-controlled  worker  who  can 
turn  his  attention  to  any  subject  and  hold 
it  there  continuously.     At  first,  this  holding 
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of  the  attention  to  a  subject  may  require  so 
much  voluntary  effort  that  the  result  of  the 
study  may  not  be  great,  but  continued  prac- 
tice in  this  direction  will  produce  a  habit  of 
attention  which  takes  very  little  effort  of 
the  will  and  secures  a  large  result.  Then, 
too.  attention  which  is  at  first  voluntary  may, 
through  understanding  what  is  studied,  give 
])lace  to  apperceiving  involuntary  attention 
which  is  so  desirable. 

In  closing  we  would  say  to  the  teacher, 
place  the  highest  value  upon  attention,  se- 
cure the  attention  of  the  child,  secure  it  in 
the  ways  suggested  by  this  paper  or  in  any 
legitimate  way,  but  make  it  the  funda- 
mental ])rinciple  of  all  your  teaching.  The 
attention  of  the  child  must  be  upon  the 
lesson  in  hand. 

Akkon  Normal  School.  Akron,  O. 


On  the  History  of  Education.— IEL. 

Storm8. 

Since  Cliristianity,  from  it*  very  inception,  has  to 
do  with  the  individual  man  and  with  ntrh  individ- 
u:il  man,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  such, 
and  since,  in  order  that  he  may  become  more 
nearly  worthy  of  this  consideration  and  rise  to  his 
higher  x>08sibilities,  he  must  be  **  drawn  out," 
tliere  is  a  certain  irremediable  intertwining  be- 
tween the  history  of  religious  and  educational 
movements.  Hence,  to  use  a  bold  figure,  one 
might  say  that  modern  education,  born  lieir  to  a 
goodly  heritage,  came  into  existence  with  the 
coming  of  Christ,  but  was  withheld  from  its  full 
rightful  possessions  until  the  fierce  battle  of  the 
Ueformation  was  over — until  Luther  had  raised 
and  ruled  the  storm. 

Nothing  could  have  lx;en  more  inevitable,  de- 
s?pit<*  the  care  of  the  early  fathers,  than  the  revival 
iii  the  Tagan  learning.  To  the  human  mind  some 
progress  is  inevitable,  and  no  sooner  would  ad- 
viincement  in  letters  be  well  begim  than  the  de- 
sire for  the  wealth  of  ancient  lore  would  spring 
into  being.  Such,  indeed,  all  history  shows  to 
liiive  been  the  case,  with  results  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, varying  widely,  yet  uniting  to  produce 
one  result — the  Reformation. 

As  an  institution,  one  of  the  important  offices 
the  Christian  church  had  to  perform,  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  authority  (in  effect  civic)  in  central 
Italy  and  the  preservation,  in  a  large  part,  of  the 
valuable  characteristics  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Its  method  was  interesting  and  unique.    Ha^f 


fastened  its  root«  well  into  Italian  soil,  it  grew 
and  climbed — a  tender,  clinging,  yet  persistent 
vine,  which,  little  by  little,  covered  the  skeleton 
of  the  perishing  Roman  empire,  until,  at  length, 
the  Roman  empire  had  faded  away  and  the  Ro- 
man church  flourished  in  its  guise  and  st^^'ad. 

(liven  this  condition,  a  modern  Christian  idea, 
shaped  and  modeled  through  the  creeping  centu- 
ries into  the  likeness  of  one  Pagan  institution  and 
the  fimction  of  another,  and  it  needed  onlv  the 
oncoming  wave  of  rt^verence  for  ancient  learning, 
which  Diuite,  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  had  set  in 
motion,  to  complete  the  moral  and  sx>iritual  submer- 
sion of  the  mediieval  church.  It  was  a  develop- 
ment most  consistent.  Christianity  was  a  simple 
guide,  pointing  to  chastity,  poverty,  unselfishness 
and  homely  goodness.  The  early  Christians  were 
pagans  at  lieart  in  many  instances — how  could  it  be 
otherwise ! — and  presently,  the  heart  had  fitted  the 
simple  religion  to  its  wild  cravings  by  making  it 
largely  pagan.  It  was  a  gradual  process  but  a  sure 
one  ;  and  when  at  length,  open  recognition  of  the 
old  learning  revived,  the  priests  and  popes  were 
ready  to  tlirow  away  even  a  semblance  of  the  life 
of  the  lowlv  Master. 

This  sad  condition  among  the  church  dignitaries 
which  reached  its  height  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
served  only  to  whet  their  differently  constituted 
German  neighbors,  also  touched  with  the  scholas- 
tic contagion,  to  an  altogether  different  course  of 
action.  It  lieralded  the  Reformation.  It  proved 
the  battle  ground  whereon  man  forcibly  took 
I)ossession  of  his  rights,  and  lienceforth  lie  may 
speak  the  truth  as  it  appeals  to  liim,  and  dare  to 
stand  without  human  intervention  face  to  face 
with  his  Maker. 

Agricola,  Ruechlin,  Erasnuis,  ^Vlelanchthon  and 
Luther  were  the  constellation  of  glories  that 
shone  in  Germany  at  this  time,  and  for  all  the 
world  for  time  to  come.  They  were  teachers,  both 
in  a  general  and  specific  sense.  They  gave  learn- 
ing encouragement  and  imi)etus  by  their  high 
attainments  and  sjxjtless  characters. 

To  know  much,  filled  them  with  the  greatest  de- 
sire for  the  progress  of  learning  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  culture  and  citizenship.  They  grap- 
pled with  the  questions  with  which  we  are  btill 
confronted.  Agricola,  who  had  been  asked  to  take 
charge  of  a  school,  wrote  to  a  friend  declaring  a 
school  to  be  "  a  most  dillicult  and  vexatious  thing;" 
and  further  disserting  upon  the  contradiction  im- 
plied in  the  name.  *  *  The  ( 4  reeks, "  he  says  *  *  named 
it  «c/io/a,  that  is  leisure  ;  the  Latins,  Indus  literaritut, 
literary  play;  but  there  is  nothing  further  from 
leisure  than  the  school,  nothing  harder  and  more 
oppond  to  play/'     He  once  gave  the  following 

"ft teacher:  "It  is  necessarv 
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to  txcirist*  the  greatest  care  in  choofsinjr  a  (lii*eetnr 
fnr  yoiir  .school.  Take  neith*T  a  theologian  nor  a 
SI.)  ralliMl  rlu-torioian.  *  *  "^  *  It  is  neces^sary 
to  >eek  a  man  n-semblinj:  the  phienix  of  Achilles  : 
that  is,  one  who  knows  how  U*  teach,  to  !*iH»ak  and 
to  aet  at  the  same  time.  It  you  know  of  such  a 
man  jirt  himatany  price."  Km'chlin  wasa  noted 
Hrhnw  .-cholar,  a  ]»ioneer  in  that  line  outside  of 
the  .lews  themsi*lve.«.  Krasmus  was.  doublle?s,  the 
most  versatilr  scholar  of  the  timr,  anil  a  man  of 
most  liUral  views  for  that  ajr*'.  ''True  reli|?ion," 
hr  said.  ••  is  i)eace.  and  we  can  not  have  peace  un- 
lr>s  \\*'  U'iwv  the  conscif'iH'e  unshackled  on  ohsoure 
piiints  on  which  certainly  is  impossihlf.*'  llow- 
fVrr.  l)y  his  own  confession,  he  was  not  of  the 
^tuff  which  mak*'S  martyrs.  It  n*(piin'd  the  fiery 
and  im^x't  nous  Luther  for  the  active  lijrht:  the  man 
who.  in  the  teeth  of  all  authority,  said  *  I  can  not. 
and  will  not  ncaut.     •'     "^     "  Here  1  st-:m<l :  I 

can  n<»t  d(>  otherwisi'.  (icnl  help  me.  Amen:*'  tlu' 
man  who,  meta])honca1]y  if  not  literally,  thn'w 
divers  ink-horns  at  the  Trinceof  Kvil.  *'  If  there- 
fore the  lijjcht  that  is  in  thee  Ih'  darknos  how  great 
i^lhat  <larknes>.'*  When  the  leaders  oi  the  jK'«)ple. 
th«-  priests.  Ik  came  disaffected  and  untrue,  what 
ht»peeouldlhen'  l»e  fortheconunoii  jn'opK*?  MeagiT 
as  wen»  the  tt-ai'liinj^s  of  the  catechetical  st'h«K>ls. 
the  absence  of  such  teachinj?  made  the  ijrnorance 
still  more  ap]>alling.  Luther,  whosi'  work  as  a 
self-Const itut«Ml  missionary,  was  very  extensive, 
found  every wheiv  cause  for  sorrow.  This  "great 
true  man  "  held  mo.st  advanced  ideas  of  the  utility 
and  necessitv  for  schot>ls,  not  onlv  for  1m)vs  and 
nn'ii  but  for  girls  and  women.  In  «»rder  that  Ix'tter 
goveriurient  might  rule  and  tem])oral  pnjsix'rity  Im/ 
gained.  Me  n*lH*lled  agjiinst  the  degradt'd  condi- 
tion of  the  teacher,  and  sought  with  tongue  and 
jx*n,  as  was  his  wont,  to  remedy  the  matter.  "  No 
one,"  he  .>«ays,  '*can  ever  .-ulhciently  remunenue 
the  iixlustrious  and  pious  teacher  that  faithfully 
educates  the  childn?n.  If  I  were  obliged  to  leave 
nii  preaching  and  other  duties,  there  is  no  olfice  I 
would  rather  have  than  that  of  a  school  teacher; 
for  I  know  that  this  work  is,  with  pi-eaching,  the 
mo^t  jiseful,  greatest  and  b**st  :  and  1  do  not  know 
whi<'h  of  the  two  is  to  be  pn'fiTred.  For  it  is  dilli- 
cult  to  ujake  old  d«>gs  docile  and  old  rogues  pious, 
vet.  that  is  what  the  ndni.<trv  works  at,  and  nmst 

•  * 

work  at  in  great  part  in  vain  ;  but  young  trees, 
although  sr)m(?  may  break,  an-;  more  easily  bent 
and  trained.  Therefore,  let  it  Ik»  oiu'  of  the  high- 
est virtues  on  earth  faithfully  t^>  educate  the 
children." 

Tlu"    reformer's    sympathy    with    the    narrow, 
stunted,  gi*oss  lives  of  the  common  jKople  lead  him 
at  length  to  translate  the  Bibl<»  int<j  their  native  ■ 
tongue.      Verv   soon  '*even  shoemakers,  women   ' 


and  ignorant  p<»rson8"  were  rt^adiiig  it — getting 
light  and  comfort  from  the  fountain  head. 

This  was  giving  Freedom  weaiM>ns  with  which 
to  defend  and  maintain  itsilf.  This  ^settled  tht- 
question.  The  deed  was  done.  The  i>eoplo'!« 
homely  tnnh,  their  right  to  themselves  and  their 
own  c» inclusions,  swept  away  the  jKjor  defensi^s  ui 
err«)r  and  iKigjinism.  as  the  angry  sea  uiakes  t«\v.« 
of  dvkes. 

So  the  great  storm  pa.s>ed.  and  the  sun  of  progi^ess 
shone  forth  promising  >till  gn'ater  achievoiiuMUs 
to  education. 

1 1  xuintT  nirKi>x  IIki.i.i:i!. 

yiOU  A  L  TK  a  I  N  I  NG  . 

To  what   ln»lier  purpos*»  can   lime  Ik.*  appropri- 
ated, than,  when  a  child  gets  h»st  in  erri»r,  to  set 
Ins  face  t<>\\ards  the  right  ])oint  of  the  moral  ooui- 
pass  liefore  he  is  started  off  again*?     The    jilas-  of 
time  contains   no  >and>  more   siicred  than    tlu»?*' 
which  run  during  t hex*  pn'cious  moments.      \Vhen 
I  htok  hack  to  the  playmates  of  my  cliildhiKxI: 
when  I  n*nii'mlH.'r  the  acquaint^mce  which  1  i.irui- 
ed  with  nine  c«>llege  classe> :  when  1  cast  iiiv  e\e 
ov*»rthe  circles  of  men    with  whom   pnifes.^ioiial 
and   jmblic  duties   made  me  conversant  ;    I    tind 
amongst    all   these  exam]»les.   that,  for  one    man 
win*  has  Ik'CU  ruined  for  want  of  intellect    or  at- 
tainnu>nt.  hun<lred.-    have  ]»erished   for    want    t»f 
moi-als.      And    yet.    with    this   disj)roponioii    !>*- 
tween  the  causes  of  human   ruin,  we  g«i   on,  Ix-- 
stowing  at  least  a  hundred  limes  mon»  care    and 
pain  and  cost  in  the  educalii'ii  of  the    intellect, 
tlianinthe  cultivation  of   the  moml  sentiments, 
and   in   the   e>tablishmenl    of    monil    principles. 
From  year  to  year,  wt*  pursue  the  same  courst*  i»f 
navig-ation,  with  all  these   treasure-laden    vessels 
going  down  to  destruction  around  us  and   bcfoiv 
us,  when,  if  the   ocean  in   which  they   are    sunk 
wen*  not  fatlp)mless  and   l)otic»nile.'<s.  the  wrecks, 
t^re  this  would  have  tilled  it  >olid  to  the  surface. — 
Jit  mm    Mnim. 

So  l<»ng  as  education  meant  i«)  us  the  mere  accu- 
nmlation  of  knowledge,  and  the  mind  Wiis  a  sort 
•  ►f  n^ceptacle  to  In-  tilled  with  facts,  it  did  not  mat- 
ter whether  we  knew  the  child  or  not,  for  the  man 
was  to  l)e  iitteil  to  the  education  and  not  the  edu- 
cation to  the  man.     The  pn'Si'Ut  idea  of  education 
which  physiological  psychology  has  forced  us  to 
iicce])t.  puts  a  very  diffen^ni  phas^^  uiMin  the  sub- 
ject.    Kducation  is  now  consideivd  to  Ix?  simply  a 
growth  of  l)ody.  mintl  and  soul   -a  united  growth, 
and  bv  laws  that  an'  verv  similar.     A  defect  in 
one  is  felt  in  all.  *  *  *  # 

— <;.  W.  A.  LucKEV,  in  The  ChiM-Stuii!/  }ranthhj. 
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"  Tfh:  teaclier's  work  i»  »UiiCe.ptibU  of  a  hujlcal  divi- 
sion into  two  partu — hr  stores  finnd»j  and  lie  trains* 
thtfm.  The  mofkru  educator  belleiYS  the  second  func- 
tion to  he  the  higher  J  because  the  trained  mind  cxxn  store 
itAelf.  The  fffort  of  the  intelligent  teacher  ix  to  emph/y 
stick  ineth(jds  in  storiyig  the  minds  of  hi;i  pupils  with 
hnowUdije  that  then  shall  acquire  at  the  same  time  tlu- 
hest  training.^* — (i.  K.  (tII.bert. 


Studies  in  Indiana  Geogkaphy. -VI. 


TiiK  \V.\ bash-Erie  Hec.io.n. 


(11  \KLF>    K.    DKYEK. 


Tlie  Wabash-Erie  ilcgiuii  is  a  broad  sliall«.)\v 
inmirh  oxt-^'inlin*^  from  the  west  end  of  Ijake  Erie 
j*<)utliwesl\vard  across  Ohin  to  C\;ntral  Indiana. 
An  inspection  of  ihe  accompanying  map  will  show 
that  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  divide  Ije- 
iween  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  those  of  the 
MauuK^e  and  Wabash,  and  on  the  northNvesrt  by  a 
brlt  «>f  liills  fonnin^in  part  the  divide  between  the 
>hnnnee  and  Wal)ash  drainaj^e  an<l  ilial  of  Lake 
-Mifliigan.  From  T^ike  Erie  the  valley  bottom 
ri.-es  ab«>nt  2<MJ  fe<*t  in  liM)  mileri  to  a  summit  near 
I'ort  Wayne,  and  then  declines  westward,  reach- 
in;r  a^ain  the  level  oi  L:iko  Erie  near  I>>p:ansport, 
a  <listance  of  sixtv  miles.  The  elevation  of  the 
southern  rim  lies  mo.stlv  between  4»H)  and  ."Sim)  feet 
above  Lake  Erie,  while  its  northern  rim  rises  U.)  ^n 
equal  height  in  the  hills  of  Xoitheastern  Indiana. 
Us  witlth  from  north  to  south  is  a  little  over  10() 
miles.  This  region  ])resents  some  unique  and 
anomalous  features,  and  exhibits  a  continuitv  and 
uniformitv  of  structure  which  mark  it  as  an  int(?r- 
vs«ring  physical  unit.  Its  pi.'culiarities  are  most 
elearly  reveided  by  its  drainage. 

Dralnaye. — An  insp<iCtion  of  the  map  shows  that 
t  h«-  axis  of  the  trough  is  traversed  by  one  iininter- 
riipted  river  channel,  occupied,  however,  by  dif- 
fer* nt  streams  ;  from  Ijuke  Erie  to  Fort  Wavne  bv 
th«-  Maumee,  tlience  for  about  ten  miles  bv  a 
marsh  (  now  drained ),  thence  by  the  Little  W^ibash 
to  the  main  Wabash,  and  thence  by  the  latter  river. 
Down  the  .sides  of  the  trough  flow  eight  streams 
of  considerable  size,  four  of  them  arranged  opposite 
<ach  other  in  pairs— the  Blanchard- Auglaize  and 
the  Tiffin,  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  St.  Joseph. 
The  series  on  the  south  is  continued  at  regular 
intervals  by  the  upper  Wabash  (above  Hunting- 
ton-, the  Salamonie  and  the  Mississinewa ;  but 
on  the  nortli  the  divide  is  too  near  to  permit  the 


presence  of  any  large  stream  except  the  lujl,  which 
flows  more  nearly  parallel  with  the  axial  stream. 
T\\e  drainage  system  as  a  whole  is  almost  sagittate, 
like  an  unsyrametrical  spear-head  with  five  barbs. 
The  general  <'Ourse  of  these  streams  is  toward  the 
western  end  of  the  trough,  and  normally  all  ought 
to  be  tributaries  of  the  Wabash,  yet  four  turn 
back  upon  themselves  in  a  remarkal)le  manner. 
The  St.  Mary's,  after  flowing  northwestward  sixty 
miles,  and  the  St.  Joseph,  after  flowing  southwest- 
ward  eighty  miles,  unite  to  form  the  Maumee, 
which  then  turns  abruptly  to  the  northeast,  so 
that  at  Fort  Wayne  the  St.  Joseph  changes  its  di- 
rection more  than  KX)  degrees.  The  Blanchard- 
Auglaize  Hows  westward  from  Findlav  about  fiftv 
miles,  and  then  by  a  broad  curve  nearly  reverses 
its  dinn^tion.  The  headwaters  of  all  the  sr)uthern 
rivers  start  directly  toward  the  axis  of  the  trough 
and  Lake  Erie,  to  the  northeast,  but  after  a  few 
miles,  apparently  meet  some  obstruction  and  turn 
at  right  angles  to  the  northwest.  On  their  right 
banks  tributaries  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
or  brevit V.  The  Maumee  from  Fort  AVavne  tr>  Befi- 
ance  is  a  slugif ish  and  very  meandering:  stream  flow- 
ing in  a  trench  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep  and  without 
any  flood  plain.  On  the  south  all  the  streams 
within  thirtv  miles  rise  near  the  St.  Marv's  and 
flow  parallel  with  the  ^laumee  into  the  Auglaize. 
<.Mi  the  north  side  of  the  trough  the  drainage  is 
almost  equally  peculiar.  All  the  tributaries  of  the 
Tilfin  are  on  the  west  side,  and  rise  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  St.  Joseph.  The  drainage  area 
of  the  St.  Joseph  is,  likewise,  on  its  right  bank 
only,  and  some  of  its  longer  tributaries,  like  Cedar 
and  Fish  creeks,  have  a  habit  of  flowing  parallel 
with  it  for  half  their  course,  and  then  turning 
towaixi  it.  To  join  the  Aboit  or  the  Eel  would 
seem  a  more  natural  course  For  them.  In  short, 
the  Wabash-Erie  trough  does  not  slope  from  one 
end  toward  the  other,  as  river  valleys  usually  do, 
but  from  the  middle  toward  both  ends.  The  val- 
leys of  the  larger  streams  have  a  very  long  slope 
(m  one  side,  and  a  very  short  one  on  the  other  ; 
one-half  the  rivers  flow  toward,  and  the  other  half 
away  from  their  final  destination,  and  the  smaller 
tributaries,  rising  near  some  river  which  they  do 
not  enter,  seek  a  distant  outlet  by  circuitous  and 
troubled  courses  which  make  the  map  a  puzzle 
worth V  of  Central  Africa. 

Explanation. — It  is  the  business  of  the  scientific 
geographer  to  solve  all  such  puzzles,  and  not  to 
rest  until  the  cause  and  origin  of  every  phenomenon 
is  explained.  He  is  not  content  with  discovering, 
describing  and  mapping  natural  or  artificial  fea- 
tures, but  proceeds  to  ask  and  answer,  if  poesible, 
the  question,  How  did  these  tliings  come  to  be  ao? 
An  expert  geographer  could  now  i&^ 
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pal  iVatiire-i  of  ivlief  and  ih*f  main  eveni.-r  in  the 
hi.-t'iry  r>i  the  n-gion  from  a  map  showing  the 
.rt reams  ofily.  It  is  easy  to  -ree  tliat  along  the  Erie 
••i«l»r  of  ♦rarh  of  the  larjre  tribuiarieg  of  tJie  Maumee 
ami  th»'  Waba.^h  a  rid^e  of  r^^nie  kind  muat  exist, 
f'^niiing  a  Vmrrier  and  a  watershed.  It  is  nuw  niiich 
ea^i^rr  t"  L"i*--pis  tii»-  natunr  of  ihe.-ie  rid pres  than  it 
wa?-  ifj  ]<**f  whc-n  Mr  <r.  K.  <iilbert,  then  a  yuung 
j^<-i;Ir^iit  employed  ufx-n  the  Ohio  ^uney,  an- 
noimced  that  lie  conoived  tht?  ririge  along  tlie 
Kri»r  ?id».-  of  the  >t.  .h-JK-pli  and  .St.  MaryV  river* 
t'^  \jt:  "the  suijerfifial  reprt:??<*ntation  *)i  a  terminal 
glaoial  moral m-,  that  rests  direirtiy  on  the  Ttjck- 
ij*'<\,  and  i«  coven-d  bv  a  !»»-avv  "hei-t  of  Krie  clav — 
a  -nbr'-quent  arjneoMs  and  iceN-rg  dej^'sit.'*  This 
UHh  th<'  key  t<i  explain  all  the  i>eL'iiliuritie.«  of  the 
n-gioij.  and  suh-efiuent  observers  have  liad  little 
inon-  to  d«>  thi:n  to  apply  it.  .Since  l>i7H  tiie  whule 
roniplex  moniinic  nystem  which  extends  across 
tin*  I'nited  States  fn»m  CaiKjCod  t«»  I»aknta  has 
l->e«:n  jrurveye*!  and  mapp«'d,  and  the  relation  of 
the  ridgen  of  the  Wabash- F>ie  region  to  that  sys- 
tenj  haii  Ijeen  di-termined. 

.M'»i:ainh*. 

.\  jr lance  at  tin-  njap  will  sliow  the  peculiar  furm 
and  arraiijj;enienl  of  the  moraine*.  Ttiey  are  seen 
to  roiir-titiite  a<iuite  n-gularand  symmetrical  serif* 
of  crewentic  rid;:es.  parallel,  in  the  main,  with 
each  other  and  with  the  soutliwejit  shores  of  I^ke 
Krie.  \'i}<m  the  north  side  of  the  axis  they  are 
rrowried  tf»gether,  strai^ditened  out  and  otherwise 
deformed. 

Tht  Ulnurhnrd-Tijjin  morahif,  nearest  to  f^ke 
I>ie,  and  ihe  youngest  of  the  stories,  prokibly 
never  verv  massive,  has  Ijeen  so  modili<*d  l)v  the 
action  of  lake  waters  as  tr>  be  the  least  prominent 
of  all,  but  an  exfiert  glariali.^t  w<»uld  have  little 
difli<'nlty  in  tracing  itscr>urse  across tlie  otherwise 
l<'V(d  iMMintry  from  Adrian,  Michigan,  to  a  point 
i-ast  nf  (  leveland,  Ohio.  It  is  more  conspicuous 
cast  «>f  rind  lay  than  west  of  that  ])lace,  and  in  that  i 
stretch  consists,  acconling  to  Mr.  Txjverett,  of  "a  ' 
broadly  ridged  and  slightly  imdulating  tnict  of  till  I 
'  stony  clay  ,•  standing  twenty  to  forty  feet  or  more 
above  the  plain  south  of  it,  and  having  a  breadth 
«if  i>n(r  and  one-half  to  three  miles."  From  the 
|)oint  win-re  it  is  crossed  by  the  IxMpsic  b«'ach  to 
the  Maume<'  the  moraine  has  a  comparatively 
smo<Jt  h  surface.  North  of  the  Maumee  it  occasi<m- 
ally  si)rea«ls  out  into  a  broad  tract  of  sind.  It  rises 
and  falls  in  its  course  across  the  country  paying 
little  attention  to  levels,  but  varying  between  7; »(» 
Iri  alx)ve  tide  near  iHjfiance  to  12.30  feet  at  its 
<*astern  end. 

Thr  St.  ^farl/s'^St.  Jnin ph  morainr  is  more  massive 
and  uniform  than  the  one  just  descril)ed,  yet  it 


seldom  pn-fc-nt-  any  strikinsfeaiurvs  whicii  woul.i 
attract  the  attention  -'f  the  px-j^inz  traveler.     It  i* 
>;€St  seen  upr-n  the  map  by  its  inriueui-v  upion  the 
«riurse  of  stream*.     **  h  is  like  a  dead  wav^  u|>:'D 
tht*  surface  of  the  ••c»-an.  iiardiy  pen'cptible  to  the 
ey*-  f*n  account  •.•f  its  snif.-ti  ntss,  but  reveale«.i  bv 
its  "ffect  up* in  ev»-ryihin2  that  ♦  nci»uniers  it."      It 
is  not.  as  Mr.  oi'.ben  th«j':ghi.  a  burit-d   moraine. 
b»ii  the  rid'^e   hr  des«^r:b<-s  i-  th«^  nii»r.iine    trr«iLk 
N»tt«im  to  top.     >outh   t'i  the   Mauuiee   its   Erie 
slope  is  very  gcntk-  and  merges  impcrcvpiibly  into 
the  plain.     Its  crest  is  rifiy  to  eighty  feet   abC'Ve 
the    St.    Mary's   river  to    which   it   s1oi-k.'5!    mor-.- 
abnuitly.      It*  surf  ait.-   is   L'enerally  smi:«otli    bi:t 
occasionally  bt-'C'-mes  Tilling  with  Muff y  margins. 
It   is  Comp'-si-d  alui'ist  eniin-ly  of   glacial    clav. 
sand  and  gravt-l  ln-in-jr  very  scarce.     Nonh  of  the 
Maumee   the  nii.rain*' is  din-ct  in  its  « ourst.*,   and 
its  margins  an-  sharjily  dorined  by  the  beacli  lir.e 
on  une  side  and  the  .'^•t.  .Ti'seph  river  on  the  i-'tlier. 
It  is  four  or  live  miles  wide,  lifiy  to  seventy    feet 
higii  and  of  the  same  stn.iciure  as  the   southern 
l*ortion.     To  the  north,  like  all   the   rt;st.  it   con- 
nects with  th»*  mi»rjine  system  in  **the  thumb" 
of  Michigan.     Its  s?I'ijk'  lengthwise-  is  quite  regular. 
fn»m  S»i  feet  al>'»ve  tide  at  Ft.  Wayne  to  'tini  i^^j 
in  Southern  Miehigan  and  at  its  eastern  end  in 
Ohio. 

Tfn    W'nfiiit^h-Af'n't   m'irn'nii    can  be  trace*.!  con- 
tinm>u>ly  a  ;:r»  ater  di.-tanre  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
b«»rs,  at   l»-nst   frum   Central  V>hi«»  westward   int<i 
Indiana.    an«l    n-iitheastwai'd    far  into  Southern 
Michi;;an.     In  ;r»'neial  charaeier  it  res«.*nibles  th»' 
.St.  Mary"*-St,  .Jii.*e[»h  nj«»raiin'.  The  up[>er  Wabiish 
oiK'f   fo|li»wrd   its  « Miter  fact-   from   CVlina  to  the 
axial  channel,  but  n«»w  turns  away  from  it  below 
Blufft'in  toward  Huntingt**!!.     The  noithern  wing 
is  much  bmaderand  more  massive  than  the  south- 
ern, an<.l    fills  the  space  l)etween  the  St.   Joseph 
river  and  a  half-lille«l  valley  partly  occupied  by 
the  Ab<.»it  river.  Cedar  creek  and  the  headwatorsof 
Pigeon  river.     It  is  a  rolling   table-land,  live  to 
lifteen  miles  wide,  about   1<hi  fvet  alx>ve  the  St. 
.ros«.*j)h  and  lilty  feet  al)ove  the  valley  on  the  west. 
Occupying  tlu?  middh*  i>ositiou  in  the  series,  it  as- 
sumes  M.une   of   the  chanicterisiic  features  of  it-^ 
neighbors  on  the  west.     Although  its  chief  ma- 
ti'rial  is  clay,  it  has  a  liabit  of  ri?ing  heiv  ami  there 
intoabiiipt  rounded  hi  lis  or  conical  i)eaksof  gravel 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level, 
as  at  theelbr>wof  Cedar  civek  and  in  Sninheastern 
St<'uben   county.     Thewi    hilly   portions    are    ac- 
companie<l  by  small  lakes,   which  U-c^nne   more 
numi'rons  as  the  Michigan  line  is  approached  and 
passi'd.     Hsh  and  Clear  lakes,  both  in   Steuben 
county,  and  among  the  largest  and  most   Ix'autiful 
in  Indiana,  Ix-hmg  to  this  m(»raine.     Like  the  rest^ 
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it  riso*  inmi  it^  ai>«*x.  >"<•  fe«'t  al>>ve  liilr  in  S<niih- 
Wfr'stt.Tii  Ailrii  cMnimy  ti>  lliM»  fret  in  Michigan  and 
*.'4n  fi'«'t  in  Hardin  county,  Oljin. 

Th'  Stil'imonif-Iil'ir  moniint*  is  rasilv  traced  U]>4m 
tin;  niup  irnni  '*{\\v  kni)t"  noar  Kenton,  <>hio. 
alon;r  tlic  usual  curve  to  An>^o]a,  Indiana,  bm  cum- 
pan-d  with  tin-  <.»tli»'i>  it  i>  weak,  diffus(>d.  and  in- 
c'Mistant.  In  Huntington  c«»unty  it  in  bn^ken  up 
into  fti'Vcnil  strands  anil  in  Southern  Whitley  i« 
!i'pres«'nt<*d  l)y  a  l)elt  of  buiildrrs.  North  of  Eel 
river  it  can  bt*  distinguishe<i  from  the  general 
niorainic  mass  oidv  bv  it-s  small  features.  It  is  a 
tumbled  Country;  the  hills,  holl«>ws,  mounds, 
saucers  and  lake.«  are  all  there  in  great  number  and 
varictv,  but  in  miniature.  It  contains  however 
one  lake  of  the  larger  class — Blue  lUver  lake  in 
\ortheast«Tn  Whith-y.  Its  elevation  varies  from 
s<>)  le<'t  in  Huntington  county  to  U)oO  feet  at 
Angola,  and  KmM)  at  St.  Johns,  Ohio. 

77/ f"  Missiiminttra-J'^el  w«.;r«//</' surpasses  the  others 
in  symmetry,  and  curving  from  '*the  knot"  far 
southward,  sweei»s  through  a  semicircle  of  full  201) 
miles.  H  one  wishes  to  set^  a  terminal  moraine 
in  all  its  distinguishing  peculiarities,  to  get  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  its  moods  and  phasc^s 
.<o  tliat  he  would  be  able  to  recognize  one  if  he 
came  across  it  any  when*,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
to  walk  or  drive  over  Whitley,  Noble,  T^i<iran;:c 
and  Steulx^n  counties,  Indiana.  The  typical  por- 
tion is  from  ten  to  twentv-five  miles  wide  and 
sixty  miles  long.  It  is  an  irregidar,  variously  iin- 
<lulating  [lile  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  liouhlera 
with  the  coarsi'r  materials  predominating.  Its 
stirfacc  is  15(1  to  :»iX)  feet  ab<.>ve  the  countrv  on 
either  side,  and  its  total  thickness  down  to  bed- 
rock inmi  2«K)  to  47.">  feet.  Its  topf)graphy  deties 
verbal  description  in  det-iiil,  but  may  be  included 
under  a  few  general  typt»s.  The  gri*at^r  part  of 
the  area  may  lie  designated  sis  rmmpini^  resembling 
the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper  which  has  lieen 
carelessly  (-rushed  in  the  hand  and  then  spread 
out.  The  ridges  have  no  particular  direction,  their 
tox>s  are  broad  and  slopes  gentle,  yet  there  is  very 
little  level  ground.  This  type  passes  by  insensi- 
ble gradations  into  the  norrugattdf  in  which  the 
ridges  are  steeper,  sharper  and  arranged  in  some- 
what parallel  lines.  Similar  features  very  nmch 
exaggenited  produce  what  may  be  called  gotiged  or 
rhoHiiifff  country,  found  in  perfection  southwest  of 
(  olumbia  City.  The  surface  is  entirely  occupied 
by  deep,  irregular,  elongated  valleys,  with  narrow 
sharp,  winding  ridges  between,  all  in  indescribable 
confusion.  The  roads  through  it  are  ver>'  crooked 
in  order  to  avoid  the  marshes,  yet,  in  every  direc- 
tion, they  are  a  series  of  steep  descents  and  as- 
cents. The  relief  might  l>e  imitated  by  taking  a 
bloi'k  of  plastic  clay  and  gouging  it  with  some 


bhmt  instnnnent  in  as  irregular  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. 

Scarcely  mow*  extn*me  and  peculiar  is  the  topog- 
raphy usually  regiirded  as  typical  of  terminal 
moraines,  **  tlie  knob  and  basin."  It  consists  of 
confused  groups  <»i  dome-shaped  or  conical  Idlls, 
often  iu»  steep  and  sharp  as  the  materials,  usually 
sand  and  gravel,  will  lie.  with  hollows  of  corre- 
sp<mdingsha])e  between.  The  impression  made  is 
as  if  the  material  had  Ix^en  dumjn^d  from  above 
and  left  as  it  fell,  like  gravel  from  a  wag«>n.  Some 
of  the  finest  specimens  in  America  occur  south  of 
Albion,  in  the  1  diamond  J.ake  hills  near  higonier, 
east  of  La<irange,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  La- 
(r range  county,  and  the  grandest  of  all.  north  of 
Angola,  where  the  jK^aks  rise  to  about  l-«n>  feet. 
Throughout  this  morainic  region  the  hollows  or 
•'  kettle  lH»le>  "  an*  occupied  by  marshes  <»r  lake.^. 
the  largest  of  which  are  shown  upon  the  map. 
The  number  of  such  lake?-  in  Indiana  must  be 
more  thana  thousand,  and  the  marshes,  or  ex- 
tinct lakes,  out-numl>'r  the  living  ones.  A  de- 
scription of  thc^e  will  Ik*  given  in  another  article. 
The  last  moraine,  like  the  rest,  rises  toward  its 
extremities,  from  7»H»  feet  at  I^  <  iro  in  I'J'Ni  feet  in 
Steuben  county  and  IPni  f^^-t  in  <  )hio. 

The  peculiar  structun.*  of  the  Wabash-Erie  region 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  statements: 
Between  Lake  V.r'w  and  Terji  the  Erie- Wabash 
trough  is  crossed  by  five  m«irainic  ridges,  wliich 
sweep  in  wide  curves  from  one  .side  to  the  other, 
parallel  with  each  other  and  with  the  western 
shores  of  the  lake.  They  vary  in  f«»rm  froui  sagit- 
tate to  crescentic  with  their  convexities  to  the 
southwest.  Their  ai)ex»'S  ri<e  with  the  general 
slope  (*i  the  trough  from  the  lirst  to  the  third,  and 
fall  from  the  third  tothelifth,  while  the  extremities 
of  the  wings  rise  sjiccessively  to  greater  heights 
through  the  whole  series.  The  northern  wings 
are  more  massive  and  are  crowded  together,  while 
the  .»*outhern  are  more  symmetrical  and  dis|)Osed 
at  equal  intervals  except  that  between  the  first  and 
second  which  is  greater  than  the  other  intervals. 
The  southern  tribuUiries  of  the  Wabash  and  Mau- 
mee  flow  along  tht»  outer  faces  of  these  moraines, 
the  northern  more  irregularly  folltjw  the  narrow 
intervals  l>etween  them.  The  protile  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  map,  drawn  from  T/aijrange  to 
Paulding  and  from  Paulding  to  Rid'jeville  in  order 
to  cross  northern  and  southern  moraines  and 
streams  at  right  angles,  shows  these  peculiarities 
in  a  striking  manner.  Thus  is  the  strange  be- 
havior of  the  streams  which  has  puzzled  ob- 
servers for  a  hundred  years  explained,  but  only  by 
substituting  another  puzzle  in  its  place — that  of 
the  moraines.  They  remain  Uy  be  accounted  for, 
,  a  problem  which,  like  many  others  in  geography^ 
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can  be  s<^lved  only  by  reading  backwards  into  the 
remotij  history  of  the  region. 

Physical  hi^ory. — The  studies  of  hundreds  of 
geologists  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
established  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  North 
America  was  once  covered  by  an  ice-sheet  which 
moved  from  its  gathering  grounds  around  Hudson 
Bay  southwards  to  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers.* 
The  motion  of  the  ice  was  always  forward  to  the 
South,  and  its  retreat  was  accomplished  by  the 
melting  back  of  the  front  edge  ;  thus,  even  while 
the  edge  was  retreating  the  ice  itself  was  always 
moving  forward.  Sometimes  it  came  faster  than 
it  melted,  sometimes  the  supply  just  balanced  the 
melting,  sometimes  it  melted  faster  tlian  it  came. 
The  ice  was  thicker  in  the  old  valleys  than  upon 
the  divides,  and  the  valleys  offered  an  easier 
course.  Cons(»quently  it  advanced  farther  in  the 
valleys  and  retreated  from  them  more  slowly, 
and  the  sheet  came  to  have  a  lobed  or  scalloped 
edge.  The  Erie-Maumeo- Wabash  valley  contained 
one  of  these  lobes  which  extended  far  into  the 
heart  of  Indiana,  t  As  the  growing  warmth  of 
the  climate  nolted  it  and  the  diminishing  volume 
of  the  ice-stream  from  the  Xorth  became  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  waste,  the  edge  slowly  re- 
treated. The  whole  load  of  soil  and  stones  which 
it  had  gathered  on  its  way  from  Labrador  was 
left  evenly  spread  out  over  the  old  rock  surface, 
as  a  sheet  of  drift  or  ground  moraine.  But  its  re- 
treat was  not  continuous.  For  some  unknown 
reason  there  were  periods  when  the  supply  of  the 
ever-advancing  stream  was  equal  to  the  melting, 
and  during  such  periods  the  edge  remained  sta- 
tionary along  a  certain  line.  In  that  case  the 
melting  ice  dropped  more  of  its  perpetually  arriving 
load  at  the  edge  than  elsewhere,  and  thus  built  up 
a  ridge  or  terminal  moraine.  Such  a  morainic  ridge, 
then,  marks  the  line  at  which  the  edge  of  the  ice- 
sheet  halted  for  a  long  period,  and  thus  reveals  to 
us  the  shape  of  the  lobe.  In  the  Erie- Wabash 
region  a  succession  of  halts  and  retreats  was  per- 
formed with  great  regularity.  The  movements 
were  like  those  of  an  army  retreating  in  good 
order,  which  alternately  throws  up  breastworks 
along  its  line  of  battle  and  abandons  them  to 
fortify  another  line  farther  back.  To  vary  the 
simile  a  little,  it  is  like  an  army  ever  advancing  in 
solid  column,  but  on  account  of  the  hot  fire  of  the 
enemy  not  a  man  ever  gets  beyond  a  certain  line, 
and  at  intervals  the  head  of  the  column  for  a  long 
distance  back  is  wiped  out.  In  such  a  case  the 
distribution  of  b^nes,  weapons  and  accoutrements 
would  be  precisely  like  that  of  the  glacial  drift. 

The  str)rv  of  events  on  the  north  side  of  the  Erie 
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ice  lobe  is  a  little  different.  There  it  ran  against 
the  side  of  another  ice  lobe  which  moved  from 
Saginaw  Bay  south  westward  into  Northern  Indi- 
ana. Its  advance  was  obstructed,  the  ice  was  piled 
up  in  a  thicker  mass  and  the  retreat  was  slower. 
The  results  of  this  are  evident  in  the  greater  mas- 
siveness,  straightness  and  crowding  together  of 
the  moraines.  The  outermost  moraine  is  the  joint 
product  of  the  Erie  and  Saginaw  lobes,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  strongly  marked  features  as  before 
described.  The  line  between  Erie  and  Saginaw 
drift  can  be  approximately  located  as  passing 
through  Albion,  north  and  northeast  through  the 
corner  of  the  four  counties  to  the  western  border 
of  the  moraine  in  Northern  Steuben.  There  is  a 
notable  difference  of  topogniphy,  soil,  forest  and 
flora  upon  the  two  sides  of  it.  The  moraines 
shown  upon  the  map  west  of  this  line  belong  to 
the  Saginaw  lobe,  which  was  comparatively  feeble 
and  disappeared  from  the  state  earlier  than  the 
Erie.  The  glacial  invasion  of  Northeastern  Indi- 
ana is  a  story  of  advance  in  double  but  unequal 
colunms ;  of  prolonged  struggle  between  them ;  of 
defeat  and  evacuation  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
forces,  and  of  deliberate  retreat  on  the  part  of  the 
stronger  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  melting  ice,  of  course,  furnished  a  large  sup- 
ply of  water  which  in  its  escape  established 
not  only  the  present  drainage  channels  but  many 
others  now  abandoned.  The  Eel  River  moraine 
contains  scores  of  glacial  drainage  channels  now 
partly  filled  with  drift,  and  occupied  by  a  lake, 
marsh  or  small  stream.  None  of  t  he  present  stream 
channels  are  older  than  the  period  of  melting  ice. 
The  present  streams  frequently  fail  to  fit  the  chan- 
nels made  by  the  original  swollen  floods,  and 
wander  about  alternatelv  in  vallevs  much  too  wide 
for  them,  and  in  narrow  ravines  of  their  own  cut- 
ting. The  evidence  is  abundant  that  the  Saginaw 
ice  got  out  of  the  way  first  and  left  the  country 
open  for  free  drainage  from  the  Erie  ice  into  the 
basins  of  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Kankakee.  The  Mississinewa  and  Eel  rivers 
were  born  at  the  same  time,  but  after  the  first  step 
of  retreat  the  latter  was  lengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Blue  river  and  kept  its  channel  open 
through  the  moraine  at  South  Whitley.  At  this 
stage  the  Salamonie  began.  After  the  next  retreat 
the  upper  Wabash  carried  the  drainage  of  the  ice 
front,  assisted  on  the  north  by  upper  I*igeon  river, 
possibly  Fish  creek  and  Cedar  creek ;  the  latter 
probably  joined  the  Aboit,  since  the  Aboit  valley 
is  far  too  large  to  be  the  work  of  the  present  short 
stream  alone.  When  the  ice  retreated  to  the  St. 
Mary'e-St.  Joseph  moraine  and  the  corresponding 
rivers  came  into  existence,  the  Wabash  received 
a  considerable  accession  to  he  length  whicli  placed 
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its  source  in  Southern  Michigan.  At  this  period 
the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  were  carried  south- 
westward  through  the  Erie- Wabash  channel,  or, 
perhaps  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  these 
waters  then  cut  that  channel.  As  soon  as  the  ice- 
front  began  to  retreat  from  this  moraine  and  to 
uncover  the  present  Maumee  valley,  the  slope  was 
toward  the  ice,  and  the  water  began  to  stand  be- 
tween the  moraine  and  the  ice-front  in  the  form 
of  a  long,  narrow  lake.  Although  this  lake  found 
an  outlet  westward  into  the  St.  Joseph-Wabash,  it 
grew  in  area  and  depth  until  an  adjustment  be- 
tween the  level  of  the  outlet  and  the  ice-wall  of 
the  glacier  while  it  paused  at  the  line  of  the 
Blanchard-Tiflin  moraine,  caused  the  lake  to  occu- 
py a  relatively  permanent  position.  This  was  the 
Maumee  lake,  as  odd  in  shape  as  in  other  condi- 
tions. It  had  for  it>s  eastern  shore  a  wall  of  ice 
extending  from  Findlay  through  Defiance  [to 
Adrian,  for  its  southern  shore  a  beachjof  its  own 
construction  now  called  the  Van  Wert  ridge,  and 
for  its  northwestern  shore  the  margin  of  the  St. 
Joseph  moraine,  along  which  its  waves  built  up  a 
beach  now  known  as  the  Ilicksville  ridge.  It 
emptied  its  surplus  waters  through  the  Ft.  Wayne 
outlet  and  Erie- Wabash  channel  into  the  present 
Wabash  at  Huntington,  forming  a  river  a  mile 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  rival  the  present  Niagara. 
This  hike  must  have  existed  for  many  years  or 
centuries,  but  could  not  be  permanent :  for  the 
dam  which  held  it  up  to  that  level  was  of  ice. 
The  ice  continued  to  melt  and  retreat  until  'an 
outlet  was  uncovered  at  a  lower  level  in  **the 
thumb  "  of  Michigan,  and  the  water  began  to  flow 
that  way  into  Saginaw  Bay.  The  lake  level  slowly 
fell,  the  Erie- Wabash  river  began  to  dwindle,  its 
channel  silted  up,  and  finally,  after  the  lake  was 
completely  drained,  even  the  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Mary's  turned  back  through  the  gap  and  the  Mau- 
mee river  was  born.  A  great  thickness  of  fine  clay 
had  been  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  glacial 
lake,  through  which  the  Maumee  and  other 
streams  had  to  cut  their  way.  The  surface  was 
very  level,  and  the  sluggish  streams  had  to  wriggle 
over  it  in  tortuous  courses.  To  this  day  the  old 
lake  bottom  is  one  of  the  most  diflJicult  areas  in 
America  to  drain. 

AVe  are  now  prepared  to  account  for  the  variety 
of  surface  and  soil  found  in  the  Erie-Wabash 
region.  Underneath  it  all  is  the  ground  moraine  of 
rather  stiff  gravelly  clay,  similar  to  the  general 
mass  of  the  drift  sheet,  and  forming  the  surface 
soil  over  the  greater  part  of  the  area.  Piled  upon 
this  are  the  terminal  moraines f  largely  composed  of 
the  same  materials  but  containing,  locally,  great 
heaps  and  masses  of  sand  and  gravel.  Out  of  this 
the  glacial  and  present  streams  have  washed  much 


of  the  finer  material  and  deposited  it  in  the  old 
valleys  and  intermorainic  inter\'als,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  filled  up,  as  along  the  upper  Pigeon 
river,  Cedar  creek  and  the  head  of  Eel  river.  In- 
numerable hollows  and  depressions  which  at  first 
contained  shallow  lakes,  have  been  filled  with 
vegetable  growth  and  converted  into  marshes,  or 
if  sufficiently  drained,  muck  Jandfj  rich  for  grass 
and  corn.  The  bottom  of  the  glacial  Maumee  lake 
is  an  exceedingly  fine  tough  clay  to  which,  in 
many  places,  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation 
have  added  improved  qualities. 

CuHvre.— The  whole  region  was  originally 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hardwood  forest, 
except  the  marshes,  or  so-called  "wet  prairies," 
and  a  few  small  tracts  of  genuine  dr>'  prairie  in 
the  northwest.  No  equal  area  has  furnished  more 
valuable  timber,  oak,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  ash, 
elm,  sycamore,  poplar,  hickory,  locust,  cherry,  and 
others.  For  unknown  centuries  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man,  the  Indian  hunted  in  the  forests  and 
fished  in  the  lakes.  The  Maumee-Wabash  was  an 
important  route  of  cunoe  travel  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio.  The  carry  or  portage  from 
the  head  of  the  Maumee  over  to  the  little  stream 
which  now  occupies  the  Erie-Wabash  channel, 
was  short  and  easy,  and  in  1G80  I-^'^alle  found 
there  an  Indian  village  and  a  fur-trading  post. 
Here  was  a  favorite  congregating  place  for  men, 
sa^'age  and  civilized,  at  the  forks  of  four  water- 
ways, and  the  spot  was  naturally  predestined  to 
be  the  site  of  an  important  town.  It  has  passed 
through  all  the  regular  stages  characteristic  of  so 
many  American  towns,  Indian  village  and  portage, 
trading  post,  military  fort-,  modern  city.  It  was 
as  easy  a  route  for  the  canal  boat  as  for  tlie  canoe, 
and  as  early  as  1823  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 
was  constructed  through  it,  having  its  summit 
level  in  the  abandoned  glacial  drainage  channel, 
and  fed  with  water  from  the  St.  Joseph.  Towns 
sprang  up  all  along  its  course,  and  Defiance,  Fort 
Wayne,  Huntington,  Wabash  and  Peru,  owe  their 
early  start  and  substantial  growth  to  their  situa- 
tion upon  this  line  of  communication. 

Years  after  the  canal  the  Wabash  niilroad  fol- 
lowed the  same  route,  and  now  three  east  and 
west  trunk  lines  avail  themselves  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  gap  to  pass  through  the  highlands.  At 
the  same  time  the  Maumee  lake  bottom,  known 
as  "the  black  swamp,"  with  its  tenacious  soil, 
poor  drainage,  and  absence  of  road-making  ma- 
terials offered  a  serious  obstacle  to  immigration  by 
wagon  from  the  east,  delaying  the  settlement  of 
the  country  until  long  after  that  of  iSouthern  In- 
diana. The  tide  of  immigration  did  not  come  in 
until  the  decade  1840-50.  The  heavy  forest  was 
but  an  indication  of  the  fertilitv  of  the  soil.    The 
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pioneers  had  the  courage  and  strength  to  attack, 
and  with  incredible  labor  to  clear  it  away.  Their 
reward  was  the  rich  farms  which  now  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  region.  Many  of 
the  marshes  have  been  drained,  among  the  rest 
the  Erie-AVabash  channel  itself,  thus  adding  to 
tlie  health  and  productiveness  of  the  country. 
The  hills  and  lakes  remain,  and  render  the  region 
of  the  higher  moraines  among  the  most  pictur- 
osque  and  beautiful  under  the  sun.  The  Maumee 
lake  bottom  has  been  last  to  come  under  the  hand 
of  man,  and  within  the  last  year  many  square 
miles  of  virgin  soil  have  been  cleared,  drained, 
And  brought  under  profitable  cultivation.  Every 
feature  of  the  Erie- Wabash  region,  natural  and 
artificial,  marsh,  lake  and  hill,  forest  and  farm, 
lonely  cabin  and  prosperous  city — is,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  gift  to  man  from  the  Erie  lobe  of  the 
North  American  ice  sheet.* 


The  Necessity  of  Physical.  Culture 
IX  Public  Schools. 


"  Mental  and  bo<lily  excrcisch  are  equally  essential  to  the 
KeneriU  health  and  happiness." 

Is  there  to-day  a  conscientious  educator  in  the 
country  who,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  would  deny 
the  obligation  of  looking  after  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  children? 

Of  all  men  and  women  the  teacher  should  be 
the  first  to  advise  and  warn  people,  and  to  insist 
on  the  necessitv  of  ** Physical  Culture"  in  the 
wchools.  Where  every  one  is  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  subi^istence,  having  no  leisure  time  to 
ponder  over  problems  of  education  and  to  study 
the  means  of  preser^'ing  the  race,  of  prolonging 
our  children's  lives  and  of  increasing  their  power 
of  resistance  and  vitality,  it  is  the  province  of  our 
teacliers,  their  solemn  duty,  to  speak  and  to  give 
the  people  the  benefit  of  that  superior  knowledge 
which  is  derived  from  better  and  increased  facili- 
ties of  observation  and  stud  v. 

AVe  are  preparing  the  child,  no  one  knows  for 
wliat  line  of  business  or  for  what  line  of  work. 
Tliat  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  choice,  not  always 
ii  matter  of  talent,  frequently  of  opportunity 
an<l  of  means.  Our  rising  generations  are  put 
t)i rough  an  amount  of  brain-forcing  that  in- 
volves a  serious  risk  of  endangering  brain  power. 
By  cultivating  the  physical,  by  developing  the 
body,  by  making  flesli  and  bone  and  nerve  and 
fat,  until  the  house  is  able  to  contain  the  guest ; 
until  the  physical  man  is  able  to  contain  the  in- 
t<illectual  man  of  the  present  day — that  is  the 
<lirection  in  which  we  must  work.    Those  are  the 


A  more  detailed  deM-rlption  of  N'ortheastern  Indiana 
may  b<*  found  in  the  Iflth,  17th  and  iHlh  iteports  of  the  State 
^ieol(i.ifi*<t. 


foundations  we  must  furnish  to  uphold  our  future 
brain  structure. 

Give  the  coming  generation  healthy  bodies  to 
support  studious  and  deep  thinking  minds. 

How  can  we  supply  this  want?  We  must  arti- 
ficially create  a  balance  between  body  and  mind. 

We  must  develop  the  body  by  a  system  of  exer- 
cises nicely  graded  to  the  strength  and  the  wants 
of  our  children.  With  their  multifarious  school 
tasks  our  children  have  no  time  for  the  running 
at  large  which  would  do  something  in  that  direction. 

The  necessary  exercises  in  a  condensed  and 
easily  apnlied  form  must  be  provided  for  them. 
No  one  does  more  than  he  can  help,  and  children 
will  not  do  this,  will  not  work  for  physical  devel- 
opment, unless  the  matter  is  presented  to  them  as 
a  regular  task  whose  perfonnance  becomes  a  duty. 

Thus  mav  we  succeed,  as  the  Greeks  did  of  old, 
in  raising  strong,  beautiful  physiques,  and  healthy 
bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  store  the  mind 
with  all  that  art  and  science  have  to  teach  us. 

"Phvsical  Culture"  should  be  introduced  as 
a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  our  common 
schools.  The  reasons  are  so  self-evident,  the 
proofs  so  convincing,  and  the  matter  itself  so 
agreeable  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  investigate 
in  order  to  be  convinced. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  reasons,  why  physical 
culture  should  be  fostered  in  th^  common  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  is,  because  it  so  effectually  pro- 
motes the  esthetic  sentiment,  that  the  rational 
culture  of  the  body  is  a  duty,  a  moral. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  awaken  this 
sentiment?  We  are  far  from  having  aroused  a 
general  interest,  and  still  our  school  training  is 
justly  charged  with  the  one-sided  culture  of  the 
mental  activities,  so  that  the  mind  may  soar  aloft, 
regardless  of  its  partner,  the  body,  which  drags 
along  on  the  rugged  ground. 

We  recognize  the  good  qualities  of  physical 
training  in  the  higher  schools  of  learning;  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country  we  do  not 
wish  to  neglect  this  culture.  Ample  opportunities 
are  given  to  the  yoimg  men  and  women  to  correct 
at  this  late  period  of  their  life  the  fallacies  of  child- 
hood education. 

**  The  Connnittee  of  Fifteen  on  Physical  Culture ' ' 

says: 

**i/i  retjard  to  physical  culture  your  committer'  w 
agreed  that  there  Ahould  Iff  some  form  of  sjpecial  daily 
exerciM'*^  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hour  each 
week.  Systematic  physical  exercise  has  iM  sufficient 
reason  in  its  aid  to  a  graceful  use  of  the  limhs,  its  de- 
velopment of  muscles  thai  are  left  unused  or  rudimentary 
urdeAs  called  forth  by  special  training^  and  for  tti£  help 
it  gives  to  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  school  discipline*' 

Ix)Uis  Lepper. 
Tf.rke  Haute,  Ind. 
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PRIMARY  WORK. 


**  Look  Upon  This  Picture  ani>  ox 

This." 


The  fcjllowing  poem  and  jingle  aptly  illutJtrate 
two  current  but  widely  different  views  of  educa- 
tion.   The  first  is  a  gem  from  Walt  Whitman. 

There  Was  a  Child  Went  Forth. 

ThiTo  waMi  child  went  forth  our  day. 

And  the  tlrst  ohjeel  that  hi-  lotiked  niM»n.  ihut  ohjrtx  he  U- 

eunie. 
And  that  object  bei-ame  part  of  him  fur  the  «lay  ht  a  c«-rtain 

part  of  the  day. 
Or  for  many  years  or  stretching'  cyclc>  of  years. 
The  early  lilacs  Ij^came  jiart  of  this  child, 
And  jrrass  and  white  and  re<l  morning  j:loric«.  and  w  hiti-  and 

red  clover  and  the  s^injr  of  the  ph«eU-  liinl. 

And  the  ap[de  tn-es  covered  with  )ilo>s<»m^.  and  the  fruit 
afterward:  and  wo<m1  berries,  and  the  commonest  weeds 
by  the  road, 

*  ■:•  o  c«  o  c  j>  I"'  <i  o 

And  the  school  mistrcKS  that  passed  on  her  way  to  thescliool. 
And  the  friendly  boys  that  passed  and  the  tiuarrelsome  boys, 
An<l  the  tidy  and  fresh-cheeketl  Kirls.  and  th«*  burefooi  negro 

boy  and  pirl, 
And  all  the  changes  of  city  and  conntry  when-ver  he  went. 

The  following:  seems  to  be  nameless  and  author- 
less: 

liam  it  in.  cram  it  in, 

rhildreft's  heads  are  hollow  : 
Slam  it  in.  jam  it  in 

Still  there's  more  to  follow, 
nyjfiene.  history. 
Astronomic  mystery, 
Aluebru.  hlstolojo'. 
l^itin.  eiymoloKy. 
Hoiany.  jieometry. 
•  Jreck  nnd  tri^ononn-iry  : 
Kaiii  it  in,  cram  it  in, 

children's  heads  are  hollow. 

Kap  it  in.  tap  it  in. 

What  are  tea<'her>  i»aid  for? 
lUinu  it  in.  •-lam  it  in. 

What  are  children  made  for? 
Ancient  archa'ob>uy. 
Aryan  philolot'y, 
ProMMly.  zoOlouy, 
rhysio.  climattilouy. 
<'alculu>  and  mathematics. 
Rhetoric  and  hydro«.tatics; 
Hoax  it  in.  coax  it  in. 

Children^  heads  are  hollow. 

s«'old  it  in,  mold  it  in. 

All  that  they  can  swallow  . 
Fold  it  in,  hold  it  in. 

Still  there's  m(»re  t«i  follow  . 

Fares  pi n<'hed.  sad  and  pale. 

Tell  the  siime  nnvaryini;  tale. 

Tell  of  moments  robbe<l  from  sleep. 

Meals  untasifd.  studies  deep ; 

Those  who've  pasM-d  the  furnace  thri»ui?h 

With  aj'hinjj'  »>row  will  tell  to  you 

H«iw  the  teacher  crammed  it  in. 


Rammed  it  in,  jammed  it  in, 
j  Rubbed  it  in,  clubbed  it  in. 

Tres-sod  it  in,  care»sod  it  in. 
RapiK'd  it  in  and  si  appeal  it  in. 
When  their  hea<ls  were  hollow  ! 

Karly  Numkkr  Teaching. 

In  the  teaching  of  number,  much  help  will  be 
found,  in  the  clear  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  number.  While  number  is  confused 
with  the  language  w^hich  expresses  it  or  is  viewed 
merely  as  an  attribute  of  objects,  and  while  its 
origin  and  natural  unfolding  are  not  understood, 
number  teaching  cannot  accomplish  what  it  should. 
Teachers  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  by  a 
more  detailed  study  of  these  questions  than  can  be 
,  given  here.  (A  most  helpful  book  tor  this  purpose 
is  ''The Psychology  of  Number''  by  McLellan  and 
Dewev.  i     Verv  briefiv  stated  thev  are  as  follows  : 

I.  Tjie  Xatihe  of  XuMnEu. 

Number  is  not  number  symbols.  It  is  not  a 
quality  of  objects  which  may  be  perceived  as  is 
color.  For  this  reason  pupils  may  be  given  many 
number  lessons  with  objects  without  really  getting 
the  desired  number  ideas.  Number  is  a  mental 
product — the  result  of  an  act  of  mind.  The  mental 
act  by  which  a  number  idea  is  gained  is  three  fold  : 

1.  The  mind  sees  a  whole  whose  exact  measure- 
ment is  unknown. 

2.  It  sees  in  this  wljole  certain  parts. 

8.  It  finds  the  measurement  or  value  of  this 
whole  by  seeing  it  in  relation  to  these  part.**. 

In  other  words  nimiber  is  an  exact  idea  <»f 
quantity  reached  thp)iigli  an  inexact  idea. 

II.  Ohk;in  of  Nt  mbek. 

Number  ideas  f)riginated  historically  in  the  need 
of  measuring  quantity.  They  arise  in  the  same 
way  in  each  child'.>=i  mind.  He  wishrs  to  know 
just  how  many  or  how  much  there  is  of  some 
undetermined  qtiantity,  and  sets  about  measuring 
it  by  counting,  in*  (»ther  means,  until  the  exact 
idea  is  reached. 

III.  Nt'MHKn  Teaching;. 

As  ha.<  l)een  said,  number  teadiing,  t<>  bi*  tnie 
to  the  laws  of  numlx»r  and  uf  mind,  must  be  based 
ui>on  the  two  thiaights  just  stated  : 

1 1 1  That  numlxM'  is  a  mental  thing. 

(2)  That  it  arises  from  the  need  of  measuring 
a  quantity  whose  value  is  not  clearly  seen. 

Number  ideas  naturally  arise  from  thinking  of  a 
quantity,  (1)  As  an  indefinite  thing.  ^2)  As  in 
parts.  (3;  As  a  definite  thing  measured  by  these 
parts.  Number  teaching  should  follow  these  three 
steps.  This  is  true  in  the  teaching  of  any  particu- 
lar number  fact.  In  leading  the  pupils  to  the 
knowledge  that  a  cube  has  eight  corners  the  8tep& 
,  might  be  taken  as  follows: 
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1.  The  cube  has  a  number  of  comers.  (In- 
definite). 

2.  It  has  four  upper  and  four  lower  corners. 
(  The  indefinite  whole  measured  by  known 
parts). 

o.  Four  upi^er  corners  and  four  lower  corners 
are  eight  corners.     (The  definite  whole). 

The  same  steps  are  also  found  in  the  growth  of 
a  child's  number  ideas  in  genenil.  There  is  first  a 
stage  in  which  all  his  notions  of  number  are  dim. . 
It  is  natural  for  him  to  see  nine  objects  only  as  a 
quantity  called  nine.  It  would  be  unnatural  at 
this  period  to  hold  him  to  a  critical  examination 
and  memorizing  of  the  value  of  the  group ;  as  4  f  5 
or  7-r2.  This  would  come  at  a  later  time  in  his 
development.  When  it  comes  it  is  his  natural 
delight  to  see  the  parts  that  make  up  every  whole. 
There  the  complete  analysis  of  a  number,  or  the 
learning  of  all  its  combinations,  finds  its  place. 
La.stly,  he  reaches  a  point  where  every  quantity  is 
viewed  as  a  whole  made  up  of  parts. 

In  applying  this  truth  to  teaching,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  out  how  long  the  child  continues  in 
the  first  stage,  and  how  long  in  the  second.  For 
if  we  attempt  to  force  upon  him  a  thing  for  which 
be  is  mentallv  not  readv,  our  efforts  are  worse 
than  wasted,  lie  may  memorize  the  i)oints  w^e 
prei^ent,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  not  the  power  to  use 
tliem,  nor  do<.'s  he  see  their  utilitv. 

It  is  the  general  verdict  of  teachers  that  in 
teaching  all  the  combinations  of  numbers  from  1 
to  20  or  25  in  the  first  two  years  of  school  life,  much 
drudgery  is  necessary,  and  facts  whicli  seem  to 
have  been  grasped  one  day,  or  week,  are  gone  the 
next.  This  leads  to  an  undue  forcing  of  the 
memory,  while  number  should  appeal  primarily 
tf)  attention  and  judgment.  What  we  wish  as  the 
great  result  of  early  number  teaching  is  not  so 
much  a  something  remembered  by  the  children  as 
the  habit  and  ability  of  adapting  means  to  reach 
ail  end. 

Children  of  this  age  are  still  in  the  first  st-age  of 
number  ideas,  and  a  continued  and  exhaustive 
analysis  of  number  is  unnatural  to  them.  For 
example,  in  dealing  with  the  number  12,  the  stress 
should  not  be  upon  ll-fl,  12—7  and  so  through 
the  manifold  combinations,  expecting  the  children 
to  be  able  to  give  from  memory  each  result.  Such 
analysis  of  number  and  the  remembering  of  these 
definite  results  come  naturally  from  a  longer  period 
of  actual  use  of  numbers  than  the  pupils  have 
yet  had. 

Clive  them,  rather,  work  in  which  the  whole  is 
the  emphasized  thing.  I^et  the  analysis  be  for  the 
sake  of  measuring  this  whole.  Let  it  be  largely 
the  natural  breaking  up  into  halves,  thirds,  fourths 
and  other  fractional  parts,  and  follow  it  each  time 


with  the   re-uniting  to  form  the  original  whole. 
As  applied  to  12  the  work  might  include : 

(1)  12  inches  in  1  foot,  12  things  in  1  dozen,  12 
hours  in  1  day,  12  months  in  1  year,  12  edges  to 
the  cube  or  right  prism. 

(2)  Measuring,  (a)  length  by  the  foot,  things  by 
the  dozen,  time  by  the  12-hour-day  and  by  the 
year,  (b)  Each  of  these  units  of  measure  by  its 
half,  third,  fourth,  ete.,  and  noting  the  result. 

(:>)  Constructing  forms  involving  12  of  sticks, 
tablets  or  solids  (wooden  or  made  in  clav  bv  the 
children);  resolving  these  forms  into  other  forins 
made  up  of  2,  ?>,  4,  or  6  each,  noting  how^  many  of 
these  smaller  forms  can  be  made,  then  reconstruct- 
ing with  them  the  original  form. 

Jjct  this  work  be  gradually  replaced  by  exer- 
cises in  which  analysis  is  the  important  part,  w^hen 
the  pupils  have  reached  a  point  in  development 
where  such  work  is  characteristic  of  them.  This 
will  lead  to  the  habit  of  seeing  all  quantity  as 
made  up  of  parts. 

It  was  stated  that  number  teaching  should  be 
influenced  by  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  nature 
of  number  but  also  the  fact  that  it  originates  in 
the  need  of  measuring  ciuantity.  All  the  number 
ideas  gained  by  a  child  before  he  enters  school 
come  from  his  having  measured  quantity.  The 
teacher  should  take  advantage  of  this  natural  de- 
sire and  suit  her  method  to  it.  (live  the  children 
quantity  of  various  kinds  and  ^et  them  actually 
measure  it.  Let  the  most  of  the  work  be  done 
with  quantities  having  a  definite  size  or  value 
rather  than  with  such  objects  as  apples,  boxes  and 
animals.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  material  foi 
these  exercises.  Thev  mav  include  work  with  the 
inch,  foot,  yard ;  the  square  and  cube  of  each  of 
these ;  the  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  bushel,  dozen, 
ounce,  pound ;  cent,  half-dime,  dime,  quarter-dol- 
lar, half-dollar,  dollar ;  hour,  day,  week,  month, 
year ;  the  surfaces,  edges  and  corners  of  such  solids 
as  sphere,  hemisphere, cylinder,  cubt^,  square  prism, 
triangular  prism  ;  and  the  different  orders  of  units 
themselves— units,  tens,  and  hundreds.  This  will 
involve  the  incidental  use,  in  each  grade,  of  many 
numbers  which  are  larger  than  the  limit  usually 
given  for  that  grade.  But  out  of  school  the  chil- 
dren are  constantly  u»ing  such  numbers.  They 
know  50  cents  better  than  they  know  13.  They  are 
able  to  thus  usr  numbers  intelligently,  because  in 
that  use  the  number  is  thought  of  as  a  whole. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  thoroughly  analyze 
them. 

A  good  device  for  teaching  surface  measure  is 
the  folding  of  four-inch  paper  squares  so  that  they 
are  marked  off  by  creases  into  sfiuare  inches.  The 
long  number  table  found  in  so  many  rooms  will 
take  a  new  lease  on  life  if  its  top  be  accurately 
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marked  off  into  s<iiiare  inches  after  the  fashion  of 
the  ordinary  kinderjjarten  table.  The  foundation  • 
tor  idea?  of  cubic  measure  mav  be  laid  bv  the  use 
of  a  number  of  wooden  inch  cubes,  leading  the 
children  t-o  lind  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  any 
combination  of  them.  Such  work  when  once 
entered  upon  presents  many  varied  and  valuable  ' 
IKjssibilities. 

The  (•(m.struction  or   forms  ivuiw  stick;?,  t^iblets   ! 
and  Jrolids  of  exact  dimensions  and  a  consideration 
of  their   numerical   value   will   be   found  useful. 

I 

Thi.*?  wurk  when  it  is  the  carrying  <uU  n;  a  plan  in 
I  he  child's  thnu«rht  secures  the  active  tnllimj  of 
numlier  truth>  rather  than  the  passivi'  perception  ' 
of  ihem.  Such  wnrk  is  rational.  Tlu*re  is  n<> 
ivasnn  apparent  to  ilu*  child  for  putiini;  '1  and  L* 
logellK'r  to  make  4,  but  tluMv  is  a  reason  ii.ir  put- 
tin;;  tw»»  slicks  forming  a  right  angle  with  two 
moiv  stick>,  fi>rming  a  right  angle,  in  such  a  way 
as  t«»  make  :i  srjuare.  In  tlu'  first  case  the  unity  of 
•J  —  -  is  not  reallv  seen.  It  «'an  be  seen  onlv  when 
the  parts  iiro  unin'tl  foi- a  ^mrpttut — when  they  are 
mean;?  used  t(»  bring  about  a  certain  end. 

In  the  nu-asuring  work  bring  out  rlearly  and  i 
n-pt-atedly  the  idea  that,  a  quantity  may  Ix* 
n^easure<l  by  many  different  units.  For  examj)le  . 
k*t  the  van!  1h'  measured  bv  tlir  half  vaixl,  the  \ 
loot,  the  half  foot,  and  let  each  of  thesi*  jinits  be  ! 
itself  thus  measured  at  some  time.  .\ny  quantity 
bet-ome'-  as  truly  a  unit  as  is  1,  when  it  is  u>ed  as  ■ 
a  measuivi". 

Laiiia  FicxzKn.       i 
■li;i:i:i;  II  \i  ii:.  Im». 


The  Story  of  ax  Indoor  Hest. 

I 

I.       WHAT  HAei'KNKO. 

At  the  word  "  liest,''  there  is  a  hum  and  a  llut- 
tL-r.  as  i-vtM-y  child  in  the  room  instantly  ])lungt'S  ■ 
into  some  chosen  activity.     I  seem  to  be  at  tending 
to  >oiiKr  affairs  about  mv  desk,  but   reallv   I  am 

•  a. 

watching  cltjsely  to  scv  in  what   ways  this  ^elf-^li- 
rtrct«'d  interval  is  to  be  six*nt. 

T\v(>  small  boys,  Karl  and  Dddie,  lost/  un  time  in 
establishing  themselves  at  the  blackboard. 
>roniiied  on  chairs.— for  the  board  is  unfortunately 
high  -they  mark  off  some  six  feet  of  territory  as 
iheiriiwn.  I  know  that  some  great  cooperative 
scln'me  is  now  to  be  worked  out.  .\  few  free, 
i.>old  strokes  of  the  cr.iyon,  and  thcFv  rises  before  ' 
my  gaze,  a  circus  lent  -<»f  all  things  for  a  .January 
day!      Then'  is  the  center-pole,  a  little  iinsteailv 

^  •         I 

to  be  sure,   l»ut    pmudly    holding  a    canvas  cone 
aloft,  and  snrm(>unted  l.\v  a  llag  of  wondrous  grace 
and    i)eaul\.--at    least   think   the  small  creators.    ' 
and   >o   thinks   the   admiring   cr(>wd    which    has 
gathered  alxmi.  i 

Iivm  the  central  p(»int  n«»\v  establishetl,  Kddie   i 


works  in  one  .lirection  and  Karl  in  the  other,  so 
that  each  boy  makes  one-half  of  the  truly  gigan- 
tic tent.      Now  a  trapeze  drops  from  the  roof,  and 
before  my  astonished  gaze  there  api>ears  a  uiaii 
lianging  from  said  trapeze  by  his  toes,  to  the  utter 
disregard  of  possible  consequences.      Another  fol- 
lows in  quick  succession,  and  then  another  and 
another,  until  then.'  is  a   whole  row  i>f  acrobats 
performing  some  of  the  most  reckless  and  giddy 
feats  ever  announced  on  any  bills.      Flags  are  fly- 
ing over-hea»l.      This  is  no  small  affair.      It  is  a 
monster  aggivgat ion  of  glittering  wondei's,  gotten 
up  regardless  o\  expense.     Kows  <A   well   pro])or- 
tioned  and  correct  ly-j>laced  seats  rise  to  the  can va.** 
heavens,  and  soou  every  seat  is  filled   by  a  pn.*- 
sumably  eager  audience.  Said  audience  seems  uy  Ih* 
somewhat  rickety  in  the  joints,  and,  if  <.»ne  might 
judge  by  the  attitudes  assumed  by  the  major  por- 
tion, sadly  given  to  intoxicants.   Such  is  the  general 
innability  of  equilibrium  that   I  cannot  account 
for  the  fact  of  the.se  circus-givrs  retaining  their 
seats,  except  upon  the   hypt>thesis  that  tliey  are 
glued  thereon.     Hut  no  doubt  harrows  the  souls  of 
the  rapidly-working  young  artists,  who  see  their 
fair  crt»atit»n  thnmgh  a  golden  mist  of  beauty  and 
i"eality.      In    their    eyes    these    crude    lines    are 
transformed  into  s  »ul-satisfying  life  and  grace  aiul 
beauty.     lUit  look  I    HeiiiCouKMhe  animals.    The 
lii*st  one  is  a  mysteri«)us  creature  which  1  am  en- 
tirely unable  to  classify.     The   th«>ui:ht    occurs  to 
me  as   I    with   awe  behold   it,  that  such  a  Ix'ast 
W(»uld  bcji^fortune  in  itself  to  any  shmvman  in 
the  world.— so  rare  is  it,  so  unlike  anv  f«inn  of  life 
known  in  earth  or  sea  or  sky.     so(»n   appears  an- 
other nondescrij)t  following  cl  jsely  in  the  wake  of 
the  first.     Next,  the  eleijhant.  easilv  reC'»u;ni/able. 
His  main    oiuliues  ni"   l>)dy,  head  and  irunk    are 
surprisingly  accurate,  and  as  an  elepliaiu   he  is  a 
great  success  in  spite  mI  over-long  and  sltiider  legs 
and  a  ]>air  of  antennae-like  tusks  siuck  i>n  at  right 
angles  to  his  hea<i.       Iiiu   not  withsiamliiiu'  the  at- 
tractions  (if    the    irreat    pachvderni   niv    aa«'ntio!i 
g<X's  back  to  tiiat  strange  leader  nf  the  pr«»cession. 
I  restrain  my  curiosity,  h<»w«'Ver,  until  a  ia\ arable 
opportunity   a   day     later.     wh«  u     1    ask    l\ddie: 
'*  When  you  ma<le  the  show  over  ihi'ii-  yoterday, 
what  was  that   first    animal    you  diew?"      I'.»r  a 
moment  the   dear  little  face  wtis   enveloprd   in  a 
thick  cloud  of  effort  to  recullect  :  then  an  instan- 
taneous clearing,  and  in  tone>  nf  inefialih-  >erenitv 
ami  as.»*urjuice  came  the  reply,    *  a  hoith." 

While  young  Barmnn  and  Bailey  are  exhibiling 
their  array  of  stupi-ndiais  altra<'tion^  a!!  under 
one  tent  t»>  a  more  than  deliglited  group  of  Iv- 
holders,  other  things  are  going  on  ;  in  tact,  a  num- 
ber of  other  things.     The  blackboard  <p: is  en- 

liivly  taken  up,  as  high  as  the  childiv!i  can  reacii. 
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1  am  iittracted  by  a  company  of,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen   cliildron,    both   boys    and  girls,   who  are 
wor k  i  rig  together  in  groat  harmony.     Some  benev- 
olent  i^o\i\   has  given    Clessie    Cummins  sevenil 
slicks  of  heavenly  delight  in  the  shape  of  colored 
crayon.     lie  gives  as  freely  as  he  has  received, 
and  the  fortunate  ones  combine  to  occupy  a  terri- 
tory extending  jwrhapa  five  feet  along  the  black- 
board, where,  through  their  united  efforts,  a  land- 
j?cape  of  varied  features  soon  appears.    A  pale  yel- 
low tree  speedily  puts  forth  leaves  of  conventional 
dt'>ign,  and  a  bright  blue  bird  is  flying  overhead. 
A  nest,  some  six  or  eight  sizes  too  small,  is  placed 
in  the  tree  for  the  accommodation  of  the  brilliant 
songster.     Brown   and  yellow   houses  spring  up, 
which  must  be  constructed  largely  of  glass,   for 
the  interiors,    disclosing  an   abundance   of    blui* 
furniture,  are  plainly  visible.     As  many  children 
as  can  crowd  into  the  allotted  space,  the  smaller 
ones  standing  on  chairs,  are  drawing  for  dear  life 
— literally,  not  iiguratively,  because  it  i»  dear  life 
to  thoni.— so  that  much  is  accomplished  in  a  brief 
time.     I    notice   particularly  a  sturdy,  spreading 
tree,  of  oak-like  outline.     Its  trunk  is  drawn  in 
shaded  browns,  and  then^  is  commendable  svmme- 
tiy  «)i  trunk  and  branches.     Pink  and  blue  leaves 
)mv>{  forth  \i>  cover  it,  inimediatelv  followed  bv 
fruit  of  vsuch  proportion,  that,  supposing  the  tree  to 
])«'  twenty  feet  high,  this  strange  fruit  nuist  be  the 
size    of  tubs  or  bushel-baskets :  and  some  of   it, 
hanging  just  above  a  house,  seems  to  threaten  de- 
si  ruction  by  crashing  through  the  roof. 

Nobility  is  well  represented  in  my  room,  as  I 
Jiave  two  Karls.  Earl  lleadlee  shows  unusual 
ability  in  drawing,  and  he  is  spending  this  rest  at 
the  blackboard,  in  company  with  Arthur  Woo<ls. 
As  Marl  draws,  Arthur  helps  to  furni.sh  ideas  and 
to  interpret.  Little  Joe  IlarptM'and  several  others 
St  anil  by  to  admire  and  assist  in  the  talking.  Hut 
it  is  Arthiu"  who  pours  out  his  soul:  "Oh,  -Miss 
1'  ,  do  look  at  that  horse  I  Ainf  it  a  go<xl 
horsi' ;  And  see  how  its  heels  are  kicking  up  in 
(he  air  I  Oh,  what's  that?  Jt  is  a  boy,  and  the 
horse  has  throned  him  off  !  I  TiOok  at  him  flvl 
(  Ml  -  e-e  ! !  "  [I)anc<.'S  vigorously  and  seems  threat- 
ened with  spasms.  1 

•M»li,  Earl,  make  him  where  he's  struck  the 
ground  I  Make  him  where  he's  struck  the  ground  I 
Make    him    where  he's  struck   the  ground  I     <>h 

Mi^sl-^ ,  lo<»k,   here   he's  struck  the  groundl  1 1 

Then-  he  is,  dead  I  Ilel  hel  h-a-a  I  Do  look.  Miss 
1'  ,  hen*  he's  up  going  through  the  air  and  here 
]\c'<  fi'lldown  dead,  oh,  hoi  hoi  hoi" 

1  or  two  or  three  minutes  mv  attention  is  taken 


ied  him.  Hert»  is  his  grave.  It's  Joe;  and  see, 
we've  put  M.  H.'  on  the  tombstone  I "  O  childish, 
sweet  unconsciousness  of  sorrow,  the  grave  has  yet 
no  bitterness  for  vou  I 

The  activities  so  far  described  had  not  been  sug- 
gested by  anything  I  had  said,  or  any  work  that 
had  been  given  in  school.  Indeed,  this  rest  is 
scarcely  typical  in  this  respect,  as  usually  the 
things  done  are,  to  a  great  degree,  the  direct  (»ut- 
growth  of  the  lessons.  iStill,  a  number  of  things, 
evidently  so  suggested,  are  going  on.  AVhen  one 
child  drew  an  animal  and  neatlv  labelled  it 
"wolf,"  I  inferred  that  he  might  have  in  mind 
the  story  of  '*  Ked  Riding  Hood,"  which  some  time 
before  had  been  enjoyed  and  illustrated  by  the 
children.  Another  boy,  in  drawing  a  driving  rain 
over  the  before-mentioned  circus  tent,  makes  just 
the  free,  lai-ge,  easv  stroke  that  had  been  aimed  at 
in  the  drawing  lessims.  Beatrice  Tetley,  my  dear 
little  woman,  a  pattern  of  good  works,  stands  at 
the  board,  quietly  and  alone,  entirely  unmoved  by 
the  goings-on   around.     "Did  you  have  a  happy 

Christmas?"     "Yes,  I  did."     "See,   Miss  F ■*, 

this  is  what  I  asked  vou,  and  this  is  what  vou 
said."  It  is  characteristic  of  Beatrice  that  this 
kindly  sentiment  is  mo.^t  painstiikingly  written, 
and  "Christmas'' is  spelled  right.  But  when  I 
first  looked,  "Us"  was  in  place  of  "  Yes.''  It  was 
also  characteristic  of  the  child  that  after  a  question 
or  two  she  competed  the  mistake. 

That  not  all  the  children  are  at  the  blackboard 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  r<H)m 
for  all.  But  there  are  other  resources.  Four  wide 
window  ledges,  though  somewhat  high,  are  filled 
with  happy  little  bodies— to  say  nothing  of  souls. 
To  mount  the  back  of  the  nearest  seat,  to  spring 
up  to  that  elevated  ix^rch  in  the  window,  to  sit 
there  and  swing  ones  feet  and  commune  with 
somebody  else  as  adventurous  and  aspiring  as 
one's  self — it  is  achievement ;  it  is  satisfaction ;  it  is 
bliss. 

Not  less  favored,  perhaps,  are  those  others  who 
are  playing  ^chool.  They  also  prove  their  arboreal 
ancestry  by  climbing ;  and  there — ah,  happy  sight ! 
i6  a  row  of  small  legs  dangling  from  the  (»dge  of  a 
long  table,  which  st^mds  against  the  wall.  The 
teacher  of  this  school  is  Ethel,  and  she  has  collect- 
ed and  arranged  her  pupils  with  care  upon  this 
elevated  seat.  Standing  on  the  floor,  facing  them, 
she  asstimes  the  air  of  a  brigadier-general,  or  ol 
some  others  we  all  might  name,  who  strut  about, 
clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority.  But  she  is  in 
high,  good  humor,  and  in  spite  of  her  pompous 
and  lofty  air  she  d<x»s  some  really  go<jd  work,  for 
she  is  a  born  executive,   and  has  much   innate 


away  from  this  scene  of  tragedy  to  other  things.  I 

am  suddenly  recalled  by  Arthur,  who  in  joyous   I   strength  and  goodness. 

tone:- announces,  "It's  all  over  now.     AVe've  bur-  |       A  flourishing  rival  institution  is  being  conducted 
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by  Carrie.  As  I  look  at  her,  I  see  far  more  than  a 
little  light-haired  girl  enveloped  in  a  green  checked 
gingham  apron.  For  in  her  the  future  stands  re- 
vealed, and  I  see  a  noble  woman,  sweet  and  strong 
of  soul,  a  thinker,  a  writer,  a  molder  of  opinions,  a 
power  in  her  day  and  generation.  She  is  playing 
teacher  now,  but  the  day  is  coming,  if  C^arrie  is 
left  for  a  tew  years  upon  this  earth,  when  she  will 
be  teaching  in  one  way  or  another,  and  it  will  not 
be  play. 

At  the  sound  of  a  familiar  signal  all  these*  multi- 
tudin<»us  activities  cefise.  The  busv  hands  and 
tongues  and  feet  are  suddenly  stilled,  and  rest  is 
over.  The  small  actors  in  these  varied  dramas 
start  toward  their  seats.  My  eye  must  take  in 
many  things,  but  nothing  i>revent8  me  from  see- 
ing John  throw  two  stout  arms  around  tiny  Mary, 
and  lift  her  tenderly  down  from  the  window  seat. 

II.       W  H  AT  TH  E  n  A  PJ»EN  I XGS  M E  A  XT. 

That  is  to  say,  a  little  of  what  the  hap^yenings 
may  mean.  For  it  is  as  impossible  a  task  to  give 
accurately  an<l  in  dt-tail  the  meanings,  great  and 
small,  of  the  activities  indicated  above,  as  it  was 
to  record  all  the  activities  performed.  First,  let  it 
be  said  that  as  no  outdoor  recesses  are  allowed,  all 
that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  is  to 
make  indoor  rests  as  effective  as  possible  in  pro- 
viding for  the  children's  m*eds.  Hence,  the  length 
of  time  allowed,  which  was  about  twenty  minutes 
in  the  instanc*'  described.  Hence,  also,  the  free 
opportunity  for  exercise  and  diversion. 

That  a  circus  should  have  Ihhmi  drawn  on  the 
board  in  January  is  rvidiMitly  a  stronj?  testimony 
to  the  power  of  interc^st,  as  iiffecting  observation, 
memory  and  imagination.  Nothing  which  had  not 
appealed  powerfully  to  the  child's  interest  could 
have  Ix'en  so  faiUifully  reprrnluced  in  elab<^.u'ate 
detail.  To  look  at  the  drawing  was  to  be  con- 
vince<l  of  the  intensity  tnid  accuracy  of  the  origin- 
al observation,  which  must  have  <x'cun*i'd  at  least 
half  a  year  before.  Tin?  entnmcing  spectacle  was 
still  clear  and  lx»autiful  in  the  mind's  eye  ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  the  jx^ace  of  that  small  mind  that 
the  beauty  within  should  Reappear,  and  confront 
its  gaze  oncenmn'  from  without. 

That  th«'  W(»rk  with  colored  cravon  was  vastlv 
more  attractive  than  the  ustial  black  and  white  ef- 
fect, was  very  ajjparent.  Judging  from  <ither  work 
with  colors  it  is  probable  that  the  yellow  and  pink 
and  ])lui'  leaves  on  the  trees  wen'  so  lx'caus<*  thrre 
was  no  green  to  U'  had.  The  chil<lix*n  simply 
used  what  was  at  hand,  and  the  desire  to  work 
with  the  pretty  colors  was  stronger  than  the  sense 
of  artistic  litness.  The  pleasure  of  making  any- 
thing witli  jiink  chalk  is  so  oveipowering  when 
you  are  seven  years  t)UI,  that  it  matters  little 
whether  vou  draw  roses  or  horses.     Hut  that  theit; 


was  some  feeling  of  litness  m  color  Wiis  shown  by 
the  blue  bird  and  the  brown  tretvtrunk  and  liouses. 

The  successive  drawings  of  the  fractious  horse, 
the  falling  boy,  and  his  sad  end,  did  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  show  a  state  of  hardened  sensibiH- 
ties.  The  real  meaning  of  such  an  occurrence  had 
never  been  experienced,  and  the  pictures  were  en- 
joyable because  they  set  forth  a  quick  succession 
of  exciting  events.  It  was  noticeable  that  al- 
though each  pictured  situation  was  evidently 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  others,  they  were 
all  held  very  close  together  in  mind  ;  that  the  re- 
lations between  them  were  also  clearly  seen  :  and 
that  the  deepest  enjoyment  seemed  to  come  not 
from  the  separatee  drawings,  but  from  the  imag- 
ined connection  between  them,  so  that  the  crown- 
ing pleasure  was  not  in  separate  detail,  but  in 
unity.  The  horse,  with  his  lu^ls  still  in  the  air, 
was  much  more  interesting  aft^r  the  boy  began  to 
fall ;  and  both  bov  and  horse  were  vastlv  more 
important  after  the  setting-forth  of  the  harrowing 
sequel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  picturing  of  the 
sequel  alone  would  have  meant  but  little  were  it 
not  for  its  imagined  relation  t<^^>  what  preceded.  To 
see  so  many  striking  particulars  as  unified,  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  and  to  pictui-e 
out  the  thought  in  a  spirited  way,  as  was  done, 
made  the  work  of  considerable  educational  value. 

In  general,  the  meaning  of  the  rest,  to  the 
children,  was  an  opportunity  for  self-activity  in 
such  forms  as  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
courses  of  action  which  would  recpiire  cooperation, 
and  bring  into  exercise  almost  every  faculty  and 
resource  of  mind,  in  such  forms  as  the  thinking 
of  independent  thought  and  its  expression  in  di- 
verse ways.  This  round  of  self-activity  means 
to  the  child  a  more  abundant  life ;  new  know- 
ledge, new  power,  new  desire ;  and  makes  him 
not  only  a  stronger,  but  a  more  S(X*ial,  individual. 

Maky  Fhazee. 

FllANKFOKT.  INI). 

Si»<)NTANKOUs  Activities. 

What  are  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  child  ? 
In  other  words,  what  must  the  child  do  from  the 
nature  of  its  being,  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  act- 
ing through  its  body  and  in  its  mind,  and  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  ego?  AV'hat  are  the  tendencies 
of  these  spt^ntaneous  activities?  The  child's  con- 
sciousness begins  in  obscurity,  weakness,  and 
vagueness,  and  still  in  this  very  obscurity  and 
vagueness  there  is  great  activity.  The  very  few 
weak  and  obscure  ideas  of  color  and  sound  and 
form  set  the  whole  being  into  motion. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  mental  action  of  the 
little  child  is  the  fanciful  creation  of  new  ideas 
and  images.    A  little  vague  color  and   sound,  and 
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a  few  jK'rcepts  of  toucli,  are  Hufficient  to  set  the  ; 
little  being  into  most  vigorous  action.     External  ; 
<»bject9  act  upon  the  child  and  produce  their  cor- 
respondences, individual  concepts,  in  its  mind.   As  , 
I  have  already  said,  these  concepts  are  very  vague,   ■ 
obscure,  and  indistinct.    Notwithstanding  all  this, 
creation  is  the  moving,  central  power  and  delight 
of  the  child.     *    *    ♦    * 

Did  you  ever  see  a  little  child  go  to  the  black- 
board to  illustrate  a  fairy  story,  or  to  give  free  rein 
to  his  buddinji;  fancy?  His  self-confidence  only 
t^quals  his  delight  to  express  what  he  feels.  AVitli 
broad,  free  lines  he  draws  hills,  valleys,  trees, 
bushes,  houses,  and  people;  no  fear  of  mistakes, 
no  apprehension  of  crudeness.  Here  is  unity  of 
action,  solf-confidence,  and  cliildish  freedom.  Step 
in,  0  teacher,  if  you  dare,  and  break  that  unity  of 
action,  destroy  that  self-confidence,  with  your 
withering  notions  of  accuracyl  Tell  the  youthful 
artist  that  he  has  drawn  all  sides  of  the  hill  and 
the  house,  that  the  chimneys  are  tottering,  that 
the  trees  are  falling  over,  and  that  the  men  and 
women  are  skeletons.  The  cliild  has  done  liis 
Ix^st ;  please  do  your  best ;  make  one  suggestion. 
For  instance,  "You  do  not  wish  to  have  your 
chimney  fall  over,  do  you?    *    *    •    ♦ 

Keinember  that  ease  and  equilibrium  must  pre- 
cede precision,  and  that  the  child  is  telling  the 
story  as  he  feels  it,  and  that  he  will  feel  it  better  if 
you  give  the  help  tliat  he  needs, — help  that  will 
not  destroy  his  beautiful  self-confidence,  and  crush 
out  his  delight  in  the  work.  That  moment  is  a 
dangerous  one  for  a  child — indeed,  for  any  one — 
when  the  critical  faculty  surpasses  skill.  That  is 
tile  reason  we  do  not  leam  to  draw,  my  fellow- 
teachers.  If  we  could  become  "  as  a  little  child,** 
we  might  acquire  a  skill  that  has  liardly  an  equal 
in  teaching  power.  Pace  by  pace,  the  critical 
power  should  keep  step  with  skill,  and  both 
steadily  move  to  higher  levels.  Recognize  weak 
ncss,  sympathize  with  it,  and  lead  it  with  a  lov- 
ing hand  toward  the  full  strength  of  complete 
manhood.  Kemember,  above  all  things,  that  it  is 
not  the  rude  sketch  on  the  blackboard,  but  the 
.<oul  of  the  child ;  not  what  he  has  done  with  chalk, 
but  that  which  is  done  in  the  cliild's  heart  under 
the  motive  and  action  of  doing.  The  divine  Pcsta- 
1<  )zzi  said,  ''  Education  is  the  generation  of  power." 
Watch  that  power  as  you  value  immortal  souls, 
develop  that  power  as  you  believe  in  God  and  in 
eternity. 

Talks  on  Pedagogics.^CoL.  Francis  Pakkkr. 

A  Memory  Gbm. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Tns  Inland  Educator 

Ix^ngfellow's  exquisite  little  poem  was  printed : 
"  Nature,  the  old  nurse*  etc." 

The  lines  were  in  keeping  with  the  Bchool  work 


in  geography  and  were  presented  to  a  class  of  very 
small  children.  The  teacher  wan  delighted  with 
the  quick  appreciation  of  the  children,  and  was 
flattering  herself  that"  few  <'xplanations  were 
necessary,  when  a  dear  little  tive-y ear-old  ex- 
claimed with  sparkling  eyes.  **That  must  mean 
you,  for  you  tell  us  stories.  You  are  our  dear 
old  nurse." 

The  teacher  was  not  altogether  displeased  at 
this  imlooked  for  application  but  lost  no  time  in 
trying  to  enlarge  his  views. 

A  few  questions  and  suggestions  gave  the  class  a 
clearer  notion  of  tlie  p<X'm  than  many  an  older 
person  has.  They  were  j^reatly  please<l  to  think 
that  they  were  learning  lessons  from  the  story- 
book their  Father  had  written  for  them.  Xor  did 
it  seem  a  mere  matter  of  words  when  every  voice 
gave  one  answer  to  the  question,  ''  Who  is  the 
Father?"  ( f(xl,  the  Father,  is  no  theological  dogma 
to  little  children  but  a  real  and  living  presence. 
r.  Almost  before  the  teacher  realized  it  the  class 
had  taken  both  thought  and  words  to  themselves 
and  recited  the  i)oeni  in  concert  with  evident 
enjoyment. 

It  is  one  of  many  gems  which  they  hav<'  com- 
mitted during  the  year,  not  one  of  which  has  been 
learned  until  the  thought  had  become  their  own. 
Each  selection  has  had  some  bearing  upon  the 
work  in  hand,  so  that  the  teacher  feels  confi- 
dent that  the  time  lias  not  been  wasted  in  mere 
memorizing.  B. 

Hygiene  of  School.  Aiicitttecture. 


In  studying  the  subject  of  ventilation  we  have 
to  consider  the  chemical  and  physical  qualities  of 
the  air,  the  various  sources  of  it  and  of  the 
changes  in  its  composition  which  necessitate  its 
renewal,  the  forces  which  are  available  to  cause  its 
motion  in  the  direction  best  suited  for  the  x)urpose, 
and  the  arrangement  of  openings,  ducts.  Hues, 
shafts,  etc.,  which  are  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
entrance,  diffusion  and  exit  of  the  quantity  of  air 
required. 

We  may  have  a  general  knowledge  of  ventila- 
tion and  the  condition  of  the  air,  and  the  results 
of  bad  ventilation,  but  when  we  come  to  make 
practical  application  it  becomes  a  complex  prob- 
lem. A  special  study  of  the  environment  and  con- 
dition of  the  individual  building  must  be  made  if 
we  wish  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  good  ventilation  is  important  we  find  a 
great  many  school  buildings  are  very  poorly  ven- 
tilated. There  are  a  host  of  authorities  upon  the 
subject  of  the  evils  of  bad  ventilation,  and  all  agree 
that  the  ^death-rate  inerbaaefl  for  the  localities 
where  the  ventilv  ^  '       \  wish  to 
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condonin  tho  good  results  of  teaching  the  evils  of 
narcotics  in  our  public  schooln,  but  if  the  people 
would  u.«re  half  the  energy  upon  an  effort  to  have 
good  ventilation  that  they  do  upon  temperance 
we  would  not  have  so  many  people  coming  out  of 
the  schools  with  bad  health.  lUid  health  in  many 
cases  can  be  traced  to  bad  ventilation.  Of  all  the 
caut-es  for  bad  heaUh,  breathing  impui^»  air  causes 
more  sickness  than  all  the  others  combined.  The 
majority  of  the  diseases  caused  by  breathing  im- 
pure air  are  tiilxM'cular. 

Consumption  is  commonly  attributed  to  sudden 
and  undue  exposure  tu  wet  and  cold,  want  of  sutti- 
cieiit  food,  clothing,  et<.'.,  but  liiuideloigue  says 
'•that  impure  air  is  tlie  great  cause  of  consumption, 
and  that  hereditary  predisp>8ition,  uncleanliness, 
want  of  clothing,  bad  food,  cold  and  humid  air,  are 
by  tluMuselves  non-effective."  Impure  air  is 
claimed  by  a  great  many  authorities  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  spread  of  epidemics.  In  a  room  that 
is  not  well  ventilat^id  one  person  who  has  an  epi- 
demic disease  will  soiui  contaminate  the  air  with 
the  germs  of  that  disease.  The  other  pupils  not 
having  fresh  air  are  not  so  able  to  throw  off  the 
effect  of  the  injurious  genu. 

The  effects  of  breathing  impure  air  as  considered 
so  far  are  patlK)logical.  The  effects  of  impure  air 
have  its  pedagogical  effects  also.  All  observing 
teachers  have  observed  the  increase  of  headache 
as  the  day  progres-ses,  the  restlessness  of  the 
pupils,  the  poor  lessons,  the  bad  order,  and  much 
of  the  trouble  in  the  schoolroom  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  breathing  of  imjMire  air. 

It  has  its  economical  effei't  also.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  economical  saving  by  breathing 
pure  air.  The  pupil  can  do  mon»  and  better  work 
in  one  hour  by  breathing  pure  air  than  in  half  a 
day  in  a  room  with  impure  air.  Besides  a  great 
manv  of  diseases  are  avoided  and  on  the  whole 
life  is  more  cheerful. 

The  air  that  is  exhaled  consists  chietiy  of  w^atery 
vapor,  carbon  dioxide  and  organic  matt<T.  Car- 
bonic dioxide  in  very  large  quantities  is  a  deadly 
poison.  The  general  opinion  is  that  this  is  the 
dangerous  element  in  foul  air,  but  siHJcialists  do 
not  consider  it  so  even  in  tiie  most  iK)orly  venti- 
lated rooms.  In  the  rooms  of  breweries  and  rooms 
where  soda  fount^iine  arc^  charged,  there  is  found 
a  large  amount  of  carbonic  dioxide  in  the  air  and 
it  does  not  seem  dangerous.  By  exi>eriment  it  has 
been  found  that  jHJople  can  stay  without  much 
discomfort  where  there  are  15i)  parts  of  carbonic 
dioxide  in  U),()(K)  parts  of  air.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  normal  condition  of  air  there  should  be  not 
more  than  six  parts  carbonic  dioxide  in  10,000 
parts.  Ix^ Blanc  has  i)roved  that  a  person  could 
live  without  nnich  danger  where  the  air  was  .'lOfi 


carbonic  dioxide.  We  all  know  that  the  air  in  a 
room  that  is  not  ventilated  has  an  unpleasiint  odor. 
It  has  been  proved  by  many  sj)eciali.«t?  that  the 
carbonic  dioxide  has  no  such  odor.  In  a  room 
that  has  been  shut  up  for  some  time  this  odor  will 
remain  for  some  time  afti^r  the  n>om  has  Ixvn 
oi>ened.  It  is  the  dischai-ged  organic  matter  that 
makes  the  air  poisonous  and  leaves  a  bad  odor  in 
the  room.  According  to  l»r.  r>illings,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  carlx^nic  dioxide,  in  the  pmp<»rtions 
in  which  it  is  present,  even  in  the  worst  ventilatod 
ro<mis,  is  injurious. 

It  ha«  been  proved,  or  al  least  demonstrate*!,  by 
many  specialists  that  it  is  the  organic  matter  in 
the  air  tiiat  is  the  dangerous  element.  The  lungs 
and  skin  exhale  a  powerful  poison.  The  quantity 
is  very  small  from  each  i)erson,  but  if  there  are 
several  perscms  in  a  c(ui fined  space,  the  air  will 
soon  be  infected  with  this  poison. 

One  of  the  imi)ortant  ways  of  detecting  the  im- 
purities of  the  air,  is  by  the  odor.  The  impurity 
of  the  air  is  oft(»n  estimated  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  carbonic  dioxide,  for  I>r.  Billings  says 
that  carbonic  dioxide  is  found  in  bad  company  if 
any  is  around. 

It  is  the  popular  belief  that  rarb(»nic  dioxide  gjis 
is  heavier  than  the  other  elements  and  honce 
sinks.  The  fact  is  that  this  gas  obeys  the  law  of 
the  diffusion  of  gases.  On  examination  it  has 
been  found  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  dioxide 
gas  is  substantially  the  same  at  the  sea  level  that 
it  is  five  miles  above.  If  there  are  any  impurities 
in  the  room  they  will  soon  diffuse  throughout  the 
room.  Superintendent  Marble  cit<'S  a  case  <»f  a 
schoolroom  that  was  left  sweet  an<l  pure  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  morning  the  air  was  found  to 
be  impure.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
air  was 'diffused  from  a  stnitum  of  impure  air  in 
the  cornice.  The  hydrogen  sulphidt?  gas  is  very 
poisonous,  and  even  when  mixed  in  small  quanti- 
ties with  air  is  dangerous  to  brrathe.  If  taken 
into  the  lun^,  it  robs  the  blood  corpuscles  of  their 
oxygen  and  destroys  them.  This  gas  is  given  off 
from  many  organic  substances  when  undergoimr  de- 
composition and  from  these  sources  it  sometimes 
gains  admittance  to  a  schoolroom.  It  is  plainly 
announced  by  its  smell  which  is  usually  described 
as  like  that  of  rott<,'n  eggs. 

The  sanitary  arrangement  of  the  schoolhtnise 
should  be  such  as  to  pn?clude  the  possibility  of 
any  of  the  various  gases  of  putrefaction  derived 
from  privies,  sewers  and  urinals.  The  continued 
breathing  of  air  contaminated  with  but  a  small  ad- 
mixture of  gases  from  these  sources  has  a  debilitat- 
ing effect  and  predisposes  strongly  to  other  diseases: 
scrofula,  consumption,  diarrhea,  dysent^'ry.  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  etc. 
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Chi  1(1  It'll  arc  more  susceptible  to  these  evil  in- 
Huences  than  adults. 

Another  element  of  importance  is  the  humidity 
oi  the  air.  The  standard  varies  according  t-o  the  lo- 
cMlity.  Kuroi)ean  writei*8  claim  that  the  standard  of 
b^aturation  is  from  (r>  to  7')'f .  while  in  this  countrv 
it  is  not  higher,  but  in  many  localities  it  is  less. 

The  amount  of  air  space  that  should  be  allotted 
«'ach  pupil  depends  upon  the  facility  of  ventila- 
tion. The  only  principle  that  should  govern  this 
is.  that  there  should  be  enough  space  so  the  pupil 
\v<»nld  h:i\ e  fresh  air.  If  the  svstem  of  ventilation 
njiuircd  .">,(mm)  cubic  feet  per  hour  to  each  pupil  it 
shnuld  1k^  provided.  If  the  system  cotild  i)ermit 
l('s>  it  cnnld  l)e  so  arranged,  or  if  it  demands  more 
it  should  be  provided.  The  health  of  the  pupil 
shouM  ;;overn  the  amount  of  money  to  be  si)ent 
np(»n  a  school  building. 

I'or  school  buildings  locat«'d  in  a  city,  or  in  a 
l«H:ility  where  a  great  amount  of  dust  or  s«»ot  is  in 
the  air.  the  air  <night  to  l)e  (iltert'd  l)efore  it  enters 
the  room.  One  system  of  filtering  is  by  a  damp 
streen  fnrinrd  of  cords  of  horse  hair  and  hemp. 
At  various  times  this  screen  should  Ik'  washed 
antnmaticallv  bv  a  Hush  tank  of  water.  I^ut  in 
ca<e  a  damji  screen  is  use<i  it  nrciuiit^ssome  system 
of  >iicti«»n  fan  to  draw  the  air  throtigh  the  screen. 
At  variniis  ])kicesthe  lilteringof  the  air  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  The  advantage  of  dry  tiltration 
of  the  incoming  air  is  that  it  causes  Ic^'S  obstruc- 
tion to  the  current  than  a  wet  .screen,  and  conse- 
(liienily  recpiires  less  ai"ea. 

The  subject  <»f  ventilating  and  heating  sc1hh:)1 
buildings  is  s«»  c<nn])lex  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  state  any  delinite  rules.  There  are  certain 
l)riMciple^  to  ob<"y  but  the  locati<m  will  determine 
ilie  a])i>lication.  Kven  the  Smead  system  which 
has  M>  much  p>'ju>e  will  prove  a  failure  if  it  is  not 
arranged  t<»  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  elements  of 
that  Inr.ility.  After  any  system  has Ixjen  arranged 
it  >ln>iild  then  be  managed  by  an  exi)ert. 

Tin-  -ubject  of  heatiuL'  and  ventilation  is' so 
(•l«..-rly  enniM'cted  that  it  is  almost  imi)ossible  to 
<<mj.i(iir  theiii  Mparately.  At  least  it  is  more 
piMciir.ihU'  to  consider  them  together. 

Ill  heating  we  have  the  sy8t<.Mii  of  diivct  radia- 
tion where  the  heater  is  pla'.ed  in  the  nK>m  to  l)e 
In  ated.  The  indirect  radiation  is  where  the  iM'ater 
is  jilaccd  out>i<le  of  the  rof>m  and  the  Iwate*!  air  is 
(•oii\»'\ed  to  the  roi»m. 

In  ventilation  we  have  the  natural  system  when? 
I  lie  windows  and  <loors  are  oj)en  allowing  free 
Miovrinrnt  ol  the  air.  Such  ventilation  is  not 
])iaclicahle  in  this  climate.  The  artiticial  ventila- 
li..n  is  a  syMeni  whei-e  the  air  is  carried  into  tlie 
room  other  than  natural,  an<l  also  has  itj*  exit 
eauMMl  bv  some  artificial  source. 


It  is  a  disputed  question  as  to  what  the  tempt'ra- 
ture  should  In*.  It  nuiges  from  -m^  to  7.')°.  Tin* 
neaivst  right,  as  far  as  1  can  see  by  considering  all 
is  about  r)S°.  rniiormity  of  temperature  in  all 
parts  of  the  room  is  greatly  to  be  desin-d.  Thi> 
can  be  had  if  the  room  is  jiroperly  ventilated.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  such  con<litionsof  uniforniity 
if  the  room  is  poorly  ventilati-d.  The  difference 
in  the  tempiM'ature  between  the  bottom  and  t«)p  of 
the  room  should  be  very  slight.  If  the  ro«ini  is 
poorly  ventilated  it  will  requiix'  a  higher  degree  of 
tt'inperature  to  keep  the  pupils  comfortable. 

The  location  of  the  inlets  and  outlets  depends 
upon  the  system  used  in  heating  and  ventilation. 
It  also  depends  upon  the  locality  and  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  inlet  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  source  of  the  air  is  where  the  atmosphere  is 
pure.  The  size  of  the  above  depends  upon  the 
number  of  inlets  and  outlets  and  the  size  of  the 
room.  But  in  no  case  should  thev  be  located  so 
that  they  will  jinKluce  a  draught  over  the  pupils. 
To  secun*  the  best  advantage,  I  do  not  think  the 
inlet  and  outlet  should  he  on  the  same  side  of  the 
room.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  fear  that  the  tlistant 
end  of  the  room  will  not  be  well  ventilated. 

The  different  systems  of  heating  and  ventilaticm; 
e.g.,  fireplace,  jacket  stoves,  furnaces  and  steam 
have  each  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  A 
building  can  Ix^  so  constnicted  that  it  can  Ik*  heated 
and  ventilated  bv  either  of  the  above  named  svs- 
tems.  The  questions  to  Ix?  considered  in  n.aking 
the  plans  for  a  building  are  the  systems  that  will 
Ix*  used,  and  the  local  conditions:  tlieii  plan  the 
building  to  suit  the  syst<?m  and  the  environment. 

After  the  building  has  been  built  so  as  to  ;:ive 
the  lK»8t  results  it  should  be  managed  by  an  ex- 
|)ert.  Many  good  systems  i>rove  a  failure  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  managed  right. 

In  building  a  sclKxilhouse  no  money  should  be 
spared  in  securing  good  ventilation  and  heating. 
In  the  end  it  is  far  more  economical  to  have  a  goo<l 
system  than  to  save  money  in  building  by  ob- 
taining a  poor  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  (piestions  of  cleanliness  and  school  baths 
are  an  important  factor  in  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  school. 

The  rooms  should  be  kept  clean.  The  dust  and 
organic  matter  that  <'ollect  in  a  room  become  very 
injtirious  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  In  the  in- 
terest of  morals,  too,  cleanliness  is  imperative. 

Dr.  Cohn  thinks  that  in  the  future  dry  sweeping 
will  be  aband(med,  and  the  room  will  be  dailv 
washed  by  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  many  of  the  evils  of 
dry  sweeping  can  be  avoided  by  usin^  moist  saw- 
dust or  other  make-shifts.  After  the  room  lias 
been  swept,  the  desks  and  <»ther  furniture  of  the 
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room  f'liould  be  well  dusted  with  a  moist  cloth. 
The  windows  ought  to  be  washed  once  each  week 
and  after  a  long  vacation  the  walls  should  be  lime 
washed. 

The  children  should  be  made  to  keep  their  hands 
and  faces  clean,  and  should  be  taught  to  use 
brushes  on  their  clothing.  The  most  effective 
means  for  insuring  cleanliness  of  the  pupils  seems 
to  be  the  introduction  of  school  baths.  The  re- 
ports from  schools  where  baths  have  been  intro- 
duced are  uniformly  favorable.  The  bathing  is 
usually  voluntiiry  and  is  generally  approved  by 
the  parents.  At  first  the  children  seem  to  have  a 
mania  for  bathing.  After  bathing  the  children  re- 
turn to  the  schoolroom  with  their  minds  refre8he<l. 
There  is  an  improvement  in  the  air  of  the  school- 
room. Bathing  has  an  educating  effect  upon  the 
children  in  giving  them  the  sense  of  eleanliness. 

It  has  its  reactionary  effect  upon  the  parents. 
Thev  will  take  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
underclothing  of  the  children  and  the  cleanliness  of 
their  person.  In  many  cases  where  this  system  is 
in  practice  the  health  of  the  children  has  been  great- 
ly improved.  The  first  cost  is  not  very  great  and  it 
is  only  a  slight  expense  to  maintain  a  system  for 
bathing.  By  improving  the  health  it  saves  money 
for  the  tax  payer.  When  an  unclean  and  clean 
child  are  compelled  to  associate  as  is  the 
case  in  the  school,  the  unclean  child  will  endanger 
the  health  of  the  clean  child. 

The  privies  and  waterclosets  are  often  the  sources 
of  many  of  the  isensuous  habits  among  school 
children.  If  buildings  are  required  for  this  pur- 
pose they  should  be  at  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  school  building.  A  separate  building  for  each 
sex  and  a  proper  approach  made  to  each  should  be 
provided.  Where  the  modern  systems  can  be  used 
it  is  convenient  to  have  them  in  the  school  build- 
ing, l)ut  the  department  for  each  sex  should  be 
placed  in  different  portions  of  the  school  building. 

They  should  at  no  time  be  so  constructed  that 
the  odors  and  gases  from  these  rooms  can  escape 
into  otlier  portions  of  the  building.  They  should 
be  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean.  The  teacher  of 
the  school  should  s(^e  that  the  janitor  attends  to 
his  duty  in  regard  to  these  conveniences. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  several  places  in  this 
paper  none  of  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  8ch(x>I  building  will  regulate  themselves  no 
matter  how  well  they  are  constructed.  They 
should  be  regulated  by  a  man  who  understands 
his  business,  and  the  teacher  should  see  that  he 
does  his  duty. 

John  A.  Shafek. 

WILLIAM^Bl'U^i.   IND. 

Want  of  care  does  more  damage  than  want  of 
knowledge. 


Method  in  ARixiiMi-mc.— X^^l. 


I         Illustrative  Lesson  :    The  Best  Question. 

i  Teachers  find  the  art  of  questioning  very  difli- 
I  cult.  They  must  oi^nize  their  questions  l^efore 
I  the  rc»citation.  They  frequently  lack  oi^anizing 
ix>wer,  and  are  often  unable  to  anticipate  condi- 
tions 

Thev  do  not  alwavs  consider  careful  Iv  what  thev 
have  at  hand.  They  ia^k  too  much  or  too  little,  <  »r 
in  a  wrong  order.  Any  such  mistake  has  a  harm- 
ful effect;  it  hinders  orderly  activity  and  growth. 
Teachers  must  learn  to  know  the  next  required 
!  activity  and  choose  their  questions  to  stimulate 
that  activitv.    This  is  too  true  in  arithmetic. 

To  form  an  organic  and  definite  series  of  ques- 
tions bearing  on  a  lesson  whole  and  providing  f<»r 
emergencies,  is  no  easy  task.  It  requires  earnest 
and  faithful  thinking  antecedent  to  the  recitation, 
and  watchful  earnestness  in  its  progress. 

To  aid  somewhat  in  this  matter,  the  following 
illustrative  exercise  is  given  : 

I.  The  Sub-iecf-Matter. 

This  assignment  was  made  to  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  students : 

A  man  sold  thirty-one  calves  at  $7  each,  and 
twenty-seven  calves  at  $8  each. 

What  questions  may  be  asked?  Which  is  the 
best  one?    Why? 

II.  The  Questions  Asked. 

These  represent  the  kinds  of  questions  reported 
the  following  day: 

1.  How  much  was  received  for  all  the  calves? 

2.  AVhich  "bunch"  of  calves  sold  for  the 
greater  sum  of  money? 

3.  What  processes  may  be  used  in  finding  the 
cost? 

4.  AVhat  was  the  average  cost  of  the  calves? 

5.  What  did  the  first  *' bunch"  cost?  What 
did  the  second  cost? 

().  What  per  cent,  of  the  greater  cost  was  the 
smaller? 

The  questions  are  given  in  the  order  in  w^hich 
they  came  in  the  recitation.  Most  of  them  were 
variously  worded,  and  the  wording  was  examined 
for  the  best  form. 

III.  Principles  of  Guidance  Developed. 

1.  The  question  shall  be  determined  by  the 
purpose  of  the  teacher  as  to  topic  to  be  empha- 
sized. 

2.  It  shall  require  the  use  of  the  whole  problem, 
all  its  conditions. 

3.  It  shall  seek  the  fullest  activity  of  the  class, 
for  which  they  are  ready. 

4.  It  shall  vary  with  the  grade  of  the  class. 

A  question  which  can  be  answered  by  using  only 
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ii  portion  of  the  data  is  rarely  a  good  question.    If 
the  data  are  many,  the  problem  is  usually  out  of  ; 
grade.     Sometimes  it  is  well  to  use  such  a  problem 
to  call  for  that  sort  of  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  pupils.     It  is  another  form  of  association. 

Thi'  harmony  of  the  question  with  the  purpose  i 
in  hand  is  vital.     The  question  cannot  then  be 
aimless,  **  to  fill  in  the  time."     It  will  push  toward 
t  he  central  thing  in  the  assignment,  whether  it  be 
a  process,  a  definition,  or  a  principle. 

The  fullest  self-activity  should  always  be  s<;ught. 
A  question  easily  answered,  as  a  rule  is  non-educa- 
tive.   It  inspires  surface   work,  and  a  tendency 
to  lightly  regard  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson,   i 
Uut  this  activity  must  be  the  next  in  order.    It  \ 
can  not  come  by  leaps.      The  questioner  must 
know  what  has  been  done  and  what  may  be  done. 
The  adaptation  of  a  question  to  the  grade,  as  a  ' 
principle,  is  not  difficult  to  see.    To  secure  such 
adaptation  requires  exceedingly  careful  thinking  " 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  j 

I\'.    AdaITATION  ok  QirBKTIOXS.  ; 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  the  questions 
were  examined  and  these  conclusions  reached: 

1.  If  the  teacher  is  wishing  to  emphasize  multi-  ' 
plication  and  addition,   the  first  question  is  the 
one  desired.     It  requires  the  use  of  all  the  condi-  ■ 
ti(Mis  and  calls  for  the  fullest  self-activity  in  the  ; 
pupils. 

2.  If  multiplication  and  subtraction  are  the  pro-  . 
cesses,  the  second  question  is  good.    It  also  uses 
all  the  conditions  and  requires  a  high  degree  of 
Si'lf-activitv. 

:>.  If  the  teacher  is  trying  to  lead  pupils  to  recog- 
nize the  processes  needed  in  the  solutions  of  prob- 
lems, the  third  is  excellent.  It  requires  each 
child  to  form  the  question  that  will  require  all 
the  conditions  in  its  answer,  and  to  decide  upon 
the  processes  to  be  used  in  reaching  that  answer. 
It  allows  for  a  difference  of  views  and  demands 
independent  thinking. 

4.  If  average  or  percentage  is  the  topic,  then 
four  or  six  will  meet  the  requirement. 

Hut  these  questions  will  vary  with  the  class 
using  the  problem. 

Pupils  in  the  tliird  or  fourth  year  can  easily  an- 
swer the  first  and  second  questions;  indeed  a 
bright  s<.*cond  year  class  can  do  so. 

The  third  question  will  require  well-trained 
fourth  year  pupils  or  those  of  a  higher  grade. 
Number  four  is  not  a  good  question  for  any  grade. 
It  is  too  simple.  It  does  not  unify  the  problem 
but  deals  with  its  parts  separately.  If  the  two 
parts  must'  l)e  used  in  this  way  the  children 
should  have  a  problem  differently  worded. 

(.Questions  four  and  six  are  certainly  for  older 


pupils.  A  sixth-grade  class  might  answer  them. 
Ordinarily  pupils  of  this  grade  are  not  prepared 
for  such  work. 

V.  Some  Comments. 

The  teacher  must  know  her  pupils,  their  knowl- 
edge and  1)0 wer.  She  must  know  her  purpose  in 
the  problem.  She  must  study  her  problem  in  the 
light  of  her  pupil  and  her  purpose,  and  fonnulati3 
her  question  to  secure  the  greatest  self-activity  of 
the  child. 

She  need  not  always  make  the  question  herself. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  allow  children  to  ask 
their  own  questions  and  to  answer  them. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  and  answers 
they  must  go  back  to  the  problem  for  guidance  to 
the  best  question.  Children  soon  learn  what  kind 
of  thinking  is  of  most  worth.  In  such  an  exercise 
they  think  both  sides  of  the  problem  and  arouse 
an  interest  that  will  carrv  them  steadilv  forward 
to  good  results. 

The  child  feels  that  he  is  setting  his  own  tasks 

and  is  an  instrument  in  his  own  education. 

Samuel  E.  IIarwood. 
Cakbondalk.  Ii.i.. 


Science  ix  the  Teaching  of  Enoi^isii. 

XIX. 


COMPOSITION. 
The  TiioutiHT  Side  of  Comi»ositiox  Work. 

What  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  composition 
work  in  the  grades?  AVhat  purpose  should  the 
teacher  hold  in  mind  constant! v  in  the  work? 
This  is  an  important  question,  because  upon  the 
answer  to  it  depends  the  character  of  the  work 
which  the  teacher  will  do  in  composition. 

I  will  ask  the  reader  to  recall  the  thought  of  the 
article  in  The  Ixlan'd  Educator,  Vol.  III.,  Nov., 
18%,  on  the  subject :  "  The  Threefold  Purpose  of 
Primary  language  Work."  Primarj-  language 
work  should  contribute  to  mind  growth ;  it  should 
prepare  for  higher  language  studies ;  it  should  give 
the  child  the  mastery  of  his  mother  tongue  as  an 
instrument  in  expressing  his  thought. 

These  three  purposes  are  accomplished  in  some 
degree  by  good  composition  work ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  line  of  language  w*ork  better  adapted  to  8er\'e 
as  an  instrument  in  accomplishing  these  ends. 
But  the  composition  work  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  last  stated,  or 
rather,  we  may  say,  that  in  arranging  the  work  so 
that  thin  purpose  will  be  accomplished,  the  other 
two  ends  will  be  best  achieved. 

This  line  of  work  will  make  the  pupil  more  ac- 
curate in  his  observations ;  in  constantly  noticing 
expressions,  comparing  and  contrasting  them,  and 
selecting  the  most  appropriate  one  to  express  his 
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tlioiij^ljt.  \w  will  gain  pi»\ver  to  wvigh  and  consider  : 
iind  niiiki*  nitH*  distinctions  in  thoiiKlit  ;  hv  n(»tic- 
ing  how  skilltully  tli(»ught  isexpn'>sc'd  in  language 
in  gems  of  standard  litei*atnre  which  hr  considers 
in  this  work,  and  by  striving  in  liko  manner  to 
express  his  own  thunght  in  langnago.  he  forms  a 
literary  or  artistic  ta^tv  ;  bv  fixing  n]>on  a  purpose 
and  striving  to  find  means  for  the  acconij)nshment  ' 
uf  it  and.  then,  trying  to  embody  this  pnrp(>sc  in 
a  selection,  lieloarns  loreasonand  to  adapt  means 
to  rnds.  Thes<»  are  vaUuible  qualities  of  mind  and 
the  child  could  l>t»  given  no  Vn^tter  prej>aration  for 
the  >tudy  of  literatnix*  than  is  hen'in  indicated; 
but  after  all.  the  main  good  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  work  is  to  give  the  child  the  ability  to  express 
his  thought  accurately  and  apj»ropriately  in  lan- 
guage; in  d<»ing  this,  the  (»ther  resnlts  will  be 
obtained. 

Xr>  composition  work  can  be  considered  success-  , 
ful  that  dcH'S  not  give  the  child  the  ability  to  writ4.» 
printable  English.  r>et  the  teacher  hold  in  mind 
as  the  main  result  to  \ye  attained  bv  this  line  of 
work,  the  thing  to  Ix'  kept  np])ermost  in  mind,  to- 
ward which  all  energies  are  to  be  l»ent,  and  for 
which  every  exercise  is  to  be  planned,  the  follow- 
ing ideal  :  /  nish  //»//  pupih,  as  a  rrsuft  of  thrir  com- 
fHt^itioh  ffnrk\  t(t  }>»•  tOth'  to  /«/»'  n  nubjfct,  think  the 
thought  of  it  rmrfnlUi  and  orcurutrhf^  onjnnize  that 
thought  (ttunit  a  }turjto»t',  ami  fxprrM  it  occnrntfly  and  i 
appropri'iff'l}/  in  a  paper  of  priatattle  Englii*hj  nrat  in 
form,  ftmjurh/  /mnrttintidy  i^apitnliz*'d,  jmragrnphtdf 
and  irith  no  nnH.MpcUed  uords.  If  thr  t<»acher  can 
(.»btain  this  result,  she  need  not  worry  about  the 
other  two  ends  to  be  attained. 

Terhaps  this  ideal  is  too  high.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
nnich  t<»  exj>ect  that  the  child  at  the  close  of  his 
eighth  grade  work  shall  be  able  to  write  three 
pages  of  printable  English.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  language  work  now<lone  in  the  public 
sclu^ols,  this  ideal  is  too  high.  ('hildn.*n  in  our 
public  schools  at  the  present  time,  as  a  rule,  can- 
not d(>  this,  (iraduates  of  our  high  schools  can- 
not do  this,  as  a  rule.  AVe  receive  into  this  school 
every  year  near  two  Inindred  graduates  of  high 
schools.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  aver- 
age graduates  of  the  high  scliools  in  the  state, 
^hmy  of  them  are  from  the  best  schools  of  this 
kind,  yet  it  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  to 
find  among  the.se,  students  who  can  write  such  a 
pai>er  as  that  described  above.  Still  J  think  this 
ideal  is  not  too  high. 

As  I  have  Kiid  in  previous  articles,*  the  language 
work  in  the  schools  is  as  well  d(»ne  as  could  be  ex- 
pected  under  the  circumstances.  The  teachers  are 
conscientiotis,  as  a  rule,  they  work  hanl  and  do 
their  best.     Uut  we  might  as  well  admit  that  the 
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n.»sults  from  our  work  in  lan.LMia^e  are  far  from 
what  we  desire.  There  is  nol^'netit  to  be  derived 
from  tiattering  ourselves  and  trying  to  make  our- 
selves think  that  our  language  work  is  perfect  or 
anything  near  it,  while  we  get  such  miserable  re- 
sults from  it.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  it  is  a 
shame,  that  pupils  pass  through  the  eight  gnidis 
and  take  four  years  oi  work  in  the  high  school  and 
come  out  unable  to  talk  live  minutes  without  mur- 
dering the  English  language-unable  to  write  a 
really  readable  lett<?r  or  a  short  paper  of  printable 
English,  ilow  to  remedy  these  evils  and  how  to 
plan  the  comp4:)sition  wc»rk  so  that  the  ideal  set 
forth  above  may  in  a  greater  measure  Ik?  realized, 
will  be  the  burden  of  this  and  other  papers  on  this 
subject. 

Mini  WurriNo  Ne(  f>sakv. 

Composition  is  like  penmanship  ;  there  is  an  art 
side  to  it  and  there  is  a  philosophy  or  science  of  it. 
In  penmanship,  the  pupil  must  be  shown  and  told 
how  to  make  the  lett<^rs.  He  nui.^t  have  models 
set  bef»)re  him  and  he  must  sliidv  these,  analvze 
them  and  see  how  they  are  constructed.  Ihit  the 
child  inav  know  all  the  lines  and  curves  necessarv 
to  produce  the  lett<.'r  a  :  he  may  know  just  how 
these  lines  and  curves  should  Ix*  joined  :  he  may 
have  in  mind  a  i>erfect  idea  of  the  letter  when  it  is 
completed;  yet  he  cannot  write  the  letter  a.  He 
must  practice,  and  he  will  make  a  gieat  many 
failures,  but  linally,  if  he  persi'veres,  after  many 
trials  and  many  errors,  he  will  be  able  to  write. 

It  is  even  so  in  composition.  The  analogy  is 
not  perfect  in  every  particular,  for  in  iK'iimanship 
the  process  is  in  large  measure  mechanical,  the 
muscles  must  be  trained  and  muscular  habits 
fixed,  while  in  composition  the  i)roeess  is  not  me- 
chanical, it  is  the  mind  that  must  be  trained  and 
mental  habits  nnist  be  fixed.  r>ut  the  mere  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  which  underlie  description, 
the  mere  analysis  uf  a  piece  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
courstt,  merely  knowing  how  such  discourse  is 
constructed,  will  not  enable  the  juipil  to  write  de- 
scription, any  more  than  the  mere  knowledge  (^f 
how  to  construct  the  letters  will  make  him  a  good 
penman. 

Eas^',  g nice  and  skill  in  writing  discourse  come 
only  through  much  patient  and  pains-taking  pnic- 
tice.  One  reason  why  the  results  of  composition 
work  in  the  public  schools  are  not  .sitisfact<)ry  is 
that  the  pui)ils  do  not  write  enough.  IVginning 
with  the  third  year  and  c<»ntiniiing  tlnoughoutthe 
school  coursi*,  childn^n  should  write  comj)osition8. 
Let  them  write  as  often  as  the  H'achrr  can  find 
time  to  properly  sui>ervise  the  work  as  indicated 
in  the  last  article.  This  close  supervision  of  the 
work  on  the  i)art  of  the  teacher  is  absolutely  es- 
sential.    But  the  teacher  sh(juld  see  to  it  that  time 
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\)v  taken  to  have  tin*  pupils  do  at  least  the  niiiii- 
iiiuin  ainomit  of  work  in  this  line  and  tiiachers 
slionld  constantly  keep  pressing  school  olTicers  for 
more  time  to  devote  to  it.  TJejjjinning  with  the 
third  year  and  continuing  throughout  the  school 
course,  one  i)aiK*r  in  every  two  weeks,  if  it  be  prop- 
crlv  corrected  bvthe  t<?acher  and  rewritten  bv  the 
pupils,  will  do  nuich  in  this  line  and  no  teacher 
should  be  satisfied  with  less  actual  i)ractice  in 
writing  on  the  part  of  her  pupils.  In  regular  coni- 
p)sition  clasM's  in  high  schooU:  and  in  the  grades 
where  teachers  have  more  time,  more  writing  can 
hi-  done. 

Tui:  N  ahim:  of  ])is(<n  unk  as  a  Wholk. 

The  children  in  the  grades  are  not  to  be  bur- 
dened with  definitions,  principles,  and  laws  of 
language.  It  matters  little  whether  or  not  the 
child  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  year  be  able  to 
define  descripticui,  style,  diction,  ligures  of  speech, 
etc.  He  may  not  be  able  U^  state  the  law  of  selec- 
tion or  discuss  intelligently  tlie  relation  of  purpose 
to  discourse.  The  main  thing  with  him  is  to  be 
:djle  to  express  his  thought  well  in  language.  J»ut 
in  order  to  lead  him  to  do  this  skillfully,  the 
teacher  mu.^t  have  in  mind  the  facts  of  composition  ; 
t«>  her  the  organization  of  tin.'  subject  must  l.w  cleiu* ; 
>he  must  see  the  relation  of  purpose  to  discourse, 
the  divisi<^iis  of  the  subject,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  or  the  principles  which  underlie  the  con- 
si  met  ion  of  each  form  of  discourse.  The  t<.'acher 
must  know  these  things  not  for  the  purpo.^-^e  of 
leacljing  them  to  the  children,  but  in  order  that 
she  may  consciously  and  intelligently  lead  the 
pupils  to  writi?  discourse  in  obedience  to  its  nature 
and  the  laws  which  govern  in  it.  And  the  chil- 
dren whoare  tanght  by  such  a  t<*acher  in  the  grades 
will  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  thought  side 
of  (lis(our?:e.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  unconscious 
knowledge  on  their  part,  but  when  they  pass  on 
ihiothe  high  school,  enter  the  composition  class 
an«l  w<»rk  out  the  law  of  method,  for  example, 
t  hey  will  he  fjrepared  to  do  it  easily  and  to  under- 
stand it,  because  they  will  see  that  in  all  their 
work  in  the  grades  they  were  writing  discourse  in 
aecordance  with  this  law  but  tliev  hud  not  named 
and  stated  it  formallv. 

riie  teacher  nuist  see  clearly  fu-st  just  what  one 
doe>  when  he  writes  discourse  in  order  that  she 
may  lead  the  pupils  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 
What  does  a  writer  do  when  he  composes  a  selec- 
tion? I  low  does  he  go  al)out  it  ?  If  you  were  asked 
to  write  a  x>ai>er  for  your  next  teachers'  meeting, 
what  Would  you  do  first,  second,  third,  etc.? 
What  «lid  Emerson  do  when  he  wrote  his  essay 
on  '•  Nature?"  AVhat  did  Shakespeare  do  when 
1h'  wrote  one  of  his  plays?    Can  we  analyze  such 


an  act?    If  we  can,   we  can  then  see  what  to  try 

to  lead  the  child  in  the  third  gmde  to  do  first. 

;  w^cond,  third,  etc.,  always  remembering,  of  course, 

'   that  the  child  is  just  beginning  to  write  and  that 

the  work  must  be  made  very  simple  for  him. 

TUK    I  OKA    TrKATKI). 

Before  one  can  write,  he  must  have  something 
about  which  to  write.  Before  Wliittier  wrote  his 
"Snow  Bound,"  he  must  have  thought  of  his 
home  life  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it 
which  he  so  beautifully  weaves  into  his  poem, 
and  he  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to  write  a 
poem  about  this  idea.  Before  Knskin  wrote  his 
essay  on  "Work,"  he  nuist  have  seen  some  inci- 
dents of  the  struggle  between,  capital  and  labor 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  write  an  essay  on  this 
great  question— the  lab<.r  problem.  Ifefore  you 
Ix^gin  writing  your  paper  for  the  teachers'  meet- 
ing, you  determine  to  writ<^  about  compulsory 
education,  or  school  discipline,  or  correlation. 

The  idea  tnuited  is  often  sugg(fst<»d  to  the  writer 
by  some  incident  which  falls  under  his  observa- 
tion. A  wiiter  of  true  discourse  or  literature  does 
not  go  around  hunting  for  ideas  about  which  to 
write,  ^yiue  incident  of  oppression  or  cruelty 
falls  under  his  observation  ;  son»e  bit  of  l)eautiful 
scenery  comes  to  his  notice;  some  pitiful  story 
reaches  his  ear,  and  he  connects  with  each  a 
train  of  thought  which  he  expresses  in  his  selec- 
tion. A  visit  to  AVestminster  Abbey  causes  Irving 
to  write  about  the  great  building;  a  water-fowl, 
flying  over  Bryant's  head  gives  him  a  subject  for 
a  poem  ;  the  history  of  the  Acadians  gives  to 
lx)ngfellow  the  subject  of  I'.vangeline,  etc. 

But  this  idea  about  which  an  author  writes  must 
be  interesting  to  him  ;  it  must  be  suggestive  ;  it 
must  unify  his  thought.  In  selecting  the  subject 
for  your  pai)er  before  the  teachers'  meeting,  you 
will  not,  if  you  are  wise,  and  if  you  want  to  write 
a  go<^xl  pajxjr,  t^ke  a  subject  in  which  you  have  no 
interest  and  about  which  you  have  no  opinions. 
You  must  know  something  about  the  idea  which 
you  are  to  set  forth,  if  you  would  write  discourse 
worthy  the  name,  and  you  nmst  really  have  an 
interest  in  expressing  it.  This  is  a  fundamental 
condition  in  writing.  Here,  again,  a  vital  mistake 
is  often  made  in  the  composition  work  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Pupils  are  asked  to  write  about  sub- 
jects about  which  they  know  little  or  nothing  and 
in  which  they  have  no  interest.  Imagine  children 
in  the  grades  discussing  such  subjects  as  ''.Justice," 
"Truth,"  "lieauty,"  etc.,  and  that  too  without 
any  assistance  from  the  teacher  in  organizing  the 
thought !  And  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  ask  them  to 
write  about  such  ideas  as  "the  cow,"  "the 
horse,"  "the  dog,"  etc.,  beciuiw*  the  information 
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wliich  they  have  on  these  subjects  is  common- 
place and  they  have  no  interest  in  expressing  it. 

Xo,  that  about  whicli  the  child  in  the  grades 
writes,  must  be  an  idea  about  which  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  some  serious  thought  wliicli  he  con- 
^fiders  worth  while  to  express,  and  in  which  he  is 
interested.  The  idea  treated  is  that  idea  which 
suggests  everything  to  him  ;  it  is  the  origin  of  all 
his  thought ;  it  unifies  his  thought.  The  teacher 
must  see  to  it  that  the  child  has  it  before  she  asks 
him  to  write.  In  a  later  paper,  under  means  to  be 
employed  in  inducing  the  child  to  take  these  steps, 
I  wish  T  suggest  devices  by  which  the  teacher  may 
interef»t  children  in  subjects  and  thus  furnish 
them  thought  to  be  embodied  in  compositions. 

J.  B.  Wisely. 


POI^mCAL  KCOXOMY  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

Schools.— XIII. 


Banks. 
Thf  Functiom  of  Bank$, 
a.  A  bank  is  an  institution  for  the  handling 
of  money,  and  the  simi)lest  service  which  it  ren- 
ders is  U)  furnish  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of 
money.  It  would  be  a  great  risk  for  business  men 
to  keep,  in  their  possession,  all  the  money  they 
use  in  their  business.  If  is  much  better  for  them 
to  place  it  in  a  bank  and  draw  it  out  as  they  need 
it  from  day  to  day.  The  banker  is  willing  to  as- 
sume the  care  of  the  money  deposited  in  his  bank, 
in  return  for  certain  privileges  which  he  has  with 
it  while  it  is  in  his  possession.  Some  banks  will 
even  pay  the  depositor  a  small  interest  on  his 
money  provided  he  will  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
bank  for  a  definite  period. 

AVhen  one  deposits  money  with  a  bank  he  is 
given  a  deposit  slip  stating  the  amount  of  money 
deposited.  If  it  is  one  who  does  much  business 
with  the  bank  he  is  given  a  small  book  in  which 
the  proper  bank  oliicials  will  record  the  deposits 
as  they  are  made.  These  become  receipts  for  the 
money  deposited. 

A  depositor  may  draw  out  of  the  bank  all  his 
money  or  any  part  of  it  at  any  time,  by  presenting 
at  the  bank  a  check  for  tlie  amount  desired.  The 
bank  will  furnish  blank  checks  but  the  depositor 
must  write  on  the  check  before  presenting  it  the 
date,  tlie  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money 
is  to  be  paid,  the  amount  to  be  paid,  and  his  name. 
Some  checks  liave  the  words* 'or  bearer''  or  "to 
the  order  of "  printed  on  them.  Any  one  present- 
ing: a  check  with  "or  bearer"  on  it  may  draw  the 
money ;  but  a  check  having  **to  the  order  of"  on 
it  must  be  indorsed,  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made  payable  writing  his  name  on  the  back  of 
the  check. 


b.  Banks  are  safe  and  cenvenient  agents 
through  which  to  pay  debts. 

It  would  be  unsafe  and  inconvenient  to  carry 
about  the  monev  needed  in  everv  case  of  ex- 
change. 

Those  who  have  nmch  business  to  tnmsact  pre- 
fer to  deposit  their  money  in  a  bank  and  pay  tlieir 
debts  by  giving  checks  payable  to  their  creditors. 
For  example:  A,  who  has  his  money  deposited  in 
the  bank,  buys  a  bill  <^f  goods  from  B,  a  horse 
from  C,  and  Wiigon  from  I);  instead  of  currying 
enough  money  to  pay  for  tliese  he  gives  B,  C,  and 
D  each  a  check  for  the  amount  due  to  each.  B,  C, 
and  D  can  now  dniw  the  money  or  deposit  their 
checks  and  then  secure  the  ri^ht  to  draw  it  at 
some  future  time. 

Banks  further  assist  commei-cial  exchange  by  en- 
abling us  to  pay  debts  at  great  distiuuvs  by  a  sys- 
tem of  drafts.  The  manner  of  doing  this  was 
explained  under  Kxchange  and  need  not  be  again 
described. 

c.  Banks  usually  have,  in  their  vaults,  more 
money  than  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  and 
this  they  loan,  for  short  periods,  to  any  one  who 
c^n  give  good  security.  One  desiring  to  j^t  a  loan 
from  a  bank  may  do  so  by  getting  his  friends, 
(usually  two  are  required),  to  sign  his  note  as 
security  or  he  may  deposit  with  his  note  "col- 
lateral securities ''  such  as  b<jnds,  etc. 

d.  Some  banks  have  the  right  to  issue 
money.  This  will  be  explained  under  "National 
Banks.'' 

Kindii  of  Bunk's. 

The  principal  kinds  of  banks  in  existence  at  the 
prestait  time  are — National,  State,  Private,  and 
Savings  banks. 

A  National  bank  is  one  organized  under  the 
National  Banking  Act  and  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  National  bank  may  ]>e  organized  by  five  or 
more  persons.  Before  they  am  begin  business 
they  must  secure  a  certificate  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currencv.  To  do  this  thev  must  cert  if  v  to 
tlie  Comptroller  the  name  of  the  association,  the 
place  where  the  business  is  to  be  conducted,  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  and  the  number  of  shares 
into  which  it  is  divided,  the  name  and  residence 
of  each  shareholder  and  the  amount  of  stock  held 
by  each,  etc.  The  company  must  also  buy  United 
States  bonds  of  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock 
and  deposit  them  with  the  Comptroller.  If  this 
ofl[icer,  after  he  has  examined  into  the  matter,  is 
satisfied  that  the  company  is  lawfully  entitled  to 
commence  the  business  of  banking  he  will  issua  it 
a  certificate  showing  that  the  bank  is  authorised 
to  do  banking  business. 

In  return  for   the  bonds   deposited  with  t 
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Treasury,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall 
itiBUit  to  the  bank,  circulating  notes  to  the  amount 
of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
deposited.  When  these  have  been  signed  by  the 
president  and  cashier  of  the  bank,  they  may  be 
circulated  as  any  other  money,  and  shall  be  taken 
for  all  debts  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt. 

Any  one  possessing  one  of  these  bills  can  take  it 
to  the  bank  issuing  it,  or  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  exchange  it  for  United  States  notes, 
gold,  or  silver.  In  order  to  do  this  the  bank  must 
keep  on  hand  a  sufficient  amount  of  lawful  money 
to  meet  this  demand  and  also  deposit  with  the 
Treasury  lawful  money  to  the  amount  of  five  per 
cent,  of  its  notes  in  circulation. 

The  purpose  of  the  government  in  requiring  the 
National  banks  to  deposit  bonds,  is  that  it  agrees 
to  redeem  the  notes  of  the  bank  and  holds  the 
bonds  for  security.  Sliould  the  bank  fail  to  re- 
deem its  notes,  the  government  could  sell  the 
bonds  and  with  the  money  redeem  the  notes  when 
presented.  No  one  has  ever  lost  any  thing  by 
having  a  bank  bill  in  his  possession  when  the 
bank  failed. 

Stat<'  banks  are  organized  under  the  banking 
laws  of  the  various  states. 

The  process  of  organizing  a  State  bank  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  organizing  a  National  bank. 

State  banks  have  the  same  functions  as  National 
banks  excepting  the  ri^ht  of  issuing  money. 

Private  banks  exist  in  all  the  states.    Thev  ex- 

» 

ercise  all  the  functionsof  a  bank  except  the  issuing 
of  circulating  notes. 

The  safety  of  these  banks  depends  upon  the 
Mnancial  stimding  and  honesty  of  tlie  proprietors. 

The  manner  of  organizing  a  private  bank  is  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  starting  any  other 
private  business. 

Savings  banks  are  usually  established  as  benev- 
olent institutions  to  enable  persons  of  moderate 
means  to  save  some  of  their  earnings.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  receive  smaller  sums  on  depoeit 
than  other  banks. 

In  many  countries,  savings  banks  are  established 
by  the  governments,  in  connection  with  the  post 
offices. 

The  cmlv  functions  which  thev  exercise  are  to 
receive  and  loan  deposits.  The  dej)08itor8  share 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  interest  receive<l  on 
the  loans. 

Liabilities  and  Resources. 

The  liabilities  of  a  bank  comprise  the  various 
items  for  ^^  nd  responsible,  and  its 

resoorr  «  from  which  it 

may^  nsibilities. 

T 


are:  Capital  Stock  for  which  the  bank  is  re- 
si)on8ible  to  the  stockholders ;  deposits  due  indi- 
viduals or  other  banks ;  profits  held  as  a  contingent 
fund  or  unpaid  dividends  but  due  the  stockholders; 
and  circulating  notes  issued  and  which  must  be 
redeemed, 

The  resources  are : — Loans  which  will  include 
its  outstanding  not^s  and  other  securities  which 
mature  from  day  to  day;  United  States  bonds, 
which  were  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency;  stocks  owned  by  the  bank  as  invest- 
ments ;  balances  due  from  other  banks  through 
exchange;  cash  held  as  reserve;  and  real  estate  or 
other  pro^^erty  that  might  be  taken  to  satisfy  the 
liabilities. 

Profits. 

The  profits  of  banks  are  derived  from  various 
sources,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are : — interest 
on  the  bonds  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency;  discount  on  loans;  premiums  on 
exchange  derived  from  a  percentage  sometimes 
charged  for  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange ;  and  com- 
mission, or  a  percentage  charged  for  collecting 
claims  which  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank  for  collection. 

There  will  be  but  little  trouble  in  getting  pupils 
to  understand  the  organization  and  at  least  the 
simpler  operations  of  a  bank.  Almost  all  have 
access  to  one  or  more  kinds  of  banks  and  the  offi- 
cials will  readily  give  necessary  information.  The 
various  blanks  used  bv  banks  can  easilv  be  secur- 
ed ;  and  the  manner  of  filling  them  out  should  be 
explained.  Procure  a  National  Bank  note  and 
read  what  is  printed  on  it.  The  National  Banking 
Jjaws  and  the  State  Banking  Laws  should  be 
studied. 

I.  M.  BuiIXiMAN. 

}\)U},  III. 


As  never  before,  Child-Study  has  acquainted  the 
teacher  with  the  complexity  of  a  child's  physical 
and  mental  constitution;  liiu*  magnified  his  con- 
cept of  the  chikPs  individuiility,  and  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  adapting  instruction  in  both  mat- 
ter and  method  in  conformity  with  it,  and  has 
bnnight  him  into  more  tender,  loving  sympathy 
with  the  child.  It  has  also  quickened  within  the 
teacher  a  more  tender  conscience,  a  more  exalted 
ambition,  and  a  keener  sense  of  his  jxiwers,  limi- 
tations, opportunities  and  responsibilities ;  and, 
best  of  all,  it  has  inspired  him  with  a  deep  and 
hallowed  reverence  for  the  little  lives  entrusted  to 
his  care,  and  has  engendered  in  him  an  insatiable 
thirst  to  implant  within  every  growing  breast  the 
sacred  ideals  of  liighest  manhoo<l  and  noblest 
womanhooil. 

-A.  S.  AViiiTNKY,  in  The  Child-Study  Moiithhf. 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


I.        I>Kri\ITI()Ns. 

II.  Tka(  fip:r. — 1.   (inalificnikm  and  Certificate. 

2.   i'niitiaci. 

4.   DlscJ 'irgr. 

I.  IfrfinitiotiH. — A  comuion  school  is  an  institn- 
lion  of  learning  of  a  grade  below  that  of  a  college, 
academv  or  univorsitv.  In  law  the  term  refers  to 
the  (onmion  or  public  schools  existing  under  the 
laws  of  each  state  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  Schools  for  instruction  are  of  two 
kinds — thosi'  which  are  maintained  by  privatv 
nieiins,  and  common  or  j>ublic  schools,  i  lUmriti- 
L^nr  Dirt :  71  Cal.  ih)\.)  Common  or  public  schools 
are  schools  supported  by  jreneral  tJixation,  open  to 
all  oi  suitable  age  and  attiiinments,  free  of  ex- 
pense, and  under  the  contn^l  of  agents  appoinUnl 
by  the  vot<?r8. 

"The  phriLse  'public  schools*  and  'common 
schools'  has  acquii^ed  under  the  legislation  and 
practice  of  the  sevenil  slates  a  well  settled  signifi- 
catinii.  The  broad  line  of  distinction  is  that  they 
are  supported  by  general  taxation  and  open  to  all 
free  of  exi)ense.  The  words  "common"  and  "pub- 
lic" are  synonymous,  and  used  int<'rchangeably 
when  applied  to  schools.  So  held  by  the  highest 
courts  of  Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  Missouri. 

What  .l/v  Xot  Ptihlic  Schools. — A  n<^rmal  .school 
is  n<.»t  a  public  school  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statutes.  It  is  true  that  in  an  enlarged  senses 
normal  schools  are  public  schools,  inasnmch  as 
any  citizen  of  the  stat4»  possessing  the  requisite 
qualilication  may  be  admitt^'d  to  then».  In  the 
same  sense  colleges  are  public  schools,  but  clearly 
they  are  not    embraced  in  the    term.     4")    llun. 

I  N.Y. )  \\K 

A  school  kept  by  a  church  society,  or  by  an 
<»rphan  house  open  to  the  poor  childi'en,  though 
supp<.)rt<jd  by  the  public  arc*  not  "free  public 
schools."    iM  S.  Car.  a:i\ 

Orii/ly). — The  free  public  school  was  of  New  lOng- 
land  origin,  and  was  first  established  in  ^lassa- 
chusett.<.     '2  Kent.  iCom.   I'.M);  KKI  Ma.^^s.,  1»4.  and 

II  Cush.  (  Mass.  i  17S. 

II.  Tt'(fchti'.—A  t^^acher  of  a  common  school, 
means  a  teacher  in  the  free  common  schools  of 
the  sttitr  established  bv  law.     11  Ind.  .V20. 

1.  f^nttlifirtitioti  and  Certificate. — A  teacher  in  the 
j)ul)lic  schools  must  obtiiin  a  certificate  of  his 
qniililication    before    entering    upon    his    duties. 


Teaching  without  license,  though  employed  for 
such  purpose,  does  not  entitle  the  employe  to  com- 
pensation. ( 2«»  Ind.  ?uu  ;  lo  111.  jm.  )  Ahhough  a 
teacher  has  not  obtain i?d  the  statutory  certificate, 
his  authority  cannot  be  contested  by  the  pupils  or 
their  parents.  The  school  officers  alone  can  raise 
the  objection.  But  the  requirement  is  mandatory 
in  nearlv  all  the  states  and  cainn>t  be  waived.  The 
highest  order  of  talent  and  ability  is  not  required 
of  a  teacher,  but  whatever  he  ])os.«esses,  the  certifi- 
cat<j  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  capacity  to 
t<»ach;  and  though  it"may  bi'  overcome  by  a  proof 
of  incompetency,  it  cannot  l^e  impeached  in  an 
action  brought  by  a  teacher  for  salary  due.  y  3t»  111. 
Api).  <)">.•;.!  And  in  that  case  it  was  held  that  a 
teacher  holding  a  certificate  and  suing  for  his 
comixmsation  <»i>uld  not  be  asked  the  (jue-stion. 
"what  would  :i:  lbs.  of  butter  cost  at  llA  cents  a 

pound?" 

A  Certificate  Cannot  he  Attacked  CoVatcraUy.—A 
teacher's  certificate  cannot  Ih'  invalidat<»d  by  proof 
that  no  personal  examination  of  the  teacher  was 
had,  in  a  suit  for  services.  The  certificate  lK?ing 
in  the  nature  of  a  commission  cannot  be  attiickwi 
collaterally.  Hut  a  contract  for  the  employment 
in  a  public  school  of  a  teacher  who  tlocs  not  hold 
such  a  certificate,  is  generally  void  ;  and  for  serv- 
ices it'nden'd  under  such  contract,  an  unlicensed 
t^'Jicher  cannot  recover.  '  Putnam  »•.«<  Irrington  (.V.» 
Ind  Si);  BiiUer  vs  Ihnnei<  7'.'  Ind.  r>75 ;  :?<>  Ind.  :\:\7.) 
The  Supreme  Courts  for  Minn.,  111.,  X.  Y.,  la, 
Me.,  :Mich..  N.  H.,  N.  Dak.  and  Teim.  have  also 
ruled  negatively  on  this  question.  Where  money 
has  been  i)aid  to  a  teach* t  who  did  not  have  the 
statut<3ry  certificate  of  (jualilicati(ni,  it  cannot  be 
recovered  from  him  or  set  off  in  a  suit  by  him  for 
wages  due  at  a  torm  when  he  had  such  certificate. 
W«f/o/  Dist.  i'ii  AV/N  i:;  Xeb.  'y'2. 

A  warrant  i.ssued  to  a  teacher  who  had  not  the 
certificiite  required  by  law,  was  lu'ld  to  lx»  void 
and  non-negotiable,  in  the  cas«'  of  licnf:  etc.  r.^ 
Totni.<(hip  I   X.  Dak.  2«i. 

The  c<mti'act  is  not  ratified  by  the  subsequent 
issuance  of  the  certificate*  to  the  traclur.  (<>OInd. 
^);  7'.)  Ind.  r)7:> ;  71  111.  r>.;-J  and  li'  Minn.  44S. )  The 
Vermont  Supreme  Court  i  If)  \'t.  l.")J. )  has  held 
that  when  a  tc?acher  entered  up<in  thr  duties  of  a 
teacher  without  a  certificate  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived (Hie  and  continued  the  school  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  prudential  committee,  that  an  implied 
contract  arose  for  future  services,  ami  the  fact  that 
the  express  contnu-t  was  void,  did  not  render  void 
the  imi)lied  contnict.  The  .same  Court  i  2S  Vt.  576) 
held  that  the  reception  (►f  a  C(»rtificate  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  school  opened 
was  a  .substantial  compliance  with  the  statute 
quiring  a  certificate  to  be  obtained  before  theooa 
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ineiiceinent  of  tlie  school.  And  where  the  teacher 
had  a  cerliliaite  at  tlie  coininencement  of  the 
school  it  was  held  that  she  mijjht  recover  for  her 
Si-rvices?,  though  the  certilicate  expired  before  the 
ind  of  the  term.    :>4  Vt.  270. 

Where  a  teacher's  certificate  is  withheld  tli rough 
iiiadvertance  his  title  to  compensation  is  not  im- 
paired. And  for  maliciously  or  wantonly  revok- 
ing or  withholding  a  teacher's  license  the  super- 
iiit^ndent  is  liable  in  damages.  Khnnrf  rs  Overton 
HM  Ind.  54S  ;  Lme  i'»  Mmre  4.')  111.  12. 

It  i^^  not  necessarv  that  the  teacher  should  show 
actual  hatred  or  ill  will  upon  the  part  of  the  su- 
pi?rintendent,  for  he  will  be  held  to  have  acted 
maliciously  where  he  acts  either  from  willful  and 
wick«Ml  or  from  cornipt  motives.  Ehnmrf  vs  Ovrr- 
Vni^  fitipra.  In  an  action  to  rt^cover  for  breach  of  a 
contract  or  employment  brought  by  the  teacher, 
it  is  udI  necessary  to  aver  in  the  declaration  that 
the  plaintiff  had  procured  the  pr(>per  certificate 
c»f  qualification.  Ihijan  is  S('fu)ftf  DiM.  .'Jo  \x.  520. 
In  >hune  it  was  hel<l  that  if  a  teacher  actually 
performed  the  s<Tvices  contracted  for  by  the  regu- 
lar authorized  agent  of  the  sch(X)l,  this  was  prtnui 
faric  evidence  which  entitled  himt^>the  stipulated 
C()mpen>ation,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  District 
to  prove  the  want  of  the  requisite  certificate,  20 
Me.  i:.4. 

In  J:n Is  r.^  Sharp  (12  Ilim.  ITIM  the  New  York 
Sui>reme  Court  held  that  it  is  not  necessarv  for 
a  t<-acher  tr)  allege  in  an  action  brought  to  i*e- 
cover  wages  that  he  was  a  (lualified  ti'acher.  If 
the  plaiiuiif  was  not  qualified,  this  fact  should  be 
alleged  in  the  answer. 

This  ruK',  however,  is  not  universal.  In  some 
Slates  a  teacher  suing  for  wages  nuist  aver  that  he 
not  only  [xi'^sessed  the  proper  certificaU*  of  ([uali- 
fication  l)iu  that  lie  exhibited  the  siime  to  the 
trustee,  d i rectors  or  b'lard.  i  :>9  111.  101  ;  27  Minn. 
4.'!.*.  -  To  entith^  a  t^^acher  to  recover  under  a  con- 
tract to  leach,  in  a  case  where  the  directors  refused 
to  allow  him  to  t^^ach,  he  nmst  prove  or  offer  to 
prove  ])ussession  of  a  certificate?  authorizing  him 
to  teacli  at  the  time  of  his  employment,  i  S7  111. 
2.V).  lint  the  fact  that  a  ti^acher  had  na  certificate 
is  not  a  defense  to  an  action  brought  by  liim 
against  persons  presenting  a  groundless  and  mali- 
cious petition  against  his  appointment  to  a  school. 
«;!>  I'a.  St.  lo:}. 

2.  (ontrnrt.^.  -In  general  the  school  direct<3rs, 
tru^«toes  or  school  board  are  authorized  to  employ 
teachers  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  (42 
Ind.  20O;  10  Kans.  28;^.)  Hut  the  individuals 
composing  a  school  board  have  no  power  to  con- 
tract or  hi-  '  *  ^^cept  when  they  are  con- 
▼Bi  ritract  made  bv  them 

*«  subsequently 


j  fully  approved  or  ratified  when  legally  in  session, 
I   is  invalid.     MUfnrd  rn  Powner,  12(ilnd.  'vlS. 

A  contract  between  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  board  and  a  t<?acher  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  board  has  been  held  invalid  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  the  law  requires  that  the  teaeher 
i  shall  lx»  selected  by  the  school  board.  iS'>  Pa. 
St.  no.").  1  If  the  scluK^l  board,  in  session,  hire  a 
teacher,  the  contract  with  him  may  be  signed  at 
different  times  ;  and  a  signing  by  a  majority  of 
the  trustees  is  sufficient.  (  Miffonl  v.*  Zrigln-,  I  Ind. 
App.  l.JS.  1  So  also,  in  40  Conn.  4(X);  .VJ  Ark.  51 1  ; 
01  Mich.  2<.n) ;  \\\)  .Minn.  AW.  There  must  be  a 
ratification.  The  members  of  a  .school  board  can- 
not, by  a  prearrangement  or  contract  entered  into 
when  not  in  8essi«.»n,  bind  themselves  afterward  to 
ratify  or  confirm  any  contract  or  engagement  thus 
entered  into.  ( 20  Ohio  St.  4P». )  The  distinction 
here  is  that  while  a  board,  in  session,  mav  ratifv 
a  contract  made  out  of  session,  they  cannot  indi- 
vidually bind  themselves  to  do  so. 

The  statutory  i-egulations  as  to  the  manner  of 
the  formation  of  the  contract  must  he  complied 
with.  If  a  statute  requires  that  the  contract  with 
the  teacher  si  jail  he  in  writing,  specifying  the  length 
of  the  time  school  shall  he  taught  and  other  mat- 
ters, this  must  he  done.  ( 40  Iowa,  414  i.  lUit  in 
Kansas,  i  47  Ivan.  o(>2),  it  was  held  that  although 
the  statute  reqiiire«l  teacher's  contracts  to  he  in 
writing,  the  ti»acher  who  performed  services  under 
an  oral  contract  was  entitled,  not  to  the  sti|)ulated 
price,  but  the  reasonable  value  of  the  services 
actually  perf<»rme<l. 

Contnicts  for  ti^aching  may  be  made  by  the 
proper  school  officer  or  oflicers  to  extend  lx*yond 
their  own  term  of  otiice,  if  the  contracts  are  made 
in  good  faith  and  not  for  the  pur])ose  of  forestall- 
ing the  action  of  their  successors.  So  held  by  the 
Indiana  and  other  State  Supreme  Courts.  And 
even  if  the  intention  of  the  old  board  is  to 
forestall  their  successors,  if  the  teacher  is  innocent 
of  such  illegal  inteiit,  the  contract  with  the 
teacher  is  not  avoided.  A  teacher's  c^)ntract  with 
a  *y^/<r/c/';  school  ollicer  is  valid.  120  Ind.  .VjS;:).s 
Ilun.  ( X.  Y.  I  U)s ;  74  Me.  4r.2. 

A  contract  with  a  teacher  to  tc»ach  cannot  be  an- 
nulled by  abolishinjr  (or  uniting-  the  school  with 
another  he  was  to  have  taught.  ( 1  Ind.  App.  liJS ». 
When  a  teacher  is  selected  and  employed  the  con- 
tract is  for  the  personal  services  of  the  t-eacher  so 
<'mployed,  and  he  cannot  fulfill  the  contract  by 
hiring  a  substitute,  however  competent.     8{S  III. 


>. 


In  Kentuckv  the  duties  of  .«chool  trustee  and 
teacher  are  incompatible,  and  if  a  tru.stee  is  em- 
ployed by  his  fellcjws  as  teaclu*r,  he  thereby  va- 
cates his  ortice.     ;l  lUish  (  Kv.  i  2.V». 
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.Sec.  4444  Kev.  SUit.  I  ml.  «leiiieif  the  rifrht  of  a 
trupteo  to  contract  with  himsolf  to  teach  in  his 
town!*hip,  and  Attorney  <ienenil  Woolen  held  that 
he  could  not  lawfully  do  so. 

IN1>IASAP<»1  I>.  I.NI». 

i  ro  f:K40NTINrEl».] 

As  TO  Teach KRS,  Music  and  Poetky.* 


It  stands  to  n^aaon  that  an  intelligent  teacher  of 
an   imiuirinj;  turn  of  mind,   plus  Normal,   Uni- 
versity, or  any  special  training,  siiould  be  amply 
able  to  present  any  subj«H:t  required  in  the  graded 
schools  in  a  i)edagogicjd  manner.  It  does  not  always  ■ 
follow  that  every  subject  will  b<q>regented  with  the 
game  rase  or  con fidenre,  nor  yet,  that  results  will 
always  he  nf  the  best,  whether  the  subject  is  one  for 
which  the  teacher  has  a  special  inclination  or  not. 
The  school  teacher  in  the  gradea  must  not  be  a 
sptKrialist,   except  in  the  s:nne  sense  that  the  med- 
ical man  in  general  practice  is  a  specialist— he 
must  know  everv  line  of  his  work,  and  must  be  a 
six'cialist   in  each.     In  other  wonis,  the  teacher 
nuist  teach  evtT  subject  :is  if  each  is  tlie  one  he 
greatly  prefei*s  to  teach.     *'But  I  have  had  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  study  music,   and   I  can't 
teach  it  as  I  know  it  should  be  taught,"  says  one. 
What  did  you  do  when  physics  was  added  to  a  day 
brim  full  of  work  ? — or  physical  culture  ?    or  draw- 
ing?— or  any  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  added   ; 
within  the  last  tive  years?    If  the  walk,  carriage 
of  the  head  and  shoulders,  ust'  of  hands  and  arms, 
and  general  movements  of  a  company  of  teachers 
are  anv  indication  of  their  fitness  for  certain  work, 
I  should  at  once  decide  that  they  were  ablf  to  pre- 
sent  any  subject    bi»tter  than   that    of    physical 
culture.     Yet    we  hear  very  little  cnuiplaint  in  re- 
gard to  teaching  j)iiysical  culture  ascompare«l  with 
the  prolonged   wail   that   g«K»s  up  when  teaching 
music  is  mentioned.     Again,  it  the  handwriting  i)i 
some  teachers  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
their  ability  to  teach  drawing   and  ]>enmanship, 
then  thev  an*  much  Ix'tter  qualified  t<»  teach  anv 
other   subjects,    certainly,    else  they  could  never 
have   si'cu»"ed  a  license.     Is  it  that   vr)ur  voice  is 
poor  an<l  you  kn<nv  it?    Think  what  your  world 
would  suffer  if  you  <lidn*t  know  it,  and  be  com- 
forted.     Is   it   that   you   don't   know   more  than 
enough  of  nnisic  to  make  a  beginning?     Ik?  com- 
fort e«.l  again,  Ix^cause  the  true  teacher  must  be  a 
learner — and  since  you,  doubtless,   know  a  great 
deal  of  other  subjects,  you  might  soon  get  out  of 
the  habit  oi  learning,   were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
von  must  .-tudv  in  order  to  keep  the  mu>ic  wr)rk 
moving  along  ])roperly.     If  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  can  l)e  dispensed  with  in  teaching  nmsic,   ex- 
jH-rience  shows  that  a  tine  voice  is  very  often  that 

Nutnral  Mu-ir  Ciuirse.    Anwricjin  H«M»k  ro.,  rinrinnati. 


ime  thing.     AVe  should  cultivate  and  refine  our 
voices  as  much  as  possible,  but   our  success   aa 
teachers  does  not  deix»nd  upon  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity, or  compass  of  our  own  voices  so  much  as  upon 
our  ability  to  recognize  desirable  qualities  in  the 
voices  of  our  pupils,  and  to  usc^  properly  tlie  ma- 
terial we  are  to  teach.     I  consider  the   Natural 
Course  one  of  the  best  arranged  for  the  use  of  tlie 
regular    teacher    with    or   without  an   extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject,   but  possessing  the  true 
teaching  ability.     The  ex i)la nation  of  the  use  of 
the  various  chart  series  is  so  explicit  that  the  same 
amount  of  prt»paration  given  to  the  music  les?son 
that  is  habitually  given  to  other  work  cannot  fail 
to  bring  success.     Kviry  point  is  explained  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way,    useless  and  elab- 
oratii  definitions  having  no  place.     The   summing 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  j)age  of  the  various  signs 
introduced  is  helpful  alike  t^>  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Natunil  Course.     I 
do  not  know  wiiether  then;  is  a  manual  for  teach- 
ers' use  published  in  connection  with  the  Natural 
books  and  charts  or  not,  but  most  i»f  the  points  are 
so  clearly  expressed,   and   the   material   so   well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average  scIkwI  and 
teacher,  that  then*  is  really  no  pressing  need  for 
one.     In  schools  where  nuisic  is  a  rt»gular  subject, 
usually  a  sjx'cial  teacher  or  sui)er\isor  is  provided 
to  dii-ect  the  work,  but  after  all,  good  i-esults  de- 
lH?nd    largely    upon   the   regular  teacher.     With 
good  material,    such  as  is  provided  by  the  authors 
of  tlie  Natunil  Course,  and  careful  prei>aration  for 
the  music  lesson,  there  is  no  reason  why  good  re- 
sults should  not  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  excep- 
tion. 

l{i)U'   singing   nni>t.  of  neees>ity,  entiT   largely 
into  the  musical  life  of  tin*  sehool.  and  up<m  this 
point   volumes   might  be  written.     The    words  of 
many  of  the   songs  used  in   tiie   >choolroom  are 
simply  atrociou-!.     1  lajjpily.  teachei*s  are  l>ecoming 
awakened  lo  this  fact,  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  pure  and  elevating  in  ])oetry.  as  well  as  music. 
The   sentiuMMit    may  be  adapted  to  children,  yet 
the  expression  of  that    sentiment  be  simple  and 
artistic.     Kecent  authors  have  given  to  the  world 
s«.»  many  l>eautiful  poems  f<>r  children  that  there  is 
ivally  no  excuse  for  using  indifferent  jMxHry  in  the 
songs  for  tluj  schoolroom.     Evidently  the  authors 
of  the  Natural  ( Vuirse  have  given  that  part  of  their 
work   most   careful   consideration,  as  a  perusal  of 
the  index  of  each  b<x>k   will  show.     ^lany  artistic 
settings  of  dainty,  child-like  ver.^es  are  to  be  found 
scattered  throughout  the  readers.  In  the  primer  the 
'•Tip  T(K-  Song"  will  be  a  favorite,  as  will  **  Sleep. 
Dolly,  I'eariel"  with    the  girls,  while   the   boys- 
will  prefer  "The  Little  Horseman."     In  the  second 
ly>ok,   "The   .Song  of   the  Waves,"    "Where  the 
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Blue  Hills  Rise,'*  "A  Spinning  Sonjr,"  "The  Gol- 
den Bout  iSong,"  *'  May,'*  and  many  others  are 
beautiful  examples  of  the  artistic  union  of  poetry 
and  music — and  so  it  is  throughout  the  series. 
The  story  of  the  poem  has  been  properly  treated 
in  the  selection  or  arrangement  of  the  music,  and 
the  word-pictures  as  well  as  tone-pictures  are  of 
value  in  themselves — doublv  valuable  when  com- 
bined.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Natural  Cburse  in 
music  is  well  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of 
music  in  the  schools ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
classics,  to  make  music  readers  of  the  children, 
and  to  make  music  teaching  in  gHded  schools  by 
the  regular  teacher  less  of  a  bugbear  than  it  has 

been  in  years  past.  Carrie  B.  Adams. 

Tkrre  Haite,  Ind. 


State  Department, 


[Many  of  the  letters  written  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  answer  to  questions 
relative  to  school  matters  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  are  of  general  interest.  We  feel  tliat  the 
Teachers  should  be  in  close  touch  with  this  depart- 
ment and  we  have  arranged  to  have  transcripts 
made  of  all  important  letters  written  and  circulars 
issued  and  shall  present  them  to  our  readers  each 
month,  under  the  head,  "St^te  Department." — 
Eds.] 

Doc  Funds       ^^^^  favor  of  Feb.  lltli  is  at 

hand.  In  it  I  find  the  following: 
**  The  Township  Trustee  of  German  Township  haf 
a  surplus  of  dog  money  of  $<iO(),  which  he  intends 
to  transfer  to  the  school  fund.  The  town  of  Bre- 
men is  located  within  the  said  ( Jerman  Township, 
but  ij?  incorporated,  and  paid  about  25  fr  of  the 
dog  money  which  the  Township  Trustee  received 
and  is  included  in  the  $600. 

Now,  in  case  of  the  transfer  of  the  money,  is  the 
town  School  Board  entitled  to  its  pro  rata ;  or 
would  the  same  belong  all  to  the  township?" 

The  case  of  Taggart,  Auditor,  et  al.  vs.  the  State, 
ex  rel.  Williams,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  surplus  dog  fund  in  the  hands  of  a  Township 
Trustee  should  be  distributed  among  the  school 
corporations  in  the  township  in  proportion  to  the 
frchooi  population  of  each  corporation  at  the  time 
when  such  fund  should  be  distributed,  is  a  paral- 
lel case  to  yours.  This  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  Treasurer  of  a  school  board  of  the  City  of  In- 
dianapolis against  the  Auditor  of  Marion  County 
to  obtain  a  mandate  requiring  said  Auditor  to  dis- 
tribute the  surplus  dog  funds  which  had,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  March,  1891,  been  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Marion  County  by  the  trustees  of  the 
.several  Townships  of  the  said  County  and  requir- 
ing that  the  Auditor  should  issue  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  School  Board  a  warrant  for  the  portion  of 
8uch  surplus  fund  which  should  come  to  the  City 
upon  a  distribution  of  the  fund.    The  decision  was 


given,  as  above,  to  the  effect  that  the  Township 
Trustee  should  diptribute  to  all  of  the  school  cor- 
porations, including  his  own,  on  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  surplus  dog  fund  in  his  hands  in  pro- 
portion to  the  school  population  in  all  corporation.*?. 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

D.  M.  Geeting. 


Exaiuiuatioii8. 


The  (iuestions  in  Guizot's  His- 
tory of  Civilization  for  the  1^'eb- 
ruary,  March  and  April  examinations,  will  be 
based  on  the  fourth y  fifth  and  sixth  Township  Insti- 
tute Outlines  respectively. 

For  the  same  examinations,  the  questions  in  the 
Science  of  Education  will  be  as  follows  :  February, 
McMurry's  General  Method ;  March,  McMurry 
and  DeGarmo ;  April,  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar text. 

For  the  six  examinations  beginning  with  May, 
1897,  the  questions  in  "General  Culture"  will  be 
based  on  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  cover- 
ing one  of  the  Township  Institute  Outlines 
(189<h-7)  at  each  examination  beginning  with  the 
first. 

For  the  same  examinations  the  (iuestions  in 
reading  will  be  based  on  Tompkin's  ''Literary  In- 
terpretations," covering  one  of  the  Institute  Out- 
lines at  each  examination. 

The  questions  in  the  ** Science  of  Education" 
for  these  examinations,  will  not  be  based  on  any 
particular  text. 

It  is  suggested  that  County  Superintendents 
urge  all  teachers  to  take  the  examination  in  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  books  on  the  third  Sat- 
urday in  July.  A  passing  grade  in  these  subjects 
will  exempt  the  applicant  from  examination  in 
the  "Science  of  Education"  and  "General  Cult- 
ure" for  county  license.  Passing  grades  for  four 
years  exempt  applicants  from  examination  in 
these  subject*}  for  professional  and  life  licenses. 
The  above  instructions  apply  to  the  primary  ex- 
aminations. Very  truly, 

F.  A.  COTTOX, 

Clerk  of  State  Board  of  Education. 


Professor  Scripture  of  Yale  is  making  "hilarious 
sport"  of  the  child-study  movement  of  Dr.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  and  others,  charac- 
terizing their  work  as  unscientific.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  to  be  much  interest  in  this  movement. 
"  Child-study  "  will  remain  a  permanent  factor  in 
education.  It  cannot  be  laughed  down  or  ridiculed 
out  of  the  school,  but  only  the  sensible  phases  of  it 
will  remain.  Every  cranky  notion  and  faddish 
feature  is  doomed.  The  advocates  of  child-study 
will  gain  most  from  the  severities  of  these  strictures. 
— Kj: 


SS 
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The  next  article  in  the  series 

Tlic  Story  of    ^j^^t  Professor  Dennis  is  writing 

a  Boiilcler.     ^^^^  ^i^jg   gubject  will  appear 

in  the  April  number  of  The  Educator.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  readers  will  need  to  study  care- 
fully the  entire  series  in  order  to  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  thought  that  Professor   Dennis   is  trying  to 

work  out. 

^  *  * 

Our  readers  will  notice  that 
Our  I^e^al  j^^  ^j^jg  jgg^^  ^.^  print  the  ini- 
DeiMirtniont.  ^^^^  ^^-^^^^  ^^^  ^  g^^ies  bear- 
ing upon  the  legal  questions  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  school.  These  articles  are  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  R.  D.  Fisher  of  Indianapolis,  and 
we  believe  that  every  teacher  who  studies  them 
will  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  institution  that  he  represents  to  other 

institutions. 

»  *  ■«■ 

The  communications  of  Professors 
CorreLition.  ,  ^^^^.j^  ^^^^  Dennis,  print<^d  in  an- 

othcrcolumn,  relative  to  "The  Story  of  a  Boulder" 
raise  several  interesting  questions. 

First,  is  an  article  placed  in  the  category  of 
"science"  because  it  deals  with  natural  object* 
like  a  boulder?  or  does  science  consist  es.'jentially 
in  a  peculiar  method  of  treatment  usually  called 
inductive  or  scientific?  If  the  method  is  essential, 
does  Professor  Dennis  treat  the  boulder  scientific- 
ally, proceeding  from  particulars  to  the  general, 
from  phenomena  to  laws  fot  growth  in  this  in- 
stance), from  effects  to  causes,  by  steps  which  the 
reader  or  student  can  follow  clearly?  Are  the 
steps  fnnu  a  boulder  of  Arcluean  gneiss  at  Rich- 
mond to  the  birth  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, and  from  that  through  the  spectroscoix;  back 
to  nebula*  and  star  dust  really  too  long  for  children, 
or  teachers,  or  any  body  to  take? 

Secondf  can  real  science  be  taught  to  children 
without  mingling  it  with  poetry  and  mythology? 
or  rather,  isnH  it  best  thus  U>  sophisticate  it?  or 
does  it  sophisticate  it?  Is  the  "correlation"  of 
science,  literature  and  poetry,  advocated  by  so 
many  eminent  educators,  any  real  help  to  children 
or  to  any  body  else?  Does  it  weaken  or  strengthen 
the  course  of  study?  Does  (luality  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  quantity?  Is  the  unity  lost  in  the  diver- 
sity? or  does  diversity  strengthen  the  unity? 
Does  it  make  science  or  poetry  more  "interesting,** 
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or  is  the  gain  mutual?  Does  a  child  get  any  more 
knowledge  or  mental  discipline  by  studying  a  con- 
glomerate boulder  in  the  light  of  **The  Dorchester 
iiiant,"  than  he  would  to  study  the  boulder  with- 
out the  "Giant?"  Do  the  lines  about  dead  races 
paving  the  planet's  floor  with  lime  help  the  stu- 
dent to  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  limestones, 
or  do  they  dissipate  the  mental  energy,  that  with- 
out them  would  lead  directly  to  that  knowledge? 
A  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  limestones  is  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  the  lines,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  conglomerate  is  essential  to  an 
appreciation  of  *'The  Dorchester  Giant ;"  can  the 
rule  be  said  to  work  both  ways? 

Third  J  is  *'The  Story  of  a  Boulder"  science,  or 
"nature  study, "  or  poetry,  or  mythology,  or  a 
combination  of  all  four — and  what  is  its  value  in 
either  aspect?  These  are  questions  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  asked  by  every  one  who  is  trying 
to  determine  the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study, 
and  th^  teacher  who  will  undertake  a  practical 
test  of  them  with  his  pupils  and  with  himself, 
and  report  results,  will  furnish  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  pedagogy. 

»  «  « 

The    subject   for  discussion   at 
Supervision,    one  of  the  recent  sessions  of  the 

Department  of  Superintendence 
at  Indianapolis  was  Supervision.  The  first  ad- 
■dress  was  made  by  Superintendent  L.  II.  Jones  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  upon  "The  Province  of  the  Super- 
visor.'* In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  supervisor 
iSuperintendent  Jones  said  that  it  had  four  promi- 
nent methods,  all  of  which  are  required  for  the. 
full  accomplishment  of  the  work.  All  of  these 
have  reference  to  the  setting  of  the  standard  of 
the  work  for  the  teachers.  The  first  is  that  of 
t-esting  pupils  through  a  written  examination  pre- 
sented by  the  supervisor,  without  notice  to  either 
teacher  or  x)upils.  The  second  is  the  oral  test. 
The  third  is  the  observation  of  the  actual  teaching 
which  the  teacher  does.  The  fourth,  he  said,  is 
that  of  teaching  by  the  superintendent.  In  regard 
to  this  last  point  he  made  the  following  statements: 

This  >h(nil<l  bo  <lon(!  in  the  prosonoe  of  the  teacher,  and 
iukUt  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  Iimitati()ni<  which  the  teacher 
is  re«iuire(l  to  (»l)serve.  A  superinlonrlent  nhould  never  low 
tlie  touch  with  chihl  mind,  which  comes  only  by  teaching 
cliiMreii  theni«elveH.  Hia  counsel  will  be  more  eagerly 
M)U.u'ht  and  more  zealously  followed  by  his  teachers  if  he  can 
teach  betUT  than  they  in  their  own  school-r«>oms. 

What  Superintendent  Jones  said  is  the  soundest 
kind  of  pedagogy  on  the  supervisor  question,  and 
Superintendent  Jones  is  an  example  that  illustrates 
his  own  doctrine.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  in 
■our  opinion  a  snperrf  **  '  "•  ***le  to  do  it  is 

to  be  able  to  d  -^  he 


would  have  them  follow.  The  supervisor  must  be 
able  not  only  to  criticise  adversely  the  work  of 
the  teacher,  and  to  show  wherein  it  is  faulty,  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  must  be  able  to  offer  some- 
thing better  in  its  place.  We  believe  that  the 
supervisor  should  be  so  well  informed  in  regard 
to  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  his  schools  that 
he  can,  at  any  time,  step  into  those  schools 
and  take  hold  of  the  classes  and  teach  them  as 
they  ought  to  be  taught.  The  teacher  will  learn 
more  as  to  the  standard  which  she  is  expected  to 
attain  by  seeing  one  lesson  presented  by  a  skillful 
supervisor  than  she  will  learn  in  six  weeks  of  ob- 
servation and  adverse  criticism  by  that  supervisor. 
There  are  too  many  8uper\'isors  who  seem  to  think 
that  their  province  is  to  tear  down,  and  when 
2isked  for  suggestions  that  will  build  up  are  found 
utterlv  barren. 


■K- 


In    replv    to   an   anonymous 
;     Indiana  State    ^.j^cular  that  was  inspired  by 
Normal  School.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  establishment 

of  a  second  State  Normal  school  in  Indiana,  Presi- 
dent Parsons  has  issued  a  circular  which  contains 
much  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute.  He  shows 
clearly  that  the  school  is  not  a  local  affair  by  any 
means.  Of  the  lo,7S3  students  who  have  attended 
this  school  since  its  opening  in  January,  1S70,  about 
2,000  have  enrolled  from  Vigo  county.  This,  at 
first  thought,  looks  as  though  it. is  a  very  large 
number  from  the  home  county  of  the  school,  and 
would  have  a  tendency  to  give  some  weight  to  the 
local  argument  if  it  were  not  the  fact,  first,  that 
probably  half  of  these  students  who  enroll  from 
Vigo  county  have  come  to  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  Normal  School ;  and,  second, 
that  there  are  only  300  schools  in  Vigo  county. 
So  that,  even  if  the  per  cent,  from  Vigo  county  is 
larger  than  that  from  other  counties  it  is  true  that 
the  state,  after  all,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
that  it  educates.  The  circular  shows,  also,  the 
annual  cost  per  student  of  normal  school  education 
in  Indiana  and  other  states.  In  Connecticut  it  is 
$160 ;  in  New  York  $110 ;  in  Massachusc'tts  $111 ; 
in  Colorado  $100;  in  California  $95;  in  Rhode 
Island  $92  ;  in  Wisconsin  $80  ;  in  Maine  $39  ;  in 
Illinois  $41 ;  in  Indiana  $43.  When  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  schools,  and  the  number  of 
students,  it  will  be  seen  that  Indiana  is  accom- 
plishing more  with  less  money  than  almost  any 
other  state  in  the  union.  Nobody  that  we  have 
heard  about  is  opposed  to  a  second  State  Normal 
school  in  Indiana,  but  everybody  who  has  the  ed- 
ucational good  of  the  state  at  heart  is  opposed  to 
establishing  another  school  at  the  exi)ense  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  one  already  in  existence. 
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¥«^«..^.^  «^4^.^4^..    The  recent  discussion  over  ed- 
Indiana  State         ^.       ,   *r  •    <.i   ^i 

ucational  affairs  that  has  arisen 

Normal  School,  j^^  connection  with  proposed 
legislation  has  had  a  tendency  to  emphasize  in  our 
minds  how  unfortunate  the  title  of  this  school  is. 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  name  "Normal  School " 
leads  people  all  over  the  state  who  do  not  know  of 
its  distinctive  work,  to  put  it  in  the  same  class  as 
private  normal  schools.  We  have  nothing  to  say, 
whatever,  against  the  character  of  the  work  done 
in  the?^e  normal  schools,  but  we  do  claim  that  the 
province  of  the  State  Normal  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  every  other  school  in  the  state.  Its 
aim  is  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  prepare  men 
and  women  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
essentially  a  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  should  be 
known  only  as  suCh.  One  of  the  best  things  that 
could  bi'  (lone  for  the  school  would  l^  to  re-chris- 
ten it,  The  State  School  of  Pedagogy,  or  The  State 
Teach erjj'  College. 


State  Noriiial 
Siiniiiier  School. 


The  Indiana  State  Normal 
will  conduct  its  fourth  an- 
nual summer  school  begin-  ; 
ning  June  *2S.     The  success  of  this  school  during  j 
the  last  three  vears  has  led  those  interested  in  it  ' 
to  enlarge  its  scope  for  the  coming  term.     The 
range  of  work  offered  covers  almost  the  entire 
course  of  the  State  Normal  in  regular  term-time. 
The  student  who  has  taught  during  the  winter 
months  can  enter  the  State  Normal  in  the  spring 
tenn,   and,   by  remaining  through    the  summer 
term  can  get  just  a  half-year's  work  during  his 
vacation.    Those  interested  in  a  summer  school 
will  find  a  full  account  of  this  school  with  the 
schedule  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  another  page. 

*  •  * 

It  would  seem  that  The  Em- 
T       I  i^^ll  t'AToR  has  been  wrong  all  along 

Legislation,  j^^  supposing  that  the  i)eople  of 
Indiana  are  ready  for  a  move  forward  along  edu- 
cational lines.  AVhen  the  Geeting  Bill  was  pro- 
posed it  seemed  to  us  that  every  educator  in  the 
state  would  surely  agree  that  ever>'  provision  in  it 
would  better  the  condition  of  our  .schools.  But 
first  one  section  in  it  was  attacked,  and  then  an- 
other, until  the  bill  was  so  mutilated  that  its 
friends  could  hardly  recognize  it,  and  when  it 
was  llnally  voted  upon  it  was  lost.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  that  it  did  not  pass  with  the  amend- 
ments that  had  been  proposed  to  it,  for  with  such 
a  bill  as  it  had  become  upon  our  statutes  the  school  ■ 
system  of  Indiana  would  have  been  brought  into 
absolute  disrei)ute.  The  Library  Bill  which  was  " 
proiM)sed,  looking  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  libraries  over  the  state,  met  with  the  same 
fate.    Tiie   remaining   piece    of  legislation    that 


I)ertain8  to  the  schools  of  Indiana  is  House 
Bill  4(>8,  which  proposes  to  take  away  from  the 
State  Normal  diploma  its  state  license  feature. 
As  we  go  to  press  the  fate  of  this  bill  has  not 
been  decided,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  there 
are  enough  men  in  our  (General  Assembly  wha 
would  thus  lend  tbeir  aid  towards  turning  back 
the  hand  of^  progress.  So  that  it  looks  as  though 
we  would  have  no  school  legislation  this  year. 
The  Educator  will  take  up'^the  question  in  the 
April  numlier  and  place  l)efore  its  readers  the  ex- 
act state  of  affairs  when  the  legislature  shall  have 
adjourned. 


Indiana 
University. 


Since  the  recent  discussion  in 
^  regard  to  educational  affairs 
in  the  present  legislature  has 
raised  many  questions  concerning  the  value  of 
the  state  institutions,  possibly  some  opinions  of 
eminent  educators  in  regard  to  the  standing  of 
Indiana  University  would  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  AVe  print  here  a  few  of  the  good  things 
that  have  been  said  recentlv: 

The  Indinna  rnivcrsily  has  won  a  hijrh  stamliii^  thrniitrh 
the  reimtations  of  the  men  who  hn\r  sorvo*!  in  its  fm-uUy. 
and  from  those  wht>  have  heen  culled  clM-whtTf.  as  well  as 
through  the  <'haraelt'r  of  the  graduates  whom  it  has  sent  to 
other  institutions.  I  helievr  ino»,i  lieartily  that  it  fully  dr- 
tierves  the  support  of  the  suiw  which  it  rcprcsciitv.  —  PriF^i- 
i»ENT  W.M.  K.  IlARrEi:.  ChiiXigo  Vuivrntity. 

The  faculty  of  Indiana  t'nivcrsity  has  contained  within 
the  past  ten  years  some  of  the  most  vip»r<ius  and  promising; 
men  in  the  country.  J  believe  the  tone  t»f  the  I'niversity 
has  been  agKressive  and  earnest,  anrl  the  character  of  tlu' 
jsrailnates  whom  1  have  met  here  particularly,  conlirm*^  that 
lH>lief.— Hen.iamin  Ii)K  WHKKLEn.  iVo/((.^^or  of  Grcfk,  ComeU 
UnrnTrntii. 

1  am  glad  to  say  now.  as  I  have  always  mi  id,  that  Indiana 
I'niversity  do<'s  nn>re  with  less  money  than  any  other  insti- 
tution 1  know  of.  It  is  thoroughly  j»ermeatcd  by  the  right 
spirit  and  has  little  of  that  ancient  rubbisli  to  impede  It 
which  clings  about  some  of  our  universities.— .Iohn  M-.  C'ori,- 
TER.  Proffiwor  of  Bfjtamj,  Chicago  rnivn'fity. 

I  know  of  no  in.*!titution  in  the  country  of  sanie  pay  ami 
op|K)rtunities  that  has  been  abU-  to  enjoy  the  servi<!es  of  a 
body  of  men  e<]ual  in  ability  an<i  training  to  t]lo^c  that  have 
worked  in  Indiana  Tniversity.       '^'  There  is  no 

other  institution  in  Indiana  that  is  doing  anything  like  the 
••service  of  Indiana  rniver.sity  in  lca«linir  the  way  toward  u 
plain,  i)ractieal.  m<Klest,  effect  and  earnest  kind  of  university 
education.— Edward  A.  Ross.  Profisaor  of  Eruiwmiat.  Ixlaml 
Stanford,  Jr.,  Uniirrfitit. 

As  to  the  graduate  students  who  have  come  to  Coniell 
Tniversity  from  Indiana  I'niversity.  my  impression  is  that 
they  have  been  an  unusually  tine  cla.ss.  I  know  that  they 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  contl<lence.  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  fellowships  whi«-h  they  have  secured  at 
Cornell  I'niversity.— Prf>idknt  .Facoi?  (;.  .^^nn  rman,  Comdl 
Vnitmity. 

These,  with  many  more  similar  expressions 
from  the  highest  educational  authorities  in  this 
country,  show  in  what  esteem  Indiana  Fniversity 
is  held. 
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A  New 
Venture . 


We  are  very  glad  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  this  month  to 
the  fact  that  Professor  11.  D.  Vories, 
ex-State  Superint-endent  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
recently  bought  the  Spencerian  Business  College 
at  Indianapolis.  He  has  already  taken  possession 
of  it  and  has  gone  to  work.  Professor  Vories  is  a 
man  eminently  fitted  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution which  is  designed  to  qualify  especially  for 
]) radical  business  life.  He  has,  himself,  demon- 
i^tnited  fully  that  a  man  may  be  a  success  as  a 
t<?acher  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  good  business 
man.  Professor  \'ories  has  been  very  fortunate 
from  a  financial  standpoint  in  all  the  business 
ventures  he  has  undertaken,  and  we  feel  safe  in 
predicting  that  his  present  work  will  not  be  any 
■exception  to  the  rule. 

Profes^*o^  Vories'  experience  has  been  extensive 
and  varied.  In  addition  to  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  all  forms  of  business  life,  he  has  been  pnictically 
engaged  as  teacher  in  all  grades  of  school-work 
from  the  common  schools  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning  ;  has  been  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  since  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
Building  and  Loan  Association.  His  practical 
business  knowledge  heljx'dhim  in  revolutionizing 
practically  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of 
building  and  loan  associations. 

Professor  Vories  has  associated  with  him  in  his 
new  enterprise  some  of  the  leading  school  men  of 
the  state  as  incorporators,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  his  institution  will  occupy  a 
prominent  and  sucessful  place  from  the  start.  He 
will  put  his  whole  effort  into  the  work.  The 
knowledge  of  men  and  business  methods  which 
he  possesses  will  enable  him  to  adapt  his  courses 
of  instnK'tion  to  the  needs  of  modern  business 
life.  Prospective  students  may  rest  assured  that 
what  is  offered  will  be  eminently  practical  and  not 
all  theory. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  all  these  points 
will  make  it  possible  for  business  men  to  rely  im- 
plicitly upon  recommendations  from  this  school. 
The  integrity  and  suijerior  ability  of  its  president 
and  incorporators  insure  honorable  treatment  of 
all  who  have  dealings  with  it. 

^  ■»  ♦ 

Thv  Bukinee  ^^  Europe,  the  balance  of  power 

appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  unstable 
of  Power,  equihbrium.  A  few  months  ago 
some  of  the  powers  began  to  demand  of  the  sultan 
a  cessation  of  his  barbarities  in  Armenia,  and  re- 
form was  readily  promised.  But  the  crafty  raler 
at  Constantinople  clearly  saw  the  impoflsibiiity  of 
•enforcing  such  .a  demand  unless  at  shoiild 


the  agreement  of  all  Europe,  and  so  his  atrocities 
were  only  multiplied. 

More  recently  such  an  agreement  seems  to  have 
been  reached,  resulting  in  a  mild  sort-  of  threat, 
and  the  sulbm  is  waiting  to  see  if  Europe  really 
means  what  she  says. 

The  impression  created  by  all  this  slow  diplo- 
macy is  that  the  situation  in  Europe  was  quite 
secure  by  virtue  of  the  elaborate  system  of  treaties, 
binding  and  counter-binding  the  powers  among 
each  other  in  a  way  that  made  individual  action 
almost  impossible.  Still  it  was  evident  that  the 
center  of  power  wiis  by  no  means  fixed. 

During  the  past  year  Kussia  has  grown  mightily 
in  importance.  Italy,  too,  with  a  single  exception, 
has  been  unusually  prosperous ;  while  France  has 
won  a  splendid  diplomatic  victory  by  taking  Ger- 
many's place  in  the  friendship  of  Kussia.  This 
alliance  between  France  and  Kussia,  if  it  really 
amounts  to  an  alliance,  will  necessitate  great  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  Gennany,  especially  as  there 
are  certain  disturbing  elements  within  her  own 
boundaries. 

While  the  civilized  world  has  wondered  what 
was  coming  next,  and  while  the  Sublime  Porte 
with  consummate  audacity  has  also  wondered,  and 
smiled,  no  doubt,  in  fancied  security,  brave  little 
Greece  has  s])()ken  out  in  no  uncertain  terms. 


* 


<ireck  VersiiH 
Turk. 


The  population  of  Crete  is  part- 
ly Mohammedan  and  partly 
Christian  ;  and  the  latter,  who 
are  mostly  Greek  Catholics,  have  long  complained 
of  oppression,  tolerated  if  not  instigated  by  the 
sultan  of  Turkey.  Here,  a.s  elsewhere,  he  has 
promised  reforms  which  came  so  slowly  that  a 
stat<?  of  civil  and  religious  war  has  broken  out  on 
the  Island. 

Greece  has  long  desired  the  annexation  of  Crete, 
and  her  present  intervention  is  doubtless  made 
with  that  in  view. 

Turkey  must  have  been  startled  to  find  a  state 
in  Europe  sufficiently  disentangled  to  assert  itself. 
Greece  is  acting,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  warning  of  the  Powers.  King  George  has 
shown  splendid  spirit,  and  declares  that  Greece 
accepts  the  full  responsibiUty  for  her  conduct. 
The  Powers,  however,  seem  resolved  to  prevent 
serious  warfare,  and  have  already  interposed  an 
armed  force. 


There  are  some  very  small  people  on  this  planet, 
but  the  first  prize  belongs  to  the  fellow  who 
changes  his  poetofiSce  without  notifying  the  jour- 
nal he  is  taking,  and  then  accuses  the  proprietors 
ci  robh  n«e  he  doesn't  receive  his 


'  *   ' 
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<     : .  •  T : ;  ry.  r.   ■ :  N-  »  i :  *: .  N r  »  -T ,- rw- y .    T:.*r  v  ■; r.*r-y 

^  -'■■  a**  ■  ■ 

-•      •  ..-♦»■-     ^^i-r-      •-.-.■.»■       •""       ■•■'•■•£-•"7*      •      ".'•••£. 

T*  .   . .  ..."  ^..*r  "rX  -  .  * ..  ■  T  u  .■. ..  ^« .  i'-  ^T  ^  ...-,«...   .'J  i,.»r 

fc  .  . - T -  ': f  I I'-f:  :.'-•>.-•.  1 :. u' .  T:, ■  5  - ■:  .<>:?.?  »  ^.-r  ^ !  =•  ■  -i  ir 
!     -. : .  f:  I  r*"  '-■ : v  :-*.  -^e  r-. : C'.-^  ■  :    \jx -try.  z,  K.   J "  v i r. -  of 

.':  v.i-  .r.i*:.'-..  d  r^y  ::^r.y.  that  ::.-  work  '  f  tri^- 
':■  :.arr:r.r.M  'x^az.  at  A  er.lvd  i:.  mr^-tirig-  of  ^reat 
-T-r.^:..    T;.<:  V>-?:r.:.:r.5?  n.rf-'.inz  wa*  a  r^p-.-rt  on 

•  I  '.a :. T  :• .  ^  •  ■ .  i '^t  r  »ata  Corvee m i  l g  Met  r. o« J  s  a  xA 
(  :  r=ei;  V :  'A'  r  Jc  : :.  Pn  riia ry  Sc :.  'Xj : *.  Te r. •] :  r.z  t*.' 
P :  ■ ,  :r- : '.f:  a  ^'  i ' i !  ' « .  r.  r.eit  i  on  I V:t  w** n  >o h v.- !  >t  ud- 
.■  a  ar.d  t:.*:  }yi:-;it:or.al  I»ev»-lopni«:nt  of  the  <  "hi Id 
a:.'!  o:  Ma:-.  "    T:.\^  T«-\^jr.  wae  prepare'!  arid  read 

•  y  W.  H.  Ifa::rr.a:-rj.  Superir-ter-dent  of  Indian 
^.\jy,\B.  Ji  :«!  ':rir.ef'rSBSir>-  to  eay  that  it  was  an 
*-x%:;e:.:  T*:\/jr\.  ar.-l  pr^rrr^nw-O  the  whole  srjbjeci 
fr^rr.  a  hr''/dd  edu'-a'.i-r.al  Yi«-w. 

Tr. e  j/ap*-  r  f -n  S ':  j*eri  n : e  r* d '- r. t  H ai  1  riian n '  ?  reji*  trt , 
wh;r:h  wa-r  pre.vr.i#w3  r^y  N.  r.  ."v.-haeffer.  ^laie 
*':ii«;rir.Te:ide:;t  of  I'::hli':  In-rtnjrrtioii  in  I'ennsyl- 
var.ia.  ar.d  the -ii'/«-«-dii*j(disr.ij«^fiion  l<-d  hy  I-Mward 
h.  -hav*.  iN-an  of  .^.h'X-pi  of  I'eda;f''/gy  in  the  Vni- 
'. e r :t i •- V  o f  N e w  ^' or k .  'o rn rr i*- n ded .  i n  t he  rn ai n .  t he 
rej-'.n  of  Mr.  HiiilrMin:;.  Thi?  luwrtin?,  ihrough- 
'.•;t  showed  the  de«-ij  ii.ter* -^t  feJt  bv  e'i'icat^'rs  in 
the  re-ati'^i.  of  primary  '•rh'.'.ls  to  tJie  development 
*i  the  '.hi Id. 

J'lring  the  •Aurvji'jt.^u  *fi  Ti:»rgday  variou.-  Hound 
Tah!e  ni*.-*/iiiig»^  iff.ri3rred.  One  '-f  the  m«;5l  impor- 
laiit  '-f  there,  and  the  on**,  j^erhaps.  most  largely 
atteiid-d,  wa.^the  iCo'indTahU-  meetinj^on  "Child- 
.^lidv."  «:'.i;dTifted  hy  M.  V.  0"S}j,;a,  Pr^>fe^ff^•^  of 
]'-v<.hol'C'v  :iiid  'hild-M'idy  in  the  Scho^jl  of  Ted- 
a;."'/?''.  ^':.:ver-:ity  of  IJuffalo.  Thi?^  meeting  indi- 
':aied  the  d«'«-p  iiilen-i-t  that  i-  n-iw  b».'ing  taken  in 
thir:  >^i:hjeci  '^•f  child-:>tiidy.  I'li-ler  iht-  alile  leader- 
ship of  Trofe.-jS^ir  o*H!i*-a  the  varion«  line^  of  child- 
fcludy  wen:  (;l»arly  brought  out.  The  rnet-ting  wa.« 
made  very  vaiuahl*-  on  account  "f  tJie  systematic 
plan  indicated  in  the  onler  and  nature  of  the  va- 
rious Hubjer-tK  pres«-iit<-d  in  the  different  papers. 
S/^inetimes  the  I'.ound  Table  K>^e-  interest  l)ecause 
th«-  l*-ad<'r  diji'iidfi  uj^m  the  various  nK-mbers 
prerrei.i  to  X^^'^m  and  continue  the  discussion. 
I'rofe.'-f^ir  <.»'Sliea.  however,  had  arrangeil  before- 
liand  to  have  the  different  important  phases  of  the 
nihiwr  di«cus«ed  by  leading  educators,  and  had 


«  « 

The  vjri  ".is  I:  "::.i  T^'rl-r  iitteiir-^  "c«"-i 
::.r  -arj.v  h   -r  prevrr.ir'i  ar.    ■.•"c««'iva::i:i  : 
wrk  ?>.>rr.  ir.  :he  othrr  divi-siori*. 

•  »r.  ^Veine^iay  n-.-m::^  at  *>::>.•  -."Crf:*  £  .«rz 
or.-  .:  !he  :i.>t  im:-"'rtir.:  d:scTi*«:-.ns  :•:  lii*:: 

■T  r.r-.  **  :p^.- rioter. drat  ■. :  Sori-:-:-!^.  Cir-veliii  ' 
Hi? "S-ibj-c:  waj  ■  The  rr:v:n.;-e  of  the  S-riper^ 
Thi-  was  fo'.I".  wt^i  by  a  :«aper  by  Saimh  L  :' 
<-■ :  ^: .  I  'a :  1 .  M :  r*  r.*.-*  -t^ .  •  n  this  «■ :  fc^^ict :  " '  Tir 
pe rv: ;<•  r  a«  V ie weii  by  the  ^u pe r\-ia*ed- " '    T'^ 
|r.nar.:  :ho:gh:  in  S-^j-rriniender.t  J-Mie?  ? 
wa?  that  the  supervisi-.r  =h«.''r*d  Lie  s^:'  ski  lie:  - 
an  of  teaching,  and  «h  uM  have  x&Ade  ?i3£hi5 
of  the  diificuitie?  "f  thi-  teacher  »  w»  -rk  ^'^^  :: 
nature  '"■f  the  chiM.  that  Ai^  Couid.  o-  ibr 
fiand.  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  chiiirei 
with  the  teachers,  and  c-uld  on  the  other  h^a 
various  times  as  necessity  A*t-med  to  reqniK. 
illustrative  lesson?  in  the  pnc-^ence  of  one  «•: 
of  the  teachers. 

In  the  aften.'-'n  '•ccurr».-«i  itsrain  zneetizics  :•: 
Rij' I nd  Tables.  The  ^'jbjtiris  of  the  varioos  r 
i  n gs  w t-re  a.-  f  •:• ) ! ...  w - :  *  *  I  *u b !  i^-  Li  b  raries  and  P: 
.>choi>l?:"'  "Sijuimer  .S?si"ns  and  the  Am 
ment  <«i  the  Sch.>.»l  Year:"  "The  Three  E 
■*  Round  Table  of  .Matv  >''.perintvndentfi."  A 
•  ■n  acc»:'5int  of  the  fact  that  the^e  nie^*ting«occ^: 
at  the  same  hour,  all  ''f  theui  o »iKi  not  be  ob^^r 
The  K"Uiid  Table  met-iing  "U  "  Tlie  Three  I 
wa.-  c.-nducted  by  J.  M.  I  lice  -^f  Nvw  York.  I 
Wfll  known  on  acc-unt  nf  a  st.-rie>  of  articles i: 
F'.r'iii,  concerning  the  pJiblic  >ch«N.,l5i  ^-,f  ^jj^  ^^ 
try.  Thes<-  an  ides  and  ?ubs«  qut- nt  ones  prep 
by  Mr.  liice  have  cr-ated  grvat  interest 
c«..n.-i«ierable  discu?i.*i<.'n.  Tlii-  UK-eting  was  ' 
largtfly  attended.  It  wa*  ij"t.  however,  theopii 
that  the  n.-u Its  reached  in  ii  were  valuable, 
may  Ix.*  due,  ."loiiifwhat.  t»»  iht-  fact  that  Mr.  I 
unliki*  rn»iess'»r  '  »'Sht.-a.  had  in-t  prepared  bel 
iiand  a  ^y^^♦'^latic  iii-yh  "f  prixv-dure.  Hehac 
ji«-K-cted  thf  important  p!ja-»'s  «.f  the  subject 
securi-d  pr-iinineni  p^r^  -n*  i"  writo  or  .-^peak  r 
ihf.'je  ph:t!^'*.  Hi*  jilan  -n mod  ttt  contemi 
that  hi'  ^h«^uld  mtrTtr-ly  pn-M'lf.  and  that  the 
cus.*i« 'U.*,  whatever  ihry  won-  in  l>e,  should  be 
nisheil  by  the  audience.  Tin-  result  was  that 
di.-rcus»i« 'US  wt-n?  dtsuli'Tv.  and  that  the  essei 
features  «»f  tin-  wnrk  wi-ri-  not  touched  upon 
thought luUy  discu.*iH-d.  I.y  g"me  it  was  held 
the  results  that  he  wi^lu«l  !««  reach  were  not 
p  irtani.  For  example.  In-  .«i«'Uied  to  desire  a  < 
nite  answt-r  to  such  tjut  >iinn>  ;is  the  follow 
"Just  what  knowledge  -t  siM-Iling  should  thep 
have  at  thr  end  nf  the  rijihth  year  grade?" 
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On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  at  8  o'clock,  one 
of  the  most  important  discussions  of  the  meeting 
occurred.  This  was  an  illustrative  lecture  on 
** Music  in  Education,"  by  "VVm.  L.  Tomlins  of 
Chicago,  111.  All  his  hearers  were  greatly  delight- 
ed with  his  thought  concerning  music  and  his 
mode  of  presenting  the  work.  Professor  Tomlins 
has  had  twenty-five  years  or  more  of  experience  in 
teaching  music  to  children,  being  accomplished 
both  with  a  voice  and  as  a  pianist.  He  illustrated 
the  lecture  through  the  voice  and  the  piano.  In 
the  main,  his  lecture  was  a  plea  for  the  spiritual 
nature  of  music,  and  for  its  influence  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  hearer.  He  gave  a  very  subordinate 
place  to  the  mechanical  side  of  music. 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  9:30,  occurred  first  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  nominations.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  for  the  current  year:  N.  C. 
Schaeffer  of  Pennsylvania,  President ;  F.  B.  Coop- 
er, Iowa,  First  Vice-President ;  E.  T.  Marke,  Ken- 
tucky, Second  Vice-President ;  W.  F.  Steele  of  Illi- 
nois, Secretary. 

At  this  time,  also,  occurred  the  voting  as  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  There  was  a  lively  contest  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  meeting,  led  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  claims  of  these 
places  were  presented  in  interesting  and  appropri- 
ate addresses.  By  a  large  vote  the  convention  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Chattanooga.  This  seems  fortu- 
nate, since  the  meeting  being  held  in  winter, 
Chattanooga,  on  account  of  the  climate,  offers 
unusual  advantages.  On  account  of  its  historical 
associations  it  also  offers  great  inducements. 

Following  the  selection  of  a  place  of  meeting 
came  a  paper  by  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  The 
title  of  his  paper  was  "  The  Correlation  of  Educa- 
tional Forces  in  the  Community."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  paper  will  be  published  in  full,  so 
as  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  different 
superintendents  and  school  boards  throughout  the 
country.  It  gave  a  very  interesting  history  of  the 
mode  by  which  the  school,  as  a  working  force  in 
a  community,  can  be  lifted  out  of  its  isolation  and 
brought  into  harmonious  relations  in  the  home, 
the  church  and  state.  Superintendent  Dutton  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  work  that  had  been  done  in 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  this  direction.  This 
paper  was  discussed  in  a  very  able  way  by  Ida  C. 
Bender,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Buffalo, 
New  York.  In  discussing  Superintendent  Dutton's 
paper  Miss  Bender  took  as  her  subject  **The  Rela- 
tion of  Citizens  and  Teachers."  It  is  evident, 
tlierefore,  that  she  treated  the  special  point  under 
the  more  general  subject  as  given  by  Superintend- 
ent Dutton.    There  was  one  great  excellence  in 


her  discussion;  she  had  evidently  studied,  before- 
hand, carefully  the  paper  presented  by  Superin- 
tendent Dutton.  This  enabled  her  to  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  point.  She  indicated  the  features  of 
the  paper  that  seemed  to  her  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, and  she  also  set  forth  —  a  thing  not  often 
done  —  those  features  that  seemed  to  require  mod- 
ification. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
present  during  the  discussion  of  "  The  Proper  Use 
of  School-Houses,"  by  Aaron  Gove,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  District  No.  1 ,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Thursday  afternoon  were  given  the  conclud- 
ing Round  Table  meetings.  Of  these  there  were 
four:  "The  Essentials  of  a  Course  of  Study," 
"School  Sanitation,"  "Training  to  Citizenship," 
and  "The  Round  Table  of  the  City  Superintend- 
ents." The  writer  was  able  to  be  present  at  two 
of  these  only.  The  Round  Table  meeting  consid- 
ering "The  Essentials  of  a  Course  of  Study"  was 
conducted  by  C.  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  subject  of  discus- 
sion promised  a  very  interesting  and  important 
meeting.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  those  assem- 
bled assumed  that  the  discussion  would  consider 
the  nature  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  his  various 
capabilities,  his  limits  and  the  phases  of  develop- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
branches  of  study  necessarily  required  to  bring 
about  the  needed  development  in  the  child.  Noth-, 
ing  of  this  kind,  however,  seemed  to  be  in  the 
thought  of  those  conducting  the  meeting.  The 
long  discussion  concerned  itself  from  beginning  to 
end  with  the  mere  externals  relating  to  a  printed 
course  of  study.  The  main  question  seemed  to  be: 
Shall  the  Superintendent,  in  printing  a  course  of 
study,  print  in  one  pamphlet  the  names  of  the 
branches  to  be  studied,  and  in  another  the  princi- 
ples to  give  in  presenting  the  studies,  and  in  still 
another  the  devices  and  external  means  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  or  shall  all  these  features  be  embodied  in 
a  course  of  study  which  may  be  termed  a  manual? 
Other  minor  questions  considered  were  of  like  na- 
ture; that  is,  they  related  merely  to  externals. 
Among  these  were:  Should  the  work  be  indicated 
by  pages  in  the  text-book  ?  Should  the  time  to  be 
given  to  each  subject  during  the  week  be  definitely 
stated?  While  a  few  excellent  thoughts  were  pre- 
sented during  the  discussion,  in  the  main  it  may 
be  said  that  the  meeting  did  not  come  up  U)  the 
expectations  awakened  by  the  excellent  title  given, 
"The  Essentials  of  a  Course  of  Study." 

The  Round  Table  of  the  Herbart  Club,  which 
had  taken  as  its  subject  "The  Training  to  Citiz(Mi- 
ship,"  was  conducted  by  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell 
University.  Professor  Jenks  opened  the  meeting 
by  reading  an  excellent  paper  on  "Tht- Training 
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t(»  Citizenship,"  which  was  priiitod  in  full,  and  is 
fnrnishi'd  to  each  memlxT  of  the  Herbart  CUib. 
Tht'  pap<M-  was  a  very  iine  one,  and  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  teaching  a  subject  like  civics, 
and  t4'achinj;  tlu*  life  of  the  individual  a>?  ftmnd  in 
a  cniiinuinity.  It  showeil  that  then^  is  s?uch  a 
ihin^  as  dealing  with  civics:  that  the  Constitution 
of  ilie  I'nited  States  has  in  it  something  different 
and  apart  from  the  life  of  the  individual.  It  stM 
forth  on  the  other  hand  that  the  true  teacher  of 
civio  does  not  ix-gard  any  constitution,  in  any  sys- 
tem of  laws  or  relations  in  any  phasi',  but  the  in- 
di\  iihial  hims^'lf  in  his  live  contact  in  the  com- 
munity. l']»on  the  whoh'.  this  was  n'gan.led  as 
oiif  of  the  stnmg  meetings  of  the  liound  Table  cir- 
cles. 

lint,  a-  indicat4Hl  earlier,  the  last  dis<Mission 
of  the  conventiiMi  was  not  in  any  Si-ns**  the  least. 
On  Thui-sday  evening  at  S  o'clock  Ix'gan  the  dis- 
cussion •  »!  this  impoiiant  subject.  **Art  in  Kduca- 
ti«)n."  It  was  the  intention  to  have  this  subject 
present^'d  under  two  headf:  the  iirst  IxMug  "An 
as  Uelated  tt»  Education,"  and  thesi'cond,  ''Teach- 
in;:  Art  in  Schonjs.  "The  discussion  was  to  be  led 
by  Superint<»ndent  W.  II.  Maxwell  of  I>n»oklyn, 
X.  Y.  W.  T.  Harris,  I'nited  States  Conjmi>sioiier 
of  Kduciuion.  was  to  deal  with  the  Iirst  subject. 
"Art  as  lielated  to  Kducation."  Francis  W.  I*arker, 
principal  of  the  Chicago  Nonnal  School,  was  to 
consider  the  st»cond.  In  his  ab.^^'uce.  ho \> ever. 
Siiiwrintendent  ^laxwell  pri'sented  that  subject. 
Probably  the  largest-  audience  of  the  entire  si'ssion 
was  assembled  in  Plymouth  Chin*ch  on  this  even- 
ing. It  mauiftrsted  the<leep  int*'n^st  that  the  edu- 
c^itioiiiii  pi'ople  nf  the  country  take  in  any  of  the 
ntti'rances  of  t  heir  able  commi.^'sioner.  Thev  wen* 
not  in  any  way  disap]M)inted  in  the  work  jm-seiued 
to  them  under  **Art  asKelatvd  to  Education. "  In 
clear  vt lice  and  in  simple  manner,  Mr.  Harris  set 
l)ef»»re  the  audienct?  the  givat  functi«m  of  art  in 
educiition.  In  a  masterly  way  he  sketched  the 
essential  features  in  Oriental  art,  Cla.«sical  ait  and 
Christian  art.  Having  shown  thest*  and  their  re- 
lation \n  the  spirit  of  man,  he  c«»ncluded  by  pre- 
»Miting  in  a  very  definite  and  s;Uisfact^»rv  way  the 
w«)rk  that  the  schools  could  do  to  make  art  have 
its  tnn?  function  in  the  education  of  tlie  child. 

The  paper  pn\*5ented  by  Superintendent  Maxwell 
sustained  and  further  exemplified  the  views  pre- 
sented by  Commissioner  Harris.  This  latt-er  paper, 
however,  passed  from  the  consideration  of  art  in 
general  to  art  as  shown  in  the  subject  of  drawing, 
and  in  the  main  treated  of  the  weaknesses  that  had 
l)revailed  in  the  presentation  of  that  subject  and 
in  the  features  that  ouglit  to  be  introduced  in  order 
to  make  it  fulfill  its  true  work.  It  only  needs  to 
be  said  that  the  paper  was  worthy  to  be  presented 


along  with  the  one  that  treated  **Artas  Related 
to  Education." 

In  calling  for  general  discussion  upon  these 
papers,  and  liearing  no  response.  President  (Gilbert 
fitly  said  that  it  was  appropriaU^  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  close  with  tliese  two 
pai>ers  without  any  general  discussion,  b<:*cau6e 
every  member  of  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence would  be  glad  to  go  away  from  Indianapolis 
with  the  taste  of  these  two  papers  lingering. 
Thereui)on  lie  declared  the  Department  adjourned. 

"  TiiK  Story  of  a  Boui-der.  '" 


To  thr  KiUiitr  of  thr  Inhiud  Julccatnr : 

The  interesting  account  of  a  s(»ries  of  school  les- 
sons, outd(K)rH  and  in,  under  the  above  title  ir 
your  February  numlx^r,  is  a  welcome  indication  t>i 
the  increasing  attention  to  obs(*r\'ation  and  ex- 
planation as  a  basis  for  the  further  study  of  ge«.>g- 
raphy ;  but  in  certain  respects  the  lessons  go  too  far: 
they  attempt  to  explain  too  much.  Their  excess 
seems  to  1^  the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  bom  of 
knowledge  recently  acquired  by  the  teacher,  tinder 
the  inliuence  of  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  carry 
explanation  much  further  into  the  past  than  is 
either  necessarv  or  safe.  Manv  teachers  can  verv 
likely  recall  a  phase  of  work  in  their  own  oxi>eri- 
ence  very  similar  to  this,  but  it  is  a  passing  phasi*. 
and  it  should  \h}  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by 
another  in  which  early  enthusiasm  is  tempered  by 
mature  exiHjrience,  and  in  which  much  recondite 
theory  as  to  ultimate  causes  is  replaced  by  closer 
attention  to  immediate  facts  and  their  elementarv 
explanation. 

More    specifically,   the    account     of    '*  Ancient 
America"  on  pages  14  and  l'»  may  be  objected  to 
on  three  grounds  ;  Iirst,  because  it  contain.'?  various 
ermrs;  second,  because  the  facts  of  the  ancient 
history  of  America,  as  now  und(H'slood,  are   too 
coniplicati»d    to    b*^    clearly    followed    by   young 
pupils ;   third,  lxH*ause  dillicult   material   of   this 
kind  must,  when  introduced,  displace  elementary 
material  of  a  kind  that  can  Ix*  fully  ai)preciaied. 
The  account  of  *'  Ancient  America  "  is,  indeed,  an 
example  of  p.<eudo-science   that    has  too   large  a 
place  in  our  schools.      It  is  present^'d  under  the 
name  of  science,  because  it  treats  a  subject  that  is 
commonly  regarded  as  necessarily  scientific  ;  but 
the  presentation  is  empirical,  and  thus  the  essence 
of  the  scientific  quality  is  lost.     The  presentation 
is    necessarily    empirical,   inasmuch   as    it    deals 
with  matters  about  which  young  j)upils  can  have 
no  reasonable  experience.     It  is  unscientific,  be- 
cause it  does  not  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  to 
give  it  a  demonstrable  (piality  in  the  minds  of  the 
scholars. 

How  utterly  irrelevant  and  entirely   incompre- 
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hensible  to  a  class  of  children  must  have  been  the 
over-learned  statement:  —  "In  1800,  however, 
Fraunhofer  began,  and  in  1860  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff  completed,  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope 
—an  instrument  which  is  able  to  reveal  the  differ- 
ence between  nebulous  masses  and  stars,  whether 
they  be  near  or  far."  A  class  that  had  been 
studying  a  boulder  in  a  field  must  have  been  mys- 
tified with  all  this.  They  nlust  in  the  end  have 
been  left  wondering  how  in  the  world  the  teacher 
had  found  out  about  the  **fire- wrought  crest*'  of  the 
Laiirentian  V !  The  end  of  real  scientific  teaching 
is  to  leave  the  road  from  observations  to  conclu- 
sions perfectly  clear  in  the  scholars*  minds.  The 
beginning  of  the  lessons  with  direct  observations 
on  a  local  boulder  is  good  ;  but  their  rapid  exten- 
sion into  the  growth  of  the  earth  and  of  North 
America,  etc.,  seems  to  me  a  serious  error  of  judg- 
ment. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  poetry  and  its  fancies 
in  scientific  studies,  and  the  treatment  of  geolog- 
ical problems  as  a  contest  between  Neptune  and 
Pluto,  perhaps  this  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  there 
are  many  who  do  not  find  either  real  science 
(demonstration)  or  real  poetry  (imagination)  in 
the  mixed  article. 

is  there  not,  in  fine,  a  more  simple  and  direct 
"vvay  of  leading  children  to  understand  something 
of  glacial  action  and  its  effects?  Can  they  not 
have  more  touch  with  fact  all  along  their  advance 
and  thus  at  the  end  acquire  something  of  scientific 
t  rai  ning  ?  *  *  Pluto,  maddened  that  his  aerial  realm 
was  l^ingso  hemmed  in:*' — this  will  lead  to  no 
scientific  training  whatever.  Such  personifications 
arc  not  necessary  to  hold  the  attention  of  young 
scholars.  Simple  obser\'ation  and  explanation 
snllice  alone.  Hence,  as  one  reader  of  the  "Storv 
of  a  Boulder,"  I  take  the  Uberty  of  entering  this 
protest  against  the  fanciful  story,  and  urging  its 
replacement  by  something  in  which  the  children 
can  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  simple  truth. 

AV.  M.  Davis. 

IIai:\  AIU>  r.VIVKRSITV. 


Richmond,  Lndiana,  Feb.  22nd,  1897. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Inland  Educator  : 

It  was  kind  of  Professor  Davis  to  approve  of  the 
subject  of  my  article  in  the  February  issue  of  your 
paper.  His  conclusion  that  ''Their  excess  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  born  of  knowl- 
edge recently  acquired"  is  an  error;  it  is  all  the 
result  of  an  aftei^low. 

1  lis  note  assumes  that  the  entire  article  is  a  les- 
son to  be  read  to  children  at  a  sitting  instead  of  an 
article  from  which  teachers  may  gather  and  adapt 
lessons  for  their  Uudents. 

He  says  "more  specifically ^  it  contains  various 


errors ;' '  but  is  not  this  generic  *  Suppose  I  answer, 
it  contains  no  errors? 

It  suited  my  purpose  to  say  that  the  universe 
grew ;  that  the  earth  grew ;  that  North  America 
grew.  I  said  these  things  as  simply  as  I  knew 
how,  and,  if  the  reader  will  excuse  me,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  that  boulders  of  gneiss  grew. 

The  question  '•  is  there  not  a  more  simple  and 
direct  way  of  leadiny:  children  to  understand  some- 
thing of  glacial  action  and  it^  effect?"  is  prema- 
ture. The  article  considers.the  birth  or  ( with  less 
*'  personification  " )  the  formation  of  a  stone  up  in 
Canada.     It  has  not  reached  glaciation  yet. 

The  entire  note  raises  some  questions  on  peda- 
gogy, upon  which  I  desin*  to  give  an  opinion,  but 
which  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss.  First,  the  uni- 
versities in  this  and  other  countries  produce 
vearlv  almost  count  lens  theses,  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred  of  which  is  ever  read  by  anybody  but  it'? 
author  and  the  profe^ssor  who  inspired  it.  Shall 
all  of  our  teaching  degenerate  into  this  sort  ?  I 
hupe  not.  Second,  shall  none  of  the  results  of  the 
past  centuries  of  scientific  labor  be  given  to  stu- 
dents who  cannot  inductively  reach  them  ?  Thou- 
sands of  investigators  along  so  many  lines,  and  yet 
the  student  must  not  have  a  hint  that  he  cannot 
work  out.  Do  not  time  and  humanitv  forbid? 
The  things  which  lead  up  to  a  subject  nmstnotbe 
given  in  brief  outline  befoi-e  the  subject  itself  is 
entered  upon  I !  I  Conclusions  must  be  reached  ; 
are  not  Agassiz  and  Pasteur  great  names  in 
science?  They  were  sometimes  wrong  in  their 
conclusions,  but  this  was  vastly  better  than  not  to 
form  any. 

Third: 

"  What  oldest  star  the  fame  ean  save, 
of  races  perishing  to  pave 
The  planet  with  a  floor  of  lime  !" 

This  must  not  be  used  because,  first,  nobody 
knows  which  star  is  older  than  which  stratum  ; 
second,  the  planet  was  not  "paved  at  all,  the  shells 
are  irregularly  scattered;  third,  it  was  not /fw€  at 
all,  it  was  Wme^Ume^  and  sometimes  silica  and  often 
l>hoFphates.  But  this  triplet  will  be  the  vehicle 
of  essential  truth  after  10,000  professors  of  accu- 
racy are  no  more. 

I  never  made  a  plea  for  inaccuracy  and  I  do  not 
now  begin.  Wlien  a  scientific  fact  is  illustrated 
from  history,  poetry,  religion,  or  anywhere  else, 
the  resultant  is  not  **a  mixed  article." 

This  was  the  criticism  for  nearly  a  half  century 
on  the  second  part  of  Fau.«?t.  But,  when  the  stu- 
dents of  history,  of  social  life,  of  geology,  of  zool- 
ogy, and  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  put  their  notes  to- 
gether they  make  out  the  second  part  of  Faust 
the  growth  of  a  soul  illustrat'ed  by  all  kinds  of 
organic  growth.     It  is  no  longer  **niixed." 
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I  have  a  mind  to  suggest 

•■  Wcr  iiianrlu's  hriiitrt  winl  iiiriiK-htm  vtwas  brinL'«*n." 

but  I  fear  this  would  Ix'  ■*overlearned.''  I  will 
onlv  sav,  I*roi<'ss<.)r  Davir^  liked  iiiv  title,  and  will 
doubtless  write  soiiK'thing  on  it  "of  which  the 
children  can  have  a  realizing  8en:^e ;  '*  perliaps 
others  may  like  and  use  8«imo  other  parts. 

1>.  \V.  Dennis. 

Kducational.  Informatiox. 


Miss  Com  Park  has  n^signed  her  {Kisiti^n  as 
teacher  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  Hijrh  Sch<H>l  on  account 
of  ill-hi-alth  and  has  gone  to  North  Carolina. 

Sui)erintendent  John  W.  Carr  of  Anderson,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  pai)er  on  Supervision  by  Su])erintendent  Jones. 

The  Department  of  SuiK'rintendence  was  fairly 
well  attended,  and  it  was  thought  by  those  present 
that  the discussiiHis  would  prove  very  beneficial  to 
8ch<x)l  work. 

The  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  ilie 
teachers  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  gave  the  vis- 
itors to  the  me<»ting  i»f  the  rk*pjirtmei»t  of  Super- 
intendence a  recepti(»n  at  the  Propyheum.  Alxiut 
fourteen  hundred  people  were  present  and  it  was 
considered  a  very  elegant  affair. 

The  schools  at  Bedford,  Indiana,  will  have  the 
term  shortened  this  year  by  several  weeks  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  funds.  This  is  unfortunate  for 
the  children. 

The  choice  of  ChattancMjgji  for  tlit*  meeting  in 
'W  will  prove  very  satisfactory  indf<'d  to  N(»rih<'rn 
educators.  A  little  jaunt  south  in  Ft-hruary  iscf»n- 
sidercMl  a  great  tn^at. 

^hmy  of  our  readers  willrememb<-r  K.  K.  Smith, 
who  was  formerly  with  D.  ('.  Heath  iV  Co.  He  is 
now  located  at  Atlanta,  (Georgia,  as  an  agent  of 
this  company,  and  was  present  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing at  lndianap<.>lis. 

At  the  Kound  Tabh*   njeeting  on  Child-Study  at 
Indianapoli.**,  Profes.sor  W.    L.    Bryan  talked  on, 
*'Th«^  Development  of  Voluntary  Motor  Ability.'* 
President  Yoder  of  Vincennes  University,  at  the 
same  meeting  discussed  "  Adole.«cence." 

A  n'cent  announcement  of  the  Marion  Normal 
Coll«*^«'  rec(uvt'd  indicates  that  it  is  in  gcKHl  condi- 
tion and  well  prepared  to  n*ceiv(j  students  for  the 
spring;  and  summer  tenns.  J.  W.  I^iird,  a  recent 
gradiiatr  of  the  State  Nonnal  School,  has  lately 
been  addcil  to  the  faculty. 

A  change  has  recently  been  made  in  the  tirm  ni 
AVm.  II.  Armstrong  &  ('o.,  whose  adverti.sement 
appears  in  Thk  Dok  atoii,  by  which  Mr.  Fmil  Wil- 
brandt  retin-s  from  the  business.  Captain  Arm- 
stroiijr  continues  tht^  business  of  the  firm  under 


the  .style  of  \Vm.  II.  Annstrfinjr  tS:  Co.  The  firm  Lj 
built  up  a  largi-  n-putation  for  pr«»diicing  insrr 
ment^  of  high  quality. 

Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  was  one  of  theH'/ 
prominent  ligures  in  attendance  at  the  Indiam^ 
lis  meeting.  Dr.  Harris  holds  an  en^-iable  p- 
lion  among  the  educat*»rs  of  this  country.  W 
have  to  hear  the  first  disparaging  remark  in  regir 
to  him  by  any  educator.  He  is  an  honor  to  :l 
Department  of  Education  in  this  countrj-,  and  b 
salary  ought  to  be  made  in  keeping  with  the  nui 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Lawi^Ec 
township,  Marion  county,  Indiana,  a  resolutio 
was  passed  recommending  that  the  eight  yta 
course  in  our  common  schools  be  extended  on 
year.  They  claim  that  as  it  is  at  present  thegnc 
nates  are  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  in  tb 
high  school.  This  is  a  point  worth  considentioi 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  a  good  man 
things  in  its  favor. 

Professor  Samuel  E.  Harwoud  of  the  Carbondal 
Normal  School,  has  had  a  thrilling:  experience 
One  night  recently  he  was  awakened  by  a  noise ii 
his  room.  In  the  darkness  he  distinguished  th 
form  of  a  nian  crouching  on  the  floor  at  the  footi] 
his  bed.  He  opened  fire  upon  his  visitor  and  ii 
the  contest  that  resulted  received  a  bullet  in  hi 
Ixjdy.  The  many  friends  of  Professor  Harwoi> 
will  Vm>  ghid  to  learn  that  he  was  not  seriousi 
hurt. 

During  the  ncent-  meeting  at  Indianapolis  oni 
of  th<*  unique  affairs  was  a  reception  teiiden^  th 
ex-suiKTintendents  of  Indianapolis  schcK>ls  bvMi;^ 
Nichol.srm,  Miss  Cn»psey,  and  tho  super\*isoR 
Professor  A.  C.  Short  ridge,  the  first  suiH»rintendent 
Pi-ofessor  (ieorgc  P.  Brown,  Pn»fe6sor  H.  S.  Tar 
1k*11,  and  Professor  L.  II.  Jones  were  the  guesti:o 
honor.  The  Indianapolis  schools  have  reas<>n  t< 
be  in  first -cla.^s  condition,  having  had  the  guidance 
of  such  men  as  these. 

At  the  recent  meeting  at  Indianapolis  the  fol 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Rtfttlvttt,  Thai  ai«i»ro\al  i>;  lirn-Ny  ;:ivrii  to  tlu'  pro|iO»i!:i*i 
tliat  a  roiniiiitti.'C  la-  appoiDtfil  t<>  draft  a  n'|>ort  Kftliiiir  fcrTl 
(h'ai'ly  and  ill  (li-tail  wliat  slmuM  la-  i-oiisidoroil  I  hi'  mint 
iniiiii  •'taiidanl  of  prnfi ■^^i•lIlill  t|iialiti<'aripns  to  Vn.'  n.-«iiiin.t: 
for  Stalf  i-rrlitiijitr.  siiil  roniminto  to  c-i>ii!fj>t  of  <ixtivJ 
iiiriulH  ris.  U"  fnll»i\v>:  Tin-  lMit»i|  >tat»*s  ('oinnii.ssioiu'r  o 
Kdiicatidii.  tin*  pri'Miit  ]»nsidriii  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  tin-  iin'<^-ii 
|iri*si<k'iii  uf  th«-  I)«-]iartin»  lit  of  Sin»«rimciuU*nif.  foiir>tuti 
MijHTiuioiHleiil'*,  thrn-  siatr  NoriDul  Srlionl  principals,  twi 
|*rini'i[iaN  of  lo<  al  iraiiiiiii:  -rhooN.  two  pn*Hii)i..nt>  i> 
KoanN  of  l-Mncation.  ainl  two  otti«'r>>. 

North  Salem,  Indiana,  and  L>iiblin  liave  univer 
sity  extensiim  courses  in  American  History  b) 
Walter  S.  Davis  of  the  Univerj-ity  of  Chicago,  witli 
llV>  m«*mber8  in  each  centre.  There  are  six  lec- 
tures with   the   following  subjects :     1.  Philadel- 
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phia  Convention.  2.  The  New  Roof— ihi-  r.-M\l\- 
catioii  Conventions.  X  Chief  Jtietict  Miin-linll 
nnd  the  Supreme  Court.  4.  The  Rwon si  ruction 
Period.  6.  Fugitive  Slaves  and  the  Underground 
Jliiilroad.  6,  The  United  States  and  Masimilian'a 
Mexican  Throne. 

The  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Aasociuiion  will 
hold  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louie,  Mo., 
.\pril  21-23.  At  that  time  there  will  bo  one  of  the 
lai^eat  exhibits  of  drawing  ever  »een  in  the  (Coun- 
try, as  about  sixty  Western  cities  will  send  work. 
The  people  of  St  i/oaie  take  great  intorpHt  in  the 
coming  event,  and  will  exert  themselves  to  inuke 
the  guests  of  their  city  comfortable  ami  happy 
during  their  stay.  The  pr<^raiii  will  Ix'  a  literary 
ffast,  as  many  of  the  leading  educaton^  of  the 
country  are  to  speak. 

Among  the  prominent  Soutiiern  educators  who 
came  to  Indianapolis  were  G.  R.  Glenn,  State 
School  Commissioner  of  Georgia;  President  L.  D. 
Bradwell,  Georgia  Stat«  Normal  schoo!;  Superin- 
tendent D,  Q.  Abbott,  Macon,  Georgia;  Superin- 
Intcndent  J.  S.  Stewart,  Marietta,  Georgia;  Super- 
intendent G.  O,  Bond,  Athens,  Georgia;  J.  C. 
Iteaucbamp  of  the  Georgia  School  Book  Cominis- 
mn;  SuperiRt«ndent  M.  E.  Ware,  H&wkinBville, 
(ieorgia,  Superintendent  T.  E.  Williama,  Sparks, 
Georgia,  and  Superintendent  J.  H.  A\'hichard, 
DawBon,  Georgia. 

We  have  received  an  advance  sheet  ••f  the  pro- 
gram of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  o£  the  Sorth- 
em  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  wliieh  will  be 
held  at  Elkhart.  Indiana,  April  1,  2  and  3.  An 
extended  prc^pruni  hai>  been  arranged,  &nd  we  note 
that  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  haE  been 
rwcured  for  those  who  attend  the  meeting.  Besides 
the  general  prt^mm,  there  are  prognims  for  an 
art  section,  a  music  section,  a  high  achoi  •]  section, 
grade  section,  and  a  section  for  cmiritry  and 
village  schools.  Tho  retiring  preBidoiit  is  Sup- 
erintendent Calvin  Moon  of  South  Bond,  and 
the  in-coming  president,  Superintendent  W.  R. 
Snyder  of  Muncie.  We  not*  that  addresf^s  arc 
111  he  made  t>efore  the  general  section  by  Pr.  C. 
C.  Van  Lie w  of  the  Illinois  .Stale  Nonnal.  and 
liy  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Bryan  of  Indiana  I.'niveraity,  on 
■Child-Study;"  by  Dr.  Chan.  Defiarno,  president 
r.f  Swarthmore  College,  on  "  Tlie  Si)ci<)logical  As- 
l>ect  of  Public  Education;"  by  Profi.i«>r  Arnold 
Tompkins  of  Illinois  University,  on  "The  Beauti- 
ful as  a  Factor  in  Education,"  and  by  ^tathilde 
CofHn  of  Detniit,  on  "  The  Success  and  Failure 
cif  the  Public  School."  The  programs  arranged 
for  the  sections  indicate  that  live  subjects  will  be 
discussed. 

The  following  special  bulletin  has  recently  been 


is.=ued  to  ihr  directors  and  state  managers  of  the 
N.  K.  A.;  The  Executive  Committee  has  just  re- 
ceived official  announcement  that  the  Western 
Passenger  Aeaociaiion  has  granted  for  the  Milwau- 
kee Meeting,  July  (i-il,  a  rate  of  one  fare  plus  $2.50 
for  the  round  trip  ($2.IH)  on  account  of  member- 
ship fee  and  50  cents  on  account  of  expenses  of 
Joint  Railway AgencyatMilwaukee).  Ticketswill 
be  on  sale  July  3d,  4th  and  .^th,  from  all  points  in 
Western  l':itiBenger  Association  territory  east  of 
the  ensterii  ^tate  lines  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
and  on  July  2d,  3d  and  4th  from  all  points  west 
thereof.  An  extension  of  time  Hmit  for  return, 
until  August  3lBt,  1807,  will  be  granted  on  tickets 
deposited  with  Joint  Agent  at  Milwaukee  on  or 
before  July  12th,  189".  Immediate  application 
will  be  made  to  all  connecting  Railway  Associa- 
tions forconcurrent  action,  and  the  committee  hope 
to  lie  able  iii  announce  such  action  at  an  early 
date.  The  following  changes  in  state  managers 
are  annoiuiced  :  For  North  Dakota,  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy, Stat*'  University,  Grand  Forks,  rice  MisB 
Emma  F.  Bates,  resigned.  For  West  Virginia,. 
Walter  J.  Barnes,  Fairmount,  viee  J.  L.  Good- 
knight,  resigned.  Department  Presidents  are 
urged  to  complete  their  programs  at  an  early  date, 
and  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  fram< 
time  to  time,  information  for  publication  in  the- 
Associated  and  Educational  press.  Expenses,  not 
to  exceed  Sl.i.OO,  are  authorized  for  each  depart- 
ment, the  f>ill  to  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting.  State  managers 
are  reque-'t<d  to  furnish  all  other  state  managers, 
the  secretarv  of  the  local  committee  at  Milwaukee, 
and  the  members  of  the  Executive  committee  with, 
copies  of  all  circulars  issued. 


Mrs.  D.  Vi'.  Denxis. 

The  friends  of  I'rofessor  D.  W.  Dennis  of  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  were  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  learn 
recently  of  the  dealli  of  his  wife.  Mre,  Dennis 
had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  in  the  state. 
She  was  a  (icaduale  of  the  fndiana  State  Xorma) 
School  ai  T.rre  Haute  in  one  of  the  early  claoaeB, 
and  has  lon^- been  identified  with  the  educational 
affaire  of  the  state.  She  taught  in  the  Indian- 
apolis schools  under  the  superin tendency  of  Mr, 
Shortridge.  She  was  at  times  a  teacher  in  the 
Parke  county  common  schools,  in  Bloomingdale 
Academy,  and  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond. 
She  was  an  earnest  woman,  who  placed  the  stamp 
of  her  zeal  and  genius  upon  everything  that  she 
undertook.  She  was  the  moving  spirit  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  literary  chibe  at  Richmond,  and  will  be- 
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sadlv  missed  in  the  circles  in  which  she  moved. 
She  was  a  woman  who  was  thoroughly  altruistic, 
and  who  literally  wore  her  life  out  in  trying  to 
help  others.  It  is  said  that  she  was  a  born  teach- 
er, and  that  students  in  her  classes  needed  no 
other  incentive  than  her  inspiration.  The  trib- 
utes of  respect  offered  during  the  last  sad  rites 
showed  in  what  high  regard  she  was  held  by  her 
people,  and  were  fitting  in  every  way  of  the  love 
that  they  bore  for  her.  Her  life  was  one  that 
made  the  world  better.  She  leaves  one  son,  Wil- 
liam Dennis,  who  is  now  a  student  in  Harvard 
Universitv.  Professor  Dennis  and  his  son  have 
the  sincerest  sympathy  of  their  friends  every- 
where.  

Book  Revtbtws. 


THE  MASTEBT  OF  BOOKS.  By  Harry  L.  KoopmaxL 
Cincinnati:  Amerioan  Book  Co.  214  pages.  Price 
90  cents. 

The  problem  of  how  to  read  in  order  to  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
energy  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  this 
day  of  the  making  of  many  books  on  every  conceiva- 
ble topic.  Most  of  the  books  which  have  attempted 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  have  been 
so  vague  in  their  suggestions  that  their  value  is 
insignificant.  It  is  a  delight  to  happen  upon  a 
work  by  a  man  who  not  only  understands  how  to 
classify  books  scientifically,  but  who  also  knows 
what  is  in  books  and  the  relative  value  of  workn 
treating  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Koopman  is  the 
librarian  of  Brown  University,  and  this  little  book 
undoubtedly  embodies  a  great  deal  of  practical 
experience  and  observation.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  name  b<x)ks  to  be  read  and  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  reading  them.  *'  It  is  rather  the  aim  of 
the  work"  he  says,  **to  take  counsel  with  the  stu- 
dent in  regard  to  his  purposes  in  reading  :  to  con- 
sider with  him  his  capacities  and  opportunities ; 
to  aid  him  in  turning  to  such  classes  of  books  as 
will  further  the  attainment  of  his  aims ;  and  also 
by  the  suggestion  of  various  methods,  to  lead  him 
to  the  study  of  his  own  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  to  the  end  that  he  may  choose  the  ma- 
terial and  manner  of  reading  most  profitable  for 
himself.'*  All  students  of  books  must  rest  under 
much  gratitude  to  the  author  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  this  aim. 

C.  M.  C. 


NATIONAL  EPICS.   Kate  Kilner  Babb.  Chicago :  A.  C. 
MoClnrg  ft  Company.    398  pages.    Price  $1.60. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  world's  best 

literature.    The  belief  by  the  best  educators  that 

-  the  child  is  an  epitome  of  the  race  has  led  to  a 

•  closer  study  of  the  development  of  the  race,  and 
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has  increased  the  interest  in  the  products  of  the 
race  at  every  stage  in  its  development.  Educators 
are  seeking  the  heritage  that  each  people  has  left 
us  in  science,  art  and  institutions.  The  remains 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music  and  lit- 
erature help  tell  the  story  of  each  people  and  de- 
scribe its  mental  life.  By  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting and  helpful  line  of  investigation  is  to  be 
found  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  great  epics  of 
the  race.  Many  who  have  known  something  of 
these  epics  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  under 
the  above  title  Mrs.  Eabb  has  practically  brought 
together  in  one  volume  seventeen  of  the  world's 
epics.  The  volume  is  intended  as  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  epics  and  it  will  accomplish  this 
and  more.  The  story  of  each  epic  is  told,  and 
some  part  of  it  chosen  for  illustration.  The  sto- 
ries are  well  told,  and  the  selections  in  most  cases 
are  happil J' chosen.  For  example,  any  one  who  is 
at  all  interested  in  the  Maha-Hharata,  will  find 
here  an  excellent  account  of  this  Hindu  Epic  with 
translations  of  some  of  its  beauties.  And  this  is 
no  exception  for  the  author  han  treated  with 
equal  skill  the  great  epics  from  this  time  down  to 
and  including  Milton's  epics.  Educators  who  be- 
lieve in  presenting  to  children  the  literature  of  the 
corresponding  age  of  the  nice  will  find  here  just 
what  they  have  Ix^en  looking  for. 

F.  M.  S. 


THE  JOVBNAL  OF  SCHOOL  6E06BAPHY.  Edited  by 
Biohard  £.  Dodge,  Teachers*  College,  New  York. 
Monthly.    $1.00  a  Year. 

It  is  a  great  pleaj?ure  to  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  this  new  journal,  the  first  number  of 
which  has  just  been  received.  It  is  in  charge  of 
R.  E.  Dodge,  profess<:)r  of  "  Earth  .Science"  in  the 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  assisted  by  IVofes- 
sors  Davis  and  AVardof  Harvard,  Kummel  of  T^wis 
Institute,  Chicago,  McMurry  of  Buffalo  and  C.  W. 
Hayes  of  the  United  States  (leological  Survey.  Its 
aim  is  to  "  advance  in  every  possible  way  the  cause 
of  good  geography  teaching  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools."  Professor  Davis  writes  upon 
Home  Geography,  C.  G.  Adams  about  Africa,  W.  S. 
Monroe  concerning  Geographic  Instruction  in  Ger- 
many and  the  chief  editor  gives  some  suggestions 
regarding  geography  in  grade  schools.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  brief  notes  of  the  most  important  recent 
discoveries  and  reviews  of  new  books  and  appli 
ances.  There  is  no  more  crying  need  in  the  com- 
mon and  grade  schools  than  for  improvement  in 
geographic  teaching,  and  no  one  thing  would  do 
more  to  improve  it  than  to  place  such  a  journal  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher.  It  has  the  great  merit 
of  not  fiying  above  the  heads  and  needs  of  the 
youngest  primary  teachers,  and  by  its  suggestions 
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will  open  up  to  many  a  world  of  new  possibilities. 
It  is  "  good  enough  wliat  there  is  of  it ;  *'  so  good 
that  we  wish  there  were  more. 

A  BRIEF  HI8T0BY  OF  THE  NATIONS.  By  George 
Park  Fisher.  Cincinnati:  American  Book  Co.  699 
pages.    Price  $1.60. 

Professor  Fisher's  OvUlinei<of  Ujiiverml  History  hoB 
been  very  generally  regarded  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  sanest  books  attempting  to  give,  in  mod- 
erate compass,  an  intelligent  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  world.  This  work,  however,  is 
much  too  large  for  use  in  high  schools  and  other 
institutions  where  the  time  devoted  to  the  study 
of  general  history  is  necessarily  brief.  This  new 
])nok  bv  Professor  Fisher — it  is  not  a  mere  condens- 
ation  of  the  old — is  designed  to  fill  this  field.  It 
presents  in  clear  perspective  "the  most  important 
tacts  of  history  in  their  due  order  and  connection, 
with  the  inclusion,  as  far  as  the  space  will  permit, 
of  such  illustrative  details  as  may  prevent  the  nar- 
rative from  being  a  dry  summary— a  skeleton  with- 
out flesh  and  blood."  A  notable  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  devotion  of  a  much  larger  portion  o^ 
space  than  usual  to  the  treatment  of  so-called 
Modern  History.  The  maps  and  illustrations  are 
verv  satisfactory  and  the  index  is  an  admirable 

piec(?  of  work. 

C.  M.  C. 


ADDRESSES  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.  BufGftlo,  New  York. 
1896. 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  complimentary  copy 
which  comes  to  our  table  through  the  courtesy  of 
Secretary  Irwin  Shepard.  The  volume  has  1088 
pages  and  is  from  the  T'niversity  of  Chicago  Press, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  work  is 
well  done.  In  addition  to  reports  of  officers  and 
committees,  a  journal  of  proceedings,  interesting 
statistics,  and  names  of  officers  and  members,  we 
have  the  addresses  in  full  delivered  at  the  General 
Sessions,  at  the  Jacksonville  Meeting  of  Superin- 
tendents, at  the  National  Council,  and  at  the  four- 
teen department  assemblies.  These  addresses,  to 
say  the  least,  are  a  rich  treasure,  embodying  the 
best  thought  of  the  best  educators  of  our  whole 
c<juntry,  and  this  expressed  in  as  concise  form  and 
as  fine  style  as  the  speaker  or  writer  could  com- 
mand. 

Here  are  Wm.  T.  Harris,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  John  H. 
Vincent,  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Brander  Matthews, 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Earl 
Barnes,  F.  M.  McMurry,  and  a  host  of  others. 
The  fortunate  possessor  may  well  regard  this  vol- 
inne  as  an  unfailing  store-house  to  which  he  may 
often  return  with  an  a.ssurance  of  perennial  inspira- 
tion. W.  AV.  S. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AN  EMPIRE.  A  brief  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  United  States.  By  Mary  Piatt  Par^ 
mele.  New  York:  William  Beverly  Harrison.  312 
pages.    Price  — 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  called  The  Evo- 
lution of  Empire  Series.  Its  aim  is  to  present  in 
the  simplest  and  most  interesting  way  the  main 
outlines  of  our  history.  The  thought  of  the  writer 
is  that  too  often  the  life  is  crushed  out  of  history 
by  an  insistence  upon  details,  whereas  ''The  his- 
tory of  America  should  be  an  inspiration,  not  a 
task.  It  ought  to  be  known  in  its  grand  simple 
lines  by  every  child  in  the  nation.  *  *  *  Let 
it  be  so  acquired,  first  in  its  utmost  brevity,  then 
enlarged,  and  enlarged  again  and  again."  The 
author  has  a  pleasing  style  and  has  put  a  great 
deal  of  spirit  into  her  work.  It  will  form  a  good 
introduction  to  United  States  history  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  young  person. 

C.  M.  C. 


IXDLA.NA  State  Board  Questions  for 
Februart,  with  Discussions. 


geo(;raphv. 

(Any  Jii'e.) 

1.  In  what  order  should  tin*  three  divisions  of  j;eoi.'rHi»hy 

be  taught  ?    SUUe  reasons. 

2.  How  does  the  Athmtie  eoust  of  the  V.  S,  eoni]»aro  with 

the  Pacific  count  in  (o)  curvature,  (6)  elevation,  in  in- 
dentation ? 

3.  What  natural  conditions  favor  the  development  of  man- 

ufactures?   What  natural  manufacturing   conditions 
does  Indiana  present  ? 

4.  Why  does  California  have  wet  and  dr>'  seasons,  similar  to 

the  seasons  of  the  Torrid  Zone? 

5.  Why  was  the  Meditermnean  the  natural  svat  of  early 

navijfation? 

6.  What  two  ifreat  rivers  <lrain  the  lake  region  t)f  Africa? 

Which  of  these  is  of  great  historical  importani-e.  and 
in  what  respects  <ioes  it  differ  from  most  rivers? 

1.  Perhaps  no  rule  will  apply  to  all  grade.<  ex- 
cept that  the  geography  of  man  should  come  last. 
The  general  order  for  each  geographical  unit, 
whether  it  be  the  whole  earth,  a  continent  or  a 
country,  nhould  be  n»lief,  climate,  life,  man.  Un- 
der relief  is  included  the  form  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole  and  in  detail,  and  imder  climate  the  rela- 
tions of  the  earth  to  the  sun  which  determine  cli- 
mate. This  is  the  logical  order,  because  each  suc- 
cessive factor  or  element  conditions  and  controls 
the  succeeding  ones.  Climate  is  determined  by  re- 
hef  and  the  motions  of  the  earth;  n^lief  and  cli- 
mate control  the  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  all  these  furnish  the  physical  conditions 
of  human  life. 

2.  The  Atlantic  coast  line  is  concave  to  the  sea, 
has  a  broad  coast  shelf  under  the  water,  and  a 
wide  coastal  plain  on  its  land  side;  indentations, 
or  at  least  those  available  for  harbors,  are  very 
scarce  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay;  from  that  bay 
northward  drowned  valleys  penetrate  everywhere 
far  into  the  land.    The  Pacific  coast  line  is  convex 
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to  t lie  sea,  with  an  abnipt  slope  seaward  and  land- 
ward and  almost  witliout  indentations,  except 
Puget  Sound,  San  Fnmcisco  and  San  Diego  bays, 
and  the  moiitli  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  is  that  the  Atlantic  coast  is  old 
and  sinking,  the  Pacific  young  and  rising. 

3.  l*resence  of  iron,  water-power,  coal  or  other 
fuel;  facilities  for  bringing  in  raw  materials  and 
sending  out  manufactured  product?.  Indiana  pos- 
ses-^es  coal,  natural  gas,  petroleum  and  ample  rail- 
road tran.sportation. 

4.  Because  of  a  seasonal  change  in  the  prevail- 
ing winds. 

5.  Its  irregular  outline  furnishes  numerous  har- 
bors; its  arms  form  easy  routes  of  travel  far  into 
the  land:  its  peninsulas  and  islands  make  the  voy- 
age from  port  to  port  very  short. 

().  The  Nile  and  the  Congo.  The  Nile  has  been 
of  historical  importance  for  six  thousand  years. 
Its  water  supply  is  from  rains  about  ita  source, 
and  in  the  lower  l,oOO  miles  of  its  course  it  flows 
through  a  rainless  desert  and  is  without  tributa- 
ries. It  is  peculiar  in  the  regularity  of  its  floods, 
which  render  the  narrow  strip  of  flood  plain 
through  the  desert  extremely  fertile. 


HISTORY. 

1.  To  wliat  <U*ffri'i'  have  industrial  pur8uit.«<  «leturmimHl  po- 

liticiil  partii's  in  the  l-niteti  States? 

2.  (iive  an  ostiniute  of  the  clianicler  of  James  Buchanan. 

What  b(K)k  i»r  b<K»ks  have  you  read  on  ihi.s  snbje<'t  ? 
.'i.    Wliat  (11(1  the  term  •*  S(iuatteV  Sovereiirnty  "  mean  ? 
4.    What  are  some  of  the  elfeets  of  the  Tntfoduetion  of  the 

bicycle  as  a  means  of  locomotion  in  tlie  ^nitedState^*? 

1.  To  a  very  great  degree.  The  fact  that  the 
South  was  agricultural  made  it  have  relatively 
little  interest  in  internal  improvements,  banks, 
tariffs,  and  railroads;  while  the  North  having  a 
diversity  of  industrial  life  wanted  all  the  above, 
and  wished  a  strong  national  government  to  foster 
and  protect  them.  The  root  out  of  which  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  has  grown  is  this  one 
of  the  relative  strength  of  the  national  and  the 
local  government. 

2.  James  Buchanan  was  a  very  upright,  pure 
and  generous  man  in  private  life.  A  lawyer  of 
excellent  attainments.  A  man  of  integrity  and 
honesty,  both  in  private  and  public  life.  In  pub- 
lic life  he  was  wanting  in  decision  of  character, 
especially  in  his  capacity  as  president  just  before 
the  war. 

Schouler,  Wilson,  VonHolst  and  Curties  all  give 
good  estimates  of  his  character. 

3.  It  meant  that  the  people  who  went  West  and 
settled  in  a  Territory  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide by  vote  whether  or  not  that  Territory  on 
becoming  a  State  should  have  negro  slavery  in  it. 

4.  (a)  It  has  lessened  the  value  of  horses  and 

carriages. 


(b)  It  has  increased  the  discussion  respecting 

good  country  roads. 

(c)  It  has  promoted  social  intercourse,  and 

has  improved  the  health  of  the  people, 
in  the  main,  who  use  them. 

(d)  It  has  promoted  moreheaUhful  dressing 

amongst  women. 


•>. 


CJUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION. 
(Anf/  /our.) 

Name  and  describe  briefly  tlie  classe*«  of  persons  found  in 

Europe  at  the  bejrinnlnu  oi  the  tifth  century. 
When  was  the  churcli— the  church  as  an  ecclesiastical 

societ  V— orwuized  ? 
How  did  the  church  benefit  society  : 

(a^  As  to  slavery? 

ib)  As  to  civil  and  criminal  lc>,'islati(Mi  ' 

{c)  A.s  to  the  penitentiary  system? 

id)  As  to  war? 
What  was  the  charactercjf  the  inlluen('0(»f  the  chuich  on 

the  intoll(H"tual  development  of  Kuropc? 
Fnmi  what  view  has  <iuizot  judged  the  church,  fnmi  the 

suoces.sive  events  which  liave  develo]>e(l  it  or  from  the 

completed  whole?    Explain. 
«.    Descrioe  the  work  of  Gregory  VII.  in  conne<tion  with  the 

church.    "A  centralized  theocracy  supported  by  Mon- 
asteries."   Explain. 
7.    Discu.ss  the  influence  of  the  separati(m  of  the  governors 

from  the  governe(l  in  the  church.    Why  did  ihis«x^- 

cur?    How  wtLs  the  influence  of  the  Christian  public 

exert*?d  in  thik  period  ? 

l.ia.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans; 
living  in  cities  chielly  around  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  having  a  considerable 
degree  of  comfort  and  culture, 
b.  The  Teutonic  races;  wandering  all  over 
Western  and  Southern  Europe;  very  full 
of  feeling  of  personal  liberty,  but  hav- 
ing no  culture  and  no  stability  of  or- 
ganization of  any  kind. 

2.  Gradually  and  progressively  fn.>m  the  first  cen- 
tury A.  D.  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifth.  Changes 
were  made  in  its  organization  after  this,  but  they 
were  changes  only  in  detail. 

3.  a.  Used  its  influence,  and  in  the  main  very 

powerfully,  to  abolish  slavery. 

b.  Through  the  clergy  re-moulded  the  crude 

and  irrational  laws  of  the  barbarians  so 
as  to  make  them  conform  to  more  nearly 
our  modern  notions  of  civil  rights  and 
criminal  punishments. 

c.  Through  the  penitential  system  heightened 

the  general  moral  tone  and  life  of  the 
people. 

d.  Used  its  influence  to  check  war,  and  soften 

its  miseries  and  attendant  sufferings. 

4.  The  church  was  the  most  powerful  agent  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  fostering  amongst  and  transmit- 
ting the  learning  of  Southern  Europe  to  the  Teu- 
tonic people  of  Western  Europe. 

5.  From  the  completed  whole.  He  looks  at  the 
whole  life  and  work  of  the  church  in  its  character, 
purpose,  general  tendencies  u^xm  the  civilization 
of  the  whole  people.  He  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
amine every  step  of  its  life  and  organization.     He 
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looks  at  and  judges  the  life  of  the  church  as  a 
whole,  just  as  Americans  look  at  and  judge  the 
life  of  Washington  as  a  whole  on  every  22d  of 
February  ;  and  from  this  general  point  of  view 
seeks  to  point  out  its  benefits  and  errors. 

0.  (jregory  tried,  and  largely  succeeded,  to  bring 
the  monasteries  into  direct  connection  with  the 
Pope.  His  purpose  was  to  lift  the  moral  tone  of 
the  monks,  and  strengthen  the  spiritual  Ufe  of 
the  church.  He  was  successful  in  his  efforts, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Mediaeval 
church. 

Tlie  quotation  means  that  the  Pope — Gregory 
— brought  the  whole  religious  system — all  its 
officers,  an<l  monasteries,  and  wealth  under  his 
own  control  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  had 
been  accomplished  before.  This  enabled  the 
church  to  become,  for  some  time,  the  chief  power 
in  Euroi)e. 

7.  Tliis  influence  was  in  the  main  evil.  It  kept 
the  laity  from  exercising  any  direct  influence  over 
the  clergy — and  thus  the  clergy  was  more  liable  to 
become  corrupt  and  selfish. 

This  occurred  because  the  common  people  coifld 
take  no  part  in  either  electing  or  dismissing  the 
various  officers  of  the  church. 

The  influence  of  the  Christian  public  was  ex- 
erted through  this  period  through  public  opinion 
— that  is  to  say — indirectly  and  not  directly. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  With  what  unit  of  language  does  grammar  <ieal?    Illus- 

trate. 

2.  State  the  use  of  each  word  in  the  following : 

"  He  travels  on,  a  solitary  man ; 
His  age  has  no  companion." 

3.  Illustrate  in  smtence.s  four  u.»«es  of  a  clause. 

4.  Illustrate  the  ditTerenee  between  the  indicative  mode 

and  the  suhjunctive  mode;  explain. 
'».    l.'se  the  word  "  only"  as  an  advero  and  as  an  adjective. 
•8.    What  purpose?  may  literature  best  serve  in  the  teaching 
of  grammar? 

1.  Grammar  deals  with  the  sentence.  If  we 
ask  for  the  case  of  the  word,  "pen,"  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  case  it  is  until  we  see  it  in  a 
sentence.  If  we  say,  **The  pen  is  on  the  table," 
the  word,  "i>en,"  is  in  the  nominative  case;  if  we 
say,  **I  hold  the  pen  in  my  hand,"  it  is  in  the 
objective  case.  This  shows  that  in  determining 
case  the  sentence  is  the  unit.  This  is  true  when 
we  are  dealing  with  any  point  in  the  subject  of 
grammar. 

2.  The  word,  **he,"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
"travels  on."  The  word,  " travels  on,"  is  a  verb, 
the  principal  part  of  the  predicate  of  the  first 
clause.  The  word,  "a,"  is  an  adjective  modifier 
•of  the  word  "man."  The  word,  "solitary,"  is  an 
adjective  modifier  of  the  word,  "man."  The 
word,  "man,"  is  a  noun,  which  is  in  apposition  to 
the  word,  '*he."  The  word,  "his"  is  a  i)os8essive 
modifier  of  the  word,  "age."  The  word,  "age,"  is 
a  noun,  snbject  of  the  second  clause.    The  word, 


"has,"  is  an  attributive  verb,  principal  part  of  the 
predicate  of  the  second  clause.  The  word,  "know," 
is  an  adjective  modifier  of  the  word,  "companion." 
The  word,  "companion,"  is  a  noun,  used  as  the 
direct  objective  modifier  of  the  word,  "has." 

3.  The  clause  may  be  used  as  follows :  ( 1 )  As 
subject  of  the  sentence;  e.  g.,  That  he  itt  honcM  is 
admitted.  (2)  As  direct  objective  modifier;  e.g., 
I  know  that  he  is  mii  friend.  (3)  As  adjective  mod- 
ifier; e.  g..  The  boy  who  i^  pre^eyit  is  my  brother. 
(4)  As  adverbial  modifier;  e.  g..  We  depart^'d  a* 
the  sun  was  rising. 

4.  The  indicative  mode  is  that  proi)erty  of  the 
verb  which  shows  that  the  thought  expressed  by 
the  sentence  corresponds  to  a  fact;  e.  g.,  The  sun 
is  shining  brightly.  The  subjimctive  mode  is  that 
property  of  the  verb  which  shows  that  there  is 
doubt  in  the  mind  sm  to  whether  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  the  sentence  corresponds  to  a  fact  in 
the  external  world,  or,  it  shows  that  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  sentence  is  a  mere  supposition 
and  there  is  no  fact  in  the  external  world  corre- 
sponding to  it;  e.  g..  If  the  sun  be  shining  we  shall 
have  a  pleasant  drive.  If  he  were  here  I  should 
like  to  see  him. 

5.  As  an  adjective;  e.  g.,  Webster  was  the  o/i/»/ 
man  present.  As  an  adverb;  e.  g..  This  man  to 
be  loved  needs  only  to  be  known. 

6.  Literature  is  the  source  from  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  are  derived.  The  child  should 
be  led  to  construct  all  definitions,  all  rules,  the 
entire  science  of  grammar,  from  literature.  The 
sentences  used  in  the  study  of  grammar  should  be 
sentences  taken  from  literature  and  not  those 
"made  up"  by  grammarians  to  fit  their  definitions 
and  theories.  There  is  no  excuse  for  spending 
time  on  freaks  in  the  study  of  grammar  any  morc^ 
than  there  is  for  wasting  the  time  of  students  in 
studying  freaks  in  the  subject  of  zoology. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


(Any  five,) 

1.  \Vhi<h  has  the  richer  content,  the  percept  tree  or  the 

concept  tree  ?    Exjdain. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  (lend  knowledge  f    By  living  knowledge* 

3.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  in.stniction  must  re- 

re.sultin  power? 

4.  Detlne  the  will.    What  is  the  general  relation  of  the  will 

to  the  other  activities  of  the  mind? 
6.    What  is  meant  by  a  strong  moral  will  ? 
♦J.    On  what  does  the  training  and  <levelopment  of  the  will 

depend  ? 

1.  The  concept  tree  has  a  richer  content  than  the 
percept  tree.  This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  the 
concept  tree  represents  the  process  of  knowing  tlie 
general,  and  the  percept  tree  represents  the  process 
of  knowing  the  particular  only.  In  the  concept 
tree  is  embodied  all  the  tree  experience  that  one 
has  had.  It  includes  the  grasping  of  the  principle 
underlying  the  activity  of  which  all  trees  an  a 
manifestation,  and  the  recognitie" 
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tree  in  one's  experience  as  another  manifestation 
of  tliis  activity  which  onlv  shows  itself  in  trees. 
It  inchides  all  likeness  and  all  difference.  The 
content  of  the  concept  would  be  the  measure  of  all 
this  experience.  Now,  in  the  sense  that  the  inter- 
pretation stage  of  a  sense-perceptive  act  would 
recpiire  the  use  of  all  one's  past  exi>erience  it  might 
be  said  that  the  content  of  the  percept  tree  is  as 
full  as  that  of  the  concept  trtv  ;  but  the  content  as 
the  measure  of  the  mental  process  would  be  the 
largiM"  in  the  C(»ncept. 

-.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  this  question, 
unless  by  dead  knowledge  is  i»ieant  that  which  one 
has  assimilated,  probably  in  a  mechanical  way. 
and  which  he  is  not  capable  of  using,  or  at  least 
does  not  use.  Livin*:  knowledge.  1  should  say,  is 
that  which  one  has  so  thoroughly  ma<le  a  part  of 
himself  that  he  is  capable  of  using  it  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

:).  The  idea  of  all  education  is  growth.  The 
powi'r  gained  from  instruction  is  a  fair  measure  of 
the  value  of  that  instruction.  Kverv  act  of  know- 
ing,  for  instance,  has  its  three  stages:  first,  it  is 
mere  existence  or  presentation  ;  second,  it  is  mean- 
ing or  interpretation  :  third,  it  is  the  effect  which 
this  interpreting  activity  has  upon  the  mind. 
This  effect  represents  the  power  which  the  mind 
has  gaine<l  from  the  activity  performed.  Now,  all 
instruction  should  be  such  that  it  will  call  forth 
the  great^ist  self-activity  and,  hence,  result  in  the 
greatest  power  jiossible. 

4.  Tlu"  will  is  regulated,  harmonized,  impulse. 
The  will  is  conscious  direction  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  some  end  which  is  recognized  as  det-inible. 
The  will  is  two-fold  in  nature  :  first.,  it  is  the  choos- 
ing of  the  end  and  the  selecting  of  the  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  end:  second,  it  is  the 
fntH:irt(j  of  the  end.  Will  is  the  concretest  con- 
sciousness. It  is  the  self.  Jt  is  the  consciousness 
which  unites  the  knowing  process  thought  of  as  a 
l)roduct,  and  the  feeling  process  thought  of  as  a 
state  of  soul. 

■>.  A  strong  moral  will  is  one  which  always  acts 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  right  motives.  It  al- 
ways asks  the  (juestion  whether  or  not  the  act  is 
right,  as  set  over  against  prudential  will,  which 
asks  the  question  whether  or  not  the  result  of  the 
act  will  be  beneficial.  A  strong  moral  will  pro- 
ceeds from  right  motives  whatever  may  be  the 
result. 

»».  The  raw  material  of  will  is  impulse.  The  will 
is  developed  out  of  impulse.  This  development 
comes  through  doing  and  knowing.  All  growth 
depends  upon  exj^rience  and  knowledge.  The 
impulses  must  l)e  directed  away  from  improper 
channels  into  proper  channels.  With  the  experi- 
enct*  comes  the  knowledge  of  what  the  doing  will 


bring.  Here  arises  desire.  <  )ne's  system  of  desires 
depends  altogether  on  one's  experience.  Every 
choice  is  the  selection  of  a  desire  which  becomes 
a  motive  for  realization.  If  one's  svstem  of  desires 
is  largely  made  up  of  proper  desires  the  chances  for 
choice  of  a  wrong  desire  are  ver>'  small.  Now  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  development  of  will  depends 
ui>on  directing  the  raw  impulses  into  right  chan- 
nels, so  that  only  right  systems  of  desires  may  be 
present  from  which  to  choose.  The  end  of  all 
training  is  to  change  the  activity  from  impulse  to 
activity  which  is  self-directive. 


AUITHMKl'ir. 

1.  <iiw  the  |iriiii'i]»h">  of  Ni)tiition. 

2.  In  tt'achint;  <.'onii»oniul  iiumlK.'rs.  with  niiat  talih-  wmuM 

vou  iM'irin.  ana  why  ? 

8.  what  Is  thf  <IitUTi'in'i'  In-tWft'ii  u  proMi'iii  that  can  he 
M»lvt'c|  only  by  addition  and  om'  that  om\  Ik-  inoro 
oasily  M)l\vd  by  niiiltii>li«'ation?  I'm- an  illu.srration 
t<»  show  nu»rt'  rU-arly  your  answer  than  a  statement 
would  tlo. 

4.  When  is  a  fraction  in  its  U»wost  tiM-m«*/  Whi<*h  is  in 
hinhcT  terms.  ^,  or  ';,  .*    Why  .'    <iive  full  discus>ion. 

.'i.  <'oni]ian- and  ronirast  r-onnnon  irartlons  anil  decimal 
frartions  Show  «'learly  in  what  they  are  alike:  in 
what  unlike. 

»i.  iieortre.  walkiim  hriskly.  uoes  •K'MKi  steps  per  hour.  He 
reaches  the  next  village  in  lo  minutes:  liow  inan^* 
sit ps  lii-^tant  is  the  place'.'  IIt»w  many  miles  ii  each 
step  be  "2.7  ft? 

7.  What  is  discount?  Ilow  many  kind>"  Name  thrm. 
then  jrive  u  suitable  problem  unih-r  ea«'h  class 

s.  The  wiilth  of  my  book  before  it  is  «»p«'ned  is  \*  in.  and 
thrlen>;th  1*J.:*  how  many  inches  between  theopi^ositc 
••(»rners  aftrr  it  is  oitencdV  What  would  br  the  diam- 
eter of  a  <-ircU'  haviUK  an  area  e«iual  to  om-  side  of  my 
b<K»k? 

l».  What  is  the  surface  of  a  cube  havim:  >olid  contents  t>i 
of  ♦•.**.')'.»  rubi«'  in<-hes'.' 

10.  William  lirown  L'ivesaiiotc  at  a  bank  for  SH»days.  He 
n-ali/es  $4S'2  on  the  note.  What  is  it*^  fiu-r,  money  now 
beiUK  w<irth  8  ]»er  cent  '.* 

1.  By  notation  is  meant  the  writing  of  numbers, 
and  McTA»llan  and  Dewey  say  in  "Psychology  of 
Number"  that  the  order  followed  is  first  the  idea, 
then  the  name,  and  last  the  order. 

They  say  the  child  is  given  the  digits  and  zero 
and  he  knows  their  signilicance.  They  show  that 
the  notation  follows  the  numl)er  idea  without 
effort,  aluKJSt.  To  some  extent  the  same  principles 
underlie  notation  that  underlie  numeration.  Some 
of  them  are.  Ten  units  of  one  order  of  the  decimal 
scale  make  one  unit  of  the  next  higher,  or  con- 
versely. One  unit  of  one  order  of  the  decimal 
scale  makes  ten  of  the  next  lower,  or  another  state- 
ment of  the  same  thing.  Units  of  the  decimal 
scale  increase  in  a  tenfold  ratio  from  right  to  left, 
and  decrease  in  a  tenfold  ratio  from  left  to  right. 

2.  The  table  with  which  one  should  bt^gin  in 
teaching  compound  numlx^rs  should  be  determined 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  to  be  taught.  It 
should  for  various  reasons  l)e  the  one  with  which 
they,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  familiar. 

There  is,  at  least,  one  reason  why  the  United 
States  money  table  should  be  taught  first.  Its 
units  bear  the  same  relations  to  each  other  that 
the  units  of  the  decimal  scale  bear  to  each  other  : 
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besides,  it  is  a  table  that  the  majority  of  pupils 
know  most  about. 

3.  The  difference  between  a  problem  that  can 
be  solved  only  by  addition  and  one  that  can  be 
solved  more  easily  by  multiplication  is,  that  to 
solve  by  addition  the  addends  are  not  all  the  same, 
but  to  solve  by  multiplication  the  addends  must 
be  all  alike,  so  that  one  of  them  can  be  taken  as 
the  multiplicand  and  the  number  of  equal  addends 
can  be  taken  as  the  multiplier.  For  example,  A 
buvK  three  farms — the  first  cost  |!6,786,  the  second 
$4,7^3,  and  the  third  $5,7%;  what  do  the  three 
cost  him?  This  can  be  solved  only  by  addition. 
A  buys  three  farms  for  $5,000  each,  what  do  they 
cost  him?  Tliia  can  be  worked  more  easily  by 
multiplication. 

4.  A  fraction  is  in  it  lowest  terms  when  there 
is  no  common  factor  in  the  numerator  and  denom- 
inator, i  and  J  are  both  in  their  lowest  terms. 
Highest  and  lowest  terms  are  not  generally  used 
in  comparison  of  two  fractions,  but  in  the  compar- 
ison of  the  different  forms  of  the  same  fraction. 
Hence,  the  question  as  to  which  fraction  is  in 
higher  terms,  h  or  J,  sceius  to  be  a  little  out  of 
place.  It  may  be  possible  that  J  is  considered 
in  higher  terms  than  J,  but  I  see  no  good  rea- 
son for  this  unless  it  be  that  .'>  is  a  liigherterm 
than  2. 

5.  Common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions  are 
alike  in  that  tliey  both  express  part«  of  wholes  or 
units.  In  the  common  fraction  the  unit  is  divided 
into  any  number  of  parts,  and  a  certain  number 
of  them  is  expressed.  In  decimal  fractions  tlie 
unit  i»  divided  into  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
or  some  other  multiple  of  ten  parts,  and  a  certain 
number  of  them  is  taken.  In  common  fractions 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  divided 
is  shown  by  its  denominator,  while  in  decimal 
fractions  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit 
is  divided  is  shown  by  the  place  which  the  num- 
ber occupies  in  the  decimal  scale. 

t).  Forty  min.  is  H  hr.  In  S  of  an  hour  George 
will  take  i  of  6,<KX)  steps,  or  4,400  steps.  If  he 
steps  2  It  7  in.,  or  2i\  ^t.  per  step,  in  4,400  steps 
he  would  walk  ll,:J6Gif  ft.,  or  2  ms.  48  rd.  4  y<l. 
2  ft.  .S  ill. 

7.  Discount  is  the  amount  allowed  a  lirst  party 
by  a  second  party  of  a  transaction  upon  certain 
conditions  which  are  in  favor  of  the  second  party. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  discount;  viz.,  true,  bank 
and  tnide  or  commercial.  The  following  is  a  prob- 
lem in  tnie  discount:  I  owe  J.  F.  Wilson  a  note 
of  $1(K)  due  in  six  months  without  interest.  If 
money  is  worth  8^/  to  him,  how  much  will  he 
discount  my  note  for  the  cash  at  present  time? 

This  is  a  problem  for  bank  discount :  I  wish  to 
h)orrow  enough  money  from  a  bank  for  JK)  days  to 


pay  a  debt  of  $100.  The  bank  will  charge  8%  in- 
terest; for  how  much  must  I  give  my  note  ? 

This  is  a  problem  in  true  discount :  A  buys 
goods  the  list  price  of  which  is  $100;  he  gets  10, 
10  and  5  off.    What  do  the  goods  cost? 

8.  a.  Considering  the  book  without   thickness 

it  will  form  a  rectangle  when  opened  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  18  in.  and  12 
in.  The  distance  between  the  opiKwite 
comers  will  be  the  length  of  the  diagonal 
of  this  rectangle.    The  diagonal  will  be 

-^/IS^-fTy'  or  0^13  or21.63-f .-.  the 

•  diagonal  or  distance  is  21.63 -{-  in. 

b.  The  area  of  one  side  of  the  book  =9X12 
or  108  sq.  in.  Then  the  area  of  the  circle 
must  be  108  sq.  in.,  but  the  area  of  the 
circle  =7rR',  then  R*=.'M.3778  sq.  in. 
R=5.86-|-in.  .*.  the  diameter  =11.72  in. 

9.  If  a  cube  has  for  its  solid  contents  6859  cu.  in. 

its  edge  =a/  ^'^'^•*  or  19  in.     If  the  edge  of  the 

cube  is  19  in.  the  surface  of  each  face  =  19  or  301 
sq.  in.  There  are  six  faces,  .  *.  total  area  =6X361 
sq.  in.  or  2166  sq.  in. 

10.  The  proceeds  on  $1.00  for  93  days  at  8%  in 
the  bank  would  be  found  as  follows  : 

Int.  on  $1.00  for  90  days  at  8f^=$.02. 
Int.  on  $1.00  for   3  days  at  8%  =$.0006?. 

int.  on  $1.00  for  93  days  at  8%  =$.020fJi. 

Proceeds  would  be  $1.00-$.020eiif,  or  $.9793J. 

Then  $482  is  proceeds  on  as  many  dollars  as 
$.9793J  is  contained  times  in  $482,  or  492.17. 
.*.  the  face  of  the  note  would  be  $492.17+. 

PHVSIOUKJV. 

1.  To  what  I'xtont  would  you  oiiii)lc»y  the  mi<;i'oM'ope  in 

tciu'hing  rhysiolojry  in  th«;  punlic  whools? 

*2.  How  dot's  nutrition  dlflbr  from  n'i>nHlu<;tion? 

:).  liescribe  the  Hpinal  column. 

4.  What  is  the  funcaion  of  the  liver  ? 

.5.  How  do  the  bonesof  a  child  differ  from  those  of  an  adullV 

i).  Why  do  we  need  sleep? 

7.  DoMTlbe  the  internal  ptnicture  of  the  ear. 

8.  What  an;  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  tight  lacing? 

t».    If  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  sensation,  why,  when  the  hand 
is  injured,  do  we  not  feel  the  pain  in  the  brain  itself? 

1.  In  the  public  schools,  the  microscope  could 
be  advantageously  employed  in  showing  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  tissues  on  prepared  mounts. 
Fresh  mounts  of  blood,  and  of  some  of  the  sim- 
pler tissues,  are  often  more  satisfactory  than  per- 
manent ones. 

2.  Xutritiou  includes  those  processes  concerned 
in  replenishing  the  wastes  of  a  living  cell,  and  in 
adding  to  its  growth,  while  reproduction  is  the 
process  by  which  one  cell  gives  rise  to  one  or  more 
derived  cells.  In  terms  of  the  whole  body,  nu- 
trition concerns  itself  with  the  continued  groT^^ 
and  life  of  the  body,  reproduction  with  the ' 
lem  of  the  origination  of  a  new  body. 
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o.  The  spinal  column  confiists  of  twenty-four 
vert^'bnr,  a  sacnini  of  five  fused  vertebni',  and  a 
coccyx  of  two,  ihreo,  or  four  fused  and  reduced 
vertebnc.  Of  tlie  twenty-four  verte])rie,  seven  arc 
cervical,  twelve  are  dorsal  and  five  are  luml>ar. 
The  column  has  two  double  curvatures  in  it,  like 
an  elongated  S,  and  to  further  aid  in  making  the 
ciJunin  able  to  break  jars  on  it,  elastic  piids  of 
cartilage  are  placed  l>etween  the  vertebra •.  The 
Mrst  (athis)  and  second  (axis)  cervical  vertebn*' 
are  iK^culiarly  developed.  The  prime  function  of 
the  column  is  to  form  the  axis  of  support  for  the 
btnly,  and  to  protect  the  contained  spinal  cortl. 

4.  The  functions  of  tire  liver  an^ : 

(1)  To  secrete  the  bile. 

(2)  To  store  the  excess  sugar  (f//ycoj//7H 

from  meal  to  meal. 
('\)  To  oxidize  the  wastes  of  the  lx)dy  into 
the  compound  called  vrm,  which  is 
then  excreted  by  the  kidnevs. 
(4)  To  oxidize  the  excess  of    albumens 
tiiken  into  the  blood  into  urea  and 
other  compound.s. 
'>.  The  bones  of  a  child  differ  from  those  of  an 
adult  in  containing  a  much  less  propoilion  of  min- 
eral matter,  and  in  having  large  portions  of  the 
original  cartilage  still  unossifled. 

«>.  The  main  purpose  of  sleep  is  to  afford  the 
central  nervous  system  an  ample  time  of  practically 
<*oniplete  inactivity  in  order  to  recuperate  frrmi  the 
continued  regular  work. 

7.  The  internal  ear  consists  of  a  membninous 
sac-like  vestibule  which  receives  the  sound  from 
the  stapes.  Connected  with  this  sac  are  three 
t-emi'CircuIar  canals  arranged  in  the  thn^e  planes 
of  a  cube.  The  canals  filled  with  lymph,  and 
containing  sensitive  ampuhe,  serve  to  indicate  the 
equilibrium  and  change  of  direction  of  the  Ixnly. 
On  the  forward  side,  the  vestibule  touches  the 
cochlea,  a  spiral  of  two  and  one-half  turns,  divided 
into  three  separate  portions,  except  at  the  hamulus. 
In  the  upper  or  scala  vestibule  the  sound  waves 
enter  the  cochlea  from  the  vestibule,  and  run  to 
the  top  of  the  spiral,  then  through  the  hamulus 
down  through  tlie  scala  tympani  which  by  means 
of  the  sound  foramen  allows  the  waves  to  return 
to  the  middle  ear.  On  passing  down  the  scala 
tympani,  the  sound  waves  touch  the  basilar  mem- 
brane and  set  the  proper  strings  in  vibration, 
which  vibnition  then  by  means  of  the  rods  of 
Corti  and  the  sensitive  cells  on  the  basilar  mem- 
brane is  carried  to  the  bnun  and  interpreted  as 
sound. 

8.  The  evil  effects  of  tight  lacing  on  the  ability 
t<j  breathe  deeply,  and  on  the  distortion  of  the 
visceral  organs  are  perfectly  apparent. 

\l  When  the  hand  is  injured,  although  the  real 


sensation  is  in  the  brain,  we  imagine  the  sensatio 
residing  in  the  hand,  because  by  repeated  expei 
enc«  we  have  learned  that  the  origin  of  this  p 
culiar  sensation  was  in  the  hand,  ami  this  repeats 
ex])erience  crystallizing  into  a  habit,  and  finally 
belief,  leads  us  to  infrr  at  once  that  it  is  the  hai 
that  hurts. 


•I 
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KKAI)1N<J. 

•  III  prinmry  rotuliu^.  tlir  loarnor  slunihi  protrot**!  fn 
inciiniiii;  to  forui.  from  i«lra  or  thotiKht  to  the  vr<»nl 
sjMitoin.'o  «'xpres}*in>j  it."  ShoM*  that  the  wonl  ami  m 
toiH'o  mi'thoils  an*  in  hjiriinniv  with  the  RlM»Vi*  id« 
Istho  Imliaiia  Fii>t  K»»adiT  ina«lr  in  harmony  with  t 
i<Ioa  ? 

Show  rh'arly  that   the  chihl  htronK's  much   inort-  sh- 
hi.'li>tnl  inh'arninff  to  i»r<»nounrc'  from   thr  rt'lation 
the  lt*tt<*rs  in  thr  wonl  than  from  diacritical  niHrk>. 

Sljow  that  the  end  a  ti-acherdtrsires  ti)  n»aeh  in  a  irivi 
lesion  dett'rmint'f  llw  itrtjm ration  of  S4ime. 

Mention  five  Miitablt*  hiM>ks  for  sn]>pU>ment4iryn»a<Iin(c 
third  grade,  ^ivin^  rea.Mms  for  iMK>ks  neleeti'tl. 

What  do  you  n-^rd  as  the  limit  of  a  nafe  ami  pmt 
able  eorfidat ion  of  studies,  taking'  rea<linj:  a**  tlie  eo 
ter  ? 

Kead  a  M'leclion  to  thr  County  Supi'rintrndent  ? 

1 .  The  wonl  is  the  ex])re8sion  or  symbol  of  a 
idea,  while  the  sentence  is  the  expression  of 
thought — of  a  relation  Ix^tween  ideas.  The  wor 
and  sentence  methods  are  thus  in  harmony  wit 
the  principle  stilted.  The  Indiana  First  Header 
based  on  this  idea. 

•J.  The  fundan)ental  ideas  of  pronunciation  ai 
basi»d  upon  the  relations  which  the  letters  in 
word  bear  to  each  other.  The  diacritical  mark 
show  this  relation.  To  know  the  relations  of  th 
letters  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  mark: 
and  thus  makes  the  pupil  independent. 

:i.  The  jnrpt  I  rat  it  m  is  a  sort  of  foundation  forth 
rest  of  the  lesson.  If  it  is  the  aim  of  the  lesson  t 
present  some  special  point,  emphasis  may  b 
thn)wn  ujMjn  those  elements  in  the  preparatio 
which  jmint  toward  or  prepare  for  this  S])ecis 
idea. 

4.  See  the  very  fine  list  given  by  the  America 
Book  Comimny  on  the  last  page  of  our  cover. 
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s<  1  KNTl FI<  ■  TKM FKK A N(  K. 

{ Any  tire.) 

What  products  rt'^ult  from   the  oxidation  of  an  animi 

tissue  ? 
Does  alcohol  undrrp)  any  cliL-mical  Chanel'  in  the  animi 
liody?    In   wlint  way  'dof>  it  art  ditVerenily  iiiK»n  tli 
tiMNUrs  of  the  animal'  hiniy  ? 
Is  the  temperature  of  thr  l)ody   increas*'*!  >»y  a  drink  < 
aleohul? 

I.    What  is  the  function  of  the  rvd  cornusi'lrs  of  the  Mixk] 
What  is  the  iMlVet  whi<'li  aleoliol  na.s  upon  the  red  »ii 
i)Us<des?    Tliis.  in  turn.  ]>rodu«Ts  what  ct^'eet? 
.').    Wnat   isth«»  diflen-ni't- iK'twcm  a  stimulant  and  ana 

lotieV 
U.    Why  is  smokin;;  especially    ilanjirerous  for    people   wl; 
luive  n(»t  complelerl  their  physical  ;rr<»wtli  . 

1.  Water,  carbon,  dioxide,  creatin,  cn^itininan 
sarcolactic  acid.  The  tinnl  product  of  the  creati 
ami  the  creatinin  is  the  urea  (»f  the  liver. 

1*.  Much  r)f  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  bodv  ur 
dergoes  no  chemical  change.  Many  hold  tha 
none   is  changed.     (Hhers  hold  that  partis.     (2 
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Oxidation  of  some  tissuee  is  retarded,  nervous  tis- 
sue is  robbed  of  itfl  water,  and  fatt>  tissue  is 
* 'stored." 

'X  Dr.  X.  S.  Davis  of  Chicago,  after  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments,  said  :  'These  experiments 
proved  that  after  taking  alcohol  the  temperature 
begins  to  fall  within  half  an  hour,  and  continues 
to  decrease  for  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  the  reduction  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken."  It  is 
held  by  some  scientists  that  for  the  first  half  hour 
after  drinking  the  temperature  is  slightly  increased, 
but  all  VLfpcee  that  it  then  falls  from  one  to  three 
degrees. 

4.  The  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  to  carry 
oxygen  to  all  iwrtions  of  the  system.  Alcohol 
robs  the  corpuscles  of  their  oxygen  and  degenerates 
them  and  thus  interferes  with  oxidation. 

'\  (iustafson  gives  the  following:  ''I  will 
define  stinmlant  to  mean  such  food,  medicine  or 
exercise  as  would,  in  itself,  be  energizing.  Nar- 
cotics, on  the  contrary,  are  poisons  of  a  paralyzing 
nature." 

<i.  The  lai«  Dr.  r>enjamin  "Ward  Kichardson 
.says  on  this  i)oint :  "The  effects  of  tobacco,  often 
severe  even  upon  those  who  have  attained  to  man- 
hood, are  especially  severe  upon  the  young  who 
arc  still  in  the  stjige  of  adolescency.  In  them  it 
causes  impairment  of  growth,  premature  manhood, 
and  physical  prostration." 


ToucHiso  Teaching:  A  Conversation. 


Teacher — ''Now  I  am  going  to  t^ll  you  frankly 
what  I  think,  mv  friend.  It  is  that  vou  do  not  do 
either  the  tt^acher  (»r  the  teacher's  profession  jua- 
t  ice.  Come,  now; — don't  you  Ixjlittle  both  of  them 
unconscionably;  as,  for  instancxi,  when  you  inti- 
mate, as  you  do  in  one  thing,  at  least,  that  you 
have  launched  forth  in  cold  and  deadly  print, 
that  teachers  must  be  lacking  or  they  would  not 
keep  at  it?" 

Kx- teacher. —"AVhether  they  ai-e  lacking  or  not 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view, — not  of  you  or 
me,  but  of  themselves." 

Teacher.—"  How  is  that?  " 

Kx-teacher. — "If  a  woman  goes  into  the  unrec- 
ompensed  and  inadequately  recognized  vocation 
of  teaching,  what  is  there  for  her  but  the  veriest 
drudgery,  with  its  consequent  loss  of  the  joy  of 
life,  its  death  to  ambition,  its  stultifying  of  the 
l>owers  of  intellect,  its  narrowing  of  the  sphere, 
unless  indeed,  she  lx»  uplifted,  buoye<l  up  by  a 
purpose  as  ennobling,  as  untlinching  as  ever  actu- 
ated a  Father  Damien,  or  a  Sister  Rost^  going 
forth  among  the  lepers  lo  do  battle  forhumanityl" 

Teacher  (horrifiedly. )— "  But  you  surely  do  not 
mean  to  rowpare  childn»n  with  lepitrs ! " 


Ex-teacher. — "No  ;  and  yet  who  can  doubt  that 
there  should  be  as  great  a  consecration  of  puri>ose 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  would  form  the  tender 
minds,  and  who,  whether  they  would  or  not,  in- 
corporate themselves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
into  the  very  souls  of  their  young  charges,  as  in 
those  who  would  minister  to  bodies  disea.^H.^d? 
Now,  you  cannot  say,  Physidatij  hml  thtfttef/f  bt»- 
cause  I'm  out  of  it  I  I  got  out  of  it  just  as  soon  as 
it  began  to  be  borne  in  upon  me, — the  utter  inad- 
equacy of  my  soul  to  take  upon  itself  the  bunlen, 
the  heroism  of  a  life  of  martyrdom  ; — although,  to 
be  sure,  if  one  had  that  something  that  enables 
the  spirit  to  aeCj  and  yet  not  to  falter,  it  would  not 
be  a  life  of  martvrdom.  Kverv  .semblance  to  such 
a  life  would  dropoff  as  a  cloak  ;  and,  the  equilib- 
rium preserved,  the  teacher  would  risc^  radiant, 
free,— a  being  far  above  the  common  herd,  one  to 
be  admired,  worshipped!  .V  Margaret  Fuller,  a 
Horace  Mann,  a  Pestalozzi, — who  can  measure  the 
influence  of  such  an  one  for  good?" 

Teacher. — "How  many  do  you  think  there  are 
of  such?" 

Ex-teacher. — "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  rack 
my  brains  sutliciently  to  get  even  an  approximate 
estimate;  but,  considering  simply  those  who  art* 
engrossed  in  the  work,  and  who  would  not  care  to 
change  their  employment  should  an  opportunity 
present  itself,  I  should  say  about  one  or  two  in  a 
hundred.  1  base  my  calculation  upon  the  number 
of  teachers, — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
whom  I  have  interviewed  upon  the  subject.  This 
does  not  include  beginners,  who  do  not  know 
whereof  they  speak,  nor  principals,  who  are  gen- 
erally wily  enough  to  keep  their  thoughts  to  them- 
selves. Well,  out  of  the  lot  there  were  but  two — 
positively  two,  who  did  not  inveigh  bitl<?rly  against 
the  'demnition  grind.'  " 

Teacher — "  Your  assert  ions  are  pret  ty  s  weepi  ng. ' ' 

Ex-teacher — "  But  they  are  true.  Ami  now  lis- 
ten to  what  the  master  of  one  of  your  largest 
schools  right  here  in  lV)Ston  s:iid  to  me  when  I 
told  him  that  1  was  out  of  teaching  for  good  and 
that  not  all  of  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  tempt 
me  to  go  back:  '  I  congratulate  you,— and  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  t<Micher  in  the  city  of  lioston — 
unless  it  is  someone  just  beginning — who  would 
not  say  the  very  same  thing ! '  " 

"From  the  other  extreme  of  the  continent,— 
from  SuiKjrintendent  Babcock,  of  San  Francisco, 
comes  this: 

"'No  work  so  thoroughly  exhausts  the  very 
ner\'e  force  and  leaves  bare  every  fibre  of  one's  lifr' 
as  does  the  teacher's ! ' " 

Teacher.— "  Well,   what   are  you  -*  ' 
about  it?  Somebody  must  teach- 
somebodies ! " 
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Ex-teacher. — "That  brings  ub  back  to  the  orig- 
inal proposition.  liet  them  be  Father  Damiens 
and  Sister  Roses,  then.  As  I  have  said,  such  high 
ideals,  such  consecration  of  purpose  will  lift  them 
above  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  the  deadly  weariness  of 
tho  spirit  which  almost  in\'ariably  are  necessary 
concomitants  of  the  work.  If  you  say  that  there 
arc  not  enough  to  go  around,  1  can  only  reply  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  solutions  for  the  problems 
(>f  the  universe.  All  I  can  do  is  to  suggest  that 
while  the  offense  must  needs  come,  woe  be  unto 
him  by  whom  it  cometh  I  '* 

Elkaxor  R(w»t. 

Il<)>T()N,  Mass. 


*>  A  Lrrri.E  Chtld  shall  T^kaii  Them. 
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In  the  educational  world  is  gn)wing  the  realiza- 
tion, in  a  practical  way,  that  "tlie  hand  that  nKks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world.*'  The  importance  of 
the  lirst  years  of  the  child's  life  is  b<>ginning  to  Ix' 
ackn<^»wledged ;  his  physical  welfare  has  Ix^oonie  a 
n;cojjjnized  study,  for  it  is  seen  that  the  health 
and  strength  of  maturity  dei)endti  ujx»n  this  early 
j^rowth.  Until  the  time  of  Froebel,  the  founder 
of  the  kindergarten  system,  scarcely  any  thought 
was  given  to  the  right  or  wn.>ng  training  of  the  in- 
fant's natunil  instincts;  few  i>eople  dreamed  that 
this  had  aught  to  do  with  the  develoi)ment  of  char- 
acter in  succeeding  years. 

The  child's  manifestations  of  these  inborn  in- 
stincts have  been  laughed  at,  ])layed  with,  and 
even  related  as  intercsting  anecdotes  by  the  fon<l 
mother, — the  thought  that  they  are  worthy  of  seri- 
ous study  seldom  entering  the  mind  <»^  tli»»  aver- 
age panmt.  *  *  *  Investigation  of  ap])an Ml!  ly 
insignificant  instincts  shows  them  to  Vk»  the  germ 
of  world-wide  and  ever-enduring  truths. 

*  *  One  of  the  greatest  lines  of  the  worid's 
work  lies  here  Ixifore  us :  the  understanding  f>f 
little  children,  in  order  that  they  may  l)e  properly 
trained.  Correctly  understooil,  it  demands  of 
woman  her  highest  endeavor,  the  broadest  cul- 
ture, the  most  complete  command  of  herself,  and 
Ihe  understanfling  of  her  resources  and  environ- 
ment,*^. It  demands  of  her  that  she  l>ecome  a  phy- 
sician, an  artist,  a  teacher,  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
a  priest.  In  return,  it  gives  her  an  insight  int<i 
science,  into  history,  into  art,  into  literature,  into 
human  nature,  such  as  no  other  culture  can  com- 
mand, because  each  of  these  realms  has  to  be  en- 
tered that  its  wealth  may  bc^  conquered  as  an  aid 
in  rightly  understanding  the  little  child  entnisted 
to  her  carc,  not  for  the  addc'd  glory  it  will  bring 
io  her. 

The  following  facts  place  this  study  of  child-cul- 
ture upon  the  broad  basis  of  a  science. 

First  :    Thk  ciiili)  bears  within   himself  in- 


STINtTS   WHICH    CAN    HE   TRAINED    TPWAIID   OR    DOWN- 
WARD. 

.*^ECOND  :      Th1«E   INSTlNrrs   <;IVK    K\KI.Y    MANIFES- 
tations of  their  existence. 

Third:    The  mother's  (ok  tkvcher'si    lovin<; 
(•cidance  can  bechanced  filom  cncerta  in  instinct 
into  in  hesitating  insujht. 
— .1  Stud  If  of  Child-Xaturehv  Ei.izAMmn  ]Iarkisi»n. 

Reading  Notices. 


SjiioiiymSy  AntouynnA  and  PreiM>sitioii«. 

The  more  thorough  study  of  Ihr  English  langUHgt*  is  n». 
eciving  rt*<'OKultI(m  hs  an  csst*ntial  part  of  oiiucational 
work  in  America.  Ourrollfges,  ai'ac1einie>.  ami  hi;rh-s(>ho<t1^ 
haveiutded  the  English  ClaKsics  t<»  the  I^atiii  and  Greek, 
French  and  German  of  the  earlier  eurricuhnnf*,  and  an- 
steadily  advaneing  th(>  work  and  the  standanl  of  the  English 
department.  An  enMrelv  new  work  on  En|?li^h  J^ynDuyniJ'  i> 
especialy  timely  and  welcome.  Such  a  hook  Iia.-J  just  l»een 
{mblltthed  by  Funk  it  Wapnalls  Company.  New  York.  It  i" 
entltkni  **  English  Synonyms,  Ani<»nyms  and  TrepoMtions." 

S<?areely  any  two  words  ealU»d  synonyms  havi'  i"xa<'tly  tin- 
same  meaning.  Heretofore,  in  eolleetion*.  of  synonym.**  only 
the  li.Mt  of  words  has*  Iwen  funiished.  an<l  ihe'user'has  lH*en 
ohliged  to  make  his  own  discrimination.  In  this  iKHik,  the 
difTerent  shade?  of  meaning  in  all  the  7. ii(N)  synonyms  an- 
compared  and  eontra.sted.  and  the  dilTerenee'of  meanini: 
and  URa^e  explained.  The  j^reat  vuliie  (if  synonyms  as  e<iii 
tributing  beauty  and  etlectivencss  to  expression  deiH>nds 
upon  this  dipcrimination. 

In  compariMin  and  contrast,  the  choice  t»f  niaiiv  opfMisitc 
words  IseHKential  to  the  strength,  clearness,  amt  1>eauty  of 
the  syntax.  A  list  of  antonyms  is  given  with  almost  ever> 
group  of  Mynonyms.  supidying  direct  (contrasts  anil  furnishing 
the  most  effective  aid  for  antithesis  or  negation.  There  an 
about  4, OUO  antonyms,  the  numbt.-r  seeming  to  he  les.s  than 
that  of  syncmyms  Mimjdy  because  in  many  ca«»e>  the  syno- 
nyms of  one  group  are  also  the  antonyms  of  another. 

Mistakes  in  the  u.se  of  prepositions  are  frequent.  The  av 
erage  writer  reouires  a  means  of  (juick  and  easy  information 
sucn  OS  is  afforded  by  the  valuable  meth<»<l  useu  in  this  liook. 
Of  this  method  the  rollowing  illustration  sei  ves  as  an  exnni 
pie:  Under  "  Plead  "—prepositions :  V\vh<\  niti,  the  tyrani 
/wthe  <'aplive;  plead  against  the  oi>pression  or  oppi\*sijor. 
plead fothe  indictment :  at  the  bar:  ttefort  tliecourt ;  in  i>pen 
court. 

This  is  the  first  b<H)k  of  synonyms  which  has  been  expresslj 
pn'part^d  to  meet  the  wants  of  a'tcxt-b«M»k.  A  series  of  pruc 
tieal  exen'ises  is  supplied  in  which  arc  included  questions 
accompanied  by  quotations  from  the  l»e>t  authors  with 
blanks  to  \m-  (iilen  by  the  students.  Sjieiial  dire<'tions  an- 
furnished  to  the  teatrhcr.  The  w<»rk  is  jiartii-ularly  useful 
also  to  the  indiviflual  student. 

On  the  whole  this  work  is  an  invaluable  aid  lo  set'urinn 
clearness,  aecuraey,  an«l  force  in  written  or  spoken  wonN. 
It  oi>ens  viust  vistas  of  p<)ssible  fullnes>.  freedom  an«l  variety 
of  utterance  which  will  have  the  effect,  for  many,  of  a  revc 
lation.  It  should  Ik.' considered  an  imiispcnsible  compan- 
ion to  the  dictionary  in  every  sclnM)l  and  home. 

Prepare  for  a  successful  life— attend  the  Indian- 
apolis Business  I'niversity,  the  leading  Business 
Shorthand  and  renmansliip  Scho<»l.  Its  gradu- 
ates secure  the  highest  ])osilion>. 

A  Qood  Wind  Mill— Make  it  Yourself  I 

I  Iiaveoneof  the  iVople's  win«l  mills  whi«-h  I  niw  recom- 
mended in  your  paper  recently;  it  only  cost  me  S'.>.4(),and  is  a 
splendid  mill:  my  well  is  deep,  but  it  pumps  it  all  right  and 
with  very  little  wind.  The  lU'ighbors  all  like  it,  and  as  I  am 
a  kind  of  a  carpenter.  I  havi'  agreed  to  put  up  nine  mills  al- 
ready, on  whicii  I  can  mtikea  nice  protit.  nnil  tliere  are  many 
others  for  whom  I  ciui  put  up  millstliis  fall.  I  don't  see  wby 
every  farmer  should  n<»t  have  a  win«i  mill,  when  they  caii 
make  it  themselves  for  less  than  i\0;  anyiMu-  can  get  dia- 
grams and  c(»mpletc  <lire<-tions  for  making  tlie  wind  mill  by 
sending  Jh  two-cent  stamps  to  juiy  iMisiane.  etc..  to  Francis 
Casey,  Hi.  I^)uis,  Mo.,  and  there  can  l>e  do/en.s  of  them  put 
up  in  any  locality  by  anyone  thai  has  the  energy  to  do  so, 

A  KvuMrn, 

OTetu^here  cnu  secure  (ienemlJ'Agrnev  on^salarv 
$50  to  $100  iHjr  niontli  with  Ileeh  rubhsliing  (V).\ 
Indiana|)oli8,  Ind.  ~ 
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FiTE  Gheat  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 


PKOFE3S0B  LOITIS  J.  BETTGER. 


AT  LAST  we  were  about  to  see  a  "Great 
Painting."  On  that  very  morning 
The  Royal  Picture  Callery  in  The  Hague 
was  to  be  visited,  and  we  were  to  get  an  act- 
ual glimpse  of  the  Mas- 
ters. The  mental  jirn- 
ceapes  of  the  un- 
initiated    deiii- 


who  knows  the  roll  of  great  names  from 
King  Menes  of  Memjihis  to  Queen  Victoria, 
and  our  own  presidents,  finds  himself  oft«n, 
practically  in  total  ignorance  when  it  comes 
to  the  field  of  art,  and  he 
is  no  ntore  able  to  dis- 
nii^iuish  between  the 
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blendingof  L-olorninSIurillo's  "Immaculate 
Conception  "  has  never  yet  appeared  on  any 
of  its  replicas.  It  is  almost  as  unsatiisfactory 
to  study  the  ceiling  paintings  in  the  ^istine 
Chapel  away  from  Rome,  be  their  reproduf- 
lions  ever  so  goud,  ae  to  depict  the  majesty 
of  the  ocean  on  a  western  prairie. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  art  of  jiainting 
cannot  be  studied  U>  it«  Ijest  advantage  away 
from  the  great  galleries  of  Europe,  while  a 
faithful  copy  does  fall  far  short  of  the  genius 
of  the  original,  many  a  person  must  have 
regretted,  sincerely,  that  he  was  not  led 
to  understunfl  even  the  Bubjiicl-i natter  of 
great  jMint- 


The  mere  scenic  setting  of  the  picture  migb 
be  a  new  revelation  of  Nature  to  the  i 
who  had  seen  nothing  better  than  a  snow 
on  an  American  landscape. 

With  all  this  acknowledged  greatness  i 
the  lingering  suspicion  that  ont?  is  to  1 
hugely  disapptunted.  One  feels  tempted  t 
at  once  hire  a  leEirned  guide,  and  by  thi 
critic  be  ushered  into  the  mysteriee  of  great 
uess  in  painting. 

This,  with  lesser  or  greater  exactness,  1 
probably  the  mental  attitude   of  most    p 
sons  on  their  introduction  to  European  g 
lerie,".    But  h<iw  diffcri'nt  when  one  has  SI 
and  stud 
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'  halo,  as  the  child  dfies  with  his  char- 
acters from  Fairyland,  or  the  poet  did  with 
the  barbaric  splendor  of  '"Orrausand  of  Ind." 
When  the  hour  for  the  opening  of  the  gal- 
lery had  arrived,  and  the  party  of  untutored 
art-critics  took  its  way  thither,  no  one  know 
just  what  to  expect.  Kepeated  reaiUng  of 
the  guide  books  to  the  gallery  had  confused. 
riithcr  than  heliH'd  us.  Each  wondered 
whether  the  canvas  might  not  po8s<.'Ss  a 
magic  irridescence,  so  that  colors  might  seem 
to  be  melting  and  refonning  while  you 
looked  at  it.  What  imjwrially  dramatic  sit- 
uations the  painter  must  have  choi'en! 
Wlial    deep    philosophy  muKt    they  reveal  1 


picture 
due  to  its  sublime  simplicity.  I'creoiUv^ 
go  into  the  I'itli  Palace  (it  Florence  e 
ing  to  be  overawed  by  the  celestial  grandin 
of  the  '■  Madonna  del  Sedia,"  lea»»  .' 
touched  by  the  simple  story  of  mothi 
which  it  portrays.  It  Ls  the  geniu»« 
master  to  take  the*eoramouplace  in  1^^ 
take  Ihiit  which  lives  in  the  cxperiei  ~^ 
every  one,  and  give  its  truer  and  ( 
meaning. 

The  rapid  succession  of  our  varied  i 
riences.eaeh  crowded  oiilbyasucceedingijl 
before  we  have  had  lime  to  contemplftfe'll 
gives  an  iiir  of  monotony  li>  many  thSitg 
which,  if  studied  singly  and  :iIone.   wouli 
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yield  suggestions  uf  universal  trutti  anti 
beauty,  to  find  which,  is  tlie  artist's  province. 
A  rapidly  rotating  wheel  seen  by  ordinary 
daylight  shows  its  individual  spokea  lost 
and  blended  in  one  continuous  whirling 
haze,  but  lighted  up  in  the  dark  by  an  elec- 
tric spark  the  wheel  seems  for  the  moment 
to  have  stopped,  and  the  individual  spokes 
stand  out  in  perfect  clearness.  So,  in  the 
whirligig  of  life,  which  seems  to  most  one 
indistinct  maze  of  events:  the  painter,  by  a 
Hiish  of  genius,  lights  up  a  momentary  aitu- 


these  ]>icturi>s?  Docs  the  perfected  skill  of 
the  brush  figure  for  nothing?  Is  a  great 
picture  nothing  but  a  rcflwtion  of  man's 
inner  life?  Color  is  the  ianffruige  of  the 
painter,  and  tint  and  shade  his  rhvtbm;  and 
the  iiainter  is  but  a  poet  in  another  plastic 
form  of  siieech.  As  Gray's  Elrrfj/.  sis  Holmes' 
T/if  Chamhrred  Xnvtilun,  ae  Lowell's  Sir  Laun- 
/al  (^annbt  be  stripiieduf  their  language  with- 
out practical  annihilation,  neither  can  a 
niBBtcrpieci-  of  painting  lie  clothed  with  any- 
thing less  than  an  artist's  pcrfocled  skill.     It 


nlion,  seems  to  stop  the  course  uf  things  for  a 
tinio  and  crystallliics  the  situation  in  a  form' 
to  be  studied  at  leisure. 

It  was  Emerson,  who,  after  having  seen 
the  works  of  the  Italian  masters,  said  that  he 
found  in  them  what  he  thought  \w  hud  left 
behind  in  his  own  home — his  every-tlay  life. 
Ill'  had  gone  four  IhouBniid  miles  over  land 
and  sea  to  find  portrayed  in  color  and  shade 
what  he  had  already  live<l  In  Ihoughl  and 
feeling. 

Is  there,  then,  nothing  in   the  <'ok.ring  of 


is  the  very  perfection  of  mechanical  skill 
that  rendeiy  us  unconscious  of  it. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  critical 
dissertation  on  art  in  this  paper;  indeed,  to 
the  writer  such  a  possibility  i»  precluded, 
hut  it  is  desired  to  ciill  pnrticniar  attention 
to  a  few  masterpieces,  acknowledged  us  such 
by  critic  and  layman  alike.  The  continued 
and  lingering  crowds  that  daily  gather 
annind  these  pictures  in  the  galleries  where 
they  are  displnyed,  in  the  amplest  way  cor- 
roborate the  .judgment  <if  time  and  critics. 
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fleeted  ill  his  paintinge  the  every-day  life  of 
the  Dutch  people  themselves.  The  fiaher- 
nian  of  Scheveningen,  the  peddler  at  his 
back  door,  the  beggar  on  the  street  corner, 
the  market  womnn  with 
her  dog  and  carl,  :ill 
these  contributed  Jici- 
terial  to  hi 
tions.  The 
tic  duties  of 
tiie  peas- 
ant, no  lew' 
than  thf 
deeds  of 
the  princes 
claimed  his 
Attention. 
In  aU  this 
diversity  of 
characters 
there  ia 
such  fidel- 
ity to  life  that  " 
it  ranks  Rem- 
brandt as  one  of 
the  keenest  interpret- 
ers of  human  nature. 
He  has  been  repeatedly 
•cailed  the  Shakespeare  of  j,]chael 
jiainting,  and  true  it  is,"that 
between  these  two  northern  geniuses  in 
their  multiplicity  of  characters,  in  their 
depth  of  insight,  in  their  width  of  cxpei^ 
ience,  and  their  bent  of  fancy  there  is  much 
that  is  kindred. 

Possibly  the  gem  of  the  Louvre  Art  Gal- 
lery in  Paris  is  the  "  Immaculate  Conception" 
■by  Murillo.  It  represents  the  Virgin  sun 
rounded  by  a  galaiy  of  cherubs,  her  foot 
resting  on  the  moon,  and  clothed  witli  the 
sun,  lost  in  the  ecstacy  of  the  incarnation, 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine. 

The  Virgin  here,  unlike  most  pictures  "f 
lier,  has  the  dark  hairand  eyesof  the  Span- 
iard, in  whose  country  and  by  whom  it  was 
.painted. 

The  rosy-tinted,  sunny  l>ackground  in 
wliich  the  cherubs  tioat,  and  against  which 


in  her  snowy  dress  and  bright  blue  mantle 

the  Virgin  stands  in  marked  relief,  makes 

the  picture  one  of  indescribable  beauty. 

'Tisa  currentsayingthatif  its  authorship 

definitely    known, 

certain     tnwHtion 

lid  have  had  it  pro- 

ilucerl    in    Heaven. 

This    wonderful 

harmony     of 

its  coloring 

is, of  course, 

tntirelylost 


■harmed  by 
the     magic 
of     color, 
and  as  long 
as  the  human 
heart  will  have 
iiKpirations    Heav- 
.ward,  this  picture 
will  not  lose  it«  pre-em- 
t  plai.'e. 
The  picture   was  painted 
for  a   hospital  of  MuriUo's 
I  nativecity,Sevil]a,  Spain,  in  1G87.    When. 
1  in  1810,  Napoleon  confiscated  all  religious 
property  in  Spain,  this  picture  was  carried 
to   France   as    a  war  trophy  by  one  of  Na- 
poleon's marshals.       On  the  death  of   the 
marshal,  in  lS.52,itwa8  bought  by  Napoleon 
III.  for  aljout  81*25,000  and  placed  in  the 
Louvre  collection. 

In  the  Trihuna  of  the  Uftizi  Palace  in  Flor- 
ence, a  room  that  contains  an  almost  unpai^ 
alleled  colleclion  of  great  works  of  art,  is  the 
only  easel  picture  in  Italy  by  Michael  An- 
gelo.     It  is  "The  Holy  Family." 

It  ie  one  of  the  earlier  productions  of  tlie 
gretit  master,  but  It  shuws  fhu  genius  of  the 
gifted  Angelo. 

Tho  pi<'t«T«  n»pW»Ont*i  •  he  V  i  rwi 

on  the  ground,  aD»*  ^""''' I 
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«»v»'r  li'  r  -li<n.iM«T  t«»  lit-r  liu>i»ainl.  Tn  tin- 
riL'lil  ;iii*l  ^'ii«-k  w^- >if  lilllr  .I<ihii  the  r»aj»tir»l 
ii'liiiiriiij:  this  «l<«!in-^ii«-  .-<'t.*in'. 

Tin-  llii«u;:lit  !••  iiiakf  ili»-  infant  <hri<t 
ami  tli«r  littl«-  Ji'lin  iht-  llapti>t  iilaynjalt-s 
anil  «Mnijiani<»ns.  n-ji»att«lly  «Miur>  in  Italian 
art.  In  lli'-  'li-tant  liai-kirrmni'l  an-  irn»iij.s 
•  »f  nu'lf  tii:urt>  which  ha\«-  n««  iiinn»<iiiin 
with  th'*  jii<tMP'.  an«l  wi-n  inlnitluiv«l  t«> 
sli"\v  th»  artist"-:  |"i\vir  in  'hlinfalinL:  lii:urr<. 
\Vhil«-  iM.s-iMy  inliiior  in  wurkmanshiii 
anil  III  auiv  Im  siv»ral  «•!"  I!a|iha«  IV  ^hl^^^n- 
na^.  this  jiiitMn*  at  omi-  h«'travs  thr  i:»'niiis 
that  was  hil»r  tn  paint  llu'  iinni«»rtal  <-i'ilinLr 
<»!'  thtSi-tiniChaiiil  in  tin-  Vati«an  at  Iii»ni»-. 
Th«-  mniphxiiy  an«l  ixt«*nt  **\  this  rfilinL'- 
j»aintin;i  lori«iiU  it-  illustralinn  in  lhisarti«l»-. 
J>v  nianv  •  nli«''thi>  iiroilu<tii»n  isii»nriiliT»-il 
tin-  ai  in«-  t*(  tin-  j»i<l««rial  art.  <>n  tlie  <«'il- 
iniT"!'  iliis  lap.'*.'  '-hajMl  Mirhai/l  Anjr'-hi.  witli 
a  nia-tt  r'^  t^nrh  an«l  an  artists  i-realivt-  p*- 
niii^.  <ii'|»i<ts  si-fin-s  fmni  thf  Ijihk*:  sm.-h  as 
t)n'  ihiv-  ul"  (Tfation.  th«*  fall  tit'  man  ami  his 
ixiiulsinn  iViini  I'ara'lisc. 

Miihai]  An^tln  was  a  >iiilj»t<»rnitlurthan 
a  iiaiiiti-r.  an«l  hi>  j»aintini:-  wm*  irvnt^nilly 
j»r«Mlu<i«l  nnil«r  j»n»t«>t.  Asa  nn-n- y«iuili  h«* 
-hi»\vt«l  r-p.ih  |proli<ii'n«y  in  th«- Mulptnr's  art 
that  h«-  <ln'W  ti»  hiniM-ll' th»'  attt-ntinn  nf  liis 
.-U|Mri«n>  ami  tin*  j«;ah»ii*y  «»I"  hi.-*  rivaN.  Al- 
t«rMn«-  ul'An;r«-l"**  jtroiluftinn-  a  f«'llow-i)ii|ii] 
!»!' hi- in  thf  art  -<h<M»lat  Kii»r«nri-,  in  a  lit  nl' 
jralmi-y. -trui'k  Anjr^ln  in  tin*  l'a«»' with  sn«h 
tnrii-  ar-  t«>  hn-ak  iii-^  n<>s«',  a  ili>li«ruriniint  in- 
<arri»'fl  thrnUL'houl  his  lifr.  His  :»kill  as  a 
*ruljit«ir  .-(.Min  rfafhi'il  ih»'  lars  nl'  I'njH*  Jii- 
liii-.  .uhI  h»'  w;is  iall»<l  to  F5iinn-  tn  iiit  'tiit 
<il'  marMi;  ;i  niaiMiiti'-f nt  niaMsolmin  tur  tin- 
l^ijii-.  With  hi*  hiart  in  hi-  w<irk.  aii'l  hi:* 
i\  jH  i-TiiTJon-  «'!  -n«'<«-s  ahlazi*.  witli  i»vi  r  a 
tii'-ii':iiiil  lil'M-k-  III"  <'arrara  niarlih-  hn»n'jht 
111  ihf  hill  "l"  ih«-  \'alirjin.  In-  starti-'i  in 
tn  .-n  ;!?••  what  tin-  r^jM-  «|i--.in'«|  t<»  !"•  tin- 
rriii-t  LrMM:»''»n-  inausulfiMn  n\'  nW.  Thi- 
h]:i:i-"i' 'nil  \va-  !•»  li<-  plarril  in  tht."  "]j1  St. 
r.  1' i'-.  iiiit  a-  ii  ii'art'l  •■nnij»lftinn  it  li»'- 
<;i!i,i  1  \i«|i-n1  t«»  ^iif  I'njH-  that  thr  n!«l  St. 
r«  ti  r-    (  hunh     ua-     ton     -niall     to    hoii-i- 


tlii>  stujMn«I«ii]>  wiirk  ■'!"  art.  Th**  ;iri::-:: 
hi-aiitv  I  if  tht-  iiianv  liL'urrs  tliat  \v»  rv  : 
ailiirn  llii-*  niau^ili-iiiu.  arMii^iij  thf  v-al»-i;-; 

•  »f  rival  arli-ts.  an«l  finallv  J'rani.tiit*--  ••n-e  •■ 
thfsr.  •-iiL:L:»'Sit-«l  in  thf  l*«'|n*th'-  ill— irat»i'.i;; 

•  >l'  hiiiMiiiL'  a  n<-w  an*!  larirtr 'iiun  !i  l**  L-  I- 
lii>  L'«»r'^tiHi-  niau>«»lt.unj.  an«l  at  « iiir*-  *•/? 
niittt'l  plan-  tn  liini  I'nr  sii«h  a  -tiij»t  r.ii.  ■'; 
Mniilun-.  Thf  r«ijtt'  »nthu-ia-ti«-:illy  a- 
ii*j»l».«l  thi-  fa^i  inatini'  >UL'ir»sti"n.  anii  A'.j 
L't'l"  was  at  nn-  »•  i»nl«'riMl  in  i|uii  wurk  ^ii::i 
tin-  inw  rliurrh  sh«»iil«l  In- tini>h»Ml. 

Uraniantcs  plan-  wi-n-  adujitfil.  auil  ilp.> 
out  •►!"  thr  rivalrv  oi'  arti-t-  was  hnm  >i.  1** 
l«/r*s — tin-  >:riat«*st  stnu-tiuv oi" (  lirist'-iMi'-ii. 
AlllptiiL'h  Hraniant*-  wa-  tn  siijirrinttn«i  ti. 
i'n-«-tion  of  iht*  m.-w  nia,L:niti«i.-nt  t-ilitii.-o  !. 
ftan'«l  tin*  i«rr-fn<f  of  hi>  rival.  Mii-h;ii 
Anirt-hi.  Knnwinir  that  tin-  I'iijm-  riit*-: 
tainiil  th«'  liiirhi-.-t  njijnion  i»f  An:r»-l«»"s  artir 
tic  -kill,  liranianti-  wa>  i»hliL'tMl  ti»  think  •■ 
>hrfw<li-r  wavs  in  ilnwn  hi-  rival.  At  l.^.- 
a  happy  ihtnitrhl  o<rurn«l  to  him.  Ht-  s::i: 
^fsttMl  to  tin*  F'opt*  tlial  Anjrilo  In*  i«»iun.i- 
sion«'«i  li«  paint  tin-  Si-tint-  C'hapil.  Fu';i^ 
iM'lii-viii;:  liiat  Antriln  wmiM  maki-  a  faili:r» 

•  tf  liiis.  antl  >o  in<liiri'  hi-  imniiiliatt-  duu  r, 
la  11  a-  an  artist,  rvj-ry  pn— iiri-  wa-  liroujiii 

\n  lM;ir   UpiMl    thf    l*npf    tn    n  in-niniMalv*  lij': 

arranL'tinfiit.  lUit  Ani'^ln.  -tuni:  at  ].:• 
«lisappi»intm»'nt  in  thi*  man-nlrnuj,  f,.r  ;, 
hmi:  liiiH-  pi-rsisl»-ntly  ril"Msi<l.  hui  tinallv 
yiclcliij  tn  thf  papal  fninmanil.  Tim-  wa: 
hnrn  thf  Si-tinf  ffilinir.  Thf  intrii/ius  ••; 
rivals  wrn*  t«)  ht-  thi-  nrc-.i-inn  to  ilraw  tiui 
to  ihf  fullfsl  f  xt«nt  thf  ilivinf  L'oniiis  of  tin 
^ift«M|  An»rflo. 

It    i-    nf»Mllf->    tn   >av   Miih;n]    AniTfln"" 
ilnwnfall  «llil  n«'t  mnir.  hui  i»n  thf  i-ontr:ir\ 

■ 

h'-  was  latfr  nil  lalli'l  hy  thf  Pnjn*  in  rnp- 
tinnf  tlif  i-ri'ftii)n  nf  St.  iN-tfr'.-.  an<l  iht 
maL'niti«'f lit  'Inmr  that  -  rnwn-  that  oathf 
<lral  plaf«  >  AnL'fln  a-  -.i  L'fniu-  in  ihr  rt'alni 
of  .-irihitfturf  a-  hi-h  m-  hi.-  Si-tint"^  ('h:i|H'] 
in  p:lintinL^  "r  hi-  M-.<i  -  in  Miilpturo,  and 
so  pn--iMy  iiiak'--  hiiM  ihf  uri-atcst  artistic 
^fiiin-  tiiai  iVt-r  livfij. 

That  rmiarkahlf  tpa-Mn  -Imiisf  of  art,  the 
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Vatit-an  at  Rome,  that  contains  so  mucli 
that  is  immortal  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
art,  contains  among  many  other  mural 
paintings  the  "Parnassus,"  by  Raphael. 
The  picture  rej)resents  the  top  of  Mount 
I^arnassus,  the  dwelling  j)lace  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  Sitting  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain under  a  laurel  tree  is  the  god  Apollo 
])laying  the  violin.  Raphael  chose  the  Ital- 
ian violin  instead  of  the  classic  lyre,  because 
lie  thouglit  the  violin  more  than  any  other 
the  prince  of  musical  instruments.  Com- 
l)are<l  with  a  Stradivarius  the  ancient  lyre 
had  no  music  at  all.  Surrounding  the  god 
Apollo  are  the  nine  Muses,  the  impcrsonifi- 
cations  of  the  knowledge  and  the  arts  in 
which  human  genius  is  self-displayed.  To 
the  left  of  the  Muses,  but  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  stands  the  blind  Homer, 
who,  under  the  spell  of  the  music  of  Apollo, 
bursts  forth  into  song.  Immediately  be- 
fore Homer  sits  an  eagerly-listening  Greek 
youth,  anxious  to  write  down  the  songs  of 
this  V)ard.  Just  behind  Homer  to  the  right 
an«l  left  we  recognize  the  features  of  Dante 
and  Virgil.  Lower  down  in  the  left  side  of 
the  picture  the  face  of  the  Italian  poet  Pe- 
trarch is  visible  from  behind  the  stem  of 
the  laurel  tree,  while  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  with  her  arm  leaning  on  the 
window  (an  actual  window  in  the  wall,  by 
the  way),  is  the  Greek  poetess  Sappho.  The 
other  figures  on  that  side  have  not  been 
i<lentiried.  On  the  right  side  of  the  picture 
we  see  the  portraits  of  a  row  of  poets  ;  the 
two  in  the  foreground  l>eing  Horace  and 
Pindar.  The  poetic  ideas  embodied,  the 
harmony  of  its  arrangement,  the  sugges- 
tions which  if  awakens — all  these  will  be 
th<'  more  evident  the  more  the  picture  is 
stiidit'd. 

In  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  hangs,  of 
all    of  Raphael's  productions,  his  sweetest 


and  most  popular  one — the  **Madonna  del 
Sedia.'' 

True  it  is  that  critics  generally  have  pro 
nounced  his  ''Sistine  Madonna."  now  in  the 
art  gallery  at  Dresden,  as  his  finest  work. 
This  picture,  familiar  to  all,  with  its  inno- 
cent cherubs,  with  the  revering  Pope  on 
the  left  and  the  adoring  St.  Rarliara  on  the 
right,  with  the  Madonna  .suddenly  reveal- 
ing hers<»lf  from  behind  the  curtains  hold- 
ing the  Child  in  her  arms,  and  immersed  in 
a  celestial  halo,  is  possibly  the  greate.<  art- 
istic^ creation  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  the  ''  Madonna  del  Sedia"  which 
touches  us  most,  perhaps,  ])ecause  it  is  the 
most  mundane  of  all  the  ^ladonnas.  The 
Virgin  hereisbuta mother, lost  in  thecontent- 
ment  and  the  happiness  of  her  pos.^ession. 

**  Could  you  have  seen  the  heavenly  light 

That  rested  in  His  eyes, 
Could  you  have  kissed  that  golden  hair 

And  drank  those  holy  sighs. 
You  would  have  been  His  living  maid 

As  joyfully  as  I, 
Content  to  hold  your  little  King 

And  let  the  world  go  by." 

The  clinging  Infant  portrays  the  mutual 
love  between  mother  and  Son,  while  the 
little  John  the  Haptist  pays  devotion  to  this 
picture  of  domestic  ha])piness.  Tradition 
has  it  that  this  picture  was  suggested  to 
Raphael  while  passing  down  the  street. 
Charmed  by  the  view,  he,  on  the  s])ot,  de- 
lineated the  scen(»  on  the  end  of  a  barrel 
close  bv;  whence  its  round  form. 

The  picture  is,  however,  not  a  mere  sketch 
from  nature;  it  eml)odie8  Raphael's  highest 
creative  genius.  Neither  is  it  necessary  lo 
view  this  picture  in  its  religious  sense,  for  it 
will  never  cease  to  touch  the  hearts  of  men 
as  long  as  thei'e  are  homes  where  mother- 
hood is  sacred,  and  baby  fingers  are  a  con- 
tinued benediction. 

Tkrkk  Haitk,  Ini>. 
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The  Story  of  a  Boulder,— n. 

AN  INDODR   LESSON. 


PR«  >!!>*<  iR   I>.    W.    IlKWr*. 
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m"S  thfffeer. 
With  riaion  clear. 
See^  forms  appi'ar  and  iliMppt-iir. 
In  the  perpetUAl  ruund  of  xtran^n.*. 
Mysterious  chAn»^.• 

Fiom  birth  to  death,  from  ileath  to  birth. 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth : 
Till  i^limpses  more  sublime 
( >f  ihinffs.  unseen  iN'fore. 
I'nio  hih  wonderint;  eyes  ri-veal 
The  I 'ni verse  as  an  ImmeasuraMi'  wheel 
Turning  forwvermore 
In  the  rapid  and  ru>hin{7  river  of  Time." 

*'  In  rmr  last  lesson,"  said  Miss  6.,  *'  we  consid- 
ered the  birth  of  stratified  rocktj ;  /.  ».,  rocks 
spread  out  in  layers  by  water  over  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  or  shallow  sea  or  lak^  ;  such  rocks  may  con- 
sist of  a  great  variety  of  material.  In  the  quarry 
from  which  our  boulder  came  it  was  fragments  of 
granite  that  were  stratified.  It  is  often  sandstone 
like  this''— and  Mis^  B.  presented  a  fine  stone 
which  she  said  came  from  the  sandstone  quarries 
of  Tarke  county,  Indiana.  "It  is  often  clay, 
which  may  be  subsequently  changed  into  t-lates 
by  heat  and  pressure." 

James,  who  has  spent  a  portion  of  several  win- 
ters in  Florida,  asked  if  what  they  called  there 
coquina  rock  is  not  a  stratified  n>ck.  MisH  B. 
answered  "  yes,"  as  she  to<jk  a  piece  frtim  her 
tray  uf  specimens  and  showed  it  to  her  cla.<s.  As 
the  spf.'cimen  was  being  examined  John  asked — 
"  An*  not  all  our  river  rocks  here  stratified  r«X'ks  7 
they  are  com{>0!ied  almost  entirely  of  sliells.'  Miss 
B.  answered  with  a  specimen  of  riur  fiag-stones, 
which  liad  fifty  sea-she  lis  in  it,  all  the  same  side  up, 
and  it  was  speedily  concluded  that  thi.*f  rock  was 
formed  in  a  homewhat  deep  sea,  tliat  the  shells 
had  st'ttled  in  quiet  water  as  gravity  inclined  tliem. 
Mij-ri  r».  further  explained  :  "  Such  .strati tied  sliell 
nx'ks  mav  be  made  of  shells  of  aiiv  size;  tliev 
may  Ix;  niicro:!Copic  like  the  7'heli^:  which  made  the 
layer  of  chalk  a  thousand  feet  deep  under  England 
and  Kurop*;  generally.  Sucli  a  layer  of  clialk  is 
I'^riiiin;;  now  out  of  the  .-anie  kind  of  slieils  at  the 
Ixntom  of  the  Atlantic,  ali^ng  tlit*  line  of  the 
riible."  ^ieorge,  whose  father  has  just  returned 
irniii  l■^Kyp^  *^*'**^^  ■  "  ^^'^*  have  at  home  a  i>iece  of 
huniniulitic  lime^itone  which  was  taken  from  the 
liiiH*  nn  which  n*ri<'d  ("Itjopatra's  Needle,  now  in 
New  York."  •"That  alfco,"  said  Mis^s  15.,  "isstrati- 
I'u'd  ruck  ;  tlie  wat«T builds  uji  nx'ksoiit  of  whatever 
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material  is  at  hand— clay,  sand,  shells  or  granii 
whenever  we  see  laige  rock  mtisBM  we  ought  m 
ously  to  inquire  whether  they  are  where  they  wi 
made  or  are  strangers  that  have  come  from  soi 
distant  home-quarry.  It  was  by  such  studies 
this  that  the  boulder  jotimeys  given  in  our  L 
lesson  have  been  established. 

How  did  these  boulders  make  the  joume 
Carlylesayii :  -'The  prpsent  time,  child  and  hi 
of  all  the  past  and  parent  of  all  the  future.'' 

''Sir  Charles  Lyell  geologized  in  all  eountri 
and  clime!>,  and  the  chapters  in  his  '  Principles 
Geology '  are  hut  so  many  sermons  on  this  tei 
*  So  long,'  said  Lyell,  *  as  we  feel  sure  that  in  exi 
ing  nature  we  have  a  key  for  interpreting  tl 
past  we  need  never  despair.*  When  men  lu 
seen  that  great  boulders,  accompanied  by  mlllio: 
of  tons  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  had  been  carrii 
to  such  distances  in  Europe  and  America  tbi 
naturally  sought  an  explanation  in  boulder  ai 
soil  journeys  now  taking  place.  It  was  knoi 
that  vast  icebergs  are  floated  down  to  the  banks 
Newfoundland  every  j-ear  from  Greenland,  az 
that  they  bring  boulders,  gravel  and  eanh  wii 
them  on  tlieir  journey,  which  they  drop  whc 
they  melt  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  South  ;  ax 
an  iceberg  theory  of  tlie  transp^irtation  of  oi 
boulders  was  put  forward.  This*,  however,  r 
quires  a  sea  over  all  our  Northern  states  at  tl: 
time  of  the  drift  deep  enough  to  float  these  io 
Ixirgs  ;  such  a  sea  would  have  left  indubitable  ev 
dence  <if  its  existence,  in  the  way  of  shells,  skek 
ton:;  of  whales  and  fishes  and  remains  of  other  se 
fauna  and  finra  which  are  nowhere  in  Indiana! 
be  found  in  the  drift.  .Such  a  sea  would  moank 
where  have  had  a  shon.>  near  which  it  would  haT 
stratified  tlie  beach- worn  material,  and  this  is  nc 
where  to  l>e  found. 

'*on  the  L»8th  of  May.  isuT,  a  boy  was  bom  i 
Motier,  in  sight  of  the  K^Tuese  Alps,  who  was  da 
tined  \n  throw  nion*  li^ht  on  our  Indiana  boolde 
journeys  than  aliotlur  hoys  that  have  ever  bee^ 
Ujrn.  This  was  A^as>iz.  No  one  who  has  see: 
the  Alps  can  ever  fnrget  or  neglect  the  sisfat 
Agassi/  s:iw  tlu-in  from  near  and  from  afar  *  froi 
alxjvi-  and  from  U'l«>w,  and  even  from  within,  Cb 
vast  tields  of  snow  Ixiconiing  more  and  more  eon 
pact  frnni  ah«ive,^dnwnward  until  they  end  ii 
those  long,  narmw.   deep  streams  of    ioe  caiki 
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glaciers,  that  fill  so  many  goiges  and  valleys,  the 
bold,  bare  x>eaks  of  rock  that  dwell  with  frost, 
€ven  under  a  summer  sky,  the  streams  that  lead 
down  from  the  melting  glaciers  to  the  fertile  ex- 
panses of  Switzerland,  the  strange  boulders  scat- 
tered all  over  these  Swiss  plains,  their  homes  the 
highest  Alps— all  these  things  familiar  to  him  in 
boyhood,  were  the  profound  study  of  his  maturer 
years.  Did  the  glaciers  move  ?  Nobody  was  sure. 
Rocks  on  the  glaciers  had  been  observed  lower 
down  from  year  to  year,  but  perhaps  they  slid 
down ;  Agassiz  would  see,  and  he  planted  a  row 
of  posts  in  the  ice  some  five  feet  deep  in  line  with 
familiar  points  on  tbe  sides  of  the  goige  that  was 
filled  by  the  ice.  The  next  summer  he  returned 
And  found  that  his  posts  were  all  lying  flat  on  the 
ice.  Disappointment  settled  one  point,  the  glacier 
wastes  away  by  melting  at  the  top  some  five  feet 
«very  year ;  posts  were  now  planted  eighteen  feet 
in  the  ice  and  cut  off  at  the  top  level  with  the  sur- 
face. When  he  returned  the  next  year  they  had 
all  moved  down  the  valley,  those  at  the  center 
farthest ;  i.  e.,  the  glacier  moves  fastest  at  the  cen- 
ter; the  posts,  though  planted  perpendicularly, 
■all  inclined  down  stream;  /.  <?.,  the  glacier  moves 
fastest  at  the  top.  At  the  confluence  of  two  val- 
leys it  was  found  that  one  glacier  becomes  tribu- 
tary t()  another,  like  two  streams  of  water  that 
meet,  and  in  this  way  compound  glaciers  are 
formed,  made  up  of  glaciers  from  several  valleys. 
Plow  deep  was  the  ice?  Agassiz  would  measure 
it ;  and  he  took  a  hundred  feet  of  iron  nxl  for 
that  purpose ;  it  would  not  reach  ;  the  next  year 
lie  took  two  hundred  feet  with  no  better  success;  it 
required  a  thousand  feet  to  measure  the  Aar  glacier. 

''What  was  the  structure  of  the  ice  within? 
Agassiz  turned  aside  a  surface  stream  of  water  on 
the  glacier  from  a  large  opening,  in  which  it  lost 
itself,  and  at  greater  risk  than  he  knew  at  the 
time,  caused  himself  to  be  lowered  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  into  the  ice.  Thus,  summer 
after  summer,  he  studied  the  glacier  until  he 
know  it. 

"Sometimes  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  extend  far- 
tlier  down  the  valleys  than  they  do  at  other  times. 
In  local  records  Agassiz  found  an  account  of  a 
rcjad  between  two  points,  now  separated  by  the 
Aletsch  glacier;  he  discovered  this  ancient  road  ' 
and  traced  its  pavement  down  to  where  it  disap-  ' 
pears  under  the  ice.  By  studying  valleys  care- 
fully from  which  glaciers  had  recently  receded, 
Agn.ssiz  familiarized  himself  with  the  signs  or 
tnicks  which  a  glacier  leaves  behind  when  it  dis- 
appears. As  a  glacier  melts  at  its  lowermost  limit 
it  drops  its  burden  of  stones  in  certain  lineSi 
called  moraines.  There  is  a  line  of  stones  on  each 
side  of  the  glacier;  these  are  called  lateral  mo- 


raines; they  are  usually  of  different  kinds  of 
stones,  as  they  are  gathered  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  valley,  or  in  the  case  of  compound  glaciers, 
from  different  valleys.  Ck)mpound  glaciers  have 
moraines  more  or  less  nearly  in  the  center,  called 
medial  moraines.  When  glaciers  melt  for  many 
years  at  or  near  the  same  place  they  drop  a  line  of 
stones  there  extending  across  the  valley,  called  a 
terminal  moraine.  The  term  ground  moraine  is 
given  to  the  accumulating  soil,  boulders,  etc., 
under  the  ice.  Agassiz  studied  these  lines  of 
stones  with  great  care  as  signs  of  the  past  exist- 
ence of  glaciers  in  regions  where  they  are  not  now 
found.  He  followed  them  down  to  the  end  of  the 
glacier,  and  then  down  the  valley  below  the 
glacier,  until  he  had  traced  them  into  the  plains 
far  away. 

''In  this  way  he  tracked  the  Rhone  glacier  down 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Lake  Geneva,  where  it 
filled  the  lake  entirely,  and  spread  into  the  plains 
north  and  south  of  the  lake.  By  the  time  this 
ancient  glacier  had  reached  the  lake  it  was  made 
up  of  many  confluent  streams  of  ice;  those  on 
the  south  side  had  come  from  the  Mt.  Blanc  side, 
and  those  on  the  north  from  the  Bernese-Oberland 
side  of  the  river  and  valley.  This  great  glacier 
now  spread  out  fan-like  over  the  plains  north  and 
south  of  Jjake  Geneva,  as  the  Malaspina  glacier 
of  Alaska  does  now,  forming  the  type  of  glacier 
known  as  piedmont. 

"The  boulders  carried  t6  the  north  side  of  the 
lake  were  those  from  the  north  side  of  the  vallev 
of  .the  Rhone,  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  lake 
were  from  the  south  side  of  the  Rhone  vallev.  If 
these  stones  had  been  carried  by  icebergs  they 
would  not  have  been  kept  thus  sepi^ratc.  Mo- 
raines, then,  constitute  one  important  sign  of  gla- 
ciers. They  are  not,  however,  the  only  sign. 
Agassiz  learned  that  the  glacier  polishes  and 
grooves  the  surface  over  which  it  moves.  Passing 
down  the  valley  of  t]ie  Rhone  he  found  the  botom 
and  sides  of  the  valley  everywhere  thus  ptjlished. 
The  glacier  is,  in  fact,  a  vapt  ice-sled,  moving  over 
the  surface  and  pushing  all  loose  material  before  it 
and  polishing  that  which  it  passes  over ;  and  in 
case  the  ice  carries  fragments  of  rocks  in  its  under 
surface  it  scratches  and  grooves  the  surface  that  it 
polishes.  With  these  trademarks  of  glaciers 
Agassiz  thoroughly  acquainted  himsel|." 

*'  Are  the  polished  and  grooved  rocks  at  Thistle- 
thwaite's  Falls  what  you  call  glacier  tracks?'* 
asked  Ernest. 

**  You  would  not  see  better  illustrations  any- 
where on  earth/'  said  Miss  B.,  "not  even  in  the 
Alps  themselves,"  and  it  was  speedily  agreed  that 
this  1<  -<Mted  in  a  body  on  the  first 
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**  And  tin*  polis^heil  rock  in  the  railroad  cut  near 
tJic  Karlhain  campuj??"  asked  Kdward. 

-MifjH  I>.  produced  a  photograph  of  that  rt»ck  as 
she  lurtlier  (ibserved  :  "Thit*  huge  niasR  of  roi?k 
is  al:*o  a  stRuigrr  to  the  locality  where  it  now  is. 
It  was  held  in  the  clutches  of  the  moving  ice  mass 
until  its  under  side  was  polished  and  striated  as 
you  see."  It  was  agreed  that  this  rwk  mass 
should  also  Ix*  visit^'d.  ]Miss  H.  further  mentioned 
that  jrlaciated  rock  c<»uld  also  be  seen  on  the  hill 
near  Abington.  It  was  also  agreed  to  make  an 
early  visit  to  the  luirlham  College  Museum,  where 
many  specimens  of  glaciated  rock  from  various 
parts  are  to  be  seen.  Miss  15.  now  t(x>k  The  I\- 
LA\i>  Kint  \rnH  for  August,  lstH.»,  and  located  the 
moraines  and  striii*  in  all  parts  of  Indiana,  and 
madtr  a  brief  stu<ly  of  the  glacial  map  of  Nortli 
America. 

*'  After^Agassiz/sstudiesof  glaciers  in  the  AIjjs." 
Miss  1>.  continued,  "  he  went  toKnglandand  Scot- 
land to  study  glacial  phenomena  there,  and,  one 
by  one.  he  won  to  his  view  all  the  great  geologists 
of  Kngland— among  tliem  Auckland  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  wJio  said,  *  It  explains  phenomena 
that  have  puzzled  me  all  my  life.*  He  then  came 
to  America  and  within  tifteen  minutes  after  the 
boat  had  landed  at  Halifax  he  had  ascended  a  hill 
and  reached  a  conclusion  for  all  the  country  of 
which  the  observations  of  half  a  century  have 
shown  the  wisdom  ;  namely,  that  the  glacial  mo- 
raines <>f  America  cannnt  have  angular  blocks  of 
^^tones  in  them  because  they  did  not  come  from  a 
district  in  whicli  theix?  are  lofty  peaks,  like  the 
.Matterhorn,  todroi)  such  blcK'ks  on  the  top  of  the 
moving  ice,  but  that  all  material  had  U^en  gath- 
ered from  fhe  surface  over  which  the  ice  moved  ; 
all  had  iherefon^  been  worn. 

"lie  showtHl  by  siriii-  and  polished  surfaces  on 
the  .-"idi's  of  the  mountains  that^the  glacial  ice  had 
been  .">,«N)o  fret  thick  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
and  liy  moraines  and  polished  and  grooved  sur- 
faces, that  it  had  extende<l  westward  over  the 
Northern  Cnited  States  and  r>ritish  America,  as 
.«ho\\n  by  the  map  op]n»site  page  -S.  Vol.  Ill,  No. 
I,  nf  Tin:  J.NLANr)  KnirATiii:. 

"That  our  ^^enial,  fertile  valleys  had  ever  experi- 
enced ^turh  a  reign  ai  ice  an<l  frost  was  not  easy  to 
believe;  but  Agassiz  piled  up  the  facts;  from 
Lake  Sn]nMiiir,  tinm  Iowa,  from  Maine  and  from 
all  poiiiliJ  1  let  ween,  he  h<*l<l  uj)  the  parallel  stria; 
and  asked,  '  C«.»uld  icebergs  have  muved  three 
hundred  miles  in  (^ne  straight  line,  and  enough  of 
them  abrea>t  to  cover  an  expanse  of  ocean  three 
thon>:ind  miles  wide*."  A  moving  continent  of 
ice  explains  alt  ;  nothing  else  explains  anything." 

"lim.  what  if  then-  was  an  ice  sheet  here  as  big 
iin<l   tiiick  as  yon  say,  and  what  if  our  boulders 


did  cr>me  down   from   Canada   on    it.    Miss    B.?-' 
asked  Marv. 

'*If,"  answered  Miss  R,  **all  this  is  true  it  is 
interesting,  l)ecause  it  is  a  part  of  the  story  cif  how 
the  earth  was  made:  but  it  has  another  iiitereii^t. 
Soil  depends  on  tin?  diameter  of  the  surf  are  rocks 
of  the  country.  Si^metimes  these  contain  ele- 
ments of  fertilitv,  an«i  sometimes  thev  ilo  not: 
the  drift  does  not  cover  Monroe  county  ;  there  is 
in  this  county  a  noilh  and  south  strip  of  lime- 
stone ;  it  is  quarried  near  lUoomington  :  when 
this  rock  decays  it  makes  an  exceedingly  fertile 
soil ;  east  of  this  is  a  strip  called  the  knobstono — 
silicious — a  i>oor  soil-making  rock.  One  can  trace 
the  line  between  the  limestone  and  knobston«.*  aa 
he  rides  in  his  carriage  :  U)  the  west — limestone — 
magnilicent  forests;  to  the  east — knobstone — SKrnib 
oak  and  other  undergiowth ;  to  the  west  tine 
homes,  fat  horses,  new  carriages ;  to  the  eaet  


**The  drift  has  left  to  these  great  Northern  stat<*s 
a  soil  some  two  hundred  feet  thick,  and  of  uniform 
and  inexhaustible  fertility.  If  the  drift  had  nor 
been  here  most  of  us  would  not  have  been  liere. 
Our  case  isKmerson's  and  the  Ilhodora's  exact  Iv  : 

•  Why  ilwiu  wort  thfrt>.  o  rivjil  of  ilie  n»>i'. 

J  lu'ver  lIuiUi;ht  to  ujik  ;  I  lu-vi-r  kiu-w. 
I>iit  in  my  siiii|>U*  iunnrniiiT  viipitd^e 

Tlie  M-lfMnnr  j>ii\v«'r  timr  livn't  me  llirio  liro't  yt»ii." 

"This  *iK)wer'  pt^rmitled  frost  to  reign  for  so 
long  a  time  in  America  that  a  sub-soil  might  gat  In  r 
on  which  intelligence  and  virtue  could  reign  ;  and 
He  left  in  the  Alps  and  in<;reenland  the  key  ti» 
help  us  in  understanding  hnn  the  l>enelicence  was 
wrought.  We  can  stuiiy  poetry  and  science  be- 
cause we  do  not  neetl  to  study  how  to  extract  an 
existiMice  froni  an  unwilling  .<oil. 

"The  go<^>d  of  inquiry  does  n<it  rest  alime  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  knowled^^e  accpiired,  but  in  the 
growth  of  the  learner. 

'  lie  i"  I  In-  i"M'iiri-  tliar  iiii{UJrio. 
\lv  \>  lh«-  }i\i-  ui'  ilu-  -r.-iT. 
lie  is  ilif  oiHirkli- lit  iIm- «>}i!ii , 
III*  is  lIu-  ln'iirl  "tf  e\iiy  <Ti:ilnr«'. 
He  io  tile  iiii-iuiini:  nl  cu'-li  i'i-;ilnr<  .' 

*'The  min<l  of  the  student  is  the  item  of  su- 
preme inttTest  ;  not  the  I'yiiiagon-an  proposition, 
or  the  Latin  root,  or  the  meaning  of  Pante,  or  the 
beaut V  of  the  snowtiake.'' 

At  this  mention  of  a  snowllaki*  Miss  B.  noticed 
that  a  snow  >ho\v«M'  was  then  fallinj:  ;  and  she 
to<ik  her  class  to  the  wind-iw  an«l  read  Bryant's 
'■  Simw  Sln.»\\er.''  I'lverytinr*  was  snbdued  and 
Miss  U.  turned  lo  Marw  \vh«i  st«»od  with  tears  in 
lu.'re  eyi'S,  iiud  a^ke«.l  :  "  I^  ilial  about  finow- 
tlakoV"  "No.  it  is  ab«iiit  men  and  women.*' 
'*  And  our  >tory  i-f  a  stone  is  about  them,  too,  and 
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God,  who  made  both  them  and  it.  In  all  the  long 
story  from  Nebulie  to  man,  there  is  not  an  iinin- 
ti* resting  chapter,  not  an  irrelevant  act ;  atom, 
ocean,  mountain,  not  less  than  monad  and  saurian, 
mv  couriers  of  man.  Meaningless  and  trivial 
without  him,  they  become  divine  with  him. 
''Nature  confessed  her  method  to  Emerson  : 

'  And  thefts  from  sati'llites  and  rings 

And  broken  stara  I  <1rcw ; 
And  out  of  8pent  and  aged  things 
I  formed  the  world  anew.' 

'*  So  the  present  has  no  key  but  the  past.  Form 
has  grown  old  and  perished  with  its  age,  while 
spirit,  new^  born,  has  taken  on  newer  and  diviner 
form. 

"The  taunt  has  been  flung  at  science  that  it 
has  been  busy  with  worms !  and  so  it  has 
l>i'(Mi,  and  so  it  will  be,  but  not  for  the  worm's 
saki' ;  from  its  study  of  the  worm  it  has  given 
to  sociology  its  law.  History  has  been  re- 
written, and  theology  will  soon  have  been  in  the 


light  which  the  glowworm  has  shed.    Of  every 

force  as  of  every  form,  man  has  been  the  meaning 

and  goal. 

"Nature  confessed  this  also  : 
•  1  tire  of  glolK'8  and  nures, 

Too  long  the  game  is  played : 
What  without  man  is  summer's  pomp 
Or  winter's  frozen  shade."  " 

"  But  man  is  here  now.  Miss  B.,"  said  Mary. 

*  *  But  he  is  far  from  perfect, ' '  said  Miss  B.  "He 
is  a  slave  to  passion,  to  ignorance,  to  superstition, 
to  disease.  The  influences  that  have  made  him 
better  than  the  tiger  must  all  be  known  that  they 
may  be  selected  and  summoned  to  make  him  bet- 
ter than  himself." 

As  they  were  exchanging  good-nights  Henry 
asked,  '*  Can  anyone  think  that  it  was  ever  cold 
enough  here  for  the  ice  to  form?'* 

**  Your  question  is  of  the  highest  interest,*'  said 
Miss  B.,  "  but  we  will  have  to  leave  it  for  a  second 
indoor  lesson  in  March." 

RiniMOND,  iND. 


AMPIilFICATIOX    AND  APPI^ICATION    OF    ThE    BaSAIj    PBINCIPIjE    OF 

Teaching. 


PRINCIPAL  <).  L.  LYON. 


WE  have  noticed  the  similarity  between  the 
basal  principles  of  teaching  and  those  of 
knowing.  We  have  seen  that  to  know  an  object 
it  must  be  made  one  with  our  thought  life.  The 
mind  simply  findingitsobject  is  the  mind  unifying 
itself  with  the  object.  All  branches  to  be  taught 
nmst  be  brought  into  unity  with  the  mind.  A 
further  elaboration  of  this  is  probably  necessary 
here,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  what  is  basal. 

T^t  us  noUi  how  the  mind  gets  its  objects. 
Bv  an  external  stimulus,  some  sort  of  nervous 
oscillation  is  produced  which  results  in  sensation. 
But  as  yet  the  mind  has  no  knowledge  of  a  definite 
object.  The  mind  must  react  against  sensation  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  its 
activity;  such  as  time,  space,  cause,  substance  and 
attribute,  identity,  etc.  That  is,  the  sensation 
niUHt  be  rationalized  and  interpreted.  These 
various  relations  are  dropped  into  sensations  in 
onlcr  that  the  sensations  may  have  meaning. 
The  color  sensations  in  a  great  painting  afford  the 
mind  no  meaning.  It  is  the  mind  that  gives  aU 
the  meaning.  The  World's  Fair  caused  many, 
many  sensations,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 


show  that  the  meaning  of  the  Fair  was  given  by 
the  individual  minds  there.  The  possibility  of  the 
sensations  was  the  same  to  all,  but  the  meaning 
given  was  quite  different  for  different  individuals. 
Now,  if  we  are  not  to  rest  in  absolute  idealism, 
we  must  say  that  the  relations  in  the  way  of 
categories  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
objects  in  our  minds  have  an  objective  existence. 
The  Great  Eastern  was  constructed  according  to 
the  laws  of  thought,  but  the  objective  reality  of 
these  laws  has  been  tested  by  many  a  wave.  In 
fact,  the  whole  objective  world  has  its  indisputable 
tests.  God  in  conceiving  the  world  thinks  it 
under  the  forms  of  time,  space,  cause,  identity 
substance,  attribute,  etc.  This  world  of  relations 
in  conception  is  realized  by  Him  in  will.  This 
gives  the  world  an  objective  existence,  but  if  it 
first  exists  in  conception  and  afterwards  is  realized, 
it  is  evident  that  the  essence  of  things  is  the 
thought  manifest  in  them.  This  thotnjht  is  the 
only  thing  that  w^  can  get.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
to  think  a  thing  it  must  be  determined  not  only 
by  the  nature  of  the  objective  relations  consti- 
tuting the  thing,  but  also  by  tlie  subjective  rt*- 
lations  within  our  minds,  or  in  other  words,  by 
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our  own  thought  laws.    But  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  mere  existence  of  external  relations  and 
our  knowledge  of  tlie  same  are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent things.    If  we  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the  laws 
of  being  are  parallel  with  the  laws  of  thought,  we 
are  then  able  to  get  a  knowledge  of  things.    But 
it  seems  that  on  no  other  hypothesis  can  we  rest. 
God  puts  into  our  minds  the  same  conceptions  by 
which  He  conceives  the  world  of  things.    This 
may  be  considered  a  pedagogical  interpretation  of 
the  passage  where  it  says,  ''Let'  us  make  man  in 
our  own  image,  after  our  likeness.''    It  is  clear, 
though,  that  if  this  is  so,  we  can  appreciate  God's 
manifestations  to  us  and  can  systematically  con- 
struct our  own  world  vision.    Sensation  gives  the 
occasion  for  the  mind's  construction  of  its  objects. 
This  gives  us  the  basal  principle  of  teaching, 
which  is  the  unification  of  our  own  thought  with 
the  thought  manifest  in  any  object  to  be  learned. 
We  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  find  our  own  life  in 
every  object  learned.    The  above  also  suggests 
how  to  work  out  the  universal  problem  of  method; 
i.  e.  how  to  bring  the  mind  and  object  together. 
We  see  that  to  know  an  object  is  to  think  it,  and 
in  onler  to  do  this  we  must  construct  it  in  our 
minds.    Then,  to  teach  an  object  we  would  have 
to  analyze  it  into  itia  attributes  and  relations,  and 
by  these  means  lead  the  pupils  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  object.    Of  course,  analysis  and  synthesis 
would  largely  go  hand  in  hand.     It  is  presumed 
that  the  teacher  knows  the  objects  to  be  taught, 
but  in  addition  to  this  he  must  invent  means,  or 
think  out  the  steps  by  which  the  pupils  are  to  be 
led  into  a  knowledge   of   these    objects.    These 
steps  he  knows  by  obser\'ing,  carefully,  how  he 
himself  has  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  objects. 
He  has  carefully  constructed  all  tJie  brancheH  to 
be  taught,  and  analyzed  all  these  processes  of  con- 
struction.   He,  alt'o,  understands  the  fundament- 
al forms  of  the  mind's  activity,  by  which  these 
subjects  are  constructed,  and  is  therefore  able  to 
wield  eacli  branch  as  an  educational  means  for  the 
mental  development  of  his  pupils. 

If  we  (»bserve  children,  we  find  them  seeking  a 
knowledge  of  things  by  the  same  means  that  the 
teacher  employs.  They  seek  to  analyze  each  ob- 
ject into  its  relations  acc^irding  to  the  laws  of 
mental  activity.  The  child  says,  "What  is  that?" 
asking  after  the  substance  of  the  thing.  "  Where 
is  it?"  says  he,  thus  desiring  to  know  its  place 
relations.  "Why  was  it  put  here?"  Now  he  is 
seeking  the  purpose  of  the  thing.  "  When  was  it 
made?  "  Here  time  engages  his  attention.  "What 
is  the  cfiuse  of  it?"  And  so  we  might  proceed 
witli  the  multitude  of  questions  asked  by  the 
little  Slackers  after  kn(5wledge.  Unconsciously 
tliey  do  the  same  thing  that  the  teacher  does  con- 


sciously. They  are  seeking  to  analyze  the  object 
into  its  relations  in  order  to  understand  it,  and 
then  impart  it  to  others. 

Those  relations  which  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  the  object,  and  which  are  chiefly  employed  by 
the  teacher  in  assisting  the  pupil  to  grasp  his  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  are  likeness,  unlikeness,  time, 
space,  number,  motion,  being,  quantity,  quality, 
identity,  cause  and  effect,  and  purpose.  These 
relations,  if  rightly  used,  will  interpret  and  locate 
the  object  in  its  proper  class. 

Likeness  and  lunlikeness  are  the  most  simple, 
yet  they  require  distinction  and  comparison.  A 
basis  must  be  established  in  all  cases.  To  com- 
I>are  things  there  must  be  some  element  of  com- 
munity, while  to  contrast  them  there  is  needed 
an  element  of  difference.  Because  of  the  little 
use  of  this  means  of  developing  a  subject,  students 
find  it  difiicult  to  answer  such  questions  as,  com- 
X>are  and  contrast  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  arteries 
and  veins,  chemistry  and  physics,  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  logic  and  rhetoric.  In  all  subjects  this 
can  be  used  to  good  effect  in  drawing  out  good 
thinking.  There  are  few  better  devices  in  history 
and  geography  to  develop  the  subject. 

The  physical  cat^ories  of  time,  space,  motion, 
and  number  are  usually  pretty  well  brought  out. 
The  temporal  relation  is  sometimes  made  too 
prominent ;  as,  dates  in  history.  Yet  for  the  ob- 
ject to  be  properly  conceived  it  must  be  located 
in  both  time  and  space.  These  imaginary  ele- 
ments are  very  active,  especially  in  early  life. 
But,  if  we  stopped  here  in  our  teaching  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  pupil  would  have  a  very  incomplete  no- 
tion. At  best  there  would  be  no  stability  about 
it,  but  only  the  fleeting,  Henc^,  the  metaphysical 
categories  of  being,  identity,  cause  and  effect, 
puri)oso  and  the  like  are  brought  in. 

The  idea  of  being  is  psycliologically  most  prom- 
inent in  the  pupil's  mind.  The  mind  in  the  early 
life  goes  straight  to  its  object  as  things  existing  in 
space.  This  idea  of  being  or  objective  reality  of 
the  qualities  of  our  objects  gives  our  notions  con- 
stancy, and  gives  the  mind  siUisfaction.  The 
teacher  should  distinguish  between  those  things 
which  Jare  objectively  real  and  those  which  are 
not.  Examples  of  the  former  are  found  in  the 
events  of  history,  of  the  latter  in  mathematical 
geogniphy,  as  the  existence  of  the  parallels,  me- 
ridians, equator  and  poles.  Kven  in  mathematics 
that  which  is  lictual  should  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  not  so.  . 

The  category  most  useful  to  the  teacher  to  en- 
able him  to  bring  out  the  thought  in  any  object  is 
purpose.  Purpose  is  the  highest  category  of  the 
intellectual  life.  Even  causation  has  to  resolve  it- 
self into  volitional  causality  in]order  to  be  thought. 
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By  thinking  the  object  through  to  ite  ultimatum 
we  find  that  purpose  gives  it  its  existence,  har- 
monizes all  of  its  qualities  and  elements.  Pur- 
X)ose  determines  what  these  shall  be.  As  we  have 
seen,  any  obj^  or  even  the  world  exists  first  as 
idea  and  afterwards  is  realized.  The  World's 
Fair  existed  first  as  idea  and  then  was  realized 
Since  purpose  exists  first  as  idea  and  last  as  ob- 
jective reality,  it  is  both  the  first  and  final  cause 
of  the  existence  of  any  object.  Were  it  not  for 
the  idea  existing  as  first  cause  of  the  object,  there 
would  be  no  real  object.  Hence,  the  idea  is  the 
means  to  the  realization  of  its  objects.  Thus,  in 
viewing  objects  under  this  category,  we  get  at 
their  genesis  and  can  see  most  clearly  how  the 
mind  can  identify  itself  with  its  objects  in  order 
to  know  them.  They  first  exist  in  idea  and.the 
mind  can  know  this  idea. 

This  device  by  which  the  teacher  can  come  most 
nearly  to  thought  in  the  object  is  too  little  used 
by  him.  There  is  too  much  rote  recitation  and  not 
enough  thinking.  The  teacher  should  seeto  it'that 
his  pupils  be  made  to  think.  Every  recitation  should 
be  measured  by  the  thought  results  and  not  by  the 
quantity  of  the  book  X)a6ged  over.  Parrot  recita- 
tions should  not  be  encouraged.  If  the  teacher 
is  master  of  his  subject  and  knows  how  to  present 
it,  he  can  make  it  live  to  his  pupils.  He  can  call 
forth  the  best  activity  of  their  souls.  There  is  no 
object  taught  but  what  has  its  purpose.  This 
should  be  brought  out.  In  history,  for  instance, 
the  immediate  purpose  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown 
should  be  made  clear  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the 
greater  purpose  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Fur- 
thermore, this  purpose  can  be  extended  to  the 
great  purpose  of  life.  The  teacher  need  only 
gauge  his  extension  of  this  relation  by  thb  de- 
gree of  mentality  of  his  pupils. 

Since  purpose  is  free  self-direction,  it  deter- 
mines for  us  whether  the  realized  object,  e.  g.,  a 
flower,  corresponds  with  the  idea  flower.  If  the 
objective  reality  is  not  in  accord  with  the  idea 
producing  it  we  cannot  say  it  is  true.  Purpose 
also  detennines  for  us  the  extent  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  real.  Until  there  is  a 
harmony  between  idea  as  cause  and  the  objective 
reality  there  can  be  no  beauty.  In  the  perfect 
realiztUion  of  the  idea,  of  course,  they  are  uni- 
fied ;  hence,  there  is  then  no  clashing,  and  the 
soul  is  at  rest  in  the  beautiful.  Imperfect  realiza- 
tions give  more  or  less  of  the  sense  of  pain  to  our 
feeling  of  freedom  which  is  in  purpose.  Finally, 
I)urpo8c  determines  for  us  the  idea  of  the  good. 
If  the  objective  reality  is  suited  to  accomplish 
that  for  which  it  was  intended  in  idea,  it  is  good. 
This  criterion  holds  for  persons  as  well  as  for 
thinJJ:^'.    Only  the  idea  of  freedom  in  purpose  can 


enable  us  to  see  that  an  object  is  true,  beautiful 
and  good.  These  are  the  only  universal  worths. 
The  object  in  appealing  to  these  activities  of  our 
souls  comes  nearest  to  us  and  enables  us  more 
fully  to  see  our  own  life  in  the  larger  life  of  the 
world. 

Probably  the  next  most  important  means  of 
bringing  out  the  thought  in  the  object  is  the  dy- 
namical relation  of  cause  and  effect.  This  is  the 
fundamental  category  of  science.  It  binds  to- 
gether all  objective  existence.  Without  it  all 
things  fall  asunder  into  chaos.  Even  perception 
would  be  solipsism  without  it.  Yet,  how  little  is 
it  sometimes  used  by  teachers?  For  example, 
history  is  often  taught  to  somewhat  advanced  stu- 
dents without  bringing  in  this  relation.  The 
teacher  can  see  nothing  in  the  planting  and  de- 
veloping of  the  thirteen  American  Ck>lonies  which 
looks  forward  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
coming  of  the  colonists  over  here  for  freedom, 
their  many  strikes  for  greater  liberty  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  Revolution.  The 
events  are  taught  in  their  isolation,  and  there  is, 
probably,  some  surprise  at  every  new  phase  of 
movement.  Instead  of  this,  no  subject  should  be 
taught  unless  it  is  presented  in  its  proper  connec- 
tion. Each  event  was  caused  and  in  turn  is  a 
cause.  The  proper  employment  of  this  category 
will  stimulate  the  pupils  to  much  greater  mental 
effort. 

It  requires  a  cause  to  produce  an  object,  even 
after  it  has  been  planned.  The  Great  Mind  back 
of  all  things  first  plans  the  universe  of  things, 
and  then  as  free  cause  realizes  the  same.  If  we 
penetrate  to  the  ultimatum  of  causation  we  do  not 
find  necessity  ruling,  but  we  find  a  free  cause 
manipulating  all  the  movements,  guiding  himself 
by  his  own  preconceived  ideas.  This  seems  to  1}e 
the  only  way  we  can  think  this  without  hanging 
up  in  contradictions.  But  these  deeper  mysteries 
need  not  deter  the  teacher  from  using  this  category 
as  one  of  the  chief  devices  for  leading  his  pupils 
into  the  light  of  things. 

i?TEKI.VILLK,  Mo. 


People  think  an  author  makes  his  characters 
and  moves  them  at  his  will,  like  so  many  jumping 
jacks,  controlled  by  hidden  strings.  If  that  were 
so  each  character  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  au- 
thor himself,  and  nobody  would  read  the  book. 
An  author's  characters  are  beyond  his  control ; 
they  do  as  they  please,  and  if  anybody  thinks  the 
men  of  Drumtochty  are  to  be  easily  handled  he- 
does  not  know  them. — Ian  Madann, 


The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light  * 
ThrougH  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight. 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night. 

— Longfellow. 
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'*  Tin-  ftncIh'i'^A  mn'k  m  sin*r*j)tihh'  of  a  hnjinil  tliri- 
sinii  into  ton 2)firts — hf  sA#/vx  mimh^  ninl  }u  truinx  t/u'in. 
Till  imitfi  ro  t'tbicnttii'  lh-lirrrn  (fit'  st'nnul  functini)  to  ft*' 
tin  hii/fni\  /xwp/x/'  thi'  li'tthutf  iniml  oin  afotv  i7a7/*. 
T/n  'jf'nrf  uf  fhi'  ihtrUlfjrut  tatrht'r  ix  to  anplotj  itnch 
iiirtjinth  in  sfnrimj  thr  iniiitiA  nf  hU  piipih  ii'ith  kinnrl- 
rtl  /t  tlntt  thi  1/  hIuiII  (ic*/iiin'  tit  thr  }nuiU'  thni  tJn  fn-^tt 
truiiiiin/'^* — <r.  K.  GILBERT. 


Studies  ix  Indiana  GKooRAPirr.— VII. 


The  Moraixic  Lakfsof  Indiana. 


rilVKLts  R.  drveu. 


An  intclligont  young  man  once  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  taught  sch(K)l  in  Indiana  ten  yean? 
without  knowing  tliat  there  was  a  lake  in  the 
ytate,  yot  his  pupils  probably  learned  something 
about  Titicaca  and  Tanganyika.  This  is  a  not  un- 
usual cast*  of  the  prevalent  love  of  the  remote  which 
attiicl?  the  teaching  of  geography.  That  there 
may  1m*  fewer  such  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
future,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper. 

Iflsfrlhiitlni,. — Xearly  every  map  of  Indiana  show? 
some  of  the  lakes  but  none  giv(*s  an  adequate*  idea 
<^i  their  number.  They  are  most  numerous  in  two 
iH'lts  :  one  extending  fi-om  .Steulx»ii  county  to  Ful- 
ton, the  other  from  St.  Joseph  to  Tijike.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  glacial  map  of  Indiana-"  shows 
that  thi'so  lake  belts  coincide  with  the  givat  inter- 
lobate  moraines  foriiied  between  the  Michigan, 
Sa^^inaw  and  Krie  ice  1(»Ik»s.  Tlure  !ir»  wtv  few 
lakes  outside  the  area  of  inlluence  of  the  Saginaw 
ice.  The  Indiana  lakes  are  a  part  of  the  great 
moraiiiir*  lake  belt  which  extemls  from  dxite  0>d 
to  l>:ikt>ta,  and  in  no  jiortion  of  that  l>elt  are  the 
lakes  m(»re  numerous  and  characteristic.  Sleuix*n 
county,  alone,  contains  inori'  than  one  hundn^d, 
and  the  whole  number  in  th(?  state  cannot  Ik?  less 
than  one  thousand. 

^ ///.':.-<///Vi;//i,/,.—( ;lacial  lakes  an*  of  two  classes: 
( 1  :■  r««/.-  hnslns  formed  wholly  or  partially  by  glacial 
erosion  ;  i  li  i  tlri/t  fumiii.t  formed  by  the  irregular  de- 
l)osit  of  drift.  The  fonner  are  very  numerous  in 
Canada,  New  Kngland,  Scothuul,  Sweden,  Kinhind 
and  regions  of  ice  accunnilation  generally.  The 
hitter  are  characteristic  of  regions  of  ice  destruc- 
tion and  drift  deposition,  as  the  North  (.'entral 
States,  and  north  <iennany  and  Kussia.  No  gla- 
cial i-i:*k  hasin  occurs  in  Indiana,  and  undermost 
i»I  our  lakes  tlu*  drift  is  prol)ably  not  less  than  one 
buiuire<l  ie»-t  dor]}.    They  all  belong  to  the  class 
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which  Davis  t  has  called  lakes  of  itfuttmrtinn,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  basins  formed  by  construction  or 
destniction.  In  general,  they  may  Ix*  said  to  be 
due  to  the  irregular  deposit  of  glacial  drift ;  the 
hollows  or  iMisins  l)eing  the  counterparts  and  com- 
plements of  the  hills  and  knobs  characteristic  of 
terminal  moraines. 

Penck*  divides  morainic  lakes  into  three  class- 
es:  (1)  Kound,  cauldron-shaped  basins,  known 
in  this  country  as  htth-hnt^s,  or  *' potash  kettles." 
many  of  which  are  dry.  ('2)  Long,  narrow  chan- 
nels containing  shallows  and  deeps  like  tlie  1x>d8 
of  rivers,  which  thev  evidentlv  once  were.  (3) 
Basins  which  are  branched,  lol^d  or  otherwise  ir- 
regular, often  extremely  so,  and  whose  bottom 
topography  is  undulating  like  the  surface  of  the 
land  around  them.  To  tliese  might  be  added 
luisins  of  complex  origin  which  combine  some  of 
the  characters  of  the  three  class<^s. 

Sizr. — Morainic  lakes  an.*  always  small,  the  area 
of  tlie  majr)rity  being  less  than  one-fourth  of  a 
sciuare  mile.  The  largest  in  Indiana  has  an  area  of 
a  little  over  five  and  one-half  square  miles,  while  the 
Mauersee,  in  East  Prussia  has  an  an*a  of  thirty- 
five  .square  miles,  divided,  however,  into  six  basins, 
and  a  maximum  depth  of  1  '1'^  feet.  The  depth  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  a  little  over  1(K)  feet,  which,  in 
s«»me  small  lakes,  makes  the  slope  about  as  steep 
as  the  material  will  lie. 

Kttth-hnI,  hdrs. — One  of  the  finest  six'ciinens  of 
a  lake  witli  a  single,  symmetrical,  keltle-shap«*d 
basin  is  t  iage  Lake  in  Mill  <  irovt*  t-ownsliip,  Steubt^n 
county.  (See  map.  J  It  is  about  one  mile  by  three 
quart<»rs  in  <liameter,  and  surnmnded  by  high  Siind 
bluffs.  The  slojK.*  of  the  bottom  is  quite  uniform 
from  every  side,  and  a  large  an'a  in  the  center  is 
over  fifty  feet  in  depth,  with  a  maxiuiimi  of 
s<'venty  feet.  Clear  or  I'retty  Lake,  in  Milford 
township.  La<ir.inge  county,  is  alx^nl  tlie  same 
size  as  Oage,  and  itsS  basin,  nearly  circular  in  out- 
hne,  fiirins  a  perfect  washix>wl  eighty  teet  deep  in 
the  center,  gradually  shallowing  lo  about  sixty 
feet  toward  the  shore  in  all  ilireclions,  then  rising 
rapidly  to  a  wide,  shallow  rim  all  aroinid.  Blue 
Kiver  Lake,  in  Smith  township.  Whitley  county, 
lH.*longs  lo  the  .siuie  class  l)Ut  is  larger  and  less 
deep. 

Clear  Lake  in  Clear  Lake  towuf-hip,  Steuben 
county,  is  a  double.  «»r  perhaps  triple,  kettle-lu»le, 
divided  by  a  ridge  which  rises  l«»  six  fert  b«.*lo\v 
the  surface.  'See  map.)  Its  area  is  l.ls  s<|uare 
miles.  The  south  basin  i.s  n'gular  in  outline,  a 
mile  and  a  ipiarter  long  by  half  a  mile  wide.  Then* 
is  a  coast    shelf  of   shallow    water,    fmm    which 


ll'nx <linj,'«s  li()>>toii  Soiioty  ni' NjUu.'m!  Hi^tiny.  X'ul.  X>^.. 
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the  bottom   falls  away  rapidly,  the  slope  being 
in  several  places  as  much  as  one  foot  in  two,  or 
at  an  angle  of  mon.'   than   twenty  degrees.    At 
one  place  the  depth  increases  in  ten  boat-lengths 
from  six  to  ninety  feet.     A  large  portion  of  the 
central  area  is  below  sixty  feet,  and  the  line  of 
great<»0t  depth  varies  between  seventy  and  one 
hundred  feet.    The  water  is  very  clear,  and  re- 
ported by  divers  to  be  very  cold  in  some  places  at 
the  bottom.    Over  these  areas  ice  seldom  forms, 
and  they  probably  indicate  the  position  of  copious 
sub-lacustrine  springs.    To  this  class  also  belongs 
some  members  of  an  interesting  group  of  lakes  in 
John^?on  township,  IjaCrrange  county.    Two  of  the 
group,  Atwood  and  AVitraer,  are  situated  within  a 
terminal  moraine  of  the  Saginaw  glacier,  and  are 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  but  are  quite  shallow. 
The  others  am  in  a  level  intermorainic  interval. 
Third  T^ike'is  an  irregular  hole  of  perhaps  300 
acres  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  marsh.    A  depth 
of  ninety-six  feet  was  found  within  twenty  rods  of 
the  inlet,   and  no  water  beyond  was  found  less 
than  seventy-live  feet   deep.      Oliver   and    Olin 
Lakes,  about  tXX)  acres  in  ai-ea,  lie  in  the  same 
lev(»l   interval,  but  not  in  a  marsh.     As  far  as 
.sounded,  they  proved  to  have  a  quite  uniform 
depth  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.     The.se  deep, 
abrupt  and  smooth-bottomed  basins,  not  among 
the  hills,  but  sunk  into  the  level  surface  of  the 
ground  moraine,   upset  the  8uppose<i    rule   that 
lakes  with  low  shores  are  shallow. 

Examples  uf  kettle-hole  lakes  might  lie  cited 
indefinitely.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  mere 
pool  up  to  one  or  two  square  miles.  Dry  kettle- 
lioli'S  far  outnumber  the  lakes,  and  are  of  all  di- 
mensions, fi-om  a  mere  dimple,  saucer  or  s^^ap  dish 
to  a  great  cauldron  or  funnel.  The  writer  has 
seen  in  Western  New  York,  near  the  summit  of  a 
nioniinic  gravel  hill,  a  perfect  funnel  about  two 
anes  in  urea  at  the  top  and  tapering  downwards 
ion  fret  to  u  sharp  point.  On  account  of  the  por- 
ous nnture  of  the  soil  it  never  retains,  even  tem- 
ponirily,  a  pool  of  water,  If  a  kettle-hole  sinks 
info  tin'  clayey  ground  moraine  oris  lined  with 
an  iiMpi'nneable  clay  deposit,  as  a  cistern  is  lined 
w  ith  mortar,  it  will  usually  be  filled  with  water  up 
to  the  It'vel  of  the  lowest  point  in  its  rim,  and  if  the 
r:iin-fall  exceeds  evaporation,  will  have  an  outlet. 
1  f  it  ^i ri  ks  into  simd  or  gnivel  below  the  level  of  per- 
manent ground  water,  it  is  like  a  well,  and  will 
hold  water  up  to  that  level,  but  will  not  overflow. 
TlM.*c«'U'bi-ated  and  marvelonsly  beautiful  Walden 
Pom  I  in  Concord,  Massachuseits,  rendered  famous 
l»y  Thon'au  and  Emerson,  is  a  kettle-hole  lake  in 
a  jrlacial  >and  plain,  sixty-fiveacivs  in  area,  UK.)  foot 
'.l«'«'p.  and  without  visible  inlet  or  outlet. 

o,;//;,y.— The  precise*  m(xie  01  formation  of  kettle- 


holes  was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle  until  observa- 
tions of  existing  glaciers  revealed  the  process. 
During  a  period  of  glacial  retreat  the  ice  near  the 
margin  is  stagnant  and  covered  with  debris  to  a 
considerable  depth.  Large  masses  of  ice  become 
detaclied  from  the  main  mass  and,  buried  in  drift, 
are  left  to  melt.  As  they  slowly  disappear  the 
drift  material  caves  in  over  the  vacant  space  and 
only  a  hole  remains,  it>s  depth,  dimensions  and 
elope  depending  upon  the  thickness  and  br(>adth 
of  the  ice  block  and  the  charact<.»r  and  quantity  of 
the  moraine  material.  Kettle-holes,  both  dry  and 
water-holding,  are  among  the  most  characteristic 
and  easily  recognized  features  of  t<»nninal  mo- 
raines. 

nmunt'l     Ltth'A. — Terminal     moraines    contain 
many  long,  narrow  lakes,  which  occupy  valleys 
generally  much  too  large  for  them,  and  have  un- 
even bottoms  with   alternating  deeps  and  shal- 
lows like  old  river  beds.    During  the  recess ioji  of 
a  glacier  large  volumes  of  wattT  flow  away  from 
the  ice  front  and  carve  deep  channels  for  them- 
selves in  the  loose  moraine  uiaterial.     After  the 
disappearanci^  of  the  ice  these  channels  are  aban- 
doned,  or,  being  supplied  only  by  rainfall,  the 
volume  of  the  stream  is  greatly  diminished.    They 
partially  fill  up  with  sediment,  and  come  to  l>e 
occupied  by  marshes  or  shallow  lakes,  threaded 
and  connected  bj'  an   insignificant   stream.     As 
has  been  elsewhere  not<*d,*  the  Saginaw  ic<*  lobe 
withdrew  from  Indiana  while  the  Erie  lobe  still 
occupied  the  northeastern  portion  in  considerable 
8tn>ngth  ;  and  the  whole  northwestern  slope  of  the 
joint  interlobate  moraine  in  Steuben  and  Noble 
counties  is  furrowed  with  glacial  drainage  channels. 
In  Steuben  county  several  transverse  valleys  cut 
entirely  through  this   moraine  and   carry   wati^r 
from  the  interval  on  the  Erie  side  into  the  Lake 
Michigan  basin.     They  are  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  in 
width  and  loO  feet  deep,  and  each  contains  a  chain 
of  lakes  strung  upon  the  thread  of  a  .small  stream. 
The  larg<T  lakes  of  these  chains  are  mostly  of 
complex  structure  and  origin,  but  many  oi  them 
are  typical  channel  lakes.     The  long,  shallow  arm 
or  neck  of  OooktMl  Lake  in  Pleasiint township^ see 
map )  is  a  perfect  example  of  this  kind.     Ixmg  and 
(iolden  lakes  of  the  Pigfon  river  chain  in  Steuben 
township  are  each  more  than  a  mile  long  and 
scarcelv  one  fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  middle 
depth   varying  from    twenty-five    to    forty    feet. 
From  Hogback  I^ike,  the  next  below  in  this  chain, 
a  similar  vallev  trends  northward  five  miles  to 
<  iage  I^ake  of  the  Concord  Cri'ek  chain.    This,  too, 
was  once  an  important  drainage  line,  but  a  num- 
ber of  sand  and  gravel  ridges  a  few  rods  wide  and 
thirty  feet  high,  resembling  a  railroad  embank- 
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ment  or  fill,  have  been  in  some  way  thrown  across 
the  valley,  and  ponded  between  them  are  half  a 
dozen  shallow  pools,  without  outlet.  A  similar 
phenomenon  is  presented  by  the  valley  of  Tx>ng 
Lakes  in  York  township,  Noble  county.  Long 
lake  in  Milford  township,  Jjaiirange  county,  two 
miles  long  and  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  prob- 
ably belongs  to  this  class,  but  is  of  unusual  depth — 
forty-five  to  eighty  feet.  Shriner's  and  Cedar  lakes 
in  Thorn  C.'rt^k  township,  Whitley  county,  occupy 
two  narrow,  parallel  valleys,  separated  by  a  ridge 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Shriner's  is 
straight  and  symmetrical,  one  mile  by  one  fourth, 
its  middle  depth  increasing  from  forty  feet  at  the 
foot  to  over  seventy  near  the  head.  Cedar  is  much 
more  irregular  in  outline  and  bottom,  and  is 
divided  by  shallows  into  two  basins,  of  which  the 
upper  is  nearly  eighty  feet  deep.  Kound  Lake, 
IGO  acres  in  an«a,  and  sixty  feet  deep,  connected 
with  Cedar  bv  a  narrow  channel  and  at  the  same 
water  level,  is  probably  a  kettle-hole. 

Irmjuhir  Laku* — Lakes  of  lobed,  irregular  and 
complex  form  and  outline,  are  numerous.  They 
may  have  been  formed  simply  by  the  irregular, 
tunmltuou.s  dumping  or  heaping  up  of  drift,  but 
many  are  probably  of  complex  origin,  including 
within  one  connected  area  kettle-holes,  old  river 
channoln  and  basins  due  neither  to  the  melting  of 
detached  ice  lilocks,  nor  to  stream  erosion.  No 
better  example  exists  in  the  world  than  James 
Lake,  in  Pleasant  and  Jamestown  townships, 
Steuben  county.  (See  map. )  It  consists  of  five  dis- 
tinct basins,  with  a  total  length  of  five  miles  and  an . 
area  of  2.21  scjuare  miles.  The  southern  and  larg- 
est basin  is  one  mile  by  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  with 
very  irregular  shores  and  bottom.  Three  small 
islands  stud  its  surface,  and  at  another  point  a 
mound  in  the  bottom  rises  to  within  eight  feet  of 
the  surface.  The  depths  between  vary  from  thhly 
to  sixty-five  feet.  UjKm  the  east  side  the  shores 
ar(»  abrupt  and  the  hills  rise  steeply  to  a  height  of 
one  huiidre*!  to  two  hundred  feet.  Bold  promon- 
tories, sequestered  coves  ancl  precipitous  bluffs 
^ive  it  a  hijrhly  picturesque  ehanieter.  The  sec- 
ond basin  is  more  regular,  with  a  length  of  (»ne 
mile  and  a  maximum  width  of  half  a  mile.  The 
east  slmre  continues  to  be  high  and  steep,  and 
onlv  a  few  rods  from  it  sixty  feet  of  water  can  be 
found.  The  maximum  depth  is  eighty  feet. 
Northward  it  narrow.*?  to  a  strait  with  only  two 
feet  of  water,  opening  into  the  third  basin,  which 
in  ^-Impr,  size  and  depth,'  clo.^ely  resembles  the 
sfcond  ba.vin.  Kagle  Island,  a  high  peak  rising 
abrupt  ly  fr(  im  the  water  near  the  north  end,  is  now 
joined  t**  the  mainland  by  a  marsh.  A  few  rods 
off  i{<  west  sh«)re  the  deepest  sounding  in  the  lake 

was  i]iade,  ei;:hty-eeven  feet.    A  narrow  passage 


leads  to  the  fourth  basin,  which  is  continuous  to 
the  east  with  a  valley,  which  cutfl  c<»mpletely 
through  the  moraine  and  contains  numerous  small 
lakes,  surrounded  by  extensive  marshes.  Its  depth 
varies  from  thirty  to  fifty -five  feet.  This  basin  is 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  r>eer  island,  similar  to 

• 

Eagle,  and  a  bar  thickly  overgrown  with  iiishes. 
The  lake  seems  to  end  here,  but  if  one  pushes 
through  the  rushes,  he  emerges  into  the  fifth 
basin,  lanier  than  the  fourth  ami  about  the  same 
depth.  The  valley  continues  northward  several 
miles  into  Michigan,  and  contains  Lake  George^ 
as  lai^  as  the  southern  basin  of  James,  besides 
many  small  pools.  These  are  drained  by  Crooked 
Creek,  which  again  emerges  from  James  Lake  on 
the  west  side  of  the  second  basin,  and  in  less  than 
half  a  mile  empties  into  Jimerson  Lake.  The 
whole  connected  si^ries  of  basins  seems  to  occupy 
three  valleys,  which  were  important  lines  of  pla- 
cial  drainage  ;  one  from  the  southeast  through  the 
first  and  second  basins  of  James  and  Jimerson^ 
one  from  the  north  through  George  and  the  fifth, 
fourth  and  third  basins  of  .Tames,  and  one  from 
the  east  into  the  fourth  basin.  Thi'  space  be- 
twt»en  the  east  and  southeast  valleys,  «»ccupied  on 
the  map  by  the  label,  contains  the  highest,  most 
precipitous  and  irregular  group  of  moniinic  knobs 
in  Indiana — rising  at  one  point  to  1,2(X)  feet  above 
tide.  The  level  of  Jaines  I^ke  is  about  1 ,00()  feet. 
The  whole  region  is  as  nearly  Alpine  in  character 
as  moraine  topography  can  be,  and  though  Alpine 
only  in  miniature,  it  presents  a  surprising  variety 
of  scenerv,  which  rivals  manv  m«)re  famous  local- 
ities. 

Among  the  morainic  lakes  of  Indiana,  James  Lake 
is  surpassed  in  size  only  by  Turkey  Lake  in 
Kosciusko  county,  which  has  recently  been  thor- 
oughly surveyed  by  Messrs.  Juday  iN:  Kidgley,  of 
the  Indiana  Vniversity  lUological  Station,  A  re- 
port of  their  survey  appears  in  the  pnxjeedings 
of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science  for  18V>5,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  map  herewith  re- 
produced, and  for  the  following  interesting  data. 
The  map  tells  its  own  story  better  than  words  can. 
Turkey  I^ike  is  made  up  of  two  parts  connected 
by  a  channcrl  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and 
fnjm  one  to  five  feet  deep.  The  part  nurth  of  the 
channel,  known  as  Syracuse  I^ke,  includes  an 
area  of  threc-quarter.s  of  a  square  mile ;  has  an 
average  depth  of  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  and  a 
,  maximum  of  thirty  feet.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  imiin  lake  is  about  four  miles  and  its  greatest 
width  one  and  a  half  miles.  The  entire  shore 
line  is  lx»tween  twenty  and  twenty-une  miles  in 
length,  and  the  area  a  little  more  than  five  and 
a  half  square  miles.  The  average  depth  is 
computed  to  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
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two  feet;  the  greatest  depth  is  sixty-nine  feet. 
An  examination  of  the  contour  lines  of  the  map 
shows  that  very  mnch  of  it,  an  area  computed  to 
be  three  and  a  quarter  square  miles,  is  less  than 
ten  feet  deep.  If  the  level  «of  the  lake  were 
lowered  thirty  feet  the  area  would  be  reduced  to 
one  and  fifteen-hundred ths  square  miles,  and 
would  consist  of  four  bodies  of  water  connected 
by  channels  from  100  to  200  feet  wide  and  less 
than  ten  feet  deep.  These  would  be :  ( 1 )  A 
small  area  in  Crow's  Bay  with  a  maximum  depth 
of  nineteen  feet ;  (2)  about  one-half  of  Jarrett's 
Bay  with  a  maximum  depth  of  thirty-eight  feet ; 
( 3)  the  main  body  of  the  lake,  its  width  decreased 
almost  one-half,  and  its  maximum  depth  being 
thirty-six  feet ;  (4)  a  small  area  toward  the  west 
end  with  a  maximum  depth  of  thirty-three  feet. 
Lower  the  level  of  the  lake  forty  feet  and  these 
four  bodies  of  water  would  be  separate  lakes. 
**  The  similarity  of  the  lake  bottom  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,**  remarks  Professor  Ji^igenmann, 
^' which  seems  to  have  been  little  changed  by 
erosion,  makes  it  quite  certain  that  the  lake  basin 
is  due  to  the  irregular  dumping  in  a  terminal 
moraine,  parts  of  it  containing  deeper  kettle-holes.  ** 
Many  interesting  data  in  regard  to  shores,  beaches, 
outflow,  evaporation,  temperature,  ice,  etc.,  may  b^ 
found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Ridgley  before  cited. 
Liff  HiMorif. — Of  all  the  varied  features  now 
presented  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  there  are 
])robably  none  whose  essential  characteristics  are 
more  obvious,  whose  life  histories  are  more  easy 
to  read  than  those  of  the  morainic  lakes.  They  are 
all  geologically  young,  those  of  Indiana  being  con- 
fined to  the  very  latest  moraines  of  the  glacial 
period.  They  are  mere  babes  bom  yesterday,  and 
destined  to  die  to-morrow.  During  the  period  of 
glacial  melting  it  seems  certain  that  all  existing 
valleys,  except  drainage  lines  of  rather  steep  slope, 
would  tend  to  be  filled  up.  At  any  rate,  many 
such  half-filled  valleys  now  exist,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  the  kettle-holes  and  basins  have 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution  in  depth.  As 
soon  as  the  surface  became  subject  only  to  the 
wash  of  rainfall  and  was  covered  with  forest, 
general  erosion  and  removal  of  material  from  the 
slopes  into  the  hollows  was  greatly  diminished, 
and  at  present  the  results  of  these  processes  are 
pnicti(aliy  nothing.  The  streams  which  now 
empty  into  the  lakes  are  few  and  small,  and  the 
qiuuitity  of  sediment  thus  brought  in  is  very 
trifling.  A  recognizable  delta  is  almost  unknown. 
Many  of  the  lakes  are  great  springs  fed  by  inflows 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  evaporation  so  nearly 
balances  the  supply  that  the  outlets  are  small  and 
feeble.  Natural  down-cutting  of  outlets  is  nowhere 
j>erceptible.    The  deposit  of  lime  and  iron  salts 


from  the  overcharged  ground  water  is  probably 
doing  more  to  fill  -up   the    lakes   than  surface 
erosion.    This  phenomenon  is  more  noticeable  in 
some  lakes  than  in  others.    Aquatic  plants  are,  as 
a  rule,  incrusted  with  lime,  and  mussel  shells  and 
pebbles  upon  the  bottom  form  nuclei  for  similar 
deposits  which  soon  render  their  original    torm 
scarcely  recognizable.    The  water  of  some  shallow 
lakes  seems  of  milky  whiteness  on  account  of  the 
deposit  of  marl  on  the  bottom,  and  such  lakes 
look  at  a  distance  like  silver  coins  or  platters  laid 
down  among  the  hills. 

Another  very  eflScient  agent  tending  toward  the 
extinction  of  these  lakes  is  man  himself.  In  the 
case  of  small  and  shallow  lakes,  artificial  drain- 
age has  often  resulted  in  their  complete  destruc- 
tion, while  the  areas  of  large  shallow  ones  have 
been  reduced  one-half  or  more. 

A  third  agency  more  effective  than  all  others  for 
the  obliteration  of  morainic  lakes  is  the  growth  of 
aquatic  vegetation.  The  character  and  extent  of 
this  growth  depends  somewhat  upon  the  depth  of 
the  lake  and  the  slope  of  the  shores,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  In  this  respect 
lakes  may  be  divided  into  three  tjlasses — lime  lakes, 
sand  lakes  and  peat  lakes.  In  lime  lakes  the  bot- 
tom is  comx)osed  of  marl  and  all  vegetation  is  very 
scanty  and  stunted.  This  is  true  to  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  lakes  with  sandy  bottoms.  But  a 
large  majority  of  the  lake-beds  are  covered  with  a 
black,  tenacious  mud  which  furnishes  the  soil  for 
a  luxuriant  gro^i.h  of  aquatic  plants  wherever  the 
requisite  shallowness  and  stillness  of  water  |)er- 
mit.  Small  lakes  are  often  surrounded  by  a  bor- 
der of  dense  vegetation  which  extends  out  as  far 
as  the  line  of  about  twelve  feet  in  depth.  In  the 
large  lakes  this  occurs  only  upon  the  west  side, 
even  when  the  conditions  of  soil  and  depth  appear 
equally  favorable  uj)on  the  east  side.  This  is  due 
to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  which  create  too 
much  w^ave  disturbance  along  east  shores  for  the 
accumulation  of  peat.  The  lakes  are  literally  be- 
ing filled  with  solidified  air,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
solid  material  which  composes  the  plants  being' 
absorbed  from  the  gaseous  ocean  above  and  con- 
signed to  the  watery  depths  below.  The  maps  of 
Steuben  county  show  in  Fremont  township  Cedar 
Lake  as  being  a  mile  in  diameter.  In  fact  there  is 
no  lake  there.  Some  of  the  water  has  been  drawn 
off  by  artificial  drainage,  and  the  remainder  is 
now  covered  by  a  floating,  quaking  bog,  with  a 
few  open  lagoons.  This  lake  has  been  buried 
alive  by  a  growth  of  jxjat,  and  that  there  are 
many  such  in  Indiana,  the  railroad  companies 
which  have  tried  to  lay  a  track  across  them  have 
found  to  their  cost.  Extinct  lakes  are  more  numer- 
ous than  living  ones,  and  their  l)eds  are  marked 
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by  >K)g8  or  meadows  underlain  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  of  inuck.  The  process  is  slow  if  measured  by 
the  years  of  a  man's  life  :  perhaps  the  peat  bed  ex- 
tends into  the  lake  only  a  few  feet  in  a  century.  The 
prei^ent  dominant  race  of  men  may  pass  away  and 
leave  these  lakes  still  lying  like  bright  jewels 
among  the  hilln  ;  but  everyone  is  doomed  to  final 

extinction. 

"  Tlio  hillhare  shadows  aiifl  thoy  How 

From  form  to  form,  ami  nothing  stHlld^ : 
Tlicy  molt  liki>  mist,  the  Mtlid  IuikI^. 

Liko  floiids  tlu'V  !«linpf  thonisi'hvH  and  tio  " 

iiut  of  all  features  of  the  landscape,  lakes  are  the 
most  ephemeral.  As  long  as  they  remain  they 
will  continue  to  contribut«  to  the  wrvice  and  de- 
light nf  man.  They  fed  the  savage  with  fish,  but 
they  feed  the  more  highly  developed  man  with 
l)eautv,  and  afford  meant»  for  that  relaxation  and 
healthful  pleasure  which  the  conditions  of  modern 
life  <lemand.  The  time  may  come  when  the  lakes 
of  northern  Indiana  will  be  the  most  valuable 
property  of  the  region,  and  means  will  be  sought 
for  presr»rving,  iiiiiit^'ad  of  destroying  them.  Ik»- 
tween  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  there  is  no 
moi-e  beautiful  tract  of  country.  At  present  com- 
paratively few  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  ai-e  aware 
of  its  attractions  ;  but  it  cannot  long  remain  in  ob- 
scurity. Among  itH  hills  and  lakes  thousands  of 
the  coming  genemtion  will  find  their  smnmer 
honio.«.'- 

SCIKNCE   IN  THE  TEACHING  OF   KNOLISII. 

XX. 

COMPOSITION. 

TlIK  Tllon.JHT  SlUK  OF  COMTOSITION  AV«HIK. 

Too  much  rare  can  not  be  taken  in  nelecting  the 
material  which  the  child  is  to  construct  into  a 
coinpoj^itiim.  In  tlie  elementary  stiiges  of  the 
work,  nmch  time  must  be  given  to  the  ])reparation 
of  the  material  lK»fore  the  child  is  a,«ked  to  write. 
I'nder  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  chihl  must 
be  led  to  l<x)k  at  the  idea  about  which  he  is  to 
write,  from  many  points  of  view  ;  he  should  ana- 
lyze it ;  organize  the  thought  around  a  purpose; 
and  this  will  lead  hinit-o  see  that  he  can  deal  with 
thi.s  material  with  different  puri)ose8  in  mind,  or 
that  he  may  have  a  choice  of  i)ui*pose8  in  writing 
about  :inv  idea. 

PlKPoSK. 

TIr*  idea  t)l  pnrj)Ose  in  discourse  is  a  very  im- 
portjint  one,  and  it  is  one  which,  in  my  judgment, 
IS  v«Ty  much  misunder.stood  and  abused.  An 
author  dnesn't  stall  out  with  a  bundle  of  purposes 
undtT  lii.-i  ariM  an<l  look  for  embo<lim(;nts  for  them. 
We  sniiietimcH  sp<*ak  of  purpose  as  if  we  thought 
the  author  went  about  Imniened  with  purposes. 

A  iii'df  il't.tili  «l  ilioi-rii-iion  of  tl)*-M'  liiki's  may  In- foiiii<1 
in  tin   :TiIi  ami  Isth   KfiKirt- <il   the  Indiana  Slate  l^i'olo^i.ot. 


and,  now  and  then,  as  he  came  in  contact  with 
something  which  would  serve  as  an  embodiment  for 
one  of  his  purposes,  he  stopped  and  went  through 
some  such  mental  solilociuy  as  the  following : 
"  Hold  on  here  a  moment!  I  see  here  the  first  blue- 
bird of  the  spring.  I  think  I  have  a  purpose  here 
under  my  arm  which  will  just  fit  this  embodi- 
ment." He  then  finds  the  purp<ise  which  jii?t  suite 
the  embodiment,  and  behold !  a  wonderful  poem 
entitled,    ''The   First  Blue-bird  of  the  Spring!" 

The  author  does  not  write  literature  in  the  way 
indicated  above.  That  would  make  it  formal  and 
mechanical — the  work  of  an  artisan  and  not  that 
of  an  artist.  The  gn?at  writer  of  literature  is  an 
artist,  not  a  mechanir.  He  is  a  genius,  a  seer,  an 
intuitive  thinker.  He  does  not  think  of  pnrpoee?. 
He  sings  becausKJ  he  can  not  help  it ;  it  is  the  nat- 
ural and  s];)ontaneous  outpouring  of  his  life  ;  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned  there  is  no  more  purx)0!fe  in  it 
than  there  is  in  the  song  of  the  mocking-binl,  or 
in  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  or  in  ihe  sighing  of 
the  wind.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  iH>etry  we 
have  in  the  English  language  was  written  merely 
for  monev,  so  that  if  we  should  sav  that  the  author 
had  a  purpose,  we  should  have  to  say  that  it  was 
to  obtain  money.  A  good  examj>le  of  thin  would 
be  the  poetry  of  the  Knglish  poet,  Green,  who 
wrote  the  most  bi.»autiful  lyrics,  i)erhaps.  that  the 
English  tongue  has  produced,  imly  to  obtain  uioney 
with  which  to  feast  and  carouse  with  his  associ- 
ates, and  who  was  finally  killed,  quit<^  early  in  life, 
in  a  drunken  brawl,  in  a  drink ing-hou^5e  of  the 
lowest  kind. 

The  true  artist,  then,  does  not  strive  for  effects  ; 
he  writes  as  the  wind  blows,  as  the  bird  .'^ings  :  he 
is  impelled  to  it  :  it  is  the  natural  expression  of 
himself ;  the  rules  of  his  art  are  not  known  to 
himself;  these  rules  are  so  nmch  a  part  of  him 
that  he  does  not  know  that  thev  exis^t  and  that  he 
is  complying  with  them.  What  has  been  .<aid  so 
far  doe.s  not  apply  to  the  writer  of  ilidactic  and 
ethical  discourse*,  to  writers  of  text-books,  for  ox- 
am])le.     1  have  Ixren  sjunikiug  only  of  artists. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  everv  selection  of  lit- 
erature  that  is  worth v  the  name  does  embody  a 
purpose.  This  is  also  true  of  diilac^tic  and  ethical 
litenitiire.  Whether  the  artist  is  ronscious  of  it  or 
not,  he  does  eml)ody  in  every  sole»'tiun  a  purpose 
— must  do  so  or  it  w«>uhi  not  be  a  selection.  It 
would  be  just  as  impossible  for  the  poet  to  write 
litenituR*  without  embodying;  a  ]>urpose  in  it,  as  it 
would  for  the  cabinet  maker  to  make  a  table  with- 
out embodying  a  purpose  in  it.  If  the  cabinet 
maker  did  not  embody  a  purpi>so  in  his  table,  he 
would  Ik*  likely  to  jrei  parts  <»f  the  chair  into  it. 
If  one  should  take  parts  of  Wordswortlrs  *' Excur- 
sion.'*  shake.<peare's  "Merchant  (»f  Venice,**  and 
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(Tray's  '*Klegy  in  a  Country  Church- Yard/'  and 
mix  them  together  promiscuously  he  would  not 
have  a  \ycyem.    Why  ?    The  parts  are  all  artistic 
but  they  do  not  belong  together ;  the  production 
hafl  no  meaning  in  it ;  it  is  not  unified,  because  it 
does  not  embody  a  literary  purpose.    Perhaps  the 
poet,  is  not  conscious  of  the  purpose  which  he  em- 
bodies in  his  production  ;  certainly  he  does  not  go 
to  work  with  the  intention  of  putting  a  purpose 
into  his  production,  but  the  purpose  is  there — must 
be  there  or  the  selection  would  not  hang  together. 
Here  is  a  school-yard.    Leading  down  from  the 
front  entrance  is  a  walk.    The  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  which  has  lately  fallen.    All  around 
the  yard,  in  different  parts,  the  footprints  of  a  man 
are  to  be  seen,  but  there  are  none  on  the  walk. 
But  do  you  think  a  man  was  walking  about  the 
yard?    Yes,  for  here  are  his  footprints.    Do  you 
not  tliink  he  was  unconscious?    Perhaps  he  was. 
It  niav  be  he  was  drunk.    Whv  did  he  not  walk 
in  the  path  ?    Perhaps  no  one  can  tell.    What  do 
we  know  about  the  case?    We  simply  know  that 
the  man  has  been  here, — and  here,— and  here, — for 
we  can  see  his  footprints.    So  if  you  ask,  had  the 
author  a  purpose?    Was  he  conscious  of  it?    1 
answer  that  we  know  as  much  about  it  as  we  do 
about  the  man  in  the  yard — nothing  more.    We 
know  the   purpose  is   there — that  is  all.     The 
author  must  have  put  it  there,  but  whether  he  did 
it  consciously  or  unconsciously ;  whether  he  did 
it  accidentally  or  on  purpose  ;  whether  he  had  to 
force  himself  to  it  or  was  impelled  to  it  by  his 
genius — these  are  questions  which  we,  perhaps, 
can  not  answer.     Perhaps  the  x>oct,  himself,  could 
not  tell.    The  important  fact,  after  all,  is  that  the 
puri)ose  is  there  ;  it  matters  little  to  us  how  it  got 
there.    For  all  these  reasons  I  prefer  to  speak  of 
the  purpose  "embodied  in  the  selection,"  and  not 
**  the  author's  purjwse." 

Ikit  the  discu.ssion  up  to  this  point  has  really 
very  little  to  do  ^\'♦th  the  teaching  of  composition, 
except  iV)r  the  fact  that  we  use  standard  literature 
iiH  a  mo<l(?l  in  the  work,  and  to  furnisli  the  ma- 
ti-rialfl  for  compositions,  which  requires  that  we 
int<.'r])n't  it.  The  children  in  the  public  schools 
are  not  artissts,  as  a  rule,  nor  are  verv  nianv  of 
them  jipt  ever  to  become  artists  or  geniuses.  It  is 
not  tl»e  function  of  the  public  schfK)ls  to  make 
them  artists,  and  if  t!»ey  ever  lK»come  .*<uch  it  will 
be  when  what  they  learn  in  their  composition 
work  lias  been  made  so  much  a  part  of  themselves 
by  practice  tliat  it  is  a  second  nature  to  them.  We 
niuHt  recognize  the  fact,  I  think,  that  whether  or 
not  we  can  analyze  the  process  ))y  which  the  poet 
writes  poetry,  we  must  see  the  steps  by  which  the 
child  is  to  construct  a  composition ;  whether  the 
poet  is  conscious  or  unconscious  of  the  purpose 


which  he  embodies  in  his  poem,  the  child  nmst 
have  a  conscious  purpose  and  must  organize  his 
thought  around  it.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the 
composition  work  must  be  formal. 

Thus,  we  may  say  that  the  second  step  in  writ- 
ing a  composition  is  to  fix  upon  a  definite  and 
worthy  purpose  to  be  embodied  in  it.  Upon  the 
natui^  of  this  purpose,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  writer  adheres  to  it,  will  depend  in  large 
measure  the  value  of  the  discourse  produced. 
Any  piece  of  discourse  will  produce  a  threefold 
effect  upon  the  mind  :  it  will  give  some  informa- 
tion—an intellectual  effect ;  it  will  arouse  the  feel- 
ing appropriate  to  this  information— an  emotional 
effect ;  there  will  be  an  action  of  will  consequent 
upon  this  information  and  feeling — a  volitional 
effect.  This  threefold  effect  is  unavoidable,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  a  unity  and  not  so 
many  separate  faculties.  But  while  this  is  true, 
any  one  of  these  effects  may  be  the  predominant 
one.  Information  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  means  of  the  composition  for  the  sake  of  the 
information,  or  the  information  may  be  given  for 
the  sake  of  the  emotion  which  it  will  awaken,  or 
it  may  be  given  to  the  end  that  certain  action  of 
will  may  be  brought  about.  So  we  may  say  that 
one  can  write  a  composition  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information  concerning  the  idea  about 
which  he  is  writing ;  or  he  can  write  a  composi- 
tion which  will  awaken  emotion  appropriate  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  idea  which  he  is  present- 
ing ;  or  he  can  present  his  thought  about  the  idea 
he  is  treating  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  i)eople  to  act. 

In  helping  the  child  to  prepare  the  material  for 
his  composition,  the  teacher  can  easily  lead  him 
to  see  these  three  purposes  which  may  be  embod- 
ied in  discourse.  W^hich  one  of  these  purposes  he 
should  choose  would  depend  lai^gely  on  the  nature 
of  the  idea  about  which  he  is  going  to  write.  But 
it  is  not  sufiicient  that  the  child  decide  to  produce 
an  intellectual  effect  or  a  volitional  effect.  This  is 
not  definite  enough.  If  the  composition  is  to  con- 
vey information,  just  what  information  is  to  be 
given  by  it,  for  it  could  scarcely  present  all  phases 
of  the  idea  treated?  If  the  purpose  be  to 
awaken  emotion,  just  what  emotion  is  to  be 
aroused  on  the  contemplation  of  this  idea?  Is  it 
joy,  or  regret,  or  reverence,  or  sympathy  ?  The 
purpose  must  be  definite. 

This  discussion  has  already  indicated,  I  trust, 
the  importance  of  this  idea  of  piirpose  in  compo- 
sition, but  if  I  could  say  anything  more  to  einj)ha- 
size  it,  I  should  be  ^lad  to  do  it.  It  is  the  most 
fundamental  idea  in  discourse  for  two  reasons  :  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  means  of  organizing  the 
thought  which  discoarae  meMnta :  in  the  second 
place,  it  furnia^'  We 
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have  ofteu  asked  children  to  write  au  essay  of 
three  pages  on  "Justice,"  and  then  wondered  that 
they  wrote  such  poor  compositions.  The  reason 
for  t  he  poor  essays  is  evident.  The  children  had  no 
motive  in  writing  ;  their  purpose  wasjbo  get  three 
pages  full.  Of  course  the  essays  would  be  poor, 
with  no  organization  or  continuity  of  thoueht. 

Perhaps  tlie  word  "  purpose,**  as  I  have  used  it 
in  this  article,  is  not  a  good  one  to  express  my 
meaning.  It  does  not  entirely  suit  me,  and  if  any 
one  will  give  me  a  better,  I  shall  be  glad  to  use  it. 
But  1  trust  that  the  meaning  I  w^ish  to  put  into 
the  word  is  clear  to  the  reader.  It  is  the  organ- 
izing or  unifying  idea  in  discourse.  Perhaps  in  the 
terms  of  philosophy,  we  might  call  it  the  first  cause. 

The  value  of  purpose  in  discourse  will  be  indi- 
caXed  further  in  discussing  the  third  point,  or  step, 
in  the  process  of  writing  a  composition  ;  namely, 

The  Means  to  be  Employed  in  Acxomplishing  the 

PURIHWE. 

These  steps  which  are  herein  indicated  are  the 
logiciil  steps  in  writing  a  composition,  not  the 
chronological  steps.  The  whole  process  really 
moves  along  as  one.  When  the  writer  is  thinking 
over  the  idea  about  which  he  is  going  to  write, 
the  purpose  which  he  will  embody  in  his  produc- 
tion dawns  upon  him  at  the  same  time.  When  he 
considers  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
he  will  perhaps  change  his  purpose  to  one  which 
the  means  at  his  command  will  be  better  adapted 
to  accomplish.  But  logically,  when  one  has  de- 
cided upon  the  subject  about  which  he  is  going  to 
write,  and  has  determined  upon  the  purpose  which 
he  will  embody  in  his  composition,  he  attempts 
to  marshal  the  material  with  which  he  is  to  make 
this  purpose  clear. 

Children  begin  in  the  composition  work  with 
the  discourse  forms  of  description  and  narration. 
For  some  reasons  it  is  easier  to  begin  with  descrip- 
tion, and  for  other  reasons,  equally  good  perhaps, 
others  would  begin  with  narration ;  but  whether 
we  take  the  one  or  the  other,  the  child  will  be 
dealing  with  a  particular  or  individual  idea.  The 
question  now  in  this  third  step  is,  what  can  one 
say  about  a  particular  idea,  such  as,  **The  Charter 
Oak,"  "The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,*'  "Pike's 
Peak,"  "The  Washington  Monument,**  etc.,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  understanding  of 
it,  or  awaken  some  emotion  appropriate  to  the 
consideration  of  some  phase  of  it,  or  to  produce 
some  act  of  will?  In  writing  description,  the 
child  will  be  trying  to  set  forth  the  particular  idea 
as  it  exists  in  space,  at  a  given  time,  having  co-ex- 
isting attributes  and  ])art8.  If  the  child  be  writ- 
ing <lescription  on  the  particular  idea,  "The 
Wjishiiigtnn  ^lonument,"  he  should  present  the 
idoii  lis  it  exists  in  space,  at  some  one  time,  and 


having  co-existing  attributes  and  parts.  Now 
what  can  he  say  about  it  in  order  to  do  this  ? 
First,  he  can  give  the  attributes  of  the  monument; 
e.  g.,  height,  form,  color,  cost,  etc.  Second,  he 
can  give  the  parts  of  it ;  e.g.,  base  shaft,  stairway, 
etc.  Third,  he  can  tell  how  it  is  like  other  monu- 
ments or  objects.  Fourth,  he  can  tell  how  it(  dif- 
fers from  other  monuments  or  objects.  When  he 
has  done  all  this,  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  done 
toward  setting  forth  the  idea,  "The  Washington 
Monument.** 

But  as  soon  as  the  child  attempts  to  collect  the 
material  with  which  he  is  to  make  clear  his  pur- 
pose in  writing  on  the  idea  "The  Washington 
Monument,*'  he  sees  that,  no  matter  whatpuipose 
he  may  have  chosen  to  embody  in  his  composi- 
tion, he  would  not  present  all  the  material — attri- 
butes, parts,  etc. — concerning  the  idea,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  it  would  be  impressible  to  do  so  in 
one  composition ;  second,  this  material  would  not 
all  contribute  to  any  one  purpose  which  he  might 
choose.  In  this  wav  the  child  will  see  that  he 
must  make  a  selection  of  attributes  and  parts,  and 
that  since  he  cannot  compare  this  monument  with 
all  other  monuments,  he  must  choose  some  one  or 
two  with  which  he  may  compare  it.  When  he 
begins  to  ask  what  material  he  shall  choose,  he 
will  see  that  he  should  take  attributes  and  parts 
that  are  of  the  nature  best  adapted  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  and  that  he  should  choose  that  monu- 
ment with  which  he  shall  compare  the  idea  which 
he  is  treating,  which  will  best  help  him  to  make 
clear  his  idea.  This  is  the  principle  of  selection 
in  discourse.  The  child  need  not  be  asked  to 
state  this  principle,  he  need  not  even  mention  the 
principle  by  name,  but  he  will  easily  see  the  force 
of  it  and  comply  with  it  in  his  work,  and  this  is 
true  of  all  the  principles  which  he  uses  in  his 
composition  work. 

But,  in  writing  about  any  particular  idea,  one 
would,  in  all  probability,  not  f  resent  all  the  at- 
tributes and  parts  that  are  of  such  nature  as  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose,  because  so  much  material 
would,  in  most  cases,  not  be  reriuired.  Only  so 
many  of  these  attributes  and  parts  would  be  re- 
quired as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
Tliis  gives  us  the  principle  of  completeness  in  dis- 
course. This  principle  requires  ot  the  writer  of 
discourse  that  he  present  as  many  attributes,  etc., 
as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose  and  no 
more. 

One  more  question  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  discourse.  He  has  now  selected  the 
kind  of  attributes  necessary  tc>  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, he  has  decided  how  many  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  now  has  to  find  out  in 
what  order  he  can  present  his  material  so  as  best 
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to  accomplish  his  purpose.  When  he  has  done 
this,  he  has  complied  with  the  principle  of 
method  in  discourse,  which  requires  that  the  au- 
thor present  ^is  material  in  the  best  possible  order 
to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

A  discussion  of  these  points,  such  as  has  just 
been  given,  makes  the  work  seem  mechanical,  but 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  more  a  necessity 
of  the  statement  than  of  the  work.  We  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  child  must  figure  out 
just  the  exact  number  of  attributes  and  parts 
which  he  would  present  in  any  case ;  the  language 
is  relative  here  throughout  the  statement,  and 
the  statement  is  made  specific  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  It  is  in  no  case,  a  matter  of  so  many 
attributes  and  parts,  except  in  a  relative  sense, 
nor  is  it  a  question  of  such  a  kind  of  attributes,  or 
of  Huch  an  arrangement  of  them  in  a  mechanical 
sense ;  but  the  whole  question  is  a  question  of 
satisfying  the  mind  with  regard  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  this  purpose  in  discourse.  This  will  be 
made  more  clear  when,  in  a  later  article,  I  indi- 
cate how  all  these  points  may  be  worked  out  from 

literature. 
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Method  of  Tkachino  Physical   Cul- 
ture. 


••  If  llu"  school  places  ^^miiRKtics  in  Uh  course  of  xtudy  it 
l>iu  obeys  thu  dictates  of  nature,  the  tirst  law  of  which  is 
the  unifonn  development  of  the  whole  human  being." 

--MorUz  Schemer. 

After  having  arranged  the  pupils  for  physical 
exercises,  they  must  be  drilled  in  marching  and 
calit<thenics,  for  these  are  mainly  instrumental  in 
arousing  in  the  pupil  his  sleeping  physical  abili- 
ties, and  after  a  thorough  drill  in  these  exercises, 
the  instruction  in  more  advanced  work  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  pupil's  physical  education  may 
bt*gin. 

The  pedagogical  requirement  that  one  shall  ad- 
vance from  the  known  to  the  unknown  can  con- 
sequently be  fully  met  in  physical  training.  The 
progress  in  gymnastic  instruction  depends  entirely 
upon  the  stage  of  physical  training  which  the 
pupils  have  reached.  With  beginners  one  will 
move  forward  quite  slowly,  the  successive  exercises 
will  be  very  simple,  and  their  resemblance  to  one 
another  will  be  close. 

In  instructing  we  only  select  certain  gymnastic 
exercises,  beginning  with  this  or  that  one,  and 
practice  them  as  they  are  known  to  the  pupil, 
(iradually  the  instruction  adds  to  it  another  coordi- 
nate activity,  and  adds  new  features  to,  or  aims  to, 
parts  of  the  whole  exercise  and  practices  these 
separately. 

All  exercises  should  gradually  grow  more  diffi- 
•cult,  and   the  older  and  further   advanced  the 


pupils  are,  the  more  exact,  prompt  and  graceful 
the  performance  of  every  exercise  is  expected  from 
them. 

Many  pupils  easily  follow  the  strong  influence 
which  the  object  lesson  exercises  over  them  ; 
others,  however,  need  besides  this  a  careful  ex- 
planation of  the  exercise  itself.  The  desired  exvr- 
cise  must  be  shown  before  it  is  executed  bv  the 
pupils,  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  will 
obtain  a  clear  picture  of  it  in  the  quickest  and 
surest  manner. 

Should  a  single  view  fail  to  make  the  exercise 
sufficiently  plain,  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
a  second.  All  monotony  in  the  work  of  the  pupil 
must  be  avoided,  and  this  can  be  done  when  the 
exercises  vary. 

In  the  school-hours  of  one  day,  or  even  of  one 
week,  there  is  no  need  that  all  the  pupil's  powers 
be  equallv  exercised,  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  symmetrical  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  mind  can  be  accomplished  ;  just  as  little  nec- 
essary is  it,  and,  indeed  quite  impossible,  to  exer- 
cise in  one  lesson  all  the  powers  and  capabilities 
of  movement  that  the  body  possesses.  It  is  suili- 
cient  if  this  has  been  done  after  a  long  series  of 
lessons,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  more  extended 
period  of  time,  one  year  for  example,  all  the  phys- 
ical faculties  have  received  equal  attention  and 
made  equal  improvement. 

The  instruction  must  be  quick  and  inten?sting, 
and  the  exercises  be  ijerformed  with  life,  effort 
and  precision. 

Do  not  neglect  the  daily  practice  and  depend 
upon  the  occasional  exercises.  Penuit  no  work  in 
faulty  position. 

If  necessary,  one  of  the  l)est  pupils  may  Ije 
called  forward  to  perform  the  exerc»ises  before  the 
class,  after  the  teacher's  command. 

As  the  attitude  of  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the 
position  of  the  body,  let  the  pupils  ^//,  t^tnm]  and 
milk  erect. 

Bad  air  in  the  school-room  hastens  fatigue. 
How  often  pupils  are  called  stupid  and  punished, 
simply  because  they  are  compelled  to  bn^athe 
impure  air ! 

Always  conduct  **physical  exercises"  in  pure  air. 

Short,  vigorous  exercises  should  be  given  pui)ils 
whenever  long  tasks  or  other  influences  have 
dulled  their  powers. 

All  motions,  except  head  and  trunk  movements, 
should  be  executed  precisely. 

Dr.  Fred  Strass  writes  : 

*^  Phif3*inil  culture  jntiait  Ik'  combiut'(J  vitlt  tin  <tthtr 
branches  of  cthicatunx  an  a  trhtJfy  if  our  }/<mth  is  tn  rr- 
O^irr  n  uniform  uuntalj  }ihyi^irnl  and  uuwal  nlucatuui, 
tlw  foundation  of  the  ittatr^n  urJfart',^ 
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PRIMART  WORK. 


Asked  axi>  Axsweukd. 


F-^'    '^  \^    ^    ^    *-\'    '    ^-p— ;— ;— S-F — ■'-^ 

Pray  InW     me,    lit  -  tie     rose  ■  bud,  Now  |»ri  -  thee    tell     me   true.       To 


fcs: 


^S^^i^^^i^^i^^^^ 


be     as   sweet   as    &  sweet  red    rii:^.  WhututuKt  a      bod  -  j      do? 


i!     grown,     aud     gniws — .\\.i\         tliat'B     what    she       must    do. 
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Schools. 


So  Raid  one  of  our  most  cultured  men,  and  surely 
we  all  agree.  Isn't  it  evident  on  every  Bide?  See 
it  in  the  placing  of  a  book,  in  the  cloBing  of  a 
door,  in  the  handling  of  a  pen  or  pencil,  the  tying 
of  a  cord,  or  the  touch  upon  a  weary  head. 

In  countless  ways  the  "  beautiful  art "  or 
"clumsy  managing"  may  be  evident,  and  they  ex- 
ist in  more  than  a  muscular  sense.  The  soothing 
(ODcli  is  more  soothing  if  it  is  inspired  by  a  sym- 
pathetic mind.  The  book  ie  more  tenderly  hand- 
led if  it  is  loved.  The  pen  and  pencil  have  in 
them  a  diviner  art  if  the  soul  keeps  pace  with 
their  motion.  Muscular  control  comes  from  with- 
in, itnd  motion  is  ameansof  expression,  and  if  the 
■'  within"  ie  alive  with  free,  good,  true  thoughts, 
it  iDuat  have  its  influence  on  the  means  through 
which  they  are  expressed.  So  it  is  from  within 
thiit  we  work  out,  and  in  illustrative  drawing  the 
right  way  is  almost  the  only  way.  However,  the 
degree  of  inward  development  may  vary  with 
every  instructor,  some  being  able  to  inspire  the 
pupils  much  more  than  otheK.  We  can't  have  an 
illustration  of  any  value  unless  the  child's  mind  is 
firgt  fed  with  suggestions.  "Do  men  gather 
grapi-s  of  thorns,  or  flgs  of  thistles  ?  " 

Self -consciousness  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
much  uwkwardnesB  of  body,  and  it  also  has  its  in- 
lluence  on  other  means  of  expression  than  the 
muscular.  The  unconscious,  simple  child  will  ex- 
press himself  mucli  more  freely  and  gracefully  in 
drawing  than  will  the  older,  untrained  pupil. 
Young  minds  are  not  hampered.  The  roadway  of 
the  little  child's  soul  to  hie  paper  is  broad,  and 
straight,  and  unimpeded.  It  is  not  lined  with 
sign-boards  at  branching  ways  announcing,  per- 
haps, "Tliia  way  means  ridicule,"  "This  road 
enils  in  a  high  wall,"  "  This  path  is  too  ditTicult," 
or  "  Oiily  great  effort  will  win  in  this  direction." 
The  Uttle  child  sees  few  dilliculties  and  fears  noth- 
ing, but  bravely,  puts  upon  his  paper  his  mind's 
picture.  The  older  pupil's  self- consciousness  may 
arise  from  his  ability  to  criticise,  and  his  inability 
to  express  correctly  the  various  elements  of  his 
Lijinposition.  He  knows  he  cannot  make  the 
horsei',  streets,  hills,  moimtains,  and  men  and 
women  look  as  they  ought  to,  and  he  fears  to  try. 
His  inspiration  from  within  has  great  odds  to  over- 
come. If  we  could  only  keep  the  child's  power 
up  to  tbe  reqniiflmflntfl  for  his  composition,  our 
work  would  be  very  Mtii^Ktory.  The  luuKtisfao- 
tory  work,  hoimw- «  ""aflt,  and 

is,  aa  a  cnMito*  m 

ofbiainiM) 


his  eyes  are  much  wider  open  to  that  object  the 
next  time  j^e  sees  it.  He  realizes  that  he  hasn't 
observed  it  carefully  in  the  past,  and  strives  to  get 
such  power  over  its  appearance  tiiat  it  will  never 
again  be  a  stumbling  block  to  him. 

Nothing,  the  elements  of  which  arc  compara- 
tively familiar,  is  too  broad  or  grand  for  the  little 
first  or  second  or  even  third- year-grade  child  to 
attempt.  His  consciouH  power  is  truly  inspiring, 
and  perhaps  his  little  soul  reaches  the  heights 
more  easily  because  it  has  not  so  long  been  dwel- 
ling away  from  them. 


■'  ii™ 


n  ]I«K  E 


So,  from  within  must  come  the  "beautiful  art" 
to  the  hand.  Give  the  child  his  inspiration,  then 
"turn  him  loose."  His  little  pictures  are  not 
grotesque  or  ridiculous.  They  cannot  be  so  to  a 
student  of  them.  We  nlwa>'s  find  in  ttu-m,  as  in 
people,  and  environment,  that  for  which  we  are 
looking. 


HlKWhTH* 


The  illustration  above  is  of  "Hiawatha's  Hunt- 
ing," from  the  work  of  a  pupil  in  his  second  year 
of  school.  What  can  we  see  in  this  simple  at- 
tempt 7  A  great  picture?  By  no  means  that. 
But  can  we  not  feel  its  strength,  vigor,  dignity  and 
decision?  One  need  not  be  told  that  the  child  en- 
joyed making  that  illustration.  Xo  false  lines,  no 
"fixing  up."  It  is  simple,  direct,  and  to  the 
point.  He  felt  the  strong,  active  life  of  the  In- 
dian boy,  and  we  see  it  in  the  erect  body,  the 
head  thrown  back,  the  lungs  expanded,  the  feet 
firmly  set  and  the  bow  drawn.  He  is  the  impor- 
tant Sgtire.  One  does  not  have  to  search  in  a 
mass  of  details  to  find  tbe  hero.  The  deer  might 
be  expressed  as  more  alert,  but  an  animal  of  that- 
order  Is  not  so  closely  allied  to  the  average  child's 
actual  experience  as  is  a  human  being,  and  we 
can't  expect  him  to  interpret  it  a^  well. 

The  tree  shows  evidences,  in  its  vigor,  suggest- 
iveness,  general  form  and  angles,  of  well-directed 
nature-study.  The  relative  size  of  the  elements  of 
tbe  picture  is  expressed,  apparently,  as  it  existed 
in  the  child's  mind.  The  tree  is  a  mere  accessory. 
'^*«mtbR'B  featberB  are  much  more  important  to 
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the  child  mind,  and  do  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  him,  tow- 
ering above  the  tree  tops. 

The  pupils  in  the  school  where 
this  illustration  was  made  know 
Hiawatha  as  if  they  themselves 
had  played  with  him.  Id  many 
of  our  achoolB  the  Seven  Little  ,^  ^^  io_— x 
Sisters  and  their  suiroiindiiiBS  ^s,  fy  'j.-^-^^^— 
areso  familiartothepupilathat  '"  ~ 

they  can  tell  about  them  in  clear 
pictures,  as  well  as  in  words. 

It  is  good  to  have  the  chiid- 
mind  develop,  even  under  rath- 
re  harsh  discipline  by  more  or 
less  compulsory  means,  but  to 
have  the  desired  development 
come  in  a  way  which  gives 
pleasure  only,  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  found  a  true 
means  of  education.  la  illus- 
trative drawiDga"true  means?" 
It  is  work  that  develops  the  imagination  more  than 
any  other  faculty,  and  think  what  a  part  the  ijb- 
i^ination  plays  in  one's  life.  What  would  be 
gained  without  it  from  descriptive  studieti  and 
reading?  Dependent  upon  it  are  we  also  in  mak- 
ing, in  compositiOD  of  any  kind,  in  forming  and 
liolding  ideals.  How  it  broadens  the  mind  and 
soul  by  the  ability  itgives  to  put  one's  self  in  an- 


vigorous  imagination  !    I>o  we  not  remember  poor 
little  Sara  Crewe? 

In  illuBtrative  drawing  we  get  not  only  the 
imagination,  but  tlie  expression  of  it,  which  ei- 
pression  necessitates  clear,  concise,  direct  ideas, 
and  thus  the  expression  is  gained  "  the  beautiful 
art"  in  the  hand.  A  child's  illustration  is  a 
mirror,  showing  just  what  is  in  his  mind. 


other's  place?  It  often  teaches  us  what  could 
otherwise  only  come  through  hard  experience.  It 
surely  is  a  faculty  that  needs  generous  attention. 
It  calls  upon  the  store  of  images  in  the  mind,  and 
demands  more  creating,  what  we  have  called 
"needs,"  How  many  get  inspiration,  true  enjoy- 
ment, and  help  over  bard  places  by  means  of  % 


It  is  always  a  question  as  to  how  much  criticism 
should  be  given.  Surely  nothing  discountgiiig, 
but  great  violations  of  truth,  like  repreoenting 
both  inside  and  outside  of  a  house  at  the*  same 
time,  or  the  roots  of  a  tree  in  the  ground,  should 
be  corrected, — cases  in  which  facts  are  confused 
with  appearance. 
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The  second  illustration  given  here  also  from  a 
eecond-year-grade  pupil,  shows  a  story  told  in  four 
pictures.  We  illustrate  stories,  poems,  stanzas, 
lines,  personal  experiences,  **  Mother  Goose  Melo- 
dies" and  every-day  lessons.  We  use  the  black- 
board a  great  deal,  because  of  the  size  and  freedom 
gained. 

The  third  picture  illustrates  these  lines  : — 
"  Heiit  low  by  autumn's  wind  and  rain,  through  huskR> 

that,  dry  an<l  sere. 
Unfolded  from  their  ripenefl  charge,  shone  out  the  yellow 

ear; 
Heneath,  the  turnip  lay  concealed,  in  many  a  venlant 

fold, 
And  glistened  in  the  Rlanting  light,  the  pumpkin's  sphere 

of  gold." 

This,  the  work  of  a  child  nine  years  old,  shows, 
with  the  second  illustration,  the  effect  of  nature- 
study,  in  a  marked  degree.  In  the  last,  the  child 
<lrew  from  the  left  toward  the  right,  and  he  grew 
more  free  and  suggestive  in  his  work  as  it  pro- 
gressed. 

Enjoyment  of  life  is  now  no  longer  considered 
sinful.  Life,  at  its  best,  is  not  all  "beer  and 
skittles."  Let  us  give  the  children  pleasure  while 
they  are  under  our  care,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
we  develop  resources  within  themselves,  and  a 
power  to  put  the  most  possible  into  life,  after  they 
leave  us,  at  the  same  time  working  toward  **a 
beautiful  art  in  every  hand." 

L.    DORRIT   IL\LE, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

KVANSVILLE,  iND. 
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Many  books  are  constantly  written  upon  this 
subject,  but  to  the  every-day  teacher  few  of  them 
are  accessible,  so  that  more  and  moVe  is  the  edu- 
-cational  paper  depended  upon  to  bring  the  help 
needed.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  in 
a  8imi)le,  practical  way,  some  of  the  latest  thought 
upon  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  and  to  indicate 
some  of  the  methods  that  may  be  used  in  teaching 
it. 

The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  depends 
upon  the  understanding  of  what  number  really  is. 
Very  much  of  arithmetic  is  taught  as  if  a  knowl- 
edge of  number  depends  upon  an  ability  to  count 
things ;  as  if  number  and  counting  are  synony- 
mous. Number  has  it«  origin  in  measuring,  and 
is  the  expression  of  a  ratio  obtained  by  compar- 
ison. A  given  quantity  is  compared  with  a  unit 
of  like  nature,  and  the  expression  of  the  relation 
or  ratio  existing  between  them  is  number.  This 
ratio  exists,  not  in  the  objects,  but  in  the  mind  ; 
hence,  number  is  wholly  abstract.  To  illustrate  : 
I  have  a  one-inch  cube  and  a  two-inch  cube.  By 
a  mental  act  I  discover  a  relation  between  them  ; 


a  ratio  which  I  express  as  a  ratio  of  1  to  4. 
Neither  the  1  nor  the  4  are  in  the  objects  of  them- 
selves, but  by  my  comparison  I  may  call  the  small 
cube  the  one,  and  the  larger  cube  the  fmir^  and  I 
have  approximately  a  true  idea  of  number.  The 
Germans  teach  number  in  this  way,  the  entire 
first  year  using  a  box  of  blocks  arranged  in  order 
of  size,  thus : 


The  first  block,  a  cube,  is  known  to  the  child  as 
the  one ;  the  second,  a  square  prism  twice  the  size 
of  the  cube,  as  the  ttro;  the  third,  three  times  the 
cube,  as  th'  threr,  and  so  on,  the  four,  thefiir^  the  x/.i-, 
etc.  Tiie  child  handles  and  plays  with  these  ;  he 
shuts  his  eyes,  or  puts  his  hands  behind  him, 
while  one  of  the  blocks  is  given  him  and  he 
guesses  which  it  is  by  the  feeling,  and  then  veri- 
fies his  guess,  gaining  unconsciously,  the  true  idea 
of  number  as  an  abstract  ratio  between  quantities. 

The  measured  unit  and  the  measuring  unit  must 
be  alike  in  nature.  We  count,  one  tree,  one 
house,  one  horse,  one  man,  and  say  /o///-,  but  no 
four  exists  in  a  true  number  sense,  for  there  is  no 
unit  of  measure.  Take  the  expression  4  feet  and 
we  have  expressed  the  number  fom-  because  it 
shows  that  a  given  quantity  has  been  compared 
with  a  standard  unit  and  contains  it  four  times. 

This  view  of  number  has  been  lost  sight  of  in 
our  schools  until  recently,  and  a  consideration  of 
it  is  beginning  to  make  changes  in  our  metliods. 
The  teacher  who  would  keep  up  with  the  times 
needs  to  study  the  subject  ciirefully,  and  to  adapt 
her  methods  as  she  progresses  in  understanding 
the  new  ideas. 

As  the  mind  must  deal  with  the  concrete  before 
it  can  make  abstractions,  ideas  of  number  must 
necessarily  be  obt^iined  at  first,  and  for  some  time 
by  means  of  objects.  These  objects  should  be 
suitable  to  the  end  in  view.  First,  they  should  be 
of  like  character  and  admit  of  a  definite  unit  of 
measure.  Second,  they  should  be  of  suitable  ma- 
terial, as  wood,  which  is  light,  clean,  durable,  and 
easily  obtained.  Third,  they  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  not  to  attract  attention  to  themselves ; 
/.  e.,  simple  in  form  and  neutral  in  color.  l\y  pre- 
senting objects  of  complex  form  and  variety  of 
color,  the  attention  is  drawn  from  the  idea  of  imm- 
ber  to  a  consideration  of  these  other  properties. 
Some  examples  of  suitable  material  are  square 
tablets,  cubes,  spheres,  square  prisms,  lines  and 
surfaces  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  etc. 

In  the  beginning  work  in  arithmetic  we  have 
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U-*;n  building  up  the  ideas  of  numbers  by  adding 
succej-rively  one  unit  to  the  largest  number  already 
knoun.     In  t}ie  new  work,  eacli  number  is  taught 
:i-  u  wh"le.  a  unit  of  itseh*.     The  first  work  will  be 
;t  comfi^nHpn  of  magnitude*,  using  line;?  and  gur- 
tac».!-  a  lid  solids  of  the  same  .shape  and  different 
-iz*--*.  as  illu-itrjitive  material.      >«.»mf    lines   are 
I'-iind  to  1>.*  fihorter,  g<jniH  longer;   some  si^ilids 
larg'-r.  -oiiitr  rrnialler.     Line'?  may  Ije  drawn  by  the 
chil'ipii  ei|iial  to.  or  longer  or --hiirter  than  certain 
iines  madi:  by  tht.-  t«'aclier.     .^urface^  niay  !>•  used 
in  tin-  ?-am».*  way.     With  Kjlidr^.  tht'  childn-n  may 
finil  th«^?^  irreai«'r  or  smaller  *.'r  f<jual  to  thos*.*  pre- 
Kfuu-i\.     Tht.'y  may   build  up  solids  uf  different 
-izi-?-.     The  t«-acher  pres*-nting  a  large  cube,  may 
a?fk  the  chiiilri-n  to  make  «.in«r  i-qual  lo  it  uf  tht* 
-tualler  culj*  •   which  they  hav**.  etc..  all  results 
wlielh»r  in  judgment  or  building  Ix'ing  carefully 
i«:sted.      Many  and   varied  ext-rcise?*  al»mg  this 
line,  will  make  children  accurate  in  observati'»n 
an«l  fxeciition.  and  lay  a  *ure  foundation  fiir  tlu» 
oral  expn.-r-ion  which  follows.     The  exercises  pug- 
gi-st»-d  an-  only  a  few  of  those  which  may  b<'  u:?ed, 
and  !-erve  men^ly  as  an  example  of  the  kind  i.«f 
work  to  \>i:  doni*. 

Th»*  n«xt  work  will  U*  to  apply  the  number 
t*-rm>;  the  children  h*am  to  recognize  the  1,  the  2. 
the  ",  in  any  group  of  surfaces  or  solids.     Given 
tin-  1,  tln-y  fiml  the  •-',  ihe.'J.  thv  4;  or  given  the:*. 
!h«*v  find  the  i\  the  1.    Comparison!*  are  made: 
viz.,  ihf  2  is  twice  as  large  as  the  1,  the  1  is  one- 
half  as  large  as  the  1',  the  1  is  as  large  as  one-half 
of  the  J,  tht; :;  is  a«?  hirge  as  three  I's,  the  3  'i<  three 
tinjt-s  as  larg<-  as  the  1,  the  1  is  om-third  of  the 
:;,  th»r :!  is  thn-e  times  :ts  large  as  one-Iialf  of  the  2, 
fr-tr.     <  ornbination-s  and  wparations  are  made  at 
tirr-t  irbjectively  and  by  m«*ans  of  drawings.— the 
1   and  the  2    taken  together    equal  the  3,  the  3 
i-qual>  till.-  ruiii  of  tht*   1   and  the  2,  the  3  is  1 
;rnal«r  than  the  2,  the  3  is  2  gn.-ater  than  the  1, 
the  1   i-  2  smaller  than  the  3,  the  2  is  1  smaller 
than  the  3.     The  abstract  statements  are  givi.*n 
thai  1  and  2  i-qual  3,  2  and  1  equal  3  ,  3  is  equal  to 
1  and  2,  etc.     <. Gradually  the  ran«rf  of  numbers  is 
increased  and  all  the  simple  operations  Ijast^dupon 
comparison  of  .*ize  arc  performed.    Fractional  w« »rk 
la  a  stnnig  ffalun-  throughout,  and  arises  naturally 
from  a  comparison  "f  the  siz**  of  tlie  various  units. 
Work    in    denominate    numbrs    using    common 
nitrafrnn-smay  b«;  used  extensively  and  will  furnish 
tine  of  the  \)i'.ri  mean>  of  underslandin^j:  number. 
Tlie  child  can  fir^t  uh*  the  mvasure-s  for  him.self  . 
and  then  make  all  po.ssible  c«.»niparisons  a.^  to  their 
relative  hize-. 

This  inethfid  of  teaching  number  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  all  fnturv  work  at  the  beginning.  Every 
nlaiion  that  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  num- 


ber is  shown  in  its  fundamental  meaning.  When 
a  child  knows  the  relation  we  call  S,  he  knows 
all  the  processes  connected  with  it.  He  under- 
stands, too.  that  this  scale  of  relation  varies,  that 
while  >  always  expresses  the  same  relation,  the 
size  ot  the  unit  it  represents  may  at  different  times 
Ije  very  different  depending  ui>:4n  the  unit  which 
is  in  the  given  scale. 

The  method  leads  quickly  to  the  abstract.  Only 
the  firfct  work  need  be  objective :  the  child  having 
pereeiv».-d  the  different  number  relations  is  ready 
to  use.  understandingly.  the  al>stract  exprr«sions 
which  represent  tliem.  Any  number  exprfssion 
will  always  clearly  represent  to  him  the  relation 
of  a  given  quantity  to  a  measuring  unit  of  the 
same  character. 

With  the  fundamental  idea  of  number  tlius  de- 
veloped, subsequent  work  in  arithmetic  will  move 
along  more  easily  and  more  rapidly,  processes  will 
be    readily  understoixi  and  less  objective    work 
nee«ls  to  be  done.    While  this  change  in  method 
will  affei-t  all  arithmetic  work,  at  presc*nt  it  ap- 
plies more  directly  to  primary  grades,  for  here  at 
the    beginning    will    he    the    greatest     change. 
Primary  te:ichers  will  do  well  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  and  Ix?  ready  to  move  in  the 
advance. 

Klizaiietii  E.  Perry, 

Critic  Teacher. 

AKktiN  Ni»i:mal  Sh.m'I..  Akn-n.  « ». 

A  T-ESSON  OX  TIIK  BELVX. 

I. 

No  enthusiastic  farmer  and  gardener  ever  looked 
forward  to  the  itpening  of  sprinjr  with  greater  an- 
ticipations than  the  first  year  class  looked  forward 
to  a  promised  day  when  they  might  each  plant  a 
bean  in  a  lx>xof  earth. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  auspicious 
occasion.  Jennie  and  Esther  remembered  to  bring 
the  bt»ans,  and  already  those  same  beans  had  been 
used  in  a  recitation.  Jimmy  carried  the  box, 
which  was  to  ser^-e  asa  miniature  garden,  for  fully 
a  mile  from  his  home.  l>ick  brought  the  soil  in  a 
paper  bag  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  choice 
confections,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  planting, 
the  teacher  slipi)ed  a  mysterious  bottle  from  under 
her  jacket,  when  she  came  into  the  school-room, 
and  hid  it  snugly  behind  a  large  book. 

When  the  cla.'^s  was  called  (perhaps  you  have 
guessed  that  it  was  a  geography  class  advanced  to 
pntducts  of  the  home  ganleii'  an  excited  band 
came  up.  « 

"You've  forgotten  something,''  said  the  owner 
of  the  hand,  who  also  possessed  a  good  memory 
and  a  pair  ot  keen  black  eyes.    '*Yoa  sud  yon 
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would  iroak  some  beans  for  us  to  look  at  this 
morning.'' 

'*Ye8,  you  did,"  assented  more  hands  and  faces, 
and  a  few  tongues  that  couldn't  wait  for  permis- 
sion to  speak.  Such  disappointment !  it  was 
really  too  bad  I  and  the  teacher  tried  to  look  very 
sorry.  But  keen  eyes  saw  throtigh  the  sham  and 
some  one  said,  **Yes,  you  did  remember,  you 
brought  them,  didn*t  you  ?  " 

<}t  course  that  was  the  triumphant  moment  and 
the  bottle,  wherein  the  beans  were  soaking  all 
this  time,  was  forthwith  produced. 

There  was  a  bean  for  each  member  of  the  class. 
( )ne  would  have  thought  that  the  one  earthly  pos- 
session worth  having  is  a  bean.  The  aim  was  to 
find  the  baby  plant  and  then  a  magnifying  glass 
was  passed  that  each  might  see  it  more  plainly. 
( )ne  little  girl  could  hardly  contain  herself  when 
she  saw  for  the  first  time  the  tiny  leaves  and  the 
veins  as  perfect  as  in  a  full  grown  plant.  Many 
questions  were  asked,  but  the  bean  itself  or  the 
children  gave  most  of  the  answers. 

Then  the  whole  Iwans  were  distributed  (for,  in 
their  examination,  the  first  were  ruined  for  plant- 
ing) the  class  gathered  abont  the  table  and  each 
in  turn  deposited  his  bean  in  the  box  of  soil, 
buried  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  felt  that  his 
work  was  done  for  the  present. 

The  committee  on  light,  heat  and  moisture  did 
their  work  faithfully  and  carried  the  box  to  and 
fro  as  it  required  heat  from  the  stove  or  light  from 
the  window. 

There  came  a  long  cold  season,  but  the  children 
never  once  forgot  their  precious  box.  The  beans 
were  full  two  weeks  in  sprouting,  but  were  greeted 
with  all  the  more  joy  when,  at  lapt,  they  raised 
their  heads  and  liegan  to  stretch,  after  their  long 
sleep. 

They  will  be  the  basis  of  many  a  lesson,  and 
when  spring  has  come  in  all  her  wealth  of  grow- 
ing things,  there  will  be  eyes  that  watch  with 
more  loving  interest  because  nature's  processes 
have  been  observed,  while  the  little  ones  were  co- 
workers with  her.  i 

ji. 

.lack's  famous  bean  stalk  caused  no  greater  won- 
der and  admiration  than  our  miniature  garden  of 
beans.  ,Kich  soil,  despite  the  old  saying  "too  ' 
poor  to  grow  beans,  "  and  a  sunny  south  window,  ; 
made  their  rapid  growth  almost  a  revelation  to  the  . 
ardent  little  gardeners  who  watched  for  the  results  j 
i)i  their  planting.  j 

Nothing  escaped  their  eyes.  When  once  each 
week  the  teacher  called  for  facts  and  measurements 
she  was  often  sarprised  at  the  minute  detoUfl  re- 
ported.   For  instance,  one  rainy  moi 


"toad  stool,"  not  much  larger  than  a  pin  head, 
trespassed  on  our  bean  patch  and  every  child  in 
the  room  saw  it,  because  of  the  quickness  of  a  few, 
and  felt  a  wholesome  interest  in  its  short  life. 

The  school-room  was  well  furnished  with  black- 
boards, so  one  entire  space  quite  near  the  growing 
pets,  was  given  up  for  a  record  of  their  progress. 
The  top  line  stated  in  a  plain,  bold  hand  the  date 
of  planting,  and  was  further  enhanced  by  a  draw- 
ing of  a  bean  enlarged  to  mammoth  proportions. 

Afterwards  dates  and  drawings,  together  with 
measurements  made  by  the  children  were  added 
at  least  once  a  week,  (ireen  chalk  was  used  for 
the  leaves  as  the  plant  develoiwd,  and  the  effect 
was  rather  pretty.  Instead  of  adding  to  one  draw- 
ing a  new  one  was  made  each  time  representing 
the  stage  of  development  on  that  date. 

Such  drawing  requires  no  special  skill,  and  has 
the  advantage  which  original  work  always  has 
over  ready-made  or  copy  work.  A  very  ordinary 
reproduction  of  what  the  children  saw  growing 
day  by  day  was  better  for  them  than  pictures 
which,  however  perfect,  were  not  pictures  of  their 
own  seeds  and  plants.  Some  of  the  children,  too, 
succeeded  fairly  well  at  drawing  from  nature. 
This  they  did  from  time  to  time  on  slips  of  manilla 
paper  and  used  colored  pencils  when  available. 

A  number  of  language  lessons  were  based  upon 
the  growing  beans,  so  that  before  spring  the  little 
folks  had  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  new  and  useful 
terms.  They  learned  both  written  and  si>oken 
language  and  often  showed  surprising  thought  in 
their  exercises. 

The  most  enterprising  of  our  plants  actually 
bloomed  and  produced  two  or  three  tiny  p<»ds  be- 
fore the  term  closed,  so  that  the  children  watched 
the  whole  cycle,  from  planted  seed  to  reproduc- 
tion. The  morning  that  the  first  blossom  bud 
showed  color  the  teacher  was  overwhelmed  with 
announcements  of  the  fact,  but  the  falling  of  the 
blossom  was  mourned  in  true  child  fashion  until 
the  growing  pods  told  their  own  story  of  better 
work  being  done. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  plants  were 
at  their  best  when  school  closed.  To  me  it  seemed 
well  that  the  little  ones  did  not  observe  the  death 
and  decay  of  their  cherished  pets.  That  lesson  is 
better  learned  out  of  doors,  where  results  are 
more  perfect  and  seeming  death  means  but  the 
maturing  of  now  seed  for  new  life. 

So  far  as  the  teacher's  part  went  these  lessons  on 
the  bean  might  have  been  bt^tter  conducted,  many 
points  could  be  and  should  l>e  improved  ui)on,  but 
that  thev  were  tiuite  a  failure  I  am  not  readv  to 
admit.  The  very  homeliness  of  the  material  adds 
to  the  practical  value  of  the  lesson.  I  am  sure 
'*hildren  who  learn  bv  their  own  (jhserva- 
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tioIl^  what  a  miracle  of  life  is  enfolded  in  a  single 
bt-an  will  })e  the  richer  for  their  knowledge,  and 
in  a  fair  wav  to  add  to  their  riches. 

Who  knows  how  much  of  the  real  and  living 
faith  in  life  etemiil — faith  we  will  so  nefd  some 
dav — mav  i-ome  from  thow  lessons  of  childhood 
which  tearh  almost  uncon«cioutfly  that  life  of  any 
sort  is  something  very  wonderful  and  that  we  do 
well  to  bow  reverently  before  its  Giver. 

Bekta  Knowiton  Bkowx. 


Nature  Study  for  the  Sirring  Months. 


In  the  selection  of  material  for  nature  study, 
the  teacher  is  guided  naturally  by  the  season  ;  in 
the  fall,  plant  work,  a  little  later  animal  life,  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  elementary  physics  and 
minerals,  and  in  the  spring,  when  all  nature  is  re- 
viving, again  returning  to  the  study  of  plants. 
Children  are  interested  in  everything  which  has 
life  and  grows,  and  often  suggest  its  study,  them- 
si'lves,  by  bringing  the  first  pussy-willows  they 
find  t^>  the  teacher.  This  interest  should  be  culti- 
vated and  strengthened  by  systematic  study,  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  children  into 
clo««»  sympathy  with  all  of  nature's  productions. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  should  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  having  stnicture  the  most  prominent  topic 
in  our  plant  study,  but  begin  with  that  which  ap- 
peals most  directly  to  the  child, — the  life  and  work 
of  the  plant ;  i.  e.  the  life  history  and  function, 
and  then  structure  may  be  brought  in  as  a  minor 
point  to  show  how  nature  has  adapted  each  part 
of  the  plant  through  its  own  peculiar  construction 
to  the  work  it  is  intended  to  i)erform.  Indirectly, 
the  children  are  led  to  feel  that  the  same  wise 
CnMtor  who  protects  and  cares  for  us,  cares  for  all 
His*  creatures  in  the  same  way;  also,  that  these 
things  which  have  been  so  beautifully  and  can^- 
fully  constructed  to  do  an  important  work,  should 
not  be  carelessly  destroyed. 

All  HFf  Iml  pari."  tif  on»'  •'tu|M'ii<lou-  wlmU'. 
Whu!^'  b<»<ly  Niitiin'  is,  ami  God  tlif  •^uil. 

The  general  topics  t«>  be  used  in  plant  study  are; 
first,  a  consideration  of  the  home  of  the  plant  or 
relation  to  natural  environment ;  second,  its  lifcf, 
history  of  growth;  third,  its  work  (function); 
fourth,  adaptation  to  function  (stnicture i;  fifth, 
eom])arisoii  with  other  i)lants,  and  classification. 
The  order  and  nunib<*r  of  the  topics  taken  up  will 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  specimen  studied; 
e.  g.,  in  the  study  of  buds,  the  first  and  second 
topics  would  not  receive  as  much  attention  as  in 
the  study  of  a  whole  plant. 

1  fardly  any  teacher  could  let  the  spring  go  by 
without  some  attention  to  that  prominent  feature 
of  plant  life— the  putting  forth  of  buds  and  burst- 
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ing  into  new  life.  Horse-chestnut  buds  are  espe- 
cially good  for  this  study.  They  are  of  laiige  »ze, 
showing  the  function  of  each  part  plainly,  and  the 
perfect  adaptation  to  function.  The  lilac,  willow 
and  cherry  could  be  studied  next  and  compariaon« 
made.  If  little  work  has  been  done  alon^  this 
line,  a  study  of  the  twig,  as  a  whole,  with  some 
preliminary  work  on  the  stem,  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage. The  following  simple  outline  may  be 
used  in  studying  the  horse-chestnut  twig  in  pri- 
mary grides. 

IInR.»iE-(.HK<TNrT  TWIG. 

1.  C.'oiiMst.*  of  two  i>«rt<,  stem  und  buds, 
i.  Stem. 

n   ^i7«'  ^  I-t-iijrth  and  diAnioter  (dveii  aeeordinp 

■  I     to  siKrrimi'ii. 

;  4'ylindrirnl.  —  rhildn-n  first  dtrMrribe 
I  slm{M.>  in  their  own  laiitruajBre  and  ih«^n 
b.  Sha|ii.'  •,  svlfOl  from  a  enxip  uf  s<ili(ls,  the  one 
I  thr  hurstwhcstnut  .•'toin  most  nearly 
t.     n'M'nibles.    Teacher  develop  lomi. 

(tiray   Jir   >;rayi.>h  brown,  aeeonliii^  tu 

\     >|>eeinieu. 

I  RnuKh.  many  M'an:  uiKm  it  left  by 
leaf  hleni".  wais   iK'Oaiis*.'    of    res»oni- 

;  bliince  to  horM'-shoe  jsave  name  to 
tr»*<.\  Chiliin-n  draw  pieiures  of  «^rs. 

,  litirk. 

■  \V<K>«1^ 

•;  Pith. 

I  ('hlldi\-n  draw  (>ro.«s  se<'tion    fthowin^: 

1     i»arl«<. 

To  carry  nourishment  to  buds,  leavi-s 
j  andflowers.  achtpte*!  to  this  um*  by  it» 
J  tube-likf  con>trn<-tion  and  by  bavins 
!     >|>a«.es  betwven  the  j»arts. 


r.  I'olor 


d.  Surface 


e.  I'arts 


;•.  r.M" 


3.  Huflo. 


*7    Pfi^itlun  /  -^J'^^^b'  "t  ends  of  twig  >  tenninah 
"  t  Some  cuniiti;:  frotu  leaf-S4'an 


ars  vaxillaryi. 


6.  .'^ize.— a»-i-«»rdini;  to  "iK-'cimen. 
<*.  Shape. — rlt'M*rlbe<l  by  draw  inu". 
d.  <  ■ob>r.— brown. 


Suria<'e 


1  ('iiVi-n'd  with  SI -ales. 
I  Sticky. 


;  4"«)V«*riuij 


Parts  ; 


I 


!  T».  pn»tcri  ]»art»  inside 
j  I  friimcold.oto.  .\daptiMl 

><"abs  ;  by cloH'ness  of  nrranizc- 
i  ment.  Held  together bv 
I  L'um. 

'  <iiini    '  ***  '^'**'J*  *^"^  moisture. 
I  iiiM'ct.s.  etc. 

<  uttnn  *  ^"  k«<'p  Heaves  and  flow- 
I  «  frs  warm. 


'  Leaves  |  Twiu's  kept  in  water  in  school- 
I  or  -  rnoiii  and  d«'V«>]opment  of  tliese 
I     lh>\\iTs    (  part"*  watfbi'il  and  studied. 

g.  T'se— to  product' il«»wiT>  a n«l  leavt'>. 

This  plant  study  may  be  made  the  foundation 
for  lanjruage  work  and  drawing.  After  the  de\'el- 
opment  in  each  lesson,  the  teacher  leads  the  chil- 
dren to  summarize  in  onil  statements  what  thev 
have  learned.  These  statonivnts  the  teacher  writes 
in  correct  form  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  chil- 
dren copy  them,  Tiding,  after  the  first  year,  pen 
and  ink.  In  the  third  year  and  afterwards,  the 
children  will  be  able  to  make  these  written  repro- 
ductions more  independently,  working  from  topics 
written  on  the  board  instead  of  c«jpying  from  the 
teacher.    The  reproductions  may  be  illnitnited 
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tliroughout  by  drawin^rs  of  the  different  parts  as 
they  are  mentioned,  or  the  teacher  may  have 
special  periods  for  drawing,  and,  if  possible,  for 
painting  the  leaf,  bud,  flower,  etc.,  which  has 
been  studied,  each  child  working  from  the  object 
and  trying  to  reproduce  the  thing  just  as  it  ap- 
pears to  him.  As  much  literature  as  possible 
should  be  brought  into  the  work.  Many  delight- 
ful little  books  are  nov  published,  furnishing  ap- 
propriate selections  along  almost  every  line  of 
plant  study.  Suitable  poems  and  quotations  may 
be  used;  e.  g.,  in  the  study  of  the  horse-chestnut 
the  lines  from  Ix>well : 

Tlifii  gray  hoH.s-chcs'nuts  Icctle  hands  unfold 

Softer' n  a  baby's  be  at  threi*  days  old. 

After  the  study  of  buds,  the  teacher  comes  to 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  plant  study 
in  the  spring— the  germination  of  seeds.  By 
planting  certain  carefully  selected  seeds  and  watch- 
ing their  development,  the  complete  life  history 
of  the  plant  from  seed  to  formation  of  seed,  with 
the  development  and  use  of  each  part,  may  be 
studied.  In  the  early  work  the  bean  or  the  pea 
will  be  found  [the  best  specimens.  They  should 
be  planted  in  boxes  in  the  school-room.  Some 
may  be  planted  on  damp  sponges  or  on  damp 
blotters  in  glass  dishes  for  the  inmiediate  study  of 
germination  and  growth  of  roots.  Each  part  should 
l)e  studied  as  it  develops.  It  would  be  better  io 
take  one  of  these  seeds,  preferably  the  bean,  as 
the  parts  show  more  distinctly  at  first,  for  the 
closest  study,  and  use  the  other  seed  for  compari- 
son. 

The  first  work  is  a  study  of  the  bean  itself ;  first 
taking  the  hard  bean,  and  next  the  bean  which 
has  been  soaked  a  day  or  two,  so  as  to  distinctly 
show  the  little  plant  inside. 

The  teacher  may  at  first  present  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  so  as  to  lead  the  children  to  the  idea  of 
seeds  and  to  show  that  the  bean  is  a  seed.  Then 
the  bean  may  be  selected  from  the  others  as  the 
object  of  particular  study,  and  each  child  supplied 
with  one  or  more  specimens.  As  an  introduction 
the  children  should  tell  all  they  can  about  where 
they  have  seen  beans  growing,  the  height  of  the 
the  plant,  its  appearance,  etc.  The  work  may 
then  bo  taken  in  the  following  order : 

BEAN  SKED. 

1.  Krlation  to  environnnMit.    (diwussc'd^. 

TTo  prcMliu'o  iifvv  plants  as  f<K>d  formun— >>e- 
•2.  riMwtir>n   -'     cause  of  large  amount  of  nourishment  it 

(    eon  tains. 
:{.  Stru'-lnre. 
Hard  Itean. 
a.  .Size. 

ri-.onKer  than  wide. 
J.I.  Shape  -  Sides  eurvt-d, 

(.Illustntte  l)v  <lra\vinu. 

(Smooth. 
Shinv, 
ILird. 
iKtiCfl.    I  White. 

IScar— eanwd  >*y  attaehment  to  po«l. 


.Suakcd  Bean, 
d.  Parts. 


(1)  Seed— coats     ■ 


rsoft. 
Smooth. 
Tough. 
White. 
Translucent— lijrht  can  be  seen 

through  them  but  not  ol)je<'ts, 
rue— protection,  how  adapted  to 

use. 


Number. 

Sliape — flat  on  one  side,  curved 

(21  Seod-leflv.'R         ^^"  ^^^  <>ther.    Draw. 
U)  ^eea--lea\tR    ,  smootli. 

'  Hard. 
Yellowish  white. 
r.Me— to  protect  and  ntiurish  lit- 
tle plants.    Adaptation. 


or 
Cotyledons 


I  Parts. 
(8)  Little  plant    I     1.  A    slender,    round,    white 
or  -i  part. 

Embryo  2.  Two  little  leave.**. 

[  Make  drawings. 

By  the  time  this  work  is  finishd  the  beans  upon 
the  blotting  paper  will  be  ready  for  study  and  the 
children  may  discover  how  the  parts  of  the  em- 
bryo develop. 

Elizabeth  E.  Perby, 
Critic  Teacher. 
Akron  Normal  School.  Akron,  Ohio. 

(To  l>e  continued.) 


Pedaoooicai.  Creeds. 


I  believe  that  this  is  a  sane,  well-ordered  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  natural  tendencies  in  it  are 
toward  higher  forms.  I  believe  that  the  problem 
of  the  educator  is  to  find  these  large  upward-mov- 
ing tendencies  in  civilization,  and  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  foster  and  encourage  them. 

I  believe  thej?e  laws  can  be  discovered  through 
a  study  of  the  history  of  ideas  and  ideals,  and 
through  a  direct  study  of  the  natural  history  of 
human  beings  from  childhood  to  old  age.  1  be- 
lieve the  great  problem  of  this  immediate'  genera- 
tion is  to  work  out  the  natural  history  of  human 
beings  as  a  basis  for  cKluciitional  activity,  and  I 
believe  that  when  this  is  fairly  accomplished  we 
shall  find  that  what  we  have  is  a  philosophy  of 
life  and  life's  possibilities,  not  materially  different 
from  philosophies  held  in  the  past,  but  perfected 
in  many  details.  — /•>/•/  Hnnnn^  rntftj^n' nj  EtUicn- 
Hon  ill  Sfonftinl  rniinviti/. 

I  believe  acordingly  that  the  primary  basis 
of  e<lucation  is  in  the  child's  powers  at  work  along 
the  same  general  constructive  lines  as  those  which 
have  brought  civilization  into  being.  I  believe 
that  the  onlv  wav  to  make  the  child  conscious  of 
his  social  heritage  is  to  enable  him  to  jxirform 
those  fimdamental  types  of  activity  which  make 
civilization  what  it  ij».  I  believe  therefore  in  the 
so-called  expressive  or  constructive  activities  as 
the  center  of  correlation. — Pm/rssiH-  John  D' mi/  in 

Tin   Sclitu)!  Jniinni!. 


l:;»; 
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OUR  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

K.  I).  Fisher. 


COMMON  .<C'll^)OT-S.     11. 


:;.  ('tnhp*n»fitinn.—.\  toacher  engagtnl  for  a  epec- 
ifitfd  t4rriii,  who  i^  dischar^red  without  cauw,  ii*ay 
recovf  r  t-omptf nidation.  The  ineaHiire  of  damages 
opiinarily  is  the  amount  of  the  i^tipulated  wages. 
th<>ugh  th»'  recovery  is  always  subjcet  tomitigation 
by  ppHjf  either  of  earnini;'!  or  tlieir  possibility.  If 
a  tt'uclier  is  wrongfully  di:<mis*>ed,  or  if  he  leuves 
the  <!ohriol  because  of  the  unjustifiable  action  of 
thf  f?<r]iool  otlicers,  he  may  recover  compensation 
for  the  whole  time  of  his  contract  less  what  he 
iiiiKht  have  earned.  This  rule  prevails  in  IHh,  Mo. 
and  Vt.,  but  it  is  different  in  Massachusettn,  where 
by  .''tatute  a  teacher  may  bed  i^fcharge^l  at  anytime. 

In  an  action  against  a  f*choi»I  tfiwnship  by  a 
tearher  to  recover  his  salary,  it  is  not  necfssarv  to 
all4-ge  or  prove  that  the  township  h:is  fundi*  on 
hand  wherewith  to  ]iay  the  claim,      m)  Jnd.  I'TC); 

NVhen  the  comp(*nHation  of  a  public  school 
t«'acher  is  neither  fixe«l  l»v  statute  nor  bv  his 
con  t  met,  he  may  reci^ver  on  a  */imntnm  mem  it.  16 
La.  W\. 

The  authorities  are  not  harmonious  aw  U)  a  teach- 
er'r*  ri^flit  to  comi>eiiHation  during  the  time  of  the 
cl'ijiiiig  of  the  K'lioolon  account  of  want  of  money, 
or  of  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  disease,  or  of  the 
biirnin^  down  of  the  schoolhouse.  That  he  may 
not  rui  recover  i?  aHserted  hy  the  courts'  ui  Tenn., 
On-gijn,  Mo.,  111.  and  Vt.  while  in  Michigan  it 
wa??  held  that  a  recovery  for  the  full  term  should 
l>*  all«»we«l,  li'ss  a  dedurtii)n  for  money  earned 
otherwi.^e.       .S?e.  4.'* Mich.  -1S<».  i 

\  tea'her  to  In?  entillt^  to  his  i'om]K>nsati«.»n. 
must  iM-rfMnn  the  ordinary  duties iK'rtaining  to  his 
oiiir-f,  tt»;^«'ther  with  tho.se  >i)eeially  stipulated  for 
in  lii*  ronlrart,  and  :«tatutory  provi.yions  must  al>o 
1m-  II  hi  I  plied  with. 

Wlii-ii  l»y  the  contract  a  tea«-her  is  rt»quired  to 
make  a  (■♦•rlain  n-pirl  and  suih  report  is  a  eondi- 
ti«>n  j)ni»Mlonl  In  his  salary,  he  must  show  that  he 
hah  complietl  witli  this  riHininMiienl  in  order  to 
r«-i-i.vrr.     107  Jnd.  :i'«l. 

IVIvnly  clor^inj^  M-hni^j  for  a  f«*w  <l:iy!-  without  the 
c.  iij^rnl  Mf"  thf  srlinol  nll'nvr  i»r  otlinTS  will  not 
]»r»'\erit  a  tea<.'h»*r  from  reeinfrin'r  ('ompen>ation 
iilKiH  hi- (••.nliaci  for  the  time  he  aeiuallv  taught. 
■JO  \'i.   J>.7. 

M'ln'hnn"!^  has  lx»en  held  sonn'times  a  pn»pcr 
T»-rii«'iiy  i«»  eiiiniM'!  j>aynieni  nf  a  public  school 
h-ailp-r's  -alary.  A  sc)i««nl  teacher  who  Iins  n'n- 
d»T«  d  f-rrvices.  aecMnliiiL'  tn  the  requirements  of 
till-  scIjm. ,1  law.  an<l  is  refused  CiiniiM'ns;Uii»n  nut  nf 


tlie  fund  especially  provided  for  that  purpose.  L* 
entitled  to  a  mandnmw  to  compel  the  proper  officer 
to  perform  his  duty  and  make  payment  of  what  is 
justly  due.    M  X.  J.  L.  SOS. 

4.  iPincharg^.—X  teacher  may  be  diachaiiped  by 
the  proper  authorities,  for  incompetency,  neglect 
of  dutv,  or  immoral  conduct,  notwithstanding  that 
liis  employment  was  for  a  time  certain.  •  42  Ind, 
200;  17  111.  App.  347;  i\  Neb.  107,  and  otherauthor- 
ities.  ■  IJut  the  school  otlicers  have  no  power  to 
dischanre  a  teacher  without  good  cause  shown, 
'  o5  Mo.  l.VJ  and  other  authorities. «  And  although 
for  an  illegal  di84)«arg(s  if  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  dutv  and  without  malice  or  wantonness. 
scho«il  otlicers  are  nut  pi^rsonably  liable,  still  if 
they  exceed  their  aulhority  or  act  oppressively, 
they  are  so  liable.  51  Ind.  iW;  4!»  Pa.  St.  lol ;  V^ 
Mo.'  141». 

In  some  states  it  is  held  that  the  remedy  for  a 
teacher  wIk»  has  been  wrongfully  discharjrod  is  bv 
api>oal  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  until  he 
ha.s  made  sucli  an  api»eal  he  cannot  recover  for 
breach  of  c<^ntract.     -  St»e.  o'\  Iowa  .'vS-V  i 

Where  a  «*ontract  with  a  teacher  provides  for  his 
discharge  if  he  does  not  give  'satisfaction,'"  the 
school  authorities  may  discharge  him  at  pleasure 
and  are  not  c*onfined  to  sLitulory  cauraes  for  dis- 
missal, if  they  act  honestly  and  in  g€>od  faith.  S«.» 
held  in  111.,  Vt.  and  Kansas.  But  in  Wisc-onsin 
i.'SO  Wis.  li.')!  >  it  was  held  that  a  clause*  in  a  con- 
tract bv  which  the  board  declares  that  **we  re- 
Serve  the  right  to  close  tiie  schofifat  any  time,  it 
not  satisfactory  to  u.^**  was  unauthorizeil  by  law 
and  iiu»pi*ralivf.  The  Supreme  Courts  of  MisBO.'ri 
and  ('i>lor*ido  hav*-  rendrn.*d  similar  decisions. 

It  has  IxMMi  held  in  some  cases  that  a  teacher 
cannot  l>e  dismissed  f«pr  i-ause,  unless  notice  is 
given  him  ami  trial  had.  ■  loO  V&.  St.  78  ;  o  Lea 
^Ti-nn.  '  t>  11.  ■  In  tin-  latter  case  it  was  held  that 
a  !ioti«e  to  the  teacher  that  the  school  authoritii^s 
would  try  his  ''litness,"  is  insullicient.  «  See,  also 
12  .Ma.<8.  1.M4.  I  A  dis4-liarge  by  any  other  pro- 
ceeding than  that  pri'scribed  hy  law  is  illegal  and 
wroiijcMil.     M*  li)wa,  il'^O. 

In  New  York  and  Kan-^as.  under  ."Statute,  it  has 
l>-en  h<*ld  that  a  teacher  mij;ht  hv  dismissed  with- 
out cause  ascertained  or  shown,  or  o]>portunity  to 
Ik*  heard  a^'ainst  lenmval.  ■  S'e.  Laws  18S3,  ch. 
4in,  17  I  Inn.  N.  Y.  l-'.  and  ilD  Kans.  LNi8.)  The 
modern  rule  ••!  law.  however,  is  by  notice  and 
riirht  to  l»e  heard. 

It  liasalsnh'en  held  that //f.'/"/"//!'/ 4  is  the  proper 
reme<ly  to  eomj>el  tin-  m1h»;>1  authorities  to  rein- 
state a  teacher  who  ha-  l»c.ii  illegally  discharged. 
-i:;  llun.  ■  N.  Y.  v;:.  lo  l.,.a.  Tenn.)  219  and  H2 
(  al.  is::. 

iNhlW  Mill  I*.  iNl' 
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Indiana's  EDUCATioNAii  Controversy. 


We  present  hei«  in  full  the  educational  bill 
known  as  the  Geeting  Rill,  which  failed  in  the 
late  (General  Assembly.  We  asked  Superintend- 
ent Geeting  to  state  why  the  bilh  should  have  be- 
come a  law,  and  President  Mills  to  state  whv  it 
should  not,  and  print  here  their  communications. 
Wi'  hope  every  teacher  in  Indiana  will  read  the 
bill  and  the  statements. — Eds. 

Senate  Bill  No.  5». 

A  bill  for  an  act  concerning  the  common  schools 
of  this  stiite,  the  election,  powers  and  duties  of  cer- 
tain officers  thereof,  providing  a  penalty  for  vio- 
liiting  some  of  its  provisions  and  repealing  certain 
sections  of  the  present  existing  school  laws. 

Section  1.     Be  it  eumied  hij  tfir  Cinitraf  AMiiihli/ of 
thr  Stfitf  iif  IiuVuina^  That  the  School  Trustees  shall 
have  chaiige  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their  re- 
spective townships,  towns  and  cities.    They  shall 
t'lnploy  teachers,  establish  and  conveniently  locate 
a  surticiont  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  children  therein;    and  build  and  otherwise 
provide  suitable  houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
other  articles  of  educational  supplies  neces.sary  for 
the  thorough  oi^nization  and'eflicicnt  manage- 
ment of  such  schools.    At  least  one  term  of  school 
not  less  than  six  months  in  duration  shall  be 
taught  in  every  school  district  and  town  of  the 
State  during  each  school  year  after  August,  1899, 
in  addition  to  other  and  8hort<»r  terms  that  may 
be  taught  during  such  pjeriod.     Such  Trustees  shall 
also  establish  and  maintain  in   their  respective 
townships,  towns  and  cities,  at  least  one  separate 
liigli  school  into  which  shall  be  admitted  all  pupils 
who  are  si^iBciently  advanced  for  admission  there- 
in,  or  who  have  graduat^^'d   from    the    primary 
schools  of  the  State  and  who  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  common  schools  of  such  township, 
town   or  citv.     In  addition  to  the  studies  and 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  primary  schools 
(►f  this  State,  there  shall  be  tiiught  in  such  graded 
high  schools  of  a  township  or  town,  such  other 
branches  of  learning  and  other  languages  as  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils  may  require,  and  the 
State  Hoard  of  IMucation  from  time  to  time  direct ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  city,  as  the  Superintendent 
and  Rr)ard  of  Trustet»s  thereof  may  direct.     Such 
Trusters  !*hall  have  the  care  and  management  of 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  their 
respt.'Ctive  corporations  for  school  purposes,  except 
the  congressional   township  scho<>l   land,   which 
lands  shall  be  under  the  care  and  management  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  civil  t^jwnships  to  which  such 
lands  belong;  and  they  shall  al8«»  have  tlie  p<>wer, 
in  addition  to  the  powers  elsewhercj  conferred  upon 
tliem  bv  law,  to  puR'hase  suitable  grounds  for  such 
high  schools  or  gnided  schools,  anden^ct  buildings 
thereon,  and  the  title  to  all  such  property  acquired 
for  such  purposes  shall  vest  in  the  school  town- 
ship, town  or  city  in  which  it  is  situated.     The 
School  Trustees  01  cities  and  townships  or  towns 
aixd  towDshipSy  or  two  4)r  more  townships,  may 
establish  1«hxt  sraded  high  schools,  iif  lieu  f)f  a 

*  *"rh  soli 00 1,   for  each   of    such  | 


school  corporations,  and  when  so  done  they  jointly 
shall  have  the  care  and  management  thereof,  ani 
sele^ct  teachers  therefor,  hereby  being  empowered 
to  purchase  suitable  grounds  theretor  and  erect 
suitable  buildings  thereon,  the  title  thereto  vest- 
ing jointly  in  the  corporations  purchasing  such 
grounds  and  erecting  such  building.  In  selecting 
teachers  for  and  controlling  joint  schools,  as  well 
as  in  the  erection  and  repairing  of  the  build- 
ings, these  corporations  shall  have  an  equal  voice 
and  authoritv,  and  the  course  of  study  for  such 
schools  shall  l^e  arranged  in  the  stime  manner  !is 
for  separate  gnided  high  schools.  Any  Township 
Trustee,  instead  of  building  a  separate  graded 
high  school  for  his  township,  may  pay  the  tuition 
of  pupils  of  his  township  competent  to  enter  a 
graded  high  school,  to  another  school  cori>oration, 
if  he  can  make  suitiible  arrangements  with  such 
other  corporation  ;  in  which  event  the  pupils  of 
his  townsliip,  competent  and  entitled  to  enter  a 
graded  high  scliool,  shall  have  all  the  privileges 
of  the  graded  high  school  of  such  other  school  cor- 
poratiim  so  long  as  such  arrangements  shall  con- 
tinue, the  sjime  as  if  they  resided  in  such  other 
Corporation.  Such  payments  for  tuition  shall  be 
made  out  of  the  special  sch«>ol  revenue. 

Sf.<\  2.     That  the  Town.ship  Trustees  of  each 
county  of  this  State  shall  meet  at  the  oHice  of  the 
Auditor  of  their  county  on  the  first   Monday  of 
June,  KS97,  at  10  .\.  -m.,  and  every  four  years  there- 
after, and  elect  a  County  Superintendent  for  their 
county,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  such  county. 
Such  County  Superintendent  shall  hold  his  office 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified,  unless 
sooner  removed.     Before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  he  shall  subscribe  antl  take  an  oath  to 
perform  faithfully  such  duties  according  to  law  ; 
which  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  ( 'minty  Auditor. 
He  shall  also  execute  a  b^md,  with  freehold  secur- 
ity, to  the  approval  of  the  County  Auditor,  pay- 
able to  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
one  tliousand  dollars,  conditi<mo<l  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  acc<>rdingto  law,  and  faith- 
fully to  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  proper 
l)er8ons  or  officers  all  moneys  and  property  which 
may  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  such  oflice. 
As  soon  as  such  bond  be  filed  the  County  Auditor 
shall  report  the  name  and  postoffice  address  of  the 
person  so  elected  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
l*ublic  Instruction.      Wlienever  a  vacancy  may 
occur  in  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  the 
sjiid  Township  Trustees,  on  at   lejist  three  davs* 
notice  given  by  the  County  Auditor,  shall  assemble 
at  ten  a.  m.  oii  the  day  designated  in  such  notice, 
at  the  office  of  such  .V'uditor,  and  fill  such  vacancv 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.      In  all 
elections  i)l  a  County  Superintendent  the  County 
Auditor   shall    be   clerk    of    such    election,    and 
give  the  casting  vote  if  there  l>e  a  tie.     Such 
Auilitor  shall  keep  a  record  of  such  elections  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose.     The  Slate  Hoard  of 
Education  shall  have  power  to  try  and  to  dismiss 
any  County  Sui>erintendent  for  immorality,  incom- 
jM'fency  or  ^lenerai  neglect  of  dulv,  or  for  acting  as 
a^reiit  for  th(^  sail'  of  any  texi-i)ook,  scho«»l  fur- 
nit  un*  or  maps,  upon  written  charges  filed  against 
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jf!jf  {,',.•'  'J  ,ii«  f»  ;i.-;f«/  t),ij/  -,.«•/■, iri(  r.-«.  aii'l  i-J<-.:it- 
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;if.'l  -li;!!!  I.ih«i» .  Ml  «  .<  f  V  jii;i'»  i'  :tlil'-  v.;i  y,  to  'rli-'i  fil.'- 
()••  'Miii'l;!!'!  of  l«:if  )ii/i^  :iii'f  t'/  iirijii'f'.f-  Ui<-  fiii- 
«)ii  i'lii  '»f  I  ti<  •■'  ii'f'fh;  <il  III-'  <-<iiirit  V.  Ill  ill!  <'ofit  ro- 
■  (:ri<  ■'  <•!  ;i  ^<  fi'  r:il  fi:tl  >jr<-  ;ir  i^iii)^  iiii<l<-r  I  )j<-  -cli'/oi 
hi'A.  itii  «li  /  li'i'iii  "\  III*-  '  onMl  ■,  -ii|*< /ifilcfif|cnt 
f)i:iil  l)f:-l  li<- </l>l:iiii<''l  ;  ;iii'l  i Ih-ii  :iii  :itiiH-:il.  <'xri'|i(. 
•ill  I'.'  .ij  'jiHi'll'flii'  MJilllM/  tit  I  In-  I't^ilil  \  «»f  -'  IiOmI 
(Ml  I  hii^--.  <  rl;iMi>-liiiii-fil  ''t  »-<'Ii<''iIh,  {iiiil  l}i<:  \*h"i- 
li'iii  liiiiMifi^.  M-p.iir  'If  f<-in(iv:il  of  ■-''lif»'il  )i'/i].=~<'H, 
III  ii.iii:-l*i  "I  |i<  rr'fiiM  fiir  MfliO'il  iiiirf*'iw<:^  ;iiifl 
I'  -i;'ii  ii  i'lii  iiii'l  <  li  ■'.11 II  HKi  I  ill  lc:ir|iii;'  ifi:i  v  lic  fak'-ii 
In, (II  III  liii-iHtii  In  i)if  .  i:iii-  Sii|i(iiiil<  iiijcnt  of 
j'lililii    111  I  Mi'-I  i«'ii  on  .1  iMJlliii  -  t:il('iiii-iil  'if  fiidH, 
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i:y.:ii!iiri<'  ;it  «-'.'l.  »->.;iriiiijUT ;■■!.-.  iiv  a  seritrS  vf 
■,Miti«;i  '.r  [iiiriT'-ii  'j'i«-Ti"  ■:.- :";Mii.-h»-»l  him  by  tlit* 
."•lan-  ll'oiriJ  ''I  I/in'M'i'.r;.  nil  appiimiiii  fi>r  lirense 
:i-  i«:ujii-r-  loj  tli»-  •■■.ijiii;"ii  .^'-Ij'hjU  iif  tlie  >iatr : 
'Alii'-I»  \w-\\-i-  :-;i;m!  ii'j!  h-:  friiiiinfii  in  any  particu- 
l;ir '"ouijiy.  hut  Ih- t:ik«ii  ;i.- «j«i;tiii'>iiig  the  per?«.»n 
I'l  wliotii  ;/i;ihi«'l,  ->  i'.nu'ii-  ii;  i-'foe,  lo  toacn  aiiy- 
\\li«-n:  witliiu  tin-  "ijiif.  ii  "f  lln-  pruper  erade  for 
the  i-rh'"»l  lor  wliifli  |j«'  iijjiy  I  ♦■  fiiiiiloyeu.  K;ich 
:L|i|ili(-:iiii.  i/ffnrf  tli<*  iXHrniiL'ttinii  bi'gins.  shall 
pji\  to  hiH'li  (oiiiity  ."^niicr  iiit'-iHimt  a  fee  of  lifiy 
ri'jit.'-.  Till'  (oiihtv  .*^iiiM'riiit«'iMi«'iit  shall  issiu'  his 
p-ri-ijit  j.ir  :ili  Ii  «•.-:  I  ill  i'l  iin«l«T  the  pmvisions  inf 
tlii^  :u'i   :iiiii   iiiiiin-'iiiiii'lv    .-^'iiii   the  !f<amc  to  the 
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StaU»  SuDerintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
shall  issue  his  receipt  therefor  to  the  County  Super- 
intc'ndent  and  carry  the  amounts  of  money  so 
received  to  the  account  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  which  shall  use  such  funds  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  per- 
sons to  grade  the  manuscripts  and  perform  the 
services  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  license 
system  instituted  by  this  act.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  publish  annually  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
moneys  contemplated  m  this  act.  No  examination 
shall  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  days, 
and  shall  be  conducted  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  pursuant  to  sucli 
instructions  and  directions  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  provide.  The  manuscripts  con- 
taining the  answers  to  said  questions  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  applicant  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, who  shall  designate  the  same  by  number. 
Tiie  County  Superintendent  shall  then  record  both 
the  number  of  the  manuscript  and  the  name  of 
th(»  applicant  in  a  record  for  that  purpose,  and 
send  the  fee  named  above  and  the  grade  of**  School- 
room Success,"  if  known,  and  the  manuscript  of 
the  applicant,  numbered  as  above,  to  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  shall  make  ajl  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
not  otherwise  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
c4ition,  for  the  successful  execution  of  this  section, 
liefore  any  applicant  can  be  examined  he  shall 
produce  to  the  County  Superintendent  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character  from  a  school  trustee  of 
the  county,  then  in  office,  or  other  satisfactory 
written  evidence  of  good  monil  character,  which 
certificate,  or  other  evidence,  shall  be  marked  filed 
of  that  date  by  such  County  Sui>erintendent  and  a 
copy,  indicated  by  number  corresp<3nding  to  the 
applicant's  number  on  his  manuscript,  sent  with 
siuh  applicant's  answers  and  ** School-room  Suc- 
cess" to  such  SuiKjrintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  '* School-room  Success"  of  a  teacher 
rniploy(»d  in  a  city  or  town  school  shall  be  certified 
to  by  the  Town  Superintendent  (if  there  be  one) 
or  City  School  Superintendent  in  addition  to  the 
ce?-tificate  of  the  Countv  Superintendent.  Such 
certificate  or  written  evidence  of  character  may  be 
tlispensed  with  if  the  County  Superintendent  will 
ceitifv  to  the  State  Board  of  E.aucation  that  the 
ap])licant  has  a  good  moral  character.  If  from  the 
ratio  of  correct  answers  and  other  evidence  dis- 
closed by  the  examination,  the  applicant  is  found 
to  possess  knowledge  "which  is  sufficient,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  enable 
hnn  successfully  to  teach,  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  English  grammar,  physiology, 
the  llistorv  of  the  I'nited  States,  scientific  temper- 
ance and  ihei-ature,  to  govern  such  schools,  and  is 
versed  in  the  the  Theory  of  Sch<M)l,  said  State 
lioanl  of  Education  shall  grant  him  a  license  for  a 
term  of  twelve  (12),  twenty-four  (24)  or  thirty-six 
( :;<;  i  months,  valid  for  teaching  the  above  branches 
only  ;  and  for  sixty  (JiO)  montlis,  the  latter  to  be 
known  as  a  High  School  J.icense,  for  use  in  the 
coiniiiissioned  and  non-commissioned  high  schools 
oi  the  Slate,  according  to  the  ratio  of  correct 
answers  and  other  evidence  of  qualifications  given 
upr)n  said  examination,  the  standard  of  which 
licenses  shall  lx»  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  and  in  examining  i>ersons  for  positions  to 


teach  in  graded  schools,  towns  and  cities,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  may  take  into  consideration 
the  special  fitness  of  such  applicants  to  perform 
the  service  required  of  them,  and  shall  endorse  or 
insert  in  the  license  issued  to  them  a  statement  of 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  specially  quali- 
fied. Any  person  possessing  a  thirty-six  (;J6) 
months'  license,  may,  during  the  term  for  which 
such  license  is  in  force  receive  a  license  for  the 
term  of  eight  (8)  years  upon  such  examination 
held  bv  the  County  Superintendent  as  may  be  ore- 
scribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  and  such 
license  shall  be  issued  only  upon  approval  of  such 
State  Board  of  Education ;  and  be  styled  a  l*ro- 
fessional  License.  Any  person  who  has  previously 
taught  for  six  ((>)  consecutive  years  in  said  com- 
mon schools,  and  shall  hereafter  obtain  a  three  (o) 
yeare'  license  to  teach  therein,  so  long  as  he 
teaches  the  above  named  subjects,  shall  be  forever 
afterward  exempt  from  examination ;  but  if  siich 
person  shall,  at  any  time  after  said  exemption 
occurs,  suffer  a  period  of  one  year  to  pass  without 
having  taught  one  full  school  year  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  within  said  jHiriod,  then  said 
exemption  shall  cease.  If  said  person  shall,  dur- 
ing such  exemption,  seek  employment  to  teach 
other  or  higher  oranches  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  than  those  branches  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  examination  upon  which  said  three 
years'  license  was  issued,  then  he  shall  Ixi  ex- 
amined in  such  additional  branches.  If  the 
examination  in  these  additional  branches  l^e  satis- 
factory to  the  State  Boartl  of  Education,  the  ex- 
emption may  bo  extended  to  cover  such  additional 
branches.  The  State  Board  of  Education  ui>on 
proper  affidavit  or  affirmation  of  the  applicant, 
satisfactory  to  it,  showing  such  applicant  entitled 
thereto,  mav  issue  an  exemption  license;  but  such 
license  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  limita- 
tions as  other  licenses.  All  county  licenses  now 
in  force  shall  be  considered  valid,  but  can  only  be 
used  in  the  counties  in  which  they  were  granted  ; 
but  after  the  expiration  of  such  license  all  ap])li- 
c;ints  shall  be  examined  by  the  State  I^>ar«l  of 
Education,  as  above  prescribed.  If  from  any  cause, 
there  be  no  licensed  teacher  during  a  term  of 
school,  the  County  Superintendent  may  issue, 
upon  petition  of  the  School  Trustees,  a  temporary 
teacher's  license,  upon  examination,  to  the  person 
named  in  such  petition,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  such 
school  until  the  time  of  the  next  regular  examina- 
tion under  this  act,  at  which  time  such  ix»rson 
shall  be  required  to  pass  succea<fully  the  regular 
examination  in  order  to  secuie  a  regular  license. 
The  lk)ard  of  County  Commissioners  shall  allow 
and  pay  the  County  Superint<?ndent  of  their 
county  all  costfi  incurred  by  him  for  postage,  sta- 
tionery and  records  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  upon  his  making  to  them  satisfac- 
tory proof  thereof. 

Si«x:.  r>.  That  the  Countv  Sup(»rintendent  shall 
have  the  ix)wer  to  revoke  licenses  heretofore 
granted  by  himself  or  predecessors  or  hereafter 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  ICducation.  for  in- 
competency, immorality,  cruelty  or  general  neglect, 
by  the  liolder,  of  the  business  of  his  school.  Due 
notice  of  such  n'vocation  shall  bi*  given  in  writing 
by  the  County  Superintendent,  after  whirh  an 
appeal  tlierefrom  shall  lie  to  the  State  Sniwrin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instniction,  and  if  the  same  be 
taken  within  five  days  after  notice  is  given  it  shall 
operate  as  a  stay  of  proceedings  until  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction  shall  have 

f>ai^sed  upon  such  appeal.  The  revocation  of  the 
Icense  of  any  teacher  shall  terminate  his  employ- 
ment in  the  school  in  which  he  may  have  been 
employed  to  teach. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  County  Superintendent  shall 
provide  a  blank  book,  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
in  which  he  shall  keep  a  record  or  minutes  of  his 
proceedings,  and  shall  deliver  such  record,  and  all 
other  lx)uks,  pa^jers  and  projxjrty  appertaining  to 
his  oftico,  to  nis  successor.  He  shall  also  keep  a 
record  of  all  applicants  to  him  for  a  license  \\\\o 
secure  one  ;  and  the  kind  and  length  of  the  license 
a.s  reported  to  him  ;  as  well  as  the  number  of 
licenses  rcvt^ked  by  him.  He  shall  report  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  l*ublic  Instruction  the 
names  (and  dates  thereof)  of  those  whose  licenses 
he  revoke?*. 

Sec.  S.  That  the  compensation  of  the  County 
Superint<*ndent  shall  be  as  follows:  In  counties 
having  less  than  15,0(M)  |)opu1ation,  he  shall  receive 
|>er  annum  !?l, UK);  in  counties  liaving  1.">,(XX)  jmd 
less  tlian  ;>(),(>  M),  he  shall  receive  per  annum  i^l,*2(H) ; 
and  in  all  counties  having  .'J0,0()()  and  over,  he  shall 
receive  ])er  an num ;? I , .V K).  His  salary  shall  be  pay- 
able quarterly  out  of  the  funds  iii  the  county 
treasury  upon  the  warrant  of  the  County  Auditor. 
The  IJoaid  of  County  Commissioners  shall  provide 
him  with  an  olHce  and  all  necessary  office  furn- 
iture, postajKe,  fuel  and  recc)nl  books.* 

Sel".  0.  That  the  Sehool  Trustees  of  incorpor- 
ated towns  shall  have  power  to  employ  a  SujKTin- 
tendent  of  Sch(M)ls,  whose  term  of  offii-e  shall  be 
two  I*-*)  vears  and  mav  be  four  (4)  vears,  and 
whose  salary  shall  be  paid  fnjm  the  s{K^cial  school 
revenue,  and  that  the  School  Trust<»es  ( or  Commis- 
sioners i  of  iucorjK)rated  cities  shall  have  |K)wer  to 
.employ  a  Superint«'iid<'nt  of  Schools,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  four  (4)  yciirs,  and  whose  salary 
shall  Ih*  paid  from  tlie  special  school  revenue. 
Such  School  Trustees  shall  prescribe  his  duties  and 
direct  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  same.  It  shall 
not  I  Hi  lawful,  however,  for  any  city  or  town 
Scho<  )l  Board  or  Trustees  to  employ  as  Sui>erintend- 
ent  of  the  Schools  of  their  city  or  town  any  pi^rson 
who  d<M?s  not  hold  at  the  time  of  his  employment 
a  life  or  professional  license  to  teach,  or  a  City 
School  Superintendent's  certificate,  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  or  license  of  a  similar 
grade  to  those  named  in  this  section,  issued  by 
corresponding  authorities  in  another  State  or 
country:  but  no  such  Sui>erintendent  so  holding 
a  licenst*  of  such  other  ^Uxie  or  country  shall  be 
employed  as  a  (^ity  or  Town  Superintendent  unless, 
before  such  employment,  he  secure  the  endorso 
ment  of  the  State  Ik)ard  of  Education  up<ni  his 
certilicate,  certifying  to  his  rjualilications.  The 
State  15oar<l  of  Ivhication  shall  have  the  power  to 
adopt  rules  an<l  regulations  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  a  ('ity  or  Town  Superinten<lenl'8 
certificate,  and  j)rescribe  what  qualifications  shall 
he  necessarv  to  s<»cure  one.  But  the  provisions  of 
this  act  slijill  not  operate  l(.)  n*nder  ineligible  to  re- 
elei'tion  or  reapi)ointment  any  City  or  Town  School 
SuiHjrintcndent  now  holding  a  ])Osition  as  such  in 
anv  citv  or  town  of  this  State.  AftAir  the  first 
Moinlay  of  .June,  \\h)\.  however,  no  one  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Town  Superintendent  unless 


he  hold  a  City  or  Town  Superintendent's  certifi- 
cate. In  a  town  or  city  having  a  School  Sui>erin- 
tendeiit  no  one  shall  be  employed  to  t«aeh  in  its 
public  schools  whose  selection  and  employinent  is 
not  approveil  by  such  Superintendent.  XHe  Super- 
intendent of  a'town  or  city  school  shall  have  tlie 
power  and  authority  to  designate  the  particular 
school  or  grade  in  wiiich  a  teacher  employed  by 
the  School  Board  shall  teach. 

Sbl'.  10.    The  State  Superintendenf  of  PubHc  In- 
struction, the  President  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
the  Sui)erintendents  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
largest  three  cities  in  the  State,  the  President  of 
the  State  T'niversity,  the  President  of  Purdue  I"ni- 
versity  and  four  citizens  of  the  State  api)ointed  by 
the  (fovernor,  two  of  whom  shall  be  County  School 
Superintendents,  shall  constitute  a  Boani    to  be 
denominated  the  Indiana  Statt*  Board  of  Kduca- 
tion.    The  size  of  the  cities  shall,  for  this  purpose, 
be  determined  by  the  enuinerati(»n  of  children  for 
school   i)urposes,   annually    reported  by  County 
Superintendents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instniction.     The  Sui)erintendedt  of  Public    In- 
stiuction  shall,  r.rojfirin,  be  President  of  the  Boani  ; 
and  in  his  absence  the  meml)ers  shall  elect  a  Presi- 
dent ;//•»*  ti'inf)iiir.    The  Board  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  Secretarv  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  have 
the  custody  of  its  records,  papers  and  effect.s,  and 
shall  keep  minutes  of  it^  proceedings:    Pituhhii, 
That  such  records,  pa])ers,   effects  and   niinutes 
shall  be  kept  at  the  otlice  of  the  Superintendent, 
and  shall  Ixi  open  for  his  insix^ction.    The  said 
Board  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  President  or 
a  majority  of  its  members,  at  such  place  in  the 
StAte  as  may  ho.  designated  in  the  call ;  and  shall 
devise,  adopt  and  procure  a  seal,  on  the  face  of 
which  shall  be  the  words,  "Indiana  State  Ik)ard 
of  Education,"  ami  such  other  device  or  motto  as 
the  Board  may  direct — an  impression  and  written 
description  of  which  shall  be  reconied  on  the  min- 
utes of  the  board  and  tiled  in  the  othce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stjite  ;  which  seal  shall  l^  used  for 
the  authentication  of  the  acts  of  the  Board  and  the 
important  acts  of  the  Sui>erintendentof  Public  In- 
struction. 

Sec.  11.  That  whosoever  shall  sell,  trade,  barter 
or  give  away,  or  offer  to  sell,  barter,  or  give  away 
to  applicants  for  license,  or  to  any  other  person ; 
or  whosoever  shall  buy,  purchas*?,  baiter  or  trade 
for,  or  accept  as  donee,  the  (lueslions  jirt^pared  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  by  tlie  State 
Superintemlent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  used 
by  County  School  SuiH*rintendents  in  the  examin- 
ation of  teachers,  ()r  in  any  way  «lispose  of  or 
accept  ius  donee,  said  (luestions  or  otherwise,  con- 
tnirv  to  the  rules  pn^scribed  bv  sai<l  State  Board 
of  E<.luC4ition  or  said  State  Superlniendcnt  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  shall  be  lined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundrecL 
dollars. 

Sec.  IJ.  That  sections  ten  ( 10),  thirty-six  (3<5), 
thirty-eight  (:»S),  dhc  hundred  and  lifty-nine  (159) 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  (KU)  of  an  act 
entitled  **An  act  to  provi^le  for  a  general  system 
of  common  schools,  the  (jiruers  thereof,  and  their 
respective  p<.)we!*s  and  duties  and  matters  properly 
connected  therewith,  and  prescrilang  the  fees  for 
cert^iin  ollicers  therein  naihed,  and  fr»r  the  estab- 
lishment and  regulation  of  township  libraries,  and 
to  reiH?al  all  laws  inconsistent  therewith,  provid* 
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ing  penalties  therein  prescribed,"  approved  March 
fi,  ISOT),  l>eing  sections  442(),  4428,  4444,  4521  and 
4r>23  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1881  ;  also  sections 
two  t2),  three  (3),  four  (4),  five  (5)  and  twelve  (12) 
of  the  two  acts  approved  March  8,  1873,  the  first 
four  sections  respective]  v  amending  sections  thirty- 
three  (81]),  thirty-seven  (37),  thirty-nine  (39)  and 
forty-thn*e  (43)  of  the  above  nanie^  act,  approved 
March  0,  18(55,  the  same  being  sections  4424,  4427, 
4429  and  4433  and  the  fifth  being  section  4445  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  1881 ;  also  section  one  (1) 
of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled, 
an  act  to  amend  section  one  (1 )  of  an  act  entitled  an 
act  to  amend  section  thirty-four  (34)  of  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of 
common  schools,  the  officers  thereof  and  their 
respective  powers  and  duties  and  matters  properly 
cotmected  therewith,  and  prescribing  fees  for  cer- 
tain oflicors  therein  named,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment and  regulation  of  township  libraries,  and  to 
repeal  all  laws  inconsistent  therewith,  providing 
permit iea  therein  prescribed,  approved  March  G, 
lS(ir>,  approved  March  (J,  1883,  approved  March  2, 
ISS^),  approved  February  25,  1893;  and  also  section 
one  ( 1 )  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  prohibit  the 
selling,  bartering  or  giving  away  the  questions 
prei)ared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  be 
used  by  Coiinty  Superintendents  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  and  pn>vidingpenahies  therefor," 
apj)roved  March  3,  1883,  as  well  as  all  statutes  and 
partt*  of  .statutes  in  conflict  herewith,  be,  and  the 
same  herebv  are,  repealed :  Pmrhhd^  That  nothing 
herein  shall  affect  the  rights  or  title  of  any  person 
now  holding  any  of  the  oliices  herein  mentioned, 
nor  the  right  of* any  teacher  now  holding  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  but  such  rights, 
title  and  licenses  shall  continue  in  force  the  same 
as  if  this  statute  had  not  been  adopted. 

Superintendent  Geeting's  State- 
ment. 

The  general  educational  bill,  known  as  Senate 
Bill  Xo.  59,  was  prepared  by  a  conmiittee  of  the 
^tate  Teacliers'  Association,  appi)ointed  Decem- 
ber, ]8t)5. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bill  the  committee 
attempted  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  in  our 
X)resent  laws,  only,  basing  all  clumges  on  the 
thought  that  the  school  exists  for  the  child,  and  I 
not  for  the  teachers  and  school  officials.  A 
careful,  unbiased  and  unprc^judiced  reading  of  the 
bill  will  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  written  in 
harmony  with  this  statement.  The  changes 
would  not  have  l^een  radical  in  any  particular. 

The  first  and  paramount  thought  in  the  minds  j 
of  the  committee  was  the  improvement  of  the  dis-  ■ 
Irict  school.**,  through, 

1.  The  provision  for  township  high  schools. 

2.  A  minimum  school  term  of  six  months. 

3.  pHividing  educational  qualifications  for 
county  superintendents  and  making  tlieir  work 
more  professional. 

4.  Placing  the   estimate  of  all,  applioMit' 
teachers'  licences  on  two  distinct 
S:hoit(r^hip, — to  be  detennined  by  a  '' 


party ;  (b.)  *S'/cc(w, — as  shown  by  actual  school- 
room work  observed  by  the  Superintendent, — and 
when  so  estimated  making  every  license  a  state 
license. 

5.  The  schools  of  towns  and  cities  were  to  l^e 
improved  by  requiring  qualifications  of  their 
8UX)erintendents,  then  making  them  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  schools  and  results  of 
teachers. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
have  become  a  law.  Since  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  course  of  study  under  our  state  uniformity 
of  school  books,  marked  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  classification  of  pupils  in  the  district 
schools.  This  course  of  study  has  so  far  provided 
work  for  the  first  eight  years  of  the  school  life  of 
these  pupils.  We  are  now  faced  with  a  st^rious 
problem, — what  to  do  with  the  thousands  of 
worthy  boys  and  girls  just  ready  to  help  them- 
selves and  to  develop  rapidly  into  strong,  vigorous 
citizens.  To  dei)rive  them  of  further  educational 
advantages  is  to  violate  the  law  of  the  state ;  but 
to  require  them  to  re-enter  the  grades  through 
which  they  have  gone  successfully  is  not  only 
unlawful,  but  jwsitively  harmful  to  the  school 
organization. 

The  trustees  of  towns  and  townships  are  com- 
pelled, under  present  laws  (sections  4497  and  4499, 
school  law)  to  furnish  high  school  advantages  to 
all  qualified  children,  on  demand  of  the  patrons. 
Section  4499  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  tnistees  to 
furnish  the  advantages  in  //v/v/  t/istrirf  in  the  town- 
ship if  the  demand  is  made,  making  it  very  ex- 
pensive, indeed,  if  all  ask  for  the  high  school 
work.  The  educational  bill  provides  for  this  work 
in  three  ways,  either  one  of  which  would  be  much 
better,  and  cheaper,  as  follows : 

1 .  By  building  a  house  for  high  school  work  in 
each  township. 

2.  By  building  joint  schools. 

3.  By  the  payment  of  tuition. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  townships  of  the  state 
the  last  provision  would  have  been  the  one 
adopted,  and,  in  the  main,  one  that  would  bring 
new  and  vigorous  workers  into  the  ranks  of  both 
citv  and  town  schools.  .\s  a  state  w^e  do  not  rank 
with  some  of  our  neighbors  in  this  particular,  and 
the  great  step  to  be  taken  in  Indiana  now  is  the 
establishment  of  an  adec^uatc  high  8<:hool  system 
for  the  country  schools, — a  system  that  shall  give 
to  every  child  within  her  borders  a  g(X)d  high 
school  education  without  regard  to  his  place  of 
reflldenoe.    In  so  doing  we  will  have  immensely 

^imoea  of  success  in  life. 

"ol  term,  the  state  should 

14  to  attend  school  a 

'  nublio  ex- 
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1)61186,  and  the  committee  decided  on  six  months 
as  a  reasonable  term. 

Qualifications  of  county  superintendents  can- 
not be  questioned.  The  superintendent  is  an  in- 
valuable officer.  In  our  state  the  erection  of 
school  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  are, 
in  a  measure,  subject  to  his  judgment.  But  in  the 
creation  of  a  proper  school  sentiment,  and  in  the 
direction  of  his  teachers  he  finds  his  greatest  field. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our 
v'ountry  schools  never  go  to  college,  makes  an  im- 
perative need  of  some  direction  in  studies  so  that 
they  can  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

The  superintendent  is  often  the  only  person  who 
can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  of  the  child's 
education,  the  attention  of  the  t+^acher  being 
largely  absorlx'd  in  the  work  of  a  particular  grade. 
To  do  such  work  requires  some  one  of  a  high  ordtT 
of  skill,  and  no  uni^  should  bt>  appointed  to  such 
positions  without  Ijeing  recjuired  to  show  ability 
to  iKTfonii  it.  I'nder  the  present  law  this  ofiici' 
has  bern  made  a  clerical  one  largely, — it  needs  to 
be  in  fuct  what  it  is  in  nniih\,  and  the  propo.s-d 
bill  would  have  made  it  such. 

Something  must  Ih'  d(>ne  to  give  tlu*  teachers  of 
the  district  sc1kk>1s  assistance  in  the  way  of  super- 
vision, iK'cansf  a  largt*  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils  is  now  wasted,  due  to 
niisdireetion.  A  school  may  be  a  good  school,  yet 
if  it  never  receives  a  visit  fromago<Kl  8ui)erintend- 
ent  it  must  suffer  loss.  If  the  coming  of  th<'  sup- 
erintendent is  hailed  like  sunshine?  on  a  cloudv 
day,  if  his  presence  is  an  inspiration  to  more  earn- 
est t»fforts,  if  he  is  at  all  times  hailed  as  a  welcome 
guest,  his  influence  will  not  go  with  his  farewell  at 
the  do<jr.  His  i>er8onality  will  leave  a  trace  there 
that  cannot  Ix^  estimated.  The  district  st^hools 
need  the  direction  of  our  best  men  and  women  and 
to  tliis  accomplishment  are  educati*>nal  qualifica- 
tions of  county  8uix»rintendent8  trending. 

If  there  were  but  one  reason  f<^r  a  chansre  in  ex- 
amination of  teiichers  ;  viz.,  that  of  better  i-eturns 
for  the  money  exjiended,  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
bill  could  not  l)e  assailed.     ()n  account  of  thr  ve»v 

• 

gn?at  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  f<»r 
teaclnTs'  licenses — now  that  no  limit  of  any  kin<l 
is  placecl  upon  thes»'  examinations— alx»ut  one- 
halt  tlif  time  of  tlie  county  suiXTintendents  is 
taki'U  in  conducting  ilK'm  and gnuling manuscripts. 
In  this  we  have  clerical  work  of  the  seven-st  sort, 
with  no  return  to  the  applicants  that  either  in- 
spirrsthcm  toward  higher  efforts  f>r  assists  them 
in  knowing  their  ernirs  thnuigli  these  examina- 
tions. There  should  lx»  two  distinct  lines  upon 
which  an  examination  for  t<»achers  should  })e  con- 
ducted ;  viz.,  scholarslu])  and  personality;  or  the 
estimate  of  the  individual  as  such.     When  both 


are  done  by  the  same  j^erson  they  are  blended  into 
but  one  estimate. 

Every  teacher  should  know  his  standing  as  a 
scholar  estimated  by  a  disinterested  person.  Hi» 
personality  should  be  judged  by  the  one  above 
him  in  authority  and  attainments,  for  the  spirit  of 
the  teacher  is  best  shown  when  seen  in  relation  to 
his  work. 

Nothing  could  come  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana 
that  would  more  clearly  mark  the  two  elements  of 
their  worth  than  the  plan  of  examination  proposed 
by  this  bill.  According  to  it^  provisions  every 
t(?ndency  toward  favoritism  would  disappear. 

The  teacher  would  then  be  given  the  state  as 
his  field,  instead  of  one  county.  The  bill  extended 
the  privileges  of  the  exemption  license  likewise. 

In  the  matter  of  cities  the  bill  made  it  possible 
for  a  school  board  to  employ  a  superintendent  for 
.a  period  of  years  and  to  give  him  a  voice  in  select- 
ing his  teachers.  He  is  made  responsible  for  the 
success  of  his  schools  ;  hence,  he  should  also  be 
given  some  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  teachers. 
If  his  opinion  be  sought  when  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, fewer  poor  teachers  would  find  a  way  into 
the  schools.  The  teachers  who  have  the  scholar- 
ship, and  are  successful  in  the  school-room  will 
hail  the  day  when  they  shall  be  placed  under 
supervision  measured  by  tests  similar  to  their  own 
at  least,  and  they  will  follow  such  directions  much 
more  devotedly,  knowing  them  to  be  thoughts  of 
competent  persons.  Children  will  cat-ch  the  spirit 
of  their  superiors,  and  will  not  rest  satisfied  till 
similar  attainments  are  n^ached. 

1).   M.   ifEETIXi;, 

iNIHANAMiLIS.  iNh. 

1*RESI1>K\T    >rri.T.8'    T^K'rXER. 

II  )eg  to  assure  you  nf  my  cordial  appreciation 
of  your  letter  of  yesterday  offering  me  space  in 
I  Thk  Inland   Ki>i'cat«>i:  in   which  to  answer  the 
;  question  '*Why  the  (Teetin<jr>ill  should  not  have  be- 
j   come  a  law  ?  "     I  am  ready  as  a  friend  of  e<lucation 
'   in  Indiana  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  clarify 
the  public  mind  concerning  the    real   issue  in- 
volved in  the  discussion   l)efore  the  late  legisla- 
■  ture,  but  inasmuch  ius  the  committee  of  the  non- 
state  colleges  opposed    th«^    decai)itation    of  the 
above  named  bill    in   the   House  of  Representa- 
;  tives,  I  am  not  in  a  j)Osition  to  argue  the  question 
which  you  propose.     An  analysis  of  the  recorded 
vote  u]>on  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause  will  show  that  the  friends  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions shared  largely  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  bill's  defeat. 

I  enclose  with  this  an  authorized  statement  of 
;  tile  contention  of  the  non-state  colleges.     Noth- 
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iiv^  tliat  I  could  write  would  more  clearly  set 
f«)rth  my  own  attitude  toward  tin*  CJeeting  Bill 
than  (1(X*H  the  last  paragraph  in  that  article.  Not- 
withsUindin;;  the  fact  that  I  was  in  heart v  8vm- 
l)athy  with  action  of  the  non-stat<i  colleges  I  am 
o]H>n  to  convinceinent  concerning  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  plea  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
t  ion  should  iK'divorced  from  anv  oilicial  connection 
with  the  state  institutions  before  its  power  shall 
have  been  enlarged  to  the  extent  proposed  in  the 
1  u'eting  Bill.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  the  arguments 
of  the  opposition  to  this  contention. 

Yours  tnily, 

J.  J.  MlM.S. 

i:i«  ll.MONI).   INI). 

Tni:  AuTiKmiZEi)  Statement  of  the  Non-State 

CoLLFXiES. 

"There  are  eight  non-8t;ite  colleges  represented 
ill  tlio  Indiana  College  Association,  viz  :  Wabaah, 
Franklin,  l>ePauw,  Moore's  Hill,  Butler,  ILmover, 
Farlham  and  I'nion  Christian.  These  colleges 
own  buildings  and  grounds  aggregating  in  value 
nion*  than  a  §l,000,00(K  They  hold  endowment 
intuls  amounting  to  over  Sl,oOO,OH).  Their  com- 
biiH'd  libraries  Contain  in  round  numbers  10>,(J<)i) 
vohimes.  Tlieir  laboratories  and  other  educational 
apphanees  have  an  aggregate  value  of  not  less  than 

'•  Tliese  plants  and  financial  equipments,  repre- 
r^enting  a  tot:il  investment  closely  approximating 
>:;;.»  )IM),(K^•^,  are  held  intrust  by  the  above  named 
institutions  as  free  gifts  from  private  beiiefactors, 
to  be  used  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  common- 
weal! li.  Substantial  accessions  to  these  trusts  are 
received  <*very  year.  The  educational  facilities 
which  they  provide  are  open  on  equal  conditions 
to  all  students  who  apply,  and  at  no  exiKmse 
whatever  to  t  he  state  treasury.  These  colleges  are 
under  legal  obligation  to  see  that  the  above  named 
;  rusts  are  administered  with  the  utmost  etiiciency 
for  the  ])romotion  of  higher  education  among  the 
peopK'  at  large. 

"  iMiriiig  the  collegiate  year  of  181  ».■)<»()  over  two 
tlnMisand  students  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  these  colleges.  Their  united 
a  Inn  mi  rolls  contain  nearly  tiwt  thousand  names, 
while  many  thousand  other  students  who  have  not 
taken  <ie;^ri'es  have  received  a  lilxTal  education 
within  their  walls.  Among  these  students  are  to 
he  found  a  large  ])roportion  of  the  educated  men 
whn  are  leaders  in  the  oilicial,  i)rofessional  and 
business  intei-esls  of  our  state  tonlav.     From  the 

m 

rank>  of  thi'se  stuilenls  come  many  of  the  men 
who  eriahli>hed  and  developed  our  stat4»  system  of 
]>iihlic  education.  A  large pijrcentage  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  public  scIkniIh  have  hitherto  been  ])re- 
pared  for  their  work,  fret>  of  charge  t*^  the  state,  in 
I  he  n<»n-staie  colleges.  V\ym  the  basis  of  statistics 
;rathered  froni  sixty-four  cities,  ))nblished  in  the 
I,,<llti,i'ifH,fi.t  Juiirniil  of  the  15th  inst.  and  credited 
to  the  Siat<)  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
it  ap])ears  that  a  conspicuous  majority  of  the  teach- 
ing fonv  of  the  high  schools  of  the  slate  has  in  the 
I>ast  Ixin  supplied  directly  by  these  non-state 
colleges. 

"These  colleges  are  prei)ared  to  contintie,  with 
constantly    incn*asing    facilities,   this    gratuitous 


contribution  to  the  state's  educational  work,  ask- 
ing only  that  conditions  of  fair  competition  with 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  be  guaran- 
U^  to  them.  The  facts  above  cited,  and  manv 
more  which  might  be  adduced,  demonstrate  that 
the  non-stJite  colleges  have  been  and  are  still  lx»ar- 
ing  a  notable  and  import^mt  share  in  the  work  of 
popular  education  without  entiiiling  any  drain 
upon  the  treasury  of  th(»  state. 

**At  the  same  time  their  'nany  thr)us!inds  of 
friends  and  patrons,  who  constitute  a  very  con- 
siderable proiK)rtion  of  the  tax-pjiyers  of  the 
state,  are  l)earing  without  protest  tlieir  full  share 
in  the  financial  support  of  the  two  stiit-e  universi- 
ties and  the  State  Normal  School.  I-nder these 
circumstances  it  is  only  just  and  reasonable  for 
these  colleges  to  urge  tliat  their  interests  are  enti- 
tled to  considerable  attention  at  a  time  when  a 
reorganization  of  the  st^ite's  educational  system 
is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

*'lf  the  iHiople  of  Indiana  have  lx.»come  con- 
vinced that  the  educational  int<*re8ts  of  the  state 
demand  that  the  student  patronage,  which  has 
hitherto  lx^en  drawn  to  tne  non-state  colleges, 
should  Ix'  gradually  concentrated,  through  the 
channels  and  influence  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, into  the  three  higher  state  institutions* of 
learninjf,  then  we  cannot  expect  that  our  presiMii 
contention  will  be  regarded  as  valid  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  If  the  tax-payers  of  the 
stiitt*  see  fit  to  assume  the  financial  burden  of  so 
genen>usly  equipping  the  state  schools  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  actual  superiority  of  the  training  whicli 
they  afford  to  the  youth  of  the  states  and  for  no 
otluT  reason,  the  non-state  schools  are  i>laced  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comp<'tition,  then  the  latter  ought 
to  submit  without  a  proU'st  and  congnuulate  the 
the  tKM)ple  up<m  the  new  educational  n'gime. 

*'lt  is  proTHjr  here  to  repeat  what  has  aln'ady 
l)een  sjiid  throtigh  the  public  press,  and  in  our 
interviews  with  th<»  committees  on  education  of 
the  two  bninches  of  the  legislatun*,  that  the  non- 
state  colleges  i)rop}ig:ite  no  tenets  in  their  institu- 
tions and  exact  no  conditions  of  their  profes.»^>rs  or 
students  that  are  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the 
comniftn wealth,  but  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
piitriotic  and  c^>ntributory  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  state.  We  ask  for  no  assistance  from  the 
public  funds.  We  emphatically  disclaim  any  de- 
sire to  participate  oflicially  in  the  management  of 
the  state's  educatir>nal  system.  ( )ur  only  demand 
is  for  conditi<uisof  fair  and  legitimate  co'inpt^tition 
with  institutions  supported  out  of  the  public 
treasury. 

"The  cuntmt  rei)orts  that  the  non-state  col- 
leges entertain  a  purixise  t(»  strike  down  the  State 
Normal  Si'hool  and  the  State  University,  and  to 
abr)lish  the  state  boaixl  of  education,  ari*  wholly 
without  reasonable  foundation.  On  the  contniry, 
our  rei)n'R'ntatives  have  plainly  stated  time  aiid 
again  that  they  areconlially  fritMidly  to  the  educa- 
tional work  t»f  both  the  State  Normal  Sclund  and 
the  State  Tni  versify,  and  esi)ecially  so  t<^  the  dis- 
tinctive work  of  the  latter  in  its  graduate  depart- 
ment. We  have  ilistinctly  avowed  our  a))proba- 
tion  of  the  state  Iwaid  of  education,  if  only  it 
shall  Ik*  s»>  constituted  as  to  satisfact<irily  provide 
against  its  influence  Wing  used  to  the  advantage* 
of  certain  of  the  state's  higher  seats  of  learning, 
and  against  the  non-state  schools.  Neitlicr  has 
the  pn>s(Mit  contention  of  the  non-Btate  colleges 
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arist'ii  from  any  oppojsition  on  their  part  to  the 
etandanlfl  of  qualincation  for  superintendents  and 
teacher^  tvi  up  in  the  BO-callod  "Gecting"  bill. 
lit*foro  both  committees  of  the  legislature  we  earn- 
er*tly  advocate  the  establishment  of  such  stand- 
ardn. 

*•  The  complaint  of  the  non-Ptat(^  colleges  is  that 
such  a  c«*ntralizatiou  of  authority  in  the  present 
membHL»rs!np  of  the  state  boaril  as  is  provided  for 
in  tlio  (ieeting  bill  virtually  places  the  consorship 
of  tht*  8U]wrintendent  anil  teachers  throughout 
the  state  in  the  hands  of  l^l^due  Tniverpity,  In- 
diana I'niversity  and  the  State  Normal  School. 

*'  Turdue  university  receives  its  support  from 
the  state  tn-asury  nn  the  grtnind  tliat  it  is  a  tech- 
nical school.  Ah  such  it  certainly  has  much  less 
logiral  connection  with  the  common  hcIuk)!  system 
nf  tlu'  state  than  have  the  non-state  colleger!  Tlu* 
work  t»f  Indiana  University*  in  its  undergraduate 
department,  is  not  essentially  different  from,  or  of 
a  lii<;her  standard  than  that  done  in  the  non-state 
colleges.  The  ac^idemic  courws  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  an*  of  much  lower  grade  than  thos4»  of 
the  non-state  college.^,  and  its  specitic  work  of 
i)roviding  teachers  for  the  public  sclu»<»ls  is  .«hared 
in  :i  large  degree  by  the  non-state  colleges.  In 
view  of  t hese  facts  and  others  herein  presented,  it 
is  contended  that  the  ex-ollicio  representation  of 
the  thrtH"  state  schools  up<m  the  l>oard  is  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  non-state  schools  which 
ought  not  to  lx»  peri)etuated  by  statute. 

"That  the  state  boarti  as  now  organized  does 
actually  constitute  such  a  centralization  of  iii- 
lluence  as  has  been  complained  of  is  appiirent 
from  the  fact  that  five  out  of  the  seven  active  mem- 
hei-s  of  the  bt^ard  are  din*ctly  connected  with  the 
thn»e  state  institutions  above  named,  and  are 
l>erfionally  concernt»d  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
said  instiiutions  of  learning  in  the  field  of  college 
comiM»tition.  Four  members  are  oHicially  con- 
nected with  the  st^e  colleges;  viz.»  the  president 
of  the  State  I'niversity,  the  pu^sident  of  the  Normal 
Sclnii>l.  the  president  of  Purdue  Univei-sity  andthe 
State  Superintendent  of  Tublic  Instruction,  who  is 
ex-otlicio  trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School.  A 
fifth  memlH*r  of  the  board  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
State  I'niversity  and  a  conspicuously  active  pro- 
moter (»f  its  interests  in  the  legislature,  the  St^ite 
Teachers'  Ass<K*iation  and  elsewliere.  It  is  under- 
st«)od  that  the  governor's  connection  with  the 
board  is  pnictically  an  honorary  one.  It,  there- 
fore, ai)pears  that  only  two  out  of  the  seven  active 
memU-rs  of  the  l>oafd  are  free  fn)ni  entangling 
relations  with  the  state  sc1uh>1s.  In  this  resyHict 
the  Indiana  board  is  absolutely  unique.  No  other 
state  in  the  union,  it  is  bi^lieved,  has  seen  fit  thus 
to  turn  the  <irganization  of  its  st4ite  board  of  educa- 
tion over  to  a  favored  few  of  its  educational  insti- 
tutions. No  ailiKjuat^  reason  has  l)een  offered  why 
such  ])]vstige  should  be  granted  by  law  to  three 
l)articular  sch(M)ls  in  Indiana. 

"It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  that 
the  contn»lling  majority  {five  out  of  eight  i  of  the 
trustees  of  the  state  u'niversitv  an*  appointed  by 
the  stattr  board  of  <»ducntion — tliat  is  to  say  by  the 
presiih-nt  of  the  university  himself,  whri  is  by  law 
iuin\v  a  niemU'r  of  the  stat<*  board.  This  prac- 
tical! v  jjrovides,  through  its  meml)ershij)  in  the 
Slate  l)o:ird,  for  the  very  anomalous  arranjjement 
of  makin«r  tin*  state  university  self-constituting 
anl  self-c«>nt rolling. 


'*  riace  the  issuing  of  life  licenses  for  all  county 
and  town  superintendents  under  the  di.scri=»tionar\- 
I>ower  «>f  the  pri'si»nt  board,  as  is  con tei  11  plated  in 
the  <invting  T>ill,  and  it  certainly  is  not  unreason- 
able to  fear  that  a  temptation  may,  in  the  future, 
overtake  the  managers  of  the  state  schools  to  use 
their  official  conneirtion  with  the  board  to  pro- 
mote the  intertfsts  of  their  own  infatitiitii>ns,  and 
that,  too,  under  conditions  which  would  make 
their  surrender  to  it  a  most  formidable  menace  t'» 
the  pain)nage  of  the  non-state  scIiooIh. 

**lt  must  be  remembered  that  increasing  attend- 
ance of  students  is  imix)rtant  to  the  state  eichools 
as  a  source  of  infiuence  by  which  to  secure  aid 
from  the  legislature.  Hence,  the  teuiptati<^in  u- 
secure  the  influence  of  sui)erintendeiits  for  tht- 
increase  of  their  patronage. 

'*  To  pjiss  this  bill  and  allow  the  membership  '-i 
the  state  board  to  Remain  as  now,  is  to  place,  by 
act  of  legislature,  a  powerful  whip  in  the  iiands  of 
the  board  with  which  to  bring  students  nito  the 
state  schools  who,  except  for  the  ofiicial  influence? 
brought  t^>  bear  u])on  them  by  superintendents 
and  i)rincipals.  would  enter  the  non-state  college*. 

**  It  is  alrea<iv  well  known  that  in  numy  pirts  of 
the  state  scIkm)!  officials  who  are  allies  u»*the  State 
I'niversity  or  the  State  Nonnal  Seluwl  boldly  ad- 
vise prospt^ctive  college  students,  who  look'  for- 
waniti»  teaching  as  a  means  of  livelihixxl,  that  if 
they  exp*»ct  to  se<'ure  desirable  positions  it  will  be 
lx*st  for  them  to  attend  some  one  of  tho  state  in- 
stitutions. That  this  tendency  towanl  the  organi- 
zation of  an  additional  trufit  among  public  sc)itx>l 
authorities  in  the  interest  of  the  State  Normal. 
Purdue,  and  the  Stat»»  TniviTsity,  is  liable  to  he 
greatly  acceleratiMl  umler  the  pivsent  organization 
of  the  lH)anl  in  casi^  the  provisions  of  the  (Jeetiug 
bill  for  licensing  county  antl  town  8up<^rinti*ndcnt> 
btH'onies  law  d<.>es  not  admit  of  Reasonable  doubt. 

**Suppo8iMt  were*  propositi  to  HMiuirt*  by  lc*gai 
enactment  that  all  tlie  ])racticing  pharmacists  in 
Indiana  must  obtain  licenses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Purdue  Sch(M>l  of  Pharmacy,   might  not  the  non 
state  medical  colleges  which  maintain  department- 
of  pharmacy  Ihj  reasonably  exjK'cted  to  n.>sist  the 
measure?     Would   it   be  i>rudent  and  equitable 
legislation  t(»  enact  a  law  making  the  eligibility  of 
of  lawyers  tno  matter  where  or  how  well  educated 
to  service  as  judges  in  Indiana  courts  of  justice  de- 
IH'ndent  u]>on  certificates  of  efficiency  obtained 
only  at  the  discri'tion  of  the  law  schoofof  Indiana 
University?     Is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
greater  mison  why  the  eligibility  of  non-state  col- 
lege jj^raduates  to  positions  as  superintendents  or 
principles  of  public  schools,  should  Ik?  contingent 
upon  the  ap))roval  of  a  board  constituted  of  the 
twr)    State    Tniversities    an<l    the    State   Normal 
Schoc»l? 

**  It  is  to  Im' assumed  that  tin'  law  school  and 
the  medical  college  of  I ndiana])o]is  desire  to  see 
the  standards  of  (jualification  for  the  uractiec  of 
pharnau'y  and  law  elevated,  but  is  it  likely  they 
would  willingly  subject  their  gniduatcs  to  the 
censorship  <»f  a  state  conimissi(»n  oi'ganized  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Lafay- 
ette and  the  State  Sclionl  df  Law  at  IMoominBtoii? 

**To  the  general  features  of  the  iieetine  Bui  the 
non-.«tate  colleges  haveoffenMl  no  opposition.  Our 
contention  from  the  fir.'*t  has  Ixhmi  that  in  order  to 
provide  against  the  abuse  of  the  gn*atly  enlaiged 
powers  which   it   propr>sed  to  vest  in  the  state 
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board  of   education,  the  state  board  should  be 
divorced  from  anv  oilicial  connection  with  the 
stiito  institutions  Wfore  the  bill  becomes  a  law. 
With  such  a  reorganization  of  the  board  guaran- 
teed to  them  the  non-state  colleges  have  pledged 
their  hearty  support  to  the  Geeting  bill,  leaving  ; 
wholly  untouched  the  question  as  to  whether  all  | 
the  provisions  are  wise  or  not.    Any  argument  to 
show  that  the  non-state  colleges  are  willing  to  j 
defeat  the  bill  rather  than  have  the  board  remain  ' 
unchanged,  goes  quite  as  clearly,  to  say  the  least, 
to  prove  that  the  friends  of  the'  bill  are  n'ady  to 
see  it  defeated  rather  than  to  surrender  the  pre- 
rogatives which  it  guarantees  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Purdue  and  the  State  Normal.*'  | 

Summary. 

This  measure  was  framed  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  members  appointed  by  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  the  County  Superintendents' 
Association,  the  City  Superintendents'  Meeting 
and  two  state  senators.  The  bill  as  printied  here 
and  introduced  into  the  senate,  is  substantially 
what  was  recommended  by  all  these  different  fac- 
tors. In  the  house  the  following  changes  were 
proposed : 

First,  in  Section  1  the  word  "six  "  was  changed 
t^j  "five,"  making  the  minimum  term  of  school 
five  months  instead  of  six. 

N/fi/i//,  in  Section  1,  after  the  word  '* situated," 
the  following  clause  was  inserted: 

l*rovided,  that  no  township  trustee  shall  establish 
such  liigli  school,  or  purchase  grounds  or  erect 
buildings  for  such  hig[h  school  purposes,  except 
u|)on  petitfrm  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of 
his  township,  the  majority  to  be  determined  by 
tlie  vote  c:ist  at  the  last  general  election. 

Thlril,  In  Section  2,  after  the  words  'Mife  or 

pr«)fossional  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 

of  this  state,"  the  following  was  inserted  : 

(J ranted  upon  examination  by  State  Board  of 
Ethicati<.)n,  or  a  thirty-six  montlis  license  to  teach 
ill  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Fimrfh,  The  last  sentence  of  Section  3  was 
omitted. 

Fifth,  In  Section  5  after  **  moneys  contemplated 

in  this  act."  insert : 

Provided,  "That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
such  position  who  does  not  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
jMiintnient  hold  a  county  superintendent's  certifi- 
cate, or  a  life  professional  license  granted  upon  ex- 
amination bv  the  State  Bosird  of  Education." 

N/.//A,  Section  8  was  changed  so  that  the  salaries 
ranged  from  $900  to  ^1,500  instead  of  from  ;?1,(XX) 
tc..*i,r)<K). 

.s;  ///<//*,  In  Section  9  the  term  for  which  a  city 
siii)i'rintendent  may  be  employed  was  changed 
froiiL  four  years  to  one  ;  the  date  I90I  was  changed 
to  1808 ;  and  the  last  two  sentences  were  omitted. 

Kujhthj  Section  10  read  as  follows : 

That,  in  order  to  encourage  teacheri>'  institates, 
the  county  auditors  of  the  several  counties  of  the 


state  shall,  whenever  the  county  suiKM-inteiulent 
of  such  county  shall  tile  with*  said  auditor  his 
statement,  showing  that  there  has  been  held,  for 
five  days,  a  teachers'  institute  in  said  county,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  teacliers,  or 
of  personspreparing  to  become  such,  draw  a  war- 
rant on  the  county  treasurer,  in  favor  of  said 
countv  8UiH?rintendent,  for  $35  ;  and  in  case  there 
shoulcl  be  an  average  attendance  of  forty  teachers, 
or  persons  preparing  to  become  such,*  then  tlie 
said  county  auditor  sliall  draw  a  warrant  on  such 
treasurer  for  .^TH)  for  the  purposes  of  defraying  tlie 
expenses  of  said  institute.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  employed  in  the  public  school's  of 
the  state  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  to  be  applied 
to  the  county  institute  fund,  to  be  used  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  that  institute ;  but  no  more 
than  one  fee  in  the  same  county  shall  be  exacted 
or  required  from  anv  one  person  in  any  one  school 
year.  The  fees  paid  by  the  teachers  to  the  county 
superintendent  and  that  appropriated  from  the 
county  treasury  shall  be  used  by  him  to  secure  in- 
stitute instructors  for  such  institute.  (Here  the 
clause  relating  to  qualifications  of  institute  in- 
structors was  cut  out. ) 

The  county  superintendent  shall  have  full  power 
over  and  cimtrol  of  all  the  rules,  regulations, 
courses  of  study,  time  of  holding,  and  regulation 
of  attendance  of  the  county  institutes.  Any  ar- 
rangements for  institutes,  oV  contracts  for  the  em- 
ployment of  institute  instructors  in  violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  void.  Only  one  of  such  pav- 
ments  to  be  made  by  a  county  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  year.  The  several  county  superinten- 
dents are  hereby  required,  as  a  part  of  their  duty, 
to  hold  or  cause  to  beheld  such  teachers'  institutes 
at  least  once  in  each  year  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties in  such  a  manner*  at  such  times  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  direct. 

Xin/hj  The  following  section  was  added  to  the 
bill  as  section  1?> :  That  section  1  of  an  act  approved 
February  25,  1875,  be  amended  to  read  as  Allows : 

Si»ction  1.  The  governor  of  the  state,  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instniction,  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  scluK)l8  of  the  three  largest 
cities  in  the  state  (the  size  of  the  cities  for  this 
purpc^se  to  be  determined  by  the  enumeration  of 
of  cliildren  for  school  purposes,  annually  reported 
by  county  superintendents  to  the  state  superin- 
iiitendent  of  public  instruction),  and  three  pers<jns 
aj^pointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  one  a  town  suiKirintendent  of 
common  schools,  and  one  a  person  of  experience 
and  educational  and  business  ability  not  con- 
nected with  any  institution  of  learning,  shall  con- 
stitute a  board  to  be  denominated,  The  Indiana 
State  Tk)ard  of  Eduction.  The  persons  so  ap- 
p<.)inted  by  the  governor  as  members  of  said  board 
shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years ;  and 
any  person  so  appointed  a  member  of'said  board 
wHo  shall  thereafter  become  connected  with  any 
institution  of  learning,  shall  at  once  become  dis- 
qualified to  act  as  a  member  of  said  State  IJoard 
of  EduiAtion.  and  the  vacancy  so  occasioned  shall 
at  once  be  filled  by  the  appointment  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  BiicoeflHsr  of  fmch  disqualified  memlHjr. 
The  gov^  -'*on  the  happen  in{^ 

of  »  "  --^embersnip  oi 

shall  fill 
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sm-h   vacan<*y.    Not  more  than  two  of  said  ap-      state,  and  any  pn>gress  for  which  the  people  are 


l>ointive  members  shall  be  of  the  same  ]X)litical 
partv.    The  superintendent  of  jnibhc  instruction 


ready  may  bc»  carried  out  and  receive  the  formal 

shall,  c.iw,///r;o.  hiy  prt»sident  of  the  board,  and  in  ^^*'"P  ^^  ^^^^  state  s  approval  later, 

his  [absence  the  members  present  shall  fleet  a  .                         -               .      _  _  -  . 

president  //!■»* ////*;>t»iv.     The  board  shall  elect  one  '                       STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

of  its  members  s^cretarv  and  treasurer,  who  shall  ^     

have  custody  of  its  n^onis    papers  and  effect*,  [Many  of  the  let t^-rs  written  from  the  Depart- 

and  shall  keep  mmuti'S  of  its  pnKrc^dings  :    Pro-  j^^ntof  Public  Instruction  in  answer  to  questions 

vided    that   such    records     pai^ers,    effecte,    and  relative  to  sc1hk)1  matters  in  different  parts  of  the 

nnnutes  sl-jall   be  kept  at  the  ..Ihce  of  the  state  ^tate  are  of  general  inten^st.     We  feel  that   the 

8ui>enntendent  tuid  fall  be  o,»en  for  his  mspec-  teachersshoiihlV  in  close  t^^uch  with  this  depart- 

ion.     That  siud  bmrd  shal    mt^t  upon  the  cull  of  !   „,,.„t  and  we  have  arningvd  to  havu  transcripts 

the  president  or  a  majority  of  its  members    at  n,.,de  of  all  important  letUTs  written  and  circulars 

such  phwe  in  the  stute  as  may  be  designated  in  i^g„^  ^^.j  ^^^^^       .^.„^  ^,^^.„^  ^,,  ^,„^  miders  each 

thecall;  and  shall  de^se    adop     and  procure  a  „,o„t,     ^,,^^^  t,,^  ,,^..^^    .,,^.^^^.  IVpartnient.'  - 

seal  (»n  the  face  ot   which  shall   bt»  the   wortls.  Kds  1 

**  Indiana  Suite  J>4-»ard  of  Education."   and  such  '                        ,„    ,         .    .                .  . 

other  device  or  motto  as  the  board  may  direct  i><^  Fund    ^^  <"  ^'"v^ '><^'o»*^  "«•   t»»8   morning, 

an  impi-ession  and  written  description  of  which  j                             your  letter  of  March  L*<)th,  in  which 

shall  bo  reconled  on  the  minutes  of  the  Poard  and  you  make  inquiry  ab«)ut  the  suri)his  d<.>g  fund,  a.^ 

tiled  in  the  olhce  «>f  secretarv  of  state  ;  which  sc»al  L^^  c^ntirtn  ak-  ..f  «1ia  c*.ii.»/.]  i««.      \'  „  «-;n  <-    i 

I    11  I  1  /     *i         *i      "*•     *•        f  *i         A.     £  per  ^eCllon -i4>><  oi  ine  s-cntnii  law.     i  «»u  will  liiul 

shall  be  used  for  the  authentication  of  the  acts  of  f,      ,     .  .         *    ,       .  ,,  *  ^^m  «iiiw 

tli<«  lH)ard  and  the  important  acts  of  the  superin-  the  decision  of  the  .'-upreme  Court  touching  the 

tcndent  of  public  instniciii»n.  dispusiti^m  of  this  fund  given  in  l-ll'  Ind.,    jjajre 

A  mere  reading  of  the  two  measun»s  pn>posed  in  '  ^'"^'"^y  which  overrules  a  former  decision  on  tlie  «nm- 

the  SiMiate  and  in  the  house  will  show  at  once  wliv   ;  subject,  known  as  the  V'wy  of  South   Ik»nd  vs.  .Ta- 

■ 

those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  senate  bill  used  quith.  Trustee.     The  Court,  in  the  above  entitled 

their  influence  to  defeat  the  mea.<ure  of  the  house.  t**^***''  uses  the  followinjr  language  : 
There  are  so  many  questions  in  connection  with  "The  cusKkIv  <»f   this  fund  is  in  the   hands  «»f 

this  measure  that  it  is  imi)ossible  for  us  to  even  the  township  trustee  ;  but  he  must  account  to  each 

touch    upon  any  considerable  numlxT  of   them.  school  town  and  schot)l  city  within  his  township 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  fundament^il  principle  of  for  their  proportional  share  of  the  fund.     In  cast- 

education  and  the  ground  of  the  s<hool  have  been  «  ^^^y  <»r  town  should  be  situatiMl,  in  part,  in  two 

left  out  of  the  discussion  entirely.     The  one  ques-  «>r  »»«re  townships,  the  distribuiinri  must  be  made 

which  should  Ik*  supreme  is,  How  shall  the  ]>ublic  i"  IJ^*'  manner  by  the  tnistee  of  each   township. 

scln.nl  system  bi*  st>  impr(»ved  that  it  shall  accom-  iu  proi>ortion  t(»  the  school  childrt^n  of  eacli   cr^r- 

pli>h  thegi-ealest  g«Mid  to  the  gi-eatesl  number  in   :  I>orati*m  living  in  each  of  such  tuwnsltips.      Any 

the  state?     Have  all  jmtsous concerned  in  this  dis-  other  interpn'tat ion  of  the  statute  would  not  only 

cussi«)n  been  asking  this  (lueslion?     lias  the  per-   !  be  inequitable,   but  also  in   violiiii»)U  of  the  letter 

s«)nalflemeut  been  eliminated?     Has  the  .sectarian   ,  :>ud  spirit  of  the  constitution." 
element  lx»en  prominent?     Has  the  one  element  ^t  is  tin' duty.  then,  of  the  township  trustee,  to 

in  its  charge  of  unfair  legislation  betMi  mindful  of  distribute  to  each  schn.il  corporati<.n  within  his 

this  charge  in  the  legi>lation  that  it  suggests?     Is  town.ship.  including  hi-  own,  their  pro  rata  share 

n«it  every  provisi^.^n  in  the  measure  nf  the  housi».  of  the  surplus  d<»g  tax  fund  in  his  hands  in  pro- 

wliieh  ignores  the  state  license  held  by  graduates   .  portion  to  the  scIuhiI  impulation   in    eacli.     The 

of  the  Slate  Normal  School,  direct  discrimination  ScIkkiI  IJoardof  y«)urtn\\n  should  make  a  demand 

against  one  of  the  state's  iiistituiinus?     Is  it  fair  on  the  township  trustee  f«»r  this  distribution,  and 

totiie  slate  to  exclude  from  its  Hoard  of    Kduca-   '  when  i)aid  over  by  him.  should  issue  a  receipt  for 

tion   tin-  lea<ling  etlucators  of   the  slate?     Thise  tla*  anmunt  reeeived,  uliich  shall  be  the  trustee's 

an*l    many  qui-stions   miirht  U?  asked,  and   Tmk   .  eviilence   liefnre   the    county     commissioners   for 

KiiK  \i<»K  h«»pes  that  every  teacher  in  the  state  the  dispositi«m  »if  ihis  part  «a*  the  fund, 
will  studvcarefullv  :ill  sidesof  thisqufstion.     The  Yours  very  truly,  D.  M.  GEFTix<i. 

trulli  is  what  is  wantj'd,  and  our  sole  j>uri>osf  in    '  -       . 

jihuiiig  this  maiti'r  before  our  readers  has  been 

with  thelruihin  view.     There  are  eertainlv  great  ,    *'The  rhild-Siiidv  Mnnlhly,"  henHoforo  issued 

.   ,  ,     1     .  T  I  '  bv  the  Werner  >elnMil  bnok  ( ompanv,  is  now  is- 

pnnciplesat  the  bottom  ..I.  Mir  educati..nal  system,    ,  j,,-„..n,y  y.^^x^,.,,  ,^   liarn-it.  at  '.V^:^  f)eafbom  street. 
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I  Kniered  at  the  Terre  Haute  Post  otlice  iw  mail  nnitter  of 

the  Sccontl  Class.]  *         I 


Our  .subscribers  have  promptly  responded  to  our  ; 
call  for  certain  back  numbers  which  were  out  of 
print,  and  we  are  now  able  to  fill  subscriptions  to 
TnK  Educatoh  from  tlie  first  number,  .\ngust,  M).'), 
with  the  exception  of  January,  1  s*f7.  We  need  a  few 
co[)ies  of  this  issue  and  to  any  of  our  subHcri- 
bers  who  may  furnish  us  with  a  copy,  we  will  give 
an  extension  of  one  month V  subscription.  Our 
former  offer  for  September,  ISO.')  and  for  May,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1S<)(),  is  now  withdrawn. 


AdvcrtiHCineiits. 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Isaac 
Graft,  our  vice-pn?sident,  who  lias  for  some  time 
been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  book  department 
of  the  Havens  &  Creddes  Co.  of  this  citv,  has 
taken  a  place  in  our  office.  Mr.  Craft  will  have 
charge  of  certain  matters  relative  to  our  book 

publications. 

*  *  * 

The  publishers  of  Thk  Edi- 
CATOR  regret  to  say  that  they 
have,  inadvertently,  allowed  some  fraudulent  ad- 
vertising to  appear  in  their  columns.  The  mistake 
was  detected  just  as  the  Inst  issue  was  on  the  press, 
but  too  late  to  make  any  change  for  that  numb<T. 
The  advertisements  referred  t<>  wen^  those  of  St. 
TiOuis  parties,  headed  by  such  attractive  titles  as 
**  Marry  this  girl  quick,"  "  Make  your  own  wind- 
mill," *\Silver  hook  spoon  free,"  etc.  The  pub- 
lishers were  in  the  wrong  in  not  investigating  this 
matter  more  fully  before  accepting  the  advcrtisi^- 
ment.  The  matter  l<:K»ki'd  all  right  on  its  face, 
and  we  had  noticed  that  another  reputable  journal 
or  two  carried  the  same  ativerlisements,  and  with- 
out conferring  with  the  very  e?«timable  refer- 
ences given  by  the  agency  spending  them,  we 
accepted  them.  We  can  only  hopo  that  very  few, 
if  anv,  of  our  readers  wore  defrauded  bv  their 
l)ublicalion.  Wo  have  now  adopted  the  following 
rule  :  We  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  all  the  adver- 
tising matter  which  api>ears  in  our  cohnnn.s.  Ji 
it  should  appear  that  any  of  them  iraudulently 
secures  money  from  our  gubscrilxTs,  we  will  be 
responsible  for  the  tame. 

The  advertisements  in  a  paj^er,  and  especially 
in  a  paper  which  costs  as  much  each  m*)nth  to 
issue  as  Tjie  Inland  Kdicatok,  are  a  necessitv. 
Without  them  the  paper  could  not  be  conducted. 
Hut  thev  are  of  «»ther  value  than  merelv  makinjz 
money.  These  firms  present  to  our  readers,  each 
month,  articles  of  value  to  them  in  their  profe.«»sion. 
Our  advertising  pages  form  a  reliable  directory  of 
publishers  and  aitieles  of  practical  interest  to 
school  people. 

Pacilic  CoaHt    '*^»iP«'"»t^*J^^i<>"t  Charles  V.  Pat- 


Exoursidii 


terson  of    Edinburg,   Indiana, 


will  condtict  an  excursion  party 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  coming  July.  Party  will 
travel  in  special  train,  having  stops  at  Colorad(j 
Springs,  Glenwood  Springs,  Salt  I>ake  City,  Ojrden. 
Ample  time  will  be  given  in  San  Francisco  to  at- 
tend the  Christian  Endeavor  exercises,  and  have 
opportunity  to  take  adv»ni  -«  tJie  numerous 
side  trips  which  b^ 

On  the  ra^*  f 

to  Poiti 
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Si-atth-  and  .Salmon  fisheries?,  otJicr  p^^intH  of  inter- 
est in  thifc  ui>n<lcTful  country,  thence  to  Livings- 
fin  and  the  WllowFione  Park,  where  five  and  one- 
half  davri  will  be  nfienx  in  thi$>  wonderland.  Thence 
th«*  jjiiriy  will  pn»cf*ed  to  St.  Paul  and  <  'hicago. 

Kvorything  will  \jo  first-cla>s  in  every  particular. 
<  ifjcil  party  rales  have  Ijeen  s<?cnred  at  the  leading 
h'iH-U  for  tlu*  entire  round  trip. 

Any  iri<-nd  of  Thk  Isi.am»  Ki>r<  ati>r  is  welcome 
t'l  join  this  itinerary.  Uidies  without  escort  will 
h  •  fne  from  r<-.sjKjnsibility  for  baggage.  Write  to 
Tf{k  Ki#u«  AToi:  or  to  .Sui»erintendent  PatterRon  for 
pirticulars. 


■* 


The  late  (^Jeneral  Asi?«*mblv  will 
Thr  Geiu-nil    ^^  remenjlx-red  for  wliat  It  did 

of  Iiuliaiia.  ^jjj  it  had  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentative m«*n  who  are  in  favor  of  building  up,  in- 
stead of  tearing  down  tlie  !>ubstantial  institutions 
of  the  state.  It  is  significant  that  every  single 
piefe  of  n-ally  vicious  legij-lation  failed.  <.»i  course 
iIhtc  were  partisan  mea.sures  ;  we  say  "of  course," 
and  y«'t  we  n-gret  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
jKfSsibie.  No  party  can  afford  to  pass  partisiin 
laws.  It  isn't  gfx>d  i)olitics.  f^tticers  are  elected 
t<»  gervr  all  tlie  i>eopU',  and  the  party  that  fails 
must  m«Mt  the  condemnation  of  the  iKiople.  While 
th<'  Icgi.slature  passed  no  laws  unfavonible  to  our 
.schools,  many  educators  over  the  state  believe 
that  .Minie  positive  Icrgislation  was  needed  along 
certain  lines.  Among  the  measures  passed  bear- 
ing upon  education  dinclly  and  indircirtly  were 
an  act  classifying  criminals,  and  providing?  for  in- 
determinate sentenci'S;  a  compulsory  education 
law  ;  a  factory  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
chihin^n  under  fourteen,  and  a  law  forbidding  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors.  Every  good  citizen 
will  recojriiize  these  measures  as  in  keeping  with 
the  b<'st  things  for  which  he  hopes,  and  will  stamp 
themVith  his  approval. 

*  ♦  * 

When  the  partv  in  power  had 

The  (;overiior  i(.gi„]att,d    everything   int<^  its 

and  IIlM        ^j^j^    liands,   it    was    at    least 

Appoliitiiioiit^.j^^j^gjjjjj^   j^^    ^^^^^^,   ^,j.^^  ^^^^ 

(Jovernor,  in  apiH)inting  his  bf>ards  of  control  for 
the  institutions,  made  merit  the  basis  of  his 
choice.  Kducators  over  the  stiite  who  know  any- 
thing alxnit  the  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  und  the  blind,  will  bi*  glad  to  know  that 
the  excellent  management  of  these  schools  lias 
bi?en  recognized  anti  approved  by  tin?  appoint- 
ment of  the  old  Ijoards.  This  means  that  Suiw*r- 
intendcnts.Tohnsonand  <JlasC(H'k  will  be  retained, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  \)e. 


Compulsory 

Kd  lira  t  ion 

I^aw, 


The  Roforniatory     T**^*  *^^'  <^»assifying  crimi- 
^   ,   ^.  ,„         nals.    and    providing    for 

at  Jeflersonville      .    ,  .       .^  ^^ 

indetennmate     sentence^. 

makes  the  Prison  ."^"juth  a  Reformatory.  This  puts 
Indiana  in  tht*  front  rank  of  prison  reform.  Since 
Mr.  Hert  has  been  warden  of  this  prison  great 
things  hav4*  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
He  had  already  thrmvn  the  inmates  into  three 
cla-sses.  and  had  made  their  clothing,  food  and 
privileges  dep*^nd  upon  conduct.  Now.  this  prison 
will  n^ceive  no  murderers  or  liardened  criminals, 
and  the  whole  idea  is  v*  be  that  of  redeeming 
these  men  anil  making  jrooil  citizens  of  them.  Xexi 
to  having  prevented  the  crime,  this  is  surely  the 
best  thing  to  do. 

-ir  -*■  <■ 

Indiana  now  has  a  conipiil«or}' 
education  law  on  lier  statuK-s.  S«» 
far  as  we  see.  it  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  laws  tliat  a 
score  or  more  •»ther  .states  have.  AVhile  the  law 
does  not  fill  our  ideas  of  what  a  compulsory-  law 
should  be.  we  shall  Ik?  anxious  to  have    it   fullv 

m 

tested. 

In  f»ur  r)jiinion.  scIukjI  legislation  began  at  the 
wrong  end.     This  is  the  last  provision  needed  in- 
stead of  the  first.    There  are  so  many  tilings  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  net-d  lx*fore  the  children 
ought  to  l)e  comiK-lled  to  attend  at  all.     There  are 
so  many  things  that  can  Ih^  done — for  which  the 
people  are  ready,  and  towanl  which  the  legislature 
could  have  contributed  largely — things  that  would 
make  it  i)Ossible  to  increase  the  attendance,  largely, 
by  having iln'  childn-n  rmnt  tf>  school.     The  times 
are  crying  for  b<'tter  olliccrs,  l>etter  superintend- 
ents, U'tter  teachers,    Ixtttr  scho.>l- houses  located 
Uuter  and   with   bt'itt-r  sanitary  conditions  and 
longer  terms.     ( )ur  schools  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
oflicers    wholly    unqualified    for  thf  responsible 
r)0.sitions;  our  sup<'rinteiKh*nts  uei'd  have  noqual- 
ification.«> ;  our  teachers  aiv  laws  unto  themselves, 
with  no  large  incentives  to  strive  for  higher  rank  ; 
our  school-houses  an:  located  uj>on  the  bleakest, 
mf>st    barren    wind-swei>t,    ^un-scorched  hills  in 
the  district  ;  our  length  of  term  is  left  to  political 
caprice.     These  were  the  things  that  claimed  the 
attention  of  our  law-makers,  and  they  ignored  all 
the»'  conditions,  and  said  the  child  must   go  to 
school.     No  matter  what  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  8clu)ol-house ;  n(»  mattiT  what  the  teacher 
is  ;  no  matter  what  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
make  the  courses  of  study  and  sirpervise.     True, 
the  law  does  say    "that  children   physically   or 
mentally  incapacitated  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
mon ."ichools  are  exempt''    from   its  provisions. 
Hut    we    need    provisions    that    will   insure  the 
healthy  physical  and  spiritual  growth   of   those 
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who  are  not  incapacitated  when  they  start  to 
school.  The  law  limits  the  period  of  attendance 
to  twelve  consecutive  wee4j8.  It  should  make  the 
conditions  the  best  possible,  and  then  require  at- 
tendance every  day  during  the  entire  session. 
The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  truant 
officers,  not  to  exceed*  five  in  any  county,  to  be 
ai^signed  to  duty  by  districts  comx)Osed  of  town- 
ships. These  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  the  City  Superintendent,  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  one  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  points  cover,  in  the  main,  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  the  bill :  For  cities  or  in- 
corporated towns  one  or  more  truant  olFicern  shall 
Ix^  appoint<Hl  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
secretary  of  the  State  !Board  of  Charities,  and  one 
member  of  the  Stat€  Board  of  Education.  The 
truant  officers  are  to  receive  from  the  county  treas- 
ury ^'2  for  each  day  of  actual  ser\ice.  The  tenn 
of  office  is  one  year.  If  any  parent,  guardian  or 
custodian  of  any  child  is  too  poor  to  furnish  the 
child  with  the  necesstiry  books  and  clothing  with 
wliich  to  attend  school,  the  school  trustees  shall 
furnish  temi)orary  aid  for  such  purposes,  which 
aid  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  county  commissioners. 
School  officers  are  (empowered  to  maintain  a  "  Pa- 
rental Home"  for  incorrigible  and  truant  child- 
dren,  and  any  child  not  over  twelve  years  of  age 
who  shall  be  truant  or  incorrigible  may,  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  school  officers  and  person 
having  charge  of  such  child,  be  comx>elled  to  at- 
tend tfiis  home.  I7pon  the  refusal  of  consent  by 
the  p(;rson  having  charge  of  the  child,  the  school 
oflicer  may  file  complaint  in  the  court  of  the 
County  and  the  court  may  order  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  the  incorrigible  or  truant  in  the 
Parental  Home  for  a  period  of  not  longer  than  12() 
clays.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  increased 
exjKinditure  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  school  officers  are  empowered 
to  lew  in  addition  to  anv  and  all  sums  heretofore 
provided  by  law  any  amount  of  special  school  rev- 
enue not  exceeding  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars of  taxable  propt^rty.  Any  child  living  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  nearest  public  school  is 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  measure. 


* 


The  S<-liool»  and    ^^"''^"^  ^^'^  '^^^^^  meeting 

of  superintendents  at  Indi- 
tne  Colle$>:es        anapolis,  the  discussion  at 

the  Kound  Table,  which  considered  college  en- 
trance requirements,  showed  an  attitude  that  is 
decidedly  favorable  toward  the  schools.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  a  new  one,  but  in  former  discussions  of 
it  tlie  colleges  have  shown  little  inclination  to 
make  concessions,  while  the  high  schools  have 


struggled  to  bring  their  courses  up  to  college  re- 
quirements. The  promised  advantage  is  not  to 
come  now  in  the  way  of  a  lowered  standard,  but  in 
a  wider  range  that  will  allow  more  freedom  in 
election.  Latin  and  Greek  still  have  their  earnest 
champions,  but  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
those  who  believe  that  there  are  other  paths  to 
culture  and  to  high  attainment. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  was  the  great  pioneer 
in  this  widening  of  options,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  other  colleges  are  following  liis 
lead.   ''All  things  to  all  men ''  seems  to  be  the  text. 

The  most  positive  departure  is  that  made  by 
President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  who  announces 
his  purpose  of  abolishing  all  degrees  except  that 
of  A.  B.  His  reason  may  be  best  expressed  in  his 
own  words: 

The  two  principles  which  influenced  Cornell  Ic  take  thih 
action  were,  first,  the  u<lai>tation  of  stndit's  to  the  nt'cds  of 
stndenls.  nnd  secontlly,  the  ri*<'o>?nition  of  the  natural 
seience^i.  and  of  miKlern  languaKeM  and  literature,  and  other 
liberal  arts  on  equal  terms  with  the  ancient  classical  lan- 
jjuaues  a.s  fitted  to  yield  diK^ipline,  <'ulture.  and  education 
to  the  minds  of  studentw. 

*  *  * 


The  New 


Our  last  issue  went  to  press  too 
*  ,  M  M  ^  ^»  early  to  notice  the  important 
Administration  ^^^^^^^  belonging  to  the  ad- 

ministration  that  began  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March  last,  but  we  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of 
order  to  review  them  briefly  here.  The  inaugural 
address  declared  the  president's  purpose  to  favor 
— the  appointment  of  a  currency  commission  that 
shall  make  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  entire  subject ;  greater  economy  and  a  check 
upon  extravagance  wherever  found  ;  no  more  loans 
to  pay  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  increased  revenue  by  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  laws,  rather  than  by  an  increase  of  internal 
taxation ;  extension  of  reciprocity  principles ;  ex- 
tension of  the  civil  service ;  maintaining  our  cur- 
rency at  a  par  with  gold ;  the  establishment  of  a 
merchant  marine  for  our  carrying  trade  with  for- 
eign countries  ;  a  foreign  policy  sufficiently  firm  to 
to  insist  upon  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
everywhere,  and  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
arbitration  both  as  a  wise  policy  and  a  duty  to 
mankind. 

A  special  session  of  congress  that  was  called  con- 
vened on  the  fifteenth  of  March.  Its  principal 
business  is  to  revise  the  tariff. 

The  new  cabinet  consists  of  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  Secretary  of  State ;  Lyman  J.  Gage  of  Illi- 
nois, Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Russell  A.  Alger 
of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War ;  John  1).  Ix)ng  of 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Joseph  McKenna  of  California,  Attorney  ( General ; 
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James  A.  (iary  ofaiMaryland,  Postmaster  General, 
andj-raines  Wilson  of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  appointments  were  promptly  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  McKinley  is  believed 
to  have  chosen  a  fairly  strong  cabinet. 


Creti*. 


A  long,  narrow  island  south  of  Greece, 


measuring  150  miles  in  length  and  thirty- 
six  in  its  greatest  breadth,  fringed  along  the  coast 
by  a  l)elt  of  fertile  soil  that  bears  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation all  the  year,  nigged  and  mountainous  in  the 
interior,  rich  in  classic  m^'th  and  legend,  sad  in 
the  desolation  of  its  ruined  cities,  and  containing 
to- day  a  p<jpulation  of  about  three  hundred  thous- 
and brave  Cretans,  proud  of  their  valor  and  their 
heroic  struggles  for  freedom — such,  in  brief,  is  the 
ileHcription  of  the  little  tract  of  land  where  the 
interest  of  all  Eun)pe  has  centered  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Xearlv  four-fifths  of  the  Cretans  are 
<ireek  Catholics,  the  n?st  l)eing  Mohammedan.s, 
and  for  generations  the  deepest  hatred  has  existed 
between  these  two  creeds.  The  small  number  of 
Mohanimeilans  have  doubtless  had  encourage- 
ment, if  not  actual  aid,  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
who  rules  the  island,  and  this  only  intensified  the 
bittornes!^,  and  aroused  Greece  to  interference 
when  the  misgovernment  of  the  Sultan  became 
utierlv  intolerable. 

The  civilized  world  applauded  when  some  one 
was  found  with  sullicient  spirit  to  arouse  Kuro^)e 
from  the  Turco-paralysis  which  has  held  it,  and 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  **sick  man  "  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  The  Cn;t«ns  hailed  with  delight 
the  promised  aid,  and  they  would  willingly  have 
united  themselves  to  (ireece,  but  the  Powers  said 
no  I  and  the  ray  of  hope  that  had  gleamed  for  a 
UHMJient  faded  away.  Still,  the  ( ireeks  are  plucky, 
and  King  1  Jeorge  has  shown  himself  not  only  brave 
in  spirit,  but  a  master  of  diplomacy  as  well.  It 
seems  vain  to  hopt^  that  the  agreement  of  the 
powers  can  l)e  broken,  but  there  is  strength  in 
moral  convictions  of  right  and  justice,  and  there 
must  be  a  point  where  the  endurance  of  the  great 
masses,  whose  symi>athies  are  cl<»arly  with  the 
Cretans  and  the  ( Jrtrk.s,  would  ceasi*.  Meanwhile, 
i  Jreeci"  is  gaining  time  by  asking  the  Powers  to 
let  Crete  choose  how  she  shall  l)e  governed. 

The  Indianapolis  r»usiness  Cniversity,  under 
the  management  of  President  Heeb,  is  offering 
good  facilities  to  teachers  for  normal  w(»rk  during 
the  spring.  Professor  Eli  P.  Prown,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  State  Normal  School  faculty,  and  a 
well  known  author  of  successful  text-books,  is 
giving  his  entire  time  to  the  normal  department. 
Triiihcrs  mav  be  sure  that  their  wants  will  receive 
attention  in  this  special  term. 


Educational  Infobmation. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  l^son  of  the  de- 

Eartment  of  Latin  in  the  Chicago  University,  has 
een  called  to  fill,  temporarily,  the  place  of  in- 
structor in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Indiana. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Kinder^rten  Union  will  be  held  in  St.  J»uis,  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  New  High  School,  Tues- 
dav,  Wednesday  and  Thursdav,  April  20th,  21st 
ana  22nd,  1897. 

Professor  ]>enton  .1.  Snider,  who  is  well-known 
through  his  extensive  commentaries  on  the  '*  Lit- 
erary Bibles,' '  announces  a  new  bo<jk  on  '*  The 
Father  of  History:  A  Commentary  on  Herodotus." 
The  book  is  to  bi*  published  in  tl'ie  fall  ni  1JS97. 

Mary  J.  Anderson,  who  has  just  completed  her 
course  of  study  in  Michigan  Ifniversity,  takes  up 
her  work  in  the  State  Normal  School*  again  this 
spring  as  assistant  professor  of  grannnar  and  com- 
position. Miss  Anderson  has  been  at  Michigan 
University  three  years  on  leave  of  absence. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Draw- 
ing Teac^hers'  Association  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  High  School* 
Wednesdav,  Thurstlay  and  Friday,  April  21,  22  and 
23,  1SI)7.  !rhis  meeting  promise's  to  Ix*  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  confenjnces  of  the  year. 

Evansville  has  a  new  high  school  building,  due 
largely  to  the  energy  (»f  Superintendent  W.  A. 
Hester.  This  new  building  wil*?  dedicated  recently 
with  appropriate  exercises.  There  were  loc:il 
speakers,  a  history  of  the  high  school  by  Miss 
Chick,  and  an  address  by  State  Superintendent 
Geeting.  The  building  is  a  three-story  one  with 
basement,  and  is  modern  in  everv  wav. 

Hugh  Brown,  formerly  n'prestMitative  for  AUyu 
t&  Pat^m,  and  now  the  direct^irof  the  Home  Stucly 
Association,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigjui,  has  invented 
a  desk  calendar  that  has  unusual  merit.  It  is  ar- 
ranged for  the  making  of  memoranda  in  such  a 
way  that  the  notes  for  a  certain  day  appear  before 
the  user  a  day  in  advance.  The  iiiventur  exptn^ts 
to  put  his  work  on  the  market  next  year. 

The  new  journal  of  School  Geoj^raphy,  edited  by 
Professor  Richard  K.  Do^lge  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, New  York  (^ity,  has  reached  its  third  num- 
ber. It  conUiins  some  very  valual)le  material  for 
teachers  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  Pro- 
fessor I  )avis  of  Harvard  has  an  article  on  "The 
Use  of  ( ieographical  Periodicals."'  Another  valua- 
ble article  is  on  "Lakes;  A  Study  lor  Teachers'* 
by  Professor  r>ri^ham  of  Colgate  University. 

"The  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Assotuation  met 
at  (lalesburg  March  2r»  and  27.  One  of  the  n^ost 
im^Mirtant  subjects  discussed  was  "  Training  for 
Citizenship,"  leaders  in  the  discus.sion  being  Pro- 
fessor Charles  A.  McMurray  and  Pn»fesst)r  Edmund 
J.  James,  both  of  (-hic^igo  University.  In  these 
paiK>rs  the  view  was  presented  that  the  study  of 
society  must  be  carried  down  from  the  university 
through  the  college,  secondary  school,  and  into 
the  elementary  school,  just  as  the  studv  of  natural 
science,  under  the  name  of  nature  study,  has  been 
extended  through  this  course. 

Paul  Monroe,  well  known  in  Indiana  as  a  fois 
mer  principal   of  the   Martinsville   High  Sch"^ 
and  who  has  been  a  Fellow  in  Sociology  at  i 
cago  Universitv  the  last  two  years,  has 


been  ap})oinU;<f  to  a  fine  position  in  the  Tef" 
College  in  New  York  City.     We  are  not  i»l 
as  to  the  exact  work  Professor  Monroe  is  t 
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but  it  is,  of  couree^  something  in  connection  with 
his  specialty,  sociology.  \\  hile  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Monroe  has  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  studies  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  which  is  published  by  the  University. 

W.  E.  Henry,  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Franklin  College,  was  recently  elected  state  libra- 
rian by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Professor 
Henry'has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  identified 
with  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of  In- 
diana University,  and  has  taken  advanced  work 
in  Chicago  University.  The  position  of  state  li- 
brarian is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  state  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it 
is  to  be  tilled  by  an  educator.  While  Professor 
Henry  takes  charge  of  the  office  the  first  of  April, 
we  understand  that  arrangements  are  made  by 
which  he  will  complete  his  year's  work  at  Franklin. 

The  annual  congress  of  the  Illinois  Child-Study 
Society  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  April  27,  28,  29, 
30  and  May  1  The  regular  congress  commences 
the  evening  of  the  28th,  a  conference  of  special 
child-study  workers  being  held  the  27th  and  28th. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicajro,  the  Chicago  Normal  school,  and  in  halls 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  departments  of  the 
eongmssare  the  Mothers*  Department,  the  Sunday- 
School  and  Child-Study,  the  Relation  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten to  Child-Study,  Art  and  Childhood. 
The  congress  will  in  reality  be  a  national  one, 
bringing  together  the  most  eminent  child-study 
students  of  the  country.  Send  to  the  secretary,  C. 
C.  Van  Liew,  Normal,  Hlinois,  for  program. 

Headers  of  The  Educator  have  had  their  atten- 
tion called  prominently  to  the  fact  that  Ex-Sui>er- 
intendento!  Public  Instruction,  Hervey  D.  Vories, 
has  become  the  head  of  what  has  been  formerly 
known  as  The  Spencerian  Business  College  of 
Indianapolis.  Professor  Vories  has  incorporated 
his  institution  under  the  name  of  Vories's  National 
Business  University.  He  has  recently  added  to 
his  faculty  Mr.  L.  O.  Dale,  formerly  County  Super- 
intendent of  Wabash  county,  Indiana,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  of  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  and  Professor 
J.  S.  Hall,  of  the  American  Medical  College.  Pro- 
fessor \'ories  has  also  arranged  for  giving  five 
schohirships,  ranging  from  life  scholarship,  to  a 
three  month's  scholarship,  to  persons  writing  the 
best  five  essays  on  the  subject  of  '*  Practical 
Education." 

State  Superintendent  (meeting,  during  his  first 
two  years  of  office,  visited  every  county  in  the 
Stat**,  and  some  of  them  two,  three  and  four  times. 
He  has  ct^rtainly  made  a  remarkable  record,  and 
no  one  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  his  visits 
have  accomplished  great  good.  Besides  visiting 
the  county  institutes  of  all  the  counties,  he  has  at- 
tended many  meetings  of  the  associations  of  the 
counties,  visited  schools  in  many  counties,  and 
lectured  before  teachers'  meetings  and  commence- 
ments in  many  places.  Commencements  and  su- 
perintendents' clubs,  county  associations,  public 
meetings,  Arbor  days,  high  school  dedications  all 
over  the  state  have  claimed  his  attention  and  re- 
ceived it.  Mr.  (k^eting  has  shown  himself,  as 
usual,  an  indefatigable  wr>rker  on  all  occasions. 
He  has  been  in  close  touch  with  every  educational 
movement  in  th<;  state.  Me  has  done  a  great  deal 
towards  seeing  that  every  district  in  the  state  has 
the  educational  advantiijres  which  l^elong  to  it. 
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The  Educator  did  not  receive  any  program  of 
the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers  Association  to  be 
held  at  Franklin  in  time  to  make  any  mention  of 
it  last  month.  This  number  will  reach  our  sub- 
scribers about  the  time  the  meeting  is  in  session, 
April  8,  t)  and  10th.  Tlie  program  indicates  a  very 
interesting  meeting.  Professor  C.  H.  Hall  of 
Franklin  College  is  to  give  the  address  of  welcome. 
Professor  A.  E.  Humke  is  the  retiring  president, 
and  County  Superintendent  AV.  H.  Senour  of 
Franklin  county  is  the  new  president.  On  Friday 
Professor  Arnold  Tompkins,  of  Illinois  University, 
will  lecture  on  **The  Beautiful  as  a  Basis  for 
Literary  Study,"  and  '* Reading  and  Literature." 
Professor  John  A,  Bersstrom  of  Indiana  I'niversitv 
will  speak  on  ** School  Hygiene"  and  on  "Child- 
Study."  On  Saturday,  Professor  Wilbur  S.  Jack- 
man,  Chicago  Normal  School,  will  talk  on  the 
"Relation  of  Nature  Study  to  the  Child's  Con- 
sciousness" and  on  "Method  of  Teac^hing  Nature- 
Study  lllustrati»d  by  Pupils'  Work  in  Painting." 
In  the  Music  section  Miss  Belle  H.  London  of 
Jeffersonville,  H.  E.  Owen  of  Terre  Haute,  and 
Professor  Beatrice  0.  Sanders  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Terre  Haute,  will  lead  in  the  discussions. 
The  committee  has  secured  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  Professor  Will  Featheringill  of 
Franklin  is  at  the  head  of  the  executive  committee. 

AVe  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  again  to  the 
announcement  of  summer  schools  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns.     Owing  to  the  high  standing  required 
of  applicants  fOr  teacher's  licenses,  arrangements 
are  going  forward  in  very  many  of  the  counties  in 
Indiana  and  other  states  for  teachers'  normals  or 
review  terms,  in  which  a  rapid  review  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  on  which  applicants  are  examined  is 
made.    A  number  of  these  schools  have  come  to 
our  attention  and  we  give  the  list  herewith,  with 
the  names  of  the  principal  teacher  or  teachers  as 
far  as  known  : 
AVashington,  Indiana,  William  F.  Axtell. 
Odon,  Indiana,  the  Odon  School  Board. 
Wabash,    Indiana,     Superintendent    John    X. 
Myers,  Professor  Noble  Harter,  Henry  Hip- 
pensteel  and  Mrs.  Noi*a  S.  Kerr.     Mrs.  Kerr 
will    have   primary   method   and  training 
school  for  the  first  four  years.    The  school 
will  begin  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Paoli,  Indiana,  March  29,  H.  F.  Collier. 
Orleans,  Indiana,  April  5,  R.  A.  Troth. 
Sullivan,  Indiana,  SuT)erintendent  W.  C.   Mc- 
Collough,  assisted  by  Messrs.  A.  (J.  McNabb 
and  A.  C.  Payne. 
Hymera,  Indiana,  J.  L.  Birlingmier. 
Connersville,  Indiana,  May^U,  Superintendent 
W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Professor  VV'.  R.  Houghton 
and  County  Superintendent  W.  II.  (ilide- 
well. 
Richmond,  Indiana,  Earlham  College  Summer 

School. 
Lebanon,  Indiana,  Mav  .*»,  R.  D.  Carney,  Charles 

Peterson  and  Franlc  I^aughner. 
Whiteland,  Indiana,  W.  D.  trout. 
Trafalgar.  Indiana.  J.  U.  Jones. 
Smith's  Valley,  Indiana,  F.  (J.  Haecker. 
Franklin,   Indiana,    Franklin  College  Summer 

School. 
Sp(»ncer,  Indiana.  County  Superintendent  C.  F. 
Mcintosh,     J.    A.    ilcKelvey    and    D.    V. 
McCarver. 
Battle  Ground,  Indiana,  April  '>,  F.  S.  Cowger. 
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l*atrickwburg,  Indiana,  April  5,  h.  B.  Dyar. 

Benic,  Indbiin.  J.  A.  Aii(li>reoii. 

Clay  Cfty.  Indiana,  April  '>,  ,1.  M.  Tillev  and 

and  ('ounty  Superintendent  W.  H.  Chillsoii. 
Holland,  Indiana,  E.  H.  Kuiiz. 
Boonuviile.  Indiana,  Mav  24,  0.  K.  Clark. 
Soiitli    Bend,    Indiana,  *rhe    I'eoplea'    College, 

William  T.  Boone,  president. 
Versailleii,  Indiana,  .Vpril  19,  W.  D.  Robinson 

andC.  It.  Wilson 
Fowkr,  Indiana,  t'ounty  >Siiperintendent  C.  II, 

West  and  Frank  Carroon. 


Corydon,  Indiana,  R.  A.  Brown. 

Xoljiftn'ilk',     Indiana,    Superintendent   J.    F. 

HaincH.    (Thia  t«nn  (toea  not  eeein  to  be 

dctiniiciv  settled  npon. ) 
BriwlDW,  InJiana,  Miss  Matlie  Fullenwider. 
Tobinsport-,  Indiana,  Abel  Powell. 
Fortvillo,  Indiana,  J.  W.  Jay. 
In  Putnam  rountfi'ummer schools  will  be  tanght 


The  death  of  Ben  (irable  of  Corydon,  Indiana, 
■occurred  in  .March.  Mr,  (irable  was  a  teaclier  in 
Harrison  county.  He  had  been  for  some  time  a 
student  in  the  Stale  Normal,  but  taught  at  his 
home  during  the  winter.  Ilien  Orable  was  an 
earnest,  honest,  pinirere  young  man  who  saw  what 
a  life  sliould  do  and  be,  and  who  was  equipping 
himsolf  that  h«  misht  accomplish  the  greatest  Kood 
possible  in  life.  We  believe  that  he  (lid  the  best 
that  lie  could  always,  and  that  the  w'ortd  is  beit«r 
for  hia  life.  He  was  the  kind  of  a  young  man  that 
the  profession  can  ill  afford  to  low. 

■lolin  C.  Prather  of  Wheatland,  Indiana,  died  in 
Terre  Haute  March  Sth.  I  le  was  a  member  of  the 
eenior  claew  of  the  Mate  Xormal  .'^hoiil.  He  liad 
been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Knox 
county  for  livo  years,  and  waa  considered  one  of 
the  beat  teachers  of  the  county.  Mr.  Pratber  was 
a  young  man  of  great  worth.  Hia  integrity  wa« 
rccogiiixcd  by  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
conliict.  He  was  a  good  student,  and  his  excellent 
inlluence  in  the  iirolession  and  in  all  the  circles  in 
wliich  he  movcKi  will  be  missed.  He  lived  u 
simple,  natural,  moral  life  and  lest  his  impress 

Book  Revhews. 


0IACIEB8  OF  VOSTH  AM EEICA.  By  Iirmel  C.  BqhsU. 
Boiton:  Oion  ft  Co..  pp.  810,  SB  Flatei.  Frioe.  tLeO, 
rrofeHsi>r  liussell  has  again  placed  teachers  and 
students  under  obligations  for  a  second  reading 
lesson  in  ceogniphy  and  geology — a  companion 
volume  to  his  "Lakes  of  >orth  America."  It  is 
only  recently  that  wo  have  been  able  to  realise 
that  thi)'  coiuitrv  presento,  not  onlv  the  richest 
field  in  the  world  for  the  study  ni  ancient  ice 
sheets,  but  also  for  the  study  of  living  glacii-rs. 
The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  upon  the  general 
characlcristiiw  ul  glaciers.  Those  of  Ihe  Sierra 
St-vada  and  CiiScadenioiintairH are  then  described. 
The  gliu'iers  of  .Vlaska  furnish  mat«risl  for  the 
longest  eliupter  in  the  book— material  which  sur- 
passes in  interest  that  of  any  other  region  in  the 


world.  The  almost  equally  ricli,  but  lees  accessible 
i  field  ofC.reeiiland,ismor<.-brieliy  treated.  Chapter 
IX  contains  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  glacial  flow  with  which  we  are  ac- 
'  quainted.  The  hook  closes  with  an  ideal  life 
history  of  a  glacier.  The  author  speaks,  through- 
out, from  a  lulnese  and  reality  of  knowledge  bom 
of  personal  experience,  and  nothing  is  more  en- 
couraging than  the  fact  that  such  men  are  writing 
reading  lessons  which  students  of  nil  grades  can 
understand.  Tlie  want  o(  good  and  accessible 
liU'rature  is  no  longer  a  valid  eicuKc  for  ignoranca 
of  geography.  ('.  R  I). 

ELEKEHTABT  OEOLOOT.  By   Ralph  B.   Tarr.   ITew 

Tork:   ThaHaomillan  Ca.,pp.  499.    PTioe,«1.40. 
TH£   EABTH  AHD  ITS  BTOBT.  By  Angela  HsUHa, 

BdiUb  :   Silver.  Bardett  A  Co..  pp.  2ST  and  64  plates. 

Fries,  «1.S0. 

These  two  Ixniks  are  ex|)onenta  of  what  may  be 
called  "  the  now  geology,"  the  twin  sister  of  "  the 
new  geography."  As  t«xt-l>ookB  of  giMilngj-  they 
are  cliamctenzed  by  the  relatively  small  space 
given  to  the  stratigra'phic  and  historical  aspects  of 
the  subject,  which  in  the  former  Is  one-fifth,  and 
in  the  latter  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  The 
term  geologist  used  to  mean  primarily  one  who 
collects,  studies  and  classifies  fossils ;  but  it  is  rap- 
idly coining  lo  mean  a  physical  geologist,  or  one 
who  studies  the  forces  and  processes  by  wliich  the 
earth  liae  been  shaped,  while  the  study  of  fossils 
is  being  turned  over  t(]  the  specialists  in  botany 
and  Eoologv  to  whom  it  belongs.  At  the  same 
time,  the  scientific  get^niphor  realizes  that  he  can 
not  understand  the  relations  of  land  forms  unless 
lie,  too,  studies  thelorces  and  processes  by  which 
they  have  come  int«  existf  nee,  S>.i  the  two  have 
coine  to  work  together,  side  by  side,  in  a  field 
which  is  pracliaiUy  the  same  for  both.  They  are 
mutuallv  indispensable  to  each  other.  The  geolo- 
gist flnd!s  in  the  present  geograph  vol  theeartlithe 
only  key  to  its  past  history,  and  tlie  gec^rapher 
finds  in  it«  paat  history  the  only  key  to  its  present 
condition.  Theadmissionmightas  well  be  frankly 
made  that  both  must  start  trom  the  same  goal, 
however  much  their  paths  may  afterwards  diverge. 
Abandonment  of  the  effort  to  maintain  an  artificial 
distinction  where  none  exists  in  nature  will  l)e  a 
great  ix;lief  to  authors,  and  result  in  snb^Aatial 
jmin  to  students.  Pnifeswtr  Turn  calls  his  bi«>k  an 
"Elementary  IJeologv,"  but  wherein  one-half  of 
it  ditfera  from  one-haff  of  IiIm  "  l-'lemcntarj-  Phys- 
ical <ie<^raphy  "  it  would  puzzle  him  or  anvbody 
e1setJ>explain.  Theotherhalvesof  thelwobooka, 
respeclivelv,  differ  in  their  subject-matter.  Which 
of  ttic  two  books  ought  to  bi'  studied  first  is  largely 
a  theoretical  question  of  very  little  practical  im- 
portance. The  two  ti^lher  ftirni  an  admirable 
exposition  of  elementary  F.arth-S'ience. 

The  geography  pri^sentH  the  same  attractive  tea^ 
ures  of  large,  well-spiiced  tyiie,  good  paper,  and 
numerous  illustrations,  chiefiy  photographic  re- 
ductions, whieh  chanieierize  theanthor's  ''  Physi- 
cal Ceography."  The  story  is  told  in  clear  and  sim- 
ple language  which  shows  a  marked  improvement 
upon  the  style  of  the  geography,  :is  likewise  does 
the  logical  arrangement  of  tlie  matter.  There  ia 
an  occasional  failure  to  state  the  essential  point  of 
the  topic,  as  on  page  250,  where  Murniv's  theory 
of  corai  islands  is  given  just  far  enough  to  leave 
the  reader  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to    how   be 
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accounts  for  the  phenomena.  We  eee  no  reason 
why  even  an  elementary  text- book  should  discuss 
a  subject,  at  allj  unless  the  essential  points  of  it 
are  stated.  It  is  better  to  omit  a  subject  than  to 
leave  it  hazy  and  indefinite.  AVe  are  unable  to 
understand  the  implication  on  page  324  that  re- 
versed faults  are  accompanied  bv  atirtrhina  of  the 
oarth  crust.  If  they  are  not  analogous  to  horizon- 
tal overthrusts  due  to  cumpri'it^iou  and  shortening 
of  the  crust,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them.  The 
statement  on  page  293  that  '*  in  a  normal  fault  a 
vertical  shaft  will  pierce  the  same  layer  twice,  in 
the  reverse  but  once,"  is  certainly  a  puzzle  axid 
possibly  a  misprint. 

The  oOO  pages  of  text  contain  268  figures  nearly 
all  of  which  are  photographs  of  actual  scenes  and 
objects,  and  twenty-five  full  page  plates.  This 
wealth  of  illustration,  and  the  weight  of  the  paper, 
make  the  book  too  heavy  to  hold  comfortably  in 
the  hand ;  but  the  student  is  well  repaid  for  his 
extra  muscular  exertion. 

The  title  of  Professor  Heilfrin's  book  is  unfor- 
tunate on  account  of  the  fact  that 'there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  other  recent  books  of  similar 
title,  yet  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  It  is  the 
narnitive  quality  of  the  text  which  makes  it  a 
real  storv  and  gives  it  a  peculiar,  personal  charm. 
It  is  as  if  the  author  were  taking  the  reader  to  see 
the  thine  described,  and  illuminating  it  with  the 
light  of  his  wide  and  intimate  exi)erience.  The 
story  is  as  far  from  being  rambling  or  disorganized 
as  it  is  from  beinj^  dry  and  formal;  and  in  the 
quality  of  vivid  depiction  has  scarcel)*  a  rival  ex- 
cept Cole's  "Open- Air  Studies.''  >either  facts, 
popular  conceptions,  theories  nor  text- books  are 
treated  in  a  gingerly  manner.  The  time-honored 
'*  chestnuts  "  in  regard  to  rock  growth,  mountain 
up-thnist,  burning  mountains,  the  internal  sea  of 
lire,  the  unity  of  continental  structure,  etc.,  are 
punctured  and  eviscerated.  Nearly  all  the  import- 
ant theories  are  .stated,  yet  the  author  expresses  de- 
cided opinions  of  his  own,  which  sometimes  differ 
from  the  general  consensus.  Perhaps  too  much  im- 
I)ortance  is  given  to  crust  breaking  and  falling,  in 
the  formation  of  ocean  basins  and  continental 
elevations.  We  have  looked,  in  vain,  for  any 
mention  of  isostosy,  which  is  worthy  of  at  least  a 
paragraph.  Although  the  book  is  avowedly  ' 
popular,  there  is  no  hesitation  about  the  intro- 
duction of  technical  terms  which  aix?  growing 
more  numerous  as  the  science  develops.  They 
are  as  necessary  and  useful  in  geology  as  in 
botany.  The  b<M)k  is  illustrated  by  sixty-four 
full  page  plat<?s,  which,  although  not  always' satis- 
factory as  works  of  photographic  art,  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  successful  as  educative  devices. 
We  know  of  no  better  introduction  to  geologic 
science  in  its  fre.shest  aspects. 

C.  K.  I).       I 

WHITMAN,  A  8TUDT.  By  John  Burroughi,  Boiton : 
Houghton  Mifflin  ft  Co.  268  Pages.  Price  $1.50- 
Wlien  (.'anon  Farrar  was  in  the  I'nited  States 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  delivering  his  lecture 
on  Robert.  Browning,  there  were  ungenerous  critics 
wlio  suspected^in  the  reverend  arclibishop  a  com- 
mercial purpose  to  arouse  such  an  interest  in  Mr. 
Browning's  works  as  would  insure  a  great  increase 
in  their  sale.  A  similar  motive  nii;;:ht  have  been 
imputed  to  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  had  his  volume 
on  Walt  Whitman  appeared  before  the  poet's 
death,  so  profuse  is  lie  in  his  praise.     Happily 


however,  we  can  see  no  motive  now  less  worthy 
than  genuine  admiration  ;  so  we  read  the  book  as 
we  heard  the  lecture,  convinced  of  an  honest  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  both  men  to  help  the  world 
understand  a  genius. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  no  Xicodemus  during  Whit- 
man's life,  and  now  that  the  controversy  is  so 
sharp  between  the  critics  on  the  one  hand  who 
praise,  and  those  on  the  other  hand  who  denounce 
the  Poet  of  Democracy,  Mr.  Burroughs  stands  as 
his  stanchest  champion. 

But  the  present  volume  is  not  merely  a  eulogy. 
Its  character  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  title  ;  the 
study  being  pursued  under  the  folio  wine  heads : 
Biographical  and  Personal,  His  Ruling  Ideas  and 
Aims,  His  Self-Reliance,  His  Relation  to  Art  and 
Literature,  His  Relation  to  Life  and  Morals,  Hi.*? 
Relation  to  Culture,  His  Relation  to  His  Country 
and  His  Times,  His  Relation  to  Science,  His  Rela- 
tion to  Religion. 

Considered  from  so  many  points  of  view,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  inter-related,  it  is  inevit- 
able that  there  should  be  some  repetition,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  chief  fault  of  the  book  ;  and 
yet  the  repetition  only  serves  in  the  end  to  em- 
phasize Whitman's  striking  personality  and  the 
uniqueness  of  his  work. 

To  Mr.  Burroughs,  Whitman  is  democratic,  cos- 
mic, original,  gigantic,  pro|)hetic,  unselfish,  self- 
reliant,  persistent,  transparent,  emotional,  sub- 
lime, virile,  metaphysical,  elemental,  out-of-doors, 
real  rather  than  artistic,  fond  of  praise  yet  never 
seeking  praise,  and  finally,  American,  though  *Mii8 
Americanism  is  only  the  door  by  which  he  enters 
the  universal.'* 

If  we  remember  Mr.  Burroughs  as  a  loving  and 
enthusiastic  student  of  nature,  we  can  understand 
how  he,  better  than  many  others,  would  compre- 
hend Whitman :  ''His  book  is  not  a  temple  ;  it  is 
a  wood,  a  field,  a  highway :  *  *  *  vanishing 
lights  and  shades,  truths*  half  disclosed,  succes- 
sions of  objects,  hints,  groups,  voices,  contrasts, 
blendings,  and  above  all,  the  tonic  quality  of  the 
open  air."  He  has  done  what  he  declares  others 
must  do  who  would  know  him ;  that  is,  take  Whit- 
man as  a  whole  or  not  at  all.  On  this  point  he 
quotes  Svmonds  who  says  **  I  have  accepted  Whit- 
man entire  and  without  reservation.  I  could  not 
do  otherwise.  *  *  *  He  will  not  live  in  separ- 
ate passages  or  in  a  few  brief  poems,  any  more 


approacn   >vait  \>  nitmans  p< 

from  the  literary  side  are  sure  to  be  disappointed. 
AVhatever  else  it  is,  it  is  not  literary.  Its  art  is  its 
own.  *  *  *  But  those  who  know  nature  at 
first  hand— who  know  man,  who  see  in  this  Re- 
public somethinj:  more  than  a  political  govern- 
ment—will find  therein  the  1  h rill  and  glow  oi  poetry 
and  the  essence  of  melody." 

Burroughs  declares  that  growth,  rather  than 
manufacture,  characterizes  W  hitman's  work  ;  the 
poet,  liimself,  affirms**!  finish  no  siKH'iinen.s.  I 
shower  them  by  exhaust  less  laws,  fn-sh  and  mod- 
ern continually,  as  nature  does."  He  maintains 
that  though  his  b(X>k  may  not  be  a  good  lesson, 
yet  it  lets  down  the  bars  t<)  agiX)d  lesson,  and  that 
to  another,  and  every  one  to  another  still. 

Mr.  Burroughs  finds  that  Whitman  coutinually 
eludes  him,  and  thinks  it  is  his  comix)site  character 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  classify  him.     Scholars 
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and  laborers,  fanners  and  lawyers,  sailors  and 
(l<K*t<>rs,  scientists  and  teamsti^re,  were  all  one  to 
him.  Still,  the  following  comparisson  seems  to 
express  pretty  well  the  position  of  Whitman  as 
Hnrroughs  sees  him,  -**  Just  as  ripe,  mellow, 
Htoried,  ivy-towered,  velvet-turfed  England  lies 
back  of  Tennyson,  and  is  vocal  through  liim  ;  just 
as  canny,  covenanting,  conscience-bun  lened, 
crajrgy,  sharp-to ngued  Scotland  lies  back  of  Car- 
lylr  :  just  as  thrifty,  well-schooled,  well-housed, 
prudent  and  moral  New  England  lies  back  of  her 
group  of  pr>ets,  and  is  voiced  by  them, — so  America 
as  a  whole,  our  turbulent  democracy,  ourself-glori- 
licali()n,  our  faith  in  the  futurt\  our  huge  mass 
movements,  our  continental  spirit,  our  sprawling, 
sublime,  and  unkempt  natui*e,  lie  back  of  Whit^ 
man  and  are  implied  oy  his  work." 

With  all  his  admiration  and  luve  for  the  poet 
"Mv.  r.urroughs  admits  that  in  passing  from  such 
a  man  as  Tennyson  to  Whitman  we  lose  some- 
thing, of  course,  but  he  asks  significantlv  wliether 
what  we  lo.se  in  art  and  refinement  we  (fo  not  gain 
in  scope  and  power. 

liurrough's  book  is  the  study  of  an  enthusiastic 
AVhitmanite,  and  though  many  critics  will  dissent 
from  his  estimate,  yet  he  has  done  an  admirable 
service  in  helping  us  understand  and  interpret  the 
Poet  <»i  Deniocnicv.  AV.  W.  S. 

Houghton,  Mitliin  i^  Co.,  of  lk)ston,  desi^rve 
the  thanks  «>f  all  teachers  for  issuing  a  set  of  iK)r- 
trails  and  pictures  of  great  literary  men  and  their 
homes.  There  are  thirty-seven  jneces  in  the  col- 
lection, all  attractively  printed  on  heavy  jMiper 
and  suitable  for  ins(^rtion  in  note-b«M.)ks  or  in  edi- 
tions of  the  writers'  works.  The  house  suggi^sts  a 
very  tine  plan  lor  using  these  pictures  to  advan- 
tage in  s(.»lKM»l-rooms.  In  very  many  scIkmdIs  a 
note-book  is  given  to  each  pupil,  who,  having  con- 
tributed his  one  or  two  cents  for  the  i>ortrait  or 
picture,  or  both,  pastes  them  into  the  iKxik.  He 
then  proceeds  to  write  in  the  book  such  informa- 
tion 'of  th(»  author  as  mav  be  given  him  bv  his 
teacher,  and  also  such  knowledge  as  he  mav  have 
learned  by  reading.  Note-books  prepared  in  this 
way  are  a  source  of  very  great  pleasure  to  the 
pupil,  and  tend  to  give  him  early  in  life  such 
information  in  regard  to  authors  as  will  make  the 
acquisition  of  further  knowledge  in  the  sami* 
direction  a  pleasure  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives." 
These  pictures  and  |K)rti*aits  are  furnished  at  the 
rate  of  ten  for  -*()  cents,  with  additional  pictures 
for  1  cent  each.  If  ordered  in  l*>ts  of  UK)  or  more 
they  are  sent  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  each,  postpaid. 
Included  in  tlu»  ]>ict-urefl  are  thirteen  American 
authors  and  sixteen  British  authors.  Theh«)mesof 
eight  American  authors  mak«*  up  a  part  of  the  list. 

l>r.  Wood-Allen  has  the  manuscript  for  **  .Al- 
most a  Woman  *■  nearly  ready  for  the  printer,  and 
the  publishers.  The  WcMKl-Allen  Publishing  Co., 
Ann  .\rbor.  Mich.,  expect  to  have  the  Ixjok  out  by 
the  lirst  of  April. 

Books  Rkckivko. 
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I't  icr  Ht  (•<ni>«. 
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Onr  Little  Book»  for  Little  Folki.  ArniMfrcd  by  W.  F.. 
('r(»shy,    lllinninattHi  cftvors.    Sf|U«rt' sv»»..  1*»6  pages.    l*rlri' 

Araerlran  Vertical  Wrltlog  BlaiikR.      No$.   1  to  3.     Pl-f 

(loWMl  in;  fOllt>. 

«.  p.  PITXiM'S  SONS:    Niw  York. 

AmerlcAii  OratloDM.  Vul.s.  J,  a.  t.  Kditcil  by  AlexaiuU-r 
.TohiiMoii.  Ke-fditiMl  by  .laini'K  Albt-rt  WoiKlImru.  l*ri«v 
Sl-'i-'»  per  vnlume. 

HlNtorj  of  the  Anrlent  PeopIeM.  Willis  Hoimhtnn.  Pritv 
S2.<H». 

D.  APPLKTO.N  A  COMPASY:  N\\v  Y«.rk. 

The  Intellect nal  and   Moral    DcTelopnient  of  the  Child. 
Parti.    (ViiupMvre.    Prii-t' Sl.'J"). 
CHARLES  SCKiBNEK*S  KC»NS :  Niw  York. 

An  lllnNtrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  l-alted  Statea,  Caa- 
ada  and  the  BrItlHh  PofmeKKlonM     Nntliaiiicl  Lord   Itriiiuii. 
Ph.  I).,  ami  Iloti   A«Mistin  IJrown.    Vol.  1..  «1J  ij*ip»'«.     I*ri«-*' 
>:{  <n». 
Till:  KUiMA  PL'RLlSiiINO  ( OUPANY :  St.  Loiii.<.  Mo. 

PNychulov)  and  the  Ph)choNiN— Intellect.  IH'iiton  1. 
.•^iiiilor.    (  loth. -Viii  iiaur>.     I 'ri(;c  *"_'.( ni. 

E.  L.  KKLLO(J<J  A  COMPANY:  .Nim  York. 

How  to  Maaaire  BuKy  Work  or  *»chooI  OccupatloBK.  A.  M. 
Kcllou:jr.    llluoirati'd.    l'a|M-r.    rri«-i' 2.')i'i'nis. 

How  to  Teach  Botany.  A.  M.  Krllo^K-  lllnstrati'<l.  PajM-r. 
Priro  *J">  i-i'iits. 

The  (iroirraphy   CUnm  and  how  to  Interent  It.      M.   Ida 
l^^•a^.     lllu>tratPil.     Papvr,    rri<i':iri  immjI.'*. 
C.  W.  BiBUEEN:  .<yra<u«'i'.  Nrw  York. 

Art  Edacatlon,  the  Trne  Iiiduntrlal  Education.  William 
T.  Ilarri.'*.  LI..  1»      lUmrd-      Prior  .V"  <  cut*.. 

Plcturen  In  Lancuavf  Work.     K.  W.  Wouv«'r.    ("l«»th.  lUino.. 
ll«i  T>aL'«'s.    Prirt'  .>»»  i't'!it<. 
tJINN  A  CO:  HoMoii. 

The  FormH  of  IMhconrHO.  Win.  li.  (aims,  cloth.  JWi  i»aK»*>- 
Vr'U'v  81  •-*'». 

Indiana  State  Board  (Questions  fob 
Maucik  with  Discussions. 


S<  I KNTI FJ » ■   r KM  IM : K .V N<  E. 

1.  Ti'll  how  a  pio'T  of  iniiM-h*  or  hniiii  or  any  atilinal  tis^uo 
is  atliM'tfil  by  iM-inu  pln«'«'d  in  ali-ohol.  htn-s  tho  si»i'i"i- 
nu'ii  thus  troatid  \\t'ii:h  niori'  or  Ii'v^  than  it  di«l  be- 
fore?   Wh>  .' 

■J.  PiM's  water  umhT^o  any  ihi-niifal  '-hanKe  in  theunimal 
iKMly?    Whal  is  the  "uvi' ni  water  in  the  animal  bi^ily; 

'A.  How  diM'S  ah'(»hol  alh-f-t   tiie  n-d  ciiriiiiM-h-v  «if  thehloo*!? 

I.  IIow  dofs  thr  exers!<ivv  use  t.t'  ahoiiol  atli'Ct  the  ki<lni'Vs' 

:y  .Willi  .ee  r  si  a  ke  t  h  i  rst '.'    W 1 1  y  ■; 

«'».  Are  the  t-vils  asrrib«;<l  t«i  lobano  ilm-  t<i  tin*  nieoliiie? 

7.  Why  is  thrsnmkinu  oi  eiuan-tt.-w  ciinside-ri'il  \uotv  dunm-r- 
ous  than  thr  n«»i'  uf  t4»l)acTo  in  !in>  otiier  form  ? 

1.   It  ip  robboil  of  its  water.       It  wciglis  less?  be- 

caUesO  of  tlie  l<).«^^il(^f  tUv  W'MvT. 

-.  Tract  ically  in  it.  Tn  ke<*i>  up  a  liquid  circula- 
tion. 

.*>.  It  nibs  tlu'in  of  their  watrr  and  oxygen,  and 
8h rinks  them  out  of  sliapr. 

4.  It  inllaincs  and  ulcenites  tliem,  unfitting 
them  for  their  ftuiction. 

").  T'artially.  I >ee:ui>(' nf  large  percent,  of  water 
it  contains. 

it.   Yes,  niainlv. 

7.  r»ecaiise  tlit-y  are  made  <if  inferior  tolxicco 
often  rnixrd  with  opium,  and  sometimes  wrapi)ed 
in  arsenic  l>leached  jiaptT. 

.M  11:N(  K(ir  Kill  «  ATIiiN. 

,  A II ij  Jilt .  I 

I.  Tile  prori-s  Ml  :iiivan«Mi-.'  iioni  the  in^jMrtion  of  luirticu- 

lar**  t<i  an  und(>r>tMii<lini;  oi   L:cn<  nil    notions  or  con- 
i'c]il«.  i>  f-alli'd  wli.iJ  .' 
'J.  Wiiat  an-  soiik'  m'  the  law^  of  I  Ik-  process  dosciilied  in 
i|iic.'«(iiiii  iini'. 

II.  To  what  exti-ni  dof>  this  piixt  >s  havra  lilaoeill 
i.  How  doi's  di>iiu(-tiiin  -iilViT  fnmi  indn<'tioil7 
'i.  •'  The  valui'  of  knowli.li:'-  di'i'i-nds  not  only  in 

linrtncss  and  ai-«iiraiy  nt  the  idea.'',  but  m 
(■loM>ni-vx  and  eMriit  uf  tin-  ndationfl  IntO 
ftjter."    Show    that  this  i>  Munid  iiriiud! 
tion. 
•J.  (In  what  d<  »i -s  j.'i  H  )d  nninory  drpeml? 

1.  Induction. 

*J.  I'inst,  observation  or  intuition 
ciation  of  ideas  looking  toward  gr 
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.'{.  It  is  really  a  part  of  all  teaching  and  learninp. 
In  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  led  to  draw  his  own  con- 
tusions from  a  number  of  particular  nresentiitions 
it  may  be  mid  to  have  a  place  in  teacning. 

4.  Induction  is  the  pnxsess  of  the  mind  in  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions  or  principles  from  the  study  of 
particulars.  Deduction  start-s  with  the  principle 
or  law  and  recognizes  particulars  as  manifestations 
of  this  principle. 

n.  Thinking  is  the  hi^ht>st>  form  of  knowing. 
Knowledge  is  only  valuable  as  food  for  thought. 
Facts  mav  be  distinct  and  accuniti3,  and  still  be 
ballast;  thev  make  one  fre<*  in  the  degree  in  which 
\w  relates  them. 

<i.  T'pon  a  healthy  free  observing  sense-perceiv- 
ing activity  largely.' 


I. 


«. 


s. 


in. 


ARlTHM^rrn;. 

What  Ima  uiiil?  Whr/ii  <1o  si>vi>riil  thiii)^  cdiistinitr  n. 
unit?    Nnnio  a  unit  which  may  InchitU;  sfvcrnl  thinK^. 

Krom  unoo  subtnu't  76K.'».  Writo'conipletf  i'X]ihinati(>n  as 
though  Riven  to  H  i»upil  ukin>;  the  work  for  the  lir>t 
time. 

rpon  what  ilo^rs  the  value  of  Hfracti«)n  fle|K'n<l?  Whore- 
in  does  V  of  R  dollar (iifTer  from  }  of  a  dime? 

Kx plain  the  phhtms  of  f hiding  the  prime  factors  of  SI. 

of  a  certain  kind  of  cloth,  29  in.  wide,  12  yds.  are  n>- 
<jnir«!d  for  a  dres.s.  How  many  vds.  would  Tie  reijuired 
if  the  cloth  were  Jfc'i  inches  wide,  provided  the  two 
kinds  cut  to  e<|ual  advantji^e? 

Find  the  area  of  a  cinrle  in  iu{.  yds.,  if  its  iliametcr  is 
■1.0r»  yanls, 

.V  man  sold  a  horse  for  $150,  '.it^%  of  which  was  jiain. 
What  was  the  cost  and  what  his  pain  ]»er  <'ent.? 

I  houKht  a  hill  of  };(mn1s  for  S8Hi  on  1  months  credit,  but 
iM'iiuf  ortered  ry%  <»irfor  cash.  I  Jxirrowed  the  m<iney  at 
a  bunik  )>y  huvniK  my  note  pavablc  in  117  davs.  'dis- 
counted at  6%,  ami  paid  the  hill.  What  was  tlie  fiK'e 
of  the  note,  and  how  much  did  I  Rain? 

!)isruss  the  first  year's  work  in  arithmetic  as  ontllticil 
in  the  State  Manual. 

"Teach  the  form  and  name<if  sphere  and  hemisphere. 
cylind«!r,  cone.  cuIm*,  prism,  srjuare,  triangh'.  lines, 
r>oint8  and  ho <»n."— State  Manual. 

Snow  how  numlHT  work  may  hi-  intrmluced  hy  doing 
the  above  work. 

1.  A  unit  is  one  or  a  single  thing.  When  thought 
as  one,  as  a  group.  Five  diff<!rent  colored  marbles 
would  be  one  group. 

2.  Ten  units  make  1  ten ;  ten  tens  make  1  hiin- 
dn^ds;  ten  hundreds  make  1  thousand.  IHHni  equal 
s  thousands,  0  hundreds,  9  tens  and  10  ones. 
From  tliose  7  thousands,  (5  hundreds,  S  t-(?ns  and  5 
ones  are  to  be  taken.  5  om's  from  10  ones— r> 
ones;  S  tens  from  i»  tens=l  t«n ;  0  hundreds  from 
0  hundred8=3  hundreds ;  7  thousands  from  S  thou- 
sands=l  thousand.     7(i8o  from  !K)O0=131o. 

'.).  Upon  the  relation  between  numerator  and 
denominator.  It  depends  upon  the  number  parts 
int<^  which  the  unit  is  diviaed.  It  depends  alsit 
upon  the  namber  of  these  parts  taken.  It  depends 
also  upon  the  value  of  the  unit  that  is  divided.  If 
\  and  J  were  each  taken  of  one  dollar  :,|  would  \)t 
greater.  }  of  a  dollar  is  more  than  {  of  a  dinu*. 
But  i  is  a  \m^^  part  of  the  unit  than  I  is. 

4.  (1.)  Divide  84  by  any  prime  numlKTgreatvr 
than  1  that  will  exactly  divide  it ;  84  divided  by  3 

gvea  the  q|iHJtfptttj^^^(2L )  IMvide  this  quotient  in 
le  mfimjmmm^^  by  7  gives  a.    (3. ) 

4  dhMii|^^^^^^^n|afacto    are  3, 


S.  05  percent,  of  $8()4=S820..S0,  net  amount  to  be 
]>aid.  A  note  for  120  days  (1 17H-3)  that  would  re- 
alize ^S20.80  when  discounted  at  (y%  must  be 
<lrawn  for?5820.80-^.08=»S:^7..>>-f-.  Therefore  he 
pavH  at  the  end  <»f  4  months  $S.37..V>  instead  ol 
■  $S<U,  and  gains  $2(i.4r). 


GK.\.MMAK. 

iAnyflve.) 

1.  How  dtH's  th(> sentence  iliirer  fnmi  thcM'lause?    Illustrate. 

2.  State  how  eai'h  won!  is  use<l  in  the  following;:    "Bring 

forth  another  horse."    he  cried   aloud.     "Another 

horse!  " 
:i.  Illnstmte  in  siMitenc<.'S  four  uhcs  of  a  phras<*. 
4.  Illustmtc  the  difTerence  hetween  the  use  of  the  adjective 

and  the  adverb.    Explain. 
Ti.  Vsi'  the  word  "as"  as  an  adverb  and  aa  a  conjunction, 
f).  How  wouhl  you  present  the  Kubje<'t   of  cjise  to  a  class? 

.What  material  would  you  uw»? 

1.  The  sentence  and  the  clause  are  alike  in  that 
each  has  a  subject,  predicaUs  and  copula  ;  but  the 
clause  always  fonns  a  part  of  the  sentence;  e.  g.. 
The  book  which  was  taken  fmm  the  table  has 
btien  returned.  The  entire  expression  is  the  wm- 
tenee  ;  the  expression,  **  which  was  taken  from  the 
t4ible"  is  the  clause. 

2.  The  expres.sion,  "bring  forth/'  is  a  verb  used 
as  the  principal  part  of  thcj  predicate'  of  thesu)x>r- 
dinate  clause.  The  word,  *' another,"  is  an  adjective 
used  to  modify  the  wonl,  ** horse.*'  The  word, 
'*  hon?e,"  is  a  noun,  used  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  direct  objective  modifier  of  the  attributive  verb, 
"  bring."  The  wonl,  "  he,*'  is  a  pronoun,  subject 
of  the  s<»ntencA».  The  word,  "cried,"  is  an  attribu- 
tive verb,  used  as  the  principal  i)art  of  the  predi- 
cate of  the  sentence.  The  word,  "aloud,"  is  an 
adverb,  uscrd  as  an  adverbial  iiKMlifier  of  the  at- 
tributive verb,  "cried,"  expressing  an  adverbial 
idea  of  manner.  The  expression,  "Another  horse," 
is  n^)x>ated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

3.  Tlie  phnise  may  be  usc^d  in  the  following 
ways : 

(1 )  As  subject  of  the  sentence  ;  e.  g.,  To  ftr 

ritjht  is  better  than  to  be  president. 

(2)  As  predicate  of  the   sentence  ;  e.  g.,  To 

forgive  is  to  ff  chnritohh\ 

(3)  As  dirt»ct  objective  modifier;  e.  g..  He 

loves  to  nhn/  fMiU. 
(4 1  As  an    adjective    modifier;  e.  g..   The 
child  OH  thr  xtmi  was  unconscious  of 
danger. 

4.  An  adjective  always  expresses  an  attribute  of 
an  object  of  thou|ujht  without  asa'rting  it ;  e.  g., 
- 1 /*c*Vii/ hi.^tory  is  interesting.  An  adverb  alwavs 
expresses  an  attribute  of  an  attribute  or  of  a  rela- 
tion ;e.  g..  The  stream  flows  raphlhf.  The  story  is 
pn'/mnA  tnie. 

o.  The  word,  '*as,"  is  useil  as  a  conjunctive  ad- 
verb ;  e.  ^.,  1>)  Its  you  are  bid.  Or  it  may  \>e  used 
as  a  relative  pronoun ;  e.  g.,  lie  bought  such  )MK)ks 
OS  were  ni-eded. 

(t.  Place  before  the  class  such  a  list  of  sentences 
as  the  following : 

(1)  lifnr  [nhfiiit  is  a  toH'Hj  situatcd  on  a  fthijf\ 
which  rises  abrui)tly  from  &fn'nirlr,     (2)  The  best 

Jrotnrts  of   h'nuj  Jinnm^    ti'oiijtition  of   the    Bihh    are 

derived  from  7)finhih*s  rn-Hlou.  (3)  Th-tf  scaled 
Mont  Bhnic-  -the  great  imumfnin.  (4)  St.  hnif,  the 
apoMlf,  wa«  beheaded  in  the  rW//;*  of  Nero.  (5) 
liiia  houiie  was   himiftHoir^  the   /**W^  horn*'.     (♦>) 

«!,    the    Minlintj    is    a    trrlttr — a    jimnmUnt.     (7) 

'j.rtiu'i\  may  })e  a  srhtfor.     18)  ('hl/tfrm,  i)e 

id  true.     (9)   UV  spf^ke  of  Ttumt^m,  the 
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dead  fMni.  (H))  Hfainr  died  in  }Va»lihiqUm  (V///, 
the  rapifdf  of  the  Vmtni  Staffs,  (11)  j/t'  gave  m/' 
the  f)fntk:  (12)  Thfif  walked  ten  miU-iij  a  long ///j«- 
tnnn:  {V,\)  Th'if  wished  him  to  study  hw.  (14) 
//m  being  ill  prevented  imr  going  (15)  The  fntr  of 
the  htrti  is  perfect,  rejoicing  the  hf*irt. 

Have  the  children  explain  the  use  of  each  itali- 
cized word  in  thesentenc-es  T^ead  them  to  see  that 
each  italicized  word  is  used  in  one  of  three  rela- 
tions in  the  sentence :  Nominative  relation,  pos- 
sessive relation,  or  obieptive  relation.  Give  them 
the  names  and  lead  them  to  make  definitions  for 
themselves. 


which  natuR'  presents,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  introductorv  lines,  tliepoem  represent??  nature 
as  speaking,  'fhesi'  introductory  lines  call  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  lover  of  nature  finds 
in  lier  a  congenial  companion  for  all  his  varying 
moods.  When  thoughts  of  death  come  ovejr  the 
spirit,  nature  has  her  encouraging  wonls.  Natun* 
suggests  that  death  is  inevit>able  and  universal, 
that  the  magnific<'nce  of  the  sepulcher  is  ample 
compensation,  and  that  the  inspiration  offered  by 
this  magnificent  sepulcher,  slumld  lead  one  to  ap- 
proach the  grave 


READING. 

1.  "The  rcadiiiK  act  is  the  fu'.i  of  K^ttinR  moaninp   fn)xn 

written  or  printud  laiiffuaKo;  it  is  an  act  of  interpre- 
tation, of  looking  into  aiul  through  .symbols  for  the 
thought  they  express." 
Di!!iruss  the  above  tpiotation.  10 

2.  I/esson  15,  page  74,  First  Reader  is  as  follows: 

(1)  "Vou  can  see  thcU  John  ami  h'nte  seem  t4>  have  tine 

fun 
(2>  They  are  running  a  racf  to  tlie  fence. 

(3)  StKS  how  Kate*K  eyes  fhinc'    I  think  she  is  goinc 

to  win. 

(4)  Txxik  out,  look  out,  .lohn  !  or  vou  will  be  l^ft. 
('0  If  ,Iohn  does  not  go  very  fast  nis  little  titter  will  be 

first." 
The  words  in  itali<'s  are  new  to  the  class.    Kxplain 

how  you  would  teach  thes(>  wortis  to  a  class,      lo 

a.  Name  five  Ikioks  suitable  for  supplementary  n.'ading  in 

the  fifth  grade,  giving  rea.sons  for  the  selections.         10 

4.  Do  vou  think  the  work  of  simplifying  elassic  selections 

for  use  in  the  primary  grades  profitable?    Why?        10 

5.  (rive  a  brief  analv.sis  of  the  poem,  Thanatupsis.    What  is 

the  lesson  taught?  10 

(^.  Read  a  ."(I'lection  to  the  County  Supt^rintcndenl.  .10 

1.  The  quotation  given  is  so  very  clear  in  its 
statement  that  discussion  can  hardly  make  it 
plainer.  Language  exists  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
])ressing  thought.  AVritten  or  printed  languaee  is 
made  up  of  a  system  of  arbitrary  symbols  which 
indicate  to  the'  interpreting  mind  the  thought  of 
the  speaker  or  writer.  Heading  is  then  the  process 
of  passing  through  a  symbol  to  the  thought. 

i.  Most  of  the  new  words  in  the  lesson  given 
mav  be  taught  by  their  analogy  to  words  already 
well  known  by  the  pupils. 

:^.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  anything  like 
the  best  list,  or  pernaps  what  most  people  would 
accept  as  one  of^  the  nest  lists  of  nve  books  for 
this  grade.  We  select  a  few  titles  from  the  books 
which  have  appeared  on  the  children's  reading 
circle  course  of  the  state : 

tScience  :    Buckiev's  "Fairyland  of  »Science." 

Literature  :  LamVs  *  *  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  '* 
Dickens'  **  Christmas  Carol." 

History:  Coffin's '*  Boys  of  7(),"  '*  Drumbeat 
of  the  Nation,"  etc. 

Biography  :  Butterworth's  "  In  the  Boyhood  of 
Lincoln,  '  or  Franklin's  **  Autobiography." 

Mythology:    Hawthorne's  **  Wonder' lV>ok." 

4.  The  simplifying  of  classic  selections  bv  per- 
sons who  have  no  greater  skill  tlian  the  ordinary 
teacher  is  certainly  of  very  doubtful  value.  If  the 
work  is  done  by  geniuses  like  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  in  their  telling  of  the  Shakespeare's  Tales, 
or  Professor  Church  in  his  retelling  of  the  Homeric 
Stories,  there  could  then  be  no  question.  As  Thk 
EnrcATOR  has  often  asserted,  the  attempt  to  write 
]it«rature  down  t<^  thechildren  generally  result>s  in 
making  a  "wishy-washy"  compilation  with 
neither  sense  nor  interest. 

5.  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis"  is,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, a  view  of  death.    It  is  the  view  of  death 


Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  hi.s  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  iilcasant  dn>ams. 


GnZor.*^  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZ.ATION. 

{Any /our.) 

1.  Summarize  the  points  of  contnisl  betwii-n  the  cities  in  the 

12th  Hud  ihost^of  the  18th  ivntury. 

2.  Were  the  cities  fnt*  or  servilv  during  the  feudal  regime ".* 

In  what  sens*.*?    How  »liil  ihr  cities  kfow  during  tin- 
feudal  em  ? 

.1.  How  did  the  citlc?*  i;«in  enfninchiM.'ment?    Result.s  of  the 
enfranchisrmcnt  of  cities: 
I'l)  rnchangid  rcliition  to  the  Kovcrnnient. 
ib)  Formation  of  a  new  <'ln>s  in  stwicty. 
[O  StruKgle  of  <-lasst'v. 

4.  Dis<-us.»!i  the  internal  >f*->vcmmcnt  of  the  cities. 

.'>.  What  influence  i»ut  an  eml  to  the  crusiules? 

6.  How  did  the  erusatlcs  art'e«-t  the  relation  of  the  laity  i<» 

Rome. 

7.  What  vins  the  influence  of  the  eru^ades  on  the  small  fief>  ? 

On  centralization".' 

1.  Some  of  the  most  important  i)oint8  of  con- 
trast were : 

a.  The  cities  of  the  twelfth  century  wore 
relatively  weak  and  poor ;  thosK*  of  the 
eighteenth  century  strong  and  wealthy. 
l>.  Those  of  the  twelftli  century  possessed  a 
local  government  almost  entirelv  under 
local  control;  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  controlled  in  locxil  gov- 
ernment almost  entirely  by  some  ex- 
ternal authority, 
c.  The  Burgesses  of  the  twelfth  century  had 
little  or  no  feeling  outside  of  the  circle 
of  the  city.    Thost*  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  submerged  their  local  feel- 
ing in  that  of  the  nation. 
:?.  The  cities  during  the  feudal  rcgimd  were  free, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  oftheir  own  in- 
ternal local  government,  but  very  servile,  lr>oked 
at  with  respect  to  their  relatiim  to  the  feudal  lords 
from  which  they  derived  their  charter,  t<^  whom 
they  p»aid  taxes  and  to  whom  they  were  under 
obligations  in  many  particulars. 

During  the  feudal  era  the  cities  grew  in  wealth, 
in  commercial  importance,  in  intellectual  impor- 
tance, in  their  power  to  resist  the  unjust  and 
arbitrary  exactions  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  esjie- 
cially  became  the  centers  of  the  art  and  learning  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  outside  of  the  monasteries. 
.'>.  The  cities  gained  enfranchisement: 

a.  Byst'curingchnrterj?  from  the  feudal  laws 

granting  them  certain  privileges. 

b.  By  an  internal  (levelo])ment  of  i>olitical 

power  and  nKit(»rial  wealth,  which  en- 
abled them  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  feudal  lords. 

c.  By  ]>ecoming  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed 

who  fled  fn»m  both  religious  ana  feudal 

oppn'Ksion  and  found   homes  in  cities. 

The  new  class  of  stxjietv  which   was 
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formeil  in  tlio  cities  was  tlie  class  of 
the  anninon  people,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  nobility  and  that  of 
the  clergy. 

Within  the  cities,  as  (hey  gradually 
Krew  in  wealth  and  inipf)rtance  from 
the    tenth   to  the    sixteenth  century, 
t'lere    crew    up  a   strrmg   aristocnUic 
class  which  gradually  assumed  manage- 
ment and  ci»ntrol  of  the   whole  city 
life,  and  b<»came  the  protectors  of  the 
city  against  the  turbulenc(?  and   igno- 
rance of  the  largi*  under  class.     Tliis 
brought  alK)ut  a  struggle  U'tween  the 
aristocracy  and  the  common  class  in 
cities  which  made  it  much  easier  for 
the  monarch  t4>  extend  his  iK»wer  over 
them  and  finally  make  them  subser- 
vient to  the  nation. 
1.  The  int-i^mal  govcTnment  of  cities  in  earlv 
tinu'S  was  very  democratic  ;  that  is,  all  the  rHVjpIe 
l«Hik  a  part  in  ch<K)sing  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  oiiicers.     Hut,  as  said  above,  gradual Iv 
the  government  of  the  cities  fell  into  the  hamls  o'f 
t!)(»  aristocratic  class,  and  in  manv  cases  the  cities 
of  the  .Middle  Ages  were  ruled  W  the  most  ex- 
clusive aristocracy  known  to  hist^)rv. 

»>.  The  Crusades,  bv  broadening  the  thought 
and  filling  of  the  laity,  tended  to  detach  them 
fmm  Homo.  Thev  had  the  same  effect  which 
broader  views  and  learning,  in  general,  have  upon 
lKM)i)le;  namely,  to  make  them  feel  more  inde- 
|)endent. 

7.  The  influence  of  the  Crusades  on  the  small 
tiefs  wjia  to  destroy  them.  The  small  tiefs  wen; 
swallowed  up  in  th*e  va.stly  larger  ones. 

The  ('ru8a<les  had  a  great  effect  (m  increasing  the 
cent  nil  ization  of  power  by  enabling  the  most  im- 
portant lords  to  oecome  possessors  and  w»vercigns 
over  vast  extents  of  territorv% 

•  iKCMiKAI'IIV. 

(Any  Jin.  \ 

1.  Why  an*  l.oiiiloii  ainl  Livrr|iiN>l  uTfiii  ritio  / 

'J.  Wli;ii  i«>  till*  .Iiiiiiiuesr  rum-iii.  iiml  how  ilmx  it  iiiliTt  tin- 

(-liiiiiilc  nf  the  I'Hcilif  r4iH«-t  nl"  Nnrlh  AiiiiTira.' 
;i.  Whal  jin-  thf  tr»nlr  wiiwl"".'     IInw  »'iin'»««l ".' 
I.  What  fiW'fX  hiivc  the  Aii(h-«-  iDoiintaiiis  u]>nn  thr  clJniMti- 

or  Itra/ilV 
■•    Naiiif  and  lorati'  four  important  ^'a-port^  on  tin-  racilii' 

roasi  «»f  ihe  riilicM  staU'>  t\w\  naim-  tivr  of  ihi-  prini-i- 

pal  «-x|K)rts  of  that  region. 
''•.  ui)  To  what  ratv  ilo  the  nativi'<<  of  Hrilish  Imlia  In'lonu! 

an«1  what  is  iht'ir  n-lifiion  .'    ('»i  Nami'  anil  1«K-atr  live 

of  thi-  most  important  citii'sor  I^riti^h  Itiilia. 

1.  Ijondon  is  a  great  lity  because  it  issituat4'd  at 
the  center  of  the  fimd  hemis]»herfr',  at  the  head  of 
tide  wat-er  on  an  estuary  which  oihmis  toward 
Knro]M'  and  the  eiust-ern  continent,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  British  Knipire,  which  includes  the 
foremost  ptM»ple  of  the  w«)rld.  Liver]>ool  is  a 
large  city  l)ecause  it  i>  the  wiaport  of  the  great  cot- 
ton manufacturing  district  ot  Kngland.  an<I  is  so 
situated  as  to  connnand  the  larger  part  of  the 
British  traile  with  America. 

'J.  The  .la]>an  curn*nt  is  the  northward  branch 
of  the  north  equatorial  current  (»f  the  I'aciliciM-eaii, 
and  (lows  from  the  rhilli]iine  Islands  to  North 
America  where  it  helps  to  increase  the  rainfall  of 
the  Pacific  c«»jist,  and  to  render  its  teiiipi.»rature 
more  erpiable. 

'.).  The  trade-winds  blow  towanls  the  thern.al 
e(|uator  from  each  side:  from  the  n(»rt beast  in  th<^ 
northern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  southeast  in 


the  southern.  They  are  caused  by  the  low  pres- 
sure along  the  theniial  (Kpiator,  due  to  the  constant 
high  temperature,  and  are  deflected  westwarcl  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

4.  The  Andes  Mountains  compel  the  trade-winds 
to  rise,  to  c(x)l  by  expansion,  and  to  deposit  a  large 
part  of  their  moisture  an  the  Brazilian  side. 

'>.  Seattle,  Wiishington,  on  Puget  Sound ;  Port- 
land, Oregon, on  the  Willamette  River;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oilifornia,  on  San  Fnmcisco  liay  ;  San  Diego: 
California,  on  San  I)ii»go  Bay.  TiUmber,  wheal, 
fruit,  wool,  salmon. 

(i.  The  natives  of  Kritish  India  bi>longto  a  large 
numbt»r  of  races,  which  can  b«*  classified  as  Dra- 
vidian,  Kohirian,  Indo-Chinese,  Aryan,  Semitic, 
etc.  The  ii^ligion  of  the  majoritv  is  Hindu  or 
Bndiman,  but  Mahometans,  Buddhfsts,  .Tains,  and 
others  are  numerous.  The  five  largest  cities  are 
Calcutta,  on  the  ^ianges  <lelta ;  J>ombjiy,  on  tin* 
west  coast ;  ^hulras,  on  the  south-east  crmst;  Luck- 
now  and  IVnares  in  the  north  centnil  provinc^^  of 
Oiide. 

I'livsnu.oiiv. 

i.lnj/  tlvf.) 

1.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  stmly  of  I'hy.si- 

olouy  in  tile  ptihlic  schooNV 
•J.  WlnU  i»-  the  Miun-e  of  mnwnhir  eneruV." 
:|.  Wlu-nce  i>  ih«'  mineral  nnitter  of  our  Iwino  (UTivoMV 
1.  Kxplain  tli«>  function  of  rc'^piration  '.' 
."i    When  d«H'>  llie  lieart  n-st'.' 

rt.  Wlnit  is  the  action  of  tlu'  gastric  Juiei-  uinmi  foods'.' 
7.  Why  is  it  fhin}?eron«'  to  swallow  ^rapi-  si'eds? 
H.  I»esi'ril>e  the  eye.  and  illnstnite  by  diatrntm. 
\K  What  action»«an'  controlled  hy  thi-  spiinil  eonl? 

(1)  The  puriM>st'  of  the  study  of  physiology  in 
the  public  schools  is  a  two-fold  one  ;jto  give  t^»  the 
student  its  educatit>nal  valm^  as  a  natural  science 
subject,  and  incidentally  U)  give  him  information 
which  shall  lead  to  an  intiilligent  observance  of 
hygienic  lawsv 

(2)  The  source  of  muscular  ener]gy  lies  in  the 
muscle  substance  itself,  and  not  iii  the  nerves 
leading  to  the  musclt^s,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
brain.  I>y  a  chemical  disintegnition  of  the  muscle 
proiOT)lasm  the  energy  to  move  the  muscle  arisi'S. 
The  brain  and  nerves  serve  merely  to  incite  the 
lib(?rationof  this  energy. 

(:J)  The  mineral  matt<*r  of  our  bones  is  derived 
from  the  ashy  iM)rtions  of  the  focKls  we  eat,  or  from 
mineral  siilts  in  solution  in  our  drinking  water. 

(4 1  The  function  of  respiration  is  to  furnish 
oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  to  eliminate  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  l)odv.  Incitlentallv  it  aids  in 
the  formation  of  the  voice. 

5.  The  heart  rests  during  the  diastole  of  the 
beat.  As  the  heai1  l^eats  alxnit  wventy  times  per 
minute,  a  single  heart-lx-at  occupies  a  little  less 
than  a  second,  of  this  pi'riiKl,  the  auricle  t-akes 
one-tenth  of  the  tiiiu'  to  contract,  and  the  ventri- 
cles tliriM-tenths,  leaving  six-t4'nths  of  the  jx*ri(xl 
of  a  Iwart-lx'at  when  the  orgjin  is  entin^ly  at  n*st. 

«>.  The  gastric  juice  does  not  affect  st4irches,  nor 
sugars  (excei)t  to  dissolve  the  latter  in  the  water  of 
the  juice  1.  It  dissolves  out  gelatine  from  connect- 
ive tissue>,  and  lilx* rates  the  fat  eaten,  by  dissolv- 
ing away  the  albuminous  coverings  of  the  fat  glol>- 
iiles.  It  d«H's  not,  however,  affect  the  fat  itself. 
The  imp«»rtant  action  of  the  giistric  fluid  is,  how- 
ev(r,  exerted  on  pn»teiils  which  it  dissolves  and 
changes  into  dialy/able  |M'ptones.  The  acid  of  the 
g:istri<'' juice  dissolves  mineral  siilts  taken  in  with 
the  fo<Kls. 
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7.  There  is  not  sucli  an  iininediate  danger  in 
swallowing  j^raix*  seeds  as  is  ])opnlarJy  believetl. 
Instances,  however,  <lo  dccih-  when*  such  indigest- 
ihlr  prapi'  «*eds  have  found  lodgment  in  the  ver- 
niiforin  api>endix,  nr  tip  of  cji'cuni,  and  then'  in- 
duced an  inllanimatitin  caIU>d  api)endicitiH. 

\).  The  spinal  cord,  in  general,  crmtrols  the  onli- 
narv  reflex  activities,  in  which  volition  and  the 
higher  centers  have  no  immediate  part.  The  re- 
moval nf  a  fmjwr  upon  touching  a  heated  surface 
is  an  instance'  of  such  a  rellex  activity.  It  is 
l^st'  exhibited  in  a  decapitated  frog  with  the  spinal 
cord  left  intact.  Upon  stimulating  the  area  of  the 
Ixxiy  controlled  by  the  cord,  proi>erly  c<»oi'dinated 
movements  arise. 


inSTOKV. 

1.  WliHl  WNTO  the  rhit'f  ])Ubli('  nrts  of  the  Hiliiiiiii^tnitictn  of 

.Foin-rsiui. 
■J.  Skt.'tch  thf  ran*or  and  kIvo  an  estimalr  of  the  rhanu-tor  of 

.loliii  C\  ('allionn. 
:{.  What  wt'ro  (lie  Alabama  <.'laim«<,  and  how  were  ihev  x-t 

tied? 
1.  What  has  iK'on  the  oflTcct  upon  AmtTican  i»nMii'  life  «»f 

our  unM>itl<'<1  putilic  lanufi? 
5.  I)i8<*ns>  the  history  work  of  the  first  three  years  in  the 

Stiite  euurse  of  study. 

I.  The  chief  public  acts  of  the  administratiim 
of  Jefferson  were : 

a.  A  war  with  the  Tri])olitan  and  other  Med- 

iterranean pirates. 

b.  The  l)eginning  of  the  international  road. 

c.  The  i)urcha8e  of  T/ouisiana. 

d.  The    impeachment    of    several    federal 

judges. 

e.  The  apijointment  of  .Tohn  Marshall   as 

chief  justice  of  the  Tniteni  St4it«s  Su- 
preme Court. 

f.  The  laying  of  an  embargo  upon  American 

shipping. 

g.  The  lesscming  of  the    American  army, 

navy,  the  national  judiciary,  the  cut- 
ting down  of    national  exptMiditures, 
and  in  eeneral  seeking  to  strengthen 
the   local   authority    rather  than    tlie 
national. 
*J.  .lohn   C   Calhoun    wa.s   ])orn    in   the  South, 
derived  his  collegiate  education  in  the  North,  and 
Hpent   his  public    career   almost    wholly    in   the 
service  of  South  Carolina.     He  be^^an   his  career 
in  the  I'nited  States  <V)nj;:ress  as  a  repn'.si'nt^itive 
from  South  Carolina  just  about  the  bivakinj;  out  of 
the  War  of  I  SI  2.     He  wasastronj^  advocate  of  that 
war.     Immediately   after  the    war   he   advocate*! 
the  policy  of  ;i  protective  tariff,  thinking  it  would 
be  possible  to  build  up  manufactories  in  tlu*  Snutli 
to  nuiiMifaeture  the   cotton,    wln»s«'   pPMluei    \va> 
lapidly  increasing.     When  it  became  evi<lent  that 
the  South    would    n<>t  develop   manufactures    in 
any  ^reat  dejjjree  lu;  became  a  bitter  cipponentof 
the  j)rotective  tJtriff  policy.     Uv  wa.<  clmsen  Vice- 
pH'Sident    of    the    I  nite-d    States   to    serve    with 
Andrew  Jackson,  but  when  South  (  and  inn  n-sisted 
the  eolle(*tion   i»f  the   tariff  in   1s.;l'.   Calhoun   re- 
sij:ne<l  his  j)osition  as   Vice-president   in  urdertu 
enter   the    I'nited    Stales    St-nate,    and   advocate 
.'*^<nith  Carnlina's  claims.     It  wa--  nn  this  <K'casinn 
that  Calhoun  advanced  his  doctrine  (»f   nullifica- 
tion,  -the  forerimner  to  secession — atjd  which  w:is 
so  ablv  answered  V)y   I>aniel   \Ve!»^ter.     l''r-'iii  this 
tinu*  furward  to   within  a   few  year-  of  the  Civil 
War,  Calhnnn  was  the  spirit,   heart  and  leader  of 
the  HMithern  doctrine  of  States  iJijjhts. 


Personally,  Calhoun  wiu»  a  n'mn  of  very  great 
intellc<*tual  ]>ower,  ai  sterling  integrity,  well  be- 
K»ved  by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  whose 
tiprightness  of  motive  in  what<;ver  he  did  wa> 
unquestioned. 

•S.  The  Alabama  claims  were  claims  held  by  the 
Cnited  States  against  tireat  Britain  fpr  daxn:iges 
caused  by  (ireat  liritain's  assistjince  to  the  South- 
ern Confe<leracy  by  allowing  it  to  const  met  ship:? 
of  war  in  Knglish  ports  during  the  late  Civil  War. 
Thes<»  claims  wi-re  settled  by  arbitration.  < ireat 
Britain  paving  to  the  United  S'taU's  Hft«en  millions 
of  dollars  in  full  settlentent  of  damages. 

4.  The  unsettled  public  lands  of  the  Ignited 
States  havt^  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
]K)rtanl.  political  qtiestions  in  American  history, 
among  which  an.;: 

a.  The  question  of  internal  improvements. 

b.  The  question  as  to  what  kind  oi  laN«r 

should  Ix'  allowed  to  extend  into  the 
unsettled  lands  of  the  West. 

c.  Thest*  questions  led,  in  a  large  measuiv, 

to  the  division  of  the  Tnit^nl  Stat4*s 
into  a  nortliern  and  southern  section 
which  tinallv  culminated  in  the  Civil 
War. 
•'>.  The  history  work  of  the  first  thnn*  years  in 

the  State  Cot^rse  of  Study,  emphasizes  the  follow- 

in;^  lM>ints : 

a.  That  tht^  wlu>le  curn'nt  of    historj*  ex- 

fuesses  itself  in  certain  institutional 
ines  ;  namelv,  the  state,  cliureh,  the 
si'hool,  the  family,  and  the  business 
world,  and  that  in  ortler  to  understand 
the  events  of  hist-ory  eacli  one  sliould 
\>e  viewed  in  its  relation  to  one  or  more 
of  these  institutions. 

b.  That  in  pritnary   history  the-se  princi- 

ples and  ideas  r»f  institutions  art^  to  be 
seen  and  develoi)ed  throtigh  the  study 
of  representative  men  ;  that  is,  men 
who  have  been  eminent  in  the  devel- 
opment of  one  or  more  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

c.  Asa  means  of  s^'cinj^  the  early  struggle 

of  humanity  in  building  up  institutions. 
Kohinsini  ( 'ru s«M''s  career  is  to  Ik*  stud- 
ied. 

d.  The   in.<titntit»nal   life  itf  the  immediate 

siM'touiulin^s  nf  the  ])Upil  is  to  b*- 
stuilied  as  illu>i rating  the  larger  and 
more  conijilex  liu.'  whi«"h  he  will  pro- 
«;ressively  study  in  the  upper  grades. 

Hkai)IN(;  Xoticks. 

The  ..  C.  Ayer  Ci».,  i»i  Lowell,  \la>s.,  wh(»st^  ad- 
vertisenioni  app<'ai.  in  i>ur  ad veitising  pages,  have 
st'Ut  us  a  very  St ri kin;:  kinjlef^arten  tiovelty  enti- 
tle<l,  ''The  flouse  that  .lack  liuih."  Any"  dru'- 
ffist  cati  furni-h  'tuv.  nf  iln'^e. 
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Two  Years'  Experience  in  Civit^izing  Apaches. 


I.IErTENANT  V.  K.  STOTTLER. 


THE  iiiiittcr  of  civilization  and  sclf-sup- 
l)ort  of  the  Indians  in  her  midst  and 
on  her  l)order.s  is  one  vitallv  connect ed  witli 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  Ani/  means  that  may  he  employed 
in  furtherance  of  the  ahove  ought  to  he  con- 
sidered justifiahle,  i>rovided  that  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  a  successful  termination.  In 
otlier  words,  the  ends  attained  ought  to  jus-, 
tifv  the  means  emi)loyed.  My  pa})er  deals 
only  with  my  personal  experience  with  the 
Mescalero  Apaches,  who  occupy  a  reserva- 
tion ot  7(X)  square  miles  in  Southern  New 
Mexico,  and  numl:)er  in  all  four  hundred  and 
lifty  souls,  more  or  less,  making  a  total  of 
1,(M.H)  acTes  for  each  of  them  reserved  from 
the  })ul>lic  domain. 

The  Mescaleros  are  a  typical  Ai)ache,  and 
closely  related  bv  ties  of  hloo<l  to  the  otlier 
Apaches  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Tyi>- 
ical,  1  say,  because  their  i»rincipal  character- 
istics are  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelty, 
<*unning,  filth,  laziness,  stubbornness,  im- 
morality, drunkenness,  begging,  treachery 
and  lying;  a  combination  of  vic(»s  that  is 
certainly  apj>alling,  and  calculated  to  dis- 
courage one  who  might  be  ambitious  to  lead 
them  out  of  their  wilderness  into  a  prom- 
ised land,  entirely  against  their  inclination, 
and  in  the  face  of  their  bitter  opposition. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  a  generous  govern- 
ment has  sent  them  annually,  for  many 
years,  rations,  clothing,  implements,  etc., 
and  that  the  Indians  were  determined  to 
maintain  the  i<t(Uii^  quo,  and  it  will  be  seen 


that  a  policy  based  on  moral  suasion  alone 
never  could  accomplish  what  was  needed, 
and  that  something  di  fie  rent  from  the  pre- 
ceding methods  must  be  employed.  The 
writer  assume<l  charge  of  these  Indians  in 
December.  1804.     At  that  time  they  were 

ft 

receiving  generous  rations  of  beef,  flour,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  salt,  soap  and  baking  i>owder. 
They  were  living  in  tepees  or  brush  shel- 
ters on  the  side-hills;  they  wore  breech 
clouts,  and  blankets,  and  long  hair;  a  few 
raisi'd  corn  and  oats;  Indian  dances  were  in- 
dulge<l  in;  many  manufactured  fi-^niit; 
drunken  brawls  were  frequent,  with  violent 
deaths  or  serious  wounds;  paint  was  lav- 
ishly used  in  their  toilet;  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  chihlren  were  at  school,  to  which  thcv 
were  violently  oppose»l.  They  were  con- 
tented in  their  lot,  and  not  only  desirous 
but  thtfrinliu'd  to  maintain  the  o/der  (»f 
things  indefinitely.  There  was  much  tilla- 
ble land  on  the  reservation  not  use<l.  The 
Indian  bucks  were  strong,  broad-shouldered 
men,  as  well  able  to  work  an<l  make  a  living 
as  any  white  man.  could  thev  be  made  to 
do  so.  There  were  twenty  grown  l>ucks, 
educated  at  an  expense  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, with  l>eautiful  long  hair,  breech  ch.uts 
and  blankets,  and  paint,  running  about  th<^ 
reservation  wilder  than  any  uneducatt*!  In- 
dian  on  it.  There  were  several  women. 
educated  '~  '   '  t^i  wild  bucks,  liv- 

ing '•ays.    One 

ed  g  his 
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fbefore  my  arrival.  The  old  people,  deler- 
imiucd  in  their  opposition  to  white  i)«>|)le's 
wuy»,  fiirapellod  Ihesw  students  to  liaokslidp 
on  their  return  to  the  reservation,  hy  iiienns 
liust  known  to  theniselvee.  The  girls  were 
held  from  pchoo!,  and  at  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  a;^  they  were  traded  for  ponies, 
into  a  bondage  wor,-ie  than  the  worst  slavery 
known.  A  certain  misguided,  though  well 
meaning  elass  "f  our  people  insists  on  cloth- 
ing and  feeding  such  beings  a,a  theire,  al- 
though suoh  methods  of  civilization  would 
beggar  and  pauperize  any  white  eommunily 
on  whom  the  experiirjciit  might  be  tried. 
A  careful  reexmnoissanee  of  the  situation 
soon  showed  nie  that  labor  was  the  sole  key 
to  the  problem,  and  that  those  who  would 
not  come  to  it  must  be  made  to  do  S(i. 
Twenty  j'ean'  of  persuasion  and  rations 
found  them  where  they  had  begun,  and  it 
was  evident  that  both  suasion  and  rations 
must  be  n^uced  at  once.  Neither  did  it 
appear  to  be  a  success  to  educate  the  few 
ehildrun  in  hope.-;  thai  on  ihcir  n-lurn  Ihcy 


would  leaven  the  mass.  The  mitsg 
simply  absorWl  the  few.  Hence,  any 
civilization  of  the  tribe  meant  lh« 
education  of  an  entire  generation  nf 
cliildren  <-ii  maMc.  To  acooniplish 
these  two  things  has  been  my  aim. 
I  shall  show  how  I  did  it. 

Fourteen  Indian  pftlicenien  are  al- 
lowed the  agent  to  enforce  hie  ottleBS, 
riiese  orders  consisted  mostly  of  eeeing 
Ihat  the  herd  of  beef  cattle  for  their 
own  ratinns  was  properly  cared  for. 
The  police,  eai'h,  had  a  enbin  to  lj%-e 
in,  and  each  had  carefully  planted  a 
tepee  alongside  of  it  in  which  to  sleep. 
None  would  wear  their  uniforms,  all 
wore  breech  clouts,  bLmkets,  iiiid  long 
hair — very  picturesque  indeed.  I  waa 
informed  that  a  pniposition  from  a 
former  agent  to  cut  their  hair  resulted 
:it  once  in  a  "strike."  I  immediately' 
ordered  an  increase  of  rations  to  the 
liolice,  and  informed  them  that  when  I 
had  no  police  to  herd  the  l.ieef  cattle  I 
would  buy  no  more,  and  the  tribe  would  go 
without  any;  and  that  any  policeman  vrbo 
left  the  force  thereafter  would  gel  no  more 
rations,  clothing  or  other  help.  That  waa  a 
different  matter.  It  was  worth  their  while 
to  think.  In  a  few  weeks  I  onlered  every 
policeman  into  civiliaed  clothing  under 
threats  of  duress,  and  they  reluctantly  adopt- 
ed  it,  and  then  all  tepeea  were  ordered  airajr 
from  their  cabins.  This  was  the  first  move, 
A  number  of  girls  did  not  return  to  school 
from  vacation  the  preceding  year,  and  I  at 
once  deprived  their  parents,  sisters,  coofdna, 
imd  aunts  of  all  supplies,  and  issued  orders 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
June  1,  all  children  five  years  old  and  up- 
wards miutt  ho  placed  in  school  whether  the 
parents  were  willing  or  not.  These  orders  re- 
sulted in  a  petition  being  drawn  up  underthe 
careful  direction  of  one  of  my  white  neigh- 
bors, and  waa  signed  by  all  the  Indiana  ask- 
ing for  my  relief  as  agent.  No  atteution  was 
paid  to  it  by  the  auihorities,  but  I  picked 
out  the  ringleadprs  and  punished  ihem.   My 
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chief  of  police  and  a  sin'arl  private  who  had 
been  lo  Sf-bool,  and  acted  as  secretary  in  get- 
ting signatures,^  were  discharged  without 
liflp.  The  lu^istant  farmer,  who  was  under 
pur.  and  the  Indian  judge  were  similarly 
treated.  It  was  customary,  years  ago,  to  pay 
the  chiefs  a  Balary  in  order  to  keep  their  in- 
fluence, and  the  sight  of  one  of  them  near 
the  Agency  usually  caused  such  trepidation 
as  to  induce  the  agent  to  open  the  store- 
house and  load  him  with  goods  in  order  to 
hold  his  good  will,  and  then  hustle  him  Imck 
hoiite.  Of  course  the  chief  used  his  pay  and 
extra  goods  to  keep  up  his  popularity  with 
the  hand,  and  hisinHuence  was  greater  than 
over.  These  chiefs  were  the  spokeHmen.  the 
judges,  assistant  farmers,  etc.  1  hurt  their 
inriuence  when  I  ordered  them  to  go  to 
work,  and  deprived  ihem  of  the  money  and 
goods  they  had  been  given  so  lavishly.  I 
refused  to  let  them  act  as  fpokesmen,  and 
the  lowliest  nieial>er  of  the  band  soon  was  at 
lihcity  to  come  to  me  and  aay  he  would  like 
a  ranch  and  would  work  if  I  gave  him 
help.  Every  Indian  man  was  ordered 
to  select  a  piece  of  land  and  put  in 
his  posts.  One  chief  who  claimed  the 
wliole  country  deterred  them  by 
threats,  and  when  this  came  to  my 
notice,  I  ordered  him  into  the  Agency 
to  live,  and  finally  of  his  own  aicnrd 
he  asked  for  work,  and  for  three 
months  he  worked  at  twealy-6ve 
cents  a  day  digging  wells.  When  he 
got  back  to  his  own  country  the  land 
had  been  divided  up  and  was  mostly 
under  posts. 

Getting  each  man  to  select  land  re- 
sulted in  breaking  up  the  bands  and 
the   influence   of    the    cliiefs.       Now 
there  are  no  chiefs.    "Work  or  starve" 
has  been  the  policy,  and  this  has  dono 
more  to  induce  the   Indians  to  labor 
in    civilized    puwuits,    than    twenty 
years  of  rations  and  talk.     It  was 
stiuilly  impressed  upon  them  that 
tions  would  he  cut  of!'  in  a  few  ye 
and  lliey   must  have    some    nie.ins 


support.  They  would  laugh  at  that,  at  first, 
as  an  old  story,  hut  I,  from  the  start, 
pinched  off  their  supplies  until  they  real- 
ized that  the  day  was  at  hand.  Formerly 
wagons,  harness,  clothing,  utensils,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  issued,  had  been  packed  on  burros 
and  sold  for  a  mere  song  to  the  settlere 
about  the  reservation.  Little  remained  to 
show  for  wagons,  harneSB  and  other  sujipliee 
issued  90  lavishly  in  preceding  years,  I  cut 
these  off  from  the  start  determined  lo  issue 
only-as  they  needed  and  would  use  them. 
The  making  and  drinking  of  fmcln  was  a 
curse,  and  one  hard  to  control.  The  last 
article  an  Indian  had  was  traded  for  corn 
from  which  to  make  this  detestable  fluid — a 
drink,  that  those  who  claim  to  know,  say, 
is  more  maddening  in  its  effect  than  any 
other  known  intoxicant.  Deaths  and  injury 
were  frequent,  nud  (twpiVmaking  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  doxen  places  under  the  eye 
of  the  agent,  with  no  more  attemjit  to  stop 
it  than   to  spill   it   out  when  found,   and 
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knock  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel containing  it.  Employes  sent  to  do 
this  were  often  assaulted  with  knives,  and 
other  iniuiT  from  drunken  Indians  was 
only  prevented  with  drawn  revolvers.  A 
l)retty  state,  and  all  this  l>eing  fostered  by  the 
paternalism  of  the  government!  1  issued 
orders  to  kill  any  Indian  making  an  assault 
under  sucli  circumstances,  and  incarcerated 
tlic  //.</r//i-makei's  in  the  guard-house.  This 
checked  the  manutacturi'  somewhat,  but 
hearing  of  isolated  cases,  I  j»roclaimed  from 
the  housetops  that  I  would  make  a  bonfire 
of  any  camp  at  which  I  found  fisu'ln  there- 
after. It  was  three  montlis  before  I  found 
anv,  but  when  I  did  I  liad  a  fine  bonfire  and 
put  th<*  makei-s  of  the  poison  into  the  guard- 
house for  six  months  at  hard  labor.  This 
was  in  June,  1805.  Since  then  I  have  heanl 
of  no  men*  tiffrin,  and  not  an  Indian  has 
bern  drunk  on  the  reservation  since,  al- 
though I  am  sorrv  to  sav  thev  occasionallv 
get  liquor  when  they  go  to  Las  Cruces  for 
freight.  All  supjdies  an»  hauled  from  the 
railroad  overland, one  hundred  and  ten  miles, 
by  the  Indians  (about  lv)0,0(K)  pounds  an- 
nuallv),  without  loss  and  to  mv  entire  satis- 
faction. 

With  all  this,  they  rctainc*!  their  long 
hair  and  bhmkets.  1  induced  one  old  fel- 
low la  i>oliccnian ),  witli  a  five-dollar  gtdd 
l»iect\  t<»  cut  his  hair.  His  wile  made  life 
miscra])le.  and  in  turn  he  ])estt'r(Ml  nu*  to 
art  the  other  police  to  cut  theirs.  I  studied 
the  prnblem  long  and  earnestly  before  I 
gave  tin'  onler.  I  was  not  sure  whether  the 
ret«  iiti(»n  was  due  to  superstition  or  vanity. 
I  i^ieked  out  the  cliief  an<l  two  particularly 
>tubl)Mrn  ones  who  had  never  been  to  town, 
an<i  si'Ut  them  to  El  Paso  with  stmie  hides 
to  sell.  The  trii>  was  a  revelation  to  them, 
of  course.  While  absent,  one  particularly 
stead V  man,  who  had  taken  a  ranch  and 
had  worked  steatlily  for  a  year,  ai)plied  for 
a  wa^ron.  I  told  him  he  never  would  get 
one  until  he  cut  his  hair.  He  went  awav 
and  grieved.  Then  other  candidates  for 
wa;rons  hearing   of  it  came  in   and    asked 


for  scissors  to  cut  their  hair.  I  refused, 
telling  them  I  only  wanted  the  police  to 
have  short  hair.  They  sjiw  their  prospects 
for  wagons  vanishing,  and  begged  so  that  I 
reluctantly  gave  in.  With  three  men  who 
had  served  as  soldiers,  an<l  who  Avore  short 
hair,  I  had  seven  who  could  act  as  police, 
and  when  the  chief  returned  from  El  Pa>«> 
I  gave  jH'remptory  orders  to  cut  their  hair 
or  go  off  the  force.  They  all  comidie<:l.  I 
then  sent  into  the  highways  and  byways 
and  gathered  in  every  Indian  who  had 
been  to  school  an<l  had  once  had  his  hair 
cut,  and  made  him  cut  oft' his  long  hair, 
and  put  on  civilized  clothing.  It  became 
necessary  to  j>ut  some  into  the  guard-house, 
but  thev  came  around  to  it.  I  asked  for 
orders  from  Washington  and  received  them, 
compelling  all  to  cut  their  hair.  The  In- 
dians all  gave  in  when  they  saw  Washing- 
ton's orders  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
man,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  drag  from 
his  horse  and  thumi>  a  little  to  bring  him  to 
it.  As  soon  as  their  hair  was  cut,  civilizefl 
clothing  was  issued,  with  a  warning  that  a 
failuH'  to  wear  it  meant  confinement  at  hard 
lal»or.  In  three  wcH»ks  from  the  start  the 
fact  was  accomi>lishcd.  Now  they  come 
in  and  ask  for  scissors  and  comb  to  cut 
their  hair,  and  volunt(*er  the  information 
that  they  used  to  be  fools  to  oppose  it,  in 
which  I  heartilv  concur.  This  was  the 
turning  i»oint  in  their  wildness.  Like 
Sampson  of  old,  their  strength  lay  in  their 
long  hair,  and  cutting  it  oft*,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  turning  point  in  civilizing  the  old 
ones. 

Not  to  exceed  a  half  dozen  of  these  Indians 
have  two  wives.  None  others  will  l)e  per- 
mitted to  indulge  the  practice,  and  polygamy 
will  die  a  natural  tleath.  The  same  result, 
however,  obtains  through  their  practice  of 
droi>i)ing  a  wile  and  taking  another  without 
the  formality  of  a  divorce.  Either  party,  ap- 
l>arently,  has  this  privilege.  It  is  a  matter 
hard  to  control,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  when  the  women  become  possessors  of 
land  and  sheep,  their  natural  cupidity  will 
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make  them  hesitate  to  part  with  bo  much 
wealth. 

In  apite  of  the  easy  divorce  this  tribe  is 
about  as  badly  henpecked  as  it  were  poesible 
tij  imagine.  The  "old"  woman,  not  the 
"new,"  reigne  on  this  reservation.  A  sim- 
ple superstition  of  these  people  creates  a 
stumbling  block  that  is  made  manifest  very 
often  when  the  agent  or  the  "  man  in  Wash- 
ington'' tries  to  inaugurate  a  policy  or  a 
inox'ement  in  the  interest  of  their  better  con- 
dition and  support.     "  My  mother-in-law," 


that  much  maligned  treaanre  of  a  higher  civ- 
ilization, wields  here  a  power  that  is  like  a 
rook,  against  which  lawful  authority  beats  in 
vain.    Just  why  it  is  no  Indian  has  yet  been 
able  to  explain  to  me,  but  an  Indian  cannot 
look  at  his  mother-in-law.     If  sheenterahi 
tepee   he  leaves.     If  he  enters  and  she 
within  he  flees  at  once.     He  cannot  stay 
her  august  presence.     If  his  wife  and  he 
quarrel,  his  mother-in-law  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance and  managei!  his  domestic  affairs 
during  his  enforced  absence  so  long  as  she 


pleases.  Perhaps  she  takes  his  wife  to  her 
tepee,  where  he  dare  not  follow.  He  comes 
to  terms  or  the  situation  constitutes  a  di- 
vorce. Does  the  agent  wish  a  child  brought 
to  school,  or  a  head  of  family  to  take  land 
and  try  to  farm  it,  the  mother-in-law,  if  hos- 
tile— and  she  usually  is — appears  on  the 
scene  and  the  head  of  the  family  hunts  the 
woods.  The  sight  of  several  stalwart  bucks 
hiding  behind  doors,  barrels,  and  steps  be- 
cause a  dried-up,  wizened  8(|uaw  heaves  in 
sight  is  a  spectacle  that  would  be  ludicrous 
were  it  not  for  its  far- 
rraching  results.  A 
in:iii  with  polygamist 
I  iMnti'.'us  should  been- 
iiilrd  to  some  sympa- 
iliyivhen  one  conaid- 
i(>  that  the  incubus 
iiiiTPiises  with  hi^ 
:i.l.lr,l  wives.  The 
liiilijin  with  many 
"ivi's  in  succession  to 
his  credit  ia  in  as  bad 
a  fix.  The  inevitable 
result  is  that  if  the 
agent  encounters  the 
ill  will  of  these 
women  his  trouble 
will  begin.  Even  a 
threat  of  a  visit  from 
his  wife'-j  mother  will 
deter  an  Indian  from 
doing  the  agent's  bid- 
ding. If  she  should 
come  and  sit  on  hia 
earthly  poesessions  she  could  reduce  him  in 
one  instant  from  affluence  to  beggary,  as 
viewed  from  his  standpoint,  until  such  time 
as  she  could  l>e  propitiated. 

It  will  be  Been  that  the  agent  practically 
has  innumerable  mothers-in-law  in  doing  his 
duty.  In  taking  land  it  will  be  essential  that, 
in  order  to  keep  intact  the  i-iii]<l-  uf  smrrs- 
sion  thereto  the  family  nbit  i. 

ed  into    be    maintained. 
raothcr-in-kw  must,  so  to  -|. 
to    the   ranks,      i   have   into- 
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tlijit  till'  liuard-liiniw  jnvnits  iiiiy  nf  thnm 
wlio  I  rii:iv  k'sirn  liiivt' iiitorfcit.lI  iii;ilicinusly 
wilh  till-  'fatiiilirsof  Ihnr  t-liililn-ii.  Iliiril 
Ulmr  aiMo.l  ti.  the  seiitfiK-e  ni;iy  huvc  th.-  t-f- 
i'd't  rif  l.n-akiiii.'  up  Iho  siiiH.-isiiticm. 

I  li:uv  not  .Iwflt  on  tin-  scliool.     On  tiiis 
ilc^pciiils  th.-  I'lilure  of  the  tril"'.     If  tlit-  g-.v- 
cniiniriit  will    ini-irit    uiioii    kiTpni^  Up  the 
fxpniM-.  tlic  moiii'v  imi!-t  W  spent  to  thi- 
niosl  :iilviiiit:i^'i'.     In  pnrsu;iii<;i-  uf  my  orilor, 
eviTv  cliilil  of  -cIhh}!  jijp'  WHS  bnmfrht  in. 
-Inn.'  I.  IS!'-'..     Kv.-iT  .-IiiM  tlnit  Iia<l  Ih-cii 
t:ikon  iml  of  >^-lii.i.l  \\w  fyivul  liack.  ami  tliL-  , 
si'h.ii)!  i'iiji>>>  ihi'  uniipic  ami  satisfaflmy 
(lisiiiiriion  (»f  having' one  hiunln-ii  p<t  rnit. 
of  i-liiMrt-n   livr  y<-iir,-  ol,l  ami    iijiwani  in 
s<-hool.     With  om-  ;p-iu-ntion  at  &-I100I.  if 
th.-lril>.M.-anm.t  l.r  .-ivili/.-I  an.!  mii.l.- s.-lf-  1 
snpiKirliii.ir.  it  ivciv  well  U>niv<-  up  tlu-  caorl. 
Tlio  tril..,-  has  .mi-  huii.lml  ami  sixteen  i-hil- 
.In-n  at  scli.i..i,— uinctc.-ii  at  Kort  I.i'wis,  ful- 
oiiiil.>.  anil  iiiii.'ty-sevi'n  at  the  rcs-Tvatiou  ■ 
li..ar.li(.v'srh..ol.  'Th.;s-]i..olforc.>,-..m|.risrs  '. 
two  tcai'hiTs,  a.  matron,  latniilross,  .■0(ik,  as-  ; 
siatanl   i-o'ik.  acamslrf.-s,  industrial  toarhi-r, 
ami    varpent.-r.      I  almlishi/il  :ill    vai-ations 
nn.l  r,'laim'.l  lh<- >-hil.lr.-n  lor  l>v.'lvini.>n11is 
ca.h    vrar.     To  ali-.w 


tiim.'.     Kaih  prl  takei^  her  turn  in  tht'  laun- 
ilry,  siwin^i-riioiii,  kitchen  and  at  <ioniiiiory 
wiirk.     The  buys  ilo  the  hi'a\ y  work  in  th*- 
kit.lu.n  and  launilry, ehup  the  ivood  and  till 
the  fann  umhr  tlie  ehiirfp'  of  tin-  industrial 
teacher.     All    the  ve^'etahles  for    tlu-ir    ll.-t- 
and  soHK'  f.ir  sale,  are  niifed  on    tht  liirui. 
This  year  they  ruisdl   25.11(1(1  j.ountls  Imti<. 
■20.m^  pounds  cahKigi-.  l.tNIO  jKiiinds  fauli- 
llower.  ;;,-")00  [vmrnls  turnips,  1.4*X1  imiinds 
onions.  -"ilKI  pounds  i-adislies.  l,40tl  imuiid.- 
celery.  t'-t.lM.K)  pounds  pumpkin  aiid  s<iua-li. 
4W    [loiin.ls    peas.  !HiU    poun.ls  <.-iirn.  (>."■<«' 
pounds     potat.K',1.  U-siilos    eui'umbers,    pit- 
plant  and  aspanifjus.     Tlio  school  has  n  i"ii 
nf  swine,  a  M.)ik  of  ehiekeii.s.  and  a  fnn'  hcid 
of  niih'h  r'ows,  an.l  all  the  hay  and  fodder 
for  them  and  ten  liorsi-s  are  raisod  on  ihe 
fann.   <  tats  an.l  eorn  are  purcliasetl  from  tli.' 
In.lians,   who    raised    I0IMKHI   ponnds    in 
IS!!-*!.  .  The  a.hilt  Indians  cut  one  hundr.-.l 
and  sixty  cords  of  wo.id  for  the  sHio.d.  f.<r 
which  r  paid  them  ^±ii(}  per  cord. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  tcaeh  the  ris- 
inji  jri'neralion  how  to  make  a  living  witii 
the  nw)uii'i-sof  the  n'servation.  Xoattcnipi 
i«  ma.li-  to  l.-ach  fancy  trailes  that  will  iH-'.f 
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no  uso  to  them.  Boys  are  detailed  with  the 
blacksmith  and  carpenter  to  learn  the  use 
of  the  common  tools. 

One  drawback  has  been  the  utter  contempt 
held  bv  the  males  for  the  women.  Thev 
were  apparently  made  for  their  use  and  con- 
venience and  to  do  all  the  dirty  and  heavy 
work. 

It  were  no  use  to  combat  this  with  the 
old  people.  The  rising  generation  must  be 
differently  trained.  Boys  and  girls  in  the 
school  are  thrown  together  as  much  as  pos- 
?jible.  They  study  and  recite  together,  and 
sit  at  the  same  tables  at  meals;  a  sociable  is 
held  every  Friday  niglit,  where,  besides 
some  games,  the  children  indulge  in  the 
ivcl,  lanciers  and  quadrille.  Every  boy  is 
required  to  approach  a  girl  politely,  with  the 
formula — '*  Will  you  please  dance  Ithis  dance 
with  me?'-  offer  her  his  arm  and  to  escort 
her  to  the  proper  place  on  the  floor;  and 
when  the  dance  or  play  is  finished,  take  her 
to  her  seat  and  leave  her  there,  saying, 
*' Thank  vou."  These  sociables  are  looked 
forward  to  with  the  greatest  anticipation, 
and  the  effect  on  the  children  has  been  most 
marked.  The  boys  have  learned  that  the  girls 
must  be  respected,  and  must  not  be  handled 
and  treated  like  animals.  The  girls  insist 
upon  this  respect  being  shoVvn  them,  and  if 
the  re<[uired  polite  foniiulas  and  manners  are 
not  used  they  quickly  resent  it.  Under  such 
a  training,  I  know  from  n^marks  dropped  by 
the  girls,  that  they  appreciate  their  worth, 
and  that  the  dav  of  auction  sales  of  them  to 
the  highest  bidder  has  gone  for  good.  The 
last  case  of  immorality  at  the  school,  evi- 
dently so  diflicult  to  manage  at  other  schools, 
occurred  two  years  ago,  when  the  principals 
received  such  a  flogging  that  effectually  de- 
terred other  aspirants. 

For  two  years  I  represented  to  the  De- 
partment the  advisability  of  giving  tlie  In- 
dians sheep,  as  a  move  in  their  self-support, 
but  it  was  not  until  this  fall  that  I  was  al- 
lowe<l  5,000  for  distribution.  The  reserva- 
tion is  mountainous,  and  one  of  the  finest 
sheep  ranges  in  the  country.     In  addition, 


500  head  were  allowed  the  school.  Mv 
l)urpose  was  to  have  the  Indians  raise  their 
own  mutton  and  then  cut  oft*  their  sui)i)ly 
of  beef,  which  cost  the  United  States  $0,- 
750  the  present  year.  I  have  already  rec- 
ommended that  all  rations  except  beef,  be 
cut  oft  Julv,  1807,  and  authoritv  has-been 
granted  to  do  so. 

On  December  7, 189G,  some  Navajo  blanket 
makers  came  to  the  reservation,  on  mv 
solicitation,  and  have  bt^en  busy  sincr, 
teaching  the  Mescalero  women  to  card,  spin, 
and  dve  wool  and  make  blankets.     Twentv 

*  « 

of  the  Mescaleros  to-day  can  make  as  good 
blankets  as  the  Navajoes  themselves.  The 
ability  to  do  this  puts  another  opportunity 
in  their  possession  to  make  a  se.lf-suppoit, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  clip  of  wool  is  got- 
ten in  the  coming  spring  there  will  be 
plenty  of  instructors  for  the  remaining  wo- 
men. A  room  is  set  aside  at  the  school 
which  is  already  filled  with  the  looms  of 
the  older  girls,  who  are  busily  engaged  in 
weaving  blankets.  It  is  the  intention  that 
the  rising  generation  shall  be  able,  on  leav- 
ing school,  to  take  their  flocks  and  obtain 
from  them  ])y  their  own  labor  a  self-su])p()rt 
that  has  been  so  begrudgingly  given  to  theni 
in  the  past. 

The  situation  to-day,  on  the  reservation, 
is  this:  Every  male  has  cut  his  hair  and 
adopted  civilized  attire,  has  taken  a  piece  of 
land,  fenced  it  and  started  to  raise  grain  and 
vegetables;  he  either  has  a  good  cabin  with 
cook-stove  and  utensils,  or  he  has  his  frame- 
work up,  and  his  logs  cut  and  hauled  to  the 
saw-mill,  and  is  waiting  for  the  boards. 
There  is  no  dninkenness.  He  has  ten  head 
of  sheep  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
his  familv.  Every  child  is  in  school.  i*aint 
has  been  abolished,  and  all  their  dancing  is 
prohibited.  Not  one  but  understands  how 
to  plant  and  niise  grain.  Nearly  every  man 
has  his  wagon,  harness  and  plough.  What 
further  is  to  be  done?  Why,  cut  oft  all  pa- 
t^irnalism  and  throw  the  adults  on  their  own 
resources,  retain  all  children  at  school  until 
able  to  farm  for  themselves. 
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1  to  throw  the  In 


Another  i|ueetion 
comes  in; — I  doubt  if 
any  one  will  make  a 
!«itisfactory  citizen 
who  can  not  read  and 
write.  Those  iion, 11- 
plishments,  utnin', 
will  not  fill  the  hill 
Hence,  if  they  are  to 
be  made  fitiient-.  the 
rising  generation  is 
the  hoiJe  of  the  trihe. 
The  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  ia  vitally  in- 
terc'Bted,  and  especial- 
ly 80  far  as  the  school 
fund  is  concerned, 
which  <lepend5  on 
taxe8  for  ila  mainte- 
nance. The  policy 
of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  schools, 
dian  children  into  the  public  school  sys- 
li-m  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  thus  raise 
red,  black,  white  and  mixed,  under  the  same 
system.  In  the  districts  adjoining  the  reser- 
vation, school  is  some  times  held  for  two  or 
three  months  during  the  year.  The  United 
States  will  not  abolish  a  twelve-month  sys- 
tem for  such  a  makeshift  as  that.  Neither 
do  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  to 
send  children  to  day-schools  until  their  par- 
ents are  all  living  in  houses  and  making  a 
living,  warranting  their  being  able  and  am- 
bitious to  send  their  children  to  school  clean 
and  well  clatl. 

Indian  parenla  are  more  opposed  to  echool 
than  others,  and  the  compulsory  laws  should 
hear  strictly  upon  them,  and  if  necessary, 
a  special  officer  should  be  apfjointed  to  round- 
up the  truants  and  keep  them  in  school.  I 
believe  the  United  States  would  maintain  a 
policeman  (Indian)  for  that  purjiose,  and  1 
also  believe  the  United  States  would  will- 
ingly pay  a  per  capita  sum  for  education  of 
Indian  children,  based  oil  actual  attendance. 
Such  a  sum  ought  to  maintain  school  ten 
nmnths  every  year  in  the  districts  so  fortu- 


nate na  to  gain  the  attendance.     The  tTfl! 
States  could  well  afford  to  pay  such  | 
capita,  as  it  would  thus  rid  itself  of  the  a 
lenanee  of  the  Boarding-school  with  it 
of  teachers,  hotst>s,  some  cattle,  poultry! 
expense  for  Hour,  coffee,  sugar,  clothing^ 

Is  it  ex|ifdienl  for  the  government  I 
further  than  to  tame  these  people,  get  i 
otl  the  warpath  and  make  them  self-^uu 
iug  and  clean?  There  are  all  grades  < 
telligence  among  their  children, 
could  be  taken  away  and  taught  t 
branches.  The  same  is  true  of  tl 
and  Mexicans  in  the  territory. 
United  States  insist  on  spending  inonri 
t/ifir  education?  No.  But  why  not  I 
have  the  capacity?  The  Indian  is  | 
with  people  who  can  inHuence  legi 
the  others  are  not.  I  believe  t 
should  be  taught  civilized  ways, 
parents  should  be  given  land,  u  hoi 
stove' and  utensils,  a  Hock  a 
ervation  lines  eliminated,  the  child] 
pelled  to  attend  the  public  Bchoc 
my  opinion  the  necessity  of  l 
starving  will  convert  the  tribe  i 
inhabitants  and  producers. 
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At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  two  years 
more  should  see  the  reservation  sulxlivided 
and  alloted  to  the  Indians,  the  reservation 
lines  abolisheil,  the  land  made  public  do- 
main, the  tribe  absorbed  into  the  body 
politic  of  the  Territory,  the  children  attend- 


r     • 


in^  the  public  schools,  every  family  with 
plenty  of  food  raised  by  its  own  exertions, 
and  happy  and  contented  with  being  the 
possessors  of  an  ample  independrnt  self- 
support. 

Mesi'alkuo  N.  M. 


On  the  Teaching  of  English  Literature. 


KUAX(  ES  WILDK. 


PuoHABLY  at  no  i)ast  time  have  there  been 
so  many  fine,  healthy  pedagogical  the- 
•ories  abroad  in  the  land  as  at  present.  Prol>- 
ably  on  no  subject  are  the  theories  finer 
than  on  the  subject  of  teaching  literature. 
Certainlv  in  none  are  thev  harder  to  har- 
ness  and  get  to  work.  And  the  most  diffi- 
<ult  place  to  apply  them  is  in  our  secondary 
schools,  hi  the  universities  there  is  l)etter 
material  to  work  with,  for  the  law  of  natural 
.selection  of  students  has  had  more  time  to 
take  efiect ;  while  in  the  lower  grades,  the 

svstematic  studv  of  literature  has  l)et»n  so 

• 

nrentlv  introduced  that  there  are  no  tradi- 
tions  to  hamper  teacher,  or  pupils,  and  i)re- 
vent  them  from  going  directly  to  the  de- 
^in*d  end. 

That  the  stu<ly  of  good  literature,  and  the 
lU'velopment  of  a  taste  for  it,  make  one 
of  th<^  most  imj)ortant  factors  in  character 
formation  has  bfcn  so  often  stated  that  it 
has  become  trite  and  matter  of  course.  Yet 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  our  bright- 
l^<t  pupils  yawn  through  a  literature  recita- 
tion, that  the  most  pra<'tical  consider  it  an 
unreasonable  waste  of  time,  and  that  the 
whole  class  look  upon  that  lesson  as  the  one 
to  ]>e  slighted,  left  to  the  la.^t,  or  neglected 
entin-ly,  for  the  more  serious  business  of 
Latin  verbs  and  riglit-angled  triangles.  At 
best,  to  fin<l  those  who  have  learned  from 
their  literature  lessons  to  love  Shakespeare 
or  Milt(m  or  anv  of  that  noblest  brother- 
IkhmI   to   whom  we   fain   would   introduce 


them,  is  almost  as  difiicult  as  to  find  a  man 
who  habitually  reads  Cicero  and  Virgil  in 
the  original  by  reason  of  a  taste  acquired  in 
the  high  school. 

Now,  our  English  literature  is  the  crys- 
tallized wis<lom,  the  eml)odied  .spiritual  en- 
ergy of  the  heroes  of  a  mighty  race :  and 
like  every  other  ex}>ression  of  noble  person- 
alitv  it  has  a  vital  force  which  kindles  <»verv 
mind  it  touches  with  the  fire  from  on 
high.  Then,  woe  unto  us  if  we  miss  our 
chance  of  touching  this  sacred  torch  to  the 
young  minds  given  us  to  educate ;  for  there 
is  no  surer  help  to  that  upspringing  spiritual 
vitalitv  which  is  the  verv  essence  of  the 
noblest  hunum  life,  that  glad,  eager  striving 
to  comprehend,  tocon<iuer  and  create,  which 
is  the  noblest  human  activitv. 

The  real  sourci*  of  the  power  of  literature, 
as  of  everv  art,  is  not  merelv  that  it  tickles 
our  intellectual  palates,  that  it  opens  our 
eyes  to  facts  and  theii  significance,  that  it 
broadens  our  range  of  thought  and  feeling: 
these  are  but  accessorv  to  the  fundamental 
fact  that  it  is  the  means  used  by  one  strong, 
tjriginal  soul  to  reach  (»ther  souls.  And  the 
power  of  activ(?  personality  is  yet  the  great- 
est power  known. 

But  the  problem  of  h<»w  to  bring  ignorant, 
thoughtless  lads  and  lassies  into  touch  with 
the  masterminds  is  not  alwavs  an  easv  one. 
It  begins  with  the  fielection  of  material  for 
study,  and  that  w  '  "o. 

A  thorouff*  'Is  is 
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\\\o  lirst  coihlitii)!!  l\)r  making  a  wise  choice  sonuMligging  for  the  golden  meaning,  that 

of  literature  for  them  ;  a  fact  ohvioiis enough,  \  his  new  work  should  Im?  a  little  harder  than 

hut  iVetiuently  overlooked.  !  his  old  ;  hut  too  many  new  words,  too  many 

No  twi»  M'hools  an*  alike,  no  two  classes,  unfamiliar  allusions,  expressions  too  con- 
Yet  there  is  (>nough  similarity  in  young  :  densed,  are  discouraging  to  a  very  youn;; 
people  of  the  same  age  to  warrant  us  in  he-  '  .»<tudent.  He  sees  no  reason  to  believe  thai 
ing  guided  as  to  general  direction  hy  a  few  then-  is  anything  hehind  the  apparent  jar- 
prineiplr.-^.  gon.  and   promptly   votes  the   whole    thing 

Kir>t,  the  •^ulijeel-mattcr  must  he  interest-  a  hore. 
ing  to  tin' students:  otherwise*  the  study  is  Finally.it  is  unnecessary  to  say   that  the 

a  wuvr  Lrrind.  without  signilicam-e  or  help  pupils  should  have  the  very  hest    literature 

fulness  t'»  them.     Healthy-minded  lioysand  it  is  jK)ssilde  tt»give  them  within  tlie  liniita- 

girl>  ii\  thrir  early  teens  like  reailing  that  is  tions   imposed    hy    their    own    ini maturity 

com  rrte.tlramatie.pieturestiue.     I*ater«'omes  and  ignorance. 

a  relhitive  Mage,  tlie  l»eginningt>f  an  adult's  lUit  after  the  wisest  choice  of  materiai. 
more  drtiuite  sell-con>ciousness.  a  more  dc-  there  yet  remains  the  prohlem  of  teaehini: 
ciiKd  tcntK'Ucv  to  n\ake  their  •►wn  mental  our  vi>ung  students  ti>  read.  With  the  l»»t- 
e\ptrirnri'>  ohjects  of  attenlii^n.  an  involun-  tcr  methiuls  rapidly  olilaining  in  Xhv  lower 
tarv  grv»pinir  at'ler  the  meanings  oi  things,  grades  then*  is  reas<»n  to  ho|x*  we  may  si.Mtii 
Tiien  thrv  will  ei»nn«rehend  lyric  piviry,  tind  much  hetter  trained  minds  in  tht*  ?kc- 
>imple  literature  o(  philoso|»hy  ami  n*-  ondary  scIum.Is.  Piut  at  pre>cnt  it  is  true 
lii:ion.  As  to  the  lileratun'  %*l  Naturi*.  lo  that  the  njajorily  I'f  our  high  S4-h«ol  pupils. 
till'  rarlier  period  Ulonns  i»uiv  dc^Tiption  like  the  majtirity  •»f  a' lulls,  do  ni>l  kn«"«w 
likf  iliat  in  "  Kvanirelitie."  Irvimr's  word  how  to  nad.  Thev  peru>c  a  hoi»k  with  the 
painni-i:  and  .lohn  Hurn^ughs'  stUilie-:  to  minil  ci»miiaralivt'ly  j»assive:  the  eoniprt-heii- 
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ough.  l)ecaiise  it  is  work  done  from  a  motive 
within,  instead  of  under  coercion. 

To  make  sure  that  the  pupils  dograsj)  the 
content  of  a  text,  a  teacher  must  follow  the 
action  of  each  of  tlieir  minds.  Keen,  defi- 
nite questioning  on  the  general  meaning  of 
phrases  and  on  their  special  significance  in 
the  text,  is  the  method  which  most  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
Paraphrasing  is  invahiable  for  revealing  to 
the  pupil  weak  places  in  his  own  conception 
of  the  autliors  thought,  and  for  giving  clear- 
nej-:s  to  the  same,  as  well  as  for  helping  the 
teacher  to  A)ii  how  the  student's  mind  is 
working.  An  excellent  method,  much  neg- 
le<lrd,  is  requiring  pui>ils  to  read  aloud  well. 
A  careful  listener  can  usually  see,  without 
murli  difliculty,  just  what  the  matter  read 
means  to  the  reader;  moreover  the  effort  to 
express  in  tones  and  inflection  his  idea  of 
the  author  s  meaning,  reacts  upon  the  pupil's 
conception  Jis  the  attempt  to  paraphrase 
<loes.  making  it  more  definite. 

If  we  can  get  our  boys  and  girls  into  the 
hahit  of  reading  with  minds  active  and  alert 
as  their  bodies  are  when  thev  i)lay  tennis  or 
baseball, — that  alone  is  worth  a  four  years' 
course  of  study,  for  it  is  the  jirime  element 
in  right  reading,  and  other  benefits  follow 
naturally.  Jt  is  because  so  few  ])eople  do 
read 'thus  vigorously,  instead  of  looking 
upon  reading  as  a  mere  idle  pastime,  that 
volumes  of  the  classics  on  most  book-shelves 
arc  so  little  worn,  and  the  treasures  they 
hold  hardly  conceived  of  by  their  ownei-s. 

Th<*  second  element  of  good  reading  is 
dcpen<lcnt  on  thorough  understanding  of 
the  book  and  usually  consequent  upon  it. 

It  is  putting  one's  self  clear  out  of  sight 
to  think  the  author's  thought,  feel  his  feel- 
ings, live  his  life,  for  the  time.  That  is  a 
most  important  ])hase  of  the  subject,  for  be- 
si<lcs  lieing  necessary  to  any  true  apprecia- 
tion of  literature,  the  ability  to  lay  aside 
one's  (jwn  prejudices  for  the  SJike  of  enter- 
ing into  another's  life  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  ix)werful  elements  of  character. 
l^ut  making  the  literary  work  one's  own  '''" 


not  all  there  is  to  reading.  There  comes  the 
reaction  when  the  rearler's  individuality  re- 
asserts  itself  and  he  pa.s.ses  judgment  on 
what  he  has  read. 

The  germ  of  the  critical  faculty  is  in 
every  mind,  and  most  girls  and  boys  are 
ready  enough  to  express  their  criticism  in 
terms  of  I  like  and  /  donU  like.  Tt  is  for  the 
teacher  to  cultivate  this  crude,  instinctive 
judgment  by  leading  his  i)upils  to  fairly  and 
thoughtfully  test  the  value  of  a  work  by 
the  measures  of  their  own  experiences  of 
real  life  and  their  own  intuitions  of  truth 
and  beauty.  It  is  a  diflicult  task,  for  their 
ideals  are  often  faulty,  their  experiences  but 
vaguely  comprehended.  And  to  develop 
their  formless  ideas  i.s  so  luuch  harder  than 
to  say,  *'  Such  is  my  opinion  or  the  opinion 
of  others.  Accept  it  on  authority."  Hut 
it  can  be  done,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
dullest  pu])ils.  To  continually  demand  the 
reasons  for  their  opinions  will  lead  them  to 
think  definitely  and  reasonably,  and  every 
beautiful  image,  every  good  idea,  that  finds 
entrance  into  their  minds,  t;verv  bit  of  log- 
ical thinking  they  do,  helps  clear  away  the 
mists  between  them  and  that  divine  truth 
and  beauty  which  is  the  ideal  of  ideals. 

Thus  far  we  have.»«poken  only  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  i)upirs  njind  to  the  content  of 
the  work  he  studies,  and  have  said  nothing 
of  the  study  c»f  style.  Indeed,  the  former  is 
the  chief  thing  to  be  considered,  for  one 
who  is  moved  by  the  spirit  of  any  w<>rk  (►f 
art,  will  unconsciously  begin  to  appreciate 
the  jieculiar  excellencies  of  its  form.  Yet  it 
is  possible  to  assist  by  cultivati<»n  the  de- 
velopment of  that  discriminating  literary 
taste,  without  which  ont^  cannot  get  the  full, 
iine  flavor  of  the  best  literature.  Conjj>ari- 
.«on  of  diflerent  authors  as  to  pci*spicuity. 
melody.  })icturesquenesSj  figures  of  .s])eech. 
local  coloring,  etc.,  comparison  of  their  own 
paraphrases  with  the  originals:  analysis  and 
reconatr"'  '  •"'  "«»ntences  and  i)aragraphs: 
UO*  f  the  artistic  value 

f^  "^h rases;    tracing 

^  author's  en- 
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vironment,  education  or  character ;  a  hun- 
dred methods  suggest  themselves.  Of  course, 
by  none  of  them  can  we  touch  the  real  essence 
of  style,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
author's  individuality,  but  they  all  help  to 
throw  light  on  it.  This  is  for  the  teacher 
the  easiest  part  of  the  work,  because  the 
most  tangible;  and  to  the  pupil  it  is  usually 
interesting  if  carried  on  energetically.  It 
sharpens  their  faculties  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree; and  it  opens  by  many  doors  into  the 
subjects  of  language,  psychology,  history 
and  nature-studv. 

Now,  finally,  the  test  of  any  book  is  its 
suggest! veness — its  power  to  set  us  to  think- 
ing new  thoughts,  recalling  and  grouping 
past  experiences  and  trying  anew  to  pene- 
trate mysUTies;  and  it  is  perhaps'the  teach- 
^r\s  greatest  privilege  to  strengthen  and 
direct  these  special  activities  aroused  in  his 
pupils'  minds  by  contact  with  the  ideas 
in  books. 

Let  us  take  for  consideration  here  our 
stock  example,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 
The  poem  owes  much  of  its  richness  to  sug- 
gestion by  association.  As  we  read  the  pre- 
lude to  part  first,  the  dreamy,  remembered 
joy  of  unnumbered  rare  June  days  mingles 
with  the  poet's  music,  and  we  catch  the  very 
spirit  of  summer.  In  some  of  our  pupils 
the  poem  awakens  a  like  response,  in  more 
it  does  not.  But  we  may  by  artful  questions 
and  hints  call  up  their  dormant  kindred  rec- 
olle(ti(»ns  to  help  fill  (xut  the  poem  and  make 
it  live  and  fertile  in  suggestion  for  them. 

So  with  the  glad  young  knight  starting 
forth  on  his  chivalrous  quest.  It  is  not  the 
mere  j)icture  as  given  us  that  so  charms  the 
tliought;  but  all  the  delightful  romance  of 
<^liivalry,  all  the  picturesqueness  and  mys- 


ticism of  median'al  religion,  and  the  quaint 
beauty  of  old  holy  legends,  are  evoked  by 
such  magic  words  as  **The  Golden  GraiL" 
"The  proudest  hall  in  the  North  Count ree," 
"The  maiden  knight  in  his  gilded  mail." 
And  if  for  some  pupils'  slow  minds  the 
words  have  no  such  occult  power,  the  teacher 
must  awaken  and  link  with  this  tale  their 
memories  of  all  they  liave  heard  or  read  of 
that  gorgeous,  storied  past. 

Then  there  are  the  more  subtle  sugges- 
tions which  touch  the  very  springs  of  feeling 
and  action ;  glimpses  of  the  working  of  funda- 
mental spiritual  laws,  hints  of  those  mystic 
relations — which  words  can  only  hint — 
of  the  human  soul  to  the  Infinite.  And 
these  incipient  insights  and  outlooks  are  to 
be  made  clearer  bv  correlation  with  the 
learner's  experiences,  intuitions,  his  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  life. 

Sir  Launfal  is  the  typical  highminded 
youth,  brimming  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
quest  of  his  high  ideal,  self-confident,  ego- 
tistical, self-a])Sorbed,  but  pure  in  motive, 
and  earnest.  And  his  lesson,  learned  through 
trial  and  disappointment,  the  lesson  of  self- 
surrender  and  perfect  love ;  his  real  success 
si)ringing  from  the  apparent  failure  of  earn- 
est effort,  his  loss  of  the  splendor  of  youth- 
ful ambition  and  effervescent  enthusiasm, 
to  gain  the  greater  glory  of  the  true  divine 
image;  these  are  essential  parts  of  the  in- 
finitely significant  drama  of  human  life. 
And  when  the  pupil  recognizes  them  as  such, 
and  feels  in  himself  the  possibilities  of  like 
experience,  and  when  he  strives  to  see  farther 
into  the  workings  of  that  i)erfect  law  of  love, 
then  the  poem  has  done  its  work  for  him, 
and  the  teacher  may  rest  content. 

KIRKWOOI*.  Mo. 


U  KistMi  Christ  I    O  Kaster  Flowrr  I 
IIow  doar  thy  grace  lias  grown  I 

Fr(»in  east  to  west,  with  loviiiji:  power. 
Make  all  the  worhl  thiue  own. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 
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Nature  axd  Relation  of  Particular 

AND  Uniat:r8al.  Concepts  in 

Teaching. 


In  teaching,  we  deal  either  with  the  particular 
or  universal  concept.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand, to  some  extent,  their  ess^ential  nature 
and  relation  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  rela- 
tion to  tlie  universal  law  or  basal  principle  of 
teaching.     We  shall  only  give  a  general  view  here. 

Tot)  often  the  individual  or  particular  concept 
is  supposed  to  come  into  the  mind  througli  the 
senses  ready-made,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  view 
lias  already  been  exposed.  All  the  knowledge  we 
get,  wo  must  construct  in  our  own  minds.  Our 
world  vision  is  our  own  product.  To  an  intellect 
which  merely  registers  experience,  there  can  be 
nu  knowledge.  There  must  be  a  universalizing 
process  in  all  cases;  i.  e.,  the  so-called  percept 
must  be  lifted  from  its  fleeting  state  into  an  abid- 
ing meaning.  The  mind,  even  in  associati(»n,  can 
deal  with  universals  only.  The  sensation  in  order 
to  be  knowledge,  must  be  classified  under  one  or 
more  universal  categories  or  concepts.  But  the 
individual  as  occasioned  by  the  senses,  api)ears  at 
first  as  isolated,  because  it  is  not  yet  seen  in  all  of 
its  relations  or  in  its  ultimate  nature.  It  appears 
only  in  its  imaginative  stage  to  the  young  mind  or 
to  the  undrilled  mind.  The  most  prominent  rela- 
tions with  such  people  being  time,  space,  motion 
and  number;  the  objects  are  only  picturable  and 
Heeting.  Yet,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  classi- 
fied they  have  universal  significance.  Anything 
must  have  a  fixed  meaning  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
intellect.  Still,  the  growing  mind  goes  on  to 
higher  phases  of  thought.  The  objects  are  seen 
in  wider  and  wider  relations,  yet  all  the  time  the 
mind  is  proceeding  along  the  line  of  its  funda- 
mental laws.  The  metaphysical  relations  of  sub- 
stance and  attribute,  cause  and  effect,  identity, 
purpose,  ete.,  are  employed  to  extend  the  circle 
of  relations  of  the  object.  These  higher  classifica- 
tions come  only  with  incR^asing  thought  power. 
Knowledge  is  a  continual  growth.  Finally, 
through  the  various  mental  processes  of  arriving 
at  higher  and  higtier  relations,  the  mind  grasps 
the  ultimate  nature  of  its  object.  It  is  the  pure 
reason  that  perceives  the  worth  of  an  object  as 
true,  beautiful  or  good. 

As  an  example  of  the  mind  perceiving  wider 
and  wider  relations  as  knowledge  increases,  we 
may  mention  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  To  the 
child,  its  temporal  and  special  relationa  are  meet 
prominent.  It  pictures  the  scenes  and  flees  all  the 
movements,  bat  this  is  about  t^' 
with  developing  insight,  the « 
relation  of  the  battle  to  thi 


Kevolutionary  War,  i.  e.,  he  sees  how  this  battle 
heli)ed  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution. The  causal  idea  or  relation  is  now  play- 
ing which  binds  all  events  into  a  whole.  He  sees 
also  the  puriK>se  of  the  battle,  and  the  part  it 
played  in  the  great  purpose  of  the  Kev«)luti<»nary 
Period,  and  later  on  the  part  it  played  in  the  great 
panorama  of  life,  which  is  a  strife  after  freedom. 
He  thus  extends  and  extends  the  relations  until 
he  comes  to  the  central  thought  of  all  history 
which  is  a  striving  after  a  more  perfect  state  of  ac- 
tivity under  the  guidance  of  law.  He  may  ktep 
extending  relations  until  he  brings  the  universe 
into  the  one  particular  event.  This  is  aH  renden-d 
possible  by  the  nature  of  thought,  both  subjective 
and  objective,  or  by  the  nature  of  thought  as  it  is 
in  our  minds,  and  also  as  objectively  realized  in 
things. 

The  extent  of  the  circle  of  relations  should  be 
conditioned  by  the  gnide  ol  the  class.  Most  hny 
important  event  in  history,  geography,  grammar 
and  the  other  branches  mav  have  sufiicient  in  it 
to  tax  the  powers  of  all  grades  of  students  from 
the  lower  schools  to  the  universitv.  The  teacher 
who  understands  the  order  of  mental  development 
will  know  what  to  present  nt  any  stage  of  the 
pupil's  advancement.  But  at  any  stage  the  sub- 
ject should  be  presented  in  as  great  fullness  as  the 
student  can  well  comprehend.  Ijet  growth-devel- 
opment be  the  watchword,  and  do  not  stultify  by 
lack  of  stimulation.  The  teacher  should  be  a  true 
gauger,  as  well  as  stimulator,  of  thought  activity. 

When  we  come  to  see  the  individual  in  its  full 
significance,  we  see  it  is  not  formed  by  abstract- 
ing the  common  marks  and  then  generalizing,  for 
logically  this  process  would  lead  U)  zero.  But  the 
individual  concept  has  iji  it  in  a  particular  way 
all  that  the  universal  concept  has  in  it  in  a  gen- 
eral wav.  This  must  be  so  if  we  wish  our  fuiula- 
mental  concepts  to  represent  reality  or  more  than 
mere  forms.  What  we  ought  to  be  after  is  pv//////, 
and  if  we  are  our  categories  will  be  as  complex 
as  reality.  The  law  and  internal  structure  of  tiie 
particular  concept  is  the  same  as  that  i»f  the  uni- 
versal. We  pass  from  the  particular  concept  to 
the  universal  by  universalizing  the  particular 
marks;  or,  in  other  words,  by  mere  substitution. 
In  the  former  the  marks  apply  only  to  the  partic- 
ular, while  in  the  universal  they  apply  to  all 
individuals  of  that  class.  Man  must  have  all  the 
attributes  that  .lames  Whitcomb  Kiley  has,  other- 
wise the  concept  could  not  Ix*  law-giving  to  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  The  universal  concept  is  sufli- 
dent  to  be  whittled  down  to  fit  any  particular 

"^ing  under  it.    As  to  its  form,  it  never  changes, 

insclous  content  may  increase ;  yet  change 

*^n8t  not  be  confused  with  change  in 
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thing**.    Tliid  view  of  the  individual  concept  be-  " 
ing  so  enriched  can  only  come  to  the  more  ad-  | 
vanced  students.    The  widening  of  the  circle  of 
relations  is  a  gradual  process  resulting  in  greater 
and  greater  mental  development. 

It  nmst  be  remembered  that  the  individual  and 
universal  develop  together.  One  cannot  be  with- 
out the  other.  The  individual  can  onlv  be  de- 
fined  in  terms  of  the  universal;  therefore,  every  I 
individual  must  have  a  universal  back  of  it.  The 
universal  is  only  real  in  the  concreted  individuals. 
There  art*  no  universal  essences.  Universals  exist 
as  ideas  only.  The  idea  OiNe  is  only  real  in  the 
individual  table.  There  mav  be  an  infinite  num- 
b<»r  of  individuals  produced  from  one  universal. 

0.  L.  Lyox. 

.Stkki.vili.k.  Mt». 

SCIKNCE  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  KNOLISII. 

XXI. 


COMTOSITIOX. 
Descriition. 

Description  is  that  discourse  process  which 
treats  of  the  particular  or  individual  idea  as  it  ex- 
ists in  space,  at  a  particular  time,  having  coexist- 
ing attributes  and  parts.  It  gives  us  the  fixed 
view  of  the  particular  idea,  and  as  no  idea  is  fixed 
or  unchanging,  strictly  speaking,  the  definition  is 
on  1 V  relat i vel  v  true. 

The  question  which  now  confronts  us  is,  how 
can  the  teacher  best  lead  the  pupil  to  see  the  laws 
or  principles  which  govern  the  construction  of 
this  kind  of  discourse  so  that  he  can  write  it  un- 
derstandingly ;  or  how  may  pupils  be  led  to 
write  description  in  accordance  with  the  princi-  . 
pies  indicated  in  the  last  article  without  burden-  ' 
ing  them  with  definitions  and  dry  statements  of 
rules  ? 

If  one  were  going  to  learn  watch-making,  he 
could  get  a  book  on  the  subject  and  read  the  de- 
scription of  a  watch,  learn  the  name  of  each  part, 
etc.,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  way 
t^  go  about  learning  the  business.  I  do  not  think 
that  pmctical  jewelers  would  recommend  this 
method.  They  would  likely  recommend  that  the 
learner  go  to  work  on  a  watch.  He  would,  in  all 
probahility,  be  asked  to  examine  the  watch  Ciire- 
fully,  and  under  the  supervision  of  one  who  under- 
stood the  subject,  he  would  take  it  apart,  learn  the 
name  and  use  of  each  part  and  its  relation  to  other 
parts  ;  he  would  try  t^)  comprehend  the  principles 
of  its  construction,  according  to  which  it  does  itfl 
work,  and  then  he  would  try  to  put  it  together 
aijcaiii.  By  persevering  in  this  course  of  training, 
the  young  man  would  finally  become  a  watch- 
niak«T  and  be  able  to  construct  one  for  himself. 


.So  also,  the  pupil  in  learning  description  might 
take  the  text  and  read  all  about  this  form  of  difl- 
course.  He  might  read  that  it  sets  forth  a  partic- 
ular idea  and  learn  all  the  rules  or  principles  un- 
derlying the  process,  etc.  But  it  would  seem  to 
me  better  to  follow  the  method  of  the  watch- 
maker, which  is  alsf.)  the  method  of  Bacon  and 
-Vgassiz.  Why  not  ** study  the  fish?'*  How 
could  one  better  gain  a  knowledge  of  description 
than  to  take  a  piece  of  description  that  has  been 
pnxiuct»d  by  a  master  at  the  art  and  analyze  it, 
take  it  to  pieces,  see  how  it  is  put  together,  and 
the  principles  according  to  which  it  is  constructed? 

I  wish,  in  this  pai^er,  to  show  as  clearly  as  I  can 
how  the  nature  of  description,  the  kind  of  idea 
with  which  it  deals,  the  principles  which  govern 
its  construction,  etc.,  may  be  worked  out  with 
pupils  from  literature*.  For  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, I  shall  use  Irving's  "  Westminster  Abbey," 
and  some  of  the  work  presented  is  work  which  has 
been  done  by  students  in  the  composition  classes 
in  this  school.  This  work  on  this  selection  could 
be  done  nicely  by  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  although  thoy  might  not  be  able  to  think 
the  work  out  in  such  minute  detail  as  the  students 
in  this  school  have  done.  Neither  would  one  ex- 
l^ct  children  to  write  such  thoughtful  papers  as 
thoge  which  I  shall  present  in  connection  with 
this  work.  But  the  study  of  the  selection  would 
lead  the  children  of  the  grades  to  understand 
description  as  indicated  above,  and  it  would  fur- 
nish them  the  material  for  a  paper,  and  a  motive 
in  writing  it,  just  as  truly  as  such  a  study  would 
help  the  students  of  this  school  to  these  points. 
The  work  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  would  not  differ  from  this  which  follows, 
except  it  would  be  simpler  in  its  character;  the 
teacher  would  need  to  give  the  children  more  di- 
rection and  assistance,  and  they  would  need  to 
work  on  more  simple  literature,  which  the  school 
readers  will  furnish  in  abundance. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  study  the  selection  under  the 
following  outline : 

SCHEME  FOR  TUE  STIOY  OF  A  SELECTION. 

I.  Tlw  idcn  tirntnl. 

What  is  the  idea  about  which  the  author  is 
writing  in  this  selection?  What  is  the  idea 
treated  by  the  author?  What  is  the  subject  of 
the  selection?  What  idea  is  the  author  trying  to 
put  before  us  ? 

II.  Th*'  jmt'jMiAr  nn^nnhaf  in  thf  st-h'rfitm.. 

What  is  the  purpose  embodied  in  the  selection? 
What  effect  is  produced  on  our  minds  by  the  se- 
lection? Think  how  you  felt  before  you  read 
this  selecti<»n,  then  how  you  feel  since  you  have 
read  it;  what   change  has  it  made  in  you?    la 
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there  a  lesson  taught  by  the  selection ;  if  so,  what 
is  the  lesson?    What  do  you  think  the  author 
meant  to  accomplish  by  this  selection  ? 
III.    The  nwann    empfoyed  hi    the   acotmpyi»hment  of 
the  ptn'ptm'. 

Mention  one  point  that  the  author  has  pre- 
sented about  the  idea  treated.  Why  did  he  tell 
us  this?  How  does  it  help  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose? Kead  the  first  paragraph.  Why  does  the 
author  tell  us  that  which  is  expressed  in  it? 
How  does  this  help  to  accomplish  the  purpose? 
Show  how  the  thought  of  each  paragraph  helps  to 
accomplish  the  purpose.  Has  the  author  told  all 
that  could  be  written  about  the  idea  treated? 
Mention  some  things  which  he  has  not  told  us. 
Why  does  he  not  tell  us  these  things?  Would 
they  help  to  accomplish  the  purpose?  Suppose 
he  had  left  out  the  fourth  paragraph,  would  the 
selection  be  complete — Why?  Suppose  he  had 
written  the  sixth  paragraph  before  the  third, 
would  the  purpose  be  just  as  well  accomplished — 
Why?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  thought  of  the 
first  paragraph  be  presented  first,  the  second  next, 
the  thinl  next,  etc.,  to  the  end,  or  could  the  pur- 
p')^  be  accomplished  just  as  well  if  the  points 
wore  presented  in  a  different  order — Why?  Show 
w)iat  vou  think  the  author  must  have  done  in 
writing  this  selection.  If  you  were  writing  a 
composition  what  would  you  need  to  do  first ; 
second  ;  third? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  outline  may 
l>»  used  in  dealing  with  any  select  ion.  The  tearher 
should  first  work  out  all  the  points  carefully  with 
the  (*hildren  in  the  class.  The  questions  in  the 
outline  have  been  repeated  and  stated  in  many 
different  ways  in  order  to  make  them  clear  to  the 
children.  Perhaps  with  some  classes,  the  teacher 
will  need  to  niake  them  still  more  simple.  It  will 
take  several  lessons  to  work  out  the  thought  of  the 
selection  orallv  in  this  wav.  After  this  has  been 
done,  the  teacher  may  ask  the  pupils  to  put  the 
organization  of  the  thought  of  the  selection  in  the 
form  of  an  outline  something  like  the  following. 
Several  bases  may  be  employed  in  classifying  the 
means  used  by  the  author  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose ;  e.  g.,  on  basis  of  attributes  pre- 
st>nti'd  in  accomplishing  the  purpose;  on  basis*  of 
attributes  and  spatial  parts  presented  by  the  author 
in  accomplishing  the  purpose  ;  on  basis  of  emotions 
awakened  by  the  selection,  etc.  In  the  following 
outline  the  means  are  classified  on  basis  of  attri- 
butes of  the  idea  treated  employed  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose : 

*0K(.1AXIZATI0X   OF    "  WEi^TMINSTKR 

ABBEY.'' 
I.  Idea  treated. 


■■"  Thi>«  outline  wa»  writloii  bv  Maml  K.  Mot^ktr. 


1.  Westminster  Abbey. 
II.  Pui-pose  embodied  in  the  selection. 

1.  General. 

a.  To  awaken  emotion. 

2.  Special. 

a.  To  awaken  the  emotion  of  reverence  for 
true  character  and  manhood,      b.   To 
awaken  the  emotion  of  aversion  for  the 
vain  attempts  of  mankind  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  }>y  monuments,    inscrip- 
tions and  the  lavish  use  of  money. 
III.  Means  employed  in  accomplishing  the  purpose. 
1.  On  basis  of  attributes  employed  in  accom- 
plishing the  puriK)se. 

a.  Attributes  of  the  whole. 

( 1 )  As  to  the  exterior. 

(a)  Congeniality  of  the  sea.son.  (b) 
Old  pile,    (c)  Mournful  magnificence. 

(2)  As  to  the  interior. 

(a)  Regions  of  antiquity,  ib)  Shades 
of  fonner  ages,  (c)  I>i.stant  shore  of 
time,  (d)  Maj,'nitude.  (e)  Spacious 
and  gloomy,  (f)  Awful  nature  of.  (g) 
Death-like  repose  of.  (h)  Hushed. 
(i)  Still,  deserted  and  obscure,  (j) 
Mighty,  (k)  Vast  pile.  (1)  Wilder- 
ness of  tombs,  (m)  Vast  assemblage 
of  sepulchres,  (n.)  Treasury  of  humil- 
iation, (oj  Huge  pile,  (p)  Empire  of 
death,  (q)  Great,  shadowy  palace. 
(r)  Towering  pile. 

b.  Attributes  of  the  parts. 

(1)  Passajje. 

(a)  liOng.  (b)Ix)w.  ic^  Vaulted,  (d) 
Dimly  lighted,  (e)  Subterranean,  (f) 
Dark  avenue. 

(2)  Cloisters. 

(a I  Quiet  and  secluded,  ibi  <iloomy, 
monastic,  (c)  Touching  and  pleasing 
decay,  (di  Crumbling  walls  i)i.  (e) 
Aged.  ( f )  Moss-covered  inscriptions  of 
monuments,  (g)  Single  sunbeam,  ih) 
Scanty  prasn-plot.  (i)  Dusky  splendor 
of.  (j)  Glimpse  of  sun-gilt  pinnacles, 
( k )  Mingled  picture  of  glory  and  decay. 
( 1 1  Tomb-stone  pavement.  ( m  ^  Worn 
and  defaced  condition  of  effigies  of 
earlv  abbots. 

(3)  Abbey  clock. 

(a)  Startling  sound  of.  ib)  Di>'tant. 
(c)  Echoing  sound  of. 

(4)  Columns. 

(a)  Clustered,  (b)  Gigantic  dimen- 
sions. 

<5)  Arches. 

(a)  Amaiing belghl ■ 

(6)  Poet'B corner. 
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(a)  Simple  monuments,  (b)  Lingering 
of  visitors  tliere. 

( 7 )  Former  chapels. 

(a)  Now  king's  sepulchres,  (b)  Dusky 
chambers  of  death.  ( c )  Quaint  effigies. 
(d)  Strangely  populous,  (e)  Resem- 
blance to  fabled  city. 

(8)  Tomb  of  cnisaders. 

(a)  Picturesque,  (b)  Decorated,  (c) 
Helics  of  antiquity,  (d)  Solemn  and 
awful,  le)  Extended  effigies  of.  (f) 
Superiority  of  inscriptions. 

( 9)  Tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale. 

(a)  Renowned  achievement  of  modern 
art.     lb)  Horrible,    (c)  Disgusting. 

( 10)  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

(a)  Gorgeous,  (b )  (Jates  of  brass,  (c) 
Pomp  of  the  architecture  of.  id)  Elab- 
orate beauty  of.    le)  Ornamented  walls. 

(in  Stalls  of  Knights  of  the  liath. 

(a)  T-rofty.  (b)  Oaken,  (c)  Richly 
carved.  (d)  Grotesquely  decorated. 
le)  Gothic  architecture,  (f)  Contrast 
of  rich  coloring  of  the  banners  with 
the  cold  gray  fret-work  of  the  roof. 
I  g)  Sepulchre  of  king  and  queen  in  the 
midst,  (h)  Magnificent,  (i)  Vacant. 
(j)  Solitary  and  deserted,  (k)  Pres- 
ence of  birds'  nests. 

(lli)  Tomb  of  Elizabeth. 

I  a)  Close  proximity  to  grave  of  her 
rival,  (b)  Scepter  stolen  from,  (c)  The 
hand  of  her  elfigy. 

(13)  Tomb  of  Marv. 

(a)  Sighs  of  sympathy,  (b)  Melan- 
choly, (c)  l\>ep shadow,  id)  Weather- 
stained  walls. 

(14)  Organ. 

(a)  Deep-laboring,     ib)  Pealing. 

(15)  Shrine  of  E<lward  the  Confessor. 

(a)  Elevated.     ( b )  Nearness  of  corona- 
tion chair,     (c)  Broken  coffin,    (d)  Fu- 
nereal ornaments  .stolen. 
(10)  Coronation  chair. 

(a I   (4reat.     (b)   Rudely  can-ed.     (c) 
Oakon. 
2.  Show  how  all  these  points  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  : 

a.  The  autumnal  season  is  conducive  to 
thoughtful  considerations  of  life  and  death. 

b.  The  mournful  magnificence  of  the  exterior 
l»reparc8  the  mind  for  solemn  contemplation 
within,  c.  The  author  speaking  of  the  in- 
terior as  ''rc^gions  of  antiquitv,"  * 'shades  of 
former  ages,"  and  a  "distant  shore  of  time," 
aids  the  mind  in  recalling  the  history  repre- 
sented or  suggested  therein,    d.  Magnitude, 


spaciousness,  gloom,  stillness,  obscurity,  and 
death-like  repose  of  the  interior,  all  help  to 
produce  the  feeling  of  awe  and  solemnity, 
e.  Wilderness  of  tombs,  vast  assemblage 
of  sepulchres,  treasury  of  humiliation,  and 
empire  of  death,  all  emphasize  the  thought  of 
death,  f.  I-ong,  low-vaulted,  dimly-lighted, 
subterranean-looking,  dark  pa.ssage — practi- 
cal! v  shut  out  the  outer  world,  awaken  the  feel- 
ing  of  awe,  and  are  conducive  to  solemn  con- 
templation, g.  Quiet,  secluded,  aged,  gloomy, 
monastic  cloisters  continue  the  feeling  of  awe 
awakened  by  the  long  passage,  h.  The 
crumbling  walls,  the  moss-covered  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  worn,  defaced  condition  of  the 
effigies  of  the  abbots,  show  the  short  exist- 
ence of  monuments  and  buildings,  and  show 
their  futility  in  perpetuating  the  memory, 
i.  The  single  sun-beam,  the  scanty  grass-plot, 
and  the  glimpse  of  the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  in 
contrast  to  the  dusky  splendor  within,  awaken 
the  feeling  of  reverence  for  true  life  and  light 
and  emphasize  the  futility  of  earthly  splen- 
dor, j.  The  startling,  distant,  echoing  sound 
of  the  clock  increases  the  feeling  of  awe  and 
is  a  reminder  of  fieeting  time.  k.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  monuments  and  the  lingering 
of  visitors  in  Poet's  comer  show  the  hmnil- 
ity  of  true  greatness  or  true  character  and 
the  reverence  given  it.  Tlie  true  method  of 
perpetuating  the  memory.  1.  Quiet,  pictur- 
esque, deserted  tombs  of  the  crusaders  show 
futility  of  worldly  honors  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  name.  m.  Tombs  of  the  kings  show 
that  monuments  alone  will  not  command  re- 
spect or  perpetuate  the  memory,  n.  The 
tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale  awakens  the  feeling 
of  aversion  to  depicting  death  as  horrible, 
o.  The  presence  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  king 
and  (lueen  in  the  midst  of  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth's chapel  shows  the  closeness  of  earthly 
glory  to  oblivion,  p.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  graves  of  lilizabeth  and  Mary  shows  how 
the  grave  equalizes  the  oppressor  and  the  ojh 
pressed.  All  are  equal  in  death,  q.  The 
sound  of  the  deep-laboring,  pealing  oiigan 
is  conducive  to  a  reverential  frame  of  mind, 
r.  The  coronation  chair  in  the  midst  of  tombs 
shows  the  futility  and  temporary  existence  of 
royal  greatness,  and  that  from  the  throne  to 
the  grave  is  but  a  step. 
:i  I^rinciples  of  discourse  with  which  the  au- 
thor has  complied,  as  indicated  by  the  outline, 
a.  T^ws. 

(1)  Primary. 

(a)  Purpo-se — Worthy,  exalted,  the  au- 
thor ha.s  adhered  to  it. 
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(b)  Unity — Unity  is  obsen-cd  through- 
out the  selection.  Every  thought 
bears  same  relation  to  the  purpose 
and  there  is  nothing  irrelevant  in 
the  selection. 
(2)  Secondary. 

(a)  Selection — All  the  attributes  and 
parts  presented  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  contribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose,  as  indicated 

(b)  Completenes.s— Just  enougli,  and  no 
more  tlian  are  necessary  ai  tlieso 
attributes  and  parts  have  been  pre- 
sented in  order  that  the  purpose 
niav  be  cl(?arlv  embotlied. 

(c)  Methijd — The  parts  and  attributes, 
or  means  employed,  are  presented 
in  the  order  bes^t  adapted  to  bring 
out  the  purpose. 

J.  n.  AVlSKLV. 
POLITICAI.   KCOXOMV  IX   THE  PUBLIC 

ScnooLs— XIV. 


T.W'ATlnN. 

Thi   nrvrsjtltif  nf  (o.iatlnn. 

Ciuvernments  are  exi)eeted  to  secure  justice  to 
citizens,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
defend  the  state. 

In  order  that  justice  may  be  secured,  legislative 
bodies  must  meet  to  make  laws,  courts  must  be 
lield  to  secure  justice  according  to  thcfe  laws,  and 
an  executive  department  must  be  maintained  to 
see  that  the  affairs  of  government  are  prop(;rly  ad- 
ministered. 

The  various  departments  of  government  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  proper  ofHcials  iind  these 
will  not  give  their  time  and  services  to  tlie  state 
without  pay. 

Foreign  invasions  may  have  to  be  rej)elU?d,  civil 
strife  be  put  down,  and  crime  checked.  That  these 
things  may  be  provided  for,  police  forces,  armies, 
and  navies  must  be  organized.  equipiH»d,  and  paid. 

The  general  welfare  f>f  a  nation  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  increasing  the  intelligence  of  its  i)eople. 
To  educate  the  ixjople,  schools,  colleges,  libraries, 
and  other  means  of  education  must  Ix?  provided. 

>rany  things  in  the  way  of  public  conveniences 
must  U»  attended  to  by  the  government ;  roads  and 
bridges  must  be  built  and  kept  in  repair,  post- 
nlKces  and  post-roads  must  be  maintained  at  pub- 
lic expense.  Cities  must  take  care  of  their  streets, 
construct  sewers,  furnish  a  supply  of  pure  water, 
and  provide  for  lighting  the  stn^ets. 

That  industry  and  commerce  may  be  promoted, 
rivers  and  harbors  must  be  improved,  light-hooier 
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built,  experimental  stations  and  weather  bureaus 
established. 

(lovernments  are  also  expected  to  look  after  the 
public  health  and  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate. 

These  and  many  other  things  expected  of  the 
government  reciuire  large  sums  of  money,  and 
there  must  be  some  method  by  wliich  the  govern- 
ment may  be  in  receipt  of  a  permanent  income. 
The  larger  part  of  this  income  nuist  be  obtained 
through  some  system  of  taxation. 

Tht-   fiiMiCf  nf  tn.itit'mn. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  government  ih  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  jieople,  and  they  should  pay  f(»r 
this  service  since  the  government  has  no  ios<mrces 
of  its  own.  The  government  has  nn  way  of  earn- 
ing an  income  because,  recognizing  the  rights  of 
private  proiwrty,  it  does  not  engage  in  prc»ductive 
enterprises.  But  while  the  government  recognizes 
the  right  of  private  projM'rty  it  d(»es  not  resign  its 
claim  to  a  share  of  such  property  for  its  <nvn  use. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  that — "The  iM)wer  of 
taxing  the  people  and  their  property  is  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  and  may 
be  legitimately  exercised  on  the  objects  to  which 
it  is  applicable,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the 
government  may  choose. 

SifHtt'ilfA  nf  ftl.nitiuii. 

There  art*  two  svstems  of  taxation  in  use  in  the 
United  Stiites.  One  is  known  as  the  State  system, 
and  includes  the  taxes  raised  for  state  and  local 
puqioses,  by  authority  of  the  state  ;  local  taxes  are 
taxes  collected  for  county,  township,  school  and 
municipal  purposes.  The  other  system  is  known 
as  the  Federal,  and  includes  the  taxes  raised  for 
federal  exiK'Uses  by  authority  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Kimftt  I  if  ft  1. 11:1. 

Taxes  mav  be  divide<l  into  two  classes  ; '///'  rf  mul 
IwHrrrt.  A  direct  tax  is  one  levied  directly  ujKjn 
the  person  who  has  to  pay  it.  lie  cannot  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  thing  taxed  caus<.'  some 
one  else  to  pay  it,  nor  can  he  escape  paying  it  ; 
since,  if.  he  refuses,  the  government  may  sell 
enough  of  his  property  to  pay  the  taxes. 

An  indirect  tax,  while  collected  from  the  indi- 
vidual holding  the  goods,  is  really  paid  by  tlmse 
to  whom  he  sells,  because  of  an  increase  «.»f  prices. 

l}ii'rrt  tti.tftt. 

The  principal  forms  of  direct  taxes  are  : — 1 .  Poll 
tax.    Tills  is  a  small  tax  levied  upon  male  ciiizens 
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•yje.    2.    Property  tax. 

kinds  of  wealth 
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or  personal 
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Personal  property  includes  all  kinds  of  property 
not  claeeed  as  real-estate. 

Tlie  taxati'^n  of  peivcfnal  pnjpeny  is  objected  to 
by  many  on  tb*-  ground  that  it  is  impi>fisible  f'»r 
the  govf-mmeni  to  get  a  fair  and  equitable  esti- 
mate iif  tlie  value  of  all  the  personal  propeny, 
since  unscrupulous  men  will  try  to  conceal  their 
property  to  escape  taxation.  3.  Income  tax, — 
Thi*  is  a  tax  levie<l  up«Dn  the  ino^mes  of  citizens. 
That  ii  may  not  be  ti  mj  heavy  a  burdt-n  up«  <n  th«.»ae 
receiving?  small  wages,  inci«me&  below  a  i:ertain 
sum  are  (exempt  or  pay  a  smaller  percent,  than 
that  tiaid  on  larger  incomes.  This  form  of  taxa- 
ti'-n  is  alsij  objected  to  because  of  the  diiJiculty  of 
finding  out  wlutt  a  man's  income  is.  4.  A  tax  on 
inheritanres  and  Ix^iuests. 

It  is  a  principle  that  taxes  should  be  levie^l  in 
prop«»riion  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  pay. 
Thi?-  i>  not  alwavs  easv  to  determine.  PifftTvnt 
way-i  for  t-qualizin:;  the  biinien  have  luin  devised 
and  tried.  Taxes  an*  usually  levieii  in  exact  pro- 
p*irti'>n  to  the  amount  of  property  "ir  imome  p«»s- 
ses-ed.  Again,  the  i>er  cent,  of  tax  may  increase 
as  the  am'iunt  of  pn.iperiy  or  income  increases.  In 
S'line  states  the  rale  jjer  cent,  on  business  license 
decrea«4-s  as  the  amount  of  property  increases.  In 
many  siat«;s  c^Ttain  amounts  I'f  propeny  are  ex- 
empt from  taxati'jn. 

Tariffs. — A  tariff  is  a  tax  leviid  uprm  g«xjds  im- 
ported into  a  cormtry.  These  duties  must  be  paid 
by  the  imp  -rter  l)efore  he  can  take  possession  of  the 
go^nls. 

Tariffs  are  levied  in  two  wavs.  A  .-inrin'r^J'it,/  is 
ciilculaie*]  upon  the  quantity  of  the  article  rigard- 
It.'ss  of  its  value.  A'f-"if">:  nt  ilnti,.-<  are  taken  at  a 
certain  p*r  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  commi»iiity. 
Th»Te  art-  advantages  and  disadvantajres  c«»nnecied 
with  e:icli.  It  is  easier  to  collect  specific  than  ad- 
valorem  duties,  since  it  is  less  dillicult  to  deter- 
niine  the  quantity  than  the  value  of  an  article. 
A <i- valorem  •luties  equalize  the  liunlen  of  taxation 
b«tter  than  specific  duties,  since  articles  of  the 
same  volume  mav  have  verv  different  values. 
Specific  duties  comjM-l  the  p'-»«.ir.  who  nnist  buy  the 
cheajK-rartijles.  to  pay  as  high  tariff  as  the  rich, 
who  can  afford  to  buy  the  higher-priced  articles. 

Kxci-es.  - -This  is  a  tax  l»-vied  u[>on  articles  of 
hoUK-proihiction.  The  principal  excise  duties  in 
ill*-    I'liited  ^tates  art-  livied  on  liquors  and  to- 

,^nin     I'llit  .*  i'«ni'''  I'flUt'f   tit  I'll ti'OI . 

r-»ur  rules  have  Yn^en  laid  down  as  guides  for 
equitaVjle  luxation  :  I.  Taxes  should  be  levied  in 
pn»porti«»ii  in  ability  tr»  pay.  2.  The  amount  of 
tax«'H  shi'Uld  be  detiiiite  in  order  that  those  taxed 


may  plan  to  meet  this  obligation.  3.  A  convenient 
time  and  place  should  be  fixed  upon  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  collecting  the  taxes.  4.  Taxes  should 
be  collected  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible. 

The  revenues  raised  bv  state  authoritv  for  state, 
county,  township.  sohoiDl.  and  municipal  puiposes 
are  by  direct  taxation:  and.  that  they  may  be 
equitably  levied,  so  that  each  individual  piays  his 
ppDpijrtion.  it  is  important  that  a  ct.»rrect  valuation 
of  proi>erty  be  niade. 

Assessment. — That  there  may  be  made  a  correct 
valuation  of  all  projieny  within  the  government, 
assessors  are  elected,  whose  duties  are  to  make  an 
inventory,  during  a  prescribed  time,  of  all  the 
taxable  property  within  their  respective  I«3calities. 
These  lists  «tf  the  property  with  the  owners* 
names  are  turned  over  to  the  i>roper  officials  for 
the  purp«:»3e  «'f  determining  hi«w  much  each  man 
must  pay. 

Equali/atinn. — It  is  evident  that  two  pieces  of 
pro^ierty  assi»ss*.-d  ft.»r  the  same  purpiise  by  differ- 
ent assessor?  may  not  be  appraised  at  the  same 
relative  values.    This  niav  arise  from  a  lack  of 
judement  ^n  the  part  of  the  as.«essor,  or  from  a 
difference  in  the  standards  adopted.     One  may 
adiipt  a  basis  of  4o  per  cent,  and  another  of  .Vi  per 
cent.     T«»  Correct   such   differences  in    valuation, 
b»ards  of  e<juali/ation  an.'  appointed  who  compare 
the  assess»»rs*  lists  and  reduce  the  valuati<^n  to  a 
uniform   Ijasis.     Any  one   not  satisfied  with   the 
valuation  of  his  jiroperiy  may  appeal  to  the  iKiard 
<if  equalization  and  have  his  assessment  reviewed, 
Tiiese  boards  are  usually  organized  for  city.  t*^»wn- 
ship.  county,  and  slate  equalization. 

levying  taxes. — Another  step,  in  determining 
how  much  tax  eacli  man  nmst  pay  to  the  various 
guvernments  under  which  he  lives,  is  to  ascertain 
how  much  revenue  will  be  needed  t<^  support  each 
vrovernment  for  the  coming  year.  To  ascertain 
the  wlml,' amount  which  will  be  needwi.  the  proper 
oliicials  make  e^timales  «»f  the  expenses  of  the  dif- 
ferent ilej^artments  of  government.  The  school 
otlicers  esiimate  the  cost  of  ninning  the  schools 
under  their  contr*! :  the  nnniicipal  authorities  de- 
cide how  much  will  In*  ni-eded  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  municipality;  the  exiHtnsc  of  running  the 
townsliip  gi»vernment  is  calculated  by  the  people 
or  their  repre^niaiives  ;  and  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  cnunties  and  the  stale  will  determine  the 
amount  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  their  respective 
governments. 

After  the  estimates  and  assessments  are  made 
the  rate  «»f  taxati«in  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
amount  of  taxes  tt>  be  raised  in  any  government 
by  the  total  valuativui  of  the  property  within  that 
government.     If  a   schnol  district   needs  9500  for 
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school  purposes  and  the  valuation  of  property 
within  the  district  is  !?2r>,000  the  rate  for  school 
purposes  will  be  two  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
school  tax  which  a  man  will  pay  in  that  district  is 
determined  by  nmltiplying  the  valuation  of  his 
property  by  the  rate.  The  same  process  is  gone 
through  in  all  the  other  governments,  and  the 
total  uix  which  one  will  pay  is  the  sum  of  the 
taxes  Collected  by  the  different  govemmentfl. 

Different  states  have  different  methods  for  col- 
lecting taxes.  Sometimes  the  county  treasurer 
collects  all  taxen,  except  for  city  purposes,  and 
t  urns  over  to  each  goverment  the  amounts  due.  In 
anina  states  there  is  elected  in  each  township  a 
collector  who  collects  and  remits  to  the  proper 
olliccrs. 

That  the  taxes  may  be  promptly  paid,  a  rebate 
oi-  discount  is  sometimes  otferiHl  for  payment  be- 
fore a  certain  date,  and  a  fine  imposed  for  delay 
alter  a  specified  time. 

Federal  ts\xation  and  other  sources  of  revenue 
for  gi»vernments  will   be  considered  in  another 

paper.  I.  M.  BuiikiMan. 

r«»i.i».  li.r,. 

TiiK  Psychology  of  Dksiue  Api»l.ied  to 

TIIK  SCIIOOI.-KOOM. 


Desire  is  an  effort-  of  the  mind  to  bring  about  a 
state  n«>t  present.  It  is  a  striving  to  realize  what 
is  not  yet  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
It  is  a  gnisping  aft^r  something,  a  l«K)king  ahead. 
It  Icad.H  to  action.  It  is  the  impulse  t^)  action. 
Desire  implies  a  dissatisfaction  with  existing  con- 
•  litions  and  seeks  to  ri'place  them  by  conditions 
wliich  seem  to  }ye  capable  of  giving  gn.»ater  satis- 
faction, A  satisfied  person  would  have  no  desires, 
consequently  no  motive  for  action,  therefore  wouM 
make  no  progress.  Action  is  necessiiry  f(^r  pn»- 
gress  in  any  diR^ction.  Desire  is  at  the  foundatiimof 
act  h  »n  ;  hence,  desire  precedes  pn )gress.  J n  ^chtx>l- 
work,  progress,  development,  is  what  is  aimed  at 
lor  everv  child.  We  s;iv  too  that  effective  action 
is  tlu'  puri)os4*  of  education.  At  the  basis  of  all 
these  we  lind  desire.  We  conclude,  then,  that  if 
the  rliild  is  to  do  /m//  th'nuj^  or  to  Vx'come  ^nnj  th'nnj^ 
he  must  have  a  desire  for  something. 

What  desires  shall  he  have?  Since  we  wish 
him  to  become  the  best  kind  of  an  individual, 
rapahle  of  the  best  action,  he  nmst  have  the  best 
desires.  We  may  separate  the  desires  we  would 
wish  him  to  have  into  two  classes, — those  which 
relate  onlv  to  himself,  and  those  which  include 
<  >t  hers.  Among  those  desires  which  relate  to  him' 
self  alone,  should  l^e  the  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  himself  physically  ( sensuonB  dnlrM 
the  desire  to  develop  his  mind  aa  h 


vint<?llectual  desires).  The  desires  which  include 
others  should  come  naturally  along  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  interests  of  participation  <  Ilerbart), 
and  should  make  the  child  desirous  of  adding  to 
the  happiness  and  well-bein^  of  those  in  his  own 
family,  those  whom  he  meets  in  his  social  relations, 
and  indeed,  all  mankind.  The  implanting  of 
these  two  classes  of  desires  in  the  child's  mind 
will  lead  t<»  action  which  will  make  the  best  of 
himself  in  every  way,  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
others. 

If  these  d«?sires  are  the  best,  the  question  is, 
how  to  awaken  them  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
This  is  to  bt;  done  by  making  the  thing  which  is 
desirable  seem  desirable  to  him.  He  will  not  de- 
sire that  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  If  we  would 
have  him  desire  a  thing  we  nuist  first-  make  him 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  then  put  it  in 
such  a  light  that  it  shall  seem  to  him  the.  l^est 
thing.  Story  work  seems  t^>  be  an  admirable 
place  for  implanting  gO(Ki  desires  in  the  mind  of 
the  child.  Here  he  sees  clearlv  actions  and  their 
results,  he  obser\es  what  kinds  of  actions  effect 
good  results  and  vlrt^  rtrmt,  and  because  he  desires 
in  his  life  the  best  results  he  may  be  led  to  the 
best  actions.  <")bject  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  ob- 
jects of  study  IxMug  the  lives  and  acts  of  other  peo- 
ple, will  do  much  toward  giving  the  child  right 
desires. 

Then  his  own  mistakes  may  be  made  object 
lessons  in  the  same  way.  If  he  sees  that  certain 
desires  led  to  actions  which  brought  to  him  un- 
pleas:nit  results,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  such  re- 
sults, he  may  suppress  those  desires.  Here  is  a 
a  stiggestion  in  regard  to  discipline :  When  a 
child  learns  the  relation  between  desire,  action, 
and  result,  many  desires  wliich  would  lead  him  to 
wron;^  action,  will  be  controlled.  Then  the 
teacher  can  do  much  toward  substituting  higlier 
desires  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  where  In^fore  his 
desires  were  such  as  to  carry  him  downwanl.  By 
making  the  right  way  seem  attractive,  and  also  by 
making  the  wnjng  way  unplea-'tant,  she  can  make 
him  desire  to  do  that  which  will  lead  to  the  Ivest 
result. 

When  a  right  desire  is  formed  in  the  mind  of 
the  child,  the  teacher  should  give  him,  if  p^»^sible, 
the  oj)portunity  to  put  it  into  action,  so  that  a 
right  habit  in  this  regiud  is  formed,  and  his  desire 
is  not  left  to  iK'Come  a  mere  wish.  Although  his 
desire  to  do  the  right  thing  may  be  very  weak  at 
first,  and  may  relate  to  what  would  seem  a  small 
thing,  an  every-day  affair  of  his  schottl  11  tV.   yet 

'ing  out  of  such  a  desire  will 
right   direction, — a    habit 
fit  in  later  life. 
»^BETII  E.  Pkrkv. 
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Studies  ix  Indlaxa  GEOGRArinr.— VIII. 


The  Oexeral  <iE(iGKAi'HY  OF  Indiana. 


<*I!.vkI.F>  K.   I»l:YF.Ii. 


Position  and  liorxDAiiY. 

Indiana  is  one  of  the  Xorth  Central  states,  situ- 
ated in  what  is  eometiiiies  called  the  Middle  West, 
between  the  upper  <  Jreat  I^kes  and  the  Ohio,  and 
mostly  in  the  Mississippi  basin.  The  central  par- 
allel of  the  United  States,  the  .'>t»th,  crosses  its 
southern  third  and  it  is  included  between  .'»7-  41' 
and  41'  46'  north  latitude,  and  between  S4=  44' 
and  ^^-  0'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  parallel  which  is  ten  miles  north  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  I^ke  Michigan ;  on  the 
east  bv  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  <ireat 
Miami  river;  on  the  south  by  the  <')hio;  and  on 
the  west  bv  the  Wabash  river  and  the  meridian  of 
Vincennes.  Its  extreme  length  is  ^V)  miles,  its 
average  width  14.'>  miles,  its  area  SOjo-'mj  square 
miles. 

El  EV  ATI*  IN. 

According  to  Towel Ts  division  of  the  Unite*! 
States  into  physiographic  regions,  ■  Indiana  lies 
mostly  on  the  Ice  Plains,  but  includes  a  small 
portion  of  the  Lake  Plains  on  the  north,  and  of  the 
Alleghany  Plateau  on  the  southeast.  The  highest 
land  in  the  state,  in  southern  Kiindolph  county, 
is  l,L'8-'»  feet  above  tide;  the  lowest,  at  the  south- 
west corner,  is  313  feet.  The  area  alx)ve  1,0^ ►  feet 
comprises  2,8.')<>  square  miles  in  three  tracts:  di 
an  irregular  area  around  the  headwaters  of  the 
Whitewater  river  in  Union,  AVayne,  liandolpli, 
Delaware,  Henry,  Hush,  I>ecatur,  Franklin  and 
Kipley  counties;  1*1  a  narniw,  crescentic  ridge  in 
IJrown  county  ;  ■  o  1  ac«nisiderable  area  in  Steuben, 
DeKalb.  Noble  and  I^(irange  counties.  Imitated 
l^eakr-  rise  in  P>rown  county  to  l,17l*lt'et,  and  in 
Steubifii  to  l,i'iX)feet.  The  area  l)etween  "HJOand 
l,iXH)  feet  in  elevation  is  lN.S^m)  square  miles,  and 
that  In -low  ■"»<»>  feet  is  4,  Too  square  miles.  The  av- 
erage elevation  of  the  state  is  7«k>  feet. 

The  rocks  of   Indiana  are  all  sediinentarv  and 
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consist  of  a  series  of  shales,  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones laid  down  ui>on  the  bed  of  a  shallow  ocean 
off  the  shore  of  a  land  area  which  lay  to  the  east- 
ward. These  strata  are  shown  by  borings  to  be 
more  than  :!,noo  feet  thick.  They  have  never  been 
compressed,  folded,  or  violently  disturbed;  but 
have  been  gently  lifted  into  a  ver>'  flat  arch,  the 
crest  of  which  extends  from  Union  county  to  Lake 
count V.  From  the  crest  of  the  arch  the  strata 
dip  gently  to  the  northeast  and  southwest,  the 
slope  in  the  latter  direction  l>eing  about  twenty 
feet  to  the  mile.*  The  oldest  rocks  exposed  are 
the  Hudson  river  shales,  in  the  southeast ;  the 
youngest  are  the  Carboniferous,  along  the  west  side. 

Physical  IIistxhiy. 

Indiana  has  been  a  land  surface  since  the  close 
of  the  coal  x)^riod.  Subjected  during  those  mil- 
lions of  vears  to  weather  and  stream  erosion,  it  was 
maturely  dissected  into  a  complex  network  oi 
valleys,  inter-stream  ridges,  and  isolated  buttes. 
Over  this  surface  the  great  I^urentide  glacier 
repeatedly  passed,  extending  once  as  far  as  the 
glacial  boundary  shovn  on  the  map.  and  again 
to  the  "Wisconsin"  boundarv.+  Its  effect  was  to 
grind  down  and  smooth  off  the  hills,  to  fill  up  the 
valleys,  and  to  leave  the  surface  plastered  over 
with  a  great  mass  of  loose  material,  much  of  which 
was  brought  from  northern  regions.  Since  the 
final  disappearance  of  the  ice  the  streams  have 
partially  cleared  out  a  few  of  the  old  valleys  and 
have  begun  to  cut  a  system  of  new  ones  in  the 
surface  of  the  drift,  but  this  cycle  of  erosion  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of  Indiana 
is  a  plain  of  glacial  accumulation,  of  very  recent 
origin,  and  tw)  young  to  have  developed  more 
than  rudimentarv  features. 

PiiYsnMiR.\ri!!r  lUxiioNs. 

The  nmst  striking  physical  contrast  in  Indiana 
is  that  between  the  glaciated  and  unglaciated  areas. 
A  comparison  of  the  topographic  map  with  that 
showing  the  n* vised  glacial  boundary  brings  out 
this  contrast  shari)ly.  North  of  the  limit  of  drift 
the  contour  linest  nin  in  large  curves  and  are  far 


'■•H'l'  tin*  fxri'llriit  "iiTiidii"*  ui  rriiffS'Mir  ('ublicrly.  showing 
thf  »trui-tnral  fratun-  <>f  Iiii]iniia.  in  iMh  Kcpnrt  of  StMto 
<>«.•«  »!in:i>t.  p.  'Jll». 

t-^fi-  Im.aM"  1:mi  .vmr..  Vol.  Ml.,  ]•.  25. 

!<oiitimr  liiu-^  arc  liiii-v  »ii  ojiial  tU-valion  which  run 
aim*-  tin-  i-oiiniry.  viU-h  iv«ryw Inn-  at  tho  Mine  height 
aliovi.'  ilu- M-a.  Tlu»  xlion-  nf  theiK-ran  is  tin*  )mijuU  contour 
liiK'.  an<l  if  thr  mni  level  .>[ii>iiM  riM'  a  liuii«lro<1  fi'Ot  it  would 
mark  a  ih-w  roiitinir  line  at  that  l<vel.  Where  (Hintour  linct 
are  fiir  apart  tlu*  !>lope^  :ire  i:*-ntli-  an*!  the  BurfACe  compumr 
tively  >iiitM>lli :  where  they  ari  elfe<e  loKi'ther  the  llc^QSave 
steep  un<l  the  ^nrfaeo  mu-.:!)  .-mil  broken.  The  —"nttTUr  IfWftU 
on  ihe  topi»t;raphie  nia)>  of  hiiliaiia  are  general  and  m^ 
pri»xi mate  only,  l-'uller  an<l  more  aci'urHte  Hurveyii 
e'"»ar\  lieii»re  they  ean   he  drawn  with  exactnen 
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apart,  sliowing  the  general  smoothness  and  mo- 
notony of  the  surface.  Soutli  of  the  glacial  bound- 
ary the  lines  are  crowded  and  extremely  tortuous, 
showing  a  surface  much  cut  up.  The  limit  of  drift 
encloses  and  fits  this  area  of  broken  surface  as  a 
man's  coat  fits  his  shoulders. 

Tht  <ihin  ,^hqh. — That  portion  of  the  state  which 
slopi's  directly  to  the  Ohio,  including  the  driftless 
area  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  drift  plain, 
is  a  region  of  deep,  narrow  valleys,  bounded  by 
precipitous  bluffs^  and  se^arat«d  by  sharp,  irregu- 
lar divides.  Isolated  knobs  and  buttes  are  numer- 
ous; the  crests  and  summits  are  from  30o  to  o(K) 
fet't  above  the  valley  bottoms.  The  streams  are 
rapid  and  broken  by  frequent  cataractr«.  All  opi»n 
out  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  a  trench  from  one  to  six 
miles  wide,  400  feet  deep  and  bounded  bv  steep 
bluffs. 

77*/  <  Vntml  Phi  in. — North  of  an  irregular  line  ex- 
tending in  a  general  direction  from  Richmond  to 
Terre  Haute,  and  south  of  the  westward  flowing 
jxjrtion  of  the  Wabash  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Attica, 
the  topography  is  that  of  an  almost  featureless 
drift  plain.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  morainic 
ridges,  hut  they  are  low  and  inconspicuous.  The 
traveler  may  ride  upon  the  railway  train  for  hours 
without  seeing  a  greater  elevation  than  a  hay  stack 
or  a  pile  of  saw  dust.  The  divides  are  Hat  and 
sometimes  swampy,  the  streams  umddy  and  slug- 
gish. The  valleys  begin  on  tlic  uplands,  as  scarcely 
j>erceptible  gr(K)ves  in  the  compact  boulder  clay, 
widen  much  more  rapidly  than  they  deepen,  and 
seldom  reach  down  to  the  rock  lloor. 

77//'  Xotihrrn  Phu'n. — Tlie  portion  of  the  drift 
l)liiin  north  of  the  Wabash  river  is  more  varied 
than  the  Central  Plain,  and  comprises  several 
rt'gions  which  differ  materially  in  rharacter.  A 
small  area  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
occupied  by  sand  ridges  and  dunes,  partly  due  to 
a  former  extension  of  the  lake  and  partly  to  present 
wind  action.  iSonie  of  the  drifting  dunes  are  more 
than  UK)  feet  high.  This  region  is  se])anited  by  a 
bflt  of  morainic  hills  from  the  fmsln  <,f  //##  Knnhi- 
hr,  which  contains  the  most  extensive  mai*shes 
and  prairies  in  the  state.  This  region  also  i? 
traversed  by  numerous  low  ridges  of  sand,  the 
origin  and  character  of  which  are  not  yet  well  un- 
derstood. Many  of  its  features  are  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  it 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  a  glacial  hike,  which 
Received  the  wash  from  the  high  moniines  to  the 
eastward.  Northeastern  Indiana  is  tin  vojinn  nf 
h'njh  moraimn,  and  has  a  strongly  marked  character 
of  its  own.  A  maaaive  ridge  of  drift,  twenty-five 
miles  wide,  100  miles  long,  up^  fv^vm  ^00-500  feet 
thick,  extends  from  StP^  '  r 

and  is  joined  by  se^ 


Northwest.  This  is  the  joint  moraine  of  the  Erie 
and  Saginaw  lobes  of  the  Laurentide  glacier. 
Much  of  its  surface  is  extremely  irregular,  pre- 
senting a  succession  of  n^unded  domes,  conical 
])eaks,  and  winding  riilgee,  with  hollows  of  cor- 
resiK>nding  .shape  between,  which  are  occupied  by 
innumerable  lakes  and  marshes ;  the  highest  points 
are  100-30 >  feet  above  the  level  intermorainic  in- 
tervals. A  large  proportion  of  the  material  is  sand 
and  gnivel.  A  small  ai'ea  in  eastern  Allen  county 
is  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  glacial  Maumee  I^ikc. 

Dkainaok. 

The  general  slope  of  Indiana  is  to  the  southwest, 
as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  Wabju«h  river 
and  its  tributaries,  which  drain  two-thirds  of  the 
state.  Of  the  remaining  third,  one-half  is  drained 
direct Iv  to  the  Ohio  and  one-half  to  I-iikes  Krie 
and  Michigan,  and  to  the  Mississippi  through  the 
Illinois. 

Thi  W'ntHish  Jiirrr  is  the  great  artery  of  Indiana, 
which  U  traverses  for  more  than  40(>  miles.  The 
fall  is  quite  uniformly  about  eighteen  inches  per 
mile.  Its  current  is  gentle  and  unbroken  by  no- 
table rapids  or  falls.  Its  valley  is  quite  varied  in 
character.  Above  Huntington  it  is  a  young  val- 
ley, without  bluffs,  terraces  or  Hood  plain.  Be- 
low Huntington,  it  once  carried  the  drainage  of 
the  upper  Maumee  basin,  and  is  nowhere  less 
than  a  mile  wide  as  far  down  as  Attica.  ]>elow 
that  |x^int  its  width  varies  from  two  to  six  miles. 
The  original  valley  has  been  largely  tilled  with 
drift,  which  the  present  river  has  been  unable  to 
clear  out.  It  winds  bi*tween  extensive  terraces 
of  gravel,  which  border  it  at  various  elevations, 
and  Hows  at  a  level  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  original  rock  floor.  Jielow  Terre  Haute, 
the  wide  fiood  plain,  ox-bow  bends  and  bayous 
give  it  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  upper  tributaries  as  far  down  as 
Lafayette  are  post-glacial  streams  in  drift  valleys, 
whose  courses  are  largely  determined  by  the  trend 
of  the  moraines.  Jielow  that  point  the  smaller 
tributaries  enter  the  river  through  picturesque 
sandstone  gorges.* 

Whiti  Iiini\,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Wabash 
and  rivaling  it  in  volume  of  discharge,  is  a  nmch 
more  varied  and  complex  stream.  The  larger  West 
i-'ork  rises  at  the  smnmit  level  of  the  state  in  Kan- 
dolph  county.     In  its  upiKir  course  it  is  nioraine- 

'iiitti  im  tht  H'li/i'M/f  Ilinr. — Tlii*«)Utlint-  f«»rT«»\vii«.liip  lii>ti- 
lin«'  Wi>rk  l"i»r  l^in".  7  i-alK'"!  f«irmi  i'»-;iy  nii  tin*  Wali:!")!  rivtr. 
ami  >«-v«rjil  thim-aiiii  I'-mi-Imt^  «liM'n\iTf«l  thai  \«'ry  liitli-  i> 
kiHiwi)  )i)>()ut  thv  Waltash.  and  lliat  littli.-  i«>4>  »<-att«T«;<l  ti'^  to 
>>o  unnvailabli-.  It  wonM  \h-  iiuicli  i.-a<it'r  l<»liarii  lh«' fai'tn 
alK)Ut  tlit>  Nili'.  iiaiiikriu  or  l>aMii)i<'.  Aiiymu-  w  Ijh  w  ill  nuikt' 
a«'an.'fiil  "tmly  oi  any  iiiirti«ni  «»i  thr  Wa'«a-h  anil  i-niiirniiitf 
A  reiHirt.  willi  niapfi,  v*  the  public  \*tv^^  will  ii)ak<-  a  viiiiiabk' 
'""Ulou  tu  gf4>>;ra|ihic  scimi-r. 
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guided,  like  tlie  upper  tributaries  of  the  Wabash, 
and  presents  the  same  characters  as  the  otiier 
streams  of  tlie  centnil  phiiii.  lu  Morgiin  county 
it  assumes  a  different  aspect,  and  thence  to  its 
niDUth  (lows  through  a  valley  from  one  to  three 
miles  wide,  100  to  3CK)  feet  deep,  bordered  by  wide 
bottoms.  Tlie  Eiust  Fork  rises  on  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  the  West,  but  reaches  its  destination  by  a 
more  tortuous  course.  Although  its  length  is  in- 
creased and  its  slope  decreased  by  its  numerous 
meanders,  it  is  still  a  swift  stream.  IJoth  forks  of 
White  river  suffered  many  (.fiaturbances  during 
the  glacial  period,  which  have  not  yet  been  studied 
in  detail,  but  arc  obvious  from  the  varying  charac- 
ter nf  their  vallevs  and  from  the  terraces  which 
border  theui  at  all  heights  up  to  .'W.K)  feet. 

Th'  Wliiti  iifittr  Rirrr,  takes  the  shortest  course  of 
all  from  the  summit  level  to  the  Ohio,  and  its 
average  fall  is  about  seven  feet  to  the  mile.  At 
Richmond  it  has  cut  a  narrow  gorge  into  the  soft 
shales  Km)  feet  deep.  In  strongest  contrast  with 
this  and  the  other  rivers  of  the  Ohio  sloix;  is  the 
K'lnh.ihr,  which  wiuds  through  wide  marshes 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  and  without 
definite  banks.  Its  basin,  however,  is  sufficiently 
elevated  to  render  good  drainage  possible  by  the 
Construction  of  the  requisite  ditches,  and  much 
has  alreadv  been  done  to  that  end. 

PlIVSIoCKArniC  FKATrKK?. 

.>hiny  important  land  fonns  are  wanting  in  Indi- 
ana. There  are  no  mountains,  no  vallevs  formed 
by  upheaval  or  subsidence,  no  volcanc^s  or  vol- 
canic rocks  except  foreign  fragments  brought  by 
the  ice-sheet,  no  features  due  to  disturbance  of 
the  earth  crust  except  the  rock  foundations  of 
the  state  itself. 

Phi'nu.  -As  already  indicated,  the  greater  part 
of  Indiana  is  a  plain  of  nccumnhttion;  the  surface 
of  a  sheet  ot  glacial  drift  which  varies  in  thickness 
from  a  few  feet  to  oiK)  or  more.  The  average  thick- 
ness is  more  than  100  feet.  It  consists  chieflv  of  a 
mass  of  clay  containing  more  or  less  gravel  or 
boulders— the  /'V/  or  boulder  clay  of  the  geologists. 
This  is  locally  varied  by  heaps,  ridges,  sheets  and 
pockets  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  is  overlain  by  a  peculiar  line  silt 
called  lot.^s.  The  boulder  clay  is  the  grist  of  the 
glacial  mill,  and  is  composed  of  a  very  intimate 
and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  native  and  foreign 
materials,  containing  fragments  of  almost  every 
known  mineral  and  rock.  The  large  fragments,  or 
boulders,  are  widely  distributed,  and  t>f  every 
size  up  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  nearly 
all  igneous  or  metamorphic  in  character  and  can 
be  traced  bick  to  their  origin  in  the  Canadian 
highlands  north  of  the  Great  I^ikes. 

The  driftlesfiareaisa7>/'»/N  of  tftyrtnhtion^  formed 


by  the  removal  of  the  original  rock  surface  to  an 
unknown  depth,  and  now  represented  by  the 
summits  of  the  Hat  and  even-topped  divides, 
ridges  and  hills. 

IliUa. — On  the  Northern  Plain  occur  numerous 
A <//.■<  of  acciimnlathm  forming  the  great  moral nic 
belts,  the  result  of  excessive  dumping  and  heaping 
up  of  drift  along  the  margins  and  between  the 
lobes  of  the  melting  ice-sheet.  The  most  impres- 
sive examples  are  found  in  Steuben,  I^i  (i  range, 
Noble  and  Kosciusko  counties,  where  they  attain 
a  height  of  200  feet  or  more,  and  a^e  as  steep  and 
sharp  as  the  materials  will  lie.  Their  peculiar 
forms  and  tumultuous  arrangement  give  a  striking 
and  picturesque  character  to  the  landscape. 

The  Ohio  Slope  is  studded  all  over  with  JiUU  of 
dfgrndailon — blocks  and  fragments  of  the  original 
plain  left  by  the  cutting  out  of  the  valleys  between 
them.  Some  are  broad  and  Hat-topped,  some  nar- 
row, crooked  and  level-crested,  some  sharp  or 
rounded,  isolated  knobs  or  buttes.  These  are  very 
conspicuous  in  the  counties  of  Greene,  Daviess,  Mar- 
tin, Crawford,  Orange,  Washington  and  .Jackson  but 
attain  their  greatest  development  in  Floyd,  Clarke, 
and  Scott  where  the  Silver  Hills  and  Guinea  Hills 
rise  to  4(X)  and  500  feet  above  the  valley  bottoms. 
In  Brown  county  the  knob  topography  attains  the 
highest  absolute  elevation  in  Weed  Patch  Hill, 
and  the  surrounding  region  is  so  rugged  as  to  have 
gained  the  title  of  the  "Switzerland  of  Indiana.'' 

In  BiMiton  county.  Mounts  Nebo  and  (!iilboa  are 
isolated  masses  of  rock  projecting  alxne  the  general 
level  of  the  plain,  and  are  probably  entitled  to  the 

name  of  iimntnhnn.'Lx. 

Mnrni)i,s, — In  addition  to  the  massive  and  nigged 
moraine  belts  alreadv  <lescribed,  there  are  manv 
morainic  ridges  of  gentle  sl«»x)e  and  smooth  profile, 
"like  dead  waves  ui)on  the  surface  of  the  m-ean," 
conspicuous  only  upon  the  map  by  their  infiuence 
upon  streams.  Those  which  extend  along  the 
right  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's,  up]X'r  Wabash, 
Salamonie,  Mississinewa,  and  upper  White  rivers 
are  typical  examples.  The  southernmost  moraine 
in  the  state,  which  enters  Vigo,  Vermillion  and 
Parke  counties  from  Illinois,  is  composed  largely 
of  a  series  of  broad,  low  mounds,  irregularly  dis- 
posed up<jn  the  plain.  In  this  connection  should 
be  mentioned  the  fonn  of  moraine  known  as  IftviUhr 
ht)Un — long,  narrow,  curving  strips  of  country 
thickly  covered  with  large  liouldcrs.  These  occur 
in  the  counties  of  Jasper,  Newton,  Benton,  War- 
ren, Tippecanoei  Boone,  Q^^^  '  •». 
Johnson,  Shelby,  Kuah,  Hi 
Whitley  and  Hantingti 

K*uiu:m  find  Etken- 
and  gravel  laid 
which  flowed 
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sheet.  Karnes  are  irregular  ridges  and  mounds, 
having  a  general  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  ice  movement,  and  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  massive  moraines.  Eskers,  or 
"serpent  kames,'*  are  long,  winding  ridges  of 
Hand  and  gravel,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  ice 
movement,  and  generally  extending  down  a  valley 
of  glacial  drainage.  They  mark  the  course  of 
streams  which  flowed  in  sub-glacial  tunnels.  The 
vallev  of  Turkev  creek,  in  southwestern  Noble 
county,  the  Erie-Wabash  channel  southwest  from 
Fort  Wayne,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  "CJollett 
Glacial  Kivef,*'  from  Delaware  and  Madison  to 
Decatur  and  Bartholomew  counties  present  nu- 
merous examples.  There  are  probably  many 
more  in  the  state  still  unreported. 

Closely  related  to  these  are  sand  and  gravtl 
$ircnin»^  plains  and  ovenrat^h  api-on^y  in  which 
the  material  is  spread  out  over  broader  area& 
Northern  Steuben,  northwestern  Whitley  and 
central  Bartholomew  counties  contain  good  exam- 
ples, a  few  out  of  a  probably  large  number  in  the 
stat«. 

Dinui*  ami  Bvoch  Iti'hjiA. — These  are  hills  and 
ridges  of  sand  or  gravel,  either  blown  up  by  the 
wind,  or  built  up  by  the  waves  along  the  shores  of 
lakes  now  withdrawn.  The  region  around  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Kankakee  basin,  and 
the  Maumee  I^ake  basin  eant  of  Fort  Wayne  afford 
lieKls  for  more  extensive  study  of  these  forms. 

Vnlltiju. — As  before  stated,  all  the  valleys  of  In- 
diana are  the  result  of  stream  erosion ;  most  of  them 
})y  tlie  streams  which  now  occupy  them.  I>uring 
the  glacial  i)eriod,  however,  the  streams  >:i»nerally 
carried  much  more  water  than  at  present. 

(itinjtn^  rnrints  and  cauijnnn,  are  deep,  narrow 
vallevH  with  precipitous  walls.  They  exist  in 
gnat  number  and  variety  throughout  the  C)hio 
Slope,  occurring  along  the  WJiite water,  White  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  all  their  tribut^iries.  The  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Wabash  in  Fountain  and  Parke 
counties  flow  through  very  beautiful  canyons  cut 
in  massive  sandstone,  often  with  overhanging 
walls  which,  at  "The  Shades  of  Death,"  reach  a 
heij^ht  of  250  feet. 

In  valleys  of  this  character  rapUh  and  falls  are 
very  numerous.  They  occur  upon  nearly  every 
fcitream  emptying  into  the  Ohio,  and  vary  in  height 
from  a  lew  feet  to  sixty  or  eighty.  Clifty  Falls  in 
.h'lterson  count v  and  Cataract  in  Owen  countv  are 
amonjj;  the  most  famous. 

All  the  streams  flowing  fn;m  the  glaciated  area, 
have  had  their  valleys  flooded  with  glacial  waters, 
and  choked  with  glacial  debris.  The  effectfl  of 
this  are  shown  bv  the  extensive  Urraren  of  sand 
and  ^^ravel  which  border  their  prest^nt  channels, 
and  mark  the  heights  at  which  they  were  once 
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able  to  deposit  sediment.  Between  these  terraces 
there  are  often  broad  "bottoms"  or  flood  plaiw 
which  furnish  the  best  com  lands  in  the  world. 

Glacial  Drainage  Chanrwls.^During  the  melting 
of  the  ice-sheet  the  waters  found  escape  by  nu- 
merous channels  which  are  not  now  occupied  by 
any  large  or  continuous  stream.  A  ver}'  notable 
one  is  the  Erie-AVabash  channel,  which  carried 
the  waters  of  the  glacial  Maumee  lake  from  Fort 
AVayne  into  the  Wabash  at  Huntington.  The 
largest  in  the  state  gathered  the  water  from  nu- 
merous channels  4n  Jay,  Grant,  Blackford,  Ran- 
dolph, Delaware,  Madison  and  Henry  counties 
into  one  great  stream,  which  flowed  southward 
through  Hancock,  Shelby,  Bartholomew,  Jen- 
nings, Jackson,  Scott  and  Clark  to  the  Ohio  at 
Jeffersonville.  In  its  middle  course  its  valley  is 
forty  miles  wide  and  400  feet  deep,  narrowing  to 
five  miles  near  its  mouth.  It  has  been  named  the 
"Collett  Glacial  River.'' 

i.//A>v«.— The  surface  of  the  Northern  Plain  is 
peppered  all  over  with  small  lakes  which  occupy 
irregular  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  drift, 
and  are  especially  chanicteristic  of  the  massive 
moraines.  The  whole  number  cannot  be  less  than 
1,000.  The  largest,  Turkey  Lake  in  Kosciusko 
county,  has  an  area  of  five  and  a  half  square 
miles. 

Marnhcn  ami  ^Sirainpi*, — These  exceed  the  lakes  in 
number  and  extent.  The  smaller  ones  are  the 
basins  of  former  lakes  which  have  been  filled  up 
with  sediment  and  vegetation.  The  largest,  are  in 
the  Kankakee  ba*»in,  and  are  the  remaining  vest- 
iges of  a  glacial  lake.  Everywhere  over  the  Cen- 
tral Plain  the  divides  are  too  flat  and  the  slopes 
too  gentle  for  good  drainage,  and  marshes  abound. 
These,  however,  have  been  largely  drained  by 
ditches. 

Sinkholes  and  <Vi»>x.— Extending  from  Harrison, 
Crawford  and  Clarke  counties  to  Putnam  is  a  belt 
of  limestone  whieh  is  honey-combed  by  under- 
ground streams  producing  a  great  variety  of  sink- 
holes, caves  and  "  lost  rivers."  The  sinkholes  are 
basin-like  depressions  ten  to  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
thirty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  an 
ojiening  at  the  center  which  leads  to  some  under- 
ground passage.  In  some  cases  a  stream  drops  < 
into  this  hole  out  of  sight  and  emerges  again  upon 
the  surface  many  miles  away.  If  the  opening  has 
become  clogged  the  basin  holds  a  i)ool  of  clear 
water.  Many  of  the  underground  passages  have 
been  wholly  or  partially  abandoned  by  the  streams 
which  made  them,  and  can  be  followed  great  dis- 
tances. Wyandotte  Cave  in  Crawford  county  has 
been  explored  a  distance  of  twenty-three  milea, 
and  rivals  in  extent  and  beauty  the  Mammoth 
Cave  (jf  Kentucky.     In  Harrison  county  the  rock 
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V,.  ••-r.  -'i'larr  n.  ]!■:-=  ::.  rir^^j  ind  j»  •>  to  -P  ••  f^rtrt  •i*rep. 

T;-*r  n.aj'  .-;;Owt  :hr  raiLfaii  and  n-ean  :•.-:!- j^ra- 
f^r^   :>r  >**..    'Arjich  waa  ver^   near'.y  a  n-rriiai 

fr -rx.  L''-  i:.  thr  n.-nh  i-.- :;;'-  in  ihe  south,  for  Ju!y 
ir*  ::.  7l"  to  77'-.  The  ah-r'^lite  i-xirem«r»  ••f  i<:m- 
;*:rit :.'«:  f  -r  r:,e  -tate  ai-d  ^ear  are  I«"j:V  ani  —22'. 
Tr.e  r»\.ri.r/er  of  day*  ir:  the  year  wl'Ai  averaae  terrj- 
jjerat'^r*:  i>:\'j-A  freezing  i-  niiiety  \n  the  nvrth  and 
twer.ty  ir.  the  gO':th.  The  changes  of  te^ir-peraiure 
are  frf  i  :eiit  except  in  ->;itiri.er.  when  a  i>.-rii.Fd  of 
two  •  r  three  montha  "f  "inif'-niJy  warn*,  clear 
weaih*-r  of'en  occir-.  The  mean  rainfall  is  quite 
variabl*:  from  vear  Vj  year,  range?  fr'ini  ihiny- 
five  in:h»f5  in  the  north  to  forty- five  in  the  s-iaith. 
and  i-  well  di.Ttr!b'ued  thrrjughoct  t!ie  vtrar  with 
a  ?-i;;:ht  •.•xc<.-«-i-  in  -pring.  The  average  annual 
snowini!  in  th'.-  north  is  forty  inches,  in  the  .-.-uili 
fift*en.  Th*-  pp-vailin;;  wind.?  ar»^  from  thv  sjouth- 
we-t.  and  the  avtrrage  wind  vel'xrity  seven  i"  nine 
Uiiles  i»*'r  i.'>'ir.  Thunderstonji."-  and  t'irnad«Xf= 
are  fre'ineni. 

C'»ntrarv  to  the  rtatements  made  in  manv  b-xtks, 
Indi:i:i;i  i.s  not  a  prairie  state.  An  area  er>tiniated 
to  '^•oii.prire  one-eij^hth  of  the  wh^^le  situated,  ex- 
cept :i  few  i««>lated  patches,  in  the  north wesT»rm 
part  IS  rnar.<^h  and  upland  pniirie.  The  i-eniainder 
of  the  state  was  originally  c<iven-d  by  a  heavy 
growth  «.•!  oak,  walnut,  be*-**;!!,  maple  and  oiht^r 
hardw'><;d  timber,  with  sycanjore  and  poplar  near 
tlie  -irc-ain?r,  and  a  little  pine  along  tin-  <  »hio  >lMpf. 
No  region  in  the  Tnited  .^tate.H  could  fihow  liner 
hliecimens,  or  a  gn*ater  nnmb«.*r  of  individnali;  and 
ftfi'-cie*  of  lonrM  trees  than  tlie  l<iwer  Wabasli  val- 
ley. The  hame  n'j:ion  is  j^aid  to  Ur  the  original 
habitat  of  the  bluegrast;  which  ha>  made  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  pastures  mj  lamMU.*-. 

Mint  nil.-  Ar;  .sliown  upou  the  map,  an  area  in 
the  fcoMth western  part  of  the  fttate,  compriiiing 
7/.M>>  .-quare  niilen,  i?*  nuderlain  by  numerous 
seam.s  of  bituminous  and  bl'X'k  coal,  which  is 
min<'d  to  the  extent  of  four  million  ttm?*  year- 
ly. Thf  natural  ga.«  field  in  the  Knai  Central 
jiart,  an  an-a  of  l',7»<m.)  -quaie  *niile.«,  furnishes  gas 
to  tlitr  value  of  ■:^l,7><N»,n(i()  annually,  which  is  used 
l»y  numeroMK  mannfacturer.-;  in  the  Held,  and  is 
pij><.*d  to  all  the  neighlx>ring  cities  and  to  Chicago. 
Indiana  is  second  only  to  Pennsylvania  a.'^  a  gas- 
producing  state.    On  the  northern  border  of  the 


Z'As  fe'i  :*  i  *r— ill  :-i  rich  and  gr^T-winz  retr:- 
Ic^iixi  lie'.d.  A  r.irr  w  '.-1:  -rxrendinz  fr>=-  Wasb- 
iLiton  to  I'--:r.a3.  :■  "r.ty  fimiiLe?  ihe  be«  i:r.-r- 
stOEr  ir.  t'r.e  worM  f.r  t^iild:::?  purp-:«5ies-  '7 lays 
asd  rhal--r?.  s-^::ac';e  :  r  brck  arid  lile  m&kir^. 
•  -xur  in  r.ear i y  r ver>-  c -"-u r.:  y.  La wre nee.  >Iar: : :; 
and  <>wen  e'.-ii::::^*  C':-r.ij:r.  deiy:-*:t5  of  kai:>lir:  •  i 
sui^oientlv  hizh  zr.ide  ::r  ;he  niariifaciiii^e-  ci  t^t 

m  MM 

p-.tier}-.  Flyd  and  Park-  o-jGr.iies  fomisL  a 
g'»i  quality  -if  gIi-*-?ar.d. 

J..      :•    ,j\ — A^i.-^'.iurr  hj^s  V-ren.   and  p'r»?:sa- 
blv  will  alwavs  r^rn.ain.  the  i  ur.'iati'ri  of  Indiana"* 
pr:»?pcrity.    The  glacial  drift  is  a  very  pr»:<iucr:ive 
and  j^irrmanvn:  Si-ii,  especial  ".yi-r  the  cereal  grains. 
The  !e  ve I  t  ract «  •  -f  b  •: 1 1 3e  r  da y   req  iii  re  u n  ie  r- 
d raining  to  vr-tair*  the  bcs:  results.     The  alluvial 
s«.'il5  of  tlie  "r^'ti. -xiis  and  terraces  a Ivng  the  larger 
stroaniS  cann.t  ce  surpassed  for  c-.-m  pr>l-i«i- n. 
The  bi-if!*.  kri'-t-s  a:;d  hiils  of  the  drift  less  arva 
along  the  *  *\A"  havt:  been  fi-und  favorable  for  I'le 
growing    of  applt.s.    j)tach»rs.    grapes    and    "iher 
fruits.    Thir  marshes  of  tht-  Nonhem  Plain,  when 
properly  drainol.  yield   large  crops  of  hay.  ojrn 
and  celery.    Alt h ■.•ugh  ani'-ng  the  st:ites  Indiana 
ranks  thirty-fourth  in  area,  she  was  in  1<>'*  seventh 
in  the  pnT^duction  i-i  cereals  and  i.-i   c«.«m,  and 
fourth  in  the  pro«i':cti'»n  --f  wheat. 

'^LTT!  EMENT     WI'    Vvri  I  All- 'N. 

.S.-ttIfment  fr"in  tlu-  Middle  and  ^^-uthern  states 
began  along  thv  <  »hii^  early  in  iht^  present  century 
and  fxtt-ndi'd  n^nhward.  K'»ny  years  later  a 
stream  of  New  Kngland  and  New  York  pe^'p:«r 
came  into  the  nortiiern  part.  The  t«»tal  pi>p:ila- 
tion  in  1>1H»  was  •_M!'2.4iU.  nf  which  only  eighteen 
l»er  cent,  livi-  in  cities,  and  k-ss  than  seven  |»er 
cent.  ar»_*  foreign-lKjrn — cliiftiy  <it-rmau.  The  map 
shows  h'»w  cloSf.*ly  the  distribution  of  pKipuIation 
r«.»rresp<jnd-  to  pnysical  mnditions.  the  areas  of 
ndatively  sjuirse  tK»piilation  including  1  most  of 
the  driftlf ss  area  and  t Ik-  rujr^ed  and  broken  region 
of  tliL*  «»hit»  slnjit*.  exLvpt  the  ro;»l  fields  and  best 
fruii-gro«  ing  region  :  J  the  prairies  and  marshes 
of  the  Kankakee  basin,  and  lo  the  roughest  por- 
tion of  the  high  moraine  in  the  northeast.  The 
intluence  of  Chicagi*  is  slH.>wn  in  the  northwest 
corner  by  the  presence  of  a  denser  poi>ulation  in  a 
reginn  phy^ically  unfavorable.  A  closer  analysis 
wi»uld  probably  ^how  an  area  of  excess  in  tiie  man- 
uiacturiug  districts  of  the  gas  field. 

I  thank  my  T>.»rd,  who  siifo  has  kept 

My  snul  and  body  while  I  slept. 

Now  keep  nie.  Lord,  thrungh  this  new  day. 

And  lead  me  in  thine  own  good  way: 

Tor  this  in  Jesus*  name  I  pray. 

—  77m'  (H 
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XATUBE  STUDY. 


The  Adi»eh'*^Tc)Nouk. 


One  o(  the  most  tnist- 
worthy  iind  niniii present 
aB»u  ranees  thnt  winter's 
reign  is  broken  is  tlie  mul- 
titude of  pied  ovate  lenfleta 
which  tliniet  forth  in  wood- 
Innds.  eoinelimeii  even 
piercing  tiirougli  tht  dend 
leaves  thut  EO  recently 
nerved  them  as  stflrm- 
clunka,  in  tlieir  eu^rnet^s 
ii)  seek  the  tiglit.  Tlie  po- 
tency of  a  few  warm  sunny 
days  in  evolving'  leaf  and 
■lower  from  tlie  niidiit  uf  tip- 
pare  lit  lifelessneKS  savors 
scarcely  less  of  njagic  than 
that  nMribiitcd  to  the  hean- 
sialk,  fuiiioue  in  juvenile 
clasaice. 

In  reality,  liowever,  tlie 
sudden  spontaueoua  out- 
burst is  but  the  culmination 
of  a  work  thnt  has  lieen  fur 


:e  of  which 
<if  itssiiliterranean  nature. 

lOlalxmilii  prcjia ration,  eun^,  and  precision  are 
cliuracieristiu  elements  of  nature's  handiwork. 
Very  liiile  if  any  nf  it  is  done  hastily.  It  laketi 
but  A  sliditliineof  ><unshine  tocall  forth  tlie  pussy- 
willows by  the  bniukside;  bui  add  to  this  the 
t-liLbiirnlf-  prt'parjition  of  last  year,  tliat  everything 
mi^lit  be  in  readiness  for  the  eventful  time.  In  less 
lliaii  a  week  a  whole  fnrc-sl  may  be  eloilied  in  liv- 
ing green  ;  bwt  tlie  work  of  autumn  was  not  reck- 
oned complete  until  each  le^if  that  now  Ihitters  in 
■  he  lin-eze  wan  formed  in  niiniature  and  tinugly 
encased  in  a  storni-proiif  covering.  And  liad  we 
ili'lved  lieep  in  tlie  soil  on  some  Soveinlx-r day,  we 
Hlioiild  have  found  the  saiicy  addei's-tongucH 
wiiidi  now  beset  our  iwiliway  wjueezed,  leaf  and 
blKfr'^om.  into  the  gloomy  and  contracted  ai>art- 
iiieiil  of  a  small  brownish' bulb. 

Morphologically,  the  hitter  is  not  a  root  but  a 
subterranean  stem,  the  scales  being  inoditied  leaves 
which  serve  as  a  Htore-Iiou^  for  the  plant's  food. 
The  true  roots  are  fibrous  and  issnc  from  its  base. 
the  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  are  found  varies 
largely  witb  thdr  iIm,— corresponding  nearly  to 
the  heir*  ~  "  Quefltion  of  how  the 

taat  'cptb,  has  been 
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.  have  been  found  by  Frederick  II.  Blodj^'tt,  who 

■  records  his  ol>servation8  in  the  Bi-tmiiiiil  U":-lli:* 

■  He  found  tliat  in  spring  the  bulbs  send  out  riin- 
I  ners  terminatiiif;  in  bulb-like  thickenings.     "  The 

runners  start  from  tlie  bottom  of  (he  bulb,  but 
vary  both  in  length  and  direction  of  growth,  bein;; 

!  from  two  to  nine  inches  long,  and  ranging  from 
I>erpendlcular  to  nearly,  or  quite.  horizonMl,  As 
tlic  supply  of  nourishment  in  the  pari'ut  bulb  i» 
exhausted,  (he  tip  of  tlie  runner  thickens  into  a 
secondary  bulb,  whicli  sends  out  rootleta  from  the 
upiwr  part  and  tlien  the  runner  is  absorbed,  lesiv- 
ing,  in  the  cases  examined,  notliing  but »  dry  and 

;  empty  husk  of  the  parent  bulb  and  nmncr.  These 
secondary  bulbs  later  in  the  season  lose  thi'ir  llesby 

i   rootlets  from  the  upper  part  of  the  biilh  and  send 

I  out  the  fibrous  one.«  from  the  base."  Thus,  the 
young  Ijulb  starts  anew  in  a  new  location,  which 

j  may  be  quite  a  little  fartlier  from  the  surfaci-  than 
tliLit  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  notable  that  a 
maximum    deptli    is   reached  at   maturity,   after 

:  which  the  parent  bulb  never  sends  out  nmners 

'  but  contents  itself  with  offsliiHJis  at  its  side. 


Its  a 
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in  the  sei'dling,  and  never  until  a  liower  stem  is 
ready  to  emerge  does  the  adder's- tongue  indulge 
in  tile  luxury  of  a  pair  of  leaves.  They  are  borne 
opposite,  parallel- veined  and  of  equal  tengtii, 
though  one  is  nearly  twice  as  wide  asiheotlier. 
Very  liandsome  tliey  are  in  their  shiny  coat  of  given 
and  hniwii,  the  effect  of  which  is  lieighlened  by 
OL'c:isional  touches  of  purple  or  silver.  Gut  alas  '. 
Tlie  royal  livery  lacks  penuaiieiicy;  the  hut  nm 
soon  caiit^s  the  bright  colors  to  grow  dim;  before 
itu  Continued  rays  llie  piy  hues  vanisli  into  a  dull 
green,  I'aried  only  by  blotclies  stil!  more  faded: 
and  ere  the  fruit  has  fully  matured  the  I'lliage 
turns  yellow,  droops,  and  s<">ii  withers  away  leav- 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  ,-<ll.n.  fioorr, 
possesshig  the  c ha raeteri sties  of  being  symmetrical, 
regtilai-,  and  complete,  and  nearly  fi'ei-  from  the 
cohesions  anQ  adiieiiions  which  s<>melinH'S  obscure 
the  general  plan  by  their  complications. 

\  Ilower  is  but  a  modifii-d  branch  ;  and  in  lUy- 
ihi-m'im  Aimr'n-iv'iiii,  tlie  fciiecles  under  consider- 
ation, are  five  whorls  of  altereil  leaves,  arranged 
in  threes.  The  outer  triplet  are  known  iis  »i«il', 
and  are  yellow  williin  but  strongly  marked  with 
reddish  brown  on  (he  Ijaek;  they  are  the  only 
members  visible  in  the  bud.  The  seci)nd  row,  the 
1,-l-h,  are  slightly  wider,  of  a  bright  yellow  color 
i<ave  (or  the  midrib  and  itrddisb  dots  mure  nr  \t:te 
frequent  at  tiasi-,  and  have  a  nectariferous  central 
groove  and  auriclcd  baee.  These  two  wliorls  con- 
stitute   the   i---i'tiM.     Whh   the   next  two   rows 
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comes  an  illustration  of  adnation,  eac^i  stamen  be- 
ing .slightly  att-ached  at  its  base  to  the  corre8|)ond- 
ing  division  of  the  perianth.  The  anthers  are  usu- 
ally brown  though  yellow  ones  are  not  uncommon  ; 
the  cause  and  consequences  of  this  variation  have 
not  thus  far  bi^n  explained.  The  solitary  style  is 
an  instJince  of  cohesion  rather  than  a  direct  devia- 
tion from  the  ternary  plan ;  for  the  three-cham- 
beri'd  ovary  and  corresponding  ridges  on  tlie  club- 
shaped  stigma  clearly  betray  its  three-fold  na- 
ture. In  some  individual  blossoms  the  pistil  ex- 
ceeds the  stamens  in  length ;  in  others"  it  is 
shorter.  Thus,  the  principle  of  dimorphism,  so 
*  prominent  in  the  partridge-berry  and  trailing  ar- 
butus, is  also  resorted  to  here  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing: cross-fertilization. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  why  the  generic 
name,  Eriithron'mm  f  It  is  from  a  Greek  word  for 
red — according  to  Wood,  "the  color  of  some  si>e- 
cies."  The  reddish  tints  often  shown  on  both 
riower  and  stem  render  it  not  wholly  inappropri- 
ate to  our  own  K.  Amt-rleaimm. 

More  just  is  the  criticism  up<3n  the  popular 
names,  " adder' s-tongue "  and  "dog's  tooth  vio- 
K't.''  "  If  the  markings  of  its  leaves  resemble  the 
skin  of  an  adder,"  says  Mrs.  Dana  in  ILur  Ut  Kmnr 
fin  Wihl  Flnin'i'Ky  **AVhy  name  it  after  its  tongue? 
And  there  is  equally  little  reason  for  calling  a  lily 
a  vi(^let.  Mr.  Burroughs  has  suggested  two  pretty 
and  significant  names,  '  fawn  lily,'  he  thinks 
would  be  appropriate  because  a  fawn  is  also  mot- 
tled, and  because  the  two  leaves  stand  up  with 
the  alert,  startled  look  of  a  fawn's  ears.  The 
spt'ckled  foliage  and  perhaps  its  flowering  season 
an?  indicated  bv  the  title  *  trout  lilv,'  which  has  a 
spring-like  tlavor  not  without  chann." 

It  frequents  moist  woods  and  thickets,  with  a 
range  extended  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ontario  and 
^liniiesota  ;  south  to  Florida,  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, "reaching  in  Virginia,"  says  I>r.  N.  L.  Britton, 
"a  height  of  o,.'XX)  feet." 

('onipaixj  the  two  common  species  of  Eri/thron- 
iiini,  K.  Amrriotnum  and  E.  nlhidmn^  noting  point** 
of  similarity-  of  difference.  Com^mre  with  other 
nicnihers  of  the  lilv  faniilv.  How  does  attach- 
ment  of  anther  to  filament  differ  from  that  of  true 
lily?  Is  the  ixjrianth  of  practical  utility?  ( Proba- 
ble inlluence  upon  insects.     Po.sition  during  min.) 

Bp>SIE  L.    TlTNAM. 
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search  for  the  eternal  truth  through  rocks  and 
soils  and  winds  and  clouds  and  streams  aiid  or- 
ganisms and  bones  and  cells  and  the  forces  that 
make  things  move  and  grow  and  die,  and  not 
I  through  books  and  talks  and  pictures. 

>'o  inytiis  are  found  in  nature.  Tliere,  if  we 
can  find  find  it,  is  the  pure,  unvarnished  truth. 
To  institute  a  search  after  this  truth  is  the  pur- 
pose of  nature  study. 


Vakt  Onk. 

Nature  study  properly  pursued  is  bound  to 
work  a  n 'volution  in  general  education.  It  is  a 
^tudv  of  tilings  and  not  a  studv  of  bo<.^ks.     It  is  a 
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!  AVjiat  Are  the  AnvANTAOEs  of  Nature  Study 

Incident-ally  it  cultivates  the  power  of  observa- 
tion, gratifies  the  child's  curiosity,  makes  friends 
of  the  child  and  the  teacher,  and  improves  the 
child's  language.  Directly  it  makes  geography 
and  physiology  less  of  book  studies,  and  gives  U£ 
real  knowledge  about  nature. 

By  obsers-ation  we  mean  scientific  observation ; 
i.  e.,  repeated  observations  on  the  same  thing  or 
related  things.  We  must  become  acquainted  with 
the  weather  by  rei>eated  and  regular  obser\*ations 
before  we  are  able  to  make  a  reasonable  guess 
about  the  weather  of  to-morrow.  AVe  must  watch 
birds  for  a  whole  year,  or  for  several  years,  if  we 
learn  anything  of  the  migration  of  birds  from  ob- 
8er>'ation. 

We  must  see  the  little  cateri)illar  come  out  of 
the  egg,*  then  eat  and  grow  and  moult,  and  eat 
and  grow  and  moult,  and  eat  and  grow  and  moult, 
and  change  to  a  pupa,  and  then  see  the  batterfly 
come  out  of  the  pupa  case,  before  we  can  say  that 
we  have  learned  by  obser\'ation  what  is  meant  by 
the  different  stiiges  in  the  life  history  of  the  but- 
ter fl  v. 

Bv  scientific  observation  we  learn  to  look  at  a 
thing  in  such  a  way  as  to  see  what  there  is  to  see  ; 
to  see  the  cause  in  the  effect ;  to  see  the  general  in 
the  particular ;  to  see  the  simple  in  the  complex ; 
to  see  the  structure  beneath  the  surface  ;  to  see,  in 
the  growing  organism,  its  antecedent  and  subse- 
quent stages. 

By  observation  all  the  senses  have  a  chance  to 
inform  the  mind.  We  can  distinguish  birds  by 
their  songs.  We  can  distinguish  a  quartz  pebble 
from  a  limestone  iHjbble  by  the  touch.  The 
harder  and  more  compact  is  the  smoother.  Fre- 
quently, the  lower  s(mses  are  accessory  to,  the 
higher.  When  we  study  nature  indirectly,  i.  e., 
through  books  and  the  teacher,  the  lower  senses 
play  only  in  tiie  imagination ;  and  the  higher 
sensi^s  convey  only  the  written  and  spoken  words, 
that  represent  the  real  thing,  and  stand  between 
the  real  thing  and  the  mind.  Lustre,  hardness, 
and  how  the  rock  feels  enable  as  to  know  talc 
Lustre,  hardness,  and  the  odor  of  the  moiBtened 
rock  help  us  to  tell  serpentine.  The  more  sub- 
jective sensations  seem   nean^r  to  the  aoul  and 
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make  more  enduring  impressions.    Give  the  child 
a  cliance  to  exercise  them,  in  an  educational  way. 

Nature-study  gratifies  the  child's  curiosity.  He 
is  anxious  to  know  something  about  flowers  and 
birds  and  rocks.  Children  love  nature  more  than 
do  grown  people.  Too  many  of  us  have  had  this 
love  educated  out  of  us.  All  of  us,  when  children, 
loaded  our  pockets  with  shells,  pretty  pebbles,  and 
fos^sils;  chased  butterflies  and  climbed  trees  to 
peep  into  birds*  neBt-£>.  AVe  admired  the  colors  in 
the  sky  and  wondered  what  the  clouds  were  made 
of.  We  stole  noiselessly  to  the  pond  to  see  the 
bird  that  was  whistling  so  lustily,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  bird  was  a  frog.  We  learned 
how  the  crawfish  cares  for  its  eggs  and  young.  We 
learned  that  the  mud  wasp  puts  spiders  into  its 
mud  nest.  We  learned  that  ants  associate  with 
plant  lice.  And  we  learned  a  thousand  other 
things,  but  all  of  little  value,  because  isolated.  We 
needed  a  little  direction  in  order  to  catch  the  cause 
or  purpose  or  distinguishing  characteristics.  We 
lost  interest  and  never  became  able  to  read  the 
scraps  of  earth  history  recorded  in  the  smooth 
pebble,  or  the  slmrp  sand,  or  the  variegated  con- 
glomerate, or  the  laminated  rock,  or  the  sliell 
limestone. 

Now  as  teachers  we  propose  to  come  down  from 
the  scholastic  throne  of  the  historical  schoolmas- 
ter and  meet  the  children  on  their  own  jn'ound, 
and  help  them  in  a  study  in  which  they  are  already 
enj^aged.  ( io  into  any  school  and  announce  that 
you  will  begin  the  study  of  rot-ks  to-morrow,  and 
that  you  will  begin  with  pebbles.  Some  of  the 
children,  you  will  find,  have  been  studying  rocks 
and  have  made  interesting  collections.  Some  have 
them  classified,  in  a  way, — quartz  pebbles  in  one 
box  they  call  these  "  luck-stones,*' — coral  x>ebble8 
in  another  box,  thev  mav  call  these  "mad-stones.*' 
Perhaps  they  have  been  correlating  their  nature- 
studv  with  myths.  Anvhow,  thev  feel  that  there 
is  much  to  learn  about  rocks,  if  thev  knew  how  to 
get  at  it.  Von  now  join  them  and  help  them  to 
distinguish  hardnes.<!i,  lustre,  and  smoothness,  and 
t^)  detect  any  trace  of  organic  structure  as  of  corals 
and  shells.  You  are  the  very  person  that  these 
children  have  been  wanting.  You  have  come  to 
them  in  their  **  nature  studv,**  and  thev  will  come 
to  you  in  your  arithmetic  and  grannnar  and  his- 
tory. When  Saturday  morning  comes  there  will 
be  a  crowd  of  children  at  your  gjue  wanting  to  go 
with  you  to  hunt  rocks. 

Y'ou  can  not  drive  a  bov,  but  he  can  drive  him- 
self ;  and  he  will  do  it,  if  he  is  interested  in  the 
operation— if  he  is  working  in  the  line  of  hiscuri- 
or^ity.    One  ta  whom  the  school-house  has  been 
prison,  now  delights  to  make  reports  on  the  V 
that  he  has  seen  and  to  bring  the  bones  and 
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that  he  has  found.  He  and  the  teacher  are  now 
friends.  He  has  found  a  bond  bc^tween  the  woods 
and  the  school-house.  Have  we  anv  bovs  like  the 
youn^st  Bonivaid?  The  *'  Prisoner  of  Chillon" 
savs : 

"  My  brotliLT's  smil  was  of  that  inoiiM 
Which  in  a  pnlnce  hud  prown  <*()1<1. 
IlH'l  lli^  fnM»  hroalliiii^  Ikhmi  donifil 
Tlic  ranfft'  of  tin*  steep  inouiitaln  hidt*.'' 

I  have  seen  such.  One  boy  showed  by  hig  face 
and  every  action  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
anything  in  the  school.  He  was  stubborn  and 
sullen.  On  the  introduction  of  bird  study,  he  took 
hold  of  the  work  with  intense  interest,  and  soon 
took  rank  with  the  best  in  the  room  in  other 
studies.  Another,  who  stayed  out  of  school  when- 
ever he  pleased,  proved  a  good  collector  of  l)oneB 
and  teeth,  and  became  one  of  the  most  punctual 
in  attendance.  Nature  study  makes  friends  of  the 
child  and  teacher,  in  many  cases,  where  every- 
thing else  fails.  This  friendship  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  moral  growth  through  the  influence  of  the 
school. 

Xature  study  improves  the  child's  language  in 
a  wav  that  text-books  and  literature  can  not  do. 
If  he  talks  and  writes  about  tilings  that  he  has 
read,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  think  in  his  own  words. 
If  he  talks  and  writes  about  things  that  he  has  ob- 
ser^'ed,  he  is  compelled  to  draw  from  his  own  vo- 
cabulary. If  he  has  been  doing  good  work  in 
nature  studv  he  is  anxious  to  deHcril)e  things 
that  he  has  observed,  and  about  which  he  has  a 
curiosity  to  know  8i»metliing  more;  e.  g.,  lam 
calling  in  my  school  for  bird  reports.  One  boy 
says,  '*I  think  I  saw  the  little  brown  creejKir 
this  morning."  What  kind  of  looking  bird  was 
it,  and  how  did  it  act  ?  He  says,  *'  It  was  a  little 
bird,  about  as  large  as  a  chipping-si>arrow.  It  was 
brown  above  and  white  below.  It  went  creeping 
up  the  side  of  a  tree,  and  then  flew  down  to  the 
root  of  another  tree  and  began  to  creep  up  that 
tree,  too.''  You  are  right ;  your  bird  was  the 
little  brown  creitper.  Another  boy  rises  and, 
taking  a  notebook  from  his  jxicket,  says,  ''I  saw  a 
bird.  Saturday,  and  didn't  know  what  kind  it  was. 
I  Keferringto  his  book  i.  It  was  black  on  the  back, 
had  a  black  head,  had  red  on  the  sides  and  some 
white  on  the  tail.  I  think  the  under  part  was 
white.  It  was  nearly  as  big  as  a  robbin.  I  Siiw 
three, — <»ne  was  in  a  brush  pile,  the  otlu-r^*  were 
on  the  ground  in  the  bushes,  scratching  among  the 
leaves.  I  got  close  to  them."  Your  bird  was  the 
chewink.     It  likes  the  bushes,  briars  and  brush 

the  school ;  i.  e.,  fnllow  the 

^  has  been  praised  and 

'or  a  written  descrip- 
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tion.  The  work  is  forced  and  unnatural  and  the 
school  gains  little  or  nothing  from  the  exercise. 
The  description  of  tlie  bird,  an  actual  case  as  given 
above,  was  written  in  the  woods  and  occasioned 
by  the  boyV  desire  to  know  what  kind  of  a  bird 
he  saw.  There  was  nothing  forced  in  this  descrip- 
tion. There  was  real  thought  and  a  desire  to  ex- 
press it,  so  as  to  be  understood. 

The  advantages  of  Nature  Study  in  geography 
may  be  ilhistrated  by  a  few  examples.  If  we 
watch  the  development  of  tj.o  mulberry  from  the 
Howers,  we  see  that  the  so-called  berry  is  a  cluster 
of  little  fruits,  and  that  each  little  fruit  was  made 
by  a  little  flower.  An  elongated  close  cluster  of 
tlowers  made  an  elongated  close  cluster  of  fruits. 
The  little  fruits  are  attached  to  the  central  pulpy 
axis,  or  elongate*  I  receptacle.  The  whole  is  in 
common  language  called  the  fruit.  I^et  us  study, 
in  the  .same  way,  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  com- 
mon hedge  plant,  or  osage-orange.  The  cluster 
of  flowers  is  a  ball  and  the  resulting  fruit  is  a  ball. 
Each  little  flower  made  a  little  fruit.  These  little 
fruits,  shaped  something  like  shoepegs,  are  com- 
pactly crowded  upon  a  central  globular  receptacle. 
The  whole  makes  the  so-called  fruit.  The  hedge 
plant  l^longs  to  the  mulberry  family.  The  mul- 
l>erry  and  hedge-apple  are  fruitfl  essentially  alike. 
Now  t«>  the  purpose  :  the  breadfruit  of  the  tropics 
belongs  to  the  mulberry  family.  Ttirn,  in  jhe  En- 
cycloi)edia  J^ritannica,  tn  the  article  on  Hotany  and 
see  the  fine  plate  of  the  brea<lfruit  tix?e.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  osage-orange 
is  very  striking.  In  the  same  work  turn  to  the 
article  on  breadfruit  and  read  :  *'  Flowers  in  a 
dense  head,  which  bv  consolidation  of  their  flesh v 
carpels  and  receptacles  form  the  fruit.  The  iruit 
is  globular  in  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  melon, 
with  a  tuberculaled  or  i  in  some  varieties)  nearly 
smooth  surface."  The  only  real  difference  be- 
tween the  breadfruit  and  the  fruit  of  the  osage- 
oranjjre  is,  one  is  edible  and  the  other  is  not. 

Ilow  shall  we  teach  the  circulation  of  water 
fix>ni  the  ocean  int(^  the  air,  over  the  continents, 
down  as  rain  or  snow,  and  in  the  rivers  back  into 
the  ocean  again?  Shall  we  do  it  by  a  little  story, 
or  poejii,  about  the  little  drops  of  water  journey- 
ing in  a  carriage  of  cloud,  until  the  carriage  breaks 
and  all  come  tumbling  down?  No.  l^et  us  g«) 
straight  at  it.  Siudy  water,  its  forms  and  changes, 
until  we  get  some  real  knowledge  of  these  things, 
if  it  takes  two  or  three  vears.     And  observe  the 

• 

changing  conditions  of  atmosphere,  as  to  moisture, 
temperature  and  directi<»n  of  wind,  with  their  re- 
lations to  rain  fall.  What  are  we  n'adv  to  <lo 
now?  Well,  we  aR*  able,  almost,  to  see  this  cir- 
culati<»n.  Here  are  the  weather  notes  for  Thanks- 
giving week: 
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Monday,  Nov.  23,     8  a.  m.  Wind  S.    Cloudy. 

8  p.  M.  "  " 

Tuesday,  Nov.  24,     8  a.  m.  '*  **  " 

8  p.  M.  **  S.  E. 

Wednesday  Nov.  25,  8  a.  m.  "  S. 

8  p.  M.  "  S.  E.     •• 

Thursday,  Nov.  26,   8  a.  m.  **  S. 

8  p.  M.  "  '* 

Friday,  Nov.  27,        8  a.  m.  ''  S.  W.   ** 

8  p.  M.  "  W.     Raining. 

We  had  four  days,— Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  with  a  continuous  S.  to  S.  E.  wind, 
and  cloud V  weather  with  little  or  no  rain.  We  could 
feel  that  the  air  was  damp  and  we  could  reason 
that  the  moisture  was  coming  from  the  Gulf  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  Atlantic.    But  w^here  was  all 
this  moisture  going?    We  had  clouds,  but  they 
did  not  grow  thick  enough  to  rain  until  Friday 
night.     Most  of  this  moisture  must   have  been 
carried    far   beyond    our   region.     On  Saturday 
morning  we  sec  in  the  Irnllonaj>itflA  Janritaf  that  a 
great  blizzard  has  been  raging  in  the  Northwest^ 
ern  States.    Here  are  some  of  the  telegrams  dated, 
Friday,  Nov.  27: 

"Red  T>ake  Falls,  ^linn.— Worst  blizzard  this 
section  ever  saw.'' 

**  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — Heavy  storm  still  ra- 
ging." 

**Moorhead,  Minn. — Raging  blizzard  since  yes- 
terday morning.  Streets  blocked.  No  trains,  and 
business  at  a  stand  still." 

"Fargo,  N.  1). — The  storm  still  continues  with 
even  greater  int<*nsity  *  *  *  The  snow  drifts 
in  the  streets  here  are  ten  feet  high.  It  is  the 
worst  storm  for  years." 

"Langdon,  N.  T>. — The  worst  blizzard  ever 
known  in  this  countrv  raged  vcsterdavandto-dav. 
The  snow  is  piled  in  drifts  as  high  as  the  bourses." 

"Williston,  S.  I). — It  has  snowed  incessantly 
since  Tuesday  evening." 

It  may  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  for  us  to  suppose 
that  the  very  moisture  that  we  felt  in  our  faces 
came  down  in  .Minnesota  and  the  Oakotahs  as 
snow.  It  pays  to  liave  the  school  always  keep  up 
their  weather  notes  in  order  U)  be  ready  for  the 
opportunity  of  sucira  lesson. 

In  the  State  r>oard](iu^*stions  for  September  we 
find  this  one : 

•*  Why  should  the  tendency  of  j  migration  in  the 
United  States  be  northwestwardly?"  Answering 
from  tlie  standiK>int  of  weather  study,  we  would 
say:  Migration  takes  the  back  track  of  eddying 
storms,  in  order  to  kee]>  in  a  moist  climate. 

W.  P.  Shannoh. 

(iisKKN-T.rno,  Ini». 
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Xature  Study  for  the  Spring  Months. 


(rontiiuuMl  from  April  Number.) 

Before  continuing  the  outline  of  the  study  of 
tlie  bean,  an  example  of  what  has  been  done  by 
children  in  the  previous  study  may  be  suggestive. 
The  following  is  a  reproduction  made  in  the  fourth 
grade.  The  children  were  guided  by  questions  in 
making  the  reproduction,  but  each  statement  was 
written  on  the  board  in  exactly  the  words  which 
they  gave : 

The  Bean  Seed. 

The  bean  grows  in  our  gardens.  The  plant  is 
about  a  foot  high,  and  the  beans  grow  in  pods 
upon  it.  We  use  the  beans  for  food  because  they 
contain  ?o  much  nourishment.  If  we  plant  the 
bean  6<eed  it  will  make  a  new  plant. 

My  bean  is  about  one-half  inch  long  and  one- 
fourth  inch  thick.    It  is  shaped  like  Figure  1. 

It  is  white,  shiny,  hard  and  smooth.  On  one 
side  is  a  scar  where  it  was  attached  to  the  pod. 

The  bean  has  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  the. 
skin  or  seed-coat.  It  is  soft,  smooth,  thin,  tough, 
white  and  translucent.  It  protects  the  parts  in- 
side and  keeps  them  together.  Being  tough  helps 
it  U^  do  this.  The  sc^cond  part  of  the  bean  is  the 
seed-leaves  or  cotvledons.    There  are  two  cotyle- 

FIjr.  1.         Fig.  2.       FiK.  :^  Fig.  4.  Fig.  .'>. 

dons.  Kach  one  is  Hat  on  one  side  and  curved  on 
the  other.  They  are  smooth,  hard  and  yellowish 
white.  We  use  them  for  food  because  they  con- 
tain so  nuich  nouri.'^hment.  Tlie  third  part  of  the 
bean  is  the  new  plant  or  embryo.  It  has  two 
parts — a  long,  slender,  round,  white  part,  and 
two  little  leaves.  The  little  plant  looks  weak  and 
tender,  and  needs  good  care.  The  cotyledons  pro- 
tect it  and  tal^e  care  of  it.  They  can  do  this  well 
because  they  are  thick  and  strong. 

The  next  is?  an  example  of  a  free  reproduction 
made  by  a  child  in  the  fifth  grade,  from  topics 
written  on  the  board. 

Tin:  Hkan  Seed. 

Tlie  l)ean  seeds  grow  in  pods  on  plants.  The 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  The  bean 
is  used  for  food,  medicine,  and  to  produce  new 
j>laiits.  The  size  of  my  bean  is  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  shape  of  the  bean  is  like  Figure  2. 

Its  color  is  white.  The  bean  is  hard,  smooth, 
and  shiny.  The  scar  on  the  bean  is  caused  by  the 
stem  by  which  the  lx*an  was  fastened  to  the  pod. 

The  lirsL  part  of  the  lx»an  is  the  skin  or  seed- 
coiit.     The  skin  of  the  bean  seed  is  smooth,  thin. 


tough,  white,  translucent  and  soft.  The  skin  or 
seed-coat  holds  the  parts  of  the  bean  seed  together, 
its  toughness  helps  it  to  do  this  well.  There  are 
two  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons.  They  are  round  on 
one  side  and  flat  on  the  other.  The  color  of  the 
seed-leaves  is  white.  They  are  smooth,  hard  and 
shiny.  The  uses  of  the  seed-leaves  are  for  food, 
and  to  protect  the  small  plant  between  them. 
The  little  plant  or  embryo  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part  is  composed  of  two  small  leaves,  the 
second  part  is  smooth,  slender,  white  and  round. 
The  cotyledons  nourish  and  protect  the  embryo. 
See  Figure  3. 

In  this  connection  the  children  enjoyed  very 
much  a  poem  by  Kate  L.  Brown: 

lu  the  heart  of  u  seed, 

lUiried  deep,  so  deep, 
A  dear  little  plant 

Lay  fast  asleej). 

"  Wake  I"  said  the  sunshine 

And  creep  to  the  light, 
'•  Wake!  "  said  the  voice 

Of  the  raindrops  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard 

And  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful 

Outside  world  might  l»e. 

At  this  point  in  the  work,  a  comparison  may  be 
made  between  the  pea  and  the  bean,  involving  the 
topics  as  far  as  already  studied  in  the  work  with 
the  bean.  The  wise  teacher  will  also  look  ahead 
in  this  nature  study,  and  plan  to  use  all  the  steps 
l^elonging  to  the  work  of  instruction  as  indicated 
in  the  pedagogy  of  Ilerbart,  absorption,  compari- 
son or  association,  system  and  application.  The 
study  of  the  lx»an  family  offers  the  lK»st  of  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  this,  and  conducted  in  such  a 
way  will  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a  net- 
work of  related  concept^*^  which  can  be  used  at  any 
time,  a  tendency  toward  classification  and  general- 
ization, and  a  b(itter  understanding  of  the  abstract. 
The  first  step,  absorption,  including  analysis  and 
synthesis,  is  used  in  th(^  study  of  the  bean  it^?elf, 
taking  it  through  its  entire  development,  then 
comparison  of  the  pea  and  any  other  similar  six?ci- 
men  the  teacher  mav  desire  to  use  mav  follow. 
System  would  consist  in  formulating  abstractly 
the  common  characteristics  found  by  the  c(mipari- 
son,  and  in  a  conclusion  that  plants  possessing  the 
essential  common  chamcteristics  belong  in  the 
same  class.  Application  may  be  brought  in  by 
giving  the  child  some  new  specimens,  perhaps 
one  or  two  which  belong  to  the  same  family  he 
has  been  studying  and  one  which  does  not,  and 
letting  him  study  them  for  himself  in  the  light  of 
what  he  has  learned  and  make  his  own  classifica- 
tion. 

In  comparing  the  pea  seed  with  the  bean  seed, 
the  matter  developed  may  be  something  like  this  : 
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»         ..  »■•.,..     .    r         •  ■    .'l      «•  ri -i^*  ••  rt-      '.  »     »•      /'^.''ii    ■.'"■■.  I'.'' 

]'■:".:. 'J  i':.*:  ].-•  ::.j  j/ar.t  ir.r  a  '.■■".■i'-.T*:'J  r'.-d  ii'i'iiiJ 
:r  v....  r>:  rr^.— :.  -r.at  it  i-  tr.*-  -.vork  '-i  i:,e  ry  r- to 
H'/r.  rh  :..  .;-•.;:'•.  a:.d  wit},  it  t:.-  :  -  -1  ■:  the  plai.t  : 
t:.«:  •'.■«;  J.;   'i  •:.'.-  rt'-iii  to  c:irrv  -.rji*  fo-yi  to   the 


ll 


.    ..^T  «.^.i..   k  .^...     ...tr.l-.7  ^...     —  ^**r>-A-.i»A  K  -  ^_  I,.    ,_.cr 

fr>*r.       ^  1...      .'.      .&..        »    .^..  .      .  .A^.     :■   '       h.^>&h       m^^JmX,»A        .1_4C^ 

at  i  carr  •:  jh  well  ''^e  *r-rr.:  i;  or. ;:.  The  repr:^*::i> 
::■::-=  s:.:il'i  t*  ll:-^:  ?ir\r:-i>."  and  neAiIy  niade.  rV-r 
tj  ?:. '.  ":.ilvi  wr.  ■  r.-skes  a  con:p-le:e  pai-5-r  on  ihe  life- 
:-!?:•  ry  f  tL-e  b-r^i::  w:ll  i.ive  a  viluat>  pase^^g::?. 
rejrrse:-:ir.g  ::r.  :r.?r*irar»«i  "r.  irrstar.dingo:  dacoi^. 
ci  T^rT  syrLTsiti.y  \i::h  ;:  ar.i  ar.  in:ivas^  of  sker.tal 
r^.'Wrrr.  0:::.par'j::ve  '»ork  wi:b  the  pea  s^y  l^ 
c-arrir-i  aloi-r  '.hr.  -^r.  .*::.  ar-d  zi^y  or  xcay  & i  bt- 
ir.L'I .ide'l  in  ::.e  ret  r>i:cti ir.  :.5 may  s<*ni  desirble. 
Ti'.e  o:her  svi-.  ^-r.rraiiza::  n  acd  application. 
J  rev :■'.-: sly  r!.vLt:::>.-d.  lr.:shi:nat  the  clc^e  of 
tl'je  r-tidy  will  ci:ike  the  w;rk  stronger  and  loore 

C-  -rj.plvtr. 

ThT  work  •::  ::.:•  ani.lr  has  wen.  necesBaiilr 
riiaii.iy  .*uzjrr:i-...-  but  it  i*  hoped  it  mmy  be  fae^ 
ill  y.-i.-ii  \':.v  '.::.'.-  :i  plar.:  stud  v. 

I:   ::.:gh:   h;.ve  i:»-en  Mated  that 
oo:.vviii-r.:  vi:.y  to  w;it».h  the  eariv 
d-v-i  jmer.t.  I*  ?:d»:5  ih»Me  prevkmil 
is  to  str*  toh  u.o&iuiio  netting 
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dishes  filled  with  water  and  watch  the  little  roots 

iLs  soon  as  sprouted,  push  downward  through  the 

optMiing  in  the  netting.    The  plants  will  grow  to  a 

lieight  of  several  inches  in  this  way.    Some  seeds 

will  also  germinate  nicely  in  damp  sawdust. 

EuzAnCTH  E.  Peury, 

Critic  Teacher. 
Akron  Normal  »Sci km )l,  Akron,  O. 


Music  in  the  Puhlic  Schools. 


When  we  study  a  subject  we  wish  to  know  its 
origin.  A  subject  grows  in  interest  if  we  are  able 
to  trace  it  step  by  step  and  grow  with  it. 

rx)well  Mason  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1702. 
lie  was  a  liberal-minded  man,  much  more  so  than 
his  predecessors.  He  never  heard  a  good  piece  of 
music  until  he  heard  his  own  compositions.  He 
was  not  particularly  bright  in  books,  but  learned 
to  play  almost  any  kind  of  a  musical  instrument. 
At  the  age  of  21,  in  company  with  two  others,  he 
went  to  Savannah,  Georgia.  It  took  six  weeks  to 
make  the  journey  and  cost  each  of  the  party  $97. (X). 

lie  was  in  a  bank  in  Savannah,  but  before  a 
^I'oat  while  he  showed  his  musical  ability,  and 
was  made  leader  of  a  church  choir,  into  the  music 
of  which  he  soon  impressed  his  personality.  By 
1821  he  had  enough  of  his  own  compositions  to 
make  a  book,  and  he  went  to  Boston  to  see  about 
having  it  published.  The  outlook  was  discourag- 
ing, but  the  Handel  society  came  to  his  aid  and 
offered  to  share  in  its  publication.  Mason  was  not 
to  be  known,  as  it  would  injure  him  in  his  business 
if  lie  was  known  as  a  musician.  His  share  (^f  the 
prcx^eeds  of  this  publication  was  about  $12,(M)0.(X). 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  Savannah,  but 
was  offered  a  bank  position  in  Boston  and  charge 
of  three  choirs.  He  finally  confined  himself  to 
Beecher's  church  alone.  Through  the  influence  of 
Wni.  C.  Woodbridge,  who  had  traveled  in  Euroj^e, 
studying  educational  methods,  Mason  was  led  to 
adopt  the  Festalozzian  method  of  teaching. 

Through  his  untiring  efforts  he  and  a  few  of  his 
friends,  against  strong  opposition,  succeeded  in 
having  music  taught  m  the  public  schools  of  Ik>s- 
ton.  ]Vlason  was  so  sure  the  plan  would  succeed, 
and  was  so  anxious  for  the  trial,  that  he  taught 
one  vcar  free. 


Its  success  is  not  a  question  of  doubt,  when  we 
know  how  almost  universally  it  is  used  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  United  States. 

Having  spoken  of  its  origin  let  us  think  for  a 
short  time  about  the  kind  of  music  wv  should 
teach.  One  of  the  principal  things  in  the  child's 
education  is  his  int<3rest  in  the  subject.  Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  music  supervisor  to  interest  the  child 
in  popcorn,  frost,  snow,  flowers,  etc.  Yos,  and 
no.  These  may  he  a  means  to  an  end.  If  the  i)op- 
com  and  frost  be  not  connected  with  good  music 
then  it  is  as  much  out  of  her  line  of  work  as  it  is 
that  of  the  reading  ti^acher  to  use  bad  literature 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  teaching  a  child  to  read. 
A  little  jingle  will  teach  a  child  to  read  noti's.  But 
notes  put  together  do  not  always  produce  music. 
Our  much-used  Sunday  School  music  is  an  exam- 
ple. May  the  time  soon  come  when  (jtmft  music 
may  be  used  for  our  children  in  His  house. 

At  the  State  Convention  at  Indianai>oli8  one 
county  superintendent  said  that  in  one  school 
under  his  jurisdiction  the  discipline  was  the  one 
thing  to  be  thought  of  as  it  seemed  as  if  the  school 
was  almost  ungovernable.  The  intrwluction  of 
music  into  that  school  so  changed  it  that  discipline 
was  unnecessary. 

Teachers  seem  to  deplore  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  instil  Christian,  as  well  as  moral,  training  into 
the  child*s  life.    Music  is  a  means  to  this  end. 

Many  little  maxims  are  taught  in  our  Primary 
rooms,  why  not  sing  them.  Cf>uld  we  find  a  Ixit- 
ter  one  than  the  first  selection  below  coupled 
with  the  thought  that  the  man  who  wrote 
it  was  sweet-tempered  Mendelssohn  who  loved 
children  so  dearly  that  when  iisked  by  the  Queen 
what  he  desired  most  said— "to  see  the  royal 
children  in  their  nursery.'* 

AVhen  he  called  at  the  home  of  a  friend  and 
found  the  older  jKiopIe  out  he  would  ask  for  the 
children,  and  uuich  to  their  delight  romp  and  play 
with  them.  After  he  had  tired  of  this  kind  of 
sport  he  would  seat  himself  at  the  piano  and  play 
to  these  same  children.  They  would  catch  at  his 
hands  but  he  would  jerk  them  away  and  jilay  on. 
We  no  doubt  have  listened  to  and  played  some  of 
his  pieces  composed  in  this  way. 

The  second  selection  is  from  this  same  author. 


ST.  PAUL. 


But     the   Lord     is    miud-ful    of     His    own,  lie    re  -  meui-bers  His    chil  -  dreu. 


ELIJAH. 
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la    -     ra    -    el,        Slum  -  bers       not        nor    sleoi)S. 
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IIuvu  villi  a  child  who  cnn  sing  the  scale  and 
iiiti-nuli^  nliii  can't  »ing  at  much  as  I  have  given 
f,feith.Tufih.«*^-lectionP. 

Ijjt  us  alifo  li-ail  the  child  tu  Ix'Conie  interesti^ 
ill  the  htilc  Ixiy  Iluiidel,  who,  ht'Ciui!^  his  father 
■lid  not  Kiiih  him  to  beroniu  a  iinisk-iuD,  stole 
awitv  to  the  iittif  and  ciipii-<I  niiisii-  l>v  moi>nlight. 
fieri-,  by  th.-  aid  of  his  mother,  he  hi<l  n  duuil. 
^piiii't  on  wliich  he  playt-d  dnrinB  the  nighi,  muv- 
iiij;  his  tiii[^rs  and  feeling  in  liia  S"!!!  th>'  grand 
and  nii-l'-dioii{i  etraina.  Tlien  cunie  the  iitrning 
]N.int  in  his  life.  Ili^  father  planned  .1  visit  lu  u 
duke,  r.iiili-  IJanrlel  wanted  «)  much  to  go,  for 
he  knew  hen-  hr  would  hear  c-jd  music.  Hut  hi' 
was  forhiddeiithepleuF'ure.  Su  intent  vas  he  that 
he  nin  liehiiid  ihi-  eiKK-h  whii-h  held  his  father. 
When  they  were  qnite  a  diMance  away  lie  was  dis- 
ci)vereil  and  allnweri  to  go.  lie  did  hear  go<«i 
niuei'-,  and  one  day  his  father  and  the  duke  ditf- 
i-overed  him  jdayins.  .<o  evident  was  his  talent 
thai  the  father  pn>ndM-iI  to  let  him  stndv.  The 
resuh  was  the  MwBLih.  11  «■  wrote  "  Haliehijah : 
Hallelujah:"  and  Maid— "I  saw  the <:;rvat  liod  and 
all  his  aii)fels  singing  His  praiiieti.''  Many  uf  his 
iiiuiiM^cripti;  were  tear-glaliie<1.  This  doe?  not  ouly 
apply  to  voi'al  muHJc,  hut  (he  teacher  of  music  in 
the  puhlic  H:hoolH  should  also  intereet  the  child  in 
at'liopiu  NiicturneoraLisxt  lluntprian  lihnpmKlie. 
CliiMren  would  lii^tcn  underetandingly  to  Chopin's 
Chural  Nueturiii'  if  they  had  the  tliou;.'ht  of  it 
pointed  out.  All  eldldren  have  seen  gy|>sieri.  Tell 
them  how  IJi'Zt  lived  in  their  camp,  studicl  their 
giings  anil  dances,  and  put  that  into  liii<  rlia[is()diei<. 
W'v,  as  a  in-r.jile,  seem  to  desint  amuse: neat.  <»ur 
Mtreets  ant  iilled  with  men  and  boy«  wh<ise  homes 
may  tie  ptensiint  or  ol  herwiHe  who  drift  inti>  saloons 
and  jr;iiiil>lin(t  places  Iwcau^e  tliey  arc  briglit  and 
iittnii'iivi'.  Nuthinf!  addii  so  mueh  as  music.  We 
draw  our  Ui^'Ht  uudiciice!!  now  with  nmsic. 

<  >nr  hist  le^dslature  piis.-4.-d  an  act  making  ediica- 
tiim  eompnlcory.  As  we  have  an  opjHirlnnity, 
therefore,  at  every  youth  in  the  land  lei  ns  maku 
tin-  desire  for  giKjd  mnsje  m  strong  that  a  good 
conwri  would  draw  stronger  than  a  saloon.  In 
■iiir  popular  lecture  courses  this  i-ultnre  is  lieing 
fell  for  till-  concert  numbers  draw  more  slronglv 
than  any  others,  (iood  music,  such  as  Hundel'a 
.^Il<.'•-lah  would  not  ]>e  found  in  u  place  of  hail 
mond  intluence,  so  let  us  educate  the  child  in  this 
kind  of  nmsic. 


■cnicd  endless.— I'a.si or ;  How  did  you  like 
rinon  on  eternily  last  Sunday?  I'arishoner: 
in?    Why  it  wenied  to  me  more  of  an  ohject- 


Decobation. 


William  Morris  has  i?aid:— "What  I  wantio' 
to  put  before  you  a  caase  Cor  which  to  strive.  1 
cau>«  is  the  Iiemocracy  of  An,  the  ennoblin 
daily  and  .-ommon  work,  which  will  one  dav 
hope  and  pleasure  in  the  place  of  fear  and  paij 
the  forces  which  move  men  10  labor,  and  k 
the  world  going.'' 

It  is  an  a-^sureil  fact  that  a  large  preceiitage 
the  rising  generation  now  in  our  public  scEia 
and  perhaps  a  Lirger  pen-entiige  of  the  next.  1 
b'  laborers,  and.  daily  laliorers  at  what  ' 
Morris  calls  "dinmon  work."  At  the  pres 
time,  the  contract  between  the  mind  of  the  av 
agi'  man  and  that  of  one  of  the  highest  inteDecti 
development  is  very  great,  and  in  that  eontr 
we  see  one  of  tlie  far-reaching  steps  betw^ 
lowest  and  highest,  the  lialf  civilized  and  t 
possible  development  that  birdere  on  di^-ini' 
Time  is  a  leveller,  and  tliough  these  steps  ni 
are  great,  we  believe  them  to  be  much  leea  a 
nearertogether than  in  ages  past.  Though  mir 
are  nion.'  nearly  developer!  among  the  masses  th 
formerly,  I  he  "common  work,"  which  may  : 
elude  the  house- kiK-ping,  the  tilling  of  the  si 
the  mannfucturing,  the  building,  the  picking  a 
shoveling,  the  sewing  and  mendinji,  the  bo<: 
k(-cping  and  teaching,  all  has  to  be  done,  and 
those  who  feel  its  drudgery  more  than  in  t 
l>asi,  because  they  know  and  appreciate  the  exi 
euce  of  other  conditions  which  they  feel  wou 
give  tbem  a  much  broader,  fuller  life.  DiiKo 
tent  follows  this  state  of  affairs,  and  aconsta 
irrilMlion  within  breedn  envy,  hatred  and  mali( 
to  say  nothing  of  anarchy  and  socialism.  Amoi 
these  d<«rH  of  the  "  common  work  "  is  the  fie 
for  ideidi/tng  (he  real,  where  the  ideal  cannot 
realized,  and  it  is  just  tlits,  the  idealizing  the  n<: 
which  will  one  day  put  hoi>e  and  pleasure  in  tl 
place  of  fear  and  pain,  and  help  humanity  b 
wilh  Dr.  Canuett,   "Blessed  Ix-  Drudgery." 

All  this  impresses  upon  us  that  each  must  do  ti 
part  toward  the  ennobling  of  common  work,  ai 
we,  as  directorsof  Art  Instruction,  have  a  brrodc 
brighter  avenue  tiirough  which  to  use  our  infl 
ence  than  almost  any  other  cln^  of  teachers. 

The  study  of  decoration  is,  perhapa,  the  cba 
ncl  through  which  ue  may  bring  art  and  GomnH 
work  more  closely  together.     My  subjoot  )>.  ** 
what  extent  and  in  what  way?"  to  wble 
ply  is,  always  in  a  way  to  connect  the 
environment,  and  to  the  extent  of  t 
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common  things  with  which  and  for  which   we 
work. 

The  material  for  the  study  of  decoration  sur- 
rounds the  masses  on  all  sides.  It  cannot  be  like 
much  beautiful  painting  and  sculpture,  stmt  from 
the  common  people  in  palaces  and  galleries.  Es- 
pecially in  connection  with  architecture  and  its 
own  mother,  Nature,  is  it  spread  abroad  for  every 
eye,  if  only  the  eye  is  open.  The  study  of  decora- 
tion, i)erhaps,  does  more  for  the  pupil  as  a  means 
through  which  he  "  takes  notice  "  than  in  any 
other  way.  A  house  may  not  have  in  it  a  beauti- 
ful picture  or  a  bit  of  sculpture,  but  it  will  have 
wall-paper,  carpets,  table-covers,  fabrics,  dishes 
and  utensils  galore,  all  more  ^or  less  decorated. 
Here  is  our  material  to  admire  or  deplore,  within 
our  very  doors,  connected  with  nearly  every  home 
experience  of  the  child,  staring  him  in  the  face  as 
he  walks  about  the  streets,  and  looking  out  from 
every  thing  in  nature. 

We  wish  to  work  from  within  out,  which  neces- 
sitates a  foundation  built  within,  and  this  may 
come  through  the  study  of  historic  ornament,  the 
original  work,  which  should  carry  out  whatever  is 
learned  of  principle  through  the  study  of  the  good 
that  has  survived  centuries^  being  carried  along 
with  such  study  according  Uy  the  ability  and 
power  of  the  child.  Through  this  study  the  child 
realizes  dependence  of  one  nation  ui)on  another, 
of  one  life  upon  another,  of  the  greater  power  of 
the  producer  of  most  good  and  the  final  depend- 
ence of  all  upon  nature.  This  helps  to  ennoble 
the  art,  the  artisan  and  that  to  which  the  art  is 
applied. 

All  original  work  should  be  for  a  purpose,  **  fit- 
ness to  purpose  "  being  one  thing  we  wish  to  im- 
press in  the  study  of  decoration. 

When  a  pupil  is  sufficiently  developed  intellect- 
ually, to  step  into  conventionalization  of  natural 
forms,  for  purposes  of  decoration,  we  have  a  means 
by  which  to  test  his  knowledge  of  principle, 
pleasing  form,  and  fitness  to  purpose. 

No  two  of  us  would  give  the  same  exercises,  be- 
gin in  the  same  way,  or  end  at  the  same  place,  in 
teaching  decoration,  but  we  all  agree  that  we  wish 
to  give  in  our  course  of  instruction  clear  ideas  of 
what  is  good  in  ornament,  a  taste  for  nothing  but 
the  good,  and  some  ability  to  oiiginate  and  apply 
such.  We  are  training  fathers,  mothers,  teachers, 
artisans  and  all  common  workers,  who  arc  to  make 
the  demands  during  the  coming  years,  and  what 
a  revolution  there  will  be,  when  these  shall  realize 
that  nothiog  ia  too  insignificant  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  its  deooratiou. 

If  oar  ^  noble  and  the  com- 

nding  toward  the 
If, 


Qg  to  "one 


day  put  hope  and  pleasure  in  the  place  of  fear  and 
pain,  as  the  forces  which  move  men  to  labor  and 
keep  the  world  a  going." 

L.  DoRRiT  Hale, 
EvAxsvii.LK,  In  I).  SujMjrvisor  of  Drawing. 


STATE  DEPAUTMKNT. 


To  the  County  '^^'^  ^^^^^>'  "^«*^  ^^'"^^  ^^- 
^  .    .       ,      .     aminations  will  be  held  on 

SiiperiiitendentH  ^^^  j^  Saturfays  of  May, 

June  and  Julv,  1897.  These  examinations  are 
for  the  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  commissioned,  non-commissioned  and  town- 
ship graded  high  schools  of  the  State,  except 
superintendents  whose  salaries  are  paid  wholly 
from  the  "Special  School  Fund,'*  and  holders  of 
State  Licenses  and  diplomas  from  the  State  Normal 
School. 

Applicants  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects 
irhirk  ihrif  tmch  Only.  The  paiK»rs  will  be  graded 
by  the  county  superintendents,  who  will  use  the 
same  standard  as  that  used  in  grading  manuscripts 
for  the  regular  county  license. 

Applicants  for  High  School  licenses  will  answer 
the  questions  in  "Scientific  Temperance"  found  in 
the  regular  county  lists.  All  teachers  must  be 
licensed  in  this  subject  before  contracting  for 
schools.    (See  section  441)7  b,  school  law.) 

For  your  convenience  and  guidance  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted  from  143  Ind.,  page  84  :  **  The  facts 
alleged  in  this  case  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  injustice  to  the  public  of  holding  that  a  trans- 
fer, when  once  made,  shall  continue  until  the  per- 
son transferred  shall  rerjue^t  to  be  retransferred. 
Such  a  construction  of  the  statute  would  place 
it  in  the  power  of  the  person  transferred  to  con- 
tinue sending  his  children  to  school  in  the  school 
corporation  to  which  he  has  been  transferred, 
when  the  conditions  upon  which  the  transfer  was 
made,  has  entirely  changed,  and  when  he  could 
be  much  better  accommodated  with  school  priv- 
ileges in  the  school  corporation  in  which  he  re- 
sides. No  such  constniction  should  be  given  the 
statute  concerning  transfers,  unless  such  intention 
is  expressed  clearly  and  with  unmistakable  cer- 
tainty. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  a  j^rson  is 
transferred  for  such  purposes,  it  is  only  for  the 
next  school  year,  and  that  such  person  must  re- 
quest and  procure  a  transfer  at  the  time  of  making 
the  enumeration  each  year,  so  long  as  he  wishes 
the  same  to  continue." 

From  the  above  it  is  very  clear  that  the  transfer 
to  be  legal  nmst  be  ma<le  each  year. 

Very  tnily, 

1).  M.  Geetim;. 
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Fiji'iis<.'(iitK  mid  eeveii  yenrs  ago  our  (ntliere  Iiroi^hl  forth  w\ton  this  conlinent  n  new  nation,  conceived 
in  lilxTty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  lire  engaged 
ill  n  great  civil  war,  tenting  wlietlier  that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endiin'.  We  are  nict  ou  a  great  battle-Held  of  that  war.  We  havo  come  to  de<licate  a  portion  of  that 
Geld  OS  a  final  resting-place  for  thoec  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  thin.  But  in  a  larger  senoe  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
coniiccrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
conaecra(«d  It  Car  abnvo  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  lilttc  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  nay  here,  but  it  can  nevur  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  ie  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  ded- 
icated here  to  the  unnni!<hod  work  which  tliey,  who  fought  here,  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
in  rather  Cor  iia  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  theae  hoDor^ 
itcail  we  take  increaiwd  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  ihcy  gave  the  last  fall  measure  of  devotion  ; 
tliat  we  here  highly  re:<olvc  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  viiin  ;  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  tor  the 
IKiojile,  .-hall  not  perish  from  tlie  earth. 
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Poiiitc^rs. 


The  Educator  is  preparing  a  very 


fine  program  for  its  readers  next 
year.  Some  of  the  details  of  this  preparation  will 
be  given  in  our  next  issue.  In  tlie  meantime,  we 
call  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  the  fact  that 
The  KnrcATOR  has  grown  steadily  in  popularity 
froiii  its  first  number.  All  the  matter  which  it  has 
presented,  with  hardly  an  exception,  has  been 
l)repared  particularly  for  it  and  published  only  by 
it.  It  is  now  part  of  our  general  plan  to  run  each 
month  an  illustrated  article,  and  to  furnish  illus- 
trations for  as  many  of  the  other  articles  through- 


out the  paper  as  opportunity  will  allow.  This 
number  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  policy. 
Next  month  we  shall  present  a  very  fine  paper  by 
Professor  B.  W.  Evennann  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Ck)mmis8ion,  formerly  a  very  prominent 
western  teacher,  on  **  Cmter  Lake.''  This  article 
will  be  profusely  illustrated  and  in  every  way 
helpful  to  our  readers.  *  *  *  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  convenience  to  the  publishers  and 
would  save  our  readers  annoyance,  also,  if  they 
would  consider  carefully  the  standing  announce- 
ment at  the  head  of  this  page.  It  is  a  matter  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  to  have  postal  cards  or 
letters  reach  the  oflSce  ordering  us  to  send  The 
Educator  hereafter  to  such  and  such  an  address, 
but  not  indicating  in  any  way  what  the  old  ad- 
dress was.  There  is  a  standing  announcement 
above  which  requires  the  old  address  to  be  in  all 
cases  given,  since  our  mailing  list  is  entered  by 
postoflices.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
several  hours  search  should  be  devoted  to  the 
attempt  to  find  these  names  on  our  list.  We  must 
insist,  therefore,  in  all  cases  that  the  rule  be  com- 
plied with.  We  are  perfectly  willing  then  to 
change  addresses  as  often  as  our  subscribers  de- 
sire. ♦  *  *  Occasionally  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  ** small  man"  even  among  school  teachers. 
About  the  smallest  man  that  we  have  recently 
heard  of  is  the  one  who  sent  to  The  I.nlaxd  Edu- 
cator to  pay  for  his  subscription  the  amoimt  left 
after  deducting  froni  the  $1.(X)  the  cost  of  his 
money  order,  his  postage  in  mailing  it,  and  inci- 
dentiil  items.  According  to  this  man's  way  of 
figuring,  if  the  subscription  price  of  our  paper  had 
been  placed  at  six  cents  i)er  year  we  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  paying  him  two  or  three 
centB  to  get  his  name  on  our  subscription  list. 
Our  mathematical  editor  found  by  careful  figuring 
that  just  enough  money  had  been  sent  to  us  to  i)ay 
for  eleven  issues.  We  should  be  glad  if  it  were 
possible  to  furnish  The  Inland  Educator  at  even 
a  lower  price  than  we  are  now  furnishing  it,  but 
there  is  no  n*jisonable  person  who  would  believe  it 
I)OHsible.  In  fact,  some  of  our  brother-publishers 
have  piotested,  vigorously,  that  we  are  giving 
altogether  too  nmch  for  the  money,  and  that  they 
can  not  properly  compete  with  us.  The  Edu- 
cator is  founded  upon  the  thought  that  it  is 
IKjss'ible  to  furnish  a  first-claKs  paper  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  ♦  ♦  ♦  "We  call  special  at- 
tention again  to  our  advertising  i>ages.  They 
will  be  found  full  of  good  things  to  which 
teachers  should  give  their  earnest  attention.  A 
number  of  good  summer  schools  ai-e  announced, 
the  book  publishers  have  something  intei-est- 
ing  to  say,  and  people  who  ride  wheels  and 
those   who  are  interested  in  various  other  lines 


1% 


may  tind  eoniething  worth  looking  into.  A  num- 
ber of  vikluublo  publication.-:  for  t«aclicrs  are  also 
annouuL-cii  by  The  Isi.asd  IVbuuiiimi  CoMr.tsy, 
and  wv  fi'i^l  sure  tliat  all  of  ttiL-ae  are  deserving  of 
the  most  i-areful  noiicc.  Il  ie  our  iiim  to  build  up 
a  series  of  works  designed  espeeiiilly  for  teitcherit 
which  may  be  peculiarly  helpful.  An  effort  is 
made  Ui  itvoid  this  intensely  t«chniciil,  and  at  the 
sami^  time,  not  to  put  fonh  books  thiil  shall  de- 
generate into  mere  device  furnisliere. 

A  correspondent  Euggettts  tliat  Tub 
Ciilturt-    Kp,.,.^„,^  would  accomplish  agreater 
"',  wf''  for  teachers  if  it  devoted  nwre 

MetlMMl.  sj,„ce  to  culture  and  less  to  method. 
Tlie  implication  is  ihut  there  are  two  such  things 
in  the  norld,  separate  und  apart  from  each  other ; 
thiit  teachers  are  apt  to  lean  too  much  towards  the 
dry  husks  of  the  form  in  teaching,  and  to  lose 
sight  of  the  real  spirit  of  education  ;  that  in  their 
tendency  toward  an  emphasis  of  method  they  die- 
regard  the  element  of  culture;  in  fiict,  that  the 
teachers  arc  very  much  lackinn  in  culture.  The 
implication  is  an  old  cmv,  and  another  form  it  takes 
sometimes  is  that  tt>a<-lierH'  colleges  give  niethud, 
and  literary  collies  give  cultun'.  Possilily  such 
a  distinction  may  Ix-  made,  but  an  adjustment  of 
the  content  for  each  of  these  t«rms  would  make 
the  solution  of  this  problem  eai'ivr.  If  by  method 
is  meant  something  external  to  the  subject,  some 
mechanical,  stilted  contriviince  or  device,  let  us 
say  that  no  such  attribute  lu*  this  belongs  to  our 
])edagi>gy.  If  method  means  the  dt-eiiesi  insight 
into  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  we  are  to 
uiulerstand  tliLit  such  insight  comes  only  with  the 
lull  mastery  of  the  subject,  in  our  opinion  such  an 
insight  is  the  richest  legacy  that  can  conie  to  :iny 
teacher.  Whatever  culture  is,  it  certainly  is  not 
the  superlicini,  Iranspiirent  plating  which  <me  so 
often  conies  upon;  neither  is  it  the  prvduct  whicii 
omii.'H  from  slinllow  dipping  Into  high  sounding 
subjects,  nor  that  which  comes  from  iIil-  smatter 
of  a  little  Trench,  nor  yet  that  which  comes 
from  ihe  aping  of  Eastern  institutions.  Cul- 
ture licr<  as  deep  as  method  and  <-onius  from  thi' 
mastery  of  principles,  (^llturc  hns  nothing  in 
(-ouimnii  with Biiobbishness.  Culture isthechiefest 
attribute  of  thegcntlemanand  tlie  lady.  Ileal  cul- 
lur»'  is  viry  doHind>Ie,  indeed;  so  is  rval  method. 
Ia-1  us  have  real  culture  and  real  method. 
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Theai 


Edii<-ati(»ii. 


icle  by  ijeutenant  ^Collier 


rendei's : 


L'cinnnended  to 
^orlhy  of  attention 
from  t»oorthre<'i»iinlBi)l  view.     It  throws  much 
li({ht  i>n  ilie  Indian  question,  and  incidentally  is 


very  suggestive  to  educators  in  genora).      Goo- 
common  sense  is  the  predominant  featurv  of  th 


_  Wb  ha\-e  come  around  to  another  an 
omt-e  „i^.gpa(^^J.  (,|  j[,y  g^eat  American  apot 
Mrtuii.  ^,p  _jf  education.  We  have  printc 
something  from  Mann  in  nearly  every  nunibe 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  cannot  let  this  occa 
sion  go  by  without  speaking  again  of  the  grea 
work  he  did.  We  always  remember  toost  hii 
kindly  nature,  and  that  the  great  yearning  desin 
of  his  heart  was  to  make  men  better.  \Ve  are  sure 
he  has  been  an  inspirniion  to  thousands  of  teach- 
ers as  he  has  to  us,  and  that  his  lite  at  least  made 
teaching  a  kindlier,  happier  calling. 

The  situation  in  Cuba  is  unchanged. 

rxt^nnB       -*    P'"'^''-'''     I'l^rty-loving    people 
^uiMins.      g^^  (y  pj^f^^    jpjj^jj    y,jj^^  ,jjg 

worst  conditions  to  life  under  Spanish  govern- 
ment If  we  may  believe  one  small  portion  of  the 
Spanish  atrocities  reported,  the  Cubans  would 
better  suffer  complete  annihilation  than  eubudt 
to  a  continual  bondage.  The  following  from  the 
l!,-eii-ir  'if  r.viei'-i  of  May  is  a  typical  picture  : 

-  .ihorliy  iiritT  till-  himrlso  sun  yim  lii^iir  Iln'  tirf.1  nlminl  <if 
Ihi-  Bn-WHilue  BjM-OIwli'— II  iiiiliturj-  IjanJ  |>lii)-lii|[  tiUh.- 
iiiiisli-.  TIU7UyuiiH.v  tlnvi-  iir  fiiur  cainpanli'ii  o(  InlnnlT)- 
ininiioiil  iif  the  Hllj'i'Oi'lxn'l  rorui  on  lh«  uKplanHdc  three 
Niili'aiil  II  wiimn',  iIK'  ImiTtli  Hide  licliig  Ihc  ramiMiri  o(thi' 
foTlrms.  Then  (nltiwn  miiilliiT  pniFLinddii— ■  tniop  uf 
iilillcn  iaiklnnishliiKoMcr,  aiKl  111  tlipir  mldM  (hnv  or 
[<nir  imiMuit  Iwyh,  wKli  thi'ir  Hrius  Ikil  U-hliiil  Ihflr  bwkr 
aiKl  their  lrR>  IuiIiI-IihI.  i-omc  i^titlhtit;  Aavn  to«-&nl  the 
wall  Awing  which  tiii-y  an-  !■>  iliv.  (ivvr  ihcni  \»  Ihhuc. 
hiirribli'  miiekcrr  iinil  Mirrilvgc.  ihi-  iDMgi'  of  ihc  I'riiin.'  of 
iVmii>,  (itiniT  Suviour  cnicinpil,  Huil  nuu  ol  Ills  shvphmln 
stiui>KI>F  tnleiiill>f  hli>]>rvM'i]Fv  nt  thv  iJiiiiiil>l»  the  iliii. 
iiiiy  III  nil  art  lit  KlHti>  111  wfaot  l^  Himiilr  iimanll]:  mupler. 


,     As  we  go  to  press  the  situation 
Greeks  ami     j„,k„i-..-  ■  :,  a  -. 

in  the  l^st  IS  very  indefinite. 
lurKs.  ,p,^^.|^,  j^.|^  1^^,^  ^^i^j^  fighting, 

and  heavy  losses  by  both  sides  are  reported.  Just 
when  the  world  was  ext>ecting  grejit  things  from 
the  lin.'eks  at  Tjirissa.  the  poet  was  suddenlv 
abundiined,  seemingly,  without  good  cause.  The 
Greeks  are  not  gupi>oscd  to  hove  much  chance  of 
success.  The  total  war  strength  of  their  array  is 
onI>'  11KI,OIO,  while  the  Turkish  army  numbers 
8.'il),i)iMi.  The  tjreek  navy  is  the  stronger.  Both 
countries  are  bankrupt.  Thi're  is  no  doubt  at  all 
which  country  has  the  sympathy  of  ilie  civilized 
world,  and  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if  the  recruitfl  to 
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tlie  (irecian  ranks  from  the  other  countries  might 

make  Greece  victorious. 

»  «  « 

Pi^side lit  Harper  of  the  r ni- 
1  he  L  nlversity    ^,^^^^^   ^j   Chicago   in    his 

of  Chieairo*  eighteenth  quarterly  state- 
ment touches  upon  some  point-s  of  vital  interest  to 
f'lluciition.  Tie  shows  that  the  principle  of  self- 
government  has  been  adopted,  ami  that  its  appli- 
cation is  gradually  making  its  way  in  the  different 
spheres  of  student  activity.  He  says  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  proi>03al  before  the  undor- 
^'raduate  body,  made  by  the  junior  and  senior  col- 
lege councils,  to  have  the  examinations  of  The 
I'liiversity  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
students*.  This  plan  provides  that  the  students, 
themselves,  shall  try  all  cases  of  dishonesty  and 
recommend  the  penalty  to  the  pro^Mjr  faculty. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  athletics,  the  presi- 
dent thinks  that  the  colleges  of  the  country  should 
regulate  their  own  athletics. 

He  shows  that  the  attendance  at  the  Universitv 
has  IxHjn  as  follows  during  its  four  years  of  exist- 
ence :  7S-J,  t».>8,  1,091,  l.SSl. 

His  discussion  of  the  work  that  is  expected  of 
the  instructors  of  the  University  is  to  the  jMunt. 
He  says  that  it  is  a  common  impression  that  a 
professor  in  a  colleger  or  a  university,  especially 
in  a  larger  institution,  is  a  man  of  comparative 
leisure ;  that  the  many  hours  sjHjnt  each  week  in 
th(*  performance  of  duties  outside  of  the  class- 
room are  overlooked.  He  thinks  that  the  best 
results  in  university  work  will  come  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  comparative  leisure.  Scholarship  may 
not  be  hurriiKl.  He  seems  to  think  that  it 
would  Ix^  wise  to  establish  chairs  simply  for  in- 
vestigation and  research  without  itMpiiivment  in 
the  wav  of  instruction.  In  the  I'niversitv  of 
Chicago  every  otiicer  is  ex[HM'ted  to  conduct  two 
definite  courses  of  instruction.  The  president  says 
that  he  is  ready  to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  position  and  the  work  of  the  university 
professor  are  ideal ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  insist  that  then*  is  no  ordinary  position  of 
which  more  exacting  demands  art^  mad(^ ;  no  ordi- 
nary work  respecting  which,  git*ater  ex{>ectations 
an*  enteitained. 

He  says  one  of  the  questions  most  fniquently 
asked  is  in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  The  Univeraity 
continues  its  work  throughout  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  The  question  is  in  re^anl  to  n'quir- 
ing  the  professors  to  pi'rform  service  during  these 
twelve  months.  The  University  expects  of  each 
instructor  of  its  staff  only  thirty-six  weeks  of 
re.-ident  instruction;  i.  e.,  no  instructor  is  exiHiCt- 
ed  to  b*'  present  more  than  three  of  the  four 
quartet's  of  the  year.    The  president  claims  that 


this  plan  has  very  great  advanuiges,  and  says  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  buildings  of  our 
public  school  system  will  Ix^  (»iK^n  for  instruction 
in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  ilie  winter. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
the  University  for  the  year  beginning  next  July 
is  §703,000. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  during  the 
recent  years  of  depression  the  University  Ex- 
tension work  has  not  diminish(>d,  but  has  bt*en 
steailily  growing  more  prosperous. 

In  regard  to  the  item  wiiich  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Uockefeller,  forced 
by  the  threatened  resignation  of  the  president,  has 
recently  given  The  University  .?1(),(MH),<KM),  he  s^iys  : 
( 1)  The  president  has  never  thouglit  of  such  an 
absurd  thing  as  threatening  to  resign ;  (l? )  The  Uni- 
versity has  not  since  OctolxT  .'>0,  isi>.">,  asked  Mr. 
Uockefeller  for  a  single  dollar  in  the  way  of  new 
subscriptions,  and  (IJ)  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  not 
subscribed  $1(VM)0,(MH)  nor  §1,(XM),()(K),  nor  one 
single  dollar.  He  dfK's  claim,  however,  that  the 
University  needs  ami  nu^hl  to  have  immediately 
^,(MK),(X()  addeil  to  its  endowment  fimd. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  is 
the  greatest  single  piece  of  work  which  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
^•ersity?  he  says :  "A  school  of  medicine  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  with  an  (endowment  large  enough 
to  make  it  indei)endent  of  the  fees  received  from 
its  students,  with  an  endowment  large  enough  to 
l)rovide  instruction  of  as  liigh  an  order  as  any  that 
may  be  found  in  Kiiropean  cities,  with  an  endow- 
ment lai"ge  enough  tn  provide  the  facilities  of 
invest ij;at ion  and  research  which  inav  bi'  used  bv 
those*  who  would  <levote  their  time  to  the  studv  of 
methods  of  prevention  of  dis<.»ase  as  well  as  of  the 
cure  of  disease;  an  endowment  for  medicine 
which  wotild  mak<'  it  unnecessarv  for  men  to  seek 
lands  iHjyond  the  sea  f«»r  the  sake  of  doing  work 
which  ought  to  I)e  done  hen>  at  home,  such  an 
endowment,  for  medical  education  is  the  greatest 
piece  of  work  which  still  remains  to  be  d<ine  for 
the  Cituse  of  educati«»n  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  work  c»f  the  next  century  will  Ikj  to  prevent 
sickness  rather  than  to  cure  it." 

Kducational  Infokmatiox. 


President  Swain  of  Indiana  University  will  de- 
liver the  address  before  the  Kockville  High  School. 

President  Parsons  o!  the  Indiana  St;ite  Normal 
delivered  an  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
r>edford  High  School  Wednesday  evening,  April 
21st 

Franklin  College  treated  Uie  teachers  of  the 
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Southern  Association  very  handsomely  during  the 
recent  meeting.  In  addition  to  cordial  inviUitions 
to  use  the  college  buildings  the  institution  issued 
a  very  neat  program  for  the  occasion. 

Stute  Superintendent  J.  Q.  Emery  of  AVisconsin, 
has  just  issued  a  manual  of  aids  for  the  appropri- 
ate observance  of  Arbor  and  Bird  day.  The 
pamphlet  is  a  real  work  of  art  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  material  that  will  prove  very  suggestive 
for  programs  on  such  days  as  these. 

The  twenty-eighth  meeting  of  the  ^fichigan 
School mast.er*s  Club,  which  took  place  at  Ann 
Arbor  on  April  2-;>,  devoted  its  time  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  Latin  and  Greek,  English,  history 
mathematics,  physics  and  biology.  This  club  is 
one  of  the  ntrongest  educational  bodies  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Bedford  schools  closed  this  year  earlier  than 
usual  on  account  of  a  shortage  iti  the  fund.  There 
were  sixteen  jjniduates,  twelve  girls  and  four  boys. 
Superintendent  Alexander,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  schools  during  the  past  year,  has  been  ver>' 
successful  and  has  won  a  substantial  place  in  the 
regards  of  the  people. 

Professor  Charles  Zueblin  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Cliiciigo  has  just  completed  a  course  of  Tniversity 
Extension  lectures  at  Terre  Haute.  The  course 
was  along  the  lines  of  social  reform.  The  center 
at  TiM-re  Haute  is  a  healthy  one.  The  work  done 
by  Professor  Zueblin  was  of  a  high  grade  and  was 
very  much  appn^ciated. 

The  third  annual  commencement  of  the  Men- 
tone  High  School  occurred  on  the  .*iOth  of  April. 
There  were  five  graduates,  four  boys  and  one  girl. 
Principal  O.  H.  Bowman,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
*0:>  of  the  Indiana  St^te  Normal,  has  chanjje  of 
these  schools.  Mr.  Bowman  is  a  close  student  of 
educational  problems  of  the  day  and  has  met  with 
success  in  the  work  that  he  has  undertaken. 

Ginn  iV:  Co.  announce  a  new  primer,  by  Adelaide 
V.  Finch,  princiiml  of  the  Normal  Training  School, 
Lewiston,  Maine.  The  Finch  l*rimer  promises  to 
consider  the  environment  of  the  child  at  the  dif- 
ferent i^oasons  of  the  year  and  to  present  simple 
and  C4irc'fully  graded  loasons  appropriate  to  the 
autumn,  winter,  spring  and  suunner  months.  It 
is  to  ]ni  fully  illustrated  with  colored  pictures. 

Tlie  Sullivan  schools  have  been  very  successful 
this  year  under  the  management  of  Suixjrin- 
tendent  W.  C.  McCollough.  Progress  has  been 
nuuU'  in  many  directions.  Among  other  things 
that  have  been  accomplished  may  l)e  mentioned 
the  new  life  tliat  the  high  school  has  taken  on  in 
the  (liroclion  of  science.  Jiecontly  a  great  deal 
of  niucli  needed  physical  appanvtus  has  been  pur- 
chast^d.     Miss  Charlotte  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the 
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State  Normal  and  DePauw  University,  has  had  the 
department  of  Mathematics  in  this  school  for  the 
past  two  years  and  has  been  very  successful  in  lier 
work. 

Washington,  Indiana,  sustained  a  severe  loss 
recently  in  the  burning  of  her  main  school  build- 
ing. The  building  was  a  three-story  one  and 
school  was  in  session  at  the  time  the  fire  broke 
out,  but  all  the  pupils  succeeded  in  escaping  with 
no  more  serious  mishap  than  a  broken  limb  for 
one  of  the  children.  It  is  said  that  the  building 
took  fire  from  a  burning  string  which  a  spirrow 
carried  to  its  nest  in  the  roof. 

The  sixteenth  annual  session  of  the  Parke  County 
Normal  is  announced  to  be  held  in  Bockville  from 
May  o  1st  to  June  2.>th  this  year.  The  instructors 
are  C.  E.  Vinzant,  Superintendent  of  the  Parke 
county  schools,  and  Joseph  F.  Thornton,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  llockville  sclux)ls.  We  are  pt*r- 
sonally  acquainted  with  both  these  men  and  can 
heartily  endorse,  beforehand,  the  work  that  will.be 
done  in  this  school.  The  terms  are  very  reasona- 
ble and  the  attendance  will  certainly  be  large. 

The  Eleventh  annual  commencement  of  the 
Jjebanon  High  School  occurred  Tuesday,  April 
27th.  The  class  numbered  six— four  boys  and  two 
girls.  Superintendent  Jas.  K.  Hart,  Miss  Bettie 
G.  Grimsley,  Chas.  A.  PeterFon,  and  Addisim  L. 
Ful  wider  make  up  the  corps  of  teachers.  Miss 
Eunice  K.  Little  of  Dana,  Indiana,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  Normal  and  the  State  University,  has 
just  been  electi'd  to  the  Department  of  English  to 
succeed  Miss  Marie  Dunlap,  who  died  during  the 
year. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Professor  Ell  wood 
P.  CublxTley,  who  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Vincennes  University  last  year  to  become  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  San  Diego,  California,  is 
sustaining  his  reputation  as  a  live  educator  in  the 
far  West.  We  have  received  an  announcement  of 
the  Coronado  Ik*ach  Summer  School,  of  which  Mr. 
(•ublK'rley  is  president.  This  school  begins  July 
(>th  and  closes  July  3()th.  It  announces  sixteen 
instructors  and  forty-four  courses.  The  conditions 
and  advantages  of  sut^h  a  school  certainly  offer  a 
delightful  experience. 

Purdue  University  has  just  isnued  its  new  cata- 
logue. This  school  certainly  is  coming  to  be  one 
of  the  mo.st  eliicient  technical  schools  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  has  been  ip.suing  from  time  to  time 
bulletins  giving  the  out^'ome  of  experiments  in 
every  direction.  Bulletin  number  <U  for  April 
this  year  deals  with  field  experiments  with  corn, 
oats  and  forage  plants,  by  William  C.  I^atta  and 
William   B.  Anderson    of  tlie  Station  staff.    The 
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puiuphU't  containfi  a  great  deal  of  information  that 
siiroly  ought  to  prove  very  vahiable  indt^d  to 
farmers  over  the  state. 

An  exchange  gives  an  account  of  what  it  calls 
A  New  School  System  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
Western  Reserve  in  ( )hio.  It  relates  to  the  graded 
Hchool  system  in  Ashtabula  county,  where  it  is 
claimed  that  every  pupil  in  the  township,  no 
matter  how  remote  his  home  may  be,  is  given  the 
advantage  of  a  graded  school  education.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  coaches,  which  stop  at 
the  door  of  each  house  morning  and  evening 
carrying  the  children  to  and  from  a  graded  school 
at  the  center  of  the  township.  The  account  given 
of  the  working  of  the  system  is  very  interesting 
and  very  novel.  With  the  problem  of  roads 
sjlved  perhaps  it  is  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
furnishing  high  schools  for  the  townships. 

The  Madison  High  School  Oratorical  Contest 
occurred  April  Kith.  The  exercises  were  of  un- 
usual merit  and  reflect  great  credit  on  those  who 
have  the  schools  in  charge.  Music  given  on  the 
oocatiDU  was  given  entirely  by  high  school  talent 
and  W2US  of  high  order,  the  si)ecial  features  being  a 
v<»cal  solo  by  Miss  Margaret  Johnson,  of  the  class 
of  M>7,  and  a  chorus  by  the  Orpheus  Club.  The 
orations  were  the  original  productions  of  the 
spenkei^  and  bore  the  impress  of  much  study  and 
nrllection.  The  first  place  was  awarded  to  Arthur 
Wooden,  M>7,  and  called  for  fifteen  dollars;  the 
si'cond  place  was  given  to  Robert  Swan,  '()(),  and 
called  for  ten  dollars.  Professor  Taylor  and  Super- 
iiitendi>nt  Mclhmiel  are  to  \x:  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  this  meeting. 

The  Winona  Summer  School  has  an  excellent 
announcement  for  the  season  of  M)7.  .John  M. 
Coulter  of  the  Cniversity  of  Chicago  is  still  prin- 
cipal. The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  five 
<lepartmentfl :  College,  Methods,  Music,  Art  and 
Physical  (hilture.  VaxcU  department  is  in  charge 
of  strong  instnictors.  Superinti^ndent  Millis  of 
.Vttica  offers  courses  in  Psychology,  Pedagogy  and 
Methods.  Miss  Davidson,  supervising  principal 
West  Superior,  Wisconsin,  ha.H  charge  of  Primary 
Kducation  and  the  Kindergarten  and  Miss  Mary 
K.  Schaefferof  <iermantown,  Ohio,  will  conduct  a 
Minlel  Kindergarten.  With  the  natural  U'auties 
of  ICagle  I^ke  and  the  provisions  made  by  the  As- 
sinnbly,  surely  teachers  will  find  this  a  delightful 
place  to  si)end  the  sunmier. 

The  northern  Indiana  Teat'hers*  .Association, 
which  was  held  at  Klkhart  April  1,  '2  and  :>,  was  a 
very  .satisfactory  meeting.  The  attendance  wa.** 
very  larj^e,  the  accommodations  were  good,  the 
programme  was  well  planned  and  well  carried  out. 
The   Northern  Indiana  teachers  have  a   way  of 


going  to  these  meetings  in  bodies  and  this  was  no 
exception.  Tnisti»es  had  their  township  teachers 
dismiss  8c*hool  to  attend  and  in  some  cases  the 
trustees  went  along.  With  such  speakers  from  a 
distance  as  Professors  Van  Liew,  Tompkins,  De 
Ganno  and  Rryan,  the  attractions  were  strong. 
Superintendent  Thomas  did  his  work  well.  Su- 
perintendent Moon  retired  grac(;fully  and  Super- 
intendent Snyder  presided  with  dignity.  Among 
the  live  men  who  took  part  in  the  i)roceed- 
ings  were  SuiKsrinlendents  Henry  and  ^lillis.  We 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  in  full,  in  a 
later  issue,  the  excA-llent  pajier  of  Supterintendent 
Millis.  The  connection  of  Miss  Hill  of  South 
Ikind,  with  the  Drawing  Section,  was  a  guarantee 
of  its  success,  and  the  primary  teachers  wen»  fortu- 
nate^ to  hear  from  Mrs.  Dillon  of  Rochest<?r.  AVe 
were  sorry  not  to  Ix*  able  to  \xi  pren^nt  in  jK»i-son 
and  on  that  account  must  make  this  brief  n*port 
suflice. 

The  South krx  Inoiaxa  Teach kks^ 

Association. 


The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association 
met  at  Franklin,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  8-l)-l().  The  Association  was  well  attended, 
and  the  meeting  was  considered  helpful  in  a  high 
degree.  At  the  Thursday  evening  session  in  the 
<  )pera  House  the  enjoy mt'iit  of  those  present  was 
nmch  increased  by  the  excellent  music  rendered 
by  the  Franklin  Choral  Union,  ^Ir.  James  L. 
Vawter,  director.  During  the  entire  convention 
the  tc»achers  were  favored  with  choice  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  by  Franklin  talent.  Those 
in  attendance  seemed  to  enjoy  this  feature  of  the 
program  very  much. 

The  remarks  of  Suixirint^mdent  Humke,  the  re- 
tiring president,  were  appmpriate,  and  the  ad<lres8 
of  W.  H.  St»nour,  suiwrintendent  of  the  Franklin 
county  schools,  was  well  prepaR*<l  and  thoughtful. 
The  train  on  which  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  came  to 
the  city  was  late  in  arriving,  and  Dr.  John  A. 
lU?rgstroiii  of  the  Indiana  Cniversity  occupied  the 
first  hour  of  Friday  morning  in  a  discussion  on 
'*Sfhool  Hygiene.'*  Dr.  Bergstrom's  lecture  was 
X)ractical  and  (me  intended  to  help  the  teiu'hers  in 
their  daily  work  in  the  school-room.  Professor 
Arnold  Tompkins,  with  his  usual  personal  mag- 
netism and  earnestness,  interested  the  teachers  in 
the  subject,  "The  lk*autiful  as  a  liswisfor  Literary 
Study,"  during  the  last  hour  in  the  forenoon.  In 
the  afternoon  Professor  Tompkins  di.^cusstMl  the 
subject,  **The  Religion  of  Educntion."  Not  all 
those  who  wen;  present  would  agree  with  Pn)fes8or 
Tompkins  in  every  thought  which  he  expressiMl, 
but  all  would  admit  that  the  lecture  was  (*xtreniely 
interesting  and  helpful,     huringthc  last  hour  of 
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Friday  afternoon  Dr.  Bei^trom  discussed  some  re- 
ports of  observations  made  by  the  teachers  in  their 
schools.  It  was  generally  conceded  by  those 
present  that  this  hour  was  not  so  profitable  as  the 
discussion  on  "School  Hygiene,"  in  the  forenoon. 

Friday  evening  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  "The  Pilgrim  and  his  Mission." 
Dr.  Draper  made  a  mistake  in  not  taking  a  subject 
in  his  usual  line  of  work.  The  lecture  was  long, 
dry,  and  uninteresting.  This  was  lai-gely  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  subject  was  not  suited  to  his  au- 
dience. The  lecture  was  well  written  and  schol- 
arly, but  it  was  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  teachers. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Professor  Wilbur  S.  Jack- 
son of  the  Chicago  Normal  school,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  with  the  aubjcct,  *'  Rela- 
tion of  Nature  Study  to  the  Child's  ConsciousneHS." 
Tjiiter  in  the  forenoon  he  discussed  the  subject, 
**  Method  of  Teaching  Nature  Study,"  illustrated 
by  pupils'  work  in  painting.  Those  who  heard 
these  two  lectures,  while  acknowledging  that  there 
were  many  helpful  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
Professor  Jackman,  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  made  a  grt^at  many  sweeping  statomenta  about 
seience  which  it  would  be  dillicult  to  establish 
One  is  sometimes  led  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the 
enthusiastic,  practical  hints  of  such  lectures  art}  of 
sutiicient  value  to  out-weigh  the  exaggerations  in- 
dulged in. 

The  music  section  held  its  session  in  the 
Presbvterian  church,  Fridav  afternoon  at  1:.'>0. 
Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  this 
session  pronounced  it  very  helpful.  The  discus- 
sions by  Miss  Tx)ndon,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Miss  San- 
<lers  were  all  complimented.  The  paper  on  "  Pub- 
lic Sehf>ol  Music"  by  Miss  Sanders  was  thought  to 
be  especially  helpful  to  the  teachers. 

We  might  say  in  piissingfroin  the  program,  that 
the  sentimiMit  seemed  to  be  (luite  general  in  the 
(Convention  that  the  program  was  characterized 
too  nnich  by  what  is  known  as  **Fads"  in  educa- 
tion. The  day  of  fads  is  almost  over.  Teachers 
are  not  carried  away  by  them  as  they  were  form- 
erly. What  the  teachers  want  in  the  i)rograms  of 
educiitioiuil  meetings  is  goml,  solid  discussions  of 
the  main  lines  of  work  which  they  are  pursuing 
in  their  sclux)l-rooms  from  dav  to  dav. 

The  concluding  business  of  the  Hes>ion  was  .the 
election  of  the  following  oliicers:  President,  P.  P. 
Stultz,  of  Jeffersonville ;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss 
Kitty  Palmer  and  Mr.  K.  S.  Bowman,  of  North 
Vernon;  Secretiiry,  Miss  Janie  Deming,  of  Shelby- 
ville;  Trt»asurer,  Mr.  W.  D.  Kerlin,  of  Martins- 
ville. Executive  Committee,  W.  II.  Wiley,  Terre 
Haute,  chainuan;  W.  F.  Axtell,  Washington;  C. 


M.  McDaniel,  Madison;  Francis  Benedict,  Worth- 
ington,  an<l  Miss  T^eva  Foster,  of  North  Vernon. 

The  officers  of  the  nnisic  section  are  as  follows: 
J.  M.  Black  of  Washington,  President;  Miss  Ham- 
mond of  Greencastle,  Secretary. 

A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  awakened  when 
the  convention  attempted  to  settle  upon  a  place  of 
meeting  for  next  year.    Evansville,  Madison,  Sey- 
mour and  Terre  Haute  were  competitors.     Agree- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  the  retiring  president, 
Superintendent  Ilumke,    the  convention   finally 
decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  committee  of 
seven,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  dis- 
trict.   Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Superintend- 
ent W.  11.  Wiley,  ably  assisted  by  eighteen  or 
twenty  other  visiting  teachers  from  Terre  Haute, 
the  committee  was  led  to  decide  in  favor  of  that 
place,  and  the  convention  for  l,S'.>s  will  meet  in  the 
city  of  Terre  Haute  about  the  first  of  next  April. 
Superintendent  Wiley  created  (luite  an  interest  in 
the  convention  by  reading  to  it,  on  Friday,  the 
invitations  from  the  following   organizations  in 
Terre  Haute:    Pohtechnic  school,  Normal  school, 
the  city  schools,  Board  of  Directors  and  the  City 
Council.     From  these  earnest  invitations,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  pi^ople  from  Terre  Haute  in  securing 
the  convention  for  that  place  next  year,  it  might 
be  taken  for  gnmted  that  Terre  Haute  is  in  earnest 
about  wanting  the  convention,  and  will  make  all 
those  who  attend  next  year  welcome  and  give  to 
them  a  profitable  session.     Indeed,  we  might  say, 
that  movements  are  already  on  foot  in  this  city 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes. 

Franklin  C-ollege  showed  its  appn^ciation  of  the 
visit  of  the  Convention,  and  its  desire  to  make  the 
teachers  enjoy  themselves,  by  issuing  a  very  neat 
and  attractive  program  of  the  meeting,  togi^ther 
with  an  invitation  to  visit  the  college  buildings  on 
Fritlay  afternoon.  -Many  teachers  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  and  looked  through  the 
buildings  of  the  colU'ge  and  met  many  members 
of  the  faculty.  The  public  scIuh)!  buildings  of  the 
city  were  also  op(»n  for  inspection  on  Friday  after- 
noon. All  in  all,  thost^  who  attended  this  meeting 
of  the  Asscx'iation  could  go  away  saying  that  they 
felt  that  it  w:is  good  for  them  to  be  there.  The 
oliicers  of  the  Convention  and  teachers  of  Franklin 
did  all  in  their  i)ower  to  make  the  visit  of  the 
teachers  pleasant  and  protitiible.  The  accommo- 
dations were  first-class,  and  the  members  of  the 
Association  were  well  rei)aid  and  had  a  pleasant 
time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  weather 
during  the  first  part  of  the  Convention  was  ex- 
tremely unpleasant. 

He  who  h'di*  lost  confidence  can  lose  nothing 
more. 
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ELEHEirTABT  OESKAIt  BEADEB.  B;  0.  B.  Bnptr. 
Botton;  Olnn  *  Campknr.  pp.  IX  - 134. 

JiiJging  from  the  great  number  cif  (iermaii 
Ki'aders  iilruady  publiehed,  one  would  think  that 
:i  now  (icrmun  Render  would  have  norciison  to  be. 
Itiit  those  who  are  familiar  with  Prufeewir  Siii)er's 
Ftvnch  Render  viil,  at  least,  be  ready  to  examine 
his  tierman  Keadcr.  In  taking  up  the  "Klc- 
iiieiitary  (iermaii  Header,"  we  find  that  the  t'ditor 
liaa  eserciHed  the  same  wisdom  in  tiie  sflcction  of 
material  which  ia  admirably. adapted  ti>  befcinner?, 
an  he  C'xerciiwd  in  IiIm  French  Itrader.  In  thi»< 
Ut'rman  Ueader  I'rofesHor  Super  ^ilvee  the  dilfl- 
ciilty  ihat  lias  met  manytierman  teacherH  in  the 
ii«e  of  (iermaii  IteoderH heretofore  published.  The 
great  dillicully  ia  tltat  thu  uelectiuns  iM-conie  moiv 
ditlicnlt  at  a  much  more  rapid  rale  than  the  learn- 
er's power  to  interpret  the  new  medium  iiierean^a. 
This  has  been  the  writer'c  experience  in  iheiise 
of  fonr  different  (Jerman  Keaderv  in  his  claai^es. 
When  the  reading  increamw  too  rapidly  in  dilli- 
cnlty  the  student  becomeH  discouraged,  and  thv 
IU.':uler  beeomea  iniinten'Sting.  Profewjor  Suix-r 
iH-lieves  in  the  theory  that  it  is  betU-r  to  have  the 
Iwginncr  to  read  longer  lessons  of  easy  reading 
ilian  to  give  him  short  lessouH  which  arc  beyond 
hifl  p^wcT  to  JTtterpret.. 

Part  four  consiiits  of  a  number  of  Mliort  (xii-m)!.. 
These  arc  easy  and  nerve  to  give  thebeginnersoine 
taate  of  the  exquisite  beauty  and  ryihni  of  <ler- 
njan  poetry.  Though  we  may  wish  that  thi^ 
M.'lwtion  of  poemu  were  more  exU^nded,  and  that 
the  Itnok  us  a  whole  might  eoiitain  a  little  more 
[natter,  yet,  a;<  a  brief  conrtw  in  (ierinan  reading 
for  beginners,  it  will  certainly  prove  a  great  iiii- 
pnivement overt iennun  Iteadern Ix-fore  publinhed, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  excellently  gi-adcd  as  (u 
lead  the  tieginner  gradually  into  the  languapi  by 
incn-asing  bis  vocabulary,  an<l  aiding  him  to 
think,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  in  the  new 
medium.  And  the  ability  U>  think  in  a  foreign 
language  is  the  surest  tet)t  us  tu  the  learner's 
progn-ss  in  that  language. 

.<.    W.    llAEll. 


A  BIBD'S-ETE  VIEW  OF  OUB  CIVIL  WAS.    Theodore 

Aynnlt  Il«dga,     BaTisad  Stadeati'  Editioa  I8BT 

With  4T  Xap*  and  BatUa  Cham,  •  OIoaMry  of  Ifil- 

itar;  Termi  and  an  Indaz.    Boaton :  Honghton,  Kiff- 

lintCo.    348pBgei.    FriOB  Sl.OO  net.  pott  paid. 

This  is  u  new  edition  at  a  jHipular  price  of  a 

liook  which  has  been  ai-cepted  as  jwrhapa  the  onlj' 

reliable  single-volume  histury  of  the  Civil  War.    It 

was  written,  originally,  by  Colonel  Dodge  for  hix 

fourteen-year-old  son.    Tlte  book  taken  one,  at 

once,  to  the  time  of  war,  and  the  ivadei'  lives  over 
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the  battles  and  the  campaigns  which  arc  described 
with  accunu-y,  clearncsn  and  iuj partiality.  We 
found  nursclvos  intensely  interested  in  what  if 
commonly  a  verj-  dry  subject.  The  bonk  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  any  student  wlm  caii's  U>  grasp  the 
situation  in  ack-urand  eoncise  way,  and  it  is  so 
written  llial  it  will  appeal  readil\'  to  the  minds  of 
children,  and  hence  will  be  found  really  an  ad- 
mii'able  bcHik  for  school  use.  The  fnrty-seven 
mu|>i<  and  battle-charts,  and  ihc  full  glossary  of 
mililHiy  lenus,  make  it  an  exceedingly  valuable 
bi>ok  for  all  sluden(»<.  The  estimates  made  of  the 
leading  cciinmandei'S  iin  each  side  are  very  fair, 
indei-d,  and  cnnstitule  an  inipjrtant  featuit:  of  the 
work.  Tlie  ljoi>k  as,  a  whole,  may  be  relied  up<m, 
and  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  placed  now,  might 
tu  aecomplisli  ft  great  di'al  of  good.  F.  .M,  S. 

DOOKS  1CEC£tV£I>. 
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I  IZnT's  lIlsTlUiV  I 


'V  Tn 111.'  lul*  aail  n-luns  U-mlltij;  to  .-Miil.llsli  Kr.-ii.-h 

iiii-,']iillMii.    What  wi-rcHiDwur  Ihi-  hiniu-iU'i'M  t Unit 

i,>  Thi.  r!<i'  r.lBulniUKniiiiian'hy  tti  lCiigInii.1 '.' 

7.  tvinii  H',1-  ll»-<-.in.ll(kiii  (iTiii'muny  In  MtI>  iK-rlcal'.' 

I.  The  theory  of  the  feudal  monarchies  was, 
that  the  chief  feudal  lords  should  rule  the  inferior 
lords  and  tliey,  in  turn,  ebonld  nils  th*>-  — •—■- 
The  facte  did  not  Biutidn  tt>- 
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the  great-er  i)ortion  of  the  feudal  times  every  lord 
had  an  independent  rule  of  his  own,  and  acknow- 
ledged no  superior  authority.  Tt  was  a  time,  in 
fact,  in  which  there  was  a  monarch  in  name  but 
not  in  reality. 

2.  The  character  of  the  European  monarchy  in 
the  twelfth  century  began  to  be  much  stronger 
than  that  described  in  number  1.  Some  of  the 
very  strongest  and  weall  hiest  lords  became  in  fact, 
absolute  rulers  over  both  the  inferior  lords  and 
their  subjects,  and  thus  thei-e  gradually  grew  up 
from  the  twelfth  century  the  monarchy  which 
characterizes  the  present  rule  of  England,  Spain 
(fcrmany,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

3.  Some  of  the  early  social  elements  in  Eu- 
ropean life  were,  theocracy,  as  represented  in  the 
church  ;  aristocracy,  as  represented  by  the  feudal 
nobility ;  democracy,  as  reprt^sented  by  the  city 
governments,  and  monarchy  as  represented  by  the 
kings  and  emperors.  All  of  these  elements  havi? 
been  retained  in  modem  Euroi)ean  life,  but  the 
diffenmce  between  their  relation  in  early  Eu- 
roi>ean  history  and  the  present  is,  that  in  the 
former  they  undertook  to  live  together,  side  l)y 
side,  without  any  one  of  them  Ix-ing  predominant, 
while  in  the  latter  all  of  them  are  merged  into  one 
orgsmic  life,  called  a  nation. 

4.  The  various  attempts  which  were  made  at 
political  organization  from  the  twelfth  tn  the  nix- 
tecnth  century  were,  first,  by  the  church.  The 
church  undertook  to  organize  and  subordinate  all 
other  elements  of  8i»ciety  to  its  rule  and  laws.  In 
this  it  failed,  chiefly  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  It  ruled  by  a  moral  force  and  not  by  force 

of  anus,  and  therefon^,  was  not  well  fit- 
ted fur  exercising  a  punitive  in!hu'nc(»  in 
the  rule  and  control  of  society. 

b.  It  was  strongly  opposed  by  tln'  independ- 

ent juul  powerful  UMuhil  lords, 
e.  ( >n  account  of  the  rule  of  celibacy  it  bad  to 
(haw  frnni  various  >ources  to  recruit  its 
organization,  and  therefore  could  not  re- 
main as  compact  as  is  the  cas<'  in  a  theoc- 
racy, in  which  positions  were  secured 
througli  heredity. 

d.  The  theocratic  power  was  strongly  oi)pose<l 

hy  the  monarchs. 

e.  Tlu' Court  of  Uonie  was  strongly  (►pposed, 

:it  intervals,  by  councils  which  were  held 
in  Krani-e,  <M'nnany  and  Italy. 
\.  The  sj>irit  of  free  imjuiry,  which  urndnally 
dtnelopcd,  in  the   latter   portion  of   the 
Middle  Aj;es,  ten<le<l  to  weaken  the  ]M>\ver 
of  the  theocratic  government. 
The  scennd  general  attempt  at   pnlitieal  organ- 
ization durin;,'  this  time  was  hy  the  cities;  namely, 
the  cities  t»i'   Italv.  Southeiii  Trance,  llandersand 


(■ehnany.  These  attempts  all  failed  because  there 
arose  in  the  several  cities  tyrants,  or  despotf:, 
which  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  made  it  impossible  to 
organize  society  in  general  acconling  to  tliese  mn- 
nicipil  ideas. 

5.  Four  events  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
modern  history  are : 

a.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  145:». 

b.  The  discoverv  of  America  in  14^)2. 

c.  The  Protestant  Ueformation,  beginning  in 

1517. 

d.  The  general  revival  of  learning  during  the 

fourteenth  and  first  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
Some  notable  inventions  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  history  were  : 

a.  The  invention  of  gunpowder. 

b.  The  invention  of  paper. 

c.  The  invention  of  printing. 

G.  Ik'ginning  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  continuing  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  nobility,  the  citizens  and  peasants,  wen* 
united  in  a  moral  tie,  a  common  name  and  com- 
mon honor  in  France  through  their  wars  with 
England. 

During  the  same  time  France  greatly  extended 
her  territory  by  expelling  the  English  and  uniting 
the  colonies  which  the  English  occupied  to  the 
French  crown.  The  imiwrt-ant  reigns  which 
tended  to  establish  this  French  power  were : 
Charles  the  Seventh,  mn>-1501  ;  Louis  the  Elev- 
enth, 14()l-14s;i;  Charles  the  Kighth  and  Tx)uis 
the  Twelfth,  HSIMoL"). 

During  the  it;ign  of  Charles  the  Seventh  a  stand- 
ing army  was  formed,  and  the  king's  power  of 
taxation  and  administration  i>f  justice  was  ^reatlv 
extended. 

During  the  reign  of  T^juis  tlie   Kleventh  (14»J1 
14s;;),  the  French  nation  was  j^n^atly  strengthened 
by  a  policy  of  craft  diplomacy,  as  distinguished 
fiDm   force   which   had   hitherto   been  the   chief 
power  of  kingly  rule. 

Some  of  the  intluences  tending  to  establish 
strong  monarchy  in  Fn^dand  were,  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  with  France,  and  the  Wars  of  the 
1  loses. 

In  Fngland,  during  the  lifteenth  century,  cen- 
tralization advanced  very  rapidly  llirough  the 
war  which  Fnghind  waged  with  lYance.  To  carry 
on  this  war  the  French  peo]>le  made  large  grants 
of  money  to  the  king,  which  greatly  increased  his 
power. 

The  Wars  of  tlu»  K«»ses  tended  to  establish  tlu' 
l-inglisli  monarchy  by  destroying:,  to  a  larjre 
extent,  the  Fn;rlish  n(»l)ility,  whi<'h  relieved  the 
kini:  of  a  check  to  his  arhitniry  power. 
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7.  ( ieriuany  was  becominj?  more  centralized  in 
this  period  through  the  influence  of  MaxiuiilHan 
thir  First.  He  established  a  standing  army  in 
( iormany  just  as  Charles  the  Seventh  had  done  in 
France.  <  iermany,  however,  did  not  advance  in 
centralization  as  rapidly  as  France  did. 


SCIKN'CKOF  EDITATION. 

1.  stall'   thrci'   <li>itinct    o^lurHtional    thoniL:liti«  of    IIiThart 

which  you  (•on^idor  fuiHlamciituI. 
2    What  i>  the  ci'iitral  thought  of  tlu*  kindiTKartvn? 
:{    For  what  dot's  IVsttilozzi  Ntniid  in  iHlucntioii  ? 
I.  What  an*  thi'  excclleiicvs  and  the  (Icft'ctN  of  KoUKM.'atrH 

iMtucatioiiul  theories. 
•'>.  On  what  ground  would  you  exclude  from   the  m'hool  ull 

s<'<'tariaii  religious  instructions? 
(I.  What  is  the  aini  of  the  general  rliild-study  movement  of 

our  time. 

1.  The  great  problem  in  (education  according  to 
Ilerbart,  was  how  to  realize  the  five  ideas  of  free- 
dom, perfection,  right,  ec^uity  and  benevolence, 
within  the  province  of  educiition.  The  complete 
work  of  education,  he  said,  consisted  in  dij^'ipiinfj 
inAtriH'tum  and  (iinhrtic  train imj:  It  is  the  Office  of 
discipline  to  keep  order  and  to  subject  the  nat- 
ural! v  unrulv  inclinations  of  the  individual.  Such 
subjection,  however,  can  only  bc»  effected  by  a 
power  strong  enough,  and  acting  so  frequently  as 
to  be  completely  successful,  b<*fon.'  indications  of  a 
genuine  will  pi'rsisting  in  wrong  are  exhibited  by 
the  child.  The  aim  of  instruction  should  not  be 
solely,  or  even  predominantly,  the  amount  of 
knowledge ;  nor  should  it  be  the  acquisition  of 
merely  technical  skill,  but  culture  of  the  personal- 
ity. Dialectic  training  embraces  all  direct  action 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  pupil  which  is  prompted 
by  the  intention  to  purify  and  supplement  his  en- 
ergies, and  to  lead  him  toward  objective  liberty. 

2.  The  Kindergarten  was  founded  by  Frederick 
Froebel.  The  name  expresses  the  analogy  between 
child  and  plant  life  to  which  Froebel  constantly 
referred.  In  accordance  witli  the  indications  of 
nature  he  sought  to  develop  the  child's  Ixxly  by 
wisely-directed  physical  movements.  The  child's 
in  born  desire  for  activity  manifests  itself  in  j>Iay, 
and  cliildren  love  to  play  together.  The  kinder- 
garten guides  this  inclination  into  organized  move- 
ment, and  invests  the  games  with  an  ethical  and 
an  educational  value,  teaching,  among  other 
points,  bi'sides  physical  exercise,  the  habits  of 
discipline',  sell-control,  harmonious  action,  and 
purpose,  together  with  some  definite  lesson  of  fact. 
Th(^  scMist'S  are  developed  in  tlie  same  manner.  It 
has  a  larger  sphere,  howovrr,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  individuality.  Chanicter 
is  the  supreme  end.  Hence,  the  great  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  kindergartner  of  an  understand- 
ing of  the  thrcKjfold  naturt^  ol  the  child. 

:>.  In  the  Sirnn-Stfutf^  written  in  1S2<),  Pest^ilozzi 
says:  "The  idea  of  elementary  education  to 
which   I  have  consecrated  my  life,  consists  in  re- 


establishing the  course  of  nature.  It  should  con- 
cern itself  with  developing  the  heart,  the  mind, 
and  the  practical  skill  of  man.  It  requires  a  fair 
proportion  amongst  the  forces  of  human  nature  ; 
and  this  fair  proportion  re(iuires  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  every  force.  Xow,  every  force  is 
developed  according  to  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
by  the  simple  means  of  exercise.  Man  develops 
the  fundamental  elements  of  his  moral  life  ;  i.  e., 
his  love  and  faith,  by  the  exercise  of  love  and 
faith;  those  of  his  intellectual  life;  i.  e.,  his 
thought,  by  exercise  of  thought ;  those  of  his 
practical  or  industrial  life  ;  i.  e.,  the  power  of  his 
organs  and  his  muscles,  by  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  Man  is  urged  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
forces  in  him  to  employ  them,  exercise  them,  give 
them  all  the  development,  all  the  perfection,  of 
which  they  are  capable.  These  forces  exist  at 
first  only  in  germ  ;  and  the  desire  to  exercise  them 
augments  with  every  successful  effort,  and  de- 
creases with  every  failure- especially  when  the 
failure  entails  suffering.  The  first  stage  of  edu- 
cation should  strive  so  to  regulate  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  that  every  effort  in  every  department 
shall  be  successful.  The  essential  condition  for 
the  development  of  a  child's  moral  nature  is 
tranquillity.  Excitement,  excess  of  care  or  of 
indulgence,  are  wholly  hurtful.  The  starting 
point  of  thought  is  intuition  ;  i.  e.,  the  immediate 
impression  which  the  world  makes  on  our  senses 
inner  and  outer.  So  the  power  of  thinking  is 
formed  and  developed  at  first  by  the  impressions 
of  the  moral  world  on  our  moral  sense,  and  by 
those  of  the  physical  world  on  our  physical  senses. 
These  impressions,  perceived  by  the  understand- 
ing of  the  child,  give  him  his  first  ideas  and  at  the 
same  time  the  desire  to  express  them— at  first  by 
gesture,  and  then  by  speech."  In  a  word  Pesta- 
lozzi  stands  for  education  by  doing. 

4.  Kousseau's  idea  of  education  was  that  it 
should  commence  at  birth,  and  should  be  guided 
by  a  comprehension  of  child  nature  growing  out 
of  a  careful  and  sympathetic  study  thereof.  The 
following  quotations  will  indicate  something  of  his 
educational  theories:  "All  is  good  as  it  comes 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  all  degenerates  in 
the  hands  of  man.  Men  are  moulded  by  educa- 
tion as  plants  are  by  culture.  We  are  bom  feeble 
and  have  need  of  strength  ;  we  are  born  stripped 
of  everything  and  we  need  help;  we  are  born 
stupid  and  have  need  of  judgment.  Everything 
which  we  lack  at  birth  and  which  we  require  in 
our  maturity  is  given  to  us  by  education.  This 
education  comes  from  nature,  from  men,  or  from 
circumstances.  The  internal  development  of  our 
faculties  and  of  our  organs  is  the  education  of 
nature ;  the  use  which  we  are  taught  to  make  of 
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ihii-  development  id  tlieciliicaiioii  of  men;  aritltht- 
tu'qutEition  of  ex|«rtence  itbout  itic  tliini-s  which 
nffect  UK  is  the  education  ui  drcumi<tiince^.  II'iw 
to  live  i»  xiw  trade  I  wuuld  ti-nch  tlie  plipii.  In 
pawing  fr<>m  my  liaiult!  hi>  ^UuW  nut  bt;  inagir'iniip. 
or  ^Idit^r,  or  priest ;  lie  thai!  be-  tirnt  of  all.  ••■■<i.." 
While  lIou^M'au's  ideas  in  regard  to  cdiicatinn  us 
abfive  fpi'ited  eitni  to  be  thomiigJiIy  E<miid.  his 
own  life  was  not  only  at  variiince  with  these  prln- 
riplee,  but  his  rvht-meti  for  carrying  tlieni  nut  wi-re 
wholly  vi>ioiiury  and  impntcliL-uI.  Afli-r  laying 
down  what  he  chose  to  call  tlie  litws  of  nulure.  he 
wholly  diiregarded  the  ^iiidt  hv  had  chosen  iind 
MVincd  to  Iw  ignnront  nf  the  first  lawpiif  growth. 

5.  (In  the  ttround  that  the  »^hi>ol  ii<  a  ]ion-f>i-c- 
tarian  itu<titntion,  and  has  within  it  rejirt'eenta- 
tives  of  every  i-hade  of  belief. 

•':  To  thoroughly  actpiitint  te;ic-hen?  with  the 
child  for  whom  the  siho-rt  cxistif. 
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Th>-)'>]iii1U>i-tiiii>-lt.>l.nv." 
s   lllu-tnil-  ill  H  M-iii-i)"'  liiiir  n-lHtlon-iil  t)i 
I.  IlliiMniti-  llti'  illffintii'i-  li-iwi-ji  ibi'  u«'  ( 

|Hirtii-i|.l.-.    KiplHlii. 
:.   I'm-  ihi'  mini  -  lllii- "  h>  hii  iKliii'ilvi-  iitkI  ii>  uti  n-Ivtrb. 
•:.  Ihiir  wiihl  yiMi  lo'      ' ....     .     . 

ni.'.iiiii.-iii.j',.'w7H7"i 

I.  TheeBPcntial  ]>artH  of  asi'ntence  are  snbji-ct, 
predicate  and  copnla  ;  e.  g..  Napolcm  was  chnrpd 
with  ambition.  In  this  eenti-ncc  the  sulijuct  is 
the  word,  "Xapuleon  ;"  the  prediiate  i>f  the  si-n- 
tenco  is  the  words,  "chanred  with  ainbiti>in  ; "  tin- 
c'ljmla  is  the  wunl,  "  wiis." 

J.  Tin-  word,  "'and,"  is  an  inlroiliictory  con- 
junction :  the  word,  "  fniin,"  if  a  prep' !>■  it  ion  lufcd 
as  a  relalii'in  word  of  the  pn-pniiit ional  phrase. 
"  from  the  lili-^scd  p'jwer  that  mils  about,  beluw. 
above."  The  wordK,  "the"  and  "blcs«.-d,"  are 
adject i vow  and  modify  the  word,  "power."  Tin.' 
word,  "iMjwer,"  isa  noun  uneil  as  the  principal 
word  of  the  preiM)!jitional  phrase.  The  word, 
"that,"  iff  a  relative  pronoun  iia-d  as  the  subject 
of  the  verb,  "mils,"  and  to  !>how  the  relation  be- 
tween the  princiiHil  and  .subordinate  thought. 
The  word,  "  rolls,"  is  a  \xt!>,  principal  p:iri  of  the 
predicate  of  the  siilxinliiiate  clan.-*.  The  wonls, 
"about,"  "Udow"  and  "abi>Vf,"  arc  adverbial 
infidifiers  of  the  verb,  "  rolls.'  The  wrd,  "  wo," 
isa  priinoiiii  iLsed  as  the  subject  of  Ih'-  si;iitente. 
The  word,  "will  friim<^,"  is  a  vfrb  nsf^d  us  the 
principal  part  of  the  pn-dicatc  of  the  first  inde- 
pendent clauHe.  The  word,  "ilie."  is  an  adjective 
used  to  modify  the  noun,  "  ineafiiire."  Tlio  word, 
"  mi-asure,"  is  a  noun  used  as  the  principal  part 
■  if  the   direct   objective    niodilier  of   the    verb, 


'fr.iuie."  The  word,  "of."  is  a  preposition  v 
as  the  relation  word  of  the  pn-Jw-Hitional  phr 
"of  oursijnls."  Tlie  word,  "our."  is  a  prom 
[Hisgessive  luodilier  of  the  noun.  "iKiuls'." 
wnrd,  "suuls."  U  a  noun,  prin.-ipal  part  of 
Iin'p.tfitioiial  phnij-e.  The  won!,  "tlicy."'  isa] 
n'<iin  used  asthesubjcci  of  the  second  iiidepend 
clause.  Till-  w..rds,  "shall  be."  is  a  pure  verb  u 
a*  I  he  copnla  "f  the  elauee.  The  word,  •' turni- 
is  a  participle  u^ed  as  the  principal  jiart  of 
pnilicatu  of  the  clause.  Thi-  word,  "to,"  i 
prt'lM-sili.in  Hs<-d  as  the  relation  word  <if  the  pn' 
siiioinil  phmsf,  '■  t^i  love."  The  word,  "  love.' 
a  nuiiu  used  a.'  the  principal  word  of  tlie  prepc 
tional  phrase. 

:;.  Sfii—.l,  the  ■'.■'<■-' wn*  a '.jiJ/'' r  of  the/*-'. 

t.  The  verb  always  asserts  a  relation  betwe 
thought  subject  and  th'iught  predicate  ;  the  pai 
.iple  never  asserts.  The  verbsonietinieseipie*i 
an  attribute  in  addition  to  the  assertion.  T 
IKiriieiple  always  espi^-sscs  an  attribute.  T 
st.iry  •'  iutefesiing.  The  boy  "rii.,  well.  T 
boy  -.'/.i.;/  on  the  front  seat  is  luy  brother.  In  t 
lirst  oxample,  the  verb  simply  expresses  the  i 
latiriii  between  thought  s-ubject  and  thought  pre> 
caie.  In  the  second  .xaiiiple.  the  \-erbexpres 
the  relation  between  the  thought  subject  and  t 
thought  predicate,  and  also  the  attribute  or  act 
"viOi.;/.  The  word,  >-itr!n-j,  in  the  third  esonip 
simply  expresses  an  attribute. 

.'>.  Adjective ;  v.  g.,  I-Jlias  was  a  inun  subject 
HI-  ittlssions  as  we  are. 

.Vdvi-rhial :  o.  g.,  Solomon  in  all  his  ghiry  « 
not  arrayed  Hh  one  of  these. 

i<.  Place  lietore  the  class  a  li.-^l  of  Bentent 
siiuiliartc<thefoll.>uing: 

I.  I  we  the  towers  ..f  Ij.nd.m. 

•J.  The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  wal 

that  is  past. 
;:,   If  't  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then 

were  widl.  It  were  done  ([iiickly. 
4.  If  he  has  been  here,  I  have  not  seen  hi 
">.   ntlnmhadpl  been  lien>.  uiy  brother  h 

not  died. 

II.  lie  mav  studv  his  lessons. 

7.  If  thou  liadst  sai<l  him  nay.  it  had  been  b 

s.  Thou  Shalt  mitsical. 

'■'.  Turn  ye !  Turn  ye  again.  Ij  Israel ! 
-Vsk  the  pupils  to  state  the  relation  in  each  c 
between  the  thoiighi  expressed  by  the  senten 
and  the  fact  In  the  e.Klcnial  worM.  State  whetl 
the  thought  e\ptessed  by  the  sentence  is  a  mill 
orwhether  theivissomc  doubt  in  the  mind  af 
it/  n'ality;or  whether  it  is  a  mere  n^poaiti 
and  there  is  n<>  fact  in  the  external  worid  ooi 
spondiii^  to  it  :  or  if  the  thought  in  the  mind  c 
rcsiK'iids  to  the  fact  in  the  external  world  on 
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count  of  necessity  in  external  circinnstances,  or 
will  outside  of  that  of  the  actor. 

What  property  of  the  verb  is  ilUistrated  in  the 
preceding  sentences?  Define.  State  the  different 
kinds  or  classes  and  define  and  illustrate  each. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  above  sentences,  the 
pupils  may  be  led  to  see  that  there  are  just  four 
relations  between  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
sentence  and  the  fact  in  the  external  world: 

(1)  The  thought  may  correspond  to  a  ivality 

or  fact  in  the  external  world,  as  in  the 
first  sentence.  When  the  verb  shows 
that  this  relation  exists,  we  say  that  it 
is  in  the  indicative  mode. 

(2)  The  sentence    may    express   a   thought 

which  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  a 
fact  or  reality  in  the  external  world  and 
the  mind  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
does  or  does  not,  as  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. Or  the  sentence  may  express  a 
thought  which  is  a  mere  supposition. 
There  is  no  realitv  or  fact  in  the  external 
world  corresponding  to  it  and  the  mind 
knows  it,  as  in  the  fifth  sentence.  If  the 
verb  shows  that  either  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding relations  exists  between  the 
thought  expressed  by  the  sentence  and 
the  fact  or  reality  in  the  external  world, 
we  call  it  subjunctive  mode. 

(3)  The  thought  expressed  by   the  sentence 

may  correspond  to  a  fact  in  the  external 
world  on  account  of    necessity  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  or  will,  outside  of 
that  of  the  actor,  as  in  the  \h\\  sentence. 
If  the  verb  shows  that  this  relation  exists 
between  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
sentence  and  the  fact,  or  reality  in  the 
external  world,  we  say  the  verb  is  imper- 
ative mode. 
The  children  may  thus  bo  led  to  make  defi- 
nitions.   Then  ask  them  to  write  all  they  know 
about  mode.     Correct  the  pai>ei-s  carefully  and 
have  them  rewritten. 


IIISTUKV. 

1.  Whnt  won' the  renmtor  rauws  of  the  Mt'xinm  War?    Wluit 

ih  the  iiuixmont  of  (lisinu>n">t<'(]  iiHtion^i  »«.  to  tlir  just- 

iicsMoi  that  wnr? 
"1.  (iivf  H  Kkctoh  of  the  can'er  ami  an  estimate  of  thi-  <'harae- 

ter  of  Aaron  Burr.    What  have  you  rea<l  ou  this  subjeri  ? 
'A.  Would  you  have  yourclafjws  study  KuKli.><h  hi-^tory  before 

attempting  Americiiti  hl^torv  ?    Why. 
4.  What  hai*  iKwn  the  effect  of  h  cleereasiuK  pii»fienKer  mte  ou 

the  American  railways?    IM.scuss  fully. 

1.  The  remoter  causes  of  the  Mexican  war  were: 
a.  A  difference  in  the  political  and  industrial 
life  which  developed  between  the  norib 
and  southern  Bections  of  thr 
States,  and,  as  a  consequer' 
between  these  two  sectioiir 
sion  of  western  territor 


b.  A  dccreast'  in  the  p()i)ulation  of  the  South 
H'lative  to  that  of  the  North  fi*oni  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninetconth  century  down  to 
about  ISU),  on  account  of  the  growing  in- 
fluoncf  of  slave- labor  in  the  South.  This 
fact  led  the  South  to  lost?  its  power  in  a 
large  measure,  in  tlu*  Ih»useuf  Represent- 
atives, and,  as  a  consequence,  to  make  all 
the  more  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  its 
l)ower  in  the  Senate  of  the  Tnited  States. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  was  nej'essary  to 
vrvcX  new  states  in  the  West.  Hence,  it 
Iwcame  necessary  for  the  South  to  struggle 
for  the  iHJssession  of  Texas. 
Disinterested  nations  regard  the  Mexican  war  as 
having  Ix'en  commenced  and  prosecuted  without 
a  just  cause. 

*J.  Aaron  J>urr  received,  while  young,  a  fine 
iiiiiversitv  education  in  the  Eiist,  and  earlv  in  life 
became  a  pn)minent  lawyer  and  politician  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  Vice-presi- 
dent to  serve  with  Thomas  .Tefferson,  after  which 
he  retiri'd  to  New  York  and  beaune  a  candi<late 
for  Governor.  I Fe  was  defeated  for  this  position 
through  the  influence,  as  he  believed,  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whereupon  he  challenged  Hamilton  for 
a  duel  and  killed  him.  After  this  he  lost  both  in 
political  favor  and  in  the  general  estimation  of  the 
public.  He  became  engaged  in  explorations  of 
our  then  si)ar8ely  settled  western  territory,  down 
the  Ohio  river  and  the  Southwest.  He  was  ac- 
cusi'd  of  eonsi)iring  wnth  others  to  draw  the  S<3Uth- 
west  away  from  the  I'nited  States,  and  set  up  an 
indepeu<lent  government  thentin  for  himself.  He 
was  arrested  and  tried  for  these  offenses  on  the 
charge  of  treason  before  the  I'nited  States  court, 
but  he  was  not  convicted.  He  then  returned, 
almost  eniirelv  without  friends  and  without  in- 
rtuence,  t^)  New  York  City,  and  attempted  to  prac- 
tice his  profession,  but  he  ncrver  gained  the  con- 
fidenci?  of  his  country  or  his  i)arty  afterwards,  and 
he  died  in  misery  and  i)overty  in  the  early  i)art  of 
the  prest?nt  century. 

o.  Classes  should  study  Knglish  History  before 
attempting  to  study  American  history,  because 
American  history  is  the  outgrowth  and  develop- 
ment of  ideas  which  are  ro<;)ted  in  Knglish  hi8t<^ry. 
The  political,  religious,  industrial,  social  ideas, 
customs  and  habits  of  the  American  ixiople  are  but 
the  fruit^e  of  similar  ideas,  which,  for  hundreds 
of  years  were  gradually  developing  in  England  be- 
fore the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America.  By 
*Hs  method  of  approaching  American  history  the 

^B^dth  of  view,  broader  culture  and 
■vstanding  and  appreciation  of 

"  passenger  rate  on 
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the  American  railways  has  been,  in  the  first  place, 
to  largely  increase  the  amount  of  travel.  Thip,  in 
turn,  has  increased  the  income  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  has  led  tx)  better  facilities  of  communi- 
cation. This  better  communication  amongst  the 
p«»ople  has  affected  every  phase  of  their  life,— their 
X)olitical,  social,  educational,  industrial,  and  even 
their  religious  life.  The  railroad  has  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  iigents  in  making  us  an  organic 
nation,  ruled  under  one  Constitution. 

PUVSioUMJV. 

(Any  mrrcH  ) 

I    Niiino  j<i»nu*  ^■as^•^  in  which  ytmr  «»\vii  luTstin  or  that  of  u 

pupil  miiy  Ik>  utili/ctl  for  tlio  puriMiM.'  of  i' x  peri  hum  1 1  or 

oliK.Tvation. 
•J.  Wiiat  features  aro  I'KM'Utial   in  any  HyRti>m  of   pliysical 

training   to  rcnilor  il  juipular  ami  >>enolicial    in  our 

M'hoiils? 
:\.  I)rs4.TilM'  the  <li>ji*j*tivr  tube  as  a  whok«, 
I.  How  (Iocs  IiIihmI  liMik  tnuler  the  niicroscoiM' ? 
.'i.  Wliat  art'  tlir  fhivi  <lan»r*'rs  from  impure  air? 
•I.  Kxplain  one  N)un'e  of  injury  to  tlie  nervous  syslem  ? 
7    IH'scriNe  hrlelly  the  orKan>(  of  siHM'ch. 
S.  What  are  tlie  lliree  jrreat  organs  of  excretion  V     iK'seribe 

one  of  them. 
\K  What  f<uirthinK!S  iuive  happeue«l  ton  person  nearly  dead 

from  drowning?     What  muNt  he  done  to  resuscitate 

HU<'li  a  persim  ? 

1.  The  best  opportunities  to  utili/.e  your  own 
pt^rHou,  or  that  of  a  pupil  for  physiological  exiH*ri- 
ment  and  observation  are  afforded  in  the  study  of 
the  special  senses. 

.'>.  The  digestive  tube  is  a  long  canal  (20  feet 
about)  composed,  with  local  exceptiojin,  only  of 
four  coats  ;  an  outer  serous  coat,  a  nuiscular  coat, 
of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres,  a  submucous 
coat,  and  finally  a  mucous  coat  carrying  the 
B(;creting  glands,  the  gastric  glands  in  stomach, 
the  crypto  and  villi  in  the  small  intestine,  and 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  large  intc^stine. 

4.  rnder  the  microscoixj  blood  is  seen  to  con- 
tain two  kinds  of  corpuscles.  The  abundant  kind 
is  the  red  corpuscle,  disc-shaped,  doubly-convex 
without  nucleus,  and  appearing  rather  yellowish. 
The  other,  or  white  corpuscle,  is  whitish,  granular, 
exhibits  on  a  warmed  stage  am(i>b<jid  movements 
and  contains  a  nucleus. 

.").  The  chief  danger  from  impure  air  lies  in  the 
brt>athing-in  of  organic  particles  exhaled  from 
other  lungs,  which  particles  are  usually  of  a  very 
poisonous  nature,  and  frequently  consist,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  disease-producing  germs.  Incidentally, 
impure  air  denies  one  the  full  amount  of  oxy^ren, 
which  has  lx>en  replaced  in  it  by  carlwn  dioxide. 

7.  The  organs  of  siwech  are  the  mouth,  with  the 
tongue,  teeth,  palate  and  lips,  and  the  voice-box 
with  the  two  vocal  chords.  The  voice-box  is  com- 
posed of  several  sets  of  cartilages  so  arnmged  that 
two  membninoiis  Haps  may  be  stretched  across  it 
from  front  to  back.  JJy  the  varying  tension  of 
these  chords  the  pitch  of  the  voice  is  i)roduced. 

s.  The  three  gR'at  organs  of  excretion  are  the 
skin,  kidney  and  lungs. 


The  skin  consists  of  an  outer  layer,  the  epider- 
mis, and  the  deeper  dermis.  The  epidermis  is 
wholly  cellular,  carries  the  pigment  of  the  skin 
when  present,  gives  rise  t-o  nails  and  hairs,  is  tie- 
void  practically  of  blood  vessels  and  serves  as  a 
protective  membrane. 

The  dennis  is  wholly  fibrous,  consisting  of  an-in 
lar  tissue  with  imlx?dded  muscles  (to  move  hairs i, 
glands,  blood  vessels,  and  nerves.  Aujonjr  the 
glands  in  it  are  the  long-coiled  tubular  sweat- 
glands,  which,  thp)ugh  their  spiral  duct  through 
the  epidermis  exci-ete  water,  mineral  salts,  and 
traces  of  mm. 

ARITIIMCTIC. 

1.  Divide  li ■  1-2 •  lo •  ;irt  J>v  :»■  >••'»' 48.     What  principle  is  in 

volved  in  tJiis  prohh'in  ?    Write  full  explanation. 
*J.    What  u.>in' w« mid  yim  make  of  division  in  teach i n j;  tnu- 

tions?    Discuss  fully. 
:{.  Two  boys  etmntiuKtiieir  money  found  that  one  hud  ??;  aiul 

the  other  i  as  much.    Wliat  part  t»f  a  dollar  had  vm-U  V 

Let  the  solution  of  this  corresiuuul   to  the  Knule  in 

which  such  worli  is  found. 
I.  (five analy.sis  of  the  following.':    #*f:  |  •  5- 
."i.  Wliat  are"  the  measures  of  area?    Indicate  some  "  l»u>y 

work"  suitable  for  a  first  year  pupil  in  the  study  of 

area, 
rt.  Three  p<mnds  of  su>?arare  neeiled  for  canninjf  ")  «|""rts(»i 

strawberries:  how  numy  pounds  of  ^m^arare  reijuired 

for  8j  busliels  of  In'rries. 
7.  'JU%  of  the  sell iuK  price  is  loss,  what  is  the  rate  of  lo>s .' 

Make  a  concrete  problem  requirinjr  the  same  solution. 

Solve  and  pnive  the  solution. 
M.  Two  dimensions  of  ri.ixhtam;le<l  trian^jles  l>einK  jjiven  ii> 

follows,  find  the  tldrd  dimension: 

U<iM>.  rerpiMidi«*ular.  HyjKitenusi;. 

ji  •>  ■» 

U  '  ?  li»'4 

Hi]  11 

7',  1-2' i 

U.  Discuss  the  arithmetic  work  of  the  lir>t  thn'c  year-  in  tlie 

State  Manual. 
10.  Wliat  are  the  en»ls  to  be  si'cure*!  in  leaching  arithmetic  .' 

1.  To  solve  this  problem  it  would  be  best,  or  at 
least  it  would  Ix*  shortest,  to  use  cancellation  as 
follows : 

<i  X  12  X  io  X  :i<i 


27 


:J  X  4  X  '•)  X  4S 

4 
•> 


—  v.w 


The  i)rinciple  involved  is, — Dividing  any  factor 
of  a  product,  divides  the  product  by  that  same 
number. 

2.  In  fractions  division  should  Ik?  made  use  <»f 
in  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  t'very  fraction  is  that 
•it  indicates  that  the  numerator  is  to  be  divided 
bv  the  denominator. 
:$.  ist  solution  : 

If  one  boy  has  ? ]  and  another  has  i  as  much, 
the  second  boy  has  ?  oi^i  or  ^v'o-  ( "i  X  ?=  Jo  )• 
2nd  solution  : 

SJ=7.'>  cents. 

i  of  7.')  cents^Io  cents. 

iJ  of  7')  cents--  '>  times  15  cents. 

.'» times  li)  cents ^45  cents. 

4o  cent8--!!^i\;j  or  s;o. 

.'.  second  boy  had  s;;,. 
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4.  (a) 

i  divided  by  1=J. 

i  divided  by  ^=7  timca  j. 

7  times  }=V". 

iof¥=UorJ. 

•    •    4—7 ?• 

(b) 
Hvi=!i. 

irXi=A  of  J. 

?lX'2=o  times  i- 
5  times  J=J. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  first  problem  is : 
The  quotient  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
dividend  that  unity  b^ars  to  the  divisor.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  second  is :  The  product 
bears  the  same  reflation  to  the  multiplicand  that 
the  multiplier  bears  to  unity. 

o.  Our  measures  of  area  are,  the  square  inch, 
s<iuare  foot,  sc^uare  yanl,  square  rod,  acre  and 
«iuare  mile.  Some  busy  work  would  be  to  mark 
off  a  number  of  square  inches  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  cut  them  out. 

(>.  If  o  lbs.  of  sugar  are  needed  for  canning  5 
(luarts  of  strawberries  I  qt.  of  berries  would  re- 
el uin*  4  of  a  lb.  of  sugar. 

MJ  bushels  -110  qtp. 

If  1  qt.  of  strawberries  retjuires  ^  of  a  lb.  of 
sugar,  IK)  qts.  will  recjuire  09J  lbs. 

7.  If  20 '/f  of  the  selling  price  loss,  the  cost 
price -12()'y  of  selling  price.  Then  the  selling 
price    X\h ',  of  cost  price  ( 100-^1  LH)--8;] j ). 

l*roblem — A  man  bought  a  carriage  for  -i^lOO  and 
sold  it  losing  20'/  of  selling  price.  What  did  he 
sell  it  for? 

.'?HH)=12(K>  of  selling  price,  then  the  selling 
price-  $8:».i.     Now  the  t<*st  is,  will  20^.  of 
^'^\  give  the   loss  or  difference  l>etween 
•i^lOO^and  ^\\, 
!?1(X)— !?s;}.A   -.^lOJi. 
20^  of  >«:iji-.§;i(>5i. 
s.      liase.        Perpendicular.        Hypotenuse. 
\\  2  *?(2i) 

9  ?(()?)  Ill 
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?(8) 


•'I 


sf  11  ?(Vi  ^) 

?(10)  7i  12  J 

9.  The  State  Manual  provides  for  the  teaching  of 
the  numlxTS  from  1  to  1(K)  inclusive  during  the 
first  3  years.  During  the  first  year  they  are  to  be 
taught  from  1  to  10  inclusive,  during  the  second 
year  they  are  to  be  taught  from  1 1  to  2o  inclusive, 
and  during  the  third  year  they  are  to  lx»  taught 
from  21  to  100  inclusive. 

The  work  is  begun  in  the  concrete  with  certain 


objects  of  certain  forms,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year  considerable  work  is  done  in  the  ab- 
stract. During  all  the  three  years,  all  the  num- 
bers taught  are  taught  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  in  their  applications. 

10.  The  ends  to  be  obtained  in  teaching  are  «>f 
two  kinds : 

Ist.  The  ends  as  to  knowledge. 
2nd.  The  ends  as  to  discipline. 

The  teacher  should  aim  to  give  the  pupil  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  principles  of  arithme- 
tic, and  if  he  knew  just  what  the  pupil  would  be 
expected  to  do  he  could  bend  his  instruction  in 
that  direction. 

The  teacher  should  further  aim  to  cultivate  in 
the  pupil  the  habit  of  correct  thinking  and  em- 
phasize the  phase  of  accunitenes.^,  for  especially  is 
mathematics  adapted  to  impress  one  with  the 
idea  of  extreme  accuracy. 

RKADIN*;. 

(.4nj//frc.  ntttomittinfj  6.1 

1.  What  should  a  chiM  of  avt-niKc  ability  umltT  a  faithful 
ami  dliriout  iuKtructor  accoiiiplihh  in  muling  durinj!: 
his  iin<t  year's  attondanco  at  a  well  ^radrd  schotil? 
'2.  What  Would  you  hoin.'  to  have  the  saiiio  child  arroiuiili^l) 
during  his  8iM'on<l  year  under  similarly  fav<iralile  v\t- 
cumstanees? 
H.  Name  the  titles  of  tw(»  hooks  that  you  wouhl  reeonnin'ud 
as  su|mleinentar>' reading  matter  for  llrst  vt-ar  i,'rHile>; 
two  others  that  you  <leem  «>uitahle  for  si-eond  jrnule.v. 
•1.  What  would  you  >UK!ifest  Jis  appropriiiti'  matter  fur  the 
t«aehers  of  tliese  resJH'ctive  >rrade>  to  ri'ad  o<«c'a'.i»>nally 
to  their  mipils?     \>  hat  is  the  peilaKogleal  purpost.  i)f 
sueli  renaiiiK? 
ft.  If  you  would  arill  the  laipils  of  either  of  then-  i;raile>  in 
phonies,  state  how  early  you  would  iK'^in  such  4lrill  and 
8tate  your  reaHJUs  for  so  doin^. 
A.  (<t)  What  Is  the  seope  of  the  work  for  lir>t  thirtf  of  the 
first  s<'hool   year  in  reailing  as  jriven  in  thr  state 
Mantnd?    (b\  Name  as  many  as^ir  of  the  points  to 
Ik'    considered    in    the    presentation    of  rcii<Iin^ 
lesMMis  as  Kiven  in  the  State  (ourse  of  Study,  stctnui 
tjfnr. 

1  and  2.  The  first  and  second  questions  do  not 
admit  of  anything  like  a  definite  answer.  The 
only  answer  that  could  be  in  any  wise  complete 
would  be  a  simple  enumeration  of  all  the  items 
that  enter  into  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in 
reading.  In  a  very  general  w^ay  it  can  be  said 
that  the  pur])ose  of  the  first  work  done  in  rending 
is  to  give  the  child  a  v<K*al)ulary.  He  is  to  l)e 
furnished  with  the  means  l)y  which  he  can  inter- 
L  pret  discourse.  The  work  in  the  second  year  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  first,  but  increases  in  dilliciilty 
along  with  the  development  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
thought,  also,  that  in  the  secon<l  year's  work 
selections  more  nearly  literary  in  character  may 
be  introduced.  Vrry  little  of  this  can  be  done  in 
the  first  year's  work,  the  reading  lessons  there  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  simplest  statements  and 
stories. 

'^.  Some  of  the  recent  primers,  such  as  <*"i'  /*'♦**/; 
fnr  Litllr  (hnit  (American  liook  Co.),  Th*  llVn/*/' 
Priimr  (Werner  SchfK)l  Hook  Co.  1,  the  early  num- 
bers in  the  (Vr  serirs  ((linn  iV  ("0. ',  will  furnish 
some  valuable  material. 
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4.  It  is  diflicult  to  suggest  matter  that  is  especi- 
ally appropriate,  but  amongst  other  things  selec- 
tions taken  from  periodicals  like  Wide-Atralv,  or 
the  children's  page  of  The  Ynuth^n  Coinjxiithnj  or 
some  giich  s<.>urce,  would  be  good.  Many  of  the 
mj-ths  and  fairy  stories  can  also  be  arranged  for 
reading  to  the  children,  and  many  good  teachers 
practice  reducing  the  great  authors  to  a  form  suit- 
able for  presentation  to  the  children.  The  pur- 
pose of  all  such  reading  is  to  create  in  the  children 
an  interest  in  reading,  give  them  the  power  of  ap- 
preciating a  wide  range  of  material,  and  to  add  to 
their  general  culture  and  knowledge. 

T).  If  any  drill  in  phonics  is  given  in  either  grade 
it  should  i)erhaps  be  in  the  second,  and  its  object 
would  be  to  give  the  pupil  the  power  of  getting  at 
the  pronunciation  of  words  through  the  sound 
values  of  their  component  parts. 

0.  (a)  According  to  the  State  Manual,  the  8C0i)e 
of  the  first  third  of  the  first  school  year  in  rc^ading 
is,  **  liuilding  of  a  vocabulary  of  words  con- 
sidered under  the  following  x)oint8,  using  The 
Indiana  First  Jieader  to  about  Lesson  fourteen  as 
a  basis:  1.  The  association  of  the  written  or 
printed  word  with  the  idea  for  which  it  stands. 
L\  Analysis  of  the  written  or  i)rinted  word  into  its 
sounds.  3.  Analysis  of  the  written  or  i)rinted 
wonl  into  its  symbols  standing  for  the  separate 
sounds  of  the  sixjken  word." 

(b)  1.  Pupils  should  image  clearly  the  lec- 
tures presented  by  the  selection.  2.  Should  see, 
if  possible,  the  point  of  unity  in  the  selection,  or 
the  central  thought.  I>.  They  should  see  any 
incidental  life  lessons  suggested.  4.  Taste  is  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  selection  of  the  finer  thoughts. 
5.  Careful  interpretative  reading  of  the  selection. 


(.KO(;|{AI'IIV. 
(Ant/jirf.) 

1.  <iivo  llic  shapo  of  th«'  rarih  in  K«'(>iiii-tricnl  t«»rin<-;  ilitfcr- 

fiH'v  of  its  <liiniii'UTs.  and  livi-  iinM>f.s  of  iis  rt»lniHlJty. 

2.  WiiHt  aro  zoiK'.-V    IldW  di-ionnintMl? 

:(.  What  tfliould  ho  tlu*  aim  of  inaj)  <lra\ving  in  tlu*  study  of 

^'fouraphy?    <.)f  tlU'  usi*  of  tlur  sand  box  and  the  mouhl- 

UiK  hoard".' 
4.  What  conimoii  af^icultnral  i»rodu<*ts  wciv  not  known  to 

ihtr  world  until  the  discovcTV  of  America. 
h.  ThroUKli  wliat  \vat«'rs  wouUI  you  pavs  in  the  >horti.'st  all 

wulrr  route  from  JJvrrpool  to  H<inihaY? 
•K  What  tivo  jrrcat  relitricms  had  their  origin  in  Asia?     Jrtate 

l»ri4'tly  the  leafiinjjr  tenets  of  these  religiitus. 

1.  An  oblate  spheriod.  Twenty-six  miles.  (1) 
Curvature  observed  at  sea ;  (2i  circumnavigation  ; 
\?>)  rise  or  fall  of  stars  with  change  of  latitude  ;  i4j 
actual  measurement  of  an  arc ;  ( '>)  cin^ular  shadow 
on  the  moon. 

2.  JJelts  surrounding  the  globe.  The  mathe- 
matical zones  are  determined  by  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis,  the  climatic  bv  that  and  manv 
other  conditions ;  as,  winds,  ocean  currents,  near- 
ness to  the  sea,  etc. 

:».  To  help  the  student  to  form  a  definite  mental 


picture  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  To 
emphasize  in  the  mental  picture  the  relief  of  the 
surface  ;  i.  e.,  to  picture  it  as  a  solid. 

4.  Indian  com,  potatoes,  tobacco. 

5.  The  Mersey  River,  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's 
Channel,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  Ked  Sea,  Strait 
of  Babelmandeb,  Gulf  of  Aden,  Arabian  Sea. 

6.  This  question  is  not  geographical,  unless 
some  relation  can  be  shown  between  the  physical 
character  of  Asia  and  the  rise  and  characteristics 
of  these  religions.  It  is  impossible  to  '*  state 
briefly  the  leading  tenets  "  of  some  of  them. 

Jnflftl:iin. — One  personal  and  righteous  God. 

ChriHtianitif,— The  fatherhood  of  (lod  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Jesus  Christ  tlie  Son  of  God. 

Jii-ahmoutJiiH.  —  One  impersonal  God,  acting 
through  the  trinity,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

Binhfhixm.—A  reform  of  Brahmanism  thn-»ugh 
the  revelation  of  Ciautama  Buddha,  who  taught 
that  existence  is  evil,  and  the  source  of  evil  is  de- 
sire. 

Zonmst rill n lain. —The  conflict  of  Ormuzd,  the 
G<x)d  One,  and  Ahriman,  the  Evil  One. 

Miifi(iinme(.hnli*iiK — There  is  no  God  but  God.  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet. 


1 


Lucky  is  the  boy  who  can  say,  **  In  the  bright 
lexicon  of  vouth  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail." 
<.)ut  upon  weathercock  men,  who  change  with 
every  wind  I  Give  us  men  like  mountains,  who 
change  the  winds.  You  cannot  at  one  dash  fly 
into  eminence.  You  must  hammer  it  out  by 
steady  and  rugged  blows.  A  man  can  get  what  he 
wants  if  he  pays  the  price — pereist^nt,  plodding 
perseverance.  Never  doubt  the  result.  Victor}' 
will  be  vours.  TluTe  mnv  be  wavs  to  fortune 
shorter  than  the  old  dusty  highway,  but  the  stanch 
men  in  the  community  all  go  on  this  road.  If 
you  want  to  do  anything,  don't  stand  back  shiv- 
ering and  thinking  of  the  cold.  Jump  in  and 
scramble  through.     Push  and  pull. — Kr. 


Two  notable  ChiKl-Study  meetings  have  l)een 
held  within  the  past  two  weeks.  The  Fourth  An- 
nual Congress  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child- 
Study,  held  at  Chicago  xhv  last  week  in  April,  had 
presiMit  Col.  Parker,  Dr.  C<^lin  A.  Scott,  Kev.  Gun- 
sauliKS,  President  llervoy,  Dr.  l>ryan.  President 
Hall,  Professor  IVwev  and  manv  others.  The 
Child-Study  Ci>ngre.«s  held  at  Bloomington,  Indi- 
ana, the  first  vvcek  in  May,  annoiniced  Professor 
Thurber,  Professor  Sand ison,  Dr.  Krohn,  Dr.  Hall, 
Superintendent  Mi  His,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Superin- 
tendent Moore  antl  oiIilts.  We  sliall  give  an  ac- 
eoimt  of  these  meetings  in  om*  next  number. 


JUST.  PUBLISHED.      •  Jith  EJJKW 


)9ie.  Rafuraf 


lall  tM,  linen,  141  pagi^e,  "i  emts 


Ti.  lie  folloived  shortly  by 


■ioiiip  inlnifluctiona  frora  proof  ehtfte  and  |mx>r<'0|iii'S  fif 
Hthi.'  Natural  Elementary  (jingraphy: 

JERSEY  CITY.  NEW  JER^Y. 
LONG  ISLAND  OITY,  NEW  YOItK- 
8AKFORD.    MAINE. 
mVTNOTQN.     NEW 
AUBURN,   MAINE. 


\  Hn.  W.  T.  KARRIS.  U.  S.  CnaMrMioner  of  Education ,  Kiyi: 

"  1  have  examined  witii  pleaxure  the  Natural  KkiQitnitary  (if  og> 
raphf,  and  nin  gind  to  si-g  the  direction  token  to  combine  in  iipmp^i- 
nuuinoT  the  Imuian  side  wiih  the  natural.       .1  cougratulate  you 

I  liiat  in  tlti*  plementnry  book  you  liave  combined  tlia  riglit  lopicw  in  m 

I  prDper  mitnner.  and  uu  a  plan  well  adapted  lor  the  school  gnuLn  in 

I  which  the  book  ie  intended  to  be  used." 
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Cbater  Lake.* 


BARTON  WARREN  EVERMANN, 


I<'hthyologi.*<t.  I'nitcHl  States  Fish  f^ommisNlon. 


ON  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
in  Southwestern  Oregon  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  wonderful  lake  in  the 
world.  This  is  Crater  Lake,  and  it  lies  in 
the  top  of  Mount  Mazama. 

To  reach  Cratc^r  J^ake  one  must  leave  the 
railroad  at  Ashland  or  Medford  and  travel 
by  wagon  road  100  miles  northeastwardly. 
This  road  is  a  long  one,  with  many  hills  to 
cross,  and  dust  and  rocks  everywhere,  but 
the  trip  is  more  than  worth  the  making. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  this 
journey  last  August  as  the  guest  of  the 
Mazamas,  a  prosperous  club  of  jolly  moun- 
tain climljers  with  headcjuarters  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 

We  started  from  Ashland — fortv  odd  of 
us,  of  whom  a  third  were  ladies — in  strong 
wagons  and  equipped  for  camping. 

Four  or  five  started  out  on  their  wlieels. 
The  usual  haps  and  mishaps  occurred,  of 
course,  thereby  adding  spice  and  variety  to 
the  journey.  One  of  the  wagons  broke  down, 
and  all  the  bicycles  soon  became  a  burden 
and  had  to  be  either  pushed  laboriously  or 
loaded  upon  the  wagons.  But  the  trij) 
would  have  been  less  interesting  had  it  been 
otherwise. 

We  camped,  our  first  night  out,  on  Dead 
Indian  Creek,  and  dnnk  Dead  Indian  milk 


vticle  freely 
■aol  Geo- 


and  ate  Dead  Indian  butter,  because  they 
were  better  than  the  Ashland  product. 

Then  we  travelled  on,  spending  three  days 
on  a  side  trij)  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pitt, 
while  those  who  could  not  climb  mountains 
on  Sunday  spent  their  time  fishing  at  Peli- 
can Bav.  And  when  we  tried  to  fill  them 
with  regrets  by  telling  of  the  glories  of  Mount 
Pitt  which  they  had  missed,  they  dwelt  en- 
thusiastically, and  in  the  regular  worldly 
way,  upon  the  delights  of  (^Sunday)  fishing 
in  Pelican  Bay.  And  we  loveil  them  all  the 
more  ]>ecause  their  acts  were  better  than 
their  creed.  m 

The  pleasures  of  the  journey  were  many, 
but  at  this  time  I  desire  to  write  onlv  of  the 
lake  and  our  stay  upon  the  brink  of  the 
mighty  wall  which  hems  it  in. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Range  ,and 
in  the  top  of  one  of  its  most  interesting 
peaks,  lies  Crater  Lake.  The*  top  of  this 
mountain — recentlv  christened  Mount  Mu- 
zama — is  8,228  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  it 
rests  the  strange  lake  whose  surface  is  nearly 
2,000  feet  below  the  wall  which  surrounds  It. 
Thus  the  lake  lies  in  a  great  pit  in  the  moun- 
tain's top,  and  can  be  reached  only  by 
scrambling  nearly  2,000  feet  vertically  down- 
ward on  a  trail  that  is  not  far  from  perpen- 
dicular. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  top  of  the 
pit  is  nearly  six  miles,  and  that  of  the  lake 
is  but  little  less.     The  depth   of  the   great 


►  pit  ix  4,000  feet,  and  the  ditpth  of  the  lake  is 
I  2.000  feet.  From  thie  it  is  seen  that  the 
[  pit  is  flUed  with  wat(.'r  juttt  half  way  to  the 
I  top.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  i»  100  feet 
I  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Klamath  marshes 
I  at  the  i-aatern  foot  of  the  Oastwlc  HanK«. 
I  Thui^,  if  there  were  a  !!ubterranean  ujicniii^ 


•  ■..iiiHTiing  th.'iii  the  Klaiiuith  L*Vl«  WooW 
not  completely  drain  Crater  Lake,  lathe 
deepei^t  part  of  Crater  Lake  the  tiottom  mfl 
found  to  he  nearly  a  level  plain  eerend 
miles  in  extent.  As  describee!  br  Prafea^v 
Diller  of  the  United  Slates  Geoltigiisl  Sur- 
vey, to  the  westward  this  piitin  ris^  im{a- 
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krly.  culiiiiniitiiig  in  two  or  more  peaks,  one 
of  which  reaches  above  the  water's  level  and 
forms  Wizard  Mand;  the  others  lie  com- 
jiletely  buried  in  the  lake. 

But  to  understand  the  unique  character 
<if  this  lake  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
hrietly  its  geologic  history.  In  the  first 
place,  the  region  is  a  volcanic  one.  All  the 
mountain  peaiks  of  the  Citscade  Range,  from 
J^hasfa  to  Kiinier  and  beyond,  are  volcanoet; 


but  recently  extinct.  All  the  mountain 
sloiK*  and  table-lands  are  made  up  of  im- 
mense lava  flows.  Shasta's  summit  is 
14,444  feet  above  the  sea  and  Ranier's  is 
scarcely  less.  Between  them  are  several 
great  mountains,  such  as  the  Three  WistciB, 
Jeflerson,  and  Hood,  but  none  is  as  high  as 
they. 

But  when  the  fin.'s  were  still  glowing  in 
this  volcanic  chain,  there  stood  where  Crater 


Ake  now  lies  a  great,  fiery  volcano,  the  peer 
e  of  any  of  those  now  left.  The  evidence 
m  almost,  il  not  entirely  conclusive  that  this 
Booiintain  must  have  been  more  than  1  l,fN>!i 

I  high.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  a 
^olcano,  and  active  during  glacial 
iimeH.  But  a  time  came  when  a 
Kgreat  change  was  wrought  in  this 
mountain.  Instead  of  flowing  out 
Htt  the  crater  or  breaking  through 
Sie  aides  aa  it  had  long  done,  the 
I  finally  found  an  exit  at  some 
er  level.  So  great  was  the  out- 
Ipow  through  thk  new  channel  that 
ihe  mountain  became  hollowed  to  a 
"ahell.  The  top  of  the  mountain 
being  left  compaiatively  without 
support,  fell  in  and  became  engulfeil 
in  the  great  cavern.  Thus,  more 
than  6,000  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
monntain  di^ppeured,  leaving  a 
truncated  cone  a  little  more  than 
8,000  feet  in  height  and  about  six 
miles  in  diameter  at  the  top.  Lying 
in  the  top  of  this  truncated  cone 
is  the  great  pit  4,000  feet  deep  and 
just  half  fiUed  with  water,  as  already 
f  mentioned. 


The  lake  has  pnus 
tically  DO  ebon^ 
for  tlie  lava  wall 
which  hem^  it  Id 
rises  nearly  veni- 
cally,  not  only  from 
the  water's  edgft, but 
from  far  beneath 
its  surface.  ThU 
nail  ntngcs  from 
:>(«  to  2,CKX)  ff-et  in 
height  above  the 
lake,  and  so  nearly 
vertical  is  it  that 
there  are  only  two 
or  three  places 
where  it  is  piiseible 
to  descend  to  the 
water. 

In  the  lake  are 
two  islands :  One  of  these  is  called  the  Phan- 
tom li^hip.  It  is  M  small  rocky  islet  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  lake,  and  resembles  in 
(1  won.lprful  iiiannor  ii  ship  with  it?  maHU 
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and  spars.  In  dear 
sunlight  it  K  dis- 
tinPtly  seen,  while 
at  other  times  it 
appears  but  dimly 
or  not  at  all.  The 
other  island  is  in 
the  western  part  of 
the  lake  and  is 
known  as  Wizard 
Island,  It  is  two 
miles  distant  from 
the  foot  of  the  trail 
by  which  the  water 
is  reached  from  the 
rim  above,  and  is  a 
vinder  cone  of  re- 
markably fresh  ap- 
pearanL-e.  It  is 
quite  symmetrical, 


and  risee  with  a  very  steep  elope  on  all  sides 
to  a  height  of  845  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  In  its  top  is  a  bowl-f-haped  crater 
.80  feet  deep,  on  the  south  half  of  which  lies 
a  bank  of  enow  which  the  summer  sun 
never  entirely  succeeds  in  melting. 

BetMei'O    Wizard    Island    and    the  south 


shore  ie  another  cone  which  rises  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  to  within  ninety-three 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Crater  Lake  has  neither  inlet  nor  outlet 
ao  far  as  known.  The  precipitation  in  that 
region  is  believed  to  lie  somewhat  greater 
than  the  evaporation,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  there  is  a  sub- 
terranean outlet. 
The  water  is  pore 
.ind  sweet  and  of  ; 
remarkable  clear- 
iii'ss.  An  ordinary 
linner-platc  let 
liinvn  to  a  depth  of 
ninety-three  feet 
could  lie  easily  seen. 
When  tJie  surface 
i>  not  disturbed, 
till-  reflection  or 
ijiirror  of  the  sur- 
"piiuiling  wall  and 
W  wM-d  Island  is 
■  -■If  .,f   fascinatir 


nig 


'iiuty. 


Though   rcniark- 
alplyclear,lhe  water 

i.r  rr;Ll..,     I,ake    is 
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Iho  most  wonderful  blue,  the  bliust  blue 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
it;  anywhere  else  in  the  world  a  lake  so 
marvel ously  beautiful  in  color-effect.  In 
the  deep  parts  the  color  is  richer  than  the 
bluest  indigo.  Where  the  water  is  less  deep, 
and  in  the  changing  light  and  shadows  of 


the  clouds,  the  colors  change  from  ultrama- 
rine through  cobalt  and  azure  blue  to  smalt 
blue  and  hyacinth,  and  even  to  royal  purple^ 
violet  and  mauve.  So  wonderfully  and 
strangely  beautiful  are  these  colors  that  one 
never  tires  watching  and  studying  them. 
Temperature  obeervationB  made  by  Pro- 


fit' '^UtjOMUI. 
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lessor  r.  ().  Cox  and  invself  at  the  lake 
proved  extremely  interesting.  On  August 
22  the  temperature  of  the  surface  near  the 
center  of  the  lake  at  1  p.  m.  was  61°  Fahr.; 
atadei)th  of  555  feet  it  was  89°;  at  1,040 
feet  it  was  41°;  and  at  l,<>2o  feet  (\vhich  was 
at  the  bottom  in  that  place)  it  was  46°  .From 
this  it  appears  that  the  line  of  greatest  cold 
is  neither  at  the  surface  nor  at  the  bottom, 
Imt  at  some  intermediate  depth;  and  the 
conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  the  lava 
f(>rming  the  bottom  of  the  lake  has  not  y(?t 
entirely  cooled  but  continues  to  give  off  heat 
t(»  the  water.  These  observations  are  of  un- 
usual interest  but  must  be  repeated  befoR* 
they  should  be  accepted  as  final. 

Crater  Lake,  of  course,  contains  no  fishes; 
lakes  without  inlets  or  outlets  seldom  do,  for 
fishes  naturally  get  into  one  body  of  water 
only  by  swimming  to  it  from  some  other 
bodv  of  water  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Breaks  in  water  continuity,  or  considerable 


falls,  are  absolute  barriers  bevond  which 
fishes  can  not  go.  So  it  is  with  Crater  Lake. 
Though  the  water  is  suitable,  and  was  found 
by  us  to  contain  an  abundant  supply  of  ex- 
cellent fish-food,  consisting  chieHy  of  small 
crustaceans  and  insect  larva*,  there  are  no 
fishes  to  feed  upon  them. 

The  gratifying  success  which  has  attended 
the  efliorts  of  the  United  States  Fisli  Com- 
mission in  stocking  barren  waters  elsewhere, 
notablv    Lewis  and  Shoshone   lakes  in  the 

ft- 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  gives  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  similar  results  will 
follow  the  stocking  of  Crater  Lake  with 
trout. 

Such  is  Crater  Lake,  easilv  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

Among  the  places  in  the  Ignited  States  of 
greatest  scenic  and  scientific  interest  I  would 
name  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Crater  Lake,  and  Yosemite; 
and  Crater  Lake  is  not  the  least  of  these. 

WA.«IIIN<iTC>N,  I>.  (\ 


The  REI.ATION  of  the  PUBI^IC  SCH00L.S  to  the  HEAIiTH  AND  De- 

VBIiOPMBNT  OF   THE  CHII.D.— II.* 


WALKER  SCHELL.  M.  D. 


Care  of  Defectives  by  the  Schools, 


THE  modern,  progressive  teacher  touches, 
in  many  ways,  the  field  of  psychological 
medicine.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
chapters  of  medicine  and  pedagogy  is  the 
joint  effort  of  two  enlightened  professions  to 
improve  the  sad  condition  of  those  mentally 
defective.  The  schools  still  pursue  the 
policy  of  Sparta  to  a  great  extent;  but  bold, 
humane  and  highly-trained  teachers  are 
grappling  with  the  problem  how  best  to  deal 
with  physical,  mental  and  moral  defects  in 
children. 

The   first  attempts   to   train  those   pro- 
foundly defective  were  made  in  France  by 

oi>r.  Schell'sflnt  article  wUl  be  found  in  vol.  HI.  p.  188.        [   BCboQls    of   OUr    clty   aS    are   OUtside    CaTTV- 


the  celebrated  alienist,  M.  Seguin,  at  the 
Bic^tre. 

This  was  followed  by  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Guggenbiihl  at  Abenberg  in  Switzerland. 

Germany  then  took  up  this  work  and 
highly  creditable  schools  were  founded  at 
Berlin  and  Leipzig. 

These  movements  excited  the  attention 
of  the  philanthropists  of  the  world,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Wilbur  entered  upon  this  work  in 
America. 

Children  have  all  grades  of  mental  capac- 
ity. There  are  as  various  capacities,  mental 
and  moral,  among  the  children  in  the  ward 
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ing  forward  our  various  enterprises.  No 
particular  system  of  pedagogical  methods 
will  fit  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
needs  of  all  these  children.  Many  defectives 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  our 
common  schools  as  at  present  conducted. 
This  does  not  prove  that  they  should  not 
receive  attention,  and  that  special  schools 
would  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  common 
schools  and  discharge  an  important  state 
dutv. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  high  as  five  per 
cent,  of  the  school  population  belongs  to  the 
defective  class.  It  is  this  five  per  cent,  that 
is  poorly  taught  in  our  schools,  and,  indeed, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  defects  many 
cannot  be  taught  at  aU.  There  is  scarcely  a 
school-room  without  defective  pupils.  Some 
have  defects  of  sight,  others  of  speech  and 
hearing. 

Many  are  nervous,  sensitive  and  restless, 
so  that  a  teacher  cannot  gain  their  attention. 
The  memory  may  be  feeble,  and  the  powers 
of  intellect  so  limited  as  to  exhaust  the 
patience,  and  overtax  the  energy  of  the 
teacher,  having  other  duties  to  perform.  At 
the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,  Dr. 
Francis  Warren  of  London,  England,  made 
a  special  i)lea  before  the  Section  on  Psycho- 
logical Medicine  for  the  Examination  of  the 
Brain  Conditions  of  Children, 

Much  may  be  learned  from  children  that 
will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  many  com- 
plex i)roblems  of  mind.  If  the  physician  is 
to  select  the  mentally  defective  children  who 
demand,  and  should  receive,  si)ecial  train- 
ing, he  must  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
child's  development,  so  as  to  quickly  and 
certainlv  detect  defects.  These  children  are 
usually  physically  defective.  The  mind  first 
exi)resses  itself  by  movements.  In  many 
animals  motion  is  the  only  manifestation  of 
mind.  Defects  of  motion,  therefore,  at  once 
fix  the  attention  of  the  i)hysician.  We  at 
once  observe  the  i)OSture,  mode  of  loco- 
motion, the  balant'C  of  muscular  action,  for 
indications  of  defective  physical  and  conse- 
quent mental  inferiority.     Mental  develop>- 


ment  stamps  itself  in  physical  organization. 
The  mortality  of  backward  children  is  high 
because  the  brain  is  feebly  developed. 

Ill-directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  zealous 
teachers  may  be  fraught  with  such  disaster 
to  the  pupil,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  some  physical  defects  easily  recognized 
by  an  observing  person,  which  indicate  the 
possession  of  a  feeble  mind.  When  the  cra- 
nium is  shaped  like  the  prow  of  a  ship, 
especially  marked  along  the  line  of  the 
medio-frontal  suture,  which  indicates  the 
division  of  the  bone  originally  into  two 
halves  in  fietal  life,  we  have  a  neurotic 
child  with  which  to  deal.  This  shape  of 
the  cranium  is  brought  about  by  arrest  of 
development  of  the  bone,  and  late  or  de- 
ferred ossification.  Now  you  will  easily  un- 
derstand that  the  same  causes  which  act  in 
such  a  marked  manner  upon  the  develop>- 
ment  of  the  cranium  also  spend  their  blight- 
ing influence  on  the  frontal  lobes  of  the 
brain.  This  is  so  well  known,  that  in  all 
great  clinics,  theae  individuals  are  shown  as 
examples  of  the  neurotic  cranium,  because 
they  are  frequently  affected  with  ner\'ous 
diseases.  At  the  times  of  first  and  second 
dentition,  and  the  critical  period  of  puberty, 
this  not  uncommonly  precocious  child  is 
liable  to  break  down  and  become  the  enfant 
terrible  because  these  children  are  given  to 
petulance,  violence  and  the  destructive  ma- 
nia, and  easily  fall  into  serious  nervous 
diseases,  such  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  loss  of 
si>eech  and  developmental  feeble-mindedness 
or  idiocy.  At  such  times  over-pressure  should 
not  be  resorted  to  in  the  schools,  and  the  par- 
ents should  listen  to  the  advice  of  some  wise 
physician.  Every  child  with  defects  of 
speech,  stammering,  excessive  nervousness, 
or  with  a  history  of  having  had  convulsions, 
should  not  receive  the  ordinary  grade  work 
of  the  schools  unless  some  careful  physician 
has  given  his  consent — n  thing  he  is  not 
likely  to  do.  In  young  children  of  the  neu- 
rotic temperament,  the  signs  of  over-strain 
should  be  anxiously  sought  and  heed.given. 
When  children  appear  wearied  and  muscular 
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twiU'hings  and  stammerings  occur,  they 
should  be  sent  home  with  a  suggestion  that 
the  case  be  presented  to  a  physician. 

A  child  within  my  knowledge,  with  two 
-considerable  tubercular  tumors  in  the  cere- 
bellum much  improved  during  the  summer 
vacation,  but  returned  to  school  in  the 
autumn,  to  die  from  rapid  spread  of  the  in- 
fections in  a  few  weeks. 

A  child  with  dolichocephalic  head  (from  \ 
^»Ai/«9,  long,  and  xsfoXij^  the  head),  with 
^n  history  of  unusual  precocity,  was  during 
the  period  of  second  dentition,  subjected  to 
over-pressure  by  her  teachers,  aided  and 
abetted  by  parental  encouragement,  and  is 
now  a  patient  with  epilepsy  taking  on  the 
look  of  intellectual  vacuity.      A    lad  once 


my  patient  with  a  history  of  slowness  of  ac- 
quiring speech  was  encouraged  to  study 
hard  at  night  by  an  unwise  father  in  order 
to  remedy  a  supposed  slowness  of  intellect, 
and  is  now  falling  into  accidental  or  ac- 
quired mental  feebleness,  or  perhaps  to  put 
it  more  bluntly,  into  idiocy.  This  lad  had 
an  opposite  type  of  cranial  defect,  the 
brachycephalic  head  (from  fipa^'j^^  short,  and 
x£fa/7y,  head)  short  head. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  physician 
could  give  many  examples  of  unwise  grade 
work  given  to  defectives  at  critical  life  pe- 
riods. These  children  are  worthy  of  the 
verv  kindest  and  most  considerate  treat- 
ment  and  are  entitled  to  such  development 
as  nature  yfiW  permit. 

Terre  Kaite,  Ini>. 


Modern  Sanitation  Appi-ied  to  ScHOOiiS. 

SEVERANCE  BURRAGE,  S.  B.,  tM.  I.  T.) 
Instructor  in  Sanitary  Science,  Punlue  Vnlversity. 


THE  greater  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  the 
construction  of  our  public  school  buildings  as 
regards  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and  general 
sanitary  conditions  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
signs  of  progress  in  modem  education.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  caring  for 
the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ;  that  neither  can  be 
neglected  and  give  the  desired  results.  It  is  often- 
times said  that  too  much  fuss  is  being  made  over 
various  matters  which  our  forefathers  did  not  think 
worth  considering,  and,  indeed,  this  may  be  true 
in  a  few  instances  where  principles  are  concealed 
by  undue  and  undesirable  prominence  to  details. 
But  the  advance  made  during  the  last  few  years  in 
medicine  and  bacteriology  has  entirely  revolution- 
ized our  ideas  of,  and  attitude  towards,  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases.  We  no  longer  believe 
that  typhoid  fever  and  the  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases are  visitations  of  Providence  upon  us  as  a 
punishment  for  such  sins  as  breaking  the  Sabbath, 
orlswearing.  They  come  as  the  direct  result  of 
unclean  living,  of  unhealthy  surroundings,  or  of 
drinking  impure  water,  and  therefore  are  the  nat- 
ural punishment  for  breaking  the  simple  laws  of 
sanitation. 

Living  ''germs,"  the  smallest   of   plants,  are 


known  to  be  the  cause  of  many  diseases.  The 
conditions  which  favor  their  growth  and  spread 
have  been  carefully  studied,  as  have  also  the  most 
effectual  means  of  killing  them.  And  from  such  in- 
vestigations as  these,  it  is  known  that  to  a  very  great 
extent,  epidemics  are  preventable.  Consumption, 
while  not  occurring  in  what  we  ordinarily  call  epi- 
demic form,  carries  off  about  one-seventh  of  the 
members  of  the  human  family.  We  know  that  it 
can  be  spread  only  through  the  agency  of  the 
fufjrrcle  bacillus,  the  germ  of  the  disease,  and  con- 
sequently every  possible  precaution  is  being  taken 
to  check  its  ravages.  But  with  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  water  supply,  foods,  construction  and  loca- 
tion of  buildings,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  care  of  the  body  itself,— with  all  of 
these  precautions  little  need  be  feared  from  these 
**  microbes." 

But,  in  connection  with  school  children,  we  are 
considering  the  welfare  of  those  who,  in  most  cases, 
are  not  old  enough  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
immediate  dangers  or  damages  to  their  futures  that 
are  engendered  by  unhealthy  sun:oundings  and 
careless  living.  The  pupil  spends  an  important 
proportion  of  his  time  in  or  ^bout  the  school- 
building,  and  this  at  a  most  critical  period  of  life 
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—that  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  then  that  the  body 
becomes  erect  or  round-shouldered;  the  spine 
straight  or  curved  ;  in  fact,  then  is  the  time  in 
which  the  body  is  truly  molded  and  hardened. 
And  in  how  many  of  our  public  schools  could  we 
say  that  the  conditions  were  better  for  the  chil- 
dren there  than  at  their  homes?  Again,  do  we 
not  often  find  the  authorities  worrying  and 
discussing  about  how  much  work  should  be  crowd- 
ed into  the  pupil's  day,  and  what  subjects  must  be 
given  during  the  first,  second,  or  last  year,  and  in 
what  order  these  subjects  should  come,  and  so 
And  vet  with  all  of  this  cramming  of  school 


on 


work  on  the  children,  are  not  unfavorable  sanitary 
conditions  also  forced  upon  them?  Is  the  best 
atU'ntion  always  given  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
school,  and  are  the  water  closets  or  privies  always 
given  the  proper  care?  It  seems  to  me  that  much 
of  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  committees  and  school 
boards  could  be  spent  to  better  advantage  in  a 
good  many  cases,  by  studying  into  possible  and 
necessary  sanitary  improvements,  the  questions  of 
hy^'ienic  rules,  and  the  proper  methods  of  carrying 
them  into  effect.  It  is  far  more  important  that  the 
pupil  should  enter  the  great  battle  of  life  armed 
with  a  vigorous,  healthy,  sound  body,  than  to 
have  had  a  university  course  crammed  into  a  high 
school  career  at  the  expense  of  good  eyes,  a  straight 
spine  or  a  generally  healthy  body. 

The  child,  moreover,  is  subject  to  various  dis- 
eases during  its  school  life,  many  of  them  con- 
tagious. Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  perhaps 
the  mi»st  to  be  dreaded  of  these,  the  former  for  its 
fatality,  and  the  latter  foi  its  oftentimes  serious 
after-effects,  such  as  deafness  or  weak  eyes.  Chil- 
dren should  not  be  exposed  to  these  or  any  other 
dangerous  diseases  at  the  public  schools.  They 
ought  to  have  an  environment  in  keeping  with  all 
the  requirements  of  a  healthy  body.  They  should 
have,  above  all,  good  air,  plenty  of  out-door  recre- 
ation, rooms  not  over-heated,  and,  a  point  often 
overlooked,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  school  if  they  have  gotten  their  clothes  or 
feet  wet  en  route,  unless  the  facilities  for  drying 
them  are  exceptional.  The  sound  body,  as  has 
been  said  above,  is  not  a  good  soil  for  most  of  the 
disease  germs;  but  unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
to  kt^p  large  classes  of  children  in  an  ideal  state 
of  health.  Therefore,  every  precaution  ought  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  these  pathogenic  bacteria  get- 
ting from  one  child  to  another,  should  a  sick  child 
gain  access  to  the  school-room. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  has  at- 
tempted to  lessen  these  dangers  by  promulgating 
a  set  of  rules  for  schools  which  are  very  commend- 
able, and  if  properly  enforced  would  materially 
lessen  the  sickness  and  deaths  among  our  school- 


children.   In  many  resi)ects,  however,  these  rules 
are  so  radical  that  they  do  not  meet  with  the 
general  approval  that  would  insure  their  wide- 
spread adoption  and  succe8.s.    This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  older  schools,  many  of  which  feel  that 
they  have  gotten  along  very  well  for  a  score  of 
years  or  more,  and  rather  scorn  an  innovation  of 
I  any    kind.      But   as   education   along  this  line 
I  spreads,  teachers,  school-boards  and  perhaps  the 
i  scholars  themselves,   will  see  the  necessities  of 
,  such  regulations,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  such  rules,   now   six)ken  of  by  many  as 
"cranky,"  will  be  the  common  practice  in  public 
schools  everywhere. 

In  Michigan,  the  State  Board  of  Health  h:is  gone 
at  the  matter  in  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  more 
effectual  way.  In  1805  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
relative  to  '^  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  the 
modes  by  which  the  dangerous  communicable  dis- 
eases are  spread,  and  the  best  methods  for  the  re- 
striction and  prevention  of  such  diseases."  The 
value  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  children  these 
facts  in  a  simple,  interesting  and  forcible  way,  can 
but  be  very  great  and  lasting.  It  is  during  these 
earlier  years  that  the  brain  is  more  receptive,  and 
will  remember  more  vividly  what  it  learns  then. 
The  Indiana  Sanitary  Kules  for  Schools,  and  the 
Michigan  law,  both  being  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive, will  be  appended  to  this  paper  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  be  already  familiar  with 
them.  The  states  of  the  Middle  West  are  not  lag- 
ging behind  in  the  matter  of  school  sanitation ; 
yet  they  are  not  so  far  ahead  that  they  can  afford 
to  rest  on  their  oare. 

The  latest  step,  however,  and  one  which  shows 
once  more  how  much  importance  is  being  attached 
to  the  proper  supervision  of  school  children,  has 
been  taken  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 
This  board  has  appointed  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  medical  inspectors  of  school  children,  at  sal- 
aries of  thirty  dollars  a  month,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  visit  daily  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  caeefi  of  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  earliest  stages,  to  keep  such 
under  their  observation,  and  to  visit  all  abeentees 
from  school  to  see  whether  they  be  sick  with  con- 
tagious disease.  These  inspectors  were  appointed 
for  a  year  from  the  first  of  last  January,  and  the 
Mayor,  in  his  message  of  January  19ih,  said:  "  It 
is  confidently  believed  that  this  measure  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  deaths  from  contagious  dis- 
ease, protect  the  children  of  the  schools  from  con- 
tact with  those  already  sick,  and  in  many  ways 
promote  the  public  health  and  welfare." 

Thus,  each  season  shows  some  progress  in  this 
sanitary  reform  for  schools.  The  subject  formed 
an  important  featui^e  of  discussion  at  several  recent 
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gatheringsiof  superintendents  and  teachers.  They 
appreciate  that  better  work  and  better  health  re- 
sult from  good  air,  pure  drinking  water,  and 
heahhy  eurroundings  generally.  This  applies  to 
teachers  and  scholars  alike.  If  the  authorities 
could  understand  that  money  which  they  invest 
in  sanitary  inspection  or  improvements  is  not 
thrown  away,  but  is  actually  drawing  interest— 
an  interest,  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents,  for  it  involves  the 
health  and  lives  of  hundreds  of  human  beings— 
they  certainly  would  be  more  ready  to  make  the 
desired  expenditures. 

AVhile  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned,  and 
vastly  more  to  be  done,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  we  can  report  so  much  progress  in 
school  sanitation,  and  with  continued  judicious 
legislation  and  teaching  it  will  be  possible  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  now  widespread  communicable 
diseases  among  school  children.  In  this  way  can 
we  lay  the  foundation  and  pave  the  way  for  a 
brighter  and  healthier  posterity. 

Special  Kules  governing  the  Sanitary  Conduct  of 

Public,  Private  and  Parochial  Schools  in  the  State 

of  Indiana,  embodied  in  Health  Circular  No.  4. 

passed  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of   Health 

October  12,  1896. 

Rii.El.  All  toacliers  of  public,  private  and  parochial 
.sfhoolK,  all  county,  city  and  town  health  offlccra  and  all 
school  authorilios  Khali  refuse  admittance  to  the  schools 
under  their  jurisdiction  of  any  person  from  any  household 
where  contagious  diM^avc  exists,  or  any  person  affected  with 


any  evident  or  appan>nt  communicable  disease,  or  any  i)er- 
!*on  who  may  recently  have  been  affected  with  diphthc 
membranous  croup,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  co 
gious  sicin  disease,  measles  or  other  communicable  disease. 


until  first  presenting  a  certificate  signed  by  a  reputable 
physician  stilting  that  danger  of  communicating  such  disease 
is  past,  and  said  certificate  is  approved  and  Indorxed  by  the 
Health  Officer  in  whose  Juristliction  the  person  may  reside. 

Rule  2.  School  Commissioners,  School  Trustees  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  Township  Trustees,  and  all  authorities  gov- 
erning private  or  parochial  schools,  shall  have  the  school 
houses  under  their  control  put  in  sanitary  condition  before 
school  is  opened  and  kept  so  throughout  the  year.  Floors 
shall  be  scrubbed,  windows  cleaned,  desks  and  all  woodwork 
washed  with  soap  and  water  and  treated  with  a  disinfectant. 
Windows  shall  be  in  repair,  so  that  ventilation  may  be  made 
perfect.  Heating  apparatus  shall  be  efficient  and  in  good 
order  and  dirty  walls  and  banisters  made  clean.  Banisters 
and  tops  of  desks  shall  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  and 
treated  with  a  disinfectant  once  each  week.i 

Rule  8.  School  (Commissioners,  School  Trustees  in  cities 


and  towns  and  Townsliip  Trustees  shall  provide  small  drink- 

ckets  or  palls  t~  ""'" 

.. ^^  ^„ ^_„^_, --inks  of  amp] 

having  large,  easy  acting,  free  flowing  faucets  shall  r>e  pro- 


ing  cups  not  to  hold  over  a  gill.    Buckets  or  palls  to  dip 
from  are  condemned,  and  reservoirs  or  unks  of  ample  size 


vided.  When  water  is  drawn  direct  from  public  water  pipes 
or  pumns,  reser\'0ir8  or  tanks  are.  of  cour«e,  not  re<iuired. 
Ample  drainage  facilities  for  waste  water  shall  be  provided 
and  the  pupils  directed  to  allow  the  cups  to  fiow  over  when 
the  water  is  drawn.  Drinking  <'upi«  shall  bi»  denned  and 
sterili7AMl  daily. 

Rule  4.  slates  arc  condemned.  I'nper  tablets  or  pads, 
shall  be  used  instead.  Riveted  metal  boxes  of  tin  (»r  calvan- 
IztMl  iron  with  hinged  covers  and  of  proper  size,  or  ottier  ap- 
proved apparatus  to  hubserve  the  same  purpose,  shall  lie 
l)rovided  for  each  M'ho4»l-room.  These  are  to  receive  pens 
or  pencils*,  which  must  be  collected  from  the  children  «.'nch 
day.  and  shall  not  be  agpin  distributed  until  box  or  appara- 
tus with  the  pencils  and  pens  have  been  sterilized  by  Iicat- 
inp  in  an  oven  at  or  above  boiling  heat  for  one-half  hour. 
School  <'ommissioner8  and  School  Trustees  in  cities  and 
towns  and  Township  Trustees  are  direeU'd  to  enforce  this 
rule. 

Rule  5.  Heating  and  ventilating  shall  be  looked  after  with 
great  care.  Every  stihool-room  shall  \te  providetl  with  a  ther- 
mometer and  a  temperature  not  excee<ling  75^  Fahrenheit, 
nor  less  than  05-  be  inaintaine<l  during  school  hours. 
School  Conimissioners  nnd  School  Trustees  in  cities  imd 
towns  and  Township  Tiustees  are  directed  to  enforce  this 
rule. 

Rule  6.  Janitors,  when  sweeping,  shall  use  damp  j^awdust 
or  slightly  sprinkle  in  orrler  to  jirevent  dust.  Pusting  shall 
l>e  done  with  damn  cloths.  Si'hool  C'ominissi<iners  ami 
School  Trustees  in  citie^  and  towns  and  Township  Trustees 
are  directed  to  enforce  this  rule. 

Rule  7.  The  water  supply  shall  be  pure  and  whole^'ome. 
and  closet  or  privy  facilities  shall  1k»  unobjectionable. 
School  Ctmimissioners  and  S<*hool  Trustees  in  cities  an<l 
towns,  and  Township  Trustees  are  directed  to  enforce  this 
rule. 

Rules.  Spitting  on  the  fifKjr  of  any  school  builiiing  is 
absolutely  forbidden.  Teachers  and  all  schi>ol  authorities 
are  directed  to  enfonte  this  rule. 

Rule  9.  School  Commissioners  and  School  Trustees  in 
cities  and  towns,  and  Township  Trustees,  shall  not  employ 
teachers  who  are  afflicted  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or 
any  constitutional  contagious  di.><ease :  neither  shall  thev 
permit  pupils  so  affdHrted  to  attend  school,  nor  shall  thev  per- 
mit filtny  or  unclean  pupils  to  attend  the  schools  under 
their  control. 

ACT  NO.  146.      LAWS  OF  189ft.     MKHIUAX. 

An  act  to  provide  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  the 
modes  by  whjch  the  dangerous  communicable  diseshes  are 
spread  and  the  best  methods  for  the  restriction  and  pre- 
vention of  such  disc'ases. 

SEcrroN  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
thert»  shall  be  taught  in  every  year  in  every  public  .<K>hool  in 
Michigan  the  principal  modes  by  which  each  of  the  danger- 
ous communicable  diseases  is  spread,  and  the  best  methoils 
for  the  restriction  and  preventi(»n  of  such  disease.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  shall  annually  send  to  the  public  school 
sui>crlntendcnt8  and  teachers  throughout  this  State,  ptinted 
data  and  statements  which  shall  enanle  them  to  comply  with 
this  act.  S<"hool  boards  are  hereby  required  to  dire<*t  such 
superintendents  and  teachers  to  give  oral  and  blackboard 
instruction,  using  the  data  and  statements  supplied  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Set.  3  Neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  superintendent 
or  teacher  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  shall 
be  considered  a  sufficient  cause  Tor  dismissal  from  the  school 
by  the  school  board.  Any  school  board  wilfully  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  forfeiture,  the  same  as  for  neglect 
of  any  other  duty  pertaining  to  their  office.  This  act  shall 
apply  to  all  schools  in  this  State,  In<'luding  schools  in  cities 
or  villages,  whether  incorporated  under  special  charter  or 
under  the  general  laws. 


"Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'Tis  not  with  me,  exactly  so : 

But  'tis  so  in  the  song. 

My  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 

Would  muster  many  a  score ; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

^OHM  QuiNCY  Adams. 
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The  Story  of  a  BouiiDBR.— III. 

PHOFKSSOR  D.  W.  DENNIS. 

At  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply 
AikI  weHV»'  for  ChkI  the  garment  thou  west  him  by. 

—  Enrth  Spirit  to  FaI'st. 
The  evi'rlivlujc  everworking  unlverw.— Curly/*. 


Th    litt'inr. 

IN  her  March  review.  Misa  H.  pjave  a  short  lesson 
every  afternoon  for  ten  days;  in  these  she  directed 
attention  to  the  Ohirh-rn  nj  Xorth  Anwrinty  a  book 
by  Professor  Russell  of  Ann  Arbor,  published  re- 
cently,  1897,  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  to  KUuiirntant 
(fftthK/iff  a  l)ook  by  Profeswjr  Tarr  of  Cornell,  pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Co.    Professor  Russeirs 
book  has  twenty-two  plates  from  photographs  of 
North  American  glaciers,  together  with  maps  and 
illustrations  of  glacial  phenomena.  Professor  Tarr' s 
is  briefer  and  simpler,  but  is  also  beautifully  illus-  ' 
trated  with  photographs.    They  make  the  way  to  ; 
an  understanding  of  glaciers  as  attractive  as  it  can  j 
be  made  without  a  visit  to  regions  where  they  may  | 
be  seen.    They  describe  as  many  "species"  of  ' 
glaciers  as  Rafinesque  discovered  of  thunder  and 
lightning  in  Southern  Indiana,  but  they  are  all,  as 
Miss  H.  explained,  "moving  ice  masses,  carrying 
with  them  on  their  journeys  boulders,  sand,  g^vel, 
clay,  etc.,  and  polishing  grooving  and  striatingthe 
surface  rock  over  which  they  move.    When  they 
reach  the  sea,  before  they  melt  and  masses  of  ice 
break  off  from  them  and  float  away  as  icebergs, 
they  are  called  tide- water  glaciers.     Muir  glacier  I 
and  a  part  of  Malaspina  glacier  in  Alaska  are  such   i 
tide-water   glaciers.    When  glaciers  melt  before  ! 
reaching  the  sea  they  become  great  soil-makers.   > 
Our  North  American  continental  glacier  w^as  this  j 
kind  in  Indiana.    The  vast  quantities  of  morainal  ■ 
eairth  that  it  brougbt  us  have  been  modifieil  by  the 
waters  that  flowed  away  from  the  melting  and  re-  ! 
treating  ic€." 

•'  We  have  seen,"  Miss  B.  continued,  "that  gla-  • 
ciers,  like  rivers,  flow  faster  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom ;  at  the  center  than  at  the  sides.    When  a 
glacier  reaches  a  precipice,  it,  like  a  river,  has  falls; 
the  ice  breaks  in  large  masses  and  falls  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  where  the  blocks  freeze  to- 
gether airain  and  the  glacier  flows  on."    At  this 
p^^int  Miss  B.  performed  an  experiment  in  what  ! 
she  called  regelation;  she  took  two  pieces  of  ice  ■ 
weighing  several  pounds  each,  and  placed  one  on  ' 
top  of  the  other,  and  piled  weights  on  them  of  . 
Heventy-five  or  one  himdred  pounds.     After  a  few  I 
minutes  she  removed  the  weights,  and  the  blocks 
of  ice  were  frozen  into  one  and  it  would  not  break,   ! 
subsequently,  along  this  line  of  regelation;  when 


I  struck  with  the  edge  of  a  hatchet  along  thia  line 
the  fracture  turned  into  another  plane. 

"When  a  glacier  comes  to  a  steep  incline  rapids 
are  formed  as  in  the  case  of  a  river.    When  Alpine 
or  valley  glaciers  come  out  of  the  narrow  valleys 
that  confine  them,  they  spread  out  over  the  adjoin- 
ing plain  just  as  water  does  when  a  river  widens 
so  as  to  become  a  lake,  and  as  the  flow  of  the 
water  is  very  much  slower  in  the  lake,  so  the  flow 
of  the  ice  is  very  much  slower  in  the  plain.    Many 
valley  glaciers  may  thus  unite  to  cover  an  adja* 
cent  plain.    All  this  is  true  of  the  Mahwpina  gla- 
cier of  Alaska.    A  glacier  of  this  sort  ia  called  a 
piedmont  glacier,  and  the  body  of  ice  in  certain 
parts  of  a  piedmont  glacier  may  almost  t^^^^vm  to 
move  at  all  just  as  back-water  in  a  river  or  lake 
may  become  almost  still.    Surface  melting  at  ancb 
quiet  points  on  the  ice  field  will  cause  moraines  to 
accumulate  on  the  surface,  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  forest  grows  up,  thus,  on  the  field  of 
ice.    There  are  12,000  acres  of  such  forest  on  the 
Malaspina  glacier.    Such  a  forest  once  hovered  on 
the  edges  of  our  Indiana  glacier  here  at  Rich- 
mond," and  Miss  B.  sustained  this  statement  with 
a  dozen  large  pieces  of  cedar  wood  recently  washed 
out  from  a  clay  bank  of  drift  close  by  the  boolder 
whose  story  she  was  giving.    (The  l^lakspina  foi^ 
est,  and  many  other  points  were  illustrated  from 
the  photographs  of  the  books  cited  above.) 

"  For  the  explanation  of  our  Indiana  boalder  Jour- 
neys a  continental  glacier  helps  most.  Sach  a 
glacier  now  exists  in  Greenland.  It  covers  fully 
(KX),00()  square  miles— six-sevenths  of  the  area  of 
Greenland— or  a  larger  space  than  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missoori, 
Kansas  and  Illinois.  This  immense  field  of  ice, 
several  thousand  feet  in  thickness  over  a  large  part 
of  its  extent,  helps  us  to  believe  the  story  which 
our  morainal  boulder  and  its  fellows  tell  for  the 
Northern  United  States.  A  characteristic  of  con- 
tinental glaciers  which  concerns  us  is,  that  it  can- 
not carry  moraines  on  its  surface.  Its  moraines 
are  ground  and  terminal,  or  interlobate,  which  is 
a  sort  of  terminal." 

"How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  it  was  ever 
cold  enough  for  a  North  American  continental  ice 
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Bheot  to  eitend  from  the  Dakotaa  to  the  Atlantic ; 
to  reach  a  southern  limit  in  Kentucky,  and  to  bu — 
at  least  in  ptacee,  more  than  a  mile  thick?  What 
waa  the  cauae  of  the  cold? 

"It  ia  well  known  that  on  account  of  the  eccen- 
tricity in  its  orbit  the  earth  ia  now  nearer  to  the 
sun  daring  the  northern  winWr  than  Bummer;  bttt 
this  state  of  things  changes,  from  ugetooge,— 
time  was  when  the  earth  was  farthest  from  the 
sun  during  the  nortliem  winter. 

"When  we  were  studying  boulder  journeys,  facta 
were  given  which  show  that  Western  Europe  and 
Eaetem  North  America  are  the  porls  of  the  North- 


to  pass  as  a  result  of  changes  of  level  in  the  earth's 
surface,  and  this  cauae  can  affect  the  earth  locally. 
"Remembering  with  Lyell  that  the  past  is  to 
be  inWrpreted  by  the  present,  we  will  make 
a  journey  with  him  from  Naples  to  Fozxuoli. 
Every  one  is  interested  in  this  journey,  for  one 
of  the  homes  of  Cicero  is  on  the  way,  and  also  the 
tomb  of  Virgil.  Near  by  is  the  river  Styx  and 
Lake  Avemus,  and  the  Roman  temple  at  PoKiuoli 
has  a  human  interest  clinging  to  it  that  enlista 
every  one.  It  was  down  here  at  Misenum  that 
Ben  Hur  lived  out  his  days.  It  was  here  in  the 
emperor's  summer  amphitheater  that  .lanuarius 
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ern  hemisphere  which  were  ^most  sfiected  by  the 
cold.  If  the  causes  were  astronomical  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  entire  northern  hemisphere  was 
not  affected  alike  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  generally 
believed  that  the  cauee  was  wholly  astronotnical. 
Thia  view  is  generally  known  as  Croll's  hypothe- 
sis, and  is  explained  in  his  Cliinalc  anil  Time,  and 
also  at  some  length  in  Wright's  Man  nitd  Ihr.  Glaeial 
Period. 

"It  seems  now  to  be  true  that  the  glaciers  of 
Western  North  America  are  somewhat  rapidly  dis- 
appearinK,  while  in  Greenland  they  are  slowly  in- 
creasing. Astronomical  reasons  cannot  explain 
facts  like  these,    fireatchangea  in  climate  can  come 


was  thrown  to  the  lions.  It  was  near  here  that, 
in  l.iSS,  Monte  Nuovo  (new  mountain)  suddenly 
rose  out  of  the  Mediterranean  456  feel ;  so  that 
Poetry,  Romance,  Oratorj-,  History,  Christianity, 
Mythology  and  Science  all  call  their  devotees  to 
this  charmed  spot. 

"  You  will  see  in  the  picture  of  the  old  temple  of 
Jupiter  Serapis  that  three  columns  are  yet  stand- 
ing. These  are  forty-two  feet  high;  twelve  feet  at 
the  bottom  are  smooth,  the  nest  nine  feet  full  of 
the  holes  of  a  lithodomous  molluek,  i.  e.,  a  mol- 
lusk  that  lives  in  a  stone  bouse.  (Modii-Ia  liiho- 
phiyii,  a  Mediterranean  shellliBh  that  bores  holea 
in  stones  in  which  to  live.j 
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"Thege  columns  show  that  in  historic  times  the  ' 
sliore  has  been  twenty-one  feet  lower  than  it  is  now. 
The  twelve  feet  at  bottom  were  buried  in  mud;  in  ! 
the  nine  feet  of  water  above  this,  the  shells  lived  : 
and  bored  out  homes  in  the  columns.    Five  feet 
below  the  present  pavement  there  is  another  under  ; 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  showing  that  the  water  be- 
gan to  rise  while  the  Romans  yet  occupied  the 
temple,  and  giving  twenty-six  feet,  in  all  for  the 
oscillations  nince  the  temple  was  Imilt. 

'*Many  other  instances  of  changes  in  level  are 
known  ;  New  Jerney  is  sinking  about  two  feet  in  a  ' 
century.      From  Stockholm  to  the  North  Cape  ■ 
Sweden  is  rising.       The  coast  of  (Greenland  is 
slowly  sinking;;  new  poles  to  which  to  anchor  ; 
t)oats  must  be  put  down  from  time  to  time  at  long 
intervals.    Lyell  calls  the  old  poles  out  at  sea 
^silent  witnesses  of   the  change.'    At  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  the  ground  is  sinking.    Stumps  of  trees  are 
covered  thirty-five  feet  with  water  at  high  tide. 
These  are  other  *  silent   witnesses '  when  the  tide 
is  out. 

•  There  n>U»  the  deep  where  Rrew  the  tree, 
oh  earth,  what  changes  thou  haat  fkH.Mi : 
There  where  the  Iodk  street  roars  hath  been 

The  BtlUneftB  of  the  central  sea.* 

**  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  sub- 
sidence  known  is  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  over  an  area  f),000  miles  long  and  from  1,000 
to  2,000  wide.  The  evidence  of  subsidence  over 
this  space  is  that  its  coral  reefs,  many  of  them,  ex- 
tend i*r>0  feet,  and  more,  below  sea  level.  The 
reef-building  corals  can  not  live  at  more  tlian  about 
half  this  depth,  so  the  surface  must  have  sunk. 
The  shape  of  the  atolls,  the  depth  of  the  lagoons 
and  the  distance  and  great  depth  of  barrier  reefs, 
all  point  to  subsidence,  and  are  only  sufficiently 
explained  by  it.  This  area  is  larger  than  that  part 
of  North  America  which  was  covered  by  the  glacial 
ice.  This  subsidence  in  the  Pacific  took  place  in 
recent  geological  time.  Who  knows  but  that,  as 
it  sank,  Northeastern  North  America  and  North- 
western Kurope  rose  ? 

*That  Northeastern  North  America  rose  is  shown 
by  the  present  condition  of  its  river  channels,  the 
depth  of  fiords  along  the  coast,  and  migrations  of 
animals  between  Asia,  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  bed  of  the  Sagenay  river  channel  is  from 
3<X)  to  840  feet  below  sea  level.  No  river  that  en- 
tern  the  sea  can  wear  out  a  gorge  much  below  sea 
level,  there  must,  then,  have  been  a  time  when  the 
Sagenay  river-bed  was  sevenil  hundred  feet  higher 
than  now.  Soundings  of  the  St.  Lawrence  show 
that  itsbt'd  lies  in  places  187.S  feet  below  sea  level. 

"Ikitween  Maine  and  Hudson  Hay  along  our  coast 
lintMirr  many  fionls;  these  have  l)een  shown  by 
soumlings  t4>  Ix*  as  much  as  *5,r>()0  feet  deep,  and 
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many  of  them  are  2,000  feet  or  more.  In  drawing 
your  maps  you  must  have  noticed  the  great  irreg- 
ularity of  the  coast  of  Norway,  Alaska,  Maine,  etc. 
Such  coast  lines  only  occur  where  glaciation  has 
taken  place  and  these  deep  fiords  must  have  been 
worn  out  by  water  and  ice  when  the  coasts  were 
far  higher  than  now. 

**Many,  if  not  all,  rivers  emptying  into  Lake  Erie 
show  by  their  channels  that  they  have  been  from 
1(X)  to  400  feet  deeper  in  the  rocks  than  they  are 
now;  their  channels  are  filled  to  these  depths 
with  drift.  It  has  been  shown  by  several  geolo- 
gists that  many  of  these  rivers  once  flowed  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  present  flow :  the 
Maumee  is  one  of  these;  it  drained  Lake  Erie  by 
way  of  the  Wabash.  (Gilbert.)  The  Illinois  is 
another;  it  drained  Lake  Michigan.  ( Warren,  i 
These  lakes  were  higher  then,  doubtless,  than 
now. 

"It  is  generally  believed,  now,  that  the  basins  of 
the  Great  Lakes  themselves  are  also  channels  of 
erosion:  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior  is  406  feet 
below  sea  level,  of  Huron  121  feet,  of  Michigan 
281»  feet,  of  Ontario  492  feet,  so  they  must  have 
been  much  higher  than  they  are  now. 

'*Mo8t  of  our  Indiana  rivers  flow  toward  the 
South  or  Southwest.  They  once  helped  carry  off  the 
water  from  this  continent  of  melting  ice  as  well  as 
the  rain  which  fell  over  their  valleys;  this  is  why 
the  amount  of  erosion  along  their  valleys,  and  the 
extent  of  their  flood  plains  so  far  transcend  any- 
thing which  their  present  volume  of  water,  even 
at  the  highest  known  flood-times  could  have  pro- 
duced. 

"Identity  in  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  in 
Northern  North  America  and  Europe  also  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  land  communica- 
tion between  the  two  continents  in  their  higher 
latitudes.  This  would  be  brought  to  pass  by  a 
much  less  elevation  of  the  continents  than  the 
depth  of  the  flords  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
seems  to  indicate. 

"  Such,  in  its  briefest  outlines,  is  the  story  of  our 
boulder.  It  received  its  present  stratified  appear- 
ance at  the  hands  of  the  waves  of  a  sea  that 
covered  most  of  the  Unit^  States,  and  had  its . 
coast  line  somewhere  in  Canada.  It  rested  in  its 
Canadian  home  through  the  geologic  ages  while 
the  strati fie<l  rocks  that  cover  the  United  States 
were  forming, — ages  we  name,  Cambrian,  Ordovi- 
cian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Jura- 
Triassic,  Cretaceous,  Eocene  and  Neocene.  Then, 
when  the  activities  which  concern  us  as  a  conti- 
nent were  transferred  in  the  main  from  sea  to 
land,  and  were  in  full  swing,  it  came  here  on  a 
sled  of  ice,  continent  wide  and  mountain  high ; 
from  then   until    now  it   has  remained  here   a 
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'silent'  witness  of  the  beneficent  chants  in 
North  America  since  that  era  so  far  ba<^k  toward 
the  beginning  which  we  call  the  Archsean.'' 

KniIMOND.  IXD. 


Nature  Study  in  Elemkntary 

SCHOOL.S. 

Pan  Tux). 

Ho>v  Shall  we  Introduce  Nature  Study  into  the 
Elementary  Schools? 

Shall  it  be  mystified  by  a  multiplicity  of  stuff ; 
i.  e.,  by  trying  to  study  about  a  great  many  things 
in  every  grade,  every  year?  Some  school  men 
seem  to  be  doing  it  in  this  way.  Here  is  a  course  of 
study  for  the  schools  of  a  great  city  (outside  of 
Indiana).  Let  us  read  w^hat  is  put  down  for  na- 
ture study  in  the  third  grade  : 

** September  and  October — Birds:  Nest  build- 
ing; care  of  young;  migration;  winter  houses; 
food;  protection;  adaptation  of  structure  to  flight; 
different  kinds  of  birds  and  their  habits;  adapta- 
tion of  body,  foot,  bill,  etc.,  to  mode  of  life.  Draw 
a  picture  of  a  bird  of  each  order.  Seven  orders  of 
birds :  Song  birds,  birds  of  prey,  scratchers,  run- 
ners, waders,  swimmers  and  birds  that  do  not  fly. 

Sea  Forms :  Sea  fir,  sea  star,  sea  moss,  sea  weed, 
coral. 

Fish :  Minnow,  goldfish,  bass,  whitefish,  red- 
snapper,  perch,  catfish. 

November  and  December — Insects :  Character- 
istics and  structure;  changes  or  transformation; 
habits  at  different  periods  of  existence;  adaptation 
of  structure  to  mode  of  life.  Draw  a  picture  of 
each  insect  studied  by  the  class.  Select  five  of  the 
following  for  the  class  to  study:  Insects — Grass- 
hopper, mud- wasp,  paper- wasp,  house-fiy,  horse- 
fly, spider,  centipede,  fish- worm,  moth,  butterfly, 
June-bug,  potato-beetle,  lady-beetle,  roach,  honey- 
bee, flea,  cricket. 

January — Minerals:  Coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  copper,  mercury,  salt. 

February — Vegetables:    Potato,  beet,  bean,  pea. 

March--Grain8:    Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rice. 

April — ^Useful  plants:    Cotton  and  flax. 

May  and  June— Fruits:  On  trees,  bushes  and 
vines." 

This  is  an  immense  dose.  The  mere  reading  of 
it  would  be  enough  to  terrify  the  poor  teacher  if 
he  didn't  see  the  loop-holes  by  which  he  was  to 
get  out  of  doing  an3rthing.  The  time  is  two  peri- 
ods a  week  of  half  an  hoar  each.  Of  course  this 
means  that  nothing  is  expected  to  be  done. 

shall  we  introduce  nature  study  by  means  of 

BOOKS? 

The  end  of  nature  study  is  to  establish  an  inter- 
est in  nature.  The  child  has  the  interest  now;  we 
wish  to  make  it  lifelong.    We  are  to  teach  him  how 


to  study  air  and  water  and  plants  and  animals  and 
rocks;  not  how  to  study  these  things  in  books,  but 
how  to  study  them  out  of  doors,  in  the  field,  in 
the  woods.  Whenever  we  fix  it  as  a  book  study 
he  will  leave  it  behind  him,  in  the  school,  as  he 
leaves  nearly  everything  else,  even  his  physical 

culture. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  same  course  of  study. 
After  the  enumeration  of  sixty  comprehensive 
topics  for  the  third  grade,  there  follows  a  five-page 
list  of  references.  Take  for  example  the  topics, 
*•  Cotton*'  and  "  Flax."  Here  are  the  references, 
pages  95  and  96,  of  a  certain  book  : 

**What  plant  supplies  us  with  much  of  our 
clothing?  Name  articles  of  clothing  made  of  cot- 
ton. Did  you  ever  see  a  field  of  cotton  ?  In  the 
sunmier  the  young  plant  is  covered  with  pretty, 
pale-yellow  flowers.  In  the  autumn  you  see  the 
pod  or  boll  which  contains  the  cotton.  As  the 
pod  ripens,  it  bursts  open.  The  cotton-field  is  now 
a  pretty  sight— the  bright  green  leaves,  yellow 
blossoms,  and  snowy  cotton  all  mingled  together. 
Form  a  picture  in  your  mind  of  a  field  of  cotton  in 
bloom.  The  cotton  is  now  picked.  The  first 
thing  is  to  separate  it  from  its  seed.  This  is  done 
by  a  machine  called  a  cotton-gin.  Now  it  is  ready 
to  be  pressed  into  great  bales  and  sent  to  market. 
It  will,  at  last,  go  to  the  cotton  mills  and  be  spun 
into  thread,  then  woven  into  muslin,  calico,  etc. 
Are  the  seeds  of  any  use?  They  contain  a  great 
deal  of  oil,  which  is  pressed  out  by  machinerj-. 
What  is  the  name  of  this  oil?  What  use  is  made 
of  it  ?  There  is  another  plant  from  which  clothing 
is  made.  Do  you  know  what  plant  linen  is  made 
from?  Linen  comes  from  the  fiax  plant.  Flax  is 
a  small  plant  which  grows  two  or  three  feet  high, 
bearing  on  the  top  a  bunch  of  pretty  blue  flowers. 
A  field  of  flax  in  bloom  is  a  very  pretty  sight. 

The  flax  does  not  grow  in  a  pod  like  cotton. 
The  stalk  of  the  plant  is  covered  with  a  bark,  or 
skin,  containing  fibers.  These  fibers  are  spun 
into  thread,  which  is  woven  into  a  cloth  called 
linen.  The  seeds  are  used  for  making  an  oil  called 
linseed  oil.    For  what  is  linseed  oil  used?" 

The  way  to  study  cotton  is  to  plant  the  seeds 
and  then  see  it  grow  and  flower  and  fruit.  The 
way  to  study  flax  is  to  grow  it,  rot  it,  break  it,  and 

comb  it. 
The  references  on  birds'   nest-building  are  55. 

Here  are  the  first  two: 

"  The  lovely  warbling  vireo  ( Vireo  gilms)  fastens 
its  neat  pensile  nest  low  down  on  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  where  it  sits  quietly  while  I  stand  immedi- 
ately beneath  it,  and  it  looks  down  upon  me  with 
its  larjre,  lustrous  eyes  in  a  sweet,  confi<ling  way, 
or  warbles  its  low,  tender,  whispering  strain  in 
the  branches  above  my  head.'* 
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**The  elegant  scarlet  tanager  (Pyranga  rubra), 
with  its  more  soberly  attired  mate,  constructed 
their  frail  tenement  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
orchard,  on  the  forked  branch  of  a  plum  tree.  The 
eggs  wen^  four  in  number,  of  a  dull  greenish  color, 
spotted  with  brown." 

Of  more  educational  value  than  the  whole  fifty- 
five  is  a  single  paragraph  from  a  com])06ition  on 
the  blackbird,  written  by  a  boy  in  the  sixth  grade 
and  babied  upon  his  own  field  notes : 

**The  pair  began  to  build  their  nest  on  April 
16th.  It  took  them  about  a  week  to  finish  it  com- 
pletely. Then  the  eggs  were  laid,  five  in  number 
and  blue  with  black  epota  all  over  them.  The  old 
bird  began  to  sit  April  27th  and  the  young  hatched 
May  14th.  The  young  left  the  nest  on  May  25th. 
The  material  of  the  nest  was  hair,  strings,  straws, 
and  twigs.  The  nest  was  placed  between  two 
limbs  that  ran  out  from  the  tree." 

In  an  article  in  tScinto:  on  "Nature  Study  and 
Intellectual  Culture."  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter  says: 

**  It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  'nature  study'  holds  no  relation  to  the 
study  of  the  subject-matter  as  presented  in  text- 
books, and  that  such  a  presentation  of  it  has  no 
value  in  a  scheme  of  education  that  does  not  be- 
long to  any  other  subject  presented  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  the  purpose  of  training  might  as  well 
be  eliminated.  The  young  mind  does  not  reach 
out  after  the  text-book,  but  after  the  natural  ob- 
jects themselves.  This  distinction  should  be  rig- 
idly regarded,  and  text-book  work  should  never  be 
admitted  into  the  category  of  'nature  study.'  I 
grant  to  the  old  aristocracy  all  the  strictures  upon 
the  results  of  science  study,  it  may  care  to  impose, 
if  this  study  is  to  be  one  of  the  text-books.  One 
of  the  prominent  things  claimed  for  *  nature  study ' 
is  that  it  breaks  the  shackles  of  slavery  to  the  book 
and  introduces  that  intellectual  freedom  in  which 
one  sees  and  thinks  for  himself." 

What  can  the  child  learn  about  asters  and  gold- 
en-rods that  he  doesn't  already  know?  He  may 
learn  that  they  are  fall  flowers.  Well,  that  is  very 
good,  but  if  he  learns  it  in  a  minute  by  reading  it 
in  a  book,  it  is  not  nature  study. 

There  is  a  balance  in  education.  In  one  pan  is 
books ;  in  the  other,  observation.  The  book  pan 
has  belonged  to  the  school ;  the  observation  pan 
has  belonged  to  life.  The  purpose  of  nature  study 
is  to  bring  both  pans  into  the  school.  The  mean- 
ing of  **  nature  study  "  is  study  without  books. 

IS    IT    PC>S8IBLE    TO   CORRELATE    XATl'RE  STUDY    WITH 

OTHER  WORK? 

To  me  it  seems  nonsense  to  attempt  any  such 
thin^'.  Let  us  Htudy  nature  for  its  own  sake  and 
not  try  to  display  our  ingenuity  by  dove-tailing  it 


with  literature.    Let  us  step  out  of  our  scholastic 
prison  into  the  realms  of  nature  herself. 

A  clothing  of  nature  study  with  literary  refer- 
ences and  stories  of  nature  is  a  confession  that  we 
don't  think  there  is  anything  in  nature  worth 
studying ;  and  we  offer  this  literary  garb  as  an 
apology  for  requiring  such  nonsense  in  the  schooL 
Or,  to  be  plain,  it  is  a  confession  that  we  don't 
know  anything  about  the  subject  that  is  worth 
knowing. 

Think  of  Agassiz,  with  a  class  studying  Cephal- 
opods,  reading  Victor  Hugo's  **  Toilers  of  the 
Sea,"  in  order  to  correlate  their  work  with  litera- 
ture. 

Select  for  your  school  the  best  in  literature  and 
the  best  in  nature  study.  The  best  in  nature 
study  means  what  is  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  The  Fringed  Gentian 
doesn't  grow  in  my  locality.  What  am  I  going  to 
do  abuut  Bryant's  beautiful  poem?  I  observed  the 
migration  of  birds  for  years  without  reading  the 
"Cranes  of  Ibycus."  While  engaged  in  "nature 
study"  we  are  little  naturalists,  moving  toward 
the  great  naturalists  and  getting  some  of  the 
truths  that  they  got  in  the  earlier  part  of  their 
career,  and  getting  these  truths,  as  they  did,  for 
the  sake  of  the  truths  themselves.  All  ot^ler  ad- 
vantages are  incidental.  Tlie  incidental  may 
weigh  most  with  the  teacher,  but  it  is  the  new 
truth  that  delights  the  child. 

Let  us  return  to  the  general  question :  How  shall 
we  introduce  nature  study  into  the  schools? 
The  answer  is,  go  straight  at  it,  and  learn  a  few 
things  in  each  grade,  each  year.  The  best  way  to 
go  straight  at  it  is  to  put  the  whole  school  at  the 
same  thing.  For  example,  let  the  nature  study  for 
one  year  be  rock  study.  All  the  teachers  and  all 
the  children  are  this  year  studying  rocks.  None 
know  much  about  rocks  at  the  beginning  but  with 
such  concentration  of  energy  some  real  knowledge 
will  be  developed.  The  higher  grades  will,  of 
course,  get  far  ahead  of  the  lower  ones,  yet  all  will 
be  studying  rocks.  A  year's  work  will  develop  a 
graded  course  in  rock  study,  better  than  any  8ux>er- 
intendent  can  formulate  while  sitting  in  his  study. 
After  this  one  year  given  to  the  introduction  of 
rock  study,  the  time  for  this  study  may  be  limited 
to,  say,  one  month  a  year.  Think  of  the  help  thai 
the  teachers  can  be  to  one  another,  when  all  are 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work.  Think  of  the 
advantage  of  companionship  in  field  work,  when 
all  are  especially  looking  for  rocks. 

Our  nature  study  must  not  be  too  deep  for  chil- 
dren, and  it  must  not  be  so  shallow  that  there  is 
no  thought  in  it.  We  must  know  enough  about 
the  subject  to  decide  what  truths  lie  nearest  to  the 
child  and  what  truths  it  is  possible  for  him  to  dis- 


cover.  What  ia  there  of  real  interest  to  lenrn 
fthoul  a  ibiag?  ie  the  firat  question.  Then,  is  it 
possible  for  the  child  lo  get  this  knowledge,  with 
hie  flngere  and  eyee? 

W.  P.  Shannon. 


COMPOSITION, 
Db»criition, 

The  work  indicated  in  tlie  outline  of  "  Weel- 
mineter  Abbey,"  in  the  last  ouiaber  of  The  Enu- 
CATOR,  would  lead  the  student  to  see  the  nature  of 
description  and  the  principlee  underlying  the 
process.  The  Btudent  sees  that  in  writing  descrip- 
tion, he  ie  dealing  with  a  particular,  compIeK 
idea,  that  he  is  to  embody  a  worthy  and  definite 
purpose  in  his  discourse,  and  that  he  Is  to  select 
the  means  most  effective  in  setting  forth  this  pur- 
pose. He  is  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  proc- 
ess; viz.,  purpose,  unity,  selection,  conipleti'ness, 
and  method. 

The  nest  work  that  the  pupil  would  beaaked  to 
do  would  be  to  write  a  paper,  setting  forth  the 
points  indicated  in  the  outline.  Tliis  paper  will 
embody  tour  points  :  (Ij  a  st«t«ment  of  the  idea 
treated  in  the  selection;  {2)  a  statement  of  the 
purpose  embodied  in  the  selection;  (3)  a  state- 
ment showing  how  the  author  hna  embodied  the 
pm^ioso  in  the  selection,  or  the  means  lie  has  em- 
ployed in  accomplishing  the  purpose  ;  (41  a  stale- 
menl  showing  that  the  author  has  complied  with 
or  violated  the  laws  of  discourse. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  since  the  student 
already  sees  the  nature  and  principles  of  de- 
scription from  the  work  already  done  on  the 
selection,  he  need  not  write  the  paper  indicated 
above.  This  would  perhaps  be  true  if  the  only 
purpose  in  the  work  were  lo  teach  him  the  nature 
of  description,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  composition  work  is  to  give 
the  pupil  the  ability  to  think  out  a  subject  for 
himself,  to  organize  the  thought  of  it,  and  to 
expreae  the  thought  in  good,  pure,  terse,  appro- 
priate language.  In  the  outline  the  student  has 
organized  the  thought  and  he  is  now  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  it  in  good  Kngh^h. 
This  paper  which  be  will  write  will  not  be  de- 
scription. It  doef  not  matter  what  form  of  dis- 
conneheis  writing,  so  that  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  write  under  proper  conditions.  The  conditions 
under  which  he  in  to  write  this  paper  are  ideal, 
because  he  really  has  something  to  say,  be  has 
thought  out  and  organized  a  thought  here,  he  has 
a  purpose  to  embody,  he  sees  clearly  the  means 


by  which  he  is  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He 
hap,  in  short,  something  to  say  anil  a  motive  for 
saying  it.  Besides,  the  statement  of  the  thought 
in  the  form  of  the  paper  will  tend  to  fix  more 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  facts  con- 
cerning description  which  he  learned  in  making 
the  outline  on  "  Westminster  Abbey,"  and  it  will 
afford  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  t<.i  see 
if  the  student  really  understands  the  nature  of 
description. 

.\fter  these  papers  are  finished,  they  should 
be  examined  critically  by  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils.  Some  of  them  should  t>e  read  in  class,  the 
mistakes  in  English  should  be  carefully  pointed 
out  and  corrected  with  alt  Che  conscientiousness 
indicated  in  earlier  articles  on  this  subject.  The 
attention  of  the  class  should  be  directed  to  the 
organization  of  the  paper,  It  should  be  considered 
in  some  such  critical  way  as  that  in  which  tJie 
class  has  considered  Irving's  selection.  The  ques- 
tions, then,  which  the  teacher  should  raise  con- 
cerning the  paper  and  which  the  clnas  should  be 
led  to  discuss  careiully,  would  fall  under  two 
heads :  | II  as  to  the  oi^nization  of  the  thought ; 
{2]  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  thought  is  ex- 
pressed. 

Questions  which  would  illustral*  the  nature  of 
the  work  under  the  first  point  would  be  as  follows: 
Has  the  writer  of  tlie  paper  clearly  stated  the  idea 
treated  and  the  purpose  embodied  in  the  selection? 
Has  he  shown  clearly  that  the  author  of  the  selec- 
tion has  fully  set  forth  the  purpose?  Has  he 
shown  well  that  the  author  has  complied  with  the 
laws  of  discourse?  Is  the  thought  of  the  paper 
well  oi^nized,  and  has  he  given  proper  emphads 
to  the  points?  Has  the  writer  of  the  paper  com- 
plied with  the  laws  of  discourse?  Has  he  kept  in 
mind,  all  the  time,  that  the  idea  which  he  is  treat- 
ing is  the  selection  written  by  Irving,  and  not  the 
idea  with  which  Irving  was  dealing?  etc.,  etc. 

Questions  which  would  illMtrate  the  nature  of 
the  work  under  the  second  point  are  as  follows; 
Are  the  sentences  grammatically  correct?  Is  the 
thought  fxpressed  in  the  most  appropriate  lan- 
guage? Is  the  choice  of  words  good?  Is  there 
sufficient  variety  of  expression  ?  Are  there  too 
many  short  sentences,  or  loo  many  long  senten- 
ces? Has  the  author  used  more  words  than  aie 
□ecesaary?  Has  he  expressed  his  thought  clearly? 
etc.,  etc. 

After  the  papers  have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
lis  here  indicated,  and  the  errors  of  the  pupils  have 
been  pointed  out  by  pupils  and  teacher,  the  papers 
may  then  be  rewritten  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher,  they  are  so  defective  aa  to  require  it,  or  lo 
make  it  prolitable  for  the  students  to  work  longer 
with  them. 
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The  following  paper  will  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  work  further.  It  was  prepared  by  a  student 
in'one]of  'the  composition]  classes  in  this^  school. 
It^would  be  criticised  ivcc4)rding  to  the  scheme  just 
outlined.  The  paper  illustrates  the  second  kind 
ofjwork  the  pupils  would  do  on  a  selection  such  as 
'^Westra inster  Abbey /'^the]  first  work  bei ng _that 
indicated  in  the  outline  in]  the  last  article.  It 
w«.»uld  l^,  perhaps,  ^clearer  to  give  thVpaperon 
"Westminster  Abbey,"  but  it  will  give  more  va- 
rietv  to  the  work  to  present  a  paper  on  another 
selection,  so  Irving' s  "Christmas  Eve"  is  chosen. 
It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  fpupils 
have  organized  the  thought  of  the  selection  and 
have  made  an  outline  of  it  similar  to  that  presented 
on  "Westminster  Abbey,"  before  preparing  this 
paper. 

♦"CHRISTMAS  EVE." 

The  idea  treated  in  this  selection  is  a  Christmas 
Kve  at  Bracebridge  Hall,  a  particular,  complex 
idea. 

Th(»  purpose  embodied  in  the  selection  is  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
happy  home  life  of  the  family  at  Bracebridge  Hall, 
as  exhibited  in  their  Christmas  merry-maktng. 
The  selection  causes  us  to  sympathize  with  old 
Knglish  manners  and  customs  in  celebrating 
Christmas  Eve,  and  perhaps  awakens  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  this  dehghtful  practice  of  observing 
tlie  occasion  is  passing  away. 

The  purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  those 
attributes  which  are  suggestive  of  the  ideal  home 
festivities  of  Christmas.     On  a  cold,   moonlight 
night,  typical  of  the  season,  the  wandering  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  returning  to  share  the  holiday 
pleasures  of  home.    The  post-boy's  anticipation  of 
good  cheer  arouse  the  reader's  expectation  of  an 
introduction  into  a  hospitable  home  ;  and  this  ex- 
pectation is  increased  bv  the  presentation  of  some 
of  the  traits  of  character  of  the  old  gentleman, 
who  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  and  who 
is  described  as  of  genial,  though  eccentric  benevo- 
lence, dispensing  benefits  to  all  around  him,  and 
cherishing  the  customs  of  an  earlier  and  more 
social   age.      His  honorable  hereditary  position, 
his  fine  manor  and  its  surroundings,  are  fit  settings 
for  one  whose  aim  is  to  be  a  true  English  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school. 

The  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection,  pervading 
the  establishment,  expresses  itself  in  the  glad  wel- 
come of  the  little,  old  portress  to  her  young  mas- 
ter, and  in  the  boisterous  delight  of  the  animals 
on  recognizing  him,  as  well  as  in  the  enjoyments 
of  Ihe  servants'  hall.  Bracebridge's  reminiscences 
of  his  boyhood  holidays,  his  father's  peculiar  care 
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of  their  *merrie  disport,'  and  the  delicious  home 
feeling  engendered,  indicate  more  particularly, 
the  liappy  family  life. 

The  reception  of  the  travelers  among  the  assem- 
bled company  in  the  hall  displays  warm,  domestic 
feeling  and  harmonious  social  enjoyment.  An 
agreeable  background  is  given  by  the  furnishings 
of  the  liall,  suggesting  a  daily  life  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment ;  while  the  presi'uce  of  the  Yule  clog  is 
a  reminder  of  the  season.  The  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  squire,  the  central  figure  of  the  scene, 
is  in  harmony  with  his  environment.  The  reader 
sees,  with  Irving,  the  delightful  picture  of  him  in 
his  hereditary  position,  *  looking  around  him  like 
the  sun  of  a  system,  beaming  warmth  and  glad- 
ness to  every  heart,'  with  the  dog  at  his  feet,  and 
the  tattered  toys  scattered  about  him  as  they  were 
dropped  by  the  sleepy  children;  while  those  pres- 
ent in  the  room,  young  and  old,  gay  and  quiet, 
prankish  and  dignified,  are  all  happy  under  the 
influence  of  his  kindly  hospitality. 

The  description  of  the  supper  adds  the  joys  of 
the  taste  to  those  before  enumerated.  The  spirit 
of  sociability  and  amusement  is  exemplified  in 
Master  Simon,  who  possesses  those  qualities  which 
harmonize  the  various  dispositions  of  a  promiscu- 
ous company.  He  is  the  wit  of  the  assembly,  the 
chronicler  of  events,  the  singer  of  songs,  and  shows 
himself  to  have  that  necessary  element  of  a  wit,— 
ability  to  take  jokes  as  well  as  to  make  them. 

The  dance  brings  out,  in  a  particular  manner, 
the  general  sociability  by  the  unequal  assortment 
of  couples,  and  this  idea  is  somewhat  heightened 
by  the  contrasting  touch  of  sentimentality  which 
is  so  delicately  noticed.  Xo  one  fails  to  find  en- 
joyment; and  when  the  g(X>d-night  handshaking 
comes  in  the  light  of  the  Yule  clog,  the  reader  be- 
holds the  happy  ending  of  a  scene  of  unalloyed 
pleasure,  increased  by  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Christmas  time.  The  mysterious  effect  of  these 
inrtuences  is  shown  to  follow  the  guest  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  is  intensified  by  the  music  of  the  waits, 
floating  around  the  house  and  sending  him  gently 
to  sleep  with  soul  lifted  above  earthly  things  into 
the  domain  of  spirit. 

As  shown  in  the  above  review,  the  author  of 
this  selection  obeys  the  laws  of  purpose  and  unity 
by  having  a  definite  and  worthy  aim,  and  by  mak- 
ing each  of  the  attributes  and  parts  serve  to  fur- 
ther this  purpose.  This  is  shown,  e8X)ecially,  in 
the  grouping  of  the  various  characters,  in  the  con- 
tinual reminders  of  Christmas,  in  the  merry,  cheer- 
ful spirit  everywhere  exhibited,  and,  most  of  all, 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  old  squire. 

The  author  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  selection  hy  choosing  just  such  attributes 
as  are  needed  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  the  joys  of 
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ClinstiiiQa  in  u  huppy  Euglish  home  ;  for  example, 
111!.- burning  of  tlie  Yule  clog,  tliegnthei-iiig  of  rela- 
lives  at  the  anceeiral  home  of  Ihe  BracebridgeH, 
thu  i|uaint  old  ICngliah  cuBtoma  ki  faithfully  sd- 
litred  10  by  the  sjuirt;.  No  description  is  given  of 
the  sire  of  Ibe  iquire's  family,  the  location  of  his 
ri-fridence,  or  1  he  valoe  of  hia  poaaessiona ;  no  factB 
of  the  life  at  Bracebridge  Hail  are  stated  except 
such  as  reluie  to  Ihf  espresBion  of  affection  and 
kindly  gayety.  The  old  portress  meets  her  mas- 
ter's son  with  joy ;  the  dogs  bark  with  delight ; 
thi'  8er\*ants  are  ao  ubsorbed  in  their  ganies  that 
at  lirsi.  they  do  not  hear  the  ring  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals: and  the  jienial  squire  \e  shown  snrrouiided 
by  his  happy  relatives.  All  the  conditions— cjtler- 
nnl  and  internal— ar*  favorable  to  an  ideal  Christ- 
mas Kve  celebration. 

In  electing  the  attributes  just  gii-en,  the  author 
niwi  poniplies  with  the  law  of  completeness,  which 
reiiuires  thai  juat  sufficient  attributes  be  employed 
10  umke  clear  the  purpose.  He  does  not  use  at- 
tributes of  midBummer  pleasures,  but  only  the 
s|Jecialjiiy8  of  Christmas;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  selects  those  which  show  the  enjoyments  of  all, 
high  and  low,  sen-ant  and  master,  large  and  small, 
old  and  young. 

He  obeys  the  law  of  method  by  presenting  his 
facts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  naturally  lead? 
to  the  aecond,  and  so  on,  uolil  the  purpose  is  made 
clear.  Thus  he  presents  thecold  night,  the  arrival 
of  the  travelers,  the  servants'  amusements,  the 
snuire  and  his  family,  the  merry  dance,  and  the 
other  nmusemeDts,  closing  with  the  glad  good- 
night parting  and  the  gentle  sinking  into  slumber 
to  the  sound  of  sweet  music. 

The  selection  leaves  us  feeling  that  this  was,  in- 
deed, an  ideal  celebration  ;  we  like  it:  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  squire  in  insisting  on  this  way  of 
keeping  Christmas  Eve ;  and,  as  we  can  not  help 
comparing  it  with  our  mode  of  observing  the  ocea- 
einn,  we  regret  that  these  old  manners  lind  cus- 
toms are  becoming  obaolel«. 

J.  B.  Wisely, 

«»Tt  XolHAt  sntooi.,  Tiauis  It»l.TE.  Isii. 


Training  in  English. 

A  prominent  educator  who  was  asked  to  contrib- 
ute something  to  Triit  EorcA'niR  bearing  upon  the 
tnuning  he  received  in  English,  has  sent  us  the 
lollowtng  very  suggestive  statement: 

01  training  in  English,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  phrase,  I  have  had  very  little.  However,  1 
was  blessed  with  a  New  England  mother,  who  cor- 
rected my  sjieecb  at  home,  and  from  my  childhood 
I  have  enjoyed  the  six'iety  of  educated  people.  I 
think,  too.  that  during  my  school  days  the  author- 
ities exercised  more  care  in  the  selection  of  teach- 


ers than  now,  or  else  distance  has  increased  my 
revi>rence  for  that  class.  At  any  rate,  my  leitcheis 
were  all  Eastern  people,  and  the  men  were  gradu- 
ates of  univerBilies.  One  of  ray  schoolmates  ex- 
pressed my  feelings  when  she  said,  "I  used  to 
think  Mr.  ^now  knew  as  much  as  God  did,"  This 
was  Benjamin  P.  Snow  of  Maine,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin.  Another  of  my  early  t«achers  was 
"Sophie  May,"  or  Miss  Rebecca  Clarke,  also  of 
Maine. 

We  began  the  study  of  grammar  very  early  in 
olden  times,  and  although  it  did  not  mean  much 
to  me  then,  I  remember  being  fond  of  It  when 
most  of  my  friends  disliked  it.  In  the  Seminary, 
1  had  a  smattering  of  rhetoric,  and  throughout 
the  high  school  and  seminary  courses  I  wrote 
"  compositions;"  but  for  some  reason,  probably  on 
account  of  the  la:^  number  of  pupils,  those  early 
teachers  did  not  give  much  attention  to  compo- 
sition. They  sometimes  assigned  subjects  and  oc- 
casionally devoted  a  Friday  afternoon  to  K-ading 
and  criticising  our  essays.  A  word  ol  cori-ection 
was  sometimes  penciled  on  the  margin,  or  a  favor- 
able comment  at  the  end  of  an  essay,  but  for  the 
most  part  we  were  left  to  blunder  along  by  our- 
selves. Such  a  thing  as  a  pupil's  being  required  to 
rewrite  an  essay  was  unknown. 

I  think  I  have  gained  more  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish rroni  reading  than  from  any  other  source.  I 
have  always  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  and 
while,  for  many  years,  I  was  unconscious  of  the 
truining,  I  know  now  that  whatever  case  I  may 
tiave  attained  in  writing  is  attributable  to  that 
cause.  Hence,  I  sumetimes  feel  hke  echoing 
Charles  l.anib's  well-km.wn  prescription  (or  a 
giri's  education  :  "Turn  her  loose  in  a  library  and 
let  her  browse  to  her  heart's  content."  However, 
that  would  be  a  poor  rule  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
has  no  taste  for  reading. 

Another  source  of  benefit  to  rae  has  been  my 
teaching  of  English  during  thft  last  Itfteeu  yeara. 
This,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  been  a  help 
to  me  in  writing.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  1 
hare  lost  in  facility  as  1  have  gained  in  power  osa 
teacher  of  rhetoric;  so  much  so,  thai  1  sometimes 
say  when  urged  to  write,  "I  have  taught  rhetoric 
too  long  now  ever  to  be  a  writer."  This  may  seem 
like  an  over-statement,  but  I  think  other  teachen 
must  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

.At  one  lime  1  thought  1  had  a  talent  (or  writing, 
and  I  was  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  the  fact 
that  1  hnd  a  few  articles  accepted  by  the  AUauiit 
M'liitl'hi  andolher  magazines,  but  "Chill  Feniiry," 
combined  with  the  studvand  teaching o(  rhetoric, 
'■repressed  my  noble  rage,"  and  now  1  know  my 
own  limitfltJons,  and  I  do  not  try  to  writu  for  pub- 
lication. 
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The  development  of  the  child,  morally,  mentally 
and  physically,  in  our  public  schools  of  to-day  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  nation ;  for  upon  our  common  school  system 
depends  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  the  coming 
years,  as  all  classes  rich  and  poor  alike  bestow 
their  patronage. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  primary  grades, 
where  the  writer  has  taught  for  several  years,  and 
has  tried  to  make  her  intense  interest,  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  compensate  for  her  lack  of  so- 
called  experience,  feeling  that  long  years  of  work 
without  these,  means  not  so  much  experience  as 
fewer  years  of  earnest  searching  for  the  truth. 

The  development  of  a  child,  particularly  one 
that  seems  defective,  is  most  interesting,  and  it  is 
this  love  and  sympathy  with  a  desire  to  uplift 
that  makes  teaching  a  delight  instead  of  a 
drudgery. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dull  pupil  (would 
that  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  connection  might 
be  abolished) ;  there  are  some  who,  because  of 
peculiarities  of  temperament,  through  environ- 
.  ment  or  heredity,  are  more  difficult  to  reach  than 
others.  When  a  child  does  not  develop  we  must 
know  that  we  have  not  reached  him.  All  mind 
is  not  to  be  reached  in  the  same  way,  and  we 
must  not  censure  the  minds  that  require  a  little 
more  patience  or  a  little  different  method.  Every 
child  brings  into  the  school-room  all  he  needs  or 
can  possibly  use ;  we  can  give  him  nothing.  We 
can  only  guide,  direct  and  train  what  he  himself 
has,  just  as  we  would  a  vine  or  flower.  If  we  sup- 
ply the  proper  conditions  and  put  aside  the  obsta- 
cles, it  is  bound  to  grow.  Whether  it  grows  in 
the  right  or  wrong  direction  depends  on  how  we 
guide  it.  Is  there  a  fault  in  the  school-room? 
Let  the  teacher  examine  herself.  Are  the  chil- 
dren not  as  they  should  be?  It  is  her  fault.  Not 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  it  the  teacher's  fault, 
but  always.  If  a  child  does  not  progress,  be 
alarmed  ;  look  to  yourself  and  there  find  the  rea- 
son. Have  no  placarded  rules,  but  speak  of  the 
right,  talk  of  the  good,  and  as  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion is  prominent  in  the  average  child,  let  him 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  but  good. 

A  young  cadet  teacher,  under  training,  was  as- 
sisting Miss  M .     During  her  absence,  the 

cadet  wrote  the  word  **bad**  on  the  board,  plac- 
ing under  it  the  names  of  the  children  she  was 

unable  to  control.     When  Miss  M reentered, 

she  noticed  this  and  asked  the  cadet  to  erase  it  im- 
mediately, telling  her  that  never  had  the  word 
**bad"  been  seen  or  heard  in  her  room  before. 
The  cadet,  surprised,  said :     "Some  teachers  tell 


me  to  do  this."  Ah!  that  is  the  secret  of  order. 
Never  mention  the  word  "bad;"  if  a  child  in  the 
room  does  wrong,  it  is  because  he  has  foi^gotten— 
because  he  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  act,  not 
because  he  is  bad  or  wilfully  disobedient.  Always 
expect  good;  trust  the  children  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  will  prove  worthy  of  it. 

Try  this  at  some  time:— walk  into  a  disorderly 
school,  where  children  lean  over  their  seats,  gig- 
gle and  whisper,  and  if  you  find  some  child  in 
order,  say  in  a  pleasant  tone:  "Sarah,  I  like  to 
look  at  you,  you  are  in  such  good  position.'' 
Watch  the  change;  immediately  every  child  is  in 
order  studying  his  lesson. 

Be  interested,  and  the  children  will  show  inter- 
est ;  love  your  work  and  the  children  will  have  a 
fondness  for  their  studies.  Be  on  a  level  with 
them  ;  accept  the  doctrine  of  fellowship.  In  our 
school-rooms  let  there  be  no  one  standing  above, 
holding  the  rod,  that  all-powerful  badge  of  author- 
ity, but  let  us  know  where  there  is  apimrently  no 
one  who  has  all  authority.  There  lies  the  true 
strength,  for  only  a  strong  ruler  can  lay  aside  the 
badge  and  say  "my  brother."  Hold  the  power 
and  protect  it,  but  do  not  assert  it. 

Teach  the  children  to  depend  on  themselves, 
and  in  the  Primary  Department  we  should  have 
more  self-government ;  no  punishment  by  staying 
after  school  when  tired  little  limbs  need  recrea- 
tion, and  tired  little  brains  need  rest,  bat  allow 
them  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
should  they  choose  wrong,  guide  them  to  the 
right. 

We  are  not  working  for  results,  we  want  only 
effort  and  improvement.  He  that  works  should 
win  approbation,  it  matters  not  what  the  results 
are.  Everything  is  in  the  effort ;  results  are,  in 
themselves,  of  small  value — none,  indeed,  except 
when  they  show  the  patient  striving  thftt  is  really 
the  victory. 

A  boy  nine  years  of  age,  listless,  ugly-looking, 
never  a  smile  on  his  face,  stayed  in  the  Second 
Grade  because  he  could  not  pass  in  the  examination 
in  numbers.  He  was  very  disagreeable,  impudent 
and  morose.  Finally  he  was  pushed  up  into  the 
Third  Grade.  His  father  was  worried  for  fear  he 
would  never  make  a  business  man,  and  his  mother 
came  to  the  new  teacher  and  told  her  this :  "  My 
boy  has  something  the  matter  with  his  head ;  he 
can't  learn  arithmetic ;  he  had  fits  and  we  think 
he  hasn't  good  sense,  so  be  kind  to  him."  The 
teacher  answered:  "I  shall  try  to  teach  him. 
He  can  read,  write  nicely,  leads  his  class  in  spell- 
ing, so  there  can  be  nothing  wrong  with  his 
brain."  This  boy,  when  shown  two  fingers  and 
asked  how  many,  would  answer  "two;"  but  if 
two  more  were  added  he  might  say  ''fifteen"  or 
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"'tliree"  or  "twenty."  It  a  direct  question  in 
arithmetic  were  put  to  him  he  would  turn  red  in 
tlie  face  and  could  icarcely  articulate.  The 
teacher  began  to  praise  his  writing  andapelling, 
thus  reassuring ;  and  when  tbe  arithmetic  recita- 
tion was  in  progress,  did  not  notice  him  at  all. 
She  gave  out  Second  Grade  combinations  to  the 
class  and  observed  that  if  she  praised  the  quiclc 
and  correct  answers  of  the  brightest  pupils  around 
him  it  hod  no  rousing  effect  on  him.  So  she  l^e- 
gan  to  commend  the  work  of  a  boy  named  Frank, 
who  was  very  slow  and  more  on  an  equality  with 
Jolm.  As  soon  aa  ebe  did  this  the  teacher  per- 
ceived a  change  in  John  Immediately.  He  loolied 
surprised  that  Franic  should  do  anything  worthy 
ot  praise,  and  he  seemed  to  begin  to  try  to  keep 
pace  with  him.  He  listened  intently  and  often 
raised  his  hand. 

When  called  upon,  if  he  answered  correctly  the 
teacher  was  lavish  in  her  praise ;  If  not  she  said 
nothing.  This  worked  like  a  charm.  He  began 
to  try  and  in  a  few  months  was  doing  fairly  well. 
He  became  an  active  worker  in  the  arithmetic 
clase.  He  has  since  left  our  schools  and  is  now  in 
an  orphan  asylum  at  Kuightaiown,  Indiana ;  and 
he  is  said  to  be  very  bright  in  the  stndy  of  arith- 

How  shall  we  reach  these  little  images,  whose 
faces  bear  no  expression  of  interest?  Win  their 
love  and  respect,  and  give  them  our  sympathy. 

Knowledge,  plated  with  the  gold  of  kindness, 
love  and  sympathy  is  the  only  key  that  opens  the 
entrance  to  the  child's  mind  and  discloses  the 
treasures  hidden  therein. 

MAinuA  Jkwbtt. 
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He  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  interesting  than 
otherwise;  his  dullness  is  of  so  many  sorts  and 
degrees,  and  arises  from  such  varied  causes,  that 
lis  teacher  is  always  meeting  with  surprises.  He 
exhibits  quite  as  much  individuality  in  his  dull- 
nesi  as  does  his  more  fortunate  brother  in  his 
smartnesa.  Sometimes  slowness  is  his  strong 
point  and  sometimes  a  sort  of  moral  weakness  for 
which  we  have  no  better  mime  than  downright 
meaonesB. 

At  worst  or  best  he  taxes  our  ingenuity  and  ex- 
erasea  our  patience.  Making  a  study  of  our  pupil, 
ten  chances  to  one  we  will  feel  a  genuine  pity  for 
him,  and  a  spark  of  tenderness  which  is  some- 
thing vastly  more  helpful  than  shedding  tears 
over  bis  condition. 

I  have  in  mind  a  child  who  is  weak  in  mental 
power  and  also  a  hopeless  cripple.  Borne  one  said 


of  him,  "  The  first  day  I  saw  him  1  could  hardly 
keep  back  the  tears,  a:id  when  he  tried  to  leave 
his  seat  I  involuntarily  put  out  my  hand  to  help 
him.  His  teacher,  on  the  contrary,  with  wisdom 
born  of  experience,  and  real  tenderness,  said  to 
him  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
are  learning  to  help  yourself.  That  is  right ;  do 
all  you  can  without  help.'"  The  lesson  was  not 
lost  upon  me. 

A  physician  who  has  had  much  experience  with 
feeble-minded  children  says: 

"The  great  mistake  of  (wrsoiisdenling  with  this 
cliiss  of  children  is  that  they  do  not  control  them. 
They  accept  the  fact  that  tliey  are  lacking  in  men- 
tal gifts  land  expect  nothing  of  them,  humor  all 
their  whims,  and  as  a  consequence  they  often  grow 
up  a  curse  to  themselves  and  their  friends.  These 
children  can  be  trained,  and  no  graver  mistuke  can 
be  made  than  tu  give  up  to  them." 

Thei-e  may  be  a  child  in  our  school-room  for 
whom  hfe  holds  no  possibilities,  so  far  as  human 
vision  can  reach,  but  that  is  no  affair  of  oury.  The 
something  that  we  can  teach  and  hecan  learn,  it  is 
our  business  to  find  out  and  to  teach ;  the  obedi- 
ence that  can  be  exacted,  it  is  our  place  to  exact. 
No  failing  should  excuse  him  from  doing  what  he 
can  do,  and  doing  It  well.  H  his  arithmetical 
bump  is  not  developed  beyond  stick -laying  he  can 
at  least  lay  his  sticks  straight,  and  ^ain  so  much 
in  self  respect. 

Perhaps  in  dealing  with  a  thoroughly  stupid 
child  the  richest  reward  falls  back  upon  the  teach- 
er, for  nothing  keeps  one  in  a  more  wholesome 
and  happy  frame  of  mind  than  doing  for  the  un- 
fortunate. The  moment  one  is  conscious  of  hav- 
ing helped  another,  ever  so  little,  there  is  no  room 
for  a  feeling  of  repulsion ;  one  ceases  to  puzzle 
over  the  "Why,"  and  is  concerned  only  with 
"  What  can  be  done  and  how  shall  it  be  done?  " 

Why  .lohn  should  have  a  bright  mind  and  Wil- 
liam nest  to  none,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  but  if 
there  is  line  thing  lean  teach  William,  and  that 
one  thing  is  no  more  tlian  keeping  his  hands 
clean,  we  are  both  better  off  than  if  I  tried  to  teach 
him  nothing.  At  tiest,  William  will  go  through 
life  handicapped.  Tbe  kindest  thiug  I  can  do 
(or  him  is  to  teach  him  setf-tespect.  and  whatever 
measure  of  personal  responsibility  he  is  capable 
of.  Our  one-talent  child  needs  sympathy  and 
consideration  more  than  our  ten-ialeiit  prodigy. 
Hia  individuality  must  be  respected  ;  he  must 
(eel  himself  of  some  little  account  in  the  world. 

To  be  considerate  and  thoughtful  toward  those 
who  have  received  less  than  ourxelves,  detracts 
nothing  from  our  own  dignity,  and  often  gives 
heart  and  hope  to  those  who  look  to  us  for  help. 
To  look  for  the  beet  in  our  dullest  pupil  is  to  exact 
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his  best  from  him.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  hold 
him  to  his  best  self— there  is  so  little  swing  between 
the  actual  and  the  possible,  but  it  pays  to  try. 
He  will  never,  by  any  chance,  hold  a  high  position 
and  reflect  worldly  honor  upon  his  early  teachers, 
but,  nevertheless,  no  honest  effort  in  his  behalf  is 
quite  in  vain. 

Berta  Knowlton  Brown. 

0.\K(»RI).  (). 


Unregarded  Seeds. 


The  most  unfortunate  feature  of  teaching  is  the 
fact  that  so  often  the  teacher  has  no  real  evidences 
or  assumnces  of  having  accomplished  any  good. 
As  a  warning  to  the  careless  teacher,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  discouraged,  it  is' well  to 
note  the  occasional  incidents  which  prove  that  all 
the  associations  of  the  teacher  with  pupil  more  or 
less  influence  the  latter. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  upon  returning  to  my  office 
in  a  city  school,  I  found  awaiting  me  a  good 
healthy  eighth-grade  boy  who  had  been  sent  to 
me  by  his  despairing  teacher  ** because'*  and  per- 
haps for  the  hundredth  time,  **he  did  not  know 
his 'gografy' lesson."  I  had  been  worried,  and 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  I  gave  him  a  tablet 
and  told  him  to  sit  down  at  the  table  and  write  for 
me  twenty  times,  a  rhyme  which  happened  to 
enter  mv  mind. 

In  due  time  he  came  with  his  paper,  having 

copied  twenty  times : 

"  Only  the  boy  who  does  all  he  can 
Will  in  the  end  become  an  independent  man  ;' 
While  he  who  does  only  what  he  must 
Will  be  but  a  servant  to  the  man  of  trust," 

to  which  he  added  at  the  close  on  his  own  ac- 
count : 

"  An<l  in  the  end  is  sure  to  bust." 

The  last  line  put  me  in  a  good  humor,  and  I  sent 
him  off  with  a  bit  of  friendly  advice.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  boy  managed  his  way  through  the  high 
school  and  went  off  to  medical  college.  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  incident  until  a  few  days  ago, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  him  enclosing  a 
newspaper  account  of  a  delicate  and  difficult  sur- 
gical operation  which  he  had  performed.  The 
doctor  closed  his  letter  by  quoting  the  rhyme,  and 
saying  that  it  is  entitled  to  some  of  the  credit  for 
his  success,  and  asking  from  what  source  it  was 
taken. 

The  words  signify  nothing,  but  the  incident 
shows  what  should  ever  be  in  the  teacher's  mind, 
that  whether  he  will  or  not  he  is  influencing  the 
lives  of  his  pupils. 

Karl  Klein. 


The  Tennessee  Centennial.  Exposi- 
tion. 

A  hundred  and  one  years  ago,  Tennessee  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.    The  student  of  historv 

• 

will  find  that  the  admission  was  rather  peculiar. 
Instead  of  waiting,  scheming,  and  respectfully  pe- 
titioning, as  is  necessary  nowadays,  Tennessee  de- 
clared herself  a  state,  adopted  a  constitution, 
elected  senators  and  two  representatives,  and  pent 
them  to  Washington  to  demand  admittance.  Such 
a  bold  proceeding  raised  some  objection,  but  she 
was  at  length  taken  in,  with  the  admonition  prac- 
tically to  the  effect  that  the  next  time  she  wanted 
to  be  admitted  she  must  come  in  a  more  regular 
way.  After  a  century  of  hardship,  bravery,  noble 
deeds,  and  stirring  events,  the  Volunteer  State  is 
now  celebrating  the  centennial  of  her  statehood  by 
an  exposition  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  event. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  the  Tennessee  Centen- 
nial, among  all  the  expositions  held  in  America 
stands  second  only  to  the  Chicago  Fair,  and  that 
in  completeness  and  beauty  of  artistic  finish  it  is  not 
inferior  to  that,  ihe  statement  is  usually  counted 
extravagant  by  strangers.  But  such  is  the  fact,  and 
none  more  enthusiastically  praise  the  Centennial 
than  visitors  from  other  states  than  Tennessee. 

To  teachers,  the  most  interesting  exhibits  should 
be  the  educational.  To  the  management  of  the 
Centennial  belongs  the  credit  of  building  the  only 
special  educational  building  ever  erected  at  an  ex- 
position. Even  this  was  found  not  to  be  enough, 
and  the  public  schools  have  been  forced  to  t-ake 
quarters  in  the  Commerce  and  the  Children's 
buildings.  Here  the  visiting  teacher  from  the 
North  and  East  will  find  a  collection  of  school 
work  that  will  be  a  surprise  to  him  unless  he  has 
followed  closely  the  rapid  progress  made  by  South- 
ern schools  of  late.  The  higher  schools  and  col- 
leges have  filled  the  Educational  building  with 
work  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  The  rural 
schools  will  also  make  a  most  creditable  showing. 
The  school  exhibit  as  a  whole  is  just  such  as  might 
be  made  by  the  best  schools  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  is  evidence  that  there  is  no  sectionaliFm 
in  education. 

The  usual  Machinery,  Transportation,  Minerals 
and  other  buildings  are  here;  but  every  one  is  a 
gem  of  classical  architecture,  finished  in  pure 
w^hite  staff,  and  illuminated  at  night  with  rows  of 
thousands  of  electric  lights.  The  exhibits  in  tfie^ 
buildings  show  the  material  prosperity  of  Tennes- 
see and  of  the  South,  and  are  an  instructive  object 
lesson.  But  there  are  other  buildings  not  hitherto 
found  in  any  exposition.  First  and  grandest  of  all 
is  the  glorious  Parthenon,  the  highest  achieve- 
ment  of  all  architectural  genius.  The  reproduc- 
tion is  exact,  color,  statuary  and  all.    This  is  the 
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Fine  Arts  building,  and  a  moat  excellent  colleclion 
of  mBst«rt)ieces  lilla  it.  Spanninga  nnrrow  arm  of 
Luke  Wmitanga,  Uie  Itialto  of  \'«iiice  connects  the 
ancient  and  the  modern,  the  Parthenon  find  the 
building?  of  modern  states  and  cities.  The  Slielby 
L'ounty  building,  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  great 
Pyraraidii.  is  a  unique  feature.  But  to  thoughtful 
people,  the  History  building  must  prove  one  of  the 
most  Inieresting  of  all.  Here  lire  collected  relics 
of  the  beginnings  of  statehood;  the  fine  collection 
of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  the  Andrew 
Jackaon  relics,  the  mound  builders'  implements, 
the  Confederate  Veteran's  mute  pathetic  remind- 
ers of  the  great  struggle,  atid  hundreds  of  other 
priceless  collections,  enough  to  occupy  many  a  day 
of  careful  study. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  attractions  the  ex- 
position offers.  The  general  effect  is  the  greatest 
attraction  olall.  The groundsare beautiful,  being 
laid  off  into  one  great  garden  of  half-tropical  flow- 
ers and  plants,  cooled  by  many  fountains.  .\t 
night  when  the  lights  are  turned  on,  no  more 
beautiful  «ght  ever  delighted  the  eye. 

Nashville  itself  is  worth  a  visit.  Many  well- 
known  historic  events  hove  happened  here,  and 
more  points  of  interest  are  found  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  t^iutli.  It  is  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful rollingblu^rass country.  Thesummerciimate 
is  not  oppressive  as  many  erroneously  think,  but 
is  with  few  exceptions  mild  and  delightful,  "fhe 
people  are  enthusiastic  over  their  centennial,  and 
will  give  a  warm  welcome  and  hospitable  enter- 
tainment to  all  teachers  and  others  who  make  a 
trip  to  Xashville  part  of  their  vacation  program. 
R.  L.  McDoNNOM.. 


.\t\  .\seociation  of  teachers  of  science  in  Indiana 
was  organized  at  Lafayette  in  Feb.,  lS9fi.  There 
were  fifty  oharter  members,  representing  twenty- 
five  counties  and  the  larger  high  schools  of  the 
state.  .Vt  the  lirst  meeting  several  subjects  were 
discussed,  but  the  one  receiving  most  uttention 
was  "Thf  Science  Work  in  the  High  Schools  of 
Indiana."  After  a  free  and  vigorous  discussion  of 
the  matler,  a  conLmittee  was  appointed  to  collect 
information  regarding  science  work  in  the  high 
schools,  and  to  report  on  the  subject  at  the  nest 
meeting  of  the -A-ssociation.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  held  at  IjtfByett«  Feb.  2i; 
and  '27,  ISC7,  this  committee  presented  an  interest- 
ing report,  which,  for  the  most  part,  related  to  a 
course  of  science  study  in  the  high  schools,  .\fter 
a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  tlie  report,  a 
paper  on  "The  Logical  Order  of  Science  Subjects 


I  in  the  High  School  "  was  read.  Thi?  paper  gave 
I  rise  to  considerable  discussion  in  whleh' tunny 
[   widely  divergent  ideas  were  expressed.    Then,  u 

paper  on  "How  Shall  Science  be  Taught  in  thf 
[  High  School "  considered  the  same  ijuestions  from 

a  little  difierenC  point  of  view.  And  a  paper  on 
I  "Tinie  to  bn  Devoted  to  Science  and  its  Disiribu- 
I  lion "  attacked  the  same  problem  along  slightly 
;  di&ei'ent  lines.  Then  followed  a  paper  ou  "  Biol- 
!  ogy  in  the  High  School,"  and  nnoiher  on  "  Desir- 
I  able  ModiflcatioDB  in  Science  AVork  and  Courses." 
I  and  the  address  of  the  retiring  president,  each 

more  or  less  directly  a  discussion  of  the  same  sub- 

Tbe  discussions,  while  vigorous  and  aggressive, 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  "  win-at-any- 
price "  idea,  and  resulted  in  the  development 
of  many  new  id(>a9,  and  In  many  changes  of 
opinion. 

It  was  claimed  that  science  should  be  a  required 

stndy,  comprising  about  one  fourth  of  the  high 

school  course.     There  was  a  tendency  to  agree 

witli  President  Gilman,  thai  the  boy  in  his  teens 

may  exhibit  more  talent  in  one  direction  than  in 

another,  but  is  not.  competent  to  determine  what 

course  he  ought  lo  follow;  that  without  constant 

help  from  a  prescribed  curriculum  or  from  wise 

counselors  he  will  miss  the   proper  order  of  his 

studies,  and  waste  much  of  his  time,  money  and 

energy.     Many  thought  that  a  uniform  course  in 

science  throughout  the  high  schools  of  the  state 

would  be  a  desirable  thing.    Such  a  course  might 

not  be  as  good  as  now  exists  in  some  schools,  but 

might  be  much  better  than  now  exists  in  the 

great  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  state.     It 

I  would  be  an  average  or  compromise  course,  re- 

I  suiting  from  a  careful  consideration  nf  the  con- 

i  dition  of  the  schools,  of  the  nature  of  the  subjectH, 

and  the  opinions  of  experienced  educators  of  the 

I  stalL-.    The  logical  order  of  science  studies  was 

I  given    as  physics,    chemistry,    botany,  zoology, 

I  physiology,    physical  ^geography,    and    perhaps 

J  geology   and     astronomy.     This   order   did  not 

awaken  much  discussion,  but  the  question  of  the 

order  in  which  these  subjects  should  be  taught  in 

the  schools  did  stir  up  a  vigorous  int«rchange  of 

opinion,     ft  is  understood  that  third  and  fourth 

year  pupils  can  do  better  work  in  any  of   these 

subjects  than  first  and  second  year  pupils  could  do, 

and.  that  a  good  teacher  could  do  valuable  work  in 

these  subjects  taken  in  any  order;  bat  considering 

the  subjects,  the  pupils  and  the  teachera  and  the 

I  environment,    what     order   of    science    subjects 

j  will  result  in  the  best  training,  ttie  best  equip- 

I  ment  of  the  pupil  for  hie  life  work  ? 

In  regard  to  botany  and  zoology,  it  was  thongbt 
j  that  it  would  be  better  to  Bp:ind  th«  lime  a.' 
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to  these  subjects  in  doing  one  of  them  well  than 
in  attempting  to  skim  over  both.  It  was  suggested 
that  considering  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  material,  the  shortness  of  recitation  periods,  the 
aversion  to  handling  the  different  forms  of  animal 
life,  etc.,  botany  was  more  suitable  for  the  major 
subject. 

The  question  at  last  was  whether  physical  or  bi- 
ological subjects  should  precede  in  the  high  school 
course.  A  vote  on  thisquestion  resulted  in  twenty- 
four  for  the  order,  physical  and  biological,  to  twelve 
for  biological  and  physical.  Of  written  statements 
in  some  detail  from  thirty  teachers,  eighteen  were 
in  favor  of  the  order,  physical  and  biological,  while 
twelve  were  in  favor  of  biological  and  physical. 
These  tests  indicated  considerable  change  of  opin- 
ion, and  the  development  of  ideas  differing  widely 
from  those  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee presented  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

This  change  of  opinion  was  accepted  as  evidence 
that  the  questions  had  been  discussed  on  their 
merits  as  free  as  possible  from  personal  bias. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Association 
to  investigate  the  questions  discussed  and  report  a 
course  of  science  study  for  the  high  schools  of  the 
state. 

The  questions  before  the  committee  are  :  What 
subjects  should  constitute  a  science  course ;  how 
much  time  should  be  given  to  each  ?  In  what  order 
should  they  be  considered?  How  much  laboratory 
work  should  be  required  ?  etc. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  every 
science  teacher  and  interested  school  official  in  the 
state  in  regard  to  these  and  kindred  questions. 
Write  out  a  detailed  statement  of  your  ideas  on 
these  subjects,  and  send  it  to  some  member  of  the 
committee,  and  it  will  receive  careful  attention. 

The  committee  are : 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis, 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Prof.  DuMONT  Latz, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Thomas. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Scovell. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Abbott, 

Evansville,  Ind. 


Ths  Primary  Culss. 


The  hidiea  Home  Journal  for  June  is  an  interest- 
ing number.  The  leading  article,  "  What  Victoria 
has  Seen,"  is  a  remarkable  review  of  what  seems 
almost  the  growth  of  the  century.  **  When  John 
Wesley  Preached  in  Georgia,"  and  Mr.  Bok^s  con- 
tributions are  other  articles  of  interest  and  merit. 


They  stood  in  a  row  on  the  platform, 

That  dear  little  primary  class, 
They  spoke  of  the  birds  in  the  tree  tops, 

The  meadows  and  sweet  scented  grass. 

They  spoke  of  the  flowers  that  were  waking, 

Deep  in  the  cool  earth  below, 
Where  old  Mother  Nature  had  kept  them 

Safe,  under  her  blanket  of  snow. 

Not  a  word  of  sorrow  or  sadness. 

In  all  that  they  had  to  say. 
So  proud  in  their  hour  of  triumph, 

As  glad  as  if  always  May. 

But  we,  who  had  gathered  to  hear  them, 
Felt  the  swift  tears  dim  the  eyes, 

As  we  heard  the  childish  voices 
Saw  the  eager,  sparkling  eyes. 

O  dear  little  class  on  the  platform ; 

Could  we  keep  you  ever  and  aye, 
As  sweet  and  pure,  as  fair  to  see 

As  you  were  on  that  fair  May  day. 

In  their  best  we  had  dressed  our  darling 
And  decked  the  room  with  flowers 

A  fair  and  fitting  tribute 
To  these  little  ones  of  ours. 

Will  it  help  them  to  be  braver, 
When  childhood  has  passed  away, 

To  be  better  men  and  women, 
For  the  memory  of  one  day? 

0  may  they  remember  the  picture, 

Each  dear  little  lad  and  lass. 
That  fair  bright  day  in  the  month  of  May, 

When  they  stood  in  the  primary  class. 

Louise  Akebs  Cochkan. 

Kagle,  Ind. 


It  is  told  of  an  old  Baptist  parson  famous  in  Vir- 
ginia that  he  once  visited  a  plantation  where  the 
colored  servant  who  met  him  at  the  gate  asked 
which  barn  he  would  have  his  horse  put  in. 
' '  Have  you  t  wo  bams  ?  * '  asked  the  doctor.  *  *  Yes, 
sah,"  replied  the  servant;  **dar's  de  ole  bam, 
and  Mas*r  Wales  has  jest  built  a  new  one." 
"  Where  do  you  usually  put  the  horses  of  clergy- 
men who  come  to  see  your  master?"  "Well, 
sah,  if  dey's  Methodist  or  Baptist,  we  gen'ally 
puts  *em  in  de  ole  barn,  but  if  dey's  'Piscopals  we 
puts  em  in  the  new  one."  "  Well,  Bob,  you  can 
put  my  horse  in  the  new  barn;  I'm  a  Baptist,  but 
my  horse  is  an  Episcopalian." — New  York  Tribune, 


Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  while  seeking 
for  the  new. 
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OXTR  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

n.  D,  FISHER. 

COMMON  SCHOOIS. 

Punui. 

Ill)  JdniiwioH— /.I  Gi-wnit:  Public  Bchoolfl  had 
inEtructiou  in  the  prescribed  bninchee  must  be 
provided  for  all  of  legal  school  age.  I  See  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  varioua  sUites.)  In  Ne*  York,  how- 
ever, the  right  to  i>e  educal«d  in  the  cnmmon 
schools  of  the  state  is  one  derived  entirely  from 
lEgislatiou,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  sucli  limita- 
tions as  the  iegislnture  may,  from  time  to  lirae. 
see  fit  to  make.  It  ia  not  a  constitutional  right  in 
this  state,  {DaUoi>  •«.  Fotdicb,  40  How.  Pr.  N,  Y. 
240.) 

A  reatdenl  cannot  claim  for  his  children  or  ward 
the  absolute  right  to  select  such  a  school  for  them 
as  he  pleases  in  disr^ard  of  tlie  regulations  of  the 
school  authorities  or  prescribed  districts.  (Pmplr 
!■«.  fiw.111.  la  Abb.  Pr,  N.  Y.  159,) 

As  a  rule  the  public  statutes  provide  that  the 
school  officers  of  the  school  divisions  of  a  state 
Khali  fiitTiish  school  facilities  for  all  children  of 
h-gal  age  who  may  apply  for  admission.  In 
Pennsylvania,  however,  it  was  held  that  such 
Hiatuie  did  not  cotnpel  the  directors  to  faraish 
schools  for  all  children  who  might  atUnd  but  bod 
not  applied  for  admission.  10"  Pdilum,  146  Pa. 
St.  212. ) 

■  Scholars  who  are  not  withiu  the  legal  age  are 

not  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  the  public  schools. 
I  Draper  n.  Cambridge,  'M  lad.  2GS  ;  Roafh  vt.  St. 
Loui»  Publk  SchooU.  77  Mo,  484.  ] 

A  teacher  is  not  liable  in  an  action  by  a  pupil  or 
his  parent  for  refusing  to  teach  the  pupil.  There 
IB  no  implied  contract  ijet ween  the  teacherand  pu- 
pil in  our  publicschoolsthatthefoniiershall  teach 
the  latter.  The  only  contract  of  the  teacher  is 
with  the  officer  or  officera  employing  him.  (See 
2III.  App.584;  23Pick.  (Mass.)  527;  111  Mass.  499. 1 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  alone  has  declared  that 
such  an  action  would  lie.  (ft"'  '».  Donidn-j,  21 
Ohio  St.  660. )  And  in .v*.ji/'<"  i-.  ILill,  14  Barb. 
I N.  Y. )  222,  it  is  said  that  if  an  action  caii  be  main- 
tained in  such  case,  it  should  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  tlia  child.  If  a  pupil  not  of  school  age  is 
received  and  taught  tuition  may  lie  exacted.  This 
belongs  to  the  school  fund  and  not  to  the  teacher, 
unless  the  pupil  recites  after  ncbool  hours. 

School  authorities  cannot  refuse  admission  to  a 
pupil  otherwise  entitled  to  admission  because  he 
refuses  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  join  a  secret  college 
society.     [Stal,^  ••'■  WhiU.  82  Ind.  278.) 

Jfaii'i"fni"ha8been  held  to  bethe  proper  remedy 


tu  compel  the  officers  of  a  school  to  admit  a  pupil 
who  has  l>een  unlawfully  excluded.  ( See  ijii  Iowa, 
476;  321II.App.300,and48Cal..36.)  Asarulewhere 
a  child  has  been  wrongfully  excluded  from  a  pub- 
lic school  by  the  teacher,  his  remedy  is  by  appeal 
tu  the  board  of  trustees,  and  such  appeal  must  be 
taken  k^fo re  mandamus  will  lie.  (Poip)'' 'v.  Botird 
.■/  EilucrUion,  4  N.  Y.,  t^up.  102.)  A  complaint  in 
an  application  for  a  mandate  to  enforce  tbe  admis- 
sion of  a  person  to  a  common  school  uiustafHrmn- 
lively  show  that  the  applicant  is  within  the  l^al 
school  age,  unmarried,  and  vhilr.  Dmpn-  \-».  Cam- 
liritly/;  20  Ind.  268.  [Neither  a  married  person  or 
a  black  person  of  the  school  age  can  be  excluded 
now.] 

Temporary  ErcJiwio-i.  In  Illinois  126  III,,  App. 
476)  it  WHS  held  that  the  board  of  education  might 
exclude  pupils  from  a  certain  school  within  the 
sub-district  in  which  they  board,  and  compel  them 
to  attend  a  school  aittiated  in  the  same  district  and 
in  the  sub-district  where  llu-ir  parents  reside, 
where  tbe  former  school  was  crowded.  Further, 
it  has  been  held  tiiat  children  may  be  excluded 
temporarily  for  want  of  roora.  (See  People  vt. 
MrFoll.mm.,  App.  319,) 

In  Ttipr  -■».  Hnrleti.  66  Cal.,  473,  it  is  held  that  a 
Chinese  pupil  could  not  be  excluded. 

The  constitution  of  Kansas  girovides  that  no  dis- 
tinction ehall  be  mnde  between  the  righle  ol  males 
and  females  to  attend  the  public  schools.  This 
rule  almost  universally  applies  in  other  states.  In 
California  it  was  held  that  a  student  could  not  be 
rejected  from  the  universities  of  the  stai«  on  the 
ground  Ihst  she  is  a  female,     (54  Cal.,  28.) 

Oimp'ilmnj  Allfiidaiiff.  Compulsory  attendance 
has  been  established  in  a  number  of  states,  Indi- 
ana quite  recently.  These  laws  provide  that  pu- 
pils hetwer n  prescribed  ages  must  attend  school  a 
given  numljer  of  weeks  each  year.  In  Wisconsin 
and  some  other  states  truancy  is  defined  and  pun- 
ishments are  prescribed,  (Laws  Wis.  Ch.,  187.) 
In  Indiana  inspectors  will  enforce  the  Inw  and 
penalties  will  run  against  the  parents.  This  will 
require  increased  facilities  and  accommodations— 
for  in  Ohio  it  was  decided  that  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance could  not  be  enforced  where  there  were 
not  sufficient  seating  accommodations  for  the  pu- 
pils compelled  to  attend  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.     ( Qiiu/lr;/  .».  Siiiit,  5  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  Bep. 

las.) 

The  Maasachuselts  statute  provides  for  the  es- 
tabliabment,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  at  con- 
venient places  therein,  truant  schools  for  the  con- 
finement, discipline  and  instruction  of  minor 
children  convicted  for  truancy.  iSee  Pub.  Slat, 
(Mass.)  chap,  48.)  And  the  courts  have  upheld 
towns  and  cities  in  the  establishment  of  such 
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schools.     (Si/mi  IX  Co.  <Vim*rx,  148 Mass,  148;  Same, 
15:}  Mass.  40. ) 

(It)  liexhfntcf, — In  general,  children  whose  par- 
ents are  non-residents  of  a  district,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  schools  therein.  (See  26  III. 
A  pp.  476;  2:J  X.  H.  5(>7  ;  65  Wis.  631.)  Towns 
and  cities  are  not  authorized  by  law  to  open  their 
gchor)ls  to  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  re- 
side in  another  state,  and  if  they  do  so,  no  promise 
express  or  implied  of  the  parents  or  guardians  to 
piiy  for  tuition  can  be  enforced ;  but  children 
whose  parents  do  not  reside  in  a  district,  if  resi- 
dents of  the  state,  may  be  permitted  by  the  school 
c«>mmlttee  to  attend  the  schools.  (103  Mass.  104.) 
But  in  Missouri  it  is  held,  (30  Mo.  App.  285,)  that 
a  minor  who  is  neither  an  orphan  nor  an  appren- 
tice, and  whose  parents  reside  without  the  school 
district,  is  not  entitled  to  attend  the  schr>ol  of  the 
district,  although  he  has  a  home  more  or  less  per- 
manent within  the  district. 

Where  children  were  sent  into  a  district  bv 
their  fathers  to  reside  with  an  aunt,  under  inden- 
tures of  apprenticeship,  but  which  were  made 
only  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  children  to 
the  school,  were  held  to  be  trespassers  and  liable 
to  an  action  by  the  district.  (.Sr/w><>/  D/V.  nt.  Brag- 
ilnn,  23  X.  H.  507.) 

Under  the  Connecticut  statute  it  was  held  that  a 
child  whose  parents  are  non-residents  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  who  makes  her  permanent  home  with 
the  consent  of  her  parents  with  others  who  are 
residents  of  the  district,  is  entitled  to  attend  school 
in  that  district.    (  Vale  rn.  Sch(K*l  DiM,,  59  Conn.  480. ) 

In  the  case  of  Wheeler  rn.  Burrow ^  18  Ind.  14,  it 
was  held  that  parents  residing  in  another  state,  by 
sending  their  children  into  Indiana  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  an  education,  did  not  obtain  for  them 
the  right  of  admission  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  state. 

The  owner  of  a  farm  leaves  it  after  making  it  his 
domicile  for  years,  removes  to  the  city  with  his 
family  to  take  advantage  of  the  school  facilities ;  it 
was  held  that  his  children  did  not  acquire  a  resi- 
dence entitling  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  city 
schools.  {Ganlner  rn.  BtKird  <tf  Education ^  5  Da- 
kota, 259.) 

Where  the  school  census  returned  children  as 
residents  of  one  district  where  their  father  resided, 
and  they  attended  school  in  other  districts,  it  was 
proper  for  the  superintendent  to  transfer  them  to 
the  latter  districts  and  apportion  the  money  ac- 
cordingly.    ( 10  Montana  1 7. ) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided 
that  school  directors  had  discretionary  power  to 
send  children  to  the  schools  of  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict, but  such  power  should  be  carefully  exer- 
cised, as  the  abuse  of  this  discretion  by  directors 


would  be  official  misconduct.     {Freeman  rx.  St'honi 
Directors,  37  Pa.  St.  aS5. ) 

Under  the  statute  Iowa  children,  residing  in  one 
school  mav  attend  school  in  another  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  directors  of  the  latter,  provided  their 
own  school  is  not  in  session,  and  also  provided 
they  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  attending  school 
twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year  in  their  own  dis- 
trict, and  for  such  attendance  their  own  district  is 
liable  to  the  district  where  they  may  attend.  ( Hor- 
ion  Tup.  rx.  Ocheyedan  Twp.f  49  Iowa  231.) 

Children  of  United  States  naval  officers  residing 
on  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  navy  yards, 
forts,  etc.,  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
common  school.     (1  Mass.  580.) 

Children  of  paupers,  supported  at  the  county 
poor  house,  have  a  right  to  attend  the  public 
school  in  the  district  in  which  such  county  farm  is 
located.  {SchK>t  DiM.  rx.  PoUnrd,  55  N.  H.  5(>3. )  But 
the  children,  inmates  of  an  orphan  asylum  in  Cin- 
cinnati, are  not  entitled  to  gratuitous  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  the  public  schools  of  said  district. 
(State  rs.  DiM.,  10  Ohio  St.  448.) 

(c)  The  TrustecH  of  a  i*ch(X>!  di^rict  are  frequeiilly 
authorized  hij  statute  to  admit  the  children  of  non-re^i- 
dint  jM rents  under  prei^riijed  condition*. 

In  a  local  statute  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  in  a  town  a  provision  that  the 
local  board  may  admit  pupils,  not  residents  of  the 
town,  on  such  terms  as  the  board  may  prescribe, 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  allowing  the  board  to  pre- 
scribe terms  which  would  cast  upon  the  town  or 
inhabitants  any  part  of  the  expense  of  educating 
non-resident  pupils.  Such  pupils  cannot  be  re- 
ceived at  a  less  rate  per  scholar  than  the  residents 
pay  by  taxation  for  their  children,  nor  can  they 
be  received  at  all  to  the  exclusion  of  resident  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  attend.     (86  Ga.  605.) 

In  Kentucky  it  was  held  that  the  admission  of 
children  outside  of  the  district  upon  terms  and 
payments  agreed  upon  by  the  board  was  anobjec- 
tionable.  {Rodijern  vs.  School  Dist.,  Ky.  S.  C,  13  S. 
W.  Rep.  587.) 

In  Mississippi  it  was  held  that  the  actual  pro  rata 
cost  of  tuition  for  all  non-resident  children  is  that 
proportionate  part  of  the  entire  cost  of  tuition  in 
the  separate  school  districts  as  the  number  of  out- 
side pupils  bears  to  the  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing that  school.     (10  So.  Rep.  67.) 

Where  the  school  inspectors  of  a  city  may,  in 
their  discretion,  divide  the  city  into  school  dis- 
tricts and  forbid  the  children  of  the  residents  of 
one  district  to  attend  a  school  situated  in  another, 
the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  this  discretion 
unless  a  plain  violation  of  the  law  is  attempted  or 
unnecessary  hardships  imposed.  ( Board  of  Intpec- 
tors  vs.  Pefjpky  20  111.  525.) 
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To  rec 
children 

must  have  been  a  previous  arrangement  between 
the  (tirectors  of  tlie  reHpective  diBtrici*  under  tile 
law.    \Sch—l  l)i-l.r>.  *-Aw//j;«.,4.'!Pft.  St.  nU.) 

In  Indiana  the  statute  provides  that  a  property- 
holder  may  transfer  his  echool  tax  to  the  dJBtrict 
iind  this  will  avail  his  children  admission  and  in- 
struction in  the  achools  of  that  district  though  he 
tiiay  reside  in  another  district. 


State  Dkpahtmkst. 


^^uI)eIintv^dent. 


the  order,  requiring  County 


>«perintendentB  to  have  the  envelope,  containing 
esatnination  questions,  upened  by  a  committee  of 
teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  class  and  returned 
lo  the  department,  was  reBcinded. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  yon  to  retuni  the 
envelopes  in  the  future. 
For  the  ^t-ate  Board  of  F^ucation. 

IJ.  M.  Gketimi,  President. 
Pavjii  K.  G'mm,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
State  Lii-eiises.  gucceggfiii  applicatits  for  pro- 
(essionatand  life  Ir^lale  liceDsee for  18117,  dated  May 
14th. 

Frank  F.  Addleuian,  Lynn,  Ind.;  Alfred  H.  Bel- 
don,  Frankhn,  Ind.;  Clark  Bunnell,  Wanatah, 
lud.;  JohnM.  Campbell,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  Herbert 
Charles,  Economy,  Ind.;  Faustin  S,  Delany,  Wil- 
berforee,  Ohio  ;  Harry  Evans,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. ; 
iJeo.  R.  Fish,  llochesler,  Ind.;  .lames  D.  French, 
Whiting,  Ind.;  Claribel  Gardner,  Lotus  Ind.;  Ed- 
ward Gardner,  Lotus.  Ind.;  FranL  A.  Gause, 
Illoomington,  Ind.;  Slamuel  C.  Hanson,  Williams- 
port,  Ind.;  .\mos  L.  Hiatt,  Kirklin,  Ind,;  Samuel 
I'.  Kyger,  Frankfort.  Ind.;  Jacob  Martin,  Ply- 
mouth, Ind.;  John  J.  Mitchell,  Frankfort,  Ind.; 
C.  Bell  Moore,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.;  Wilber  F. 
Morgan.  Ambia,  Ind.;  .1.  Benj.  Morlsolt,  Frank- 
fort, Ind  ;  Frank  K.  Mowrer,  Warren,  Ind.;  El- 
dredge  B.  Rizer,  Wolcott,  Ind, ;  George  K  Rogers. 
KoseLawn,  Ind.;  Chas.  E.  Shafer.  Spiceland,  Ind.: 
Thad.  Stanley,  Tillman.  Ind. ;  Geo.  H.  Tapy,  South 
\Vhitiey,  Ind.;  C.  K.  Thomas,  Blooniington,  Ind.; 
Daniel  J.  Troyer,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Wn».  B.  ^'anGor- 
der,  Knightstown,  Ind. ;  Samuel  Wertz,  Columbus, 
Ind.;  Chas.  H.  West,  Fowler,  Ind. 

LIFE  STATE  LICENSE, 

Wm.  0.  Bowers,  Tabor,  Ind.;  .fohn  H.  Carroll, 
<innd  View,  Ind.;  Homer  H.  CVjoper,  Knights- 


town, Ind.;  Ernest  Dang] ad e,  Vevay,  Ind,;  Finley 
Geiger,  Hartford  Cily,  ind.;  W.  A.  Hamilton. 
Hebron,  Ind.;  Chas.  W.  Kimmel,  Kendalville, 
Ind,;  A.  Fl  Martin,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind,:  W. 
V.  Payne,  Harrodsburg,  Ind,;  M.  W.  Rotheri,  I>e- 
Konia  Springf,  Ind,;  SI.  ,1.  Searle,  Sineveh,  Ind,; 
Jacob  W.  Wyandl,  Angola,  Ind. 

D.  M.  GKKTlMi, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


I  SSI'I  RATION. 


Like  hallowed  tread  of  ; 


■Is'  feet  in  re;ilms  u 


Like  summer  Eephyrs  blown  on  fields  of  (ii-een. 
Like  silent  musingi^  o'er  life's  shattered  dream, 
The  holy  summons  comes. 

Nurtured  by  heaven's  dt-w  drops,  soon  it  brings 
A  touch  of  God  Himself;  fn.m  Whom  springs 
The  light  of  soul's  existence;  wisdom  sings 
With  unrestrained  son^. 

Softly,  with  harmonising  sound  and  accent  swe<'t. 
The  diapason  of  the  tyres  of  angels  meets 
The  songs  of  the  inspired,  and  with  hallowed  sweep 
Wafts  them  to  tlie  skies. 

The  soul,  resplendent  as  the  mom,  has  caught  the 

Htrnin 
And  borne  to  higher  realms  doth  there  reiniiin. 
In  touch  with  truth,  lo  happily  proclaim 
Itti  own  existing  self, 

Purged  with  a  touch  of  higherlife  and  sweeter  love 
The  soul,  made  better  by  inspiration  from  above. 
Transcends  its  telloHB,  and  Hith  freedom  doth  re- 


QuBEx  Victoria's  Big  Pamilv. 

Queen  Victoria  baa  had  over  seventy  descend- 
ants, over  sixty  of  whom  are  living.  She  has  had 
nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  and  in- 
numerable grandchildren  ami  great-Rrandchildren. 
Mer  sons  and  daughters  who  are  living  are  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  l>uke  of  Connaught,  the  Emke 
of  Edinbui^h,  the  ex-En ipress  Frederick,  of  Ger- 
many, the  Princess  Chnatian,  the  Marchioness 
of  Lome,  and  the  Princess  Beatrice,  .^mong  her 
descendants  are  Princes,  Princesses,  Dukee,  Duch- 
esses, one  Eniperor,  two  Empresses,  one  Mar- 
chioness and  a  Lady. — Wii.T.UM  (ittoRTiK  Josim.v  in 
June  Lnilieif  Home  JiiiirnoK 
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The  Southern 

Indiana  Teachers' 

Association. 


In  another  part  of  this 
issue  will  be  found  a  crit- 
icism from  Ij^uperintend- 
ent  W.  P.  Shannon  of 
Greensbuiig,  on  the  report  of  the  Southern  Teach- 
ers' Association,  published  in  tlie  last  issue  of  this 
journal.  The  writer  of  the  report  was  simply  giving 
his  impressions  and  the  impressions  gained  by 
talking  with  other  teachers  who  attended  the  con- 
vention. The  estimate  of  the  work  may  not  be 
just ;  it  evidently  does  not  correspond  with  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  h^hannon.     However,  the  writer 


of  the  report  did  not  have  in  mind  any  of  the 
quotations  cited  by  Mr.  Shannon,  although  he 
thinks  that  the  one  about  the  earth-worm,  taken  in 
the  way  in  which  Professor  Jackman  presented  it^ 
is  somewhat  sweeping.  The  writer  of  the  report 
refrained  from  quoting  ProfesBor  Jackman  be- 
cause, to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  addre» 
was  not  published  and  quoting  a  man  from  mem- 
ory is  liable  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  impressions  obtained  by  the  writer  of  the 
report  and  others  may  be  incorrect.      Professor 
Jackman  may  not  have  meant  to  leave  them  with 
his  audience,  but  the  points  to  which  the  writer 
referred  in  the  quotations  given  from  the  report 
in  Mr.  Shannon's  letter  may  be  stated  in  general 
as  follows :    The  wiiter  would  object  to  the  pre- 
suppositions upon    which    Professor    Jackman's 
lectures  were  founded.    He  does  not  believe  that 
the  science  of  the  past  is  a  failure  and  that  scien- 
tists have  been  working  on  wrong  lines,  or  that 
their  work  has  been,  in  any  large  measure,  fruit- 
less.    The   statements    quoted    from    Professor 
Jackman's    addresses    in   the   criticism    of   Mr. 
Shannon  were  given,  as  the  writer  understood  it, 
to    establish    the   above    criticism    on    science. 
Scientists  in  the  past  may  have  considered  the 
earth  as  more  fixed  and  less  changeable  than  it 
really  is ;    they  may  not  have  thought  of  the 
atmosphere^  water,  rocks  and  soil,  as  envelopes ; 
they  may  have  thought  of  the  hills  as  old,  whereas 
they  are  really  new  ;  they  may  have  given  more 
attention  to  volcanoes  than  they  have  to  earth- 
worms ;    still  all  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
science  of  the  past  is  a  failure. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  when  one  goes 
out  into  the  field  to  study  plants  he  always  Ends 
the  plant  that  the  botanist  has  not  classified.  He 
cannot  agree  with  Professor  Jackman  that  what 
we  want  to  do  in  the  line  of  science,  is  to  make  a 
scientific  study  of  irregular  forms.  To  the 
writer's  way  of  thinking,  there  is  not  much  mon* 
time  for  the  study  of  freaks  in  science  than  then; 
is  for  the  study  of  freaks  in  other  lines  of  work. 

The  writer  thinks  that  from  Professor  Jackman's 
lectures  the  public  school  teacher  would  get  a 
very  exaggerated  notion  of  her  duties  with  r^ard 
to  teaching  nature  work.  She  would  get  the 
idea  that  she  was  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
the  work  and  in  her  struggles  with  bugs,  flies, 
flowers,  shrubs,  rocks,  hills,  streams,  etc.,  would 
waste  a  good  deal  of  time.  Enthusiasts  in  all 
lines  of  work  should  recognize  the  fact  and 
emphasize  it  when  they  are  addressing  the  rank 
and  file  of  teachers,  that  there  are  other  lines  of 
work  to  be  presented  in  the  public  schools  be- 
sides their  particular  hobbies. 

The  writer  is  in  sympathy  with  nature  study  in 
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the  public  whools  and  believea  there  ie  a  place  for 
it,  but  the  work  needs  to  be  carefolly  planned 
and  orKOnixed  and  given  only  it«  proper  place  and 
time  among  other  linei  of  work  equally  important 
in  their  nay.  He  has  no  inclination  U>  mie- 
repreeent  Professor  Jackinan  or  to  criticise  him 
unjustly  and  merely  presented  his  impreraiona  of 
the  work  at  the  aaaociation  for  what  Ihey  weii? 


Kentucky     '^^^    teaehers  of   Kentucky  are 
State         anticipating,  ibid  year,  tlie  largest 
Teachers'     *"^  most  successlul  meeting  they 
Association.  ^^^"^    ?^'"  ,*'^''*'    »"d    Bowling 
Green  is  making  every  effort  pos- 
sible that  shall  belp  them  lo  realize  this  expecta- 
tion.   The  program  as  Bent  out  by  the  Secretary, 
Superintendent  C'nibbe,  is  unusually  full,  while 
the  local  committee  is  preparing  ahundant  enter- 
tainment in  Ibe  wayof  music,  Tet^itala,  excursions, 

Preliminary  to  the  general  session  the  Superin- 
tendent's Section  will  meet  June  211,  at  which  ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Davidson, 
Superintendents  J.  W.  Rawtings,  Aaron  Grady,  E. 
W.  Weaver  and  Dr.  E.  Heber  Hoi  brook. 

The  four  sessions  of  the  general  association  to 
be  lield  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  30  and 
July  1,  will  open  with  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Hon,  John  M.  Wilkins,  to  which  Superintendent 
M.  A.  Caesidy,  president  of  (he  Assoi^iation,  will 
respond.  Then  follow  addresses  by  President  Jaa. 
K.  fttteraon,  Hon.  W,  J.  Davidson,  Superintend- 
ent Crabbe,  Superintendent  Livingston,  Dr.  Kuck- 
er,  Superintendent  McChesney,  Professor  Nelson, 
Frofeesor  Burton,  Superintendent  McBroom,  Hon. 
A.  L.  Fctennan.  Superintendent  Evans,  Mies 
Schmidt,  Superintendent  Anderson,  Professor  \V. 
C.Grinatead,  Miss  Basseen.  Superintendent  Khoads, 
Professor  Willis,  Chancellor  L.  II.  Blanton,  Miss 
Wiard,  Professor  P.  W.  Grinstead,  Superintendent 
Burke,  Miss  Hill,  Miss  Charles  and  Miss  Lewis. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  (or  the  dlHcus- 
rion  of  all  the  papers,  and  the  names  appearing 
on  the  program  give  assurance  that  this  will  l>e 
ably  done. 

..mt  -w  .  n.  I'nder  that  striking  title  in 
"The  Lock-Step  ^,,^  _^,^,„-,  ii^„,^,,Jf^^  j„„^ 
of  the 


PubUc  SehoolH. 


Mr.  William  J.  Shearer, 
perinlendent  of  the  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  Scb'Xils,  discusses  the  grading  and 
promotion  system  in  geneml  use  all  over  the 
United  States.  After  noting,  briefly,  the  familiar 
objections  to  the  system,  lie  states  his  experience 
in  gmding  classes  so  as  to  admit  of  continuous 
promotion.    He  assures  us  t'lat  the  plan  has  stood  | 


ttie  test  of  careful  trial  in  at  leiiet  three  cities,  and 
that  the  results  are  wholly  good.  The  scheme,  in 
brief,  is  to  allow  pupils  who  are  capable  of  rapid 
progress  to  go  aliead  as  fast  sa  they  wish  in  one  or 
two  of  llie  most  eaaential  studies.  Those  who 
work  more  slowly  follow  at  their  own  chosen  rate, 
or  according  to  their  ability,  but  each  group  with 
equal  thoroughness.  Finally  come  those  who  need 
to  go  very  slowly.  The  result  of  such  a  claaitifica- 
tion  will  be  probably  four  or  five  groups  from  one 
to  two  months  apart,  and  in  classes  where  the  pos- 
sibility of  individual  attention  is  increased  four  or 
Rvk  fold.  Now,  if  a  pupil  is  ambitious  enouRh  to 
overtake  the  group  in  advance  of  him,  he  need 
not  make  up  nor  jump  a  whole  year,  but  only  the 
short  inlen-al  that  separates  the  groups ;  while  a 
pupil  who  cannot  quite  keep  up  drops  bock  only 
that  much.  To  gain  the  extra  time  needed  forthis 
multiplication  of  clawee  stiidenta  ore  grouped  inio 
larger  classes  than  usual  for  the  less  essential  stud- 
ies where  individual  assistance  counts  for  leBs. 

There  is  no  final  examination,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  a.  new  lerm  or  a  new  year  pupils  resume 
the  work  where  they  left  it. 

Thus  Professor  Shearer  would  break  up  the  old 
"lock-step"  which  tends  constantly  to  make  a 
school  a  machine  instead  of  a  living  organism. 

The  advantages  are  obvious.  There  is  no  curb- 
ing of  ambition,  and  hence,  no  excuse  for  idie 
and  disorderly  pupils.  The  temptation  tu  drop 
out  before  final  examinations,  or  to  stop  school 
entirely  on  account  of  failure  to  pass,  as  underthe 
old  plan,  is  entirely  removed.  Thus,  the  rate  of 
attendance  is  increased  and  more  pupils  complete 
the  course,  Moreover,  the  freedom  offered  to  the 
brighter  pupils  enables  them  to  complete  the 
course  so  much  more  quickly  aatoiitsure  a  consid- 
erable saving  in  time  for  them  and  in  expense  for 
the  state. 

Professor  Shearer  presents  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics upon  tills  phase  of  the  subject.  The  whole 
plan  is  a  clever  one  and  must  prove  attractive  to 
earnest  teachers  wlio  can  not  help  deploring  the 
absence  of  a  better  system  of  grading  and  promo- 


Professor 
Sandison 
Honored. 


The  Normal  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  Bloomington,  together  with 
the  visiting  members  of  the  Alumni, 
tendered  to  Professor  Sondison  a 
banquet  at  the  close  of  the  Child-Study  Congress  at 
Bloomington,  on  Friday  evening,  May  7th.  The 
banquet  was  given  at  the  Gentry  Hotel,  and  forty- 
seven  people  sat  down  to  the  spread.  It  was  an 
expression  of  tlie  high  esteem  in  which  the  stu- 
dents who  have  had  work  with  Professor  Sandieon 
bold  him.    Tlie  friends  of  Professor  Sandlson  tuel 


Oil> 
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in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel  at  8  o'clock,  and  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  social  enjoyment  and  the  renew- 
ing of  old  friendships,  after  which  the  banquet 
was  served  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel,  which 
wiis  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet  several  toasts  were 
proposed  and  happily  responded  to  by  members 
of  the  party.  Professor  F.  E.  Mitchell,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  this  year 
finishing  his  course  in  the  University,  acted  as 
toastniaster.  This  part  of  the  program  was  brought 
t(:>  a  close  by  an  address  from  Professor  Sandison 
in  response  to  the  toast,  **The  Teacher.'*  Thfi  re- 
mark*! of  Professor  Sandison  were  pointed,  and  he 
showed  in  all  that  he  said  his  deep  appreciation  of 
the  honor  shown  him  on  the  occasion.  The  guests 
departed  at  a  late  hour  wishing  their  old  teacher 

a  long  and  happy  continuance  of  his  useful  life. 

«    ♦    ♦    * 


Another 
Year. 


Before  w^e  issue  another  number 
all  the  public  schools  will  have 
completed  another  year.  This 
is  the  month  of  commencements,  and  flowers. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  the  year's  work. 
<  )f  course  no  real  teacher  will  be  satisfied  with  his 
year's  work,  but  he  will  recognize  his  shortcom- 
ings, and  hope  to  improve  next  year.  If  any 
teacher  has  tried  dnnnij  this  year  we  hope  he  will 
face  about  and  become  a  leader  next  year.  If  any 
teacher  has  slapped  his  pupils  this  year,  or  whipped 
their  hands  with  rulers,  or  said  cruel  things  to 
them,  or  been  guilty  of  keepinga  **  dummy  row," 
let  us  liope  that  be  will  gain  larger  pedagogical  in- 
sight before  another  year,  or  change  his  profession. 
There  are  too  many  good  teachers  now  standing, 
waiting,  to  fill  the  places,  for  any  school  board  to 
retain  an  incompetent  person.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  boards  could  be  so  independent. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  more  was  expected' 
of  teachers.  The  retention  of  an  incompetent 
teaching  force  to-day  is  criminal.  Throw  politics 
to  the  winds;  the  people  demand  better  teachers; 
the  people  will  have  them. 


The  Act  of 
Teaching:. 


Under  this  subject  Professor 
John  M.  Coulter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  makes 
some  very  suggestive  remarks  in  Th  Vnitemty 
AVro/v/ of  May  21st.  The  article  is  treated  as  one 
of  the  present  problems  in  education.  Among 
other  things  he  says  :  **This  is  quite  independent 
of  the  subject-matter  and  has  no  reference  to 
equipment  of  the  school  in  material  things.  It 
concerns  simply  the  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil 
in  the  act  of  teaching.  Perhaps  the  most  difhcult 
work  of  the  teacher  is  to  appreciate  the  exact 
mental  condition  of  the  pupil  in  reference  to  any 


subject.  Unless  there  is  complete  adaptation  in 
this  regard  the  contact  is  a  failure,  leading  to 
mutual  disgust  and  mistrust.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  witness  a  large  amount  of  teaching 
in  all  grades,  and  the  impression  left  upon  me 
has  been  one  of  astonishing  lack  of  simplicity  and 
directness  in  the  presentation  of  subjects,  resulting 
in  utter  confusion.  My  own  conclusion  has  been 
that  this  indicates  either  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
or  lack  of  teaching  ability,  or  a  wooden  application 
of  some  pedagogical  refinement  which  has  been 
learned  somewhere,  and  which  is  either  not  worth 
applying  in  any  case,  or  is  woefully  misplaced. 
Hardly  can  there  be  imagined  a  worse  combination 
than  wooden  teaching  by  one  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  a  great  mass  of  teaching  instead  of  using 
clear  expression  and  a  direct  presentation,  the 
effort  seems  to  be  to  use  most  unusual  phrases,  as 
far  from  an  ordinary  vocabulary  as  possible,  and 
to  approach  the  subject  in  such  a  devious  way  that 
its  significance  is  in  danger  of  being  missed. 
*  *  *  To  inject  the  abstractions  and  phrase- 
making  of  normal  training  into  the  school-room  is 
to  dismiss  clearness  and  all  intellectual  contact 
with  pupils.  This  is  no  criticism  of  pedagogical 
training,  for  I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  any 
profession  should  be  attempted  without  profes- 
sional training,  but  it  is  a  criticism  of  thi>8e 
teachers  who  do  not  know  how  to  apply  their 
training  and  follow  what  they  regard  to  be  rules, 
rather  than  principles.  *  *  ♦  i  have  about 
concluded  that  the  great  problem  in  the  act  of 
teaching  is  not  how  to  impart  instruction,  but  how 
to  oppose  the  fewest  obstacles  to  mental  develop- 
ment. The  human  njind  has  a  mighty  way  of 
overcoming  obstacles,  but,  as  teachers,  we  have 
no  right  to  attempt  to  make  them  insurmountable. 
I  have  almost  cried  out  in  indignation  when  wit- 
nessing some  pupil  whose  quick  mind  has  dis- 
covered short  cuts  to  results,  ruthlessly  forced 
upon  the  procrustean  bed  of  method  by  some 
teacher  who  knows  only  one  way.  It  is  such 
things  that  bring  the  profession  into  deserved 
contempt,  as  one  that  has  not  yet  emerged  from 
blind  empiricism.  *  *  *  In  no  part  of  edu- 
cational work  is  fiexibility  in  presentation  and  in 
material  so  necessary  as  at  its  very  beginning. 
Truth  is  many-sided,  and  it  is  alwa>'s  a  question 
as  to  which  side  shall  be  presented.  The  teacher 
who  only  knows  one  side  is  hopelessly  lost,  and 
hence  becomes  dogmatic  and  useless.  For  in- 
stance, I  know  of  no  science  teaching  that  de- 
mands a  broader  grasp  of  the  subject-matter  and 
a  more  facile  adaptation  of  material  to  purpose, 
than  nature  study  in  the  lower  grades.  So  long 
as  it  is  committed  to  teachers  with  no  scientific 
training  I  predict  that  it  will  be  a  failure.     ^ 


*   « 


The  act  of  leacliing  demands  a  knowle^^e  of  eub- 
jecls  as  well  ae  of  nielhoda,  that  there  may  be  the 
greatcsl  ambuut  of  tle;cibilily  in  pretwntation  ;  it 
■iumiinda  simple  language  and  a  very  direct  style ; 
eiitire  Biippreaaion  of  Ihe  philosophy  of  the  aub- 
JL'Ct  until  there  are  facts  enough  upon  which  to 
fi-iiml  a  link  simple  philosophy;  complete  aboli- 
tion of  all  pedat!Ogicnl  cant ;  and  a  reverence  for 
tnitli  that  will  not  penult  it  to  be  trilled  with  in 
ordLT  to  arouse  a  fai-titiotis  interest." 


Doni(<j4tl<-  Svleii4>e 
in  tli« 


Golden  Gikte 


The  special  tniiti  to  Sun  Fran- 
Bco,  California,  to  attend  tbe 
liriaiian  Endeavor  Convention, 
nill  be  a  pereonally-i'onducted  train  under  the 
direction  of  Chaa.  F.  Pattersfjn,  of  Tub  Inlisu 
Kur.-ATOR.  Beinga  private  train  of  Pullman  vesti- 
bule, paltLce,  drawiog-roora  and  sleeping  cars, 
the  number  of  paasengerB  will  be  limited.  It 
uill  have  dining-car  and  Uiggagf  and  will  com- 
bine all  the  featurtfs  of  the  home.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tile  eight  days  spent  in  San  Francieco 
and  the  live  and  one-balf  days  in  Yellowstone 
Piirk,  tourists  may  liave  all  the  coniforte  of  home 
on  the  train.  The  trip  of  7,000  miles  will  be  over 
the  best  roads  in  the  United  States.  These  lines 
have  been  selecteil  because  ot  their  smooth  road 
bed,  scenic  attractions  and  careful  management. 
This  train  leaves  Indianapolis  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  ■2>'Kb,  via  Pennsylvania  lines  to  St.  l»uiE, 
Wabash  lines  to  Kansas  City,  "Rock  Island"  to 
Denver.  Thence  by  D.  &  R.  (J.  to  Colorado  yprinjn 
where  a  slop  of  two  days  will  bn  made,  giving 
party  a  chance  to  climb  Pike's  Peak,  visit  (jarden 
of  the  Godf,  Cheyenne  Canons,  Glen  Eyre  and 
other  points  of  attractltm.  Tlie  train  will  stop  at 
Uoyal  l^rge  giving  tourists  full  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  scenery.  At  Salida  a  special  narrow- 
gauge  train  will  carry  us  over  the  greatest  scenic 
rmte  in  the  world,  an  all-day  trip  to  Grainl  Junc- 
tion, where  party  will  find  our  standard-gauge 
train  which  we  left  in  the  morning.  Tlience  we 
proceed  to  Salt  I,ake  City  where  we  ali«nd  ser- 
vices in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  then  go  out  to 
Salt  Air  Beach.  Thence  to  CIgden  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Party  stopx  here  eight  days,  and  will  liave 
&  chance  to  go  to  Southern  California,  down  by 
ijcean  and  back  by  rail.  July  1-Jth  the  special  will 
start  for  home  via  Portland,  I'aeoma,  :>eattle,  Spo- 
kane and  Butte  via  the  Northern  l^aciflc  road  to 
.St.  Paul.  We  have  stop  at  Yellowstone  Park, 
thence  to  Chicago  and  Indianapolis. 

Those  who  desire  to  take  this  trip  must  send  in 
th^iir  names  early  to  be  assigned  places  in  tbe 
chartered  Pullman  cars.  Those  who  desire  to  pay 
berth  rates  and  stop  at  hotels  on  the  way  will 
have  the  advantage  of  special  party  rat«B  at  hotels  | 


and  livery  hires.     Please  address  all  eoromunicu- 
tions  to  Chas.  F,  Patterson,  Fjlinburg,  Indiana. 

We  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  from 
the  president  of  the  Socipty 
PubUe  Sc'Iiools.  of  Hygiene  and  are  glad  to 
give  it  space  in  our  columns.  The  subject  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  vital  importance,  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  thinking  people,  especially  teachers. 
We  doubt  whether  tbe  work  suggested  lies  within 
the  province  of  the  school,  but  certainly  the  si^hool 
lias  it  within  its  power  to  do  a  great  deal  along 
these  lines.  The  work  really  belongs  to  tbe  family, 
but  as  the  yeaie  go  by  the.ie  two  institutions  get 
closer  and  closer  together,  and  some  of  their  duties 
seem  to  be  in  common.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  of  the  need  of  training  along  the  lines  suti- 
gest«d.  and,  perhaps,  after  all  it  may  be  possible  to 
find  a  place  for  tham  in  the  public  school  curric- 
ulum. We  are  sure  that  in  so  far  aa  the  lines 
suggested  pertain  to  true  womanhood  they  may 
belong  in  tbe  public  schools : 

■Tiir.  FniSDATk..'i  oc    *   H*i-PV  Holl  H  utin  is  thk 
KiTi  iiEs.-'— JfarWB  llarlaiul. 
Ill  nrconliiii™  wlih  iho  promm  ot  Ihe  N'ntlonal  Houtc- 

ihc  piwvRt  Dppotl unity  ut  (UHVnling  tnal  the  ifuit  [■  rloc 
lor  Iii'IIbih  to  livila  te«'lilng  DtniiLine  .*'li!U(w  In  in  public 


,11  tlic  |.re«nt  timo  mmiy 
iDunli  Bilwry  proc1uifi;ii,  in 

di^nuuid  tlie  l)^(  methiuln 

En'puBllonot  IcxxU.  H'lo-'l 
ouHM  and  clolliea,  Uie  onn. 
toils  connectwl  wllb  tmll  i 
l)f.  MiuT  lirtva  nya;  "  I 
bu«n  kiciiH!tl  or  wuiefDliii'. 
I'Tal  dlnrvgrtrd  of  wiltiir}   I 

KDpluWEHn  given  over  i.. 
re,  with  [he logical  re-nl 
■urc  and  iiuanltjr.  Too  ii>>i 
iintUtile.  nDH'l«oItflc  hoiii. 
Ki^nvnllj'  unfitted  lor  hfi  < 
biilb  iDromprteDtand  nim :: 

Wl>  iblUk  tlUt  tlUMB   tlvi. 

ihc  yoang  are  inUned  in  ii' ' 
thougbtot  tbedur,  Wt  t" 
lalbHhlgbathrwf.ldlit:   |.. 

(ilivlouiilr  orileetin]  el  h--'n  .  _ 

to  lie  Ihe  lorutlOD  or  ilif  i|ii>-M">ii  »r  Ixm  tn  make  the 
■obool  both  lntere!>l  Ihv  s'"»'»"<  >  tkild  -luJ  tit  it  iuT  the  ilu- 
ties  i)(  life,  ladiulrlnl  IntiilnK  lit  Kills.  UIEUIS  prlmarilj-, 
t(Kil[[tia,  Uuuerkwplns  and  sewing;  1.  e.  huiueluird  or  dom- 
estic atleii.-e, 
"  Bjr  every  powlhle  to 


E>.  nreurrlUcoilalid 
ff  ot  inoncf  watlvil, 


■"•'Si 


ig 


St  practlul  and  lelentlflc  way  In  rver;  uublio  a'luiol 

In  America,  up  tu   the  bigb  ubgol  work.    Tnl>,  If  accnm- 

pitabed,  wouldgofar  lowardi  nlTliig  ibe  domeBik' wirvice 
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store  for  the  future  homes  into  which  these  girls  them- 
selves will  enter  a*;  mistresses.  Competition,  which  now 
keeps  the  wages  in  store  and  factory  nown  to  the  very  star- 
vation line,  would  be  greatly  lessened,  with  the  result  of 
raising  the  standard  of  wages  in  these  employments." 

We  believe  these  ends  are  worth  striving  for.  and  desire 
through  the  local  council  of  women  to  emist  the  co-opera- 
of  teachers  and  a)l  others  who  are  in  favor  of  this  import- 
ant work. 

Rachel  Swain,  M.  D.,  President. 

Mary  A.  Moopy,         ) 

Rrbecta  Wood,  V    Committee. 

Hester  M.  McClvng,  j 

Here  is  another  article  taken  from  the  columns 
of  **  Squibs  and  Sayings  "  in  the  Rockville  Tribune, 
which  bears  upon  the  points  suggested  abovej  and 
is  certainly  very  worthy  of  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers : 

I  wish  I  knew  who  was  the  propagator  of  the  idea  that 
domesticity  is  stupid,  and  a  domestic  woman  a  cumbercr  of 
the  earth.  1  venture  to  say  that  if  this  doctrine,  which  has 
become  so  popular,  were  silted,  it  would  be  discovered  that  it 
emanated  trom  the  brain  of  some  woman  who  was  too  lazy 
:o  do  a  hand's  turn,  and  could  be  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tented in  a  filthy  house,  and  with  a  ragged  lamily  and  a 
poor,  half-starved  husband.  In  this  brief  life  of  ours  little 
can  be  accomplished.  The  time  of  fruition  is  now,  and  to- 
d«y  is  the  important  thing.  Is  home  all  right  for  the  day? 
Are  the  beds  made  properly,  the  rooms  nicely  arranged,  and 
is  there  a  prospect  for  a  good  dinner  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  racing  through  the  work,  or  leaving 
it  partly  done,  or  putting  the  family  on  half  rations.  Life 
goes  at  a  break-neck  pace  when  there  is  something  "going 
on,"  and  when  all  is  over  comes  a  sense  of  unquiet  and  loss 
scarcely  to  be  understood.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  do- 
mestic woman's  life  is  the  narrow  one.  There  is  a  pleasure 
for  her  in  a  sweet,  clean  pantry  and  a  neat,  tidy  kitchen  as 
keen,  and  perhaps  as  noble,  as  any  thrill  of  satisfied  vanity 
which  is  the  reward  of  the  society  woman.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  said,  in  speaking  of  the  elusive  quality  of  hap- 
piness, that  one  of  ttie  warmest  thrills  of  rapture  she  hiA 
known  was  caught  in  the  sleepv  chirp  of  a  baby  chicken  as 
it  cuddled  under  it  mother's  wing  at  night.  Another,  who 
is  gifted  with  that  invaluable  Quality  of  common  sense,  re- 
marked that  she  couldn't  tell  which  she  enjoyed  most- 
making  a  kettle  of  soap  or  going  to  a  party.  «,.  z^  b-s 
Beware,  then,  how  you  ridicule  the  domestic  woman. 
Maybe  she  is  happier  than  you  are.  And  be  sure  her  hap- 
piness is  not  less  noble  if  she  finds  a  clean  back  porch  and 
kitchen-garden  enjoyable.  She  has.  at  least,  the  quality  of 
genuineness  in  her  work,  and  is  more  likely  to  succeed  with 
ft  than  are  many  of  the  dabblers  at  a  "higher  life."  Don't 
sit  in  a  dirty  room  and  read  Dante,  and  feel  superior  to  your 
home-keeping  neighbor,  for  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
evil  days  in  which  we  shall  say  "I  have  no  pleasure  in  them" 
will  come  sooner,  far  sooner,  to  the  woman  who  is  sounding 
the  higher  life  than  to  her  who  counts  her  rpoons  and  table- 
linen  rapturously,  contemplates  clean  boards  with  bliss. 
*  considers  well-aired  and  dusted  rooms  a  means  of  grace,  and 
is  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  exciting  amusement  of  num- 
bering the  pieces  on  a  neighbor's  clothes-line. 


**  The  closer  we  can  bring  children  to 

A  Sreatli  of     Nature  the  better  men  ana  women  they 

^  .         ^  .         will  become."  writes  Edward  W.  Bok, 

CountFy  Air.     in  the  June  LadUs'  Home  Journal,  in  a 

plea  that  the  poor  children  of  the  cities 
be  given  a  summer  outing  in  the  country,  and  showing  how 
cheaply  it  can  be  done  through  some  of  the  various  organi- 
zations engaged  in  that  humane  work.  "The  boy  or  girl 
whom,  this  summer,  you  can  be  Instrumental  in  either  send- 
ing to  or  receiving  in  the  country,  will,  in  the  coming  years, 
ver>'  likely  be  a  father  or  a  mother.  The  glimpse  you  may 
give  such  a  child  of  the  country  this  year  may  modify  for 
good,  not  only  the  life  of  the  little  one  who  is  the  receiver  of 
your  thoughtfulness.  but  later,  of  his  or  her  children.  It  is 
often  the  simplest  thing  we  do  which  has  the  widest  and 
most  far-reaching  influence. 

"  Our  own  pleasures  will  be  the  fuller  this  summer  if  we 
know  that  somewhere  amid  green  fields  and  pure  air  some 
little  child  is  enjoying  a  vacation  which  but  for  us  it  might 
not  have  had.  Far  away  from  us,  perhaps,  but  under  the 
same  blue  sky  that  gives  zest  to  our  feelings,  and  sunned  by 
the  same  sun  that  brings  health  to  us,  there  will  be  some 
grateful  mother  offering  blessings  to  God  for  the  unknown 
hand  of  mercy  stretched  forth  to  save  tue  life  of  her  little 
one.  You  will  have  brought  si>arkle  into  eyes  that  were 
listless:  roses  into  little  pi  nchedf  cheeks;  limbs  almost  crip- 
pled by  disea.«ie  will  have  responded  to  your  medicine.  And 


in  some  beautiful  field  yellow  with  shining  buttercups Uiere 
will  l>e  a  healthy  child  romping  with  glee  and  breathless 
with  a  new  delight." 

This  is  the  humane  side  of  the  question.    There 
is  another  phase  that  may  be  emphasized  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view.    These  poor,  starved 
souls  are   hungry  for   something  to  feed  upon. 
With  no  exercise  for  eye,  or  ear,  or  sense  of  smell, 
save  the  wretched  sensations  that  come  from  the 
roof  of  the  flat,  what  images  can  be  stored  up  for 
use  in  future  interpretations  ?     For  such  as  these 
no  joy  can  come  from  reading  books  that  tell  of 
winding  streams,  and  running  brooks,  and  hedge- 
row flowers,  and  brown  birds  that  sing,  and  hills 
and  sunsets.    What  meager  geographical  concepts 
they  must  form— what  meager  concepts  of  life! 
These  summer  outings,  brief  though  they  may  be, 
will  furnish  material  for  school  work  for  many 

days. 

♦  *  ♦ 

x^,,-«.«i  ^#     If  any  of  our  readers  can  furnish 
Journal  of  /.  .,    ^  ., 

Speculative    l^  with  any  or  al  of  the  num- 
PhUosophy.    ^r^oiih^  Journal  of  SpeMi^ 

Philosophy  they  will  confer  a 

favor  by  quoting  terms  to  us. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

On    Sunday,    June  '20,    all 
Queen  Victoria  8  Episcopal  churches  through- 


Sixtieth 


out  the  world  will  celebrate 


Anniversary.  ^^^  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
Queen  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  oc- 
casion is  a  fltting  one  for  thanksgiving,  for  her 
reign  has  been  the  longest  in  English  history,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  peace,  progress  and  pros- 
perity that  have  attended  it. 

The  week  ushered  in  by  this  thankf^ving  ser- 
vice is  to  be  one  of  general  jubilee  and  rejoicing 

among  the  320,000,000  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

*  »  * 

i>.^«.^.<>4^^««     Those  who  attended  the  Buf- 
Preparation     ,  ,  ,  ^  .  ,  ., 

falo  meeting  last  year  felt  that 
for  the  N.  E.  A,  ^j^^  arrangements  there  were 

as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  but  Milwaukee  is 
sparing  no  effort  to  make  the  Association  this  year 
equally  if  not  more  successful.  The  preliminary 
program  announces  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  speakers,  and  assures  a  week  of  inspiration 
for  the  twenty  thousand  teachers  that  Milwaukee 
hopes  to  entertain  July  6 — 9.  Among  those  who 
have  promised  to  deliver  addresses  at  the  Generalr 
Session  are  Hon.  Chas.  K.  Skinner,  President  of 
the  Association  ;  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent ;  Presi- 
dent Wm.  R.  Harper  ;  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott ;  Pres- 
ident Jas.  H.  Canfield ;  Superintendents  Newton 
C.  Dougherty,  Carroll  G.  Pease,  Jas.  M.  Green- 
wood, Jas.  A.  Foshay ;  Doctors  A.  R  Winship  and 
Alexander  Graham  Bell ;  Ck>mmis8ioner  Corson, 
and  others. 
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ili  coiirac  the  old  faithfuls,  Dr.  Harris  nnd  Dr. 
Hinsdale  will  be  there,  niding  in  the  diBCueaion, 
with  Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  Dr.  Jordan,  Dr.  Dewey, 
SuperinWndentB  Gilbert  and  Gove,  Dr.  Baker  o( 
Colorado,  and  bo  on. 

President  McKinley  baa  been  invited. 

The  National  Council  of  Educution  will  hold  tta 
sesaiona  on  July  5  and  6,  being  ttie  Monday  nnd 
Tuesday  of  Aa§ociation  week.  , 

The  uaual  rates  of  one  tare  plus  $3.(10  are  an- 
nounced for  the  round  trip. 

On  June  7th,  the  election  of 
County  Sn-  ^^^^^^.  gupgrinlendenta  in  In- 
IH-rinteiidentN.  diana  occuth.  There  will  proh- 
ably  be  a  largerntimber  of  changes  than  at  any 
time  for  many  years.  A  change  in  the  political 
oomplexion  of  the  tmsteea  ie  the  cauae.  One  <<( 
the  wt^akeat  fealnroe  of  Indiana's  eyatem  ia  the 
fact  that  the  first  question  to  be  anawered  in  filling 
th i a  important  0 Dice  is,  What  is  the  candidate's 
politics?  If  it  were  required  first,  that  the  mcum- 
bent  be  a  strong,  progreBsive,  school  man,  and 
the  qualifications  of  all  candidates  in  this  direction 
being  equal,  if  the  law  provided  that  politics 
might  then  determine  the  choice,  there  would 
be  no  objection,  But  in  too  many  casea  edu- 
cational and  profeesiunal  equipment  cuts  no  fig- 
ure. Service  to  party,  needy  circuinetancea,  the 
desire  to  enjoy  a  aineciire  as  n  stepping-stone 
to  the  law  or  medicine,  should  not  be  considered 
in  this  matter.  If  there  ia  an  office  that  should 
seek  the  man  this  ie  aurely  the  one.  Our  scliooli^ 
can  never  hope  to  become  what  they  ought  to  be 
till  eomo  change  ia  mode  just  here.  In  this  elec- 
tion, let  us  hope  that  the  trustees  will  remeiiil^er 
that  the  school  exisle  tor  the  child,  and  not  for  the 
county  superintendent. 

Dr.  Illct- 

recently  achieved  considemhle 
notoriety  as  the  critic  of  the  school  systems  of 
leading  cities,  has  assumed  the  editorship  of  The 
F"i-itm.  This  magazine  is  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  serious  discussion  of  all  the  weighty  problems 
pow  pressing  upon  an  enlightened  people  for  set- 
tlement. It  is  difiicult  to  see  just  on  what  princi- 
ple Dr.  Bice  has  been  selected  to  direct  affairs,  and 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  paat  work  will 
await  with  great  interest  the  result  of  his  influence 
on  Thf  Fun-Ill.  In  the  educalional  field  his  work 
hu  been  mainly  of  a  destructive  nature,  and  while 
the  seriea  of  articles  now  appearing  promised 
aomething  constructive,  the  promise  has  not  yet 
been  realised. 


We  notice  the  recent 
ment  that  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice, 


Among   the  appointments  of 
Foreiffn  President  McKinley.  as  min- 

ApiwIutmentK.  .^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  countries  are 
the  following;  England,  Col.  John  Hay;  (ier- 
many,  Andrew  D.  White,  es-prcaident  of  Cornell ; 
Turkey,  James  B.  Angell,  preaident  of  University 
of  Michigan;  Austria,  Charlemagne  Tower  ;  Bel- 
gium, Bellamy  Storer  ;  Mexico,  Powell  Clayton  ; 
Hawaii,  Hnrrold  M.  Sewalt ;  France,  Horace 
Porter ;  Italy,  Col.  Draper. 

The  much  amended  treaty  lliat 
Ar>»«»'«tion  ^^  gjpjg^  ^y  Secretary  Olney  and 
Dnfcntcil.  gj^.  j„[j^„  Paimcefot*  aome  four 
months  ago  finally  reached  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
May  5  and  was  defeated,  l-'orly-three  Senators 
voted  for  ratification,  twenty-three  against  it,  and 
nineteen  did  not  vote  at  all.  Thus  fades  the  im- 
mediate pnispect  of  a  universal  reign  of  peace. 
During  the  long  debate  some  Senators  have  com- 
plained that  the  treaty  was  calculated  to  deprive 
them  of  certain  prerogatives,  others  that  it  was  in- 
consistent and  contradictory  in  terms,  still  others 
that  hy  some  doubtful  interpretation  we  should 
sign  Hway  our  right  to  defend  the  Monroe  l>ic- 
trine,  while  Senator  White  declared  that  the  docu- 
ment was  full  of  illc^ical  prD]>ositions,  and  that  its 
syntax  would  have  to  be  improved  before  it  would 
be  thoroughly  acceptable.  Some  advocates  of  the 
treaty  find  comfort  in  the  belief  that  we  shall  have 
no  dlliiculty  in  securing  arbitration  upon  any  spe- 
cific difference  that  may  arise,  and  that  a  general 
treaty  might  involve  both  nations  in  complexi- 
ties that  would  hinder  rather  than  favor  arbitra- 
tion. The  English  newspaiwrs  are  inclined  to  re- 
garrl  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  aa  an  expression  of 
constitutional  bitterness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtless  tme  that  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
Armenia,  Crete  and  Greece  has  had  more  or  less 
weight  in  the  consideration  of  this  treaty. 


Tilt!  Enstcrii 
Sttuatiun. 


The  Greek  defense  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Thessaly  failed  tlirough 
either  inetfidency,  fear  or  dis- 
loyalty on  the  part  of  the  ieadera.  It  was  not  cer- 
tain, of  course,  that  the  posts  could  have  been 
held  with  the  greatly  superior  force  of  Turks 
againal  tliem,  but  the  Greeks  fought  desperately 
and  bravely,  and  seemed  to  have  the  advantage 
when  an  unexpected  order  tor  retreat  was  given. 
This  yielding  of  advantage  aroused  such  anger  al 
Athens  that  a  revolution  was  feared.  Indeed,  it 
is  believed  that  King  Geiirgi'  held  his  throne  only 
by  dismissing  the  cabinet  led  by  M.  Delyonnia, 
and  calling  M.  Kalli,  one  of  the  strongest  Ieadera 
of  tlie  opposition,  to  form  a  newcabiiiet,  Gemuu)]' 
and^Austria'declared  [openly  in  (avor  of  TurVej-. 
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Popular  favor  in  England,  France  and  Italy  is 
clearly  with  Greece,  although  the  governments 
are  all  against  her.  Russia  calmly  waits  to  see 
where  her  best  interest  lies.  When  that  appears 
her  policy  will  be  known. 

Meanwhile  the  Powers  have  demanded  peace, 
and  consistently  with  their  deplorable  policy,  they 
impose  the  conditions  of  peace  upon  Greece  alone 
and  then  practically  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of 
Turkey.  Under  such  encouragement  the  Sultan 
has  changed  his  mind,  and  although  he  declared 
that  he  was  not  fighting  for  territory,  he  now 
thinks  that  in  addition  to  a  lai^e  money  indem- 
nity he  would  like  Thessaly  also ! 

The  Grecian  Minister  of  Education  has  declared 
that  the  war  was  virtually  between  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,  with  the  Powers  of  Europe  arrayed 
against  Christianity. 

Southern  Indiana  Teachers^  Associa- 
tion. 

To  the  Inland  Educator  : 

In  your  write-up  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association,  I  am  sorry  to  see  what  I  think  an 
unjust  criticism  of  Professor  Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 
It  IS  this:  ''Those  who  heard  these  two  lectures, 
while  acknowledging  that  there  were  many  help- 
ful suggestions  thrown  out  by  Professor  Jackman, 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  made  a  great 
manv  sweeping  statements  about  science  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  establish.  One  is  sometimes 
led  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the  enthusiastic,  prac- 
tical hints  of  such  lectures  are  of  sufficient  value  to 
out- weigh  the  exaggerations  indulged  in.''  I  my- 
self was  not  impressed  in  this  way.  I  felt  that 
Professor  Jackman  was  well  informed  of  the  best 
scientific  inductions  of  the  da^r.  His  sweeping 
statements  were  simply  a  few  points  from  the  con- 
sensus of  the  scientinc  world.  If  the  writer  of  the 
above  had  mentioned  some  of  the  ''sweeping 
statements,"  I  should  be  in  position  to  say  some- 
thing to  the  point;  however,  I  think  I  know  what 
he  refers  to.  Professor  Jackman  said  something 
like  this:  "Even  the  hills  and  mountains  are 
changing."  J.  W.  Powell,  late  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  says:  ' *  The  earth 
has  three  moving  envelopes.  These  are,  first,  the 
atmo)*phet'e  ♦  *  *  j  second,  the  vutrr  *  *  *  j 
and,  third,  a  garment  of  ntck  in  beds,  layers,  and 
piles.  *  *  ♦  What  we  need  is  to  understand 
clearly  that  there  are  three  pretty  well  defined  en- 
velopes that  are  in  motion,  and  ever  interacting 
among  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  there  are 
sea  bottoms,  plains,  plateaus,  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys  in  the  rock  envelope;  there  are  seas,  lakes, 
streams,  and  clouds  in  the  aqueous  envelope ;  and 
there  are  winds  in  the  atmospheric  envelope ;  and 
that  the  winds,  clouds,  storms,  streams,  lakes,  seas, 
valleys,  hills,  mountains,  plateaus,  plains,  and  sea 
floors  are  all  related  to  one  another;  and  hills  and 
valleys  follow  in  succession,  for  the  land  seems  to 
be  always  rising  and  falling." 

Again,  Professor  Jackman  said,  "We  often  hear 
it  said,  'As  old  a«  the  hills.'  The  hills  are  not  to 
be  considered  old,  they  are  new."  Bailev  Willis, 
in  his  monograi>hon  the  Northern  Appalachians, 


says,  "We  shall  see  that  the  transverse  rivers  are 
older  than  the  existing  ranges,  and  that  thev  de- 
veloped their  course  on  a  broaa  plain."  He  shows 
that  the  rivers  were  on  the  ground  first  and  have 
held  the  right  of  way. 

Apain,  Professor  Jackman  said  that  the  work  of 
fishing- worms  is  greater  than  that  of  volcanoes. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement.  In  speak- 
ine  of  earth wormsTProfesBor  N.  8.  Shaler  says, 
"These  creatures  get  their  living  by  eating  their 
way  through  the  soil.  They  take  the  earth  Into 
their  stomachs,  take  from  it  what  there  may  be 
that  they  can  digest;  they  then  cast  the  earth  out 
again;  but,  while  in  their  bodies,  the  earth  is  ex- 
posed to  the  acids  which  serve  to  digest  the  food, 
and  is  more  finely  divided.  Now,  as  in  most  soils 
there  are  many  thousands  of  these  worms  to  the 
acre,  and  as  they  are  always  at  work,  except  when 
the  ei^und  is  frozen,  it  is  reckoned  that  they  pass 
all  the  soil  on  which  they  live  through  their  bodies 
every  few  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
humble  creatures  do  a  work  that  is  fit  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  rivers  or  sea-shores,  in 
grinding  up  the  elements  of  the  earth  into  the 
finest  mud.''  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  work  done  bv  fishing-worms.  The  point 
of  Professor  Jackman's  comparison  was,  no  doubt, 
the  general  elevation  of  the  surface  due  to  the  pul- 
verizing of  the  soil. 

W.  P.  Shannon. 

Greensburg,  Ind.,  May  Ifl,  1897. 

CinLj>-STVDY  Congresses. 


The  Chicago  Meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  fourth  Congress  of  Child-Study 
was  held  in  Chicago,  under  Uie  auspices  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study,  Apnl  2&-May  1, 
1897. 

Of  that  society,  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Chicago  Nonnal  School  was  president, 
and  Dr.  C.  C.  YanLiew  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
School  at  Bloomington,  vice-president.  These  two 
men  are  leading  spirits  of  the  society,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  this  congress  was  laiigely  due  to  the  vigor 
and  organizing  power  of  these  oflScers.  It  was  in 
all  respects  the  strongest  congress  that  has  been 
held.  The  congress  was  fortunate  in  having  Col. 
Parker  as  its  presiding  officer,  because  of  his  great 
interest  in  the  subject  and  because  for  many  years 
he  has  been  working  toward  this  movement. 

He  has  constantly  urged  the  thought  that  the 
child  itself  is  the  center  in  all  education  and  the 
key  to  the  whole  work.  He  looks  at  the  subject 
from  a  very  wide  standpoint,  and  has  a  large 
thought  concerning  it.  He  does  not  regard  child- 
study  as  a  small  thing  that  relates  merely  to  the 
public  school  teacher  but  rather  something  of 
interest  to  every  phases  of  society,  and  under  that 
idea  he  includes  the  federated  clubs  of  Illinois, 
all  musical  organizations,  medical  societies,  kin- 
dergartens and  all  work  related  to  the  kindeiigar- 
ten,  the  Sundav  schools  and  churches,  and  the 
schools  in  all  the  different  grades.  To  carry  out 
the  plan  of  creating  a  general  interest,  the  meet- 
ings, of  which  there  were  at  least  three  a  day, 
were  held  in  almost  every  part  of  Chicago. 
The  whole  congress  fell  into  two  divisions. 
There  was  first  six  or  eight  meetings  that 
were    practically    meetings  of   workers    in    tJ^e 
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ohild-etiidv  movement,  and  these  were  held 
in  the  Cnicago  Normal  SchocI  building,  The 
cnngrees  opened  in  an  8  o'clock  i^aaion,  which 
was  called  a  monthly  pttrentB'  reception.  It  was 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  parente  and  teachern  of  the 
Chicago  Nornial  School.  The  meeting  waa  forthe 
purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  parents 
to  Bpeak  of  tbinge  that  ine  teachers  might  do  to 
promote  their  children's  weltani.  The  principal 
of  the  school  had  sent  to  each  parent  this  state- 
ment : 

You  ATE  cordliUly  lnvll«d  toalteod  a  refnilBr  moDthl^  pai- 
mte'  nvepllOD,  Mondflj  evenlnit.  at  8  o'clock,  roloiii'l 
Fraiici*W.  pBriicrwilltnBwvr  the  qniwtlon,  Why  do  I  «;□'> 
my  child  lo  Khooll  by  ft  lecture  oillecl  "  Thi-  lilesl  Schoiil,'' 
and  Ihls  la  lo  Iw  followed  b}>a  dliennlon. 


In  a,  very  clear  and  interesting  way  Col.  Parker 
took  up  tne  queation.  In  discussing  the  question 
he  answered  it  by  saying  first  that  an^ideal  school 


r  sets   up  hw\rM<ir  us  ita  end.     This  he  UluB- 

trated  in  many  ways.  He  went  back  to  the  great 
Ihinken,  showinE  the  ideas  that  they  successively 
had,  indicating  that  each  one  had  a  certAJn  limit, 
and  that  in  addition,  being  in  schools  under  mon- 
archial  iufluenceB,  they  could  not  give  free  play  to 
their  ideas,  as  can  be  done  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  work  could 
be  more  helpful  to  a  community  than  such  meet- 
ings as  this  in  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  come 
tliere  together,  with  freedom  to  question  and  sug- 
gest, and  in  which  they  learn  how  ttiey  can  assist 
ilie  teacher. 

The  next  meeting  was  one  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cassion  of  the  proprtoed  North  .'Vmerican  Child- 
Study  Conference.  Illinois  has  its  Society  for 
Child-Study,  so  has  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Indiana, 
etc  The  idea  was  to  unite  a  number  of  states  Cor 
a  higher  and  more  extended  work.  Several  of 
these  slates  are  undertaking  publications  like  the 
Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study,  and  it  was 
thought  beet  to  form  a  more  general  society,  com- 
posed in  its  membership  in  this  way  :  the  olhcers 
of  each  state  society,  and  in  addition  some  twen- 
ty-five delegates  appointed  from  each  state.  Tliia 
(liscuawon  waa  continued  during  two  meetings. 
Finally  llr.  Wm.  L.  Bryan  of  Indiana  was  chosen 

f  resident  of  the  society,  and  Dr.  C.  C  VanLiew  of 
liinois  secretary-treasurer. 

Un  Tuesday  afl«moon,  .4.pri1  27,  at  2  o'clock, 
this  conference  was  continue,  and  then  there  was 
an  interesting  session  in  which  experiments  were 
made  by  the  post  gmduates  of  the  Professional 
Training  Class  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  were  discussed  at  this  meeting: 
I.  Fatigue  curves  withMosso'sEsograph,  2.  Test- 
ing with  dynamometers,  3.  Reaction-time  for 
toucfi,  sight,  and  hearing,  4.  Testing  eyes  for  fai- 
and  nearsightedness,  5,  Testing  for  color-blind- 
neee,  6.  Testing  for  tactual  discrimination,  per- 
severance, etc.  Suggestions  were  made  showing 
how  any  school  teacher  could  make  these  teste. 

On  Tuesday  night  at  8  o'clock  tliere  was  a  very 
interesting  meeting.  It  was  a  Faculty  Meeting  of 
the  (acuity  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  It 
was  an  open  meeting  in  the  large  hall  on  the 
fourth  fiooi".  The  seals  were  arranged  in  a  circle 
BO  as  to  give  positions  for  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty about  thirty  in  ntimtier,  and  then  u|l  around 
that,  circles  of  chairs  were  placed  for  the  auiii- 


Colonel  Parker  presided  at  (his  meeting, 
liscuasion  was  in  nwrence  to  certain  printed 
The  principal  of  tlie  school  had  asked 
t'he  kindergarten  teachers  and  the  practice  teach- 
ers to  prepare  questions  they  wished  to  have  dia- 
cuseed.  These  questions  were  circulated  so  that 
every  one  in  the  audience  had  the  questions  be- 
fore him.  The  discussion  was  conducted  in  this 
way :  The  principal  said,  for  example,  to  the 
kindergarten  teacher,  "Which  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  vou  have  asked  would  you  prefer  to 
have  considered?"  The  kindergarten  teacher, 
Ktiss  A.  E.  Allen,  said  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  this  question  discussed:  ''What  are  good 
means  of  ascertaining  tlie  mode  of  imagery  strong- 
est in  eacli  child?  Then  the  subject  openM 
with  ttiis  discussion.  Many  gave  their  experi- 
ments with  that  kind  of  work.  Appeals  were 
made  to  outsiders  to  lake  part  in  the  discussion. 
Amoog.QLlmiB,  Dr.  S.  F.  MacLennanof  the  Chicago 
University  gave  quite  an  interesting  talk  in  rerard 
to  it.  The  lollowing  are  the  queattona  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  presented  for  disc 

('un  Komi.'  plan  1*  reroninii-nded  by  w 
of  pttrt-Qt*.  phyaiduiiiwidolherii  who  ■» 
tied  may  be  brouehtlo  bcu  Upon  the  i 
loMliig  uoeatlonaT 

1.  Ilowue  theTBrionii  nerVDUi  dl«e« 
dcu^rmlned?   Ilowde*!!  wlthT 

3.  Whft(   are   utiubctory  tefli  tar  defitiUlE 
ipeiwh.  splirnl  trouble,  etc.? 


,3K3;: 


en  of  cbildRU  Ifl 


thill  i|l«trnoilB  of  temperament  be  made  to  surre  the  endu  ot 
individual  develOpmeiitT 

4.  What  arc  good  meani  of  aipertaiiiing  thu  mod?  or 
ImftRpry  iilrangert  in  each  chiidT  Ate  Ibere  any  ■u^gpiliona 
whloti  may  be  of  h«ln  lo  the  kinderaarleD  icai^bi'rtn  tbii 
adApIalion  of  work  with  a  view  o[  making  tbo  moai  vflli'tl  re 
UBC  of  the  Bpoctal  mode  o(  ImiKrery  • 

6.  How  la  the  dramatic  loBlinr^t  in  cblldreii  beat  tonti-rcd 
and  prewrved? 

a,  hoea  ehlld-undy  fiimlBh  any  data  to  help  Uie  leauhcr 
diBmivetthe  point  where  the  iJiirely  play  cirmcnl  reaehc* 
out  into  the  region  of  action  directed  with  more  purpose* 

7,  Wli«  Is  the  beat  food  lor  children  under  Uielr  nBVeml 
.'ondlllonir 

M.  HowarelbeilgTwol  fnltgiie  best  delennlnBd  » 

Miaa  Flora  J.  Cook,  the  teacher  in  the  first 
grade,  said  that  there  were  forty-nine  children  in 
her  room,  and  that  of  these,  twenty-eiglit  liave 
plivsical  defects  as  follows  : 

Ear— II,  (15  girls,  3  boys);  Eye — 1,  (4  Itoys)  ; 
Speech  organs— 10,  (6  girls,  4  tioys);  Nervous 
trouble— .1,  (1  girl,4boy8);  Mentally  deficient— 2, 
(1  girl  and  1  boy);  Cripple— 1,  (boy). 

Suggestions  are  neede<l  fur  special  work  and 
treatment  for  tfiese  children.  These  and  other 
qoestions  were  discussed  in  a  very  helpful  way. 
On  Wednesday  morning  at  51  o'clock  this  confer- 
ence of  workers  was  continued  and  these  two 
questions  were  taken  up: 

1.  How  may  Chi  Id -Study  be  made  most  I'rofil- 
able  (or  Teachers?  2.  Pathological  Conditions 
Induced  by  Wrong  Education. 

Wednesday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  a  iiicetiiig  was 
held  which  had  for  its  purpose  and  discuspion  the 
best  weans  of  forming  Motliers'  I«aguee  and 
Itound  Tables.  It  was  u  meeting  intende<l  tn  dis- 
cuss tfie  best  mode  of  forming  what  you  might  call 
"Parents'  Meetings,"  or  rallier  lo  consider  the 
best  mode  of  [orming  mei'tings  in  which  parenla 
and  teachers  can  come  together  and  discuss  q  ~ 
tions  that  mutually  concern  the  two  greaL  il 
tions,  the  Home  and  tlie  School.  This  S~ 
was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  8.  .Taeknt  " 
meeting  there  were  various  reT""*"  •" 
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societies  of  the  different  federated  clubs  of  Illinois. 
For  example,  some  one  would  explain  the  different 
steps  that  were  taken  in  forming^k  mothers'  meet- 
mff  in  her  community,  and  the  interest  that  was 
manifested  therein.  It  was  said  that  these  moth- 
ers' meetings  were  devoted  to  such  questions  as 
"  Hours  for  study  by  children  in  the  grades  below 
the  high  school  at  home;''  ''Is  it  advantageous  to 
have  lessons  assigned,  and  to  have  children  take 
books  home  and  study  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
evening;"  **  Punishments  and  the  reasons  for 
them,'*  etc.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  on  this 
afternoon  was  to  make  clear  to  the  laige  number 
assembleil,  the  mode  of  procedure  in  forming  such 
societies  in  different  towns  and  to  urge  upon  the 
audience  the  advantage  of  forming  mothers'  meet- 
ings. 

On  AVednesday  night  at  8  o'clock  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Plymouth  church,  on  Michigan  avenue. 
This  is  the  church  in  which  Dr.  Gunsaulus  preaches. 
The  music  was  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairbanks. 
The  introductory  address  was  to  have  been  given 
by  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  after  which  the  two  following 
questions  were  to  have  been  discussed  : 

1.  **The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,"  Patter- 
son Dubois,  editor  The  Sunday  Sclwol  Times, 
Philadelphia.  2.  "Tlie  Preparation  of  the  Sunday 
School  Teacher,"  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  president 
Teachers'  College,  New  York. 

The  discussion  was  to  bo  led  by  Miss  Antoinette 
liamareaux.  Professor  C.  H.  Thurber,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Amelia  Hofer,  editor  Kindergar- 
ten Mmfozine,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Gunsaulus,  ^fr.  Dubois,  Dr.  Hervey  and  Miss 
Hofer  were  unable  to  be  present.  The  meeting  was, 
however,  a  strong  one,  since  I^rofessor  Thurber 
presented  an  able  paper  on  the  value  of  child-study 
and  Miss  Lamareaux  gave  a  clear  and  artistic  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  Mr.  Hervey  was  to  have 
discussed.  **Now  you  will  have  to  assume,"  she 
said,  "that  Mr.  Hervey  has  been  here,  and  has 
made  his  discussion."  And  then  she  took  up  his 
work  in  a  way  that  was  so  entirely  logical,  artistic 
and  forcible  that  it  was  a  fine  example  of  truth, 
beauty  and  goodness. 

Thursdav  morning  at  9  o'clock,  the  regular 
opening  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Congress  occurred 
in  Schiller  Theatre,  on  Randolph  St.,  between 
Clark  and  Dearborn  Sts.  At  this  meeting  an  ex- 
cellent address,  showing  the  principle  and  purpose 
of  the  Child-Study  movement,  was  given  by 
Albert  G.  I^nc,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Schools.  The  next  address  was  given  bv  Dr. 
William  L.  Bryan,  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
on  **  Some  Applications  of  Child-Study."  Another 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  Reuben  Post  Hal  leek,  of 
the  Male  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  **  Edu- 
cation of  the  Motor  Centers." 

In  the  afternoon  two  meetings  were  held.  The 
first  was  under  the  Sunday  School  Department  in 
the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  on  Michigan  ave- 
nue, and  the  second  under  the  Mothers'  Depart- 
ment in  the  Woman's  Club  rooms  at  No.  15,  W^ash- 
ington  street.  A  third  meeting,  held  at  night,  oc- 
curred in  Plymouth  Church  under  the  Kinder- 
garten Department. 

At  the  meeting  under  the  Sunday  School  De- 
partment Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Sundav  School  Association,  presided, 
and  at  the  Mother^  s  meeting  Mrs.  I.  S.  Black  wel- 
der, Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Club  Educational 


Department,  presided.  These  two  facts  help  to 
bring  out  the  wide  influence  of  the  Child-Study 
movement. 

The  different  colleges,  schools  and  associations 
in  Chicago  had  finally  awakened  to  the  thought 
that  everything  was  not  going  well  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  and  that  there  were  some  few  things 
that  might  really  be  remedied  in  the  educational 
machine.  Generally  the  great  weakness  is  that 
the  people  in  their  clubs,  in  their  Sunday  schools, 
in  their  churches,  and  in  their  business  arrange- 
ments assume  that  the  educational  work  is  being 
conducted  properly  and  they  in  consequence,  turn 
all  those  interests  over  to  the  schools,  and  go  on  in 
their  way  without  paying  any  attention  to  school 
work.  But  here  one  sees  an  indication  of  some- 
thing different.  Mrs.  Black  welder.  Chairman  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
said  that  they  do  not  merely  meet  to  have  light 
refreshments  and  discuss  in  a  certain  way  some 
literature  or  history  that  is  engaging  attention  at 
the  time,  but  that  they  have  one  committee  whose 
business  it  is  to  look  into  educational  affairs,  an- 
other into  municipal  affairs,  and  that  the  clubs 
were  reaching  out  and  becoming  important  factors 
in  the  various  interests  of  society. 

At  the  first  meeting,  under  the  Sunday  School 
Department,  there  was  one  main  address  which 
was  given  by  Professor  D.  L.  Kiehle  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  Professor  Kiehle  was^  at  one  time. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  m  Minnesota. 
He  came  before  the  convention  in  order  to  discuss 
the  relation  of  chi  Id-stud v  to  the  Sunday  school, 
and  his  subject  was  '^f'edagogy  in  the  Sunday 
School."  He  made  clear  the  neea  of  trained  teach- 
ers and  new  ideals  in  the  Sunday  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion^  when  it  came 
to  a  general  participation,  the  question  of  compen- 
sation for  Sunday  school  teachers  was  raised,  and 
it  was  a  subject  which  seemed  very  new  to  most  of 
them.  They  had  forgotten  that  in  the  early  ages 
all  teachers  had  presented  their  work  without 
compensation ;  that  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  teaching  was  generally  done  without 
compensation,  and  that  nnally  it  became  the 
almost  universal  rule  to  have  instructors  paid.  In 
the  early  ages  among  the  Jews  and  Christians 
teaching  was  entirely  without  compensation.  Then 
the  statement  was  made  that  there  was  only  one 
Sundav  school  in  this  Union  that  paid  its  teacners, 
and  that  was  a  Sunday  school  belonging  to  a 
Jewish  synagogue  in  New  York  city.  Tnat  state- 
ment having  been  made,  a  lady  present,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  very  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  subject,  corrected  it,  saying  that  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  there  was  a  Sunday  school  in  which 
every  teacher  was  paid  a  regular  salary,  and  apart 
of  the  teachers  in  another  Sunday  school.  'Hias 
it  seems  that  there  are  three  Sunday  schools  in 
the  United  States  in  which  the  teacners  receive 
regular  compensation. 

At  the  Mother's  Dapartment  at  the  Women's 
Club  Rooms  three  topics  were  to  be  discnsaed. 
One  of  them  was  "  The  Mother  and  the  School," 
by  Mrs.  Marion  Washburne  of  Chicago.  Another 
was  "  Children's  Secrets."  This  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Burke,  institute  instructor 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  third  was 
"  Parents*  Meetings,"  by  Richard  Waterman,  Jr., 
secretary  of  the  Education  Committee,  Civic  Fed- 
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eration,  Chicago  This  ia  another  instance  of  an 
iiiBtitution  in  which  there  is  a  strictly  cduciitioiial 
cQuimittce,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  into  the 
srhoole,  into  the  employmeiit  of  teucfaere,  into 
their  qualifieation  and  into  modifications  in  the 
course  of  study,  and  otherwise  to  act  bo  aa  to  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  schools.  Of  tliese 
three  papers  only  one  was  presented. 

Mrs.  Burke  on  "Children  Secreta"  was  very 
capable  in  lier  treatment  of  the  eubject.  She 
^iiowed  that  every  person  has  nome  secret  and 
that  every  jjeraon  has  secrete  which  no  one  else 
shares.  Tliis  she  discussed  and  indicated  its 
hearing.  She  also  showed  that  every  child  has 
secrets  which  it  Bhares  with  a  few,  and  in  con- 
nection with  thflt  it  woH  shown  that  if  the  parents 
gave  time  to  the  children  and  shared  their  inler- 
ests,  they  would,  in  consequence  share  such 
secrete  as  would  enable  them  to  tide  over  first 


In  it  was  discuBsed  the  relation  of  the  child-study 
movement  to  the  kindergarten.  Running  through 
the  discussions  on  the  part  ofsome  there  seemed  to 
bo  a  thought  of  this  kind— that  the  kindergarten 
had  not  been  living  up  to  its  high  priDcipies  be- 
cause it  had  been  too  much  restricted  to  form,  and 
had  dealt  too  lai^ely  with  cubes,  and  spheres  and 
sticks,  so  that  long  after,  in  the  grades,  the  draw- 
ing of  the  children  from  the  kinder^rlen  might 
be  called  wooden  drawing.  Otherwise  expressed 
the  idea  was  tliis— that  the  kindergarten  teachers 
had  mistaken  in  the  present  day  the  most  impor- 
tant work  before  them  in  this  sense  :  that  Froebel, 
tlie  founder  of  the  kinderzarten,  had  IDOde  sn  jni- 
pnrtant  and  direct  study  oE  the  children  then  and 
there  around  him  in  his  own  home,  and  that  the 
kindergarten  teachers,  instead  of  doing  the  same 
and  studying  the  children  around  them  in  Chica- 
go, had  studied  what  Kroehel  taught  about  those 
children  that  ho  studied  then,  and  had  l^een  eatis' 
Ged  with  that. 

Another  thought  presented  was,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  and  tlie  child-study 
movement  was  essentially  one  of  identity,  and 
that  the  kindeivarteu  was  the  originator  of  child- 
study,  because  Froebel  has  said  something  which 
ought  to  be  at  the  heart  of  all  tnie  child-study; 
"Come,  letuslive,"not/rir,but"iri/Aourchildren." 
There  are  a  great  many  parents  that  live  for  their 
children  and  are  notacquainted  with  them.  They 
labor  in  the  mercantile  houses  and  in  the  various 
places  of  business  with  the  honest  idea  that  they 
are  living  for  their  children.  But  they  are  not 
living  with  them,  tn  that  senee  the  kindergarten 
was  the  origin  of  the  child-study  movement. 
These  papers  m  a  few  cases  were  not  presented  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  members,  but  the  grade 
of  work  waseKcellent.  One  felt  that  the  speak- 
era  (Mrs.  James  Hughes,  Mrs,  Ellen  Burke  and 
MIbh  Vandewalker)  were  at  home  with  the  subject 
and  possessed  with  a  high  devotion  for  the  work. 

On  Friday  three  meetings  occurred.  The  first 
was  held  in  Schiller  Theatre  and  related  especially 
to  the  public  school ;  the  second  was  held  la  Kent 
Hall  of  the  Chicago  University,  and  dealt  with 
the  medical  sciences  and  the  contributions  that 
they  could  make  to  the  public  schools,  and  the 
tbira,  occurring  in  the  Kindergarten  College  at  10 
Van  Btirea  St.,  had  aa  its  main  topic  the  relaUon 


of  art  to  child-study.  One  cannot  (ail  to  see  how 
varied  were  the  interests.  Sometimes  the  interest 
related  to  different  classes  and  sometimes  to  difier- 
ent  subjects.    At  this  first  meeting  there  was  a 

R[)er  given  by  Dr.  William  O.  Krohn  of  the 
livereity  of  Illinois,  on  "  Chi  Id -Study  in  the 
School."  Ue  brought  out  the  point  that  all 
school  work  involved  the  training  of  the  nervous 
system ;  that  there  are  three  mnctions  in  the 
nerves :  the  stirring  up  of  energy,  the  discharge 
of  energy,  and  inhibition.  He  said  that  the  third 
was  the  great  function  of  the  school-room.  By 
tliat  he  seemed  to  mean  that  it  was  the  main 
business  of  the  school  to  train  the  child  so  that  he 
had  possession  of  himself;  so  that  he  could  be 
angry  and  yet  control  himself ;  so  that  he  could 
have  a  longing  to  have  something  and  bide  his 
time.  The  thought  advanced  was  that  what  ie 
needed  in  this  country  isthis  training  of  inhibition, 
which  would  make  Americans  masters  of  them- 
selves so  that  they  would  not  fly  off  at  every 
tangent  that  presents  itself.  In  the  conclusionof 
the  discussion  of  this  special  point  those  present 
were  recommended  to  read  Kipling's  last  poem, 
"Tlie  American."  Dr.  Krohn  also  brought  out  the 
idea  that  precocity  in  children  was  very  import- 
ant and  worthy  of  study.  He  thoi^ht  that  all 
experimental  work  on  children  in  re^rd  to  the 
time  required  to  recognixe  letters  and  wordu  fully 
sustained  the  idea  that  it  was  a  very  illogical  and 
time-wasting  mode  of  work  (o  begin  reading  with 
letters.  A  concrete  whole  was  the  thing  to  begin 
with.  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  presented  a  valuable  paper  on  "Morbid 
:^iJiteB  in  Childhood,"  He  gave  detailed  accounts 
of  several  ciiseR  and  gave  excellent  su^festiong  as 
to  the  m(rde  ofdealiiig  with  them.  The  lost  paper 
of  the  meeting  in  Schiller  Theatre  was  one  by 
Professor  L.  II.  Galbreath  of  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University,  Bloomington,  and  bis  subject  waw 
"Child-Study  for  Class  Work."  This  was  u 
paper  that  was  a  strong  and  lielpful  one  because  it 
^t  fortli  ^uBt  the  kind  of  work  that  could  he 
done,  not  in  the  laboratory,  hut  by  any  teacher  in 
the  ordinary  school-room. 

At  Kent  Hall  in  the  afternoon  occurred  a  meet- 
ing in  which  several  physicians  joine^h  It  was 
auid  that  it  was  a  "ti^ymposium  on  Expert  Physi- 
cal Examination  of  Children,"  Every  one  of  tlie 
persons  who  spoke  seemed  to  be  eminently  quali- 
lied  for  the  work. 

The  first  paper  was  "The  Need  of  Examination 
and  Supers* iaion,"  h^  Miss  Ida  Mighell,  principal 
Bryant  School,  Chicago.  One  tliuugbt  in  her 
paper  was  that  a  great  deal  of  restlessness  and  bad 
behavior  was  due  to  physical  delects  of  some  kind. 
That  was  the  main  drift  in  her  paper,  and  as  au 
illustration  she  said  that  in  the  building;  that  she 
had  in  cha]^  there  were  about  thirty-eight  incor- 
rigibles.  These  thlrty-el^ht  incorrigibles  were 
given  a  medical  examination  and  twenty-two  out 
of  the  thirty-eight  showed  clearly  that  they  re- 
quired medical  treatment,  and  that  the  difliciilty 
rested  right  there.  It  was  the  thought  of  the 
paper  that  a  great  deal  of  bod  behavior  could  be 
remedied  it  physical  defects  were  recognized  and 

The  nest  paper  was  "The  Examination  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Ear  andThr—t  "  K«  Dr.  T.  Mel- 
ville Hardl«i,  and  th^  »»ti; 
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ages  and  thereby  ^ive  a  dullness  to  the  hearing 
v^iich  makes  the  directions  of  the  teacher  and  the 
recitations  of  the  pupils  indistinct.  The  child 
loses  assignments  ana  fails  to  hear  the  explana- 
tions of  the  teacher  and  hence  falls  behina.  At 
last  he  is  pronounced  dull.  Some  arrangement 
should  be  made  so  that  the  child  could  be  tested 
in  regard  to  this. 

The  third  paper  was  "Examination  with  Refer- 
ence to  Pliysical  Culture,"  by  Miss  Kate  Anderson, 
director  of  the  Woman's  Gymnasium  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  i)oint  to  her  paper  was  that  physical 
culture  ought  not  to  be  merefv  general.  This  was 
the  thought :  Every  pupil  snould  have  a  specific 
examination,  and  then  the  work  in  physical 
culture  should  be  adapted  to  his  physical  need. 
She  said  sometimes  one  person  would  have  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  the  right  one  or 
the  left  one:  one  hip  higher  than  the  other;  and 
sometimes  tne  muscles  ofone  arm  would  be  devel- 
oped much  less  than  those  of  the  other.  An  ex- 
amination would  show  this  and  the  physical  cul- 
ture should  be  adapted  to  the  need.  She  said  that 
ninetv  per  cent  of  the  people  had  some  defect,  as 
one  shoulder  a  little  higher,  or  one  arm  a  little 
more  developed,  etc. 

Another  pa|>er  during  that  meeting  was  **  Some 
Aspects  of  Child  Development*'  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Christopher.  He  said  he  would  speak  plainly  be- 
cause wliat  he  was  speaking  of  was  a  critical  period 
in  the  child's  life,— that  in  which  it  just  ceases  to 
be  a  child ;  a  period  that  miffht  be  spoken  of  as 
adolescence  or  pubescence.  This  was  the  thought 
in  his  paper ;  at  this  period  the  child  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  somewhat  indolent  and  his  studies 
should  be  lightened. 

The  final  paper,  **  Supervision  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Contagious  Diseases,"  b}^  Dr.  W.  K. 
Jacques,  was  a  technical  paper  showing  the  objec- 
tion to  all  such  things  as  tnese :  havine  a  box  of 
pencils,  collecting  them  at  the  end  of  tne  lesson, 
and  distributing  them  the  next  day,  not  giving  the 
same  child  the  same  pencil  he  had  the  first  day. 
The  pupil  ^ould  have  the  end  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  next  day  another  pupil  would  have  that  end 
in  his  mouth,  etc.  In  addition  he  explained  the 
various  other  ways  in  which  diseases  could  be  com- 
municated and  offered  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  guard  against  these  dangers. 

The  other  meeting  was  held  in  the  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten College  and  three  papers  were  read : 
*'Art  and  the  Child,"  by  Dr.  Geoiige  Herbert 
Mead,  University  of  Chicago;  **  Children's  Fearsas 
Material  for  Expression  and  a  Basis  of  Education 
in  Art,"  by  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  and  "Primary  Art 
Education/'  by  George  L.  Schreiber  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement.  They  all  dwelt  on  the  im- 
portance of  making  the  education  of  the  child 
symmetrical.  It  was  no  true  art  to  have  the  child 
know  a  little  of  music  and  some  work  in  literature, 
history,  etc.,  and  to  neglect  art,  sculpture,  music, 
poetry,  etc.  The  recommendation  was  to  have 
artistic  productions  in  sculpture,  painting,  and 
other  art  productions  around  the  child  in  his  home 
and  in  the  school,  and  never  to  put  in  the  school 
room  that  which  is  inartistic.  Another  thought 
was  that  there  should  be  systematic  work  on 
a  few  of  the  main  productions  in  sculpture 
and  painting  and  music,  as  well  as  in  poetry. 
One  other  meeting  occurred  that  night  at  Kent 
Hall.     Two  papers  were  presented  at  the  meet- 


ing, "The  Child  and  His  Environment,"  by 
Professor  George  H.  Mead  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  "Method  in  Child-Study"  by 
Dr.  S.  F.  MacLennan  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  first  paper  had  two  thoughts  m  it.  One 
of  them  was  this:  in  studying  arithmetic  or  in 
studying  grammar  or  science,  in  any  kind  of  work 
there  are  two  main  purposes.  The  first  is  the 
mechanical  side  of  it  ana  the  second  is  the  appli- 
cation. Professor  Mead  made  this  additional 
point:  that  in  the  application  the  child  should  have 
examples  of  real  life  from  which  to  make  his  ap- 
plication. For  a  farmer's  boy  the  application 
should  run  in  the  direction  of  corn  and  wlieat  and 
the  process  of  their  production.  For  a  merchant's 
chila  the  application  should  run  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

Dr.  MacLennan  in  his  address  on  "  Method  in 
Child-Study"  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
child-study :  one  strictly  scientific,  which  has  no 
application  to  teaching;  another  is  the  kind  of 
cnild-study  that  could  be  made  in  the  laboratory 
on  a  great  many  children,  or  by  obtaining  speci- 
mens from  a  great  many  children  and  drawing 
from  these  general  inferences  which  could  be 
stated  and  brought  out  in  a  pamphlet ;  and  the 
third  is  a  study  of  what  the  child  does  in  the  school 
room. 

Saturday  there  were  two  meetings.  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  spoke  in  the  morning  about  one 
and  a  half  hours  and  in  the  afternoon  for  about 
the  same  length  of  time.  It  was  said  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  speak  on  "  Pedagogical 
and  Scientific  Results  of  Child-Study:  What  May 
Thus  Far  be  Called  Established."  He  did  not, 
however,  speak  on  this  subject.  He  spoke  on  that 
important  period  in  the  child's  life,  known  as 
adolescence.  In  the  afternoon  he  di<I  not  speak 
on  "  Problems,  Prospects  and  Methods  for  Future 
Work  and  Organization,"  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  upon  the  subject  that  he  was  to  speak 
upon  in  the  morning.  In  the  morning,  spealcing 
of  the  subject  of  adolescence  he  referred  to  its  beai> 
ingon  the  course  of  study.  During  the  period  of 
adolescence,  say  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  the 
teacher  should  endeavor  to  rise  to  an  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  various  change^  that  are  going 
on,  and  of  the  ideals  that  the  child  has,  so  as  to 
adapt  the  school  work  to  his  changing  condition. 
In  his  discussion  he  brought  out  the  point  that 
then  is  the  time  that  the  child  writes  poetry,  and 
then  is  the  time  that  he  chooses  occupations  of  all 
kinds.  The  child  is  then  going  to  be  an  artist ; 
at  that  time  he  is  going  to  be  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent ;  possibly  a  writer,  a  miner  or  a  stage  driver. 
The  period  is  one  requiring  very  thoughtful  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  afternoon  in  speaking  of  the  "  Pedagogical 
and  Scientific  Results  of  Child-Study"  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  modification  they  would  make 
in  the  course  of  study ;  as,  for  example,  child- 
study  had  shown  clearly  that  drawing  should 
always  be  taught  before  writing.  It  is  tone  hoped 
that  the  pamphlet  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Cmld- 
Study,  containing  the  proceedinffs  of  this  Con- 
gress, will  be  obtained  and  studied  by  many. 

[A  very  interesting  account  of  the  Second  Child** 
Study  Congress,  held  at  Bloomington,  May  5,  6 
and  7,  is  unavoidably  crowded  out  of  this  Issoe. 
It  will  appear  in  the  July  number.— Ed.] 
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EDUCATioNAii  Information. 


Professor  J.  B.  Pearcy  has  been  clpcU'd  principnl 
of  the  Anderson  High  School. 

Proteesor  Herbert  Cliarli-s  is  the  new  principal 
of  the  high  tichool  at  Ouinhridge  City. 


Miss  Mattie  Alien,  of  Greencastie,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  department  of  English  in  the  high 
echoul. 

The  colored  schools  in  EdinbiiTw  liave  beon  tem- 
porarily ftbandoned  on  account  of  ahortage  in  the 
school  funds. 

MisH  Nettie  Needhain,  of  the  class  of  '97  State 
Normal  School,  will  work  in  the  Rensaelaer  schools 
the  coming  year. 

The  N'ew  Albany  High  %bool  graduated  the 
laigest  class  of  the  season,  there  being  thirty-nine 
niembera  in  the  class. 

County  Superintendent  J,  E,  ItobiuBOn  of  Mor- 
gan County,  has  been  offered  the  Principalehip  of 
the  echoola  at  Martinsville. 

Mise  Laura  lienedict,  of  the  class  of  ')17  State 
Noniial  School,  will  renuiin  as  I'rincipal  of  the 
Springport  schools  another  year. 

Professor  J.  C.  Black,  of  the  Anderson  normal 
nniversitv,  is  at  the  head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment in  the  Anderson  High  School. 

J.  B.  Fngan,  a  graduate  from  the  State  Normal 
this  year,  has  lieen  elected  Superintendent  at 
Frankton,  Indiana,  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Hartford  City  High  School  at  its  fifteenth 
annuftl  commencement  May  27th  gradnau-d  uclasa 
of  seven,  five  girlB  and  two  boys.  Frank  M.  Beard 
is  superintendent. 

Superintendent  T.  F.  FitKgibbon  of  Elwood, 
who  lias  spent  the  i>ast  year  in  Indiana  Universitv 
on  a  leave  of  absence,  will  return  In  hie  post  with 
the  new  school  year. 

Richard  Park,  superintendent  of  the  8ullivan 
county  schools,  contributed  an  interesting  article 
on  "  Educational  Factors "  toarecent  number  of 
the  FAiiftliiMial  Xi^kv. 

There  are  quite  a  good  inanv  inoru  boys  gradu- 
ating from  the  district  and  nigh  schools  of  the 
slate  this  year  than  formerly;  many  of  the  classeB 
having  more  boys  than  girla. 

Jesse  W.  Kiddie  is  Superintendent  at  Corydun, 
Indiana,  and  at  his  recent  commencement  theri^ 
were  three  graduates.  We  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  handsome  program. 

Miss  Olive  Batman,  for  many  years  a  succera- 
ful  teacher  of  history  in  the  Anderson  High 
School  has  been  offered  the  department  of  history 
in  the  Bloomington  High  School. 

Miss  Nettie  Northcolt,  of  Veva^,  Indiana,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  principalship  of  the 
Hazelwood  schools  to  the  demrtmenl  of  maihe- 
matiee  in  the  Anderson  High  School. 


George  E.  Dee  of  Mulberry  <!rove,  Illinois,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Ited 
Key,  Indiana.  Su^rintendent  W.  A.  Wert  goes 
to  DePauw  University  as  an  instnictor. 


observe  Memorial  TWy.  It  is  full  of  sii^estive 
thoughts  for  the  observance  of  that  day. 

Professor  Kelley,  formerly  Superintendent  at 
.Teffersonville,  has  recently  beon  elected  tiuperin- 
tendent  of  tbe  schools  at  that  ptoci!  to  succeed 
Superintendent  Stnllz,  who  has  resigned. 

Huperintendent  Monroe  and  Messrs.  Bauman 
and  Butcher  of  Mt.  Vernon,  announce  a  summer 
Bcliool  beginning  June  7lh.  With  ench  instructors 
as  these  the  school  should  be  well  attended. 

New  York  University  announces  summer  courses 
i  n  a  number  of  subjects  for  teachers.  The  session 
will  begin  July  5th  and  end  Angust  IK,  and  will 
be  held  at  University  Hcighls,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Abbie  liilbert,  a  graduate  of  Earlhain  Col- 
lege and  the  State  University,  also  a  student  in 
the  State  Normal  School,  has  tieen  selected  as  ■'me 
of  the  high  school  teachers  in  the  Martinsville 
BcEioola. 

Professor  C.  H.  Drybread,  who  has  had  charge 
o(  the  science  for  several  years  in  the  Anderson 
High  School,  has  resigned  his  position  to  make  tlie 
race  for  tbe  county  superintendency  in  Madison 
County. 

We  have  an  announcement  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  tlie  Marion  Public  Schools.  The 
eicerrisea  took  place  June  Ist.  Superinteudent 
Weaver  gave  the  baccalaureate  address  on  Sunday, 
May  SOlli. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Indiana  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  took  place  May  31st 
and  June  Ist.  There  were  class  recitations,  an  ex- 
hibit of  work  done  during  the  year,  and  a  concert 
by  the  children. 

At  tlic  first  annual  commencement  of  the  Albany 
High  School  there  were  three  graduates,  two  boys 
and  one  girl.  Edwin  F.  Dyer,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  is  superintendent,  and  Glen 
Pelhiim  is  principal. 


der  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  from 
July  12  to  .Tuly  30,  at  Chuutaqua,  Thousand  Island 
Park,  and  Glen  Falls. 

Superintendent  W.  P,  Shannon  of  Greensburg, 
Indiana,  can  be  obtained  to  do  institute  work  in 
Nature  Study  this  summer.  We  know  of  no  man 
who  is  better  qnalified  to  do  work  in  this  direction 
and  heartily  endorse  him. 

Connty  Superintendent  J.  A.  Greenstreet  of 
Henry  County,  visited  the  StaW  Normal  School 
May  27th  and  28th.  and  conducted  an  examina- 
lion  for  the  Henry  County  teachers  in  attendance 
at  the  Normal,  on  Saturday. 
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manuscript  speak  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  its 
vahie.  Tiie  book  is  addressed  especially  to  teach- 
ers and  advanced  students,  and  will  no  doubt  meet 
with  a  large  demand.  It  will  be  a  work  of  about 
350  pages. 

There  were  thirteen  graduates  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement at  Warsaw,  Indiana.  The  class  held 
to  the  custom  of  delivering  orations.  Superin- 
tendent Henry  has  been  here  a  number  of  years 
and  has  been  Very  successful. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  handsome  in- 
vitation to  the  twenty-first  annual  commencement 
of  the  Anderson  High  School.  The  class  numbers 
thirty-five,  seventeen  of  whom  are  boys,  unless 
we  are  mistaken  in  the  names. 

T.  J.  Scott,  one  of  Vigo  county's  most  progress- 
ive trustees,  will  organize  a  township  high  school 
for  next  year,  and  will  fully  equip  it  with  all  mod- 
ern school  appliances.  The  teachers  have  already 
been  chosen  and  will  be  announced  later. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Teacher's  College,  New  York,  announce  a  summer 
school  of  manual  training.  The  courses  are  very 
elaborate.  Charles  A.  Bennett  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  Morning  Side  Heights,  New  York  City. 

The  announcement  of  the  eighteenth  annual 
commencement  of  the  Rockport  High  School  is  on 
our  desk.  The  program  is  very  attractive  in  de- 
sign. The  class  numbers  ten,  and  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  State  Superintendent  Geeting  on  the 
occasion. 

Superintendent  John  F.  Haines  of  Noblesville, 
Indiana,  will  conduct  a  normal  beginning  August 
2.  The  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  attendance. 
Superintendent  Haines  gave  a  series  of  ten  lectures 
on  American  History  at  Vories'  Business  College 
at  Indianapolis  recently. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association, 
which  meets  at  Terre  Haute  in  '98,  will  hold  its 
session  March  24-25-2G.  Southern  Indiana  teach- 
ers should  set  these  dates  apart  now  and  make  ar- 
rangements to  attend  the  most  successful  meeting 
that  they  have  ever  attended. 

A  cordial  invitation  comes  from  the  class  of  '97 
of  the  Rockville  High  School.  This  class  numbers 
eleven,  two  of  whom  are  boys.  Superintendent 
Thornton  is  just  closing  his  first  year  at  Rockville, 
and  has  been  re-elected.  Miss  Georgetta  Bowman 
is  principal  of* the  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa 
issues  a  valuable  circular  of  information  on  "The 
Mother  and  the  School."  Superintendent  Sabin 
writes  a  suggestive  intnxluction  and  the  pamphlet 
contains  articles  upon  different  phases  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  mother. 

Miss  Anna  Combs  has  been  selected  to  do  the 
English  work  in  the  Elwood  High  School  the  com- 
ing year.  Miss  Combs  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  and  nas  taken  in  addition 
some  special  work  at  Indiana  University.  She 
will  spend  the  summer  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Purdue  T'niversity  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  Indiana  is  in  the  beet 
sugar  producing  belt.  It  hopes  to  add  much  data 
to  the  subject  oy  the  work  of  '97.    The  Station 


will  be  glad  to  assist  all  persons  in  the  state  who 
may  desire  information  in  regard  to  the  sugar  beet 

question. 

A  biennial  report  of  State  Superintendent  Emery 
of  Wisconsin  just  received  contains  some  very  valu- 
able material.  The  report  of  physical  training  in 
normal  schools,  with  the  pictures  showing  the  ad- 
vancement that  has  been  made,  is  especially  in- 
teresting as  illustrating  what  may  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  sent  out  its  an- 
nouncement for' the  summer  quarter  of  1897.  A 
laiige  number  of  courses  are  offered,  giving  teachers 
the  full  advantages  of  university  work  during  their 
vacation.  Among  the  great  things  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  accomplishing,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  least. 

Superintendent  Morgenthaler  and  Principal 
Foreman  of  the  Rockport  schools,  announce  the 
opening  of  the  Spencer  County  Normal  School  and 
Pedagogical  Institute,  for  May  31.  In  addition  to 
these  instructors  County  Superintendent  Nourse 
and  A.  C.  Huff  will  have  charge  of  psychology  and 
mathematics  respectively. 

Mr.  Lee  O.  Harris,  one  of  Hancock's  oldest  and 
best  teachers,  has  received  the  nomination  for  the 
County  Superintendency  of  that  County.  He  will 
be  elected  June  7th.  This  is  certainly  a  fitting 
recognition  of  the  services  of  one  of  Indiana's  best 
men.  Mr.  Harris  is  not  only  a  good  school  man, 
but  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments. 

Superintendent  Kerlin,  of  the  Martinsville 
schools,  announces  the  twenty-second  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  high  school  for  June  4.  There 
are  eight  graduates.  The  members  of  the  class 
have  prepared  papers  upon  live  topics,  but  at  the 
commencement  the  address  will  be  made  by  Pres- 
ident Parsons  on  **The  School  and  the  State." 

Clark  University  announces  a  summer  school  of 
psychology,  biology,  pedagogy  and  anthropology. 
The  courses  in  these  subjects  will  be  given  hy 
President  Hall,  ClifU»n  H.  Hodge,  Edmund  C.  San- 
ford,  AVilliam  H.  Burnham,  Alexander  F.  Cham- 
berlain, Adolph  Meyer  and  Colin  C.  Stewart 
The  session  will  extend  from  July  19  to  the  31. 

The  friends  of  Fred  M.  Chamberlain,  of  the  class 
of  '9o,  Indiana  State  Normal,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Naturalist  on  the  Fish  Commission  steamer 
Albatross.  He  joined  the  Albatross  at  Seattle  and 
will  spend  the  summer  studying  the  habits  of  the 
salmon  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  position  is  a 
good  one. 

A  May  Day  entertainment  has  grown  to  be  a 
custom  in  the  New  Albany  schools.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  Superintendent  Hershman 
gave  a  very  successful  entertainment  last  year  and 
netted  a  handsome  sum  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
This  year  the  children  gave  the  cantata  **  Dieams 
of  Fairyland,"  and  the  entertainment  netted 
nearly  |600. 

In  DeKalb  county  there  are  twenty-eight  high 
school  graduates  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  com- 
mon school  graduates.  The  dates  of  the  com- 
mencements are  in  May  and  June.  8ux)erintend- 
ent  Merica  has  been  in'charge  of  these  schools  for 
fourteen  years.    He  has  certainly  been  very  sac- 
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ccBsfuI  in  hie  work  and  hoe  always  bIiowd  a  pro- 
gressive spirit. 

TheElwoodlli^hSchoollield  its  commencement 
MayliOtli,  with  six  graduatee,  tbree  boys  and  threo 
girls.  Daniel  Freeman  has  been  acting  an  super- 
intendent of  these  ecliools  daring  the  year  while 
Superintendent  Fitzgibbonhae  beendoiug  work  in 
the  Slate  University.  L.  D.  Owens,  ciaiide  D. 
Lee,  and  Mies  Bodeiner,  all  of  the  State  Normal, 
iiiake  up  the  high  achool  corps. 

At  the  lirat  annual  commencement  of  the  Noble 
county  couimou  schools  there  were  sisty-uine 
gruduaUw.  The  exercises  were  held  June  2nd.  In 
the  forenoon  8late  Superintendent  D.  M.  Geeting 
made  an  address,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  pro- 
gram was  in  the  nature  of  field-day  exercises,  a 
number  of  contests  having  been  announced.  The 
prizes  were  gold  and  silver  medals. 

The  Siiiiilan  St-hool  Time*  published  in  Phila- 
delpliia,  is  doing  some  good  service  to  teachers  by 
publishing  a  senes  of  urticles  written  by  the  most 
prominent  living  educators.  These  articles  are 
taking  up  the  lives  and  work  of  the  most  promi- 
nent educators  of  former  years.  Among  these 
writers  are  Joshua  Fitch,  Nicholas  Mumiy  Butler, 
John  I'Aton,  Charles  H-  Thurber  and  H.  Court- 
hope  Dowen. 

Crawfordsville  is  to  have  a  new  superintendent 
next  year  in  the  person  of  G.  F.  Kenaslon  of  Man- 
katu,'MinnesotB.  Mr.  Kenaelon  had  been  at  Man- 
kato  for  five  years  and  was  re-elected.  He  iins 
been  in  the  school  work  all  his  life  and  had  charge 
of  th«  Attica  and  Noblesville  schoqls  in  Indiana 
previous 
erawiU^ 
eees  in  his  new  work. 

The  (ourlh  annual  session  of  the  Decatur  Sum- 
mer Normal  is  announced  to  open  at  Ureensburg 
Mav  .'Jl,  The  instructors  are  Siiperientendent 
Shannon  and  principals  Roberts,  Powner  and  Bob- 
bitt.  The  achool  certainly  otters  good  facilities  in 
the  way  ot  instruction  and  should  be  well  attended. 
We  notice  that  one  of  the  courses  oflered  is  in 
Nature  Study.  Superintendent  Shannon  is  a  spe- 
ciniist  in  this  direction. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Hershman  has  been  elect- 
ed (or  the  fourth  time  at  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Hershman  has  been  doing  a  great  work  for 
the  New  Albany  schools  and  he  is  very  much  liked 
by  his  people,  as  he  deserves  to  be.  The  New  Al- 
bany spools  have  taken  on  new  life  under  his  ad- 
rainistnition,  and  the  impression  is  abroad  among 
the  teachers  ot  the  stat«  that  New  Albany  is  a 
good  place  to  go  to  teach  school. 

Professor  Robert  J.  Aley,  who  hae  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Indiana  University  this  vear,  will  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ilia  thesis  was  upon  the  subject, 
"Some  Contributions  to  the  Geometry  of  the  Tri- 
angle." Professor  Aley  will  return  to  Blooming- 
ton  and  if  he  has  not  his  time  full  will  be  able  to  do 
some  very  helpful  institute  work  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  He  will  be  in  lijoomington  after 
June'  9. 

A  neat  and  attractive  program  announces  the 
third  annual  commencement  of  the  township 
graded  schools  of  Jennings  county.     Superinten- 


dent J.  H.  McGuire  organised  the  townsliip  graded 
school  work  in  this  county  in  '1)3.  Since  then 
there  have  been  twenty-two  graduates  in  a  three 
years'  course,  and  eiehty-eeven  pupils  are  now  en- 
rolled in  the  first  and  second  year  a  work.  Six  of 
the  eleven  townships  have  graded  schools  and  two 
more  will  likely  be  provided  for  this  year. 

The  Frankfort  High  School  is  abreast  of  the  pro- 
cession with  it«  graduating  exercises  this  year. 
The  class  numbers  thirty-one,  with  twelve  boys  in 
the  list.  Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  of  the  Uni- 
vertity  of  CbicB^,  made  the  address.  With  Super- 
intendent Moore  and  a  high  school  faculty  consist- 
ing of  David  R.  Major,  Alice  Hadley,',Iohn  J. 
Mitchell,  Emma  L.  Butler,  George  C.  Ashman, 
Anna  M.  Claybaugh,  and  Eflle  C.  Hessin  in  their 
respective  departments  the  Frankfort  High  School 
is  certainly  well  equipped. 

Superintendent  H.  S.  Gilliams  of  Lima,  held  his 
commencement  exercises  the  first  week  in  May. 
k  children's  Mav-Day  o]>eretta  waa given  very  suo 
ceasfullyunderthedirectionof  MissBerthaThomas. 
On  another  evening  the  exercises  proper  were  held. 
The  members  of  the  class  were  represented  in  the 
exercises  and  the  diplomas  were  presented  by  Su- 
perintendent Gilhams  in  a  neat  address.  Lima 
township  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  only 
commissioned  township  high  school  in  Indiana. 

The  Madison  High  School  held  its  forty-third 
annual  commencement  May  28.  There  were  twen- 
ty-three graduates,  eight  of  whom  were  boys. 
.ludging  irom  the  accounts  of  the  meetings  and 
from  Thf  ApiAliifjiii  which  the  high  school  pub- 
lishes annually,  Madison  must  have  a  real  live 
high  school.  Thi'  ApolJiewn  this  year  is  n  very 
creditable  publication  indeed.  In  fact,  it  is  ele- 
gant. The  taste  displayed  in  the  make-up  of  the 
annual  is  excellent  in  every  way.  Su|>erintendent 
C.  M.  Daniel,  to  whom  the  annual  is  dedicated, 
certainly  has  the  love  of  his  pupils. 

Superintendent  W.  S,  Almond,  of  Delphi,  has 
l^een  elected  for  the  fifth  year.  This  is  proof  IhtA 
he  is  succeeding.  He  has  a  Mother's  Club,  and 
from  the  following,  which  recentiv  appeared  In 
the  Delphi  paper,  he  is  looking  after  t^e  oest  inter- 
ests of  school  work : 

Every  mother  who  ia  Intetsned  in  tbe  cuccvw  of  the  Del- 
phi public  schools  li<»Rll>lly  Iniitcd  to  visit  uiy  or  all  uf 
the  roonison  Thurwla]'  ahemoon,  April  21.  which  will  be 
IcDowD  u  "  MoIhi-r'sDiy."  TeaEhen  are  ready  lo  wt^lcoDic 
nil  purenti  luid  lo  co-operati!  bcanlly  wiUi  tbcin  la  the 
rualLutioD  oF  the  idml  ■rhool.  Will  jou  come,  and  by  to 
iloliiK  cncouroae  both  leachern  and  puplln  lumoreeanieat 
(ind  faithful  elUiraJ    Mothcir,  do  you  not  really  owulhia 

Superintendent  Miller  of  Howard  county  liaa 
collected  the  following  data  relative  to  his  teach- 
ing force  during  the  prewnt  year: 

Number  of  college  or  unlveriftyKnulnawi is 

\iimberof  nonnJitirhoal  graduala U 

Xumbeiof  hish  achoDlgnidaales    ....  an 

Number  of  Uacherm  who  have  hnd  oue  or  more  full  ycAfs 

u(  work  tTiooUegc  or  normal  whriol Ra 

Tola!  uumbeni  ol  leaohen  employed I<MI 

He  says  that  at  present  by  actual  count  there  are 
seventy-six  teacoersand  yoang  people  who  are  at- 
tending the  various  educational  mslitutiona  to  bet- 
ter qualify  themselves  for  the  great  work  of  t<:acli- 
ing.    This  is  certainly  a  good  sbowing. 

We  have  received  from 
the  revised  courtes  of  «t 
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School,    The  pamphlet  contaiDH  a  cut  of  their  ele- 

S[mt  new  liigli  acliool  building  and  an  elaborate 
eecription  of  thecoureee.  Thecoureesaiutftined 
cover  a  wide  r&nge  of  work  and  are  very  c-omplete. 
The  work  ie  bo  arranged  that  the  teachers  are  en- 
abled to  expend  their  energiei  upon  their  own 
special  subjects.  There  are  fourteen  it^lar  in- 
atnictora  in  the  high  school  besides  IVincipal  Rob' 
crt  Spear.  In  adaition  to  these  there  are  five 
special  instructorB  in  music,  Uerman,  |«ninanship, 
dmwing  and  physical  culture. 

The  teat^liers  of  the  South  Dend  city  sclioota  have 
been  elecleii  tor  next  year.  Of  couree,  Superin- 
tendent Moon  has  been  retaineil.    John  M.  Cul- 


r  lias  been  elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  given  the  department  of  history.  The  other 
teachers  in  the  high  echool  are,   Dumont  1/olx, 


1  Mrs,  Eeeic  lliseell  Dakin,  uiatheuiaUcs ; 

Katharine  Campbell,  Ijitin;  Tilllan  Brownfield, 
Kuglish ;  Thecia  Kack,  tiernian  i  C.  O.  I>av]s, 
matheniatica  and  hiiitory  ;  Ada  Campbell,  science. 
The  special  teacliera  are  Kva  [1111,  (imwing;  Cora 
A.  May,  penmanship;  Sarah  L.  Kirby,  music ,- 
lledwig  Engeil,  (iermon  in  the  grades.  -loha  A. 
Jlyem  holds  hie  fonner  position.  In  the  teacher's 
training  iwhool  Mrs.  Iteesie  Kidgley  is  principal. 

Jiihn  A.  Wood,  for  many  years  principal  of  the 
Fninkfort  High  School,  has  been  in  the  fitate  Uni- 
versity during  the  year  doin^advanciHl  work,  Mr. 
Wood  has  liad  lai^  ezperience  in  every  grade 
of  work  in  the  public  schools,  and  ie  a  graduate  of 
the  Indiana  State  ^lormal  trchool,  lie  is  one  of 
tlie  best  equipp<-d  men  in  the  state  and  the  echool 
tliat  Bccurea  ins  services  will  be  fortunate.  Mrs. 
Wood  Jiae  also  been  at  GWmington  this  year  tak- 
ing advanced  work  in  the  University. 

Since  theabovc  was  put  in  type  we  have  learned 


ir ;  they  were 

_ '8rf  State  Normal. 

We  congratulate  I^aPorle. 

Professor  Barton  W.  Evermann,  formerly  of  the 
Indiana  Slate  Normal,  has  recentl>-  had  an  inter- 
esting experience  in  Ueor^a,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
where  he  went  to  make  invesiigationB  regarding 
the  fishes  of  those  regions.  The  principal  inquiry 
was  a  study  of  the  commercial  cattlahea  of  Lou- 
isiana, particularly  in  the  Atchafalava  river.  He 
made  a  trip  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  In  a 
tugboat  through  this  river  and  its  connecting  la hcs 
and  bayous.  During  the  entire  trip  he  saw 
very  (ew  houses  on  dry  land;  nearly  all  were  either 
standing  in  the  water  or  were  house-boats.  The 
entire  rt^gion  was  pretty  well  flooded.  During  the 
season  oihigh  water  the  catfish  fishing  is  done  out 
in  the  woods.  He  says  the  lines  are  tied  to  limbs 
of  the  cypress  trees  and  the  hooks  allowed  to  hang 
about  eighteen  inches  under  the  water.  The  trees 
are  "blaxed"  to  enable  the  llshermen  to  locate 
their  lines. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Knsliah  Teachers  of  the  Xorth  Central  Slates  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  July  :?nd  and 
3rd.  These  meetings  have  proven  of  the  very 
greatest  value  in  the  past,  and  the  advance  an- 
nouncement of  the  pn^ram  of  tlie  coming  mecU 
ing  promises  some  discussions  of  unusual  interest. 
The  chairman  ol  the  exccutjvu  committee  is  C.  W. 


IiIm'uwIdii  ol  thi'  Inltnwinit  RcxolutEoii  :— 
KcMilvrd:— Thml  In  Klitloric  it    Ir  better  to  bn 
wllh  tho  Isrgvr  nithcc  than  Ibv  nniillvr  eli-mcn 
"    -     .-i-i-  — fc-, .  pdnipmilkma  nther    IhAn  wi 


Keporl  of 
Rnioin-mi.. 

wv,8:WP.M. 


■  ;— The  rtyi'holocy  of  Literature 
- 111  IH'WPY,  I'lilveiidlv  of  ChlituiD. 

SATITKnAY.SiWI  A,  M. 

lllginwiion  ol  tlip  fnllowliiK  R«al<it<an  ^— 
Saolml,   Thai  the  Bliuly  ol  literature   In  sptuniUrj 
whoOlaiihoiilO  Ix'  InteiiBlve  ralhcr  <h>,.  a«i..„.i.».. 
and  that  itahould  Ik  imratied  by  t 
Miprfllancoiig  Iniilncv. 
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School  Music  in  Chicago  during  the  month  of 
July.  These  sessions  have  been  very  sucoessfnl 
in  every  way.  They  furnish  a  delightful  oppor- 
tunity of  combining  a  pleasure  trip  and  holiday 
with  valuable  tmining.  The  third  session  of  the 
New  School  of  Methods  in  Public  School  Music  is 
announced  for  July  12-1'8,  18117.  The  faculty 
includes  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Itipley  and  Mr.  Tbomu 
Tapper,  the  authors  of  the  Natural  Music  course; 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Tomlin  of  Chicago;  Mra.  EmmaA. 
Thomas  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miae  Nannie  C.  Love 
of  Muncie,  Ind.  In  addition  to  the  music,  the 
school  offers  courses  in  Physical  Culture,  by  Mn. 
Louise  Preece  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  in  Pen- 
manship by  Mr.  C.  C.  Curtisa  of  MinneapoUs, 
Minn.;  and  in  Drawing  by  Miss  Bonnie  Snow, 
also  of  Minneapoliti.  The  session  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  rooms  of  the  Oakland  Club,  which 
is  delightfully  Hilualed  on  the  Sonth  Side.  Full 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Book  Company,  o^-'l-WI  Wabash  Ave.,  Cbirago. 

The  Kindergarten  Bummer  School  of  OolumbOK, 
Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Coon 
Brown  and  Miss  llarrietle  M.  Mills,  will  holds 
summer  session  from  June  14  to  June  20.    lo  their 

"  Thi^  school  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Kindergartners  and  all  leachere  who  wish  to  study 
Kindergarten  principles  and  methods  as  applied 
to  other  grades  of  lenchiu);. 

The  management  is  fortunate  in  beinsablelo 
introduce  to  the  ]>eop!e  of  Columbus  aniT  Central 
Ohio,  Prof.  Denton  J.  Snider,  of  Chifa*ro,  Mr. 
Snider  is  recogni^ted  as  the  most  eminent  living 
exponent  of  the  Kindergarten  Philosophy,  bmidee 
being  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Cioethe.  He  has  also 
within  the  last  year,  ist^ued  a  deeply  phitoeophical 
treatise  on  "  Psychology  and  the  PsychoeiB." 

Ten  lectures  each  on  "Child  Study,"  "Educa- 
tional I'aychology"  and  "Great  Literature  and 
Art "  win  be  given  by  Professor  Snider ;  Mrs. 
Brown  gives  ten  leBsonscach  on  "Froebel's  Oiifta" 
and  "Mutter  and  Koaeleider;"  Miss  Mills givce 
U:n  lessons  on  "Occupation"  and  conducts  the 
Hound  Table  Conferences.  The  work  in  Munc 
will  be  given  by  Misu  Elsie  A.  Merriman.  lliia 
Bchonl  offers  a  great  upportunity  for  kinde^art- 
11..™  1.11,1  r,i},ar^  int..™=i,„i  ;„  thesB  liues  of  study. 


Fi 


and  others  interested  li 

April  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-third  the 
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cily  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wna  the  Mecca  toward  which 
all  the  western  drawing  teachers  and  superviaora 
turned  for  aid  and  inspiration.  The  occasion  was 
the  fourth  nnuiial  nieetingof  the  WeBt«rn  Drawing 
Teai'hi^rs'  Aseociation,  which  hae  taken  deeper 
root,  spread  out  wider  branches  and  made  a  firmer 
ptand  in  the  educational  world  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  The  international  Kindei^arteii 
Union  held  it«  second  unnoal  meeting  in  the  same 
I)1iice,  April  twentJeth  U>  twenty-second  and  this 
enabled  many  whi.i  wanted  to  attend  Imth  conven- 
tions to  do  so  without  extra  expense.  There  has 
^always  been  a  strong  bond  of  fellowship  between 
these  two  bodies  of  educators  and  this  arrange- 


twenty-first,  at  which  Mr.  Patterson  ifuBois,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toron- 
to, ('anada,  gave  able  addressei!.  On  Thiirsilay 
evening,  April  twenty -second,  the  citizens  of  St. 
liouis  gave  a  reception  to  the  delegates  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Southern  Hotel.  On  all  sides 
the  deleifatiia  were  met  with  cordial  hospitality 
and  all  the  arrangements  wen?  most  delightful. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  new  High  School  building,  corner  of  Grand 
avenue  and  School  street.  The  program,  with 
few  esceptions,  wascarried  outas  planned.  Per- 
haps no  papers  were  more  enjoyable  and  in- 
structive than  those  o£  Mr.  Ilugnes  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Much  to  the  delight  of 
the  audience,  this  latter  poper  was  accom- 
panied by  sketches  on  maniUa  paper  made  by 
Mrs.  PerKins  while  the  people  watched  her. 
The  exhibit  reminded  one  of  tlie  educational  de- 
partment in  the  liberal  Arts  bnilding  at  the 
World's  Kair.  It  was  arranged  in  the  corridors 
on  three  floors  of  the  spacious  building  and 
covered  23,000  square  feet.    As  about  sixty-five 

E laces  sent  work,  it  was  the  largest  and  finest  ex- 
ibit  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
Detroit  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  11th  an- 
nual meeting.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Itiley  of  St.  Louis  was 
elected  President,  Mr.  Geo,  L.  'Sclireiber  of  Chi- 
caso,  Vice-President,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Hughes  of 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
paijers  and  discussiouH  are  being  printed  in  the 
annual  report  which  may  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing fifty  cents  to  tlie  retiring  Secretary,  Miss 
Frances  G.  Hanson,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Charles  £.  Keiin,  a  graduate  of  '92  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  died  in  Sturgis,  Mich.,  May:),  inOT. 
Deceased  was  reared  on  a  farm  near  Briehlon,  and 
his  common  school  education  obtained  in  I.ima 
(Ind.)  High  School.  After  graduating  there  he 
taught  in  (lie  common  schools  of  Lagrangei ■- 


After  graduation  he  superintended  the  Newport 
schools  for  three  years.  During  the  last  year  of 
his  work  there  hfs  health  began  to  fail  and  he 
sank  rapidly.  Every  means  known  to  medical 
science  was  employed  to  restore  his  health,  but 
without  avail.  He'  was  a  good  teacher,  and  the 
proles»ion  has  lost  one  of  ita  mo*t  honorable  mem- 


We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  recent  death  of 

Mr.  J.   W.  Guiney.     Mr,  Guinoy's  home  was  in 

Uwen  county,  where  he  was  count v  superi ntend- 

^^nt  jor  a  number  o(  years.   Atthe  close  of  histerm 


of  ollice  two  years  ago  he  taught  school  in  Owen 
county  and  then  moved  to  Terrs  Haute  to  complete 
his  work  in  the  State  Normal.  Before  he  haa  got- 
ten far  into  his  senior  year  his  friends  were  shocked 
to  see  him  stricken  down  with  consumption.  He 
went  to  the  far  West  to  seek  a  climate  that  might 
improve  him,  but  finding  that  he  was  deriving  no 
benefit  from  his  stay  away  from  home  and  friends, 
he  came  back  to  Indiana  to  die.  Mr.  Guiney  was 
regarded  as  a  good  school-teacher  and  an  excellent 
man.  He  was  engaged  as  one  of  our  special  agents 
last  summer  and  did  excellent  work  for  Tiik  Jn- 
i..iNn  EiiuiATott.  He  will  be  much  misstKl  by  his 
many  friends  at  home  and  over  the  state.  , 


s 


Boor 

ah  illustrated  flora  of  the  hoetheek 
united  states.  canada  amd  tee  british  pos- 

BEsaiDNS  ;  from  Newfouadlaad  to  the  Parallel  of  the 
Bouthera  Boundary  of  Virginia,  and  from  the  Atlaatio 
Ocean  weitvard  to  the  102d  Meridian,  By  Nsthaniel 
Lord  Brltton,  Ph.  D..  Emeritut  Frofeasar  of  Botany  in 
Columbia  Univertity,  and  Dire  ctor-io-C  hist  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Oirden.  and  Hon.  AddisoD  Brown, 
Preiidant  of  the  Torre;  Boianioal  CInh,  In  3  Volnmea. 
Vol.  I..  XII  <  613  page*.  New  York :  Charlea  Sorib- 
ner's  Bong.    Price  C3.00. 

This  is  the  lirat  volume  of  the  first  complete  II- 
histriitedPloraeverpublishedon  .American  Botany. 
lieginning.with  the  PUrri'lopltyUi  (the  Ferns  and 
Fern-allies)  the  book  proceeds  throuch  the  Coni- 
fers, all  of  the  families  of  Monocotyledon^  and  the 
first  nineteen  families  of  Dicotyledons,  ending  with 
the  AUi-tettr  or  Carpet- Weed  Family. 

The  order  and  sequence  of  families  are  based] 
upon  the  principle,  expressing  the  almost  unani-; 
inous  scientific  judgment  of  the  present  time,  that ' 
the  order  of  nature  is  an  order  of  evolution  and 

development  from  the  more  simple  to  the 

complex.  The  more  simple  forms,  those  of  a  more 
generalized  type,  are  treated  first,  following  which 
come  the  more  and  more  specinliied  forma.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  zoologists  tor 
the  last  decade,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  botan- 
ists adopting  the  same  principle.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  many  innovations  which  will  be  noticed  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Gray's  Manual.  The 
C-ode  of  Nomenclature  adopted  by  the  Botanical 
Club  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  at  the  iiocheeter  and  Madi- 
son meetings  has  caused  a  good  many  changes  in 
generic  and  specific  names,  so  that  those  who  know 
liray's  0th  edition  well  will  find  many  names  ia 
learn  over;  e.  g.,  H'laira  for  Cur^ii  in  all  the  Bpecieg  ] 
of  Hicory,  tJifnuiUiclii/i  fot  Spinudha ;  and  we  do-.l 
not  at  once  rec^nize  our  old  friend  Aiiirflnim 
liiaiiiilf  In  AjiliTlriim  opicitlum.  But  stability  in 
nomenclature  can  be  maintained  only  througli 
strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  priority,  and  the  first 
names  applied  to  plants  must  be.  useo. 

The  manner  of  writing  trinomials  without 
the  "var,"  between  the  specific  and  subspecific 
names  and  the  omission  of  the  comma  between 
the  scientific  name  and  the  authority  for  it  are 
two  other  improvements,  long  followed  by  most 
vertebrate  zoologists.  In  matters  audi  us  these  it 
is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  initial  capital  letter  ia 
retained  in  writing  any  specific  or  varietal  names. 
Practically  all  KooTogiste  and  many  botanists  now 
follow  the  principle  of  writing  all  specific  and  si 
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s]ieciflc  name;*  with  a  aiuall  initial  letter,  and  it  is 
not  unlikelv  that  thi^  wi]l  soon  become  the  prac- 
tice of  the  large  body  of  botanists. 

Hut  the  great  value  ni  this  magnificent  work 
lies  in  the  Tact  that  ^'v-rv  *ptrif4  is  illustrated,  the 
illustrations  being  all  from  drawings  made  ex- 
pressly for  this  work.  These.'  together  with  a 
series  of  excellent  ke\'8  and  the  very  carefully 
written  riescriptions,  will  make  it  ver>'  easv  for  the 
student  to  identify  the  plants  he  finds.  It  is  cer- 
tain tlmt  Britton  and  Brown's  lUttMrfit*^!  Fhm  will  at 
on<'e  take  its  place  as  the  standard  work  on  Amer- 
ican Systematic  Botany,  and  ever\'  student  of 
botiiny  will  want  to  possess  a  copy.  Those  teach- 
ers wl'io  are  not  botanists  but  who  take  pleasure 
in  studying  and  identifving  the  plants  about  them 
will  iin'd  this  the  most  fielpful  lxx»k  obtainable. 

B.  W.  KVERMANN. 

AMEBIC AV  AVD  BBITUH  AUTH0B8.  Frank  T.  Irish, 
Colnmbiu,  Ohio.  Published  bj  the  author.  Cloth.  M4 
pagei.    Price  $1.86. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  text-books  in  America 
which  treat  of  English  Literature  have  usually  rel- 
(fgated  that  portion  that  belongs  to  .Xmerica'to  an 
appendix  ;  or,  at  best,  to  a  few  closing  pa^,  and 
have  designated  the  two  parts  as  English  and 
American — just  as  if  .Vmerican  literature  were  not 
English  literature. 

If  Mr.  Irish  has  not  quite  reversed  this  process 
he  has  at  least  presented  our  own  authors  first ;  he 
lias  given  them  rather  more  than  half  of  his  book, 
and,  like  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  he  distinguishes 
the  two  branches  of  English  Literature  as  Amer- 
iciin  and  British.    This  is  right. 

In  addition  to  appreciative  discuraions  by  the 
author  there  are  well  executed  wood-cuts  of  lead- 
ing American  authore  and  of  their  homes ;  there 
are  copiou.s  and  choice  selections  from  their  works, 
opinions  and  estimates  by  acknowledged  critics, 
and  generous  references.  .\t  the  close  of  the  por- 
tion devoted  to  American  authore  we  find  bio- 
graphical notes  of  over  .'MN)  authore,  including 
many  of  the  present  time.  This  feature  makes  a 
convenient  reference,  and  also  emphasizes  the  im- 
pression that  America  is  fast  building  up  a  litera- 
ture worthy  of  the  name.  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  volume  are  footnotes,  consisting  of  literary 
ijeuiH  culled  from  such  authore  as  Lowell,  Newman, 
Holmes,  Swing,  Stedman,  and  Everett. 

The  treatment  of  Briti.«h  authore  begins  with 
Tennvson  and  nms  back  to  Chaucer,  the  general 
handling  Ijeing  the  same  as  that  of  American  writ- 
cre.  We  can  hardly  explain  the  omission  of  the 
Morleys  from  a  list  of  nineteenth  century  British 
authors,  including,  as  it  does,  many  names  not 
nearly  so  well  known. 

The  work  of  compiling  is  well  done,  and  a  toler- 
ably complete  index  makes  tlie  large  quantity  of 
iiiat4Tial  available. 

w.  w.  s. 

TEACHERS  are  wanted  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  an  old  and    well-known    literary  ma^razine. 

I^irge  commissions  are  given,  and  teachere  look- 
ing for  pleasant  and  remunerative  employment 
during'  tlie  holidays,  or  at  special  gatherings  of 
educators,  will  do  well  to  write  for  further  infor- 
mation to 

*'EDrOAT()R,'' 

P.  O.  Box  :)20G,  Bi^ston,  Mass. 


Books  REcinirED. 


AHEBICAX  BOOK  VO^  N>w  York,  Cincinnati  and  aikviK 
Car^ater^  fiMmyhkml  t»a<>r,  Asia.  Fmnk  r..  ur 
iH'Dter.  With  coloivil  map*  an<l  nomeroutf  half-faAe 
illu^tntioiu.  (loih.  li  mo.,  aot  pa««».  Price  sixty  i-rtiu. 
StariM cT MteMarl.  John  R.  Mn^ick . aathur of  the (olim- 
Waii  Hi  Anneal  .VovrK  Profuse]  j  illostnited.  iloth  B 
mo. .  a*  pa«u^.    Price  eiirbty  cents. 

1  Brief  Latia  Grawaar.     W.   D.   Mooney.   A.  Iff  ,  Btftk 

Ground  Academy.  Franklin.  Tenneaaw^.  Cloth  12  ma» 
3«:fi4uevfi.    Pri<*e  M'ventv-tire  centK. 

Sk  •f.*".f' ■/[■•^"'^•^  Miled  by  Nathan  SchMfl^. 
Ph.  I>.  D.  Ik,  Saperintendent  of  Ptiblic  Infttnictioaa^ 
P«-nnsylvania.    Linen  li  mo..  *17  |««ea.     Price  thirty  fiv* 

GWH  A  COHP19T:    Bo^ton.  Xtrw  York  and  Chlcaco 
\ertiral    Round   Hand  Writin«r  Bookff.      H.  wT  ShAvlor 

THE  WOOIMkLLEff  PrBURHI!(«   CO^     Ann   ArU.r.  Mii^h. 

ViT!?  •^•■■!ll  M*7W«*<«- Allen.  M.  D.  Author  .w 
AltMtl  a  Man.    Ili|ier.    Price  twenty-tiTe  cenUc 

C.  W.  BABBBB9 :    .Syracuse.  New  York. 
1  Short  HittorycrEdncatlaa.    A  le-print  of  Ctaicar  Brown 

till!  s  article  on  Ivlucation  in  the  ninth  eilition  of  th*- 
JS^jyrfop^in  Briia^mUa.  piited  by  W.  H.  pSi^e  L  L.  r^ 
i  loth,    ys  pafse:*.    Pri<t*  hfiy  oentK 


How  CbiMrea^s  Eyes  ShoaM  Be  Tested. 

The  mean.*:  to  U*  provideil  must  he  acceasible  to  the 
niH.'i»e>.  eauy  of  applK-aiion.  (><»mddeiato  of  iiopular  prvja 
.11*1.  and  efftttive  of  n>sulta,  Such  a  plan  hi  been ^ 
Kcj'ted  and  put  in  nnM-ticy  bv  the  writer.  It  cf»niiiM^  in  tE 
trainiiiir  of  seh«wf  prinri|*U  in  the  detection  of  ere  d" 
onU-nt  and  in  a  i*y!tt4>ni  of  notification  to  the  Darcntjt  of  SiT 
eoven-ddefeetH  carrying  with  it  the  «igge*itionthat  a  Jw 
1K-Unlauth«»rity  •should  l^ewnsulte*!.  ^^*""""  ""**  *  "*" 

III  the  city  of  Minneaijoli...  with  the  earnest  cooperaUoa  of 

Pn.fe«or  1 .  M.  Jonlan  SiiiK>rintendent  of  the  pub'lie  i«rhm*Is 

n  that  rity.  the  eyes  of  2::.0iW  Hoha»l  children  have  been  «U- 

The  metho<1  is.  briefly,  an  follows:  An  oeulifit  in  to  1m>  md- 
iH.i,it<.l  by  the  Board  of  Rlucation.  who*.- duty  it  shSl  b/K 
kMlun-  to  the  prhnipalsuinin  the  elementary  Ucta  in  ocuUr 
anatomv.  phyMology.  and  hygiene,  and  upon  the  w««  and 
ai.pheation  of  the  test  type?,,  etc..  makiui?  a  practical  di^ 
«nition  of  the  metho<!  upon  some  fifty  pupAaT^ 

The  priiiciimls  shall  thereafter  annually  rep«>rt  their  work 
to  the  SuiierfntendiiiK  (H-ulist.  who  shall  aSSnit  such  ^^ 
meiits  with  his  eoiiclusioiis,  to  the  Board  of  Education  i 
hnelleii  tert  (-anl  l8  provide<l  for  every  buildimr  with  mow 
aceom|»anyiiiK  printed  matter.  ^'  ^^ 

They  involve  but  slipht  ex|K»n8e.  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed seventy  five  dollars  in  a  city  of  two  hundrml  thou^aiM 
iK-ople.-1-rom  -  l»efeotiye  Eyesight  in  American  <-hil<W 
by  Dr.  Fkank  .Vllpokt.  in  June lfm«c  of  Beview        "^"• 


At  least  three  papers  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
June  are  of  the  most  timely  interest.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  recently  resident  in  Athens,  discott- 
es  **The  Old  Struggle  Between  the  East  and  the 
West*'  under  the  subject  "Greece  and  Turkey." 
Irving  Babbitt  of  Harvard  University,  writes  of 
the  celebrated  French  critic  and  editor,  and  ex- 
plains the  striking  principles  of  criticism  that 
M.  Brunetiere  recently  announced  in  his  Americao 
lectures.  *'  The  Municipal  Problem"  and  "Great- 
er New  York,"  treated  by  Albert  Shaw,  becomes 
of  national  interest  both  because  of  the  attention 
that  municipal  governments  generally  are  leoeiv- 
ing,  and  because  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York 
as  lately  signed  by  CJovernor  Black  makes  our  me- 
tropolis the  second  city  of  the  world  in  popula- 
tion. 


iJOJiANA  State  Board  Qdestions  poh 
Mat,  wttu  Discussioms. 


_ _"  win  he  biweil  DiHiiiiiiil's 

HlsUiry  dI  I'lvillMHon.roTerlngont  of  tilt  Township  InWi- 
lUte  Outlines  nai«^7)  at  nub  eumliiallon.  begin ntng  with 
Ihcflrrt, 

Pr)r  (he  mme  ex>inln«tli>n<  Ihe  qufstlcina  lu  iwUng  will 
be  baM!il  on  Tompkins'  '■  Lltoiair  loWrpreWMnm/'  i-ovprlug 
ono  of  Iht-  luatimta  Uutlliit*  at  uob  Eiaminiilii)ii.  btglnuliig 
witb  tbv  nm. 

The  iiucstionn  til  the  "  Hclenct!  of  Eriuc&tlon  "  For  lltvxe  vx- 
•Uinatloiu  will  not  be  buHl  ou  uiy  i«nlculu  text. 


WHITING  AXD 


ripti 
Ufi),  t 


with  relcniiice 


Id  Imlbaaji  (50),  r^jHlarHs  offimn  (flO)  «nd  ntntnai  |»|     The 
h>Ddwiitfng  oi  each  appUcwil  Kill  be  donstderea  Id  ilrelf, 


rfttiier  Uud  wllh  rcfeience  (o  the  stuidard 

■"■- ■- ^yof  the  entire  cxunlMHonwilUieBnuliHl 

■"■* '  ~"'ll  bededuL'icd  for  each  word  Iticai^ 


fSfTAS' 


I.  lliiw  does  the  AtluiUe  <<iiiiiit  ol  Ihe  Tliilted  H 


ia)  Podtlou,  <b)  »la-.  (el  siir- 
ito.  (^1  go/onimem.  Show 
'"  proHlable  work  (iir 


IndeuMUnu 

9.  IxH«Ujiai(t  desnribHCuba:    (a)  Podtlou,  (M  slie, 
Faoe,  (il)  urodacU.  It)  liihabllanM.  (h  irnvanimi 

how  ■  siuay  ot  this  Uibiii<  —  ►-  —-' ■■-'■■ 

the  Italrd  grade. 

».  Whal  BOtiDtiy  ivcKlrea  most  nf  the  aerlciiitural  cxihitM 
of  thaCnlbsdSUtesT   ffh;  li<lhliim? 

i.  Howarerlrcrdcltu  (Ormed.    Name  ihrai  rlriir  deltw. 

6.  Whal  are  the  dyko) of  Holland?  What  hlstorlciil  prom- 
lueuee  do  they  have? 

tl.  To  wbal  race  do  the  lutlve  InhabiUHia  oI  India  l>e- 
longf  To  what  country  are  the]- lUblectr  What  lethu  pre- 
vailing lellglon,  and  what  ItsdoclrfntNi? 

T.  Wh»t  rtvBw  drain  the  Uke  region  of  AlrltaT    Which 

■peel  does  U  elpeclallT  dlfltr  from  other  rivi-rf? 

H  Whut  ihould  lie  the  aim  of  the  Hrst  ihnv  vears  In  kl-oe- 
npbi?    (ilre  reiwons. 

i.  wbM  should  he  the  aim  ol  the  fourth,  flflh  and  alxtli 
years;    Give  reasons. 

To  place  the  above  set  ol  questions  before  a 
teacher  to  be  answered  in  one  Lour  may  give  an 
impression  of  the  exalted  requirementa  awl  nttain- 
meuta  of  Indiana  teacliere,  but  seems  likely  to 
place  an  undue  strain  upon  the  Hitperlnlendentfl 
who  iDUBt  examine  and  grade  the  papers  while 
making  dne  allowance  for  the  lai^ness  ot  the  de- 
mands in  proportion  to  the'  emaJInt'BS  of  the  lime 
allotted  to  meet  them.  Tpai'hers.  of  course,  should 
be  able  to  answer  all  of  them  without  the  use  of 
reference  books,  but  to  do  themselves  and  iJie 
qnestions  justice  in  two  hours  would  require  a  facil- 
ity and  speed  of  composition  usually  found  only 
in  the  journalistic  profession. 

1.  The  Atlantic  coast  presents  three  concavities; 
Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod,  Cape  ("od  to  Cape  Ilat- 
leras,  Cape  Ilatleras  U)  Cape  Florida.  The  1*801(10 
cosHt  has  one  conves  curve;  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
low  south  of  New  York;  north  of  that  point  it  is 
somewhat  higher.  Tlie  whole  Pacifle  coast  is  high 
and  abrupt,  The  Atlantic  coast  has  many  inden- 
tations, which,  south  of  Chesapeake  Buy,  are  shal- 


low sounds  and  lagoons;  north  of  that  point  deep,  J 
drowned  valleys  and  fiords.  The  Pacific  coast  hoa  j 
few  indentations. 

2.  Cuba  lies  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  J 
south,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mesicoand  Buhaina  chan- 
nel on  the  north.  It  la  7S0  milei<  long,  tweiitV'Qve 
to  1^0  miles  wide,  anil  its  area  is  4:1.2^1)  square 
miles,  It  is  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  mountain 
chiiin  which  riaes  to  over 7.0)0 feet,  Thelowlnnds 
are  meadows,  swamps  and  lagoons.  Its  products 
are  copper,  gold,  silver,  iron,  lumber,  maiJie,  rice, 
yams,  bananas,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton, 
tropical  fruits  and  cattle.  The  population  consists 
of  about  one  million  Spaniards  and  half  a  million 
negroes.  It  is  governed  as  a  Spanish  province. 
Cuba  sends  representatives  to  the  Spanish  cortes, 
and  in  the  various  provinces  and  municipalities 
legislative  assemblies  are  elected  by  the  people, 
but  the  executive  and  judicial  olficers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  Uaptuin- 
General  has  tlie  power  to  overrule  all  laws  and 
decisions. 

A  study  of  Cuba  may  be  made  proBtable  lor 
the  third  grade,  but  no  more  so  than  that  of  any 
other  region,  and  much  less  so  than  a  study  ot  the 
home  environment.  The  general  relations  of  ita  ' 
position,  relief,  climate,  products  and  iuhubitants 
might  be  taught  in  the  third  grade,  but  it  would 
be  mucli  better  to  postpone  such  study  aeveral 
years. 

3.  tireat  Britain.  Becaut-e  of  accesmbilily,  and 
the  (act  that  the  British  consume  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  can  produce.  Creat  Britain  is 
also  the  great  grain  market  of  the  world. 

4.  By  the  deposit  of  sediment  due  to  the  check- 
ing of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  MIk- 
siseippi,  Ganges,  Brabma-pootra,  Nile,  Niger,  Lena, 

!J.  Embankments  constmcteil  to  protect  the 
land  from  the  sea.  They  make  Holland  habita- 
ble, and  the  commercial  and  political  importance 
of  the  country  has  been  dependent  on  them  for 
centuriee. 

<i.  See  Inland  BDUCAToa  for  April,  p.  l.^T,  aud 
tor  May,  p.  208.    They  are  subject  to  Great  Brit- 

7.  Nile,  Congo,  Zambesi.  The  Nile  flows  through 
a  desert,  and  is  subject  to  regular,  annual  floods. 

8.  By  field  andobject  lessons,  and  a  study  ot  the 
home  re^non,  to  give  the  child  a  foundation  in  bit 
null  r.qn-1-i.iin-  upon  which  to  Construct  a  knowl- 
edge of  things  and  regions  he  eiiimot  see.  When- 
ever this  is  omitted,  his  subsiiquent  atUunments 
must  uecessarily  be  mostly  words  without  ideas. 
Tlie  story  ia  told  of  a  geography  class  in  Boaton 
whit'h  could  define  promptly  the  words  l»i'j  and 
fi,jiiiwii/(i,  but  had  never  eeen either;  j-et  they  were 
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living  upon  a  remarkable  peninsula,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  school-room  looked  out  upon  one  of 
the  finest  bays  in  the  world. 

0.  To  give  the  child  a  rational  knowledge  of  the 
Earth  as  a  whole  and  the  relations  in  space  of  its 
various  parts  and  elements ;  as,  relief,  climate, 
products  and  population. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
{Any  eight.) 

1.  How  are  the  bonea  adapted  to  withstand  severe  Btrains? 

2.  Show  the  relation  of  nerves  to  both  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary muwtles. 

8.  What  artificial  means  may  be  employed  to  assist  diges- 
tion ? 

4.  What  Is  the  function  of  the  liver  ? 

5  Describe  the  structure  of  an  artery  and  indicate  where- 
in it  differs  from  a  vein. 

6.  Indicate  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  the  seats  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  action,  respectively. 

7.  Kxplain  the  relation  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blood. 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  tooth. 

V.  (rive  some  suKRestions  as  to  the  care  of  the  ears. 

10.  How  would  you  illustrate  the  process  of  osmosis,  or 
the  pas.«iaKC  of  substances  in  solution  into  the  blood  through 
the  membranous  walls  of  the  cell  ? 

2.  In  the  voluntary  muscles,  each  muscle  fibre  is 
supplied  with  a  nerve,  which,  piercing  the  sarco- 
Icmma  of  the  muscle  fibre  about  its  middle,  ends  in 
an  expanded  nucleated  structure  called  a  muscle 
plate. 

In  the  involuntary  muscle  cells,  a  tiny  fibril  runs 
to  each  cell  and  after  making  one  or  more  turns 
around  the  cell,  the  nerve  pierces  the  muscle  cell 
and  ends  pointedly  in  or  near  the  nucleus. 

3.  Artificially  prepared  pepsin,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  the  most  usual  remedy  to  assist  digestion. 
In  other  instances,  food  more  or  less  artificially 
digested  before  being  given  as  food,  is  used  to  as- 
sist the  digestive  action  of  the  stomach. 

4.  The  functions  of  the  liver  are  several : 

(a)  To  secrete  bile. 

(b)  To  act  as   a   storehouse  for  the  excess 

sugars,  which  it  stores  as  glycogen,  and 
doles  out  between  meals  as  the  blood 
requires  it. 

(c)  To  burn  up  the  waste  material  carried  to 

it  by  the  blood  from  the  tissues,  into 
umiy  which  is  then  sent  to  the  kidneys 
to  be  eliminated. 

(d)  To  burn  up  the  e.ra'M  of  albumen  in  the 

food  taken. 

(e)  To  destroy  worn-out  red  blood  corpuscles. 

5.  An  artery  on  cross-section  shows  an  inner 
ei)ithelial  layer,  next  to  this  an  elastic  fenestrated 
membrane  appearing  as  a  bright  line  in  section, 
next  to  this  a  thick,  well-developed  muscular  coat 
(involuntary  muscles),  and  on  the  outside  a  thick 
coat  of  connective  tissue  fibres. 

A  vein  exhibits  these  same  coats,  but  the  elastic 
nienibrane,  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  connective 
tissue  coat  are  less  developed  and  shade  more  or 
less  j^radually  into  each  other. 

().  In  a  general  way  the  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of 


voluntary  actions,  the  cerebellum   and  medolb, 
the  seat  of  involuntary  activities. 

7.  The  kidneys  are  bandies  of  tubular  glands, 
which  are  supplied,  each,  by  a  large  artery  from 
the  aorta,  and  which  return  the  blood  by  corre- 
sponding veins  to  the  vena  cava.  In  passing 
through,  the  blood  is  relieved  mainly  of  the  nitro 
genous  iireay  to  remove  which,  there  is  added  a 
large  amount  of  water. 

8.  A  typical  tooth  consists  of  a  crown,  a  neck  and 
one  or  more  fangs.  The  crown  is  covered  with  a 
hard  layer  of  prismatic  structures,  forming  to- 
gether the  enamel.  Under  the  enamel  and  form- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  tooth  is  the  dentine,  a  kind  of 
bone,  but  devoid  of  Haversian  canals  and  lacmue. 
In  the  dentine  is  the  pulp  cavity,  containing  bk)od 
vessels,  nerves  and  connective  tissue.  Holding 
the  fang  in  its  socket  is  the  cement, 

10.  A  simple  way  to  illustrate  the   process  of 
osmosis  is  to  secure  an  ordinary  hen's  ^g,  which 
shows  at  its  broad  end  the  usual  air  space.    If 
now  the  outer  shell  of  this  space  be  removed,  and 
then,  on  the  egg  proper  a  few  pieces  of  the  shell 
removed,  leaving  the  shell  membrane  intact,  the 
egg,   will,   when  placed  about  half  its  height  in 
water,  begin  to  distend  the  shell  membrane  owing 
to  the  osmosis  going  on,  until  the  shell  membrane 
is  so  stretched  that  the  air  space  is  filled  out,  and 
this  may  continue  until  the  membrane  is  stretched 
beyond  what  it  was  in  the  fresh  egg,  and  until  it 
finally  bursts.    The  process  of  osmosis  is  through 
the  shell  membrane,  much  water  going  into  the 
egg,  and  comparatively  little  albumen  and  salte 
going  out. 

READING. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  nature  of  literature?  loff^. 

2.  Malce  it  clear  that  the  nature  of  llteratarc,  or  rcadinK, 
determines  how  to  teach  it.  10^. 

8.  What  is  mount  by  the  theme  of  a  dincounfc?    What  are 
the  marks  of  a  literary  theme?  10%. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  form  in  a  literary  selection?    How 
doi's  it  differ  from  the  theme?  10*.. 

5.  Make  clear  the  distinetion  between  prose,  or  didactic 
dis<'ourse  and  i>oetry,  or  literary  diwourae.  10%. 

A.  Read  a  selection  uhoseu  by  the  County  8ui>erintendenu 

50%. 

1.  By  the  nature  of  anything  is  meant  its  essen- 
tial qualities.  By  the  nature  of  literature  then 
would  be  meant  those  essentials  without  which  it 
would  not  be  literature;  such  as,  universality  of 
appeal,  beauty  of  expression,  etc. 

2.  It  is  self-evident.  The  purpose  in  teaching 
any  subject  is  to  reproduce  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  pupil  the  essence  of  the  subject.  Thus  the 
essence,  or  nature,  of  literature  is  the  determining 
element  in  the  problem  of  teaching  it. 

'X  "The  thought,  or  idea,  or  conception,  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  composition  lies;  its 
binding  vitalizing  element;  that  to  which  every- 
thing else  in  the  work  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
tributes." 
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III  general  it  may  be  eaid  tlint  Uterurj-  theniee 
ure  uiiirn-ml  in  their  eignilicance,  i<l"il  in  their  out- 
look iipon  life,  flnd  nni'lUnuil  in  iheir  method  o( 
appeal  to  the  render. 

4.  By  form  in  hterature  ie  meant  all  that  ie  used 
as  means  in  the  expression  of  tlie  theme.  It  dif- 
feni  from  theme  somewhat  as  body  from  soul. 

5.  IKdactJc  discourse  makes  its  main  appeal  to 
the  thinking  powers  of  man,  literary  diseouree 
makes  its  main  appeal  to  the  feelings.  Literary 
discourse  is  never  limited  by  "merely  practical 
purposes."  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  no 
bard  and  fast  distinction  easy  of  disi.'emment  can 
be  established. 


A.  Point 


iilenl  vmtK  tlie  servunu  upon  [heir  spont  ihnt  wi 

nprppeiiliillybefrirBwe  coulrtrndkrounielvi"' -" 

'-linl  out  UiH  --'—'— ■    ■  -      .    .      .. 

"IT  It- 

Ihc  prludpat  parte  of  Ibo  WDlciit!!!.    Uivi' 


prGuerl  hv  thi;  ne 


IK  three  kmdb  uf 


iiltordlnntc 


bow  how  you  dl9l[ngulih, 

S.  How  da  JOM  dlntlnguUh  In  u 


BinlnB  !..._„ 

.  ._  ...    —  .jiune  thwclBusfg. 

3.  What  ia  ui  eiplctiTC  or  lana  wordF  Wbiit  in  It«  uw  tii 
tbeM>nt«ii(«r   Ultutntle. 

4.  WriteRKiitencecoiilKlnlDKa  noun  In  Ihu  Br«t  person . 
one  In  the  wooDd  person,  and  one  in  tlie  third  psnnn 
Show_how, -"-' '-■■ 

niui 


—  ^ _,..  „„.  culUirale  the 

frull  It  om^r*. 

I.  The  thought-subject  is  the  idea,  '/«•  i.-i-i-.i,mk, 
because  it  is  the  idea  about  which  something  is 
affirmed.     The  thought  predicate  is  the  idea,  hi 

intfiit  ii;kjii  IJirir  npirlr  Ihill  iir  IukI  I"  rliuj  rrppiitriMy 
lirfore  «y-  amid  mnhr  imTtelrn  hmril,  because  it  is  the 
idea  which  is  affimied  of  the  though t^siibject. 
The  thought  relation  is  one  of  agreement,  because 
the  thought  predicate  belongs  to  the  thought- 
Btibjcct.  Tlie  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  words 
"the  servants,"  bocausethey  express  the  thought 
subject.  The  predicate  of  the  sentence  is  the 
words,  "So  intent  upon  their  sports  that  we  had 
to  ring  repeatedly  before  we  could  make  ouibbIvcs 
beard"  because  they  express  the  thought  predi- 
cate. The  co|)ula  of  the  sentence  is  the  word, 
"were"    because    it  expresses  the    thought  re- 

2.  SubBtanlJve  clause  ;  e.  g.,  we  believe  ilml  ibr 
mrth  it  nnni'l.  Adjective  clanse ;  e.  jj.,  Lincoln, 
wlu}  rivw  iiiarl<inii,  was  a  aood  president.  Adverbial 
clause  ;  e.  g.,  They  live  «■/»■«■  tJ<.-  imlrrfnU'. 

3.  An  expletive  is  a  word  which  does  not  ex- 
press an  idea  but  which  changes  the  arrangement 
of  the  sentence,  or  in  some  way  improves  ita 
form.  It  makes  the  sentence  less  abrupt,  or  more 
easily  pronounced,  or  smoother  ;  e.  g,,  Tlierr  ia  a 
pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

1.  A  noun  in  the  (ir«t  person ;  e.  g.,  I,  W'-Ilmm 
StrKinlry,  President  of  the  United  StAtes,  hereunto 
Bx  my  seal.    Noun  in  the  second  person  ;  e.  g.,  I  I 


hoi)e,  Jiimrr,  that  you  will  always  remember  that 
character  is  more  precious  than  gold.  Noun  in  the 
third  person ;  e.  g.,  The  great  fbileiaii'in  is  dead. 
We  can  fee  from  the  context,  or  meaning,  that  the 
noun,  "William  McKinley,"  in  the  first  sentence, 
expresses  the  object  of  tbought  which  is  speaking; 
that  the  noun,  "James,"  in  the  second  sentence, 
expresses  the  object  of  thought  spoken  to ;  and 
ibatthenoun,  "statesman,"  in  tlie  third  sentence, 
expreraes  the  object  of  thought  spoken  of, 

,S.  In  general  we  may  say  that  the  auxiliary, 
uImII,  in  the  first  person,  denotes  umple  futurity ; 
e.  g.,  I  uliall  go.  In  the  second  and  third  persons, 
it  expresses  futurity  accompanied  by  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  speaker  ;  e.  g.,  You  shall 
go,  he  shall  go.  The  auxiliary,  "will",  in  the 
firet  person,  denotes  futurity  accompanied  by  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  speaker;  e.  g.,  I 
irill  go.  Ill  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  ex- 
presses simple  futurity  ;  e.  f;.,  you  will  go,  he  will 
go.  This  is  a  general  statement  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  distinction  in  use  between  uliall  and  wiJl.  There 
are  some  other  differences  in  the  uses  of  the  two 
words.  See  "A  New  EngliahGrainmar,"  Wisely, 
page  HI. 

(i.  I  pily  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beereheiift  and  say  it  is  all  barren ;  and  so  it  is; 
and  so  is  all  the  world  to  him  who  will  not  culti- 
vate the  fruit  it  offers. 


HISTORY. 
1,  What  and  liow  many  were  the  grcnl  com  prom isea  with 
'i.  Give  your  otlimnto  of  Jamei  MadiHji 


I  eflfectnofferlUlljolln' 

Ion  In  agrleuUiiral  maohloerT  in  the  Unlled  StatwiT 
..,,..,  —  .u ,j '-MflgreM  BalajronrrBlupUtt 


I.  Whnt  are  the  widen 


tilled  sli 

I.  There  have  been  at  least  four  great  com- 
promises in  I.Tniled  States  history  with  slavery: 

a.  That  of  1787,  in  the  Constitutional  Om- 

vention  held  at  Philadelphia,  by  which 
the  South  was  given  representation  for 
tliree-fittliB  of  her  ne^To  slaves ;  the 
South,  likewise,  was  giiamnteed  in  the 
National  constitution  the  return  of  all 
fugitive  slaves.  l.)u  the  other  hand,  the 
general  government  was  given  power  to 
stop  the  foreign  slave  trade  after  the 
year  1808. 

b.  Tlie  compromise  of  1S20,  by  which  slavery 

was  excluded  from  all  of  the  Ixmisiana 
Territory  lying  north  of  the  latitude  of  rxi 
and  a  lialf  degrees  north,  and  although 
nothing  was  said  about  slavery  South  of 
ihia  line  within  the  Louisiana  piircliasu. 
it  was  tacitly  understood  that  slavery 
would  be  permitted  therein. 
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c.  Tlie  compromise  of  1850,  by  which  Cali- 

fornia was  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  with  a  free  constitution.  New 
Mexico  and  Nevada  were  organized  as 
territories  and  permitted  to  have  slavery 
in  them  if  they  chose ;  the  slave  trade 
was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Fugitive  slave  law  was 
further  strengthened  so  as  to  make  more 
cert>ain  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  to 
their  Southern  owners. 

d.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  legislation,  by  which 

slavery  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  if  the 
people  chose  so  to  have  it. 

2.  James  Madison  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  statesmen.  He  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
almost  constantly,  from  the  time  of  its  fonuation 
down  to  the  close  of  the  first  quarti*r  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
in  shaping,  interpreting,  and  administering  the 
United  States  constitution.  He  was  a  safe,  con- 
servative, judicious  statesman.  Good  estimates  of 
his  character  are  given  in  Schouler's  HUtonj  of  tfw 
UniM  States*,  Von  Hoist's  Hit^nnj  of  thr  UmU\i  StaUv, 
McMaster's  IMnn/  of  tlw  Prffjffe  of  the  United  StaU'n, 
and  the  Life  of  Madison  in  the  **  Statesmen  Series." 

3.  a.  A  great  general  cause  for  the  fertility  of  in- 

vention in  agricultural  machinery  in  the 
United  States  is,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple belong  to  an  inventive  race — the 
Anglo-Saxon, 
b.  Very  strong  special  causes  are;  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  American  people, 
largely  brought  about  by  their  common 
school  system ;  the  large  extent  of  agri- 
cultural territory  available  in  our  coun- 
try, and  the  stimulation  to  invention 
which  this  vast  extent  furnished. 

The  effects  of  this  invention  have  been  many, 
some  of  the  chief  of  which  are,  a  very  rapid  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  West ;  a  consequent 
extension  of  railroads  to  the  West;  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  general  cheap- 
ening of  food. 

4.  Some  of  the  chief  evidences  of  progress  in  In- 
diana's education  are: 

a.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  exi)erienced 

school-men  and  school  officers  who  ad- 
minister our  schools. 

b.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  well  educated 

and  specially  trained  teachers. 

c.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  children  at- 

tending the  schools  who  are  of  school 
age. 


d.  Better  facilities,  both  for  comfort  and  for 

instruction  of  pupils. 

e.  The  recent  law  of  the  l^slature  making 

education  in  Indiana  compulsory. 
5.  Some  of  the  chief  aiiguments  by  which  the 
Southern  people  justified  slavery  were : 

a.  That  it  was,  in  the  early  history  of  Amer- 

ica, a  local  institution,  and  therefore  the 
National  government  had  no  right  to 
abolish  it. 

b.  That  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  con- 

tributed to  the  purchase  of  the  Western 
territory,  and  therefore  it  was  unjust  to 
exclude  slavery  from  this  domain. 

c.  It  was  argued  that  it  was  a  great  benefit  to 

the  negro  to  bring  him  from  Africa  where 
he  enjoyed  none  of  the  fruits  of  civiliza- 
tion and  place  him  in  bondage  where  he 
would  be  surrounded  by  civilization. 

GUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  CFVILIZATION. 

1.  What  i!^  the  meaning  of  civilizatiou  ?  Make  a  summarr 
of  the  testji  of  civilization. 

2.  DistinfTuinh  between  civilization  in  geueral  ami  auy 
special  civilization. 

8.  Summarize  the  distinctions  between  European  civiliza- 
tion and  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world. 

■1.  Why  couhl  the  City  Republic  conquer  the  world  betUr 
than  she  could  rule  it  ? 

5.  Name  the  chief  be<|uests  of  Rome  to  civilization. 

6.  Discuss  the  services  of  the  early  church  and  civilimtioii. 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  contributions  of  the  Germans  to 
civilization. 

Lectures  I  and  II. 

1.  Civilization  means  progress;  that  is,  it  means 
that  from  age  to  age  there  is  a  continual  develop- 
ment, uiK)n  the  whole,  of  mankind.  In  order  to 
test  any  civilizatiou  it  should  be  measured  with 
respect  to  the  general  advancement  of  both  8C)ciety 
and  the  individual.  If  morals  are  becoming  more 
rational  and  more  generally  diffused,  if  intelli- 
gence is  becoming  more  general,  if  religion  is  be- 
coming mori>  reasonable,  if  the  comforts  of  life 
are  becoming  greater  and  more  distributed  to  all 
of  the  people,  then,  in  this  case,  civilization  would 
be  tending  in  a  healthy  and  normal  direction. 

2.  Civilization  in  general,  means  the  civilization 
of  the  whole  human  race  without  any  special  re- 
gard to  any  particular  time,  or  place,  or  circum- 
stance. Civilization  in  particular,  means  the  rise, 
growth  and  tendencies  of  any  particular  part  of 
the  human  race;  as  that  of  Greece,  England,  or 
the  United  States. 

3.  The  great  distinction  between  European  civ- 
ilization and  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world 
is,  that  in  the  former  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
ideas  mutually  stimulating,  struggling  with,  and 
developing  society,  while  in  the  latter  a  single  idea 
dominated,  moulded  and  ruled  society.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  ancient  civilization  finallv 
became  stagnant  and  died,  while  modem  civiliza- 
tion, thus  far,  remains  in  a  condition  of  progress. 
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4.  The  City  Kepublk  could  conquer  the  world, 
because  as  Hhe  went  forth,  conquering  city  after 
city,  she  seized  the  wealth  of  wliat  she  conquered, 
and  enlisted  into  her  army  a  large  proportion  of  tlie 
conquered  people;  but  having  conquered  all  of 
the  cities  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  she  was 
unable  to  or^nizetbis  life  into  her  own  little  city 
life  at  Rome.  Rome  never  developed  the  idea  of 
irepreaentative  government,  and  hence  her  eon- 
(juered  lerrilory  never  became  organically  united 
into  one  great,  vital,  central  government. 

i>.  The  chief  bequeala  of  Rome  to  dviliKation 

a.  The  idea  of  Roman  law  and  municipal  gov- 


b.  The  idea  of  imperial  power. 

c.  The  organization  and  development  of  the 

Christian  church. 

d.  The  Latin  ianguage. 

C,  The  early  church  woe  tlie  greatest  agency  for 
the  unification  and  governing  of  the  ancient  world 
after  the  fail  of  Rome;  it  was  the  vehicle  by  which 
nil  of  the  civilization  which  had  grown  up  around 
the  Jfediterranean  &a  wae  carried  to  the  barba- 
rians of  Northern  Europe.  It  greatly  assisted  to- 
warda  softening  the  barbarian  roughness,  and 
Crudenessof  manners  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
apes. 

7.  Some  of  the  important  things  contributed  by 
thi-  Germans  to  civilization  were: 

a.  A  strong  love  of  jiersonal  independence 

and  the  individual  worth  of  man, 

b.  A  high  regard  for  the  dignity  and  inlierent 

worth  of  woman. 

c.  Intense  love  of  local  self^vemment. 

d.  Ideas  of  representative  government. 

ARITHMETir. 
1.  Fi^dthe™lno[-i|-•^d-A- 
2.  I  of  IX  IK  %  Of  what  number?   Give  analyilt. 
a.  Redure  .83  mile  tai '    '  "  '  '  ' 


11  per  ce 


i!12>^U 


rowfortBO  uid  ImllflS,^-  He  then  M>ld 
nnoiner  I'uw  u  k  iisin  ut  1G4.  unil  Iherebf  tnailc  a»  niiicli  u 
he  IcHl  by  (he  b^c  ii[  the  flnt  row.  Wtial  woi  the  teUing 
bricc  of  the  second  pow? 

«.  Wbal  !■  Ihe  liiteresl  of  tlST  lor  U  yeius,  1  inoalh  and  le 
■lay-alBSE? 

7.  How  many  [evi,  board  mruure.  In  S  plinke  4  Inches 


k  In  the  Kuie  Manual  and 


2.  iof  126-14,  ;=' timea  1-1-98.  ll98i8}of 
some  number,  J=i  of  98  or  32}.  |  of  the  num- 
ber=4  times  :!2j=130i.    .-.j  of  126  is  J  of  ISO;. 


:i.  .3-1  mi=n2  rds. 

4.  8K121=.663. -.8^8  66)  «  of  121. 

ft.  If  a  man  sold  a  cow  for  f3(1  and  lost  Kis  'X , ' 
f3o=83J  'iofthecoBtor836=coBl,.-.  helostfSe- 
SSO  or  56.  If  on  the  second  cow  he  gained  as  much 
as  he  lost  on  the  firvt  cow  he  gained  $G,  but  he 
gained  IS  'r.  .'.  16  ^  of  the  coat  of  the  second 
cow=!i6.  .-.  the  cost  of  the  second  cow=f37J,  but 
he  sold  her  and  gained  $6,  therefore  the  selling 
price=S371H-?(''=?^3J,    .■.  He  sold  second  cow  for 

6.  The  interest  on  fiaTfor  1  year  at  .i  rv=$H.S5. 
The  interest  on  ?i:t7  for  3  year  at  5  '*=|20.55. 
The  interest  on  SI37 fori  month  at  5  ;*=$0.57,"j. 
The  inter«Et  on  f  137  for  10  days  at  5  -i  =$0.3iij. 
The  interest  on  $137  for  3  years,  1  month  and  18 

days  at  5  '*=$21.42Jj=$21.43. 

7.  In  one  board  there  are  ( 1SX1SX4)  feet,  or  Htl 
feet. 

In  eight  boards  there  are  (8X9<(  feet)  7ti8  feet. 

5.  The  contents  of  the  bos  is  60  cubic  feet 
(3X4X5). 

There  are  2,150.42  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel. 
There  are  1,726  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  foot. 
.".  There  are  iiVc'.Jj  bushels  in  a  cubic  foot. 
.-.  There af«rtOXiiW.ti'>''-l^--="U"ber bushels 

D.  4  K.  M.,  3  D.  M.,  3  M.=4«12  M. 

5d.  m.,3c.  ra.=..T3  M. 

.-.  4  K.    M.,  3   D.    M.,  2   M.,    .'.   d.    m.,  3  c 

m,— 403:i..'i3  5I. 

WIESCE  OF  EDUCATION. 
(A«y  lertn.) 
1.  What  arf  tbe  principal  n'amna  (or  and  agalait  com- 
pnlHiry  education? 

■d,  la  whal  wayii  fhoul'i  thewhool  etidcuvor  to  rducale  Ibe 
moral  nature  of  the  child? 

S.  For  wbiit  reaaonB  should  the  public  sehool  refrain  (rom 
leach  in  R  leeuriaDlam  and  Iheolon? 
'    — "     ' "       ■ — '  ""7  whm  il  tan  (o  promote  the 

^  diCIlnrent  from  verbal  memorj-? 

noD  iiehool  nudlea  Ktt  well  lilted  to  train  tlie 

le   value  of  Bupplemenlnry  reading  In  tbi- 


1.  The  principal  reasons  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion are  :  First,  the  very  nature  of  the  child  de- 
mands for  him  an  education  thai  hi'  rany  befome 
what  he  was  int«Dded  to  become.  Second,  he  can 
realise  hia  destiny  only  by  clooe,  systematic  ap- 
plication. Third,  the  state,  which  is  the  people, 
established  the  school  that  through  the  school  it 
might  perpetuate  itself.  This  perpetuity  demands 
the  enlightenment  of  all  the  people.  If  the  state 
makes  provision  for  the  education  of  her  children 
they  should  all  partake  of  it. 

The  chief  reason  against  compulsory  education 
is  that  the  education  of  the  child  should  be  left  in 
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tbe  hands  ot  the  parent,  snd  that  the  state  luu  no 
right  to  take  thb  rigbt  trtim  tbe  parent.  The  ai^ 
gument  of  largest  vatue  ie,  that  if  the  state  woulil 
doeveryth'mgin  ice  powerU)  increase  the eificieDCv 
o(  the  echcKila  there  would  be  no  need  of  ccimpol- 

2.  By  directing  big  impulaes;  by  seeing  that  he 
bnilde  up  a  healthy  system  of  desires  ;  by  tnaliing 
his  judgment  unerring.  Full  rounded  volitions] 
life,  a  Belf-deterarined  being,  must  be  developed 
out  of  raw  impulse. 

3.  Because  the  public  schools  have  every  shade 
of  belief  represented,  and  hence  should  be  non- 
Sectarian. 

4.  Because  the  body  is  the  tabernacle  in  which 
the  goui  dwells ;  tbe  soul  jsclosely  dependent  upon 
the  Ixidy  for  the  material  with  which  it  works.  A 
henltiir,  nervous  system  is  an  absolute  necessity 
lor  healthy,  spiritual  growth. 

5.  Kational  memory  is  internal  and  invU-es 
thiiikint: ;  verbal  memory  is  external  and  mechan- 
ical. 

d.  All  of  thein.     Perhaps  history  and  arithmetic 

Fare  considered  as  more  especially  fitted  to  train  the 

l«asuning  powers,  hot  geography  and  grammar  are 

surely  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  inductive  studies. 

7.  It  furnishes  new.  fresh  material  for  the  pupil 
to  work  upon.  It  gives  the  pupil  more  views 
than  one,  of  the  point  he  may  be  working  upon. 

.  It  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  get  iudivid- 
l  vol  work  from  the  pupils.  It  keeps  the  school 
'^  out  of  ruts. 

8.  Indiana  has  a  well  orgiiDized  system  so  far  as 
offitxrs  and  departments  are  concerned.  It  pry> 
V  idee  for  olticers  with  well-defined  duties:  it  lias 
uniform  examinations,  and  uniform  text-books 
which  are  considered  good  features  on  the  ma- 
chine side.  As  defects,  it  fails  to  provide  fornny 
qualifications  for  any  school  officers  in  the  sys- 
tem; while  having  unifonn  exnminations  il  does 
not  make  the  license  valid  in  all  parts  of  the 
state;  while  providing  (or  uniform  text'books  it 
fails  to  get  the  best  test-books  available  ;  the 
length  of  term  of  school  is  left  to  the  politicnl 
caprice  of  the  trustee. 


GEOCiBAFHY. 
t  iltttmiiuea  the    Innilon    uf   thp  cji 
le  Konh  Teniperale  Zoavl    What  I»  il 


'   wiittli  dI 

F  nuuiy  and'wbBl  are  [hey 
I.  glTlng  lit  rtttml  on 
le  most  prorolncni  ui.iuilc»  mulu  in 


pmrnting  Ihii  tuhjcn.  and  nate  l> 

Wtial  pur|>llH  TOD  KDUllI  IMch  II. 

«.  IVMTlltfUii'acUonof  a  voica 
Huake,  an  arlHian  well. 

I.  Sanii'  Ibv  largest.  Ihe  n 
[lie  taoti  upaCMlF  Killed  S 

»,  Whai  jHH-emra 

th^  worlii  *  -  Mrndon  ihe  □ 

«.  A  vohI  wU*  from  San  Pranrwro  to  IVkloc.  tnm 
Peking  to  BombaT  and  (torn  there  u>  LUrerlKul.  cbMigtai 
eaigo  at  each  lanOinx.  Ocenthat  Bslets  diKs  II  <«I1  *ai 
what  i>  laken  on  board  al  rtKii  pun  T 

1.  The  tropic  o(  Cancer  is  determined  by  lbs 
northern  limit  of  the  sun's  perpendicular  otyt 
Tbe  arctic  circle  is  determined  by  tbo  noTthem 
limit  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  time  of  ibe  viaUr 
solstice.  Forty-three  degrees.  An  incrvase  of  tire 
degrees  in  the  Inclination  of  the  earth's  &xie  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliplic. 

2.  .Mbert  Nyanza,  one  of  the  soorrea  of  the  Xilr 
is  south-east  of  Central  Africa.  Sew  Soiitb  Wales 
is  tlie  Bouth-easlem  province  of  Aostratw.  Tehe- 
ran is  in  northern  Perna.  Honolalu  is  the  chM 
sea-port  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Berlin,  tbe 
capital,  is  in  Central  Germany.  Annapolis  is  in 
Ccntnil  Maryland,  on  the  Chesapeake.  Pike's 
Peak  is  to  Central  Colorado. 

3.  Equinox  is  tbe  period  of  equal  day  and  nighL 
Two,  the  \-emal  equinoi  and  the  autumnal  eqiu- 

4.  TbeGulf  StreamflowsoutoflheGulfof  Mex- 
ico through  Florida  Straits,  follows  the  oo«st  to 
Cape  Hatteras.  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the  Asom, 
British  Isles  and  Norway  and  enters  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  greatly  moderates  the  cUmaie  of  west- 
em  Europe  and  increases  the  ?peed  of  vesaek 
moving  in  its  direction. 

5.  The  fundamental  and  most  common  mifitaJce 
is  to  teach  geography  wholly  from  &  test-book.  A 
second  and  equally  serious  mistake  is  to  t«itch  it 
as  a  set  of  facte  to  be  memorized.  The  study  of 
geography  should  Im^iu  in  the  firstgrade  with  field 
and  object  lessons  upon  the  natural  forms  in  Ibtt 
vicinity.  A  text-book  should  not  be  used  earlier 
than  the  fourth  year,  and  Ibe  study  ot  honw  ge- 
ography should  continue  until  the  pupils  are  fai- 
niiliar  with  the  uatnnil  and  human  features  at  th« 
territory  accessible  to  them.  Tliere  is  no  use  io 
extending  home  geography  to  cover  more  territory 
than  the  pupils  can  actually  observe  lor  tbemsevw, 
Mlien  that  has  been  thoroughly  studied,  they  have 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  from  books  » 
knowledge  of  regions  unseen.  In  alt  stages  geogra- 
phy should  be  ni(i>'ii>i/;  should  discuss  not  otdy 
tacts,  but  Iheir  causes  and  relations.  The  purpose 
of  geographic  study  is  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  relief,  climate  and  life. 

6.  A  volcano  is  an  openlug  in  the  earth's  cniat 
emitting  lava,  sleam  and  gases.  A  geyaer  ia  a 
spring  from  which  jets  of  hot  water  and  steam  are 
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forced  into  the  air  at  iutervals  more  or  le^s  regu- 
lar. The  chief  cause  of  volcanoes  and  geysers  ie 
believed  to  be  the  formation  of  steam  and  gitees 
deep  in  the  eartli'a  cruat. 

Au  earthquake  Is  a  trembling  or  vibration  of  the 
earlh'x  surface,  due  to  shrinkage  or  to  volcanic 
action.  An  artesian  well  is  tlie  upward  flowing  of 
wat«r  from  a  hole  bored  through  r«ck  strata  be- 
neath which  is  a  vein  of  water  with  pressure  from 
some  higher  point. 

7.  Texas;  Galveston  and  Austin.  Rhode  Island; 
Providence  and  Newport,  New  York  ;  New  York 
and  Buffalo.     Nevada ;  Carson  City,  Virginia  City. 

8.  The  Brilish  Empire.  The  British  Isles,  Brit- 
ish America,  Australia,  British  India,  Cape  Col- 

0.  Faciflc  Ocenn  and  Yellow  Sea,  carrying  wheal 
and  lumber.  Yellow  Sea,  East  and  South  China 
Seas,  Strait  of  Malacca,  Indian  Ocean  and  Arabian 
Sea,  carryingdates  and  tobacco.  Arabian  Sea,  Red 
Sea,  Suez  Canal,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Strait  of 
Oibr&ltar,  Atlantic  Ocean,  St.  (jeorge'a  Channel, 
and  Irish  Sea,  carrying  rice,  and  tea. 


I.  Den  ne  rhetoric 


It  Rgure  of  tiicech 


COMPOSITION. 

rd,  pamblB,  autnljIoKnphy,  sMl 
1   .,  ,(„  lollowing  a 


Suuen,  M  grem  enHinei.  move  ilowl}'. 
He  wean  Ibe  roae  ol  youth  upon  Mm. 
Beauty  lilln,  buc!  Glory  nhows  the  way. 
This  dish  ti  wall  rooktid. 

The  carfsw  tolls  the  knell  of  partlag  Ouj, 

The  lowlDghvrd  winOtnlowly  o'er  tbe  lea, 

Tbc  plowman  homewuil  plodi  hit  weary  'way. 

And  Ibit(«  (be  world  lo  darknifu  nod  lo  me. 

4.  Punctuate  the  [ollowlni; :  HoDKsaDd  lands  olIlce»aiid 

.  — . ....    __    m,y,(„j  nj  (1,5  man  ai  Death'* 


I  ramponition  7   tUm: 


honoB  gold  and  lords 

i,  Wliat  is  meant  liy  unity 
stnnnii  ■■ 

t.  Writ 

T.  Writ 
to  be  Kradeit  on  Ihe  (ollowintr  poll 
talizailou,  spelling  and  ihonitht  eiprKsBtil. 

B.  Wrtle  a  eomiwsltlo"  un  "ThtBoiieitUctaii  EduL'niioo.  " 

1.  Rhetoric  is  that  language  study  which  has  for 
ita  unit  or  subject-matter  discourM,  undemphasiiea 
the  appropriate  expression  of  thought  in  language. 

Concord  is  that  principle  of  discourse  which  has 
to  do  with  the  agreement  of  one  word  with  another, 
as  in  gender,  number,  person,  etc,  and  the  unity 
of  the  sentence,  harmony  of  tenseg,  etc. 

A  parable  is  a  stiort  story  or  representation  of 
something  real  in  life  or  nature,  from  which  a 
moral  is  drawn  for  tlie  purpose  of  instruction. 

An  autobiography  is  an  account  of  one's  life 
written  by  one's  seif. 

Asatireisa  composition  usually  poetical  in  fonu, 
liolding  up  the  vices  or  follies  of  a  people  or  indi- 
viduals to  reprobation,  ft  may  be  a  prose  produc- 
tion giving  a  keenor  severecriticisuiof  that  which 
in  public  or  private  morals  deserves  rebuke. 


2.  The  figures  of  speech  illustrated  are  in  their    | 
order  as  follows :    Simile,  metaphor,  personifica 
tion,  metonymy,  antithesis. 

3.  The  shadows  of  the  evening  are  falling  and 
the  curfew  tolls.  O'er  the  fields  the  lowing  herd 
may  be  seen  going  slowly  home,  the  weary  plow- 
man returns  from  his  work,  and  I  am  left  alone 
with  the  world  and  darkness. 

4.  Houses  and  lands,  ofltces  and  honors,  gold  ' 
and  lords,  are  nothing  to  tlie  man  at  death's  door. 

6.  Unity  is  that  principle  of  discourse  which 
requires  that  one  central  or  predominating  idea    i 
shall  pervade  or  control  the  entire  selection. 

Harmony  is  that  principle  of  discourse  which  \ 
has  to  do  with  the  sounds  of  words  as  the  expres- 
sions of  thought. 

Strength  is  that  vigor  or  force  of  style  by  means   | 
of  which  we  are  able  to  express  thought  power- 
fully in  language. 

6.  See  any  good  language  book  or  text  in  com- 
position, 

7.  See  any  of  the  little  news  items  in  this  jour-    I 
nal. 


1.  Do  yon  tavor  the  anneiallon  ot  Canada  lo  the  Vn 

%  Namelhreedlreclandlbreelndlieclcaajealhalbraiuiht  \ 
about  the  Great  Ovll  War.  I 

n,  Give  au  account  ot  the  siege  and  inrtender  of  VIelu-   t 

4,  What  other  great  event  was  traUBpirlng  wheivViolEsburg  I 
•urrendered?  Describe  iw  iiiHuence  upon  the  future  ot  the  ' 
Southern  Contederacy. 

B.  When  was  Jamcatown,  Virginia,  sotlled  T    De«Crtbe  the 


md  by  the  M 

ilayeA  lookii 


Mudy  of  current  history? 
•   What  do  you  understB-.- 

lully  the  part  It  recently  player!  looltlngto 

tht^  lioundary  between  Veueiuela  and  Brltlnb  Oulans. 

1.  No.  England  is  not  willing.  If  slie  were  ] 
willing  such  extension  of  territory  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  our  policy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or 
notCanadians  would  readily  conform  to  our  repub- 
lican institutions.  So  large  a  territory  as  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  and  Canada  is  likely  to  become  on- 

Z  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  John  Brown's  raid,    ' 
secession. 

The  !SIexican  \Var,  the  question  of  State  Sover- 
eignty, the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

S.  Vicksburg,  held  by  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Peml)erton,  was  invested  by  the  Federal 
armies  May  19, 1S(>3.  Alter  a  severe  bombardment 
of  three  days  tlie  attack  liecame  a  sii^.  The  out- 
works were  gained  by  the  Federals,  and  at  the  end 
of  forty-seven  days,  on  July  4,  Vicksburg  surren- 
dered with  fifteen  generals  and  over  3I),000  troops. 

4.  The  Confederate  Burrenderat  Gettysburg.  It 
convinced  the  Confederate  leaders  that  invasion  of 


the  North  n-ne  bopelese,  and  douUbss  ueured 
them  that  ultimate  bucccm  was  impoBeible.  On 
the  oilier  hnud  the  struggle  became  more  intense. 

5.  In  1007.  They  were  unaccusitoTned  to  work, 
improvident  and  idle,  and  when  hard  timee  came 
on  tliey  became  qoarrelBome. 

6.  How  to  eMablish  trade  with  tlie  Orient, 

7.  It  was  a  conflict  tor  territory.  English  col- 
onies pushing  westward  hvim  the  Atlantic  met  the 
French  Bcttlemenls  moving  down  the  Ohio  Valley. 
The  French  had  won  many  o£  the  Indians  through 
their  miBsionarie?,  and  hente,  found  it  easy  tu 
enlist  them  iis  allies.  Thus  it  was  ICngland's  war 
nith  the  French. and  Indians. 

8.  Chiefly  by  getting  pupils  to  read  and  brin^ 
iu  iiems  of  current  news.  I>evot«  a  »-liorl  period 
each  day,  on  everj-  other  day.  tn  this  work.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  have  n  bnlleiiii  board  where 
items  of  extraordinary  interest  and  picturra  may 
be  pinned  up. 

».  The  Monroe  Doctrine  declare;!  that  America 
belongs  to  Americans  and  that  the  L'niied  SlBlei 
W'juld  regard  ns  an  unfriendly  act  any  alteuipt  on 
the  part  of  a  European  nation  to  acquire  territorj- 
in  America. 

Venezuela  claimed  that  England  was  moving 
her  boundary  of  British  Guiana  oier  upon  Vene- 
xuelan  territory.  The  LTnited  Slates  regarded 
this  to  be  in  violation  ol  the  Monroe  Itoclrine  and 
by  insisting,  brought  about  an  agreement  that  the 
disputed  question  be  eubrailted  to  arbitration. 


'XC 


( Iho  t«w7hcr 

UiL- ICHChloK  III  reading  bMwecD  a 

knowle'lge  ot  Ihtnca  uid  >  knowledge  of  worda. 
t.  eviW  rour  meuiod  a(  Icaahins  ttefrlDnen  to  nad  * 
.   .-.„...-. 'n  t«iiohliij(reiulfng*hQuld  iiromluercfi 


A  luvely  (ppK 
Tobeainorag 


A  danMng  ihape.  an  Inia^ga]', 
To  bkUDl.  Id  (tartle  uid  waylay. 

— Wordiwonb, 
T.  1  fOtvnmlT  dceUre.  UiM,  but  lor  tbi>  love  ol  knnwlFdKc. 
I  thnuld  coDufder  the  life  of  the  meitncin  beiger  >uid  ditcher 
prftcnble  lo  thnl  of  Iho  grenlcst  uid  ricbcM  -        ' 


lo  be  quonched.    Upon  n 

„. n  the  pure  iplrll  of  knowtcdev ,  o 

10  loul  Arte*  of  polluting  piuilODf.— Sidney  Smith. 


1.  Aa  generally  used  the  term  includes  two  ideas; 
the  full  comprehension  o(  the  meaning  expressfd, 
and  Ihe  correct  oral  rendering  of  the  author's  lan- 
guage to  expreas  this  meaning. 

2.  In  general,  the  same  that  should  be  made  for 
any  lesEion ;  he  should  have  clearly  in  mind  Che 
en(l!>  to  be  reached  and  the  meADS  to  be  used  in 
reaching  them. 


3.  Words  are  the  symbols  of  ideaa.  They  ■• 
worth  nothing  except  as  tbey  stand  (or  tneMilB|. 
The  word  "cat"  cnlls  to  mind  all  the  raeairiiigtiw 
object  mentioned  has  for  us.  It  folloirs  tliU  i1w 
greater  our  knowledge  of  the  oat  tfae  gneater  «fU 
be  the  c<intenl  ol  the  word  "cat," 

4.  Probably  a  judicious  combination  o(  the  kf 
cali«id  •iv-l.  K-i,iiw  and  ali>hahriie  methods  will  pT» 
the  best  results. 

n.  To  the  extent  that  children  should  be  abln  (a 
give  r«aaonably  iulelligent  oral  eKpr«s«on  to  vlial 
they  read.  Special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  moa- 
ciation,  pronunciation,  etc.,  moBl  be  overcotoe  by 
special  drills. 


.  iich  In  (hrpmcni 
I  n\  HoiiK  uS  n-pnvieDl 


i 


(b' 


Hamilton,  Madison,  WaAhiiigton,  Ja] 

Five  duties  of  the  (iovemt 

(a)  "  He  shall  be  commandei^in-chief 

army  and  navy  of  this  Commonwoahh, 
and  of  the  niiUtia  thereof    •    •     •." 
'He  may,  on  enmordinary  occasions, 
convene  the  General  Assembly  •  •  •.'" 

(c)  "Ue  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 

faithfully  executed." 

(d)  "He  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  vacan- 

(e)  "  He  shall  have  the  power  lo  remit  fines 

and    forfeitures,    commute    aenteacee, 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons    •    •    •. " 

The  Governor's  term  of  ofRce  ie  lour  Feara;  tifs 
salary  is  $6,.500. 

3.  Congressmen  are  chosen  by  the  votes  ot  tin 
people,  one  from  each  congresdonal  district.  Dai- 
ted  Stales  senators  are  chosen  by  the  state  UgMa- 
lurea,  two  from  each  state. 

In  the  present  Congress  there  are  35; 
atives  and  ninety  senaiiirK. 

Kentucky  semis  thirteen  reprceenlativea 


i.  Thos.  B.  Reed,  ot  Elaine.  The  Speaker  piar- 
tically  controls  legislation  through  the  appolat- 
mont  of  committees,  and  llie  rei-ognilion  of  speak- 
ers in  debate. 


I  I.  Th"c  cUy  or  precinct  primarieB  select  delegates 
the  county  conventiona,  which  in  turn,  send 
meentativee  to  the  state  convention.  Al  the 
te  convention  the  state  committee  presents 
)  nominations  of  delegates  from  congreseional  dis- 
I  tricts  tor  the  national  convention,  and  it  is  the 
custom  thai  these  nominations  be  accepted.  At 
the  national  convenlion  candidates  are  put  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency, 
Then  the  state  convention  nominates  presidential 
electors,  two  at  large,  and  one  from  each  congree- 
flional  district,  so  that  the  vliole  number  of  elect- 
ors equals  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives.  The  people,  in  November,  vote 
(or  the  electors  so  nominated,  and  the  electors  ; 
chosen  meet  at  the  state  capital  and  cast  their  i 
votes  for  president  and  vice-president.  IJsta  of 
the  vot«s  so  cast  are  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  tmd  to  the  judge  of  the  court  of  tlie  district 
in  which  the  electors  meet.  Strangely  enough, 
there  is  no  provision  for  an  offlcial  announcement 
of  this  vote  to  the  president  elect,  but  he  finds  it 
out,  and  presents  himself  on  Mareh  4,  for  inau- 
guration. 

(>.  The  different  courts  of  Kentucky  are,— Sen- 
ate, as  a  court  of  impeachment,  courts  of  appeal, 
circuit  courts,  quarterly  courts,  county  courts, 
justice's  courts,  pijlice  courts  and  fiscal  courts. 

The  county  oiBcerB  are,— county  judge,  county 
clerk,  circuit  clerk,  county  attorney,  aheriH,  jailer, 
coroner,  surveyor,  assessor  and  superintendent  of 
echoola. 

7.  It  is  the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  power 
■over  all  property  within  the  slate,  by  virtue  of 
which  any  portion  of  it  may  be  appropriated  for 
public  use  by  making  reasonable  compensation. 

s.  A  preliminary  trial  is  held  by  a  juBtiee  to 
determine  whether  the  evidence  justifies  holding 
a  man  for  trial  until  the  grand  jury  can  decide 
upon  the  case. 

To  bind  over  is  to  require  the  defendantto  give 
bond  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

Bail  is  security  given  that  grants  release  of  a 
prisoner  from  custody  and  guarantees  his  appear- 
ance in  court  at  a  specified  time. 

A  subpoena  is  a  writ  commanding  u  person  to 
appear  in  court  as  a  witness,  juror,  etc. 

To  impanel  a  jury  is  to  enroll  and  summon  the 
body  of  men  who  are  to  hear  the  evidence  and 
render  verdicts  in  tlie  cases  tried  during  a  term 
of  court. 

A  murder  case  is  tried  by  a  circuit  court. 
9,  Duties  of  county  Superintendent  are ; 

(a)  To  lay  off  the  county  Intoschool  districts, 
to  alter  them,  to  condemn  school-houses 
and  furnishings,  and  to  orderothers  pro- 
vided. 
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|b)  To  visit  and  inspect  schools,  and  to 
Bel  trustees  and  teachers. 

(c)  To  appoint  two  persons,  who,  with  him*' 

self,  shall  constitute  the  County  Boai4 
of  ExaminerB,  and  adopt  text-books; 
to  hold  the  county  institute,  and  to 
maintain  the  County  Teachers'  Associa- 

(d)  To  act  as  the  disbursing  officer  of 

school  fund,  and  to  make  reports  to 
Slate  Superintendent. 
Duties  of  district  trustees  are  : 

(a)  To  keep  records.     (Chairman's  duly.) 

(b)  To  secure  site  and  locate  school-house. 

fc)  To  levy  tax  to  provide  school  accommo- 
dations and  furnishings,  when  property 
is  condemned  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. 

(d)  To  appoint  District  Treasurer, 

(e)  To  employ  and  remove  teacher. 
if)  To  visit  parents. 
(g)  To  visit  school  once  a  month, 
(h)  To  suspend  pupils. 
{ i)  To  take  school  census  in  April. 
I  j  i  To  make  annual  rep-jrt  to  the  C 

perintendent. 


1.  \Vti»i  Is  lnnj!u«g¥7    Inlo  whui  ji»ru  of  spfech  1 
Englliih  Unguaxe  dfvldeil  T 

i.  ladlealB  hrittttf  lh«  chaiBctcr  of  the  inatruolion  In 
Ungtwcv  whlcb  cm  praflublr  be  iiiyea  ■  vfalld  during  each 
of ''^ the  five  ^radea''  ol  ■cIkwI  Ille,  m  iimvlded  lor  oar 
rural  fllstricU? 

;(,  WrilB  nomemlTB  plonU  (orm  of  the  tollowlnai  ?atli«r- 
In-law,  bads,  lady,  mouey,  chief,  abeaf. 

4.  Whalla  a  flsure  ot  aynuu!   Name  anil  duflne  dve  of 

b.  Write  the  lynoiiila  of  the  terb  larn, 
fl.  What  te  the  dinerpDCc  between  analral'  and  iralheala? 
When  does  a  prepoaltion  become  an  adverb  ?   Give  iwu 
example;^, 

Wrile  a  MDlencc  coDCalnlna  a  participial   phrase,  • 
appMltion  pbrau. 
■-'-'■■"■" ■ ■    which 


i 

tv 


pT^posltloiial  phraj 


*■  EnplBiu  and  lliiMtraW  Kfull ihe~\ 

rlicijilM  may  be  used.    Infinitive  verbi. 


Gulden  through  the  boundlcn  sIit  thy  eertoln  Siirllt  ^1 

In  the  loDE  way  tbat  I  must  tread  alone.  ■ 

Will  lead  my  steug  atlKht.  H 

in.  ParsK  these  wordi:  ^ 

Howe'erllbcllaeomsloaie  ■ 

■Til  only  noble  to  be  nood. 

1.  Language  is  that  system  of  printed  and  oral 
symbols  by  which  weexpress  thought.  The  parts 
of  speech  are  as  follows:  noun,  pronoun,  adjectii'e, 
adverb,  verb,  preposition,  conjunction,  interjec- 
tion. The  participle  and  infinitive  are  sometimes 
classed  as  separate  parts  of  speech,  but  it  is  better 
to  consider  them  forms  of  the  verb  used  as  oth- 
er parts  of  speech, 

2.  Children  in  the  grades  may  profitably  take 
the  following  kinds  ot  instruction  in  language: 

a.  Correction  ot  oral  and  written  errere. 

b.  Copying  sentences  and  selections. 

c.  Beproduction  of  alorieB. 
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d.  The  writing  of  eentences  and  Bhort  stories 

about  common  objects. 

e,  A  line  of  compoeition  work  beginning  with 

the  second  and  c](l«ndlng  ttirough  the 
grades,  includingthe  learning  of  princi- 
ples of  capitalization,  punctuation,  par- 
agraphing, etc.,  in  a  simple  way. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  course  the  work  will  be 
largely  oral  but  as  soon  as  the  child  leameto  write 
hi.-  Bhonld  be  required  to  writ*  frequently,  and  his 
work  should  be  carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

3.  FalherH-in-law'a,  bases',  ladies',  moneys'  or 
monies',  chiefs',  eheaves'.  In  words  which  e%- 
presa  inanimate  objects  of  thought  the  posseasive 
is  more  properly  indicated  by  the  preposition  "of;" 
e.  i;.,  The  bands  of  the  aheavea,  not  The  sheavee' 
bands. 

4.  A  figure  of  Syntax  is  any  intentional  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  form  of  sentence  construc- 
tion.   Five  of  the  moat  important  are : 

U 1  Ellipsis,  or  the  omission  of  words  which 
are  clearly  understood  from  the  sen- 
tence :  e.  g.,  My  father  made  the 
journey  but  did  not  arrive  in  time. 

(2)  Syncope,  or  the  elision  of  one  or  niore 

letters  or  a  syllable  from  the  middle 
of  a  word ;  e.  g.,  '"Vr  for  never. 

(3)  Pleonasm,  or  the  use  of  more  words 

than  are  necessary  to  express  the 
thought  for  the  sake  of  emphasis: 
e.  g.,  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overtake 
him. 

(4)  Metathesis,  or   the    transposition    of 

letters  or  sounds  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony, or  ease  of  pronunciation ; 
e.  g.,  tmj^i  twaepe),  'hhd  ithridda), 
meagre  for  meager. . 
(3)  Syneresis,  or  the  coalescence  of  two 
vowels  or  syllables;  e.  g.,  e'er  for 

5.  To  give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  hiini  one 
would  give  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  in  all  the 
voices,  modes,  lenses  in  the  singular  person  and 
number.  Id  order  t«  save  space  we  refer  the 
reader  to  any  good  test  in  grammar. 

(I.  The  analysis  of  &  sentence  is  the  reparation 
of  it  into  its  organic  parts  showingthe  use  of  each 
word. 

Synthesis  is  the  construction  of  sentences  from 

Words  which  usually  express  the  relation  be- 
tween ideas  of  an  unequal  rank  may  sometimes 
express  an  attribute  of  an  attribute,  or  of  a  rela- 
tion, in  which  case  they  are  adverbs ;  e.  g,.  In  the 
sentence,  "  Beneath  the  nide  and  nameless  stone 
he  lies,"  the  word  "beneath"  is  a  preposition  be- 
cause it  expreesas  relation  between  ideas'of  iin- 


etjual  rank;  but  in  the  eent«ooe,   "It  cannot  be 
found  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  hesran 
above,"  "beneath"  and  "above**  are  ad««rh«l»- 
cause  they  express  attribot«8  of    attributea. 
the  sentence,   "  He  lives  above  the  bridge,**  I 
word  "above"  is  a  preposition  becaaee  it  expre* 
relation  between  ideas  of  unequal  muk. 

7.  A  participial  phrase  ;  e.g.,  "  Tbe  hoy  MattHiaj 
by  Ihe  dour  is  my  brother." 

A  prepositional  phrase;  e.  g.,  "He  lives ••tW 

An  apposition  phrase  ;  e.  g.,  tlie  injunction  "To 
do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  u 
yoQ,  should  be  obeyed," 

8.  Participles  niay  be  used:  [l\  As  a  ooun; 
e.  g.,  "  Wi^tiiiy  rapidly  is  good  ejcercise."  (2i  Am 
an  adjective;  e.  g.,  "The  apple  Atmymjj  on  I  he  tree 
is  ripe."  (3)  As  an  adverb;  e.  g.,  "The  boree 
cvne  troitini/  down  the  road."  (4)  As  a  relation 
word;  e.  g.,  "My  father  defnj  comfortable,  I  en- 
jo)fedmy«lt." 

The  infinitive  may  be  used  :  (1)  As  a  noun;e.g., 
"Tofiin/ire  is  to  be  charitable."  (2)  Aa  an  adjec- 
tive; e.g.,  "The  book  to  tf  l/mvghl  is  a  large  one," 
(3)  Asanadverb;  e.g.,  "We  eat  fo  ^V.**  (4)  Ae 
a  relation  word;  e.g.,  "We  wish  him  Ut  br  u 
teacher." 

0.  It  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence.  Subject 
is  the  words  "  Ue  who,  from  zone  to  soue,  Guidca 
through  the  boundleEs  sky  thy  certain  flight;" 
the  predicate  of  the  sentence  is  the  words,  "Will 
lead  my  steps  aright  in  the  long  way  that  I  muei 
tread  alone."  The  copula  is  implied  in  the  verb, 
"will  lead."  The  principal  part  o(  the  eubject, 
"he,"  is  modified  by  the  subordinate  adjective 
clause  "  who,  from  zone  to  zone,  guides  througb 
the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight."  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  predicate,  "  will  lead  "  ig  mo^ 
fled  by  the  words,  "my  steps"  a  direct  object!  i« 
modifier,  the  word,  "aright'*  an  adrertiiat 
modifler,  and  the  expression,  "In  tlie  long  way 
(hat  I  must  tread  alone"  an  adverbial  modifier. 
The  word,  "way"  the  principal  part  of  tb* 
prepositional  phrase  is  modified  by  the  subordi- 
nate adjective  clause,  "that  Imust  tread  alone." 

to.  Theword  "howe'er"  is  an  adverb  and  iiiod[~ 
fies  the  word,  "  be  "  expressing  an  adverbial  idea 
of  manner.  The  word,  "it"  is  a  pronoun,  enbjeci 
of  the  verb  "he."  The  word,  "be"  is  a  pure  verb 
used  as  the  copula  of  a  clause.  The  word.  "  it "  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  "  eeema."  The 
word,  "to"  ia  a  preposition  and  shows  the  rela- 
tion between  an  indirect  object  and  an  attribute^ 
The  word,  "  me  "  is  a  pronoun  used  ae  an  indirect 
..bjective  modifier.  The  word,  "it"  is  a  pronoun 
as<ei}  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  "  is."  The  word, 
"is"   is  a  pure  verb  used  as  the  copula  of  t 
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clause.  The  word,  **  only"  is  an  adverb  and  mod- 
ifies the  adjective  **  noble."  The  word,  "  noble  " 
is  an  adjective  used  as  the  principal  part  of  the 
predicate  of  the  clause.  The  word  ''to  be"  is  an 
infinitive  used  with  the  adjective  ''good"  as  an 
appositive  modifier  of  the  word,  "it." 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Multiply  48.4867  by  .3  6-87  and  divide  the  product  by 
SM2  41-86. 

2.  What  part  of  8  A.  2  R.  is  1  R.  11.63  P.? 

3.  In  a  8chool*room  82  feet  long.  18  feet  9  inches  wide,  12 
feet  6  inches  high,  there  are  60  pupils,  each  breathing  lOV^ 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  How  long  will  they  oe  in 
consuming  the  air  in  the  room  7 

4.  Define  and  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  discount. 

.5.  A  buys  R.  R.  stock  at  20%  below  par  and  sells  at  16% 
above  par ;  what  ratio  of  gain  ? 

6.  A  and  B  are  partners.  A*s  capital  is  to  B's  as  5  to  8 ;  at 
the  end  of  4  months  A  withdraws  ^  his  capital  and  B%oi 
hiN ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  their  whole  gain  is  $400.00.  How 
much  does  each  get  ? 

7.  It  is  160  rods  between  the  opposite  comers  of  a  square 
farm.    How  many  acres  in  the  farm  ? 

8.  Bought  R.  R  Stock  at  V!}4;  sold  at  102*^;  invested  the 
proceeds  in  electric  light  stock  at  102)^,  and  sold  it  at  a  dis- 
count of  2%  on  my  second  investment.  What  rate  was  made 
on  second  investment? 

9.  Find  a  sum  of  money  whose  true  discount  for  2  years 
ix  S15.00  more  at  €t%  than  at  4%  per  annum. 

10.  If  I  sell  two  nouses  at  8^.00  each  and  gain  20  per  cent, 
on  one  and  lof^e  20  per  cent,  on  the  other,  do  I  gain  or  lose 
and  how  much  ? 


1. 


48. 4367X.2W=10. 34189. 
3.062fi— 3jQQQ  — ^86000  ~  86000 


10.34189X-??929=3.37 1?^55?=3.  ^^^^^ 


263373 
2.  3  A.  2  R.  =560  P. 


263373   26337300 


1  R.  11.52  P=51.52  P.  which  is  ^^  or      ^^^^ 


560 


56000 


or- 


2576 


of  560  P. 


28000 
3.  The  number  of  minutes  would  be 


32X18.75X12.5 


25  ^^^  19 


10.5X<>0  2.1  21 

4.  Trade  discount  is  an  allowance  made  upon 
the  price  of  an  article  or  upon  a  bill  of  goods,  and 
is  estimated  at  a  certain  rate  i)er  cent.  A  bill  of 
$125  at  10  ^y  off  would  mean  a  discount  of  $12.50. 

Bank  discount  is  simple  interest  paid  in  advance 
to  a  bank. 

A  man  having  his  note  of  $100  for  one  year  dis- 
counted at  8  ^-y  by  a  bank  would  receive  $92,  while 
the  bank  would  retain  $8  as  its  interest  or  dis- 
count. 

True  discount  is  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  a  debt  due  at  some  future  time  and  its 
present  worth. 

The  present  worth  of  $216  due  in  one  year  at 
8^^  is  $200,  and  the  true  discount  is  $16. 

5.  The  price  at  20%  below  par  would  be  80,  and 
at  15%  above  par  would  be  115. 


The  gain  would  be  115—80=35,  and  the  rate  is 
^==431$^. 


80 

6.  A  has  5   units  4  month8=20  for  1  month. 
A  has  2}  units  8  month8=20  for  1  month. 

40 

B  has  8  units  4  months=32    for  1  month. 
B  has  I  units  8  month8=21}  for  1  month. 

53} 

Then  40  and  53i,  or  120  and  160  represent  their 

respective  interests. 

120 
A  is  entitled  to  2gQ  of  $400=$171.43    and  B  to 

ogQ  of  $400=1228.57. 

7.  The  square  of  this  diagonal  is  twice  the  area  of 

the  farm.    160-8-2=12800  P=80  acres. 

8.  Selling  railroad  stock  at  102}  and  buying  elec- 
tric light  stock  at  same  price  involves  neither  gain 
nor  loss.  2%  of  102}=2i2>j.  102}— 2,^=1 00|^\  sell- 
ing price  of  electric  light  stock. 

100/^— 97}=2iJ  gain.    2JJ-t-97}=33^j  per  cent. 

9.  $l-i-1.12=.89?,  and  1.00— .89^=.10?  dis.  on 
$1.00  for  two  years  at  6%. 

Similarly  dis.  on  $1.00  for  two  years  at  4  %  =.07if . 

Difference  on  $1.00=.10f— .07H=.03yW- 
$15.-^-.03JVg=$453.60  required  amount. 

10.  $200-^1.20=$166§costof  first. 
$200-i-.80=$250,  cost  of  second. 
$1 665-1- $250=cost  of  both=$416S. 
$4165— $400=$16J  loss. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


1.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  instruction,  teaching  and 
training. 

•J.  Which  studies  do  you  regard  as  most  important?  State 
rea.«ons. 

3.  What  are  the  objects  of  education? 

4.  When  do  you  consider  that  u  school  is  well  governed? 

5.  What  d«H's  rational  knowledge  include? 
«.  Do  you  consider  prizes  as  a  prtper  incentive  to  studv? 

State  vour  reasons. 

7.  W  hat  is  mean  iby  the  representative  yK>wer8  of  the  mind? 
What  book  or  boo jcs  have  you  read  on  Psychologj'  as  appliel 
to  teaching? 

8.  What  IS  the  great  end  of  school  training?  What  work  or 
works  have  you  read  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Tearhing? 
What  educational  paper  do  you  read? 

9.  What  are  the  elements  of  success  in  teaching?  What 
are  the  practical  points  to  be  attained  by  an  education? 

1.  Instruction  has  to  do  with  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  to  pupils.  It  is  giving  information. 
Teaching  is  developing  the  mind  by  an  intelligent 
selection  of  means.  Training  is  giving  skill. 
Conscious  growth  is  the  feature  that  distinguishes 
teaching  from  the  other  processes. 

2.  ThoFe  which  combine  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline  in  the  greatest  degree.    These  are  means 

j   and  end  in  the  process  of  education  and  those 


2(>4 
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studies    which    furnish  both  will  be  of  largest 
value. 

3.  Mental  discipline  and  knowledge. 

4.  When  every  member  is  putting  forth  the 
greatest  self-activity  with  the  consciousness  that 
lie  i8  a  part  of  an  organism. 

T).  Rational  knowledge  includes  that  gained  by 
the  triple  process  of  thinking.  Thinking  always 
involves  conception,  judgment  and  reasoning. 

<).  No.  Prizes  furnish  a  low  incentive  to  study. 
The  end  should  be  one  always  that  will  leave  the 
character  stronger  from  the  doing.  Prizes  do  not 
develop  character.  They  ^x  the  mind  upon  an 
external  goal,  whereas  the  goal  should  be  a  better 
self. 

7.  The  representative  powers  are  those  which 
deal  with  images  as  standing  for  former  ex- 
periences either  as  more  or  less  exact  repro- 
ductions or  as  modifications.  Those  which  are 
referred  to  as  having  been  present  at  some  time 
in  the  past  are  said  to  belong  to  memory.  Those 
which  have  never  been  present  as  such,  but  are 
creations,  are  said  to  belong  to  imagination.  See 
Dewey  and  McLellan,  Koark,  and  Dewey. 

8.  Character-building.  The  pchool  is  to  make 
men  and  women.  See  Page,  Thring,  Ilammerton, 
Compayre,  Parker,  Payne  and  Roark. 

!>.  First,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  control 
himself  ;  second,  he  must  be  able  to  make  others 
self-directive  ;  third,  he  must  be  in  close  sympathy 
with  his  work  and  his  pupils  ;  fourth,  back  of  all 
this  he  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  mind  he  is  teaching.  The 
practical  points  to  be  attained  by  an  education  are 
ability  to  perform  and  knowledge  to  be  used  as  a 
means  in  this  performance. 


PHVSinLOCJV. 

I.  I)(>i'rilK*  the  cinritlatioii  of  tlit*  MimhI  in  ti'ii  nr  tifli'cn 
lines. 

•J.  What  "loo  it  nu'jiii  to  <li>:i»st  f<MMl.*  IH>s(TitK>  Xhv  pro- 
cess of  *liKestii>u  till  the  foo'l  is  ('hiin>;i.'<l  to  fliyje. 

■'>.  Nanu*  S4i]ni'  of  the  licnclits  itri^in^  fioni  taking  iilenty  of 
lu>altliful  rxerri!.e.     Mention  h  few  kinils  of  >ueh  rxer<-ise. 

I.  Wliut  are  ivndoni«'.'  Why  wiuiM  elastic  ten«lon*.  be  nn- 
lltled  to  transmit  the  motions  of  miiNcles'.' 

.'•.  To  what  I'Xient  have  you  stuilied  this  >nl)je(t'.'  Name 
the  authors  you  have  ».tu<iie»l  in  phvsiolou'y. 

•I.  Wlial  are  the  funetions  of  <'a|»illaries?' 

7.  Wliat  are  llie  principal  nitro^enou>  io«m1s?  The  princi- 
j>al  •'arl»ona<'eou».".* 

s.  Hiiw  do  clothing  and  >heltcr  economize  ioimI  .' 

\t.  Tell  how  the  hoilv  is  eoinpoMMi  of  or^ran^.  the  organs 
nuide  up  of  liv».ueN,  and  lisxncN  of  cells. 

1.  The  left  ventricle  forces  the  blood  tlirough 
the  aorta  and  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  Ixnly 
except  the  lungs.  The  limit  of  the  arterial  system 
is  the  capillary  system  within  which  tlie  return 
current  through  the  veins  commences.  The  veins 
conduct  the  circulation  to  the  right  auricle,  from 
which  the  blood  passes?  to  the  right  ventricle, 
thence  by  tlie  pulmonary  arteries  to  tlie  lungs 
where  it  undergoes  oxygenation,  and  returns  by 


the  pulmonary  vein  to  the  left  auricle,  and  then 
to  the  left  ventricle. 

2.  Digestion  includes  the  prooeaaes  by  which 
food  is  prepared  for  assimilation  and  natrition. 

Tlie  process  commences  with  maatication,  during 
which  the  saliva  acts  upon  the  atarchea  and 
changes  them  to  sugar.  Passing  then  to  the 
stomach,  by  the  three  atepe  in  deglutition,  the 
churning  process  commences  while  the  gaatric 
juice  is  secreted  and  mixed  with  the  food  con- 
verting much  of  it  into  peptones.  After  from  one 
to  two  hours  the  mass  is  quite  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  portions  of  it  pass  as  chyme  through  the 
pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  receives  the 
pancreaticljuice  and  the  bile,  and  ia  called  chyle. 

3.  The  muscles  are  kept  in  a  healthy  condition ; 
a  muscle  which  is  not  exerciaed  properly  degen- 
erates and  is  absorbed.  The  blood  circulates  more 
freely.  The  wastes  of  the  body  are  more  rapidly 
and  efficiently  removed.  Walking,  rowing,  run- 
ning, cycling,  lawn  tennis,  baseball,  etc. 

4.  Tendons  are  cords  of  white  fibrous  connective 
tissue  which  serve  to  attach  the  musclea  to  the 
bony  or  cartilaginous  skeleton.  Muaclea  poasees 
the  power  of  contraction.  When  contracting  they 
pull  upon  the  tendons,  and  aa  the  tendona  are  com- 
posed of  inelantic  tissue  the  movement  ia  trans- 
mitted to  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached. 
If  the  tendons  were  composed  of  elastic  tiaaue  they 
would  simply  stretch  when  the  muaclea  contracted 
and,  as  a  result,  there  would  be  no  movement  of 
the  skeleton. 

6.  The  capillaries  are  the  blood  vessela  connect- 
ing the  veins  and  arteries.  Their  walla  are  ven* 
thin  and  it  is  while  flowing  through  these  delicate 
tubes  that  the  Mood  does  its  nutritive  work. 

7.  Nitrogenous  foods:  wheat,  corn,  rice,  peas* 
beans,  etc. 

Carbonaceous  foods:  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter, 
etc. 

8.  Clothing  and  shelter  protect  and  warm  the 
body,  keeping  it  in  a  healthful  condition;  conse- 
quently the  waste  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be 
otherwi.se,  while  less  of  the  food  is  conaumed  to 
keep  up  the  normal  temperature. 

9.  Examined  merely  from  the  outside  our  bodies 
present  a  considerable  complexity  of  atructure. 
Dissection  reveals  the  tact  that  the  body  ia  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  parts  or  organs,  each  organ 
having  its  own  function.  Each  organ  is  built  up 
of  matt>rials  known  as  the  tiaauea.  The  aame  ma- 
terial often  enters  into  the  composition  of  numy 
different  organs.  Kxamination  with  the  micro- 
scope shows  that  the  tissues  are  built  up  from 
smaller  units  known  as  cells.  The  cell  ia  the  pri- 
mary unit,  and  it  is  by  by  ita  reproduction  that 
the  tissues  and  organs  are  formed. 
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SOME  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

1.  Nftlural  I'lan  of  Development, 
a)  Baswl  iin  Physical  Geography  and  U'gii 

known  surroundings; 
h)  IxB'ling  to  Commercial  and  Industrial  treatment 
countrit-H  and  cilies.  I 

2.  rnifitrm  scale  of  corresjmnding  mapd,  permltling  tbs, 
direct  conijiarison  of  areas.  Thia  has  never  before  tmo 
done  in  lui  elementary  geography. 

A.  Frequent  exercises  leading  to  the  correlation  and  oon- 
jiarisun  of  the  parts  of  the  subject  already  studied- 

4.  Topical  outlines  for  language  work.  This  ia  not  in 
any  other  geography. 

5.  Use  of  Buch  illustrations  only  a»  seire  to  aid  the  text, 
and  the  exclusion  of  such  ns  eer\'e  merely  to  fill  spaoe^ 

(J,  Explanation  of  each  necessary  term  where  it  Sat 
occurs,  and  omiasion  of  formal  definitions  at  tho  bo* 
ginning  of  the  book. 

7.  Strict  accordance,  in  method,  with  the  rfcoinnienda* 
tions  of  th<j  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
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Invention  vs.  Imitation  in  CniiiDREN.* 

J.  MARK   BALDWIN, 
Professor  Kxperimentul  Psychology,  Princeton  University. 


THE  recent  literature  of  the  social  life  in 
which  the  imitative  functions  have 
had  so  much  emphasis,  has  tended  in  the 
minds  of  some  to  obscure  the  great  fact  of 
invention,  while  that  tendency,  in  turn,  has 
prevented  others  from  giving  the  facts  of 
imitation  due  weight.  In  the  pages  in  my 
owm  development  of  the  imitative  func- 
tionSjt  I  have  tried  to  keep  to  the  natural 
history  standpoint  as  far  as  possible,  trac- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  clearly  imitative, 
and  giving  genetic  views  of  the  rise  of  such 
functions,  without  raising  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other  as  to  the  mind's  initiation 
or  invention  of  what  is  new\  This  question 
can  not  be  put  off  permanently,  however, 
and  I  now  propose  to  take  it  up  for  direct 
discussion.  How  can  the  mind  invent  any- 
thing new?  Or,  put  conversely:  how  far  is 
what  we  call  invention  really  the  creation  of 
anything  new? 

This  question  may  be  approached,  I  think, 
most  profital)ly,  from  the  side  of  the  child's 
early  development.  And  this  approach  to 
it  has  the  merit  of  giving  us  results  in  direct 
relation  to  those  already  reached  in  the  dis- 
cussions  of  the  imitative  functions  from  the 
same  point  of  view\  If  the  child  is  inven- 
tive at  all,  he  must  show  it  in  connection 
with  the  attainments  which  he  makes  every- 
where; even  in  those  attainments  which  we 
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find  reason  to  call  imitative.  We  can  not 
divide  the  child  into  two  partial  selves,  two 
realities,  coming  up  to  the  facts  of  life  wuth 
diiferent  capabilities,  one  fitted  only  to  imi- 
tate, and  the  other  fitted  to  invent.  Of 
course  it  is  the  same  child  whatever  he  does; 
and  if  he  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  inven- 
tion at  all,  this  power  must  show  itself  in  all 
that  he  does — even  in  his  imitations. 

This  general  claim  may  be  enforced  by 
the  examination  of  the  child's  very  imita- 
tion. Such  a  direct  appeal  to  fact  will  be 
worth  any  amount  of  abstract  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  imitation  and  invention  in  the 
mental  life  generally;  in  which — as  is  so 
often  the  case — the  two  types  of  function 
are  considered  by  definition  at  the  start  as 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  the  letters 
^'  vs"  put  between  them  would  suggest.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  an  act  is  either  imi- 
tative or  inventive,  and  in  performing  it  the 
child  is  either  a  creator  or  a  slave.  The 
j)hrases  "divine  creation'*  and  '^slavish  imi- 
tation'^  are  common  enough. 

Yet  before  we  go  to  the  child,  our  enquiry 
may  be  abbreviated,  by  a  little  more  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "invention,"  as  the  present 
state  of  psychological  doctrine  enables  us  to 
set  its  limitations.  There  is  no  question  in 
psychological  circles  to-day  regarding  any 
such  thing  as  used  to  be  considered  absolute 
mental  creation.  The  newer  doctrines  of 
"mental  content"  on  the  one  hand,  which 
holds  that  no  elements  of  representation  can 
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get  into  consciousness  except  as  they  were 
present  first  in  presentation,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  the  activities 
of  consciousness  are  always  conditioned  on 
the  content  of  presentation  and  representa- 
tion in  consciousness  at  the  time — these 
positions  make  it  impossible  to  hold  that  the 
agent  or  the  mind  can  make  anything  for 
itself  *'  out  of  whole  cloth  "  so  to  speak.  The 
former  of  these  views,  held  now  bv  every- 
body,  leads  us  to  look  in  all  cases  of  imagi- 
nation— even  in  all  cases  of  invention — tor 
elements  of  material  themselves  more  or  less 
familiar  to  the  thought  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  invention  before  he  makes  it. 
The  phrase  'imagination  is  constructive, 
not  creative"  has  crept  into  all  the  text- 
books, even  into  those  whose  authors  find 
some  other  grounds  for  holding  that  absolute 
initiations  come  from  consciousness  itself. 
We  have  the  right,  therefore,  to  draw  our 
lines  somewhere  inside  of  this  view  of  cur- 
rent psychology. 

The  other  doctrine  referred  to  is  about 
equally  established,  although  not  so  gener- 
ally known  in  popular  statement  as  the 
former.  Psychologists  look  upon  the  activ- 
ities felt  in  consciousness  as  being  in  some 
wav  involved  with  the  mechanism  of  move- 
ment — either  the  movements  of  the  muscu- 
lar system  or  the  movements  of  the  atten- 
tion;  and  then  they  find  these  movements 
to  be  in  some  way  expressions  of  the  content 
in  consciousness. 

If  this  be  true,  there  are  onlv  two  ways 
that  we  could  hold  to  a  doctrine  of  creative 
action   on   the  part  of  consciousness.     We 
might  say  that  consciousness  made  new  pro- 
ducts for  itself  quite  outside  of  its  experi- 
ence, but  by  the  activity  which  its  experi- 
ence itself  gives  rise  to;  but  that  contradicts 
the  fact  of  experience  whi(*h  is  formulated 
in  the  principlejust  spoken  of — imagination 
is  *'  constructive  but  not  creative.- '  The  other 
view^ — and  the  only  one  left  open  to  us — is 
that  these  activities  in  some  way  give  a  new  I 
shape,   form,  synthesis,  sifting  to  the  very 
content  from  which  they  arise.     This  latter 


view  then,  if  it  be  true,  as  was  said,  that 
both  the  content  and  the  activity  are  condi- 
tioned upon  the  growth  of  experience,  ought 
to  get  some  intelligent  supj>ort  from  the  care- 
ful examination  of  the  growth  of  the  child's 
exi)erience,  at  the  very  time  when  he  seems 
to  be  most  clearly  illustrating  both  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  psychology  upon  his 
originality.  I  say  he  is  in  childhood  most 
clearly  subject  to  these  limitations,  because 
then  he  is  mainly  a  learner.  He  does  not 
turn  out  many  startling  inventions  then — 
at  least,  they  are  not  startling  to  others,  liow- 
ever  they  may  seem  so  to  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  can  usually  see  whence  he  has 
derived  most  of  the  material  of  his  thought, 
and  by  what  kinds  of  reaction  upon  his  ma- 
terial he  has  come  to  get  it  into  the  form 
which  his  little  inventions  present. 

The  task,  therefore,  to  which  we  bring  our- 
selves is  a  very  plain  and  simple  one:  to  detect 
in  the  inventions  of  the  child,  in  the  games, 
sand-i)iles,  toy-houses,  statements,  beliefs, 
etc. — anv  contributions  he  himself  makes  to 
the  examples,  situations,  events,  shape  of 
tool,  or  what  not,  which  stand  ready  at 
his  hand  and  which  he  comes  to  perceive, 
think  about,  or  act  upon.  In  short,  what 
does  he  as  an  individual  contribute  to  the 
complexion  of  his  thought? 

There  are  two  general  principles  involved, 
to  my  mind,  in  all  child's  originalities. 
These  two  principles  have  grown  up  in  my 
own  mind  (if  I  may  speak  so  personally)  as 
necessary  interpretations  of  the  innumerable 
observations  which  I  have  made  of  children 
in  the  last  few  years.  I  shall  venture  to 
state  one  of  these  principles  at  a  time  in  the 
form  of  a  somewhat  dogmatic  sounding 
opinion,  and  then  go  on  to  cite  some  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  is  based  and  give 
some  illustrations. 

1.  The  child's  originalities  are  in  great 
part  the  new  ways  which  it  finds  Us  knowledges 
falling  together  in  can^quence  of  its  attempts  to 
act  to  advantage  on  what  it  already  knows;  or 
made  more  brief,  its  originalities  arise  through 
its  action,  struggle,  trial  of  things  for  tiedf. 
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2.  The  chilcVs  originulUle^'^,  further,  are  in 
great  mea^tre  the  comhinatlons  of  its  knowledges 
which  it  feels  justified  in  exj)ecting  to  hold  for 
others  to  act  on  also. 

These  two  statements  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  as  two  distinct  principles  operative 
Apart  or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  nor  are 
they  the  expression  of  a  chronological  order 
in  the  child's  development;  they  rather  pre- 
sent phases  in  the  one  fact  of  invention,  and 
for  convenience  of  reference  we  may  call 
them  respectively  the  "personal  or  imitative 
phase"  and  the  "social  phase." 

There  is  a  further  statement,  also,  which  I 
may  make  of  both  of  them  before  going  on 
to  consider  them  separately — a  statement 
which  it  is  w^ell  to  make  in  advance  of  its 
clearer  formulation  from  the  evidence — 
since  it  brings  the  topic  well  into  connection 
with  the  earlier  distinctions  of  the  child's 
development.  This  statement  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  child's  invention  are  in  these 
two  phases  reflections  of  the  two-fold  aspects 
of  his  own  personal  growth.  The  child  grows 
by  the  absorption  of  material  from  the  per- 
sons about  him,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then,  in  the  second  instance,  attempting  to 
legislate  his  own  growth — the  facts  which 
he  has  found  out  about  himself  as  a  personal 
being — back  into  the  persons  around  him 
again.* 

Now  the  first  phase  of  this  inventive  activ- 
ity is  shown  in  connection  with  the  first  of 
these  personal  movements;  he  is  original  in 
the  way  he  le'arns,  or  takes  in  personal  ele- 
ments from  his  associates.  And  the  second 
phase  of  his  originality  is  a  function  of  the 
■other  process  of  his  personal  life.  He  is 
original  in  the  way  he  treats  others,  the  way 
he  comports  himself  in  hi^  intercourse  with 
them.  And  the  latter  is  a  sort  of  test  3r 
proof  of  the  former  as  to  its  value  to  the 
child  himself. 

I. — We  may  now  take  up  for  fuller  treat- 
ment the  "personal"  or  "imitative"  phase 
of  the  child's  inventions. 

We  may  make  use  at  the  outset  of  the 

^Mental  Devdopment,  Chap.  XI ,  M- 


great  fact  that  all  the  child's  processes  of  ab- 
sorption from  his  personal  associates  work 
through  his  tendency  to  imitate.     The  in- 
I  teresting   character   which    draws    him    to 
this  element  or  that  in  the  man,  woman  or 
child  from  whom  he  learns,  is  itself  due  to 
imitation;  for  his  interests  are  really  only 
the  intellectual  reflections  of  his  habits,  and 
his  habits  are  the  motor  phenomena  which 
have  resulted  from  his  earlier  activities  of 
the  same  imitative  type.     But  quite  apart 
from  the  mode  of  acquisitions — we  are  con- 
strained by  the  facts  to  say  that  the  method 
of  his  personal  progress  is  imitation.     For  if 
we  say  that  he  cannot  do  anything  without 
some    approximate    ability    to   apprehend 
what  he  is  to  do  (that  is  without  some  con- 
tent of  revival  of  something  already  appre- 
hended on  an  earlier  occasion) ;  and  if  we 
go  on  to  enforce   the   other    psychological 
truth  put  in  evidence  just  above  (that  no 
action  can  take  place  which  is  not  in  greater 
or  less  degree  the   proper   outcome  of  the 
motor  energies  of  the  revived  content);  ad- 
mitting these  two  points,  then   the  action 
which  the  child  performs  in  any  case  must 
have  an  imitative  character  just  so  far  as  the 
habit  w^hich  it  tends  to  stimulate  is  true  to 
the  actions  outside   him   which   the  child 
observes.     For  example,  say  a  child  sees  me 
finger  a   ring.      He   has  certain    habits   of 
action.     The  content  of  his  ccTisciousness — 
my  fingers — tends  to  start  the  one  of  his 
habits  of  action  which  is  attached  to  other 
contents  most  nearlv  like  this  one — i.  e.,  his 
own   fingers.      But    this    movement     thus 
brought  about  of  his  fingers  is  imitative; 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  imitative,  that  is,  that 
it  is  the  motor  expression  of  a  presentation 
like  the  one  set  before  him — his  fingers  sub- 
stituted for  mine — this  is  the  reason  that  he 
learns  the  movement.     It  is  only  bv  such 
movements  that  he  can  learn  anything.     It 
he  acts  strictly  on  the  revived  elements  of 
content   which  come  up  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness from  within,  then  he  is  acting 
strictlv   as  he  has  acted  before,   and   that 
teaches  him  nothing.     On  the  other  hand. 
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he  can  not  act  on  things  absolutely  new  out- 
side him,  for  thev  come  into  his  conscious- 
ness  with  no  tendency  to  stir  up  any  par- 
ticular kinds  of  action.  So  he  can  not  act 
suitably  upon  them  at  all.  Hence  it  is 
only  those  new  presentations  which  are  as- 
similable  to  old  ones  that  can  get  the  benefit  of 
the  habits  already  attached  to  the  old  ones 
and  so  lead  to  actions  more  or  less  suited  to 
the  new.  But  this  is  to  imitate  the  new 
presentation.  The  actions  attached  to  the 
old  are  utility  habits  adapted  to  confirm, 
support,  reproduce  the  old,  and  so  through 
the  resemblance  between  new  and  old,  to 
reproduce  also  the  new. 

But  the  reader  asks  at  once:  does  the  child 
learn  anything  by  such  imitations?  Is  he 
not  simply  acting  out  his  habits,  just  the 
same  whether  it  be  the  thought  of  his  own 
fingers,  directly,  or  only  the  thought  of  them 
indirectly  as  suggested  by  the  sight  of  some 
one  else's  fingers  which  brings  out  the  move- 
ment? 

To  this  question  we  may  answer,  yes,  at 
once.  The  child  does  not  learn  anything 
simply  by  the  movement,  since  it  is  a  move- 
ment which  he  has  made  before.  But  let 
us  put  the  question  more  broadly  and  ask 
whether  he  learns  anything  by  the  situation 
as  a  whole:  that  requires  a  very  different 
answer. 

Before  we  go  on,  however,  it  may  be  well 
to  see  just  where  we  are.  We  have  been 
giving,  as  may  have  been  evident,  the  basis 
of  what  is  usually  called  the  "instinct  of 
imitation.''  The  instinct  to  imitate  operates 
by  the  use  of  tlie  movements  required  to  do 
the  thing  imitated.  But  unless  the  child 
has  a  sense  of  what  movements  will  do  it, 
he  cannot  produce  them.  This  sense  of  the 
proper  movement  can  only  come  from  the 
earlier  performance  of  those  movements  in 
connection  with  some  other  mental  content. 
And  the  movements  associated  with  another 
mental  content  can  be  available  for  this  con- 
tent only  if  this  new  content  can  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one  in  the  motor  scheme.  Put- 
ting now  the  reader's  question,  we  may  ask: 


how  can  the  imitative  situation,  the  imita- 
tive instinct,  operate  to  instruct  the  child? 

We  must,  at  once,  see  that  the  child's  own 
movements,  his  imitative  actions,  bring  new 
elements  into  his  mental  situation.  Just 
after  he  acts  he  has  three  things  in  his  mind 
— let  us  say  in  the  case  of  the  imitation  of 
the  movements  of  the  fingers.  First,  he 
sees  the  movements  of  the  other  person: 
then  he  has  the  memory  of  his  own  finger 
movements  (probably  indeed  both  of  his 
fingers  as  they  look  and  of  the  felt  movements 
of  them) :  then,  finally,  the  sight  of  his  own 
finger  movements.  Now  we  have  two  cases 
of  what  may  happen,  and  which  it  is  to  be 
will  depend  largely  on  the  age  of  the  child  . 
He  may  learn  something,  or  he  may  not.  If 
he  have  alreadv  attained  what  is  called 
"  persistent  imitation  "  —  the  try-try-again 
tendency — or  the  more  developed  exercise 
of  volition  which  comes  up  in  the  exercise 
of  persistent  imitation,*  then  he  will  learn. 
Indeed,  then  he  cannot  help  learning. 

For  he  will  see  the  inadequacy  of  his  at- 
tempt in  the  first  instance  and  then  rally 
his  forces  to  do  better.  This  means  that  he 
will  act  again,  but  not  as  before,  simply 
upon  the  old  sense  of  his  earlier  finger 
movements,  but  upon  the  whole  three-fold 
complex  c'ontent  which  is  now  surging  in 
his  consciousness  for  expression.  And  added 
to  it  all,  there  will  be  a  number  of  ex- 
traneous elements  resulting  from  his  action : 
strains  due  to  his  attention,  twitchings  from 
his  other  limbs,  rushings  of  blood  to  the 
head,  pleasant  emotional  excitement,  pres- 
ently fatigue  in  the  muscles  used,  etc.,  etc. 
Now  let  him  act  a  second  time.  There  is 
then  a  new  complexity  of  content,  more 
varied,  and  as  strange  as  the  former.  Let 
him  go  on  trying  till  he  hits  it — succeeds  in 
doing  my  finger  movements  after  me — and 
then  ask  whether  this  movement  is  all  that 
the  child  has  learned.  Apart  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  finger  combination  which  is 
his '  immediate  object,  he  has  learned  a 
variety  of  things.    Only  the  principal  fea- 
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tures  of  his  learning  may  be  mentioned  here, 
the  essentials  of  the  fact  of  learning  itself, 
apart  from  the  details  of  this  particular 
finger-exercise. 

He  learns  we  may  say,  first,  a  great  num- 
ber of  muscular  combinations  which  are  not 
those  which  he  is  after.  Each  of  the  single 
efforts  which  he  makes  is  in  some  respects  a 
novelty  to  hira^  and  each  has  its  interesting 
features.  Indeed,  if  we  watch  him,  and 
especially  if  we  withdraw  the  ^^copy"  which 
our  finger  combination  sets  before  him,  we 
may  find  him  becoming  so  absorbed  in  the 
single  efforts  which  be  makes,  the  partial 
successes  which  crown  his  efforts,  that  he 
forgets  to  go  on  trying.  He  begins  to  re- 
produce his  own  combinations  again  and 
again,  and  so  to  learn  them.  So  in  all  his 
efforts,  no  matter  how  far  removed  they 
may  be  from  the  "copy"  he  sets  out  to  im- 
itate, in  each  of  them  is  a  possible  combina- 
tion of  fruitful  pursuit. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  very  marked 
^nd  valuable  aspect  of  his  learning  through 
these  imitative  exercises.  He  learns  the 
method  of  all  learning.  He  begins  to  see 
that  it  ie  he  who  varies  the  "copy"  by  try- 
ing to  reproduce  it;  that  he  turns  out  inter- 
esting combinations  which  are  his  own  pe- 
culiar property.  He  stops  in  wonder  before 
hi.s  own  doings  and  runs  again  to  his  elders 
or  to  his  companions  saying,  "see  what  I 
can  do."  He  thus  grows  to  recognize  him- 
self as  more  than  a  mere  imitator.  He  be- 
<rins  to  see  that  it  is  just  by  this  method  of 
<*xercising  themselves  that  the  other  persons 
from  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  learn  get 
their  facility  in  giving  him  new  things  to 
learn :  and  so  he  gradually  begins  to  see  that 
after  all  he  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
thom  for  the  setting  of  new  lessons — he  be- 
<rins  to  be  in  a  measure  selfregulative  in  the 
tasks  of  his  daily  undertaking. 

Those  are  the  two  great  aspects  of  his 
learning — each  more  important  than  the 
mere  acquisition  of  the  one  action  which  he 
sets  out  to  do.  In  regard  to  that  latter  he 
is  imitative,  he  is  constrained  by  tke  "copy," 


he  is  in  a  sense  a  slave  so  far  as  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  look  at  him  as  in  any  wise  merely 
learning  that  one  thing.  The  weak-minded 
are  in  this  sense  merely  imitators;  they  learn 
only  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  learn  it  by  the 
direct  compelling  force  of  the  "copy"  set  up 
before  them  and  driven  into  them.  To  them 
alone  is  it  a  sign  of  slavery  to  imitate.  And 
to  them  it  is  so  merely  because  they  have  no 
capacity  to  be  anything  but  slaves.  Re- 
move the  bonds  of  their  limitation — the  im- 
itative tendency — and  far  from  becoming 
free,  they  would  perish.  But  the  normal 
child,  the  child  of  restless  attention,  absorb- 
ing interests,  the  dawning  sense  of  an  agency 
of  his  own  which  is  destined  to  set  law  in 
its  turn  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  itself,  he 
is  never  a  slave  even  in  his  most  strenuous 
imitations. 

We  may  say  that  each  of  the  situa- 
tions which  arises  from  his  effort  to  repro- 
duce the  "copy"  is  an  invention  of  the 
child's.  It  is  so  because  he  works  it — no 
one  else  in  the  world  knows  it  nor  can  re- 
produce it.  He  aims,  it  is  true,  not  at  do- 
ing any  thing  new;  he  aims  at  the  thing  the 
copy  sets  for  him  to  imitate.  But  what  he 
does  differs  both  from  this  and  from  anything 
he  has  ever  done  before.  It  is  a  new  syn- 
thesis of  old  material;  in  this  case  his  old 
pictures  of  finger  movements,  with  the  new 
picture  presented  to  his  eye,  and  his  old 
strains  of  muscle,  shortness  of  breath,  rush- 
ing of  blood,  setting  of  the  glottis,  bending 
of  joints,  etc.  But  the  outcome, — he  ha,s  a 
new  thing  to  contemplate,  and  he  is  a  new 
person  to  contemplate  it.  The  whole  plane 
of  his  being  and  contemplation  is  now  higher. 

We  have  already  seen  how  it  is  that  his 
sense  of  himself  grows  from  these  accretions 
of  the  elements  of  personality  taken  in  by  im- 
itation. It  is  thus  that  what  is  "  projective" 
in  the  personal  life  of  father,  mother,  etc., 
gets  incorporated  in  his  thought  of  his  own 
subjective  self.  This  new  self,  at  each  new 
plane  is  really  i^n  '-- -^n+^r.  The  child  not 
only  bee*  >res  the 
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whatever  aspect  of  his  personal  growth  we 
may  pick  out  to  contemplate — he  does  more. 
He  makes  it,  he  gets  it  for  himself  by  his 
own  action,  he  achieves,  invents  it.     And 
the  same  is  true  of  all  his  knowledge.     He 
never  simply  takes  the  knowledge  of  some 
one  else.     This  it  would  Ik?  impossible  for 
him  to  do.     Even  the  weakminded  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  must  have  enough  self-con- 
trol to  imitate,  and  enough  assimilation  to 
hold  together  in  a  new  form  the  elements 
which  surge  into  his  consciousness  through 
and  with  his  imitative  acts.      The  active, 
healthy  child  brings  a  new  self  up  to  a  new 
object  every  time  he  acts  in  a  way  not  en- 
tirely dictated  by  hftbit.      And  the  result, 
the  second  result  which  then  again  follows 
his  new  act,  is  another  invention  for  him  to 
take  delight  in.     The  growth  of  self  is  the 
growth  of  his  demand  that  his  results  shall 
show  more  and  more  independence  of  the 
external.       The    growing  complexity  and 
utilitv  of  the  invention  he  turns  out  is  a 
new  premium  put  in  his  thought  upon  the 
need  of  considering  himself  more  than  an 
imitator.     So   he   gets  constantly  to  view 
himself  more  and  more  as  a  free  man  who 
bends  nature  and  his  fellow-man  to  his  will, 
and  to  view  what  he  does  as  contributions 
to  the  arrangements  and  utilities  of  things. 
To  see  practically  how  this  works,  take 
this  instance  from   mv  child's  use  of  her 
building  blocks.     She  sits  on  the  floor  and 
I  ask  her  to  make  a  church  like  the  one  she 
sees  sketclied  in  her  book.     She  begins,  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  church— a  long  line 
of  blocks  laid  straight,  with    another  line 
crossing  the  first  line  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length.     Then  suddenly  her  face  lights  up  ' 
and  she  takes  more  blocks  quickly  and  lays 
a  third  line  parallel  with   the  second  and 
crossing  the  long  line  at  one  third  of  its 
length.      ^'What  are  you  doing  that  for," 
I  ask,  "  I  never  taught  you  to  make  a  church 
with  two  cross  lines."     *^0h,  no!  I  am  mak- 
ing an  animal''  says  she  "with  a  head  and  i 
a   tail   and   four  legs."      She   had,  to   my 
knowledge,  never  made  an  animal  like  this 


before.  And  she  certainly  did  not  set  out 
to  make  an  animal.  It  had  come  to  her  in 
her  progress  with  the  church  that  the  ar- 
rangement might  be  altered  so  as  to  stand 
for  an  animal.  That  is,  her  mental  picture 
of  the  church  had  come — in  her  action  upon 
it,  in  laying  the  cross-line  of  blocks,  esjjeci- 
allv — to  assimilate  with  her  old  skeleton 
outline  of  an  animal ;  and  forthwith,  by  the 
addition  of  another  line  like  the  former,  the 
church  turned  into  an  animal. 

Now,  this  is  an  invention  in  the  strictest 
sense.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  child.  Who 
ever  before  made  an  animal  out  of  a  church  ? 
What  external  influence  suggested  to  the 
child  the  similarity  between  the  essential 
lines  of  the  two  objects?  What  former 
single  mental  picture  of  her  own  adequately 
explains  this  sudden  outcome?  If  none  of 
these,  then  all  of  her  resources  short  of  in- 
vention are  exhausted,  and  we  must  say  that 
she  is  really  an  inventor  as  much  as  any 
historical  personage  is  who  has  enriched  the 
world  by  his  thought. 

But  now  the  child  does  something  further; 
she  calls  on  everybody  in  the  room  to  come 
and  see  the  animal  which  she  has  made. 
She,  no  less  than  the  first  maker  of  >vhom 
we  are  told,  "  looks  upon  the  thing  that  she 
has  made  and  lo!  it  is  very  good."  And 
then  she  amuses  herself  by  making  the  ani- 
mal again  and  again,  saying;  "It  is  not  a 
church,  for  a  church  doesn't  have  those  two 
ends"  (the  third  line  across).  "  And  I  made 
it."  So — and  this  is  her  second  invention — 
she  has  changed  her  thought  of  herself.  To 
herself  she  is  a  new  person  who  can  make 
animals  out  of  churches.  She  is  in  a  new- 
sense — or  at  least  from  a  new  point  of  view 
— an  agent;  her  growing  sense  of  her  own 
original  power  over  things,  her  freedom  to 
depart  from  the  thraldom  to  imitation,  re- 
ceives a  great  impulse.  The  next  time  she 
comes  to  play  with  the  blocks  the  splendid 
invention  of  this  occasion  is  full  in  her  mind ; 
and  the  blocks,  together  with  the  suggestions 
which  I  make  for  their  use,  are  to  her  things 
for  her  domineering  ego  to  trifle  with  and 
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despise  as  never  before.  She  has,  therefore, 
come  to  a  new  thought  of  herself  and  this  is 
also  a  discovery,  an  invention. 

So,  numerous  instances  might  be  sighted 
from  the  lives  of  the  children,  all  more  or 
less  complex  than  this  one,  but  all  the  same 
in  the  essential  elements  of  the  situation. 
The  great  fact  to  be  remarked  is  that  which 
was  formulated  at  the  beginning:  that  the 
result  is  the  outcome  of  the  child's  action, 
of  her  personal  struggle,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  that  the  nature  of  her  struggle  is 
seen  to  be  that  of  the  strenuous  exercise  of 
the  habitual  and  suggestive  activities  which 
she  has  already  acquired.  The  originalities 
are  not  bolts  from  the  blue,  nor  earthquakes 
from  below,  they  are  simply  the  child's  own 
interpretation,  through  his  own  action,  of 
the  situation  which  spreads  its  elements 
about    him  in  the  matter-of-fact    methods 


of  his  daily  life.  By  exercising  his  habits 
in  the  new  and  original  ways  which  strenu- 
ous iiliitation  allows,  he  finds  out  more  about 
himself  and  the  world,  and  it  is  we  who  find 
ourselves  enquiring  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  processes  going  on 
in  his  consciousness,  how  such  a  beautiful, 
true,  useful,  thing  could  have  come  to  be  his 
discovery. 

So  much  may  be  said  of  the  facts  of  the 
child's  originalities  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  origin :  the  facts  merely  have  occu- 
pied us.  It  remains  now  to  consider  the 
second  aspect  of  the  case  pointed  out  above 
under  the  phrase  '* social"  or  "cooperative" 
invention.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
aspect  now  put  in  evidence  in  some  detail 
was  described  as  "personal"  or  "imitative" 
invention. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Religious  Teaching  in  the  ScHOoiiS. 


T.    I).    A.    COCKERELL. 


IT  is  well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man's  re- 
ligion is  the  chief  fact  with  regard  to  him.  A 
man's,  or  a  nation  of  men's.  By  religion  I  do  not 
mean  here  the  church-creed  which  he  professes, 
the  articles  of  faith  which  he  will  sign  and,  in 
words  or  otherwise,  assert;  not  this  wholly,  in 
many  cases  not  this  at  all.  We  see  men  of  all  kinds 
of  professed  creed  attain  to  almost  all  degrees  of 
worth  or  worth lessness  under  each  or  any  of  them. 
This  is  not  what  I  call  religion,  this  profession  and 
assertion ;  which  is  often  only  a  profession  and  as- 
sertion from  the  outworks  of  the  man,  from  the 
mere  argumentative  region  of  him,  if  even  so  deep 
as  that.  But  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  be- 
lieve (and  this  is  often  enough  mthout  asserting 
i^  even  to  himself,  much  less  to  others);  the  thing 
a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart,  and  know  for 
certain,  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mys- 
terious Universe,  and  his  duty  and  his  destiny 
there,  that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing  for 
him,  and  creatively  determines  all  the  rest. — Car- 
LYLE,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worshipf  Lect,  1, 

If  the  above  quotation  from  Carlyle  is 


even  approximately  an  expression  of  the 
truth  (as  indeed  I  believe  it  to  be),  it  must 
be  fairly  .apparent  that  in  our  non-religious 
education  we  are  building  edifices  which  lack 
the  only  stable  foundation  possible  for  them; 
or  to  be  more  explicit,  we  are  turning  out 
citizens  whose  conduct,  however  admirable 
for  the  time  being,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
continue  so  under  stress. 

To  a  statement  put  thus  plainly  and  bald- 
ly, exception  will  at  once  be  taken.  It  may 
be  denied,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  can  in 
any  case  provide  this  religious  foundation; 
also  that  our  neglect  in  any  way  implies  its 
absence.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  with 
probable  justice,  that  citisens  educated  in 
definitely  religi<)  e  wbijb 
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self,  will  readily  testify  that  my  respect  for 
the  Bible  was  not  increased,  but  very  sensi- 
bly decreased,  by  my  obligation  to  learn  and 
recite  portions  of  it  when  at  school. 

It  is  the  j)urpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
enquire  how^  far  these  objections  are  valid. 

Carlyle's  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  true 
religion  may  be  tersely  expressed  thus: 

A  vian^d  religion  comists  essentially  of  the 
axiomatic  beliefs  from  which  he  d€diu:es  his  lines 
of  ronduct. 

It  thus  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  his 
ordinary  reasoned  beliefs  as  the  axioms  to  the 
demonstrations  in  geometry.  Inasmuch  as 
nothing  could  be  deduced  without  axioms, 
it  is  self-evident  that  some  form  of  religious 
belief — in  the  broad  Carlylean  sense — is  es- 
sential to  ordinary  sanity.  But  experience 
of  humanity  shows  that  the  instability  of 
the  axioms  is  as  great  a  source  of  confusion 
as  the  inaccuracy  or  incompleteness  of  the 
deductions  therefrom.  That  is  to  say,  peo- 
ple are  not  so  sure  of  their  religion  as  to  be 
willing  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Their 
actions  are,  in  fact,  largely  compromises,  in- 
tended to  be,  so  far  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  two  or  more  opposite  and  mutually  ex- 
clusive sets  of  axioms.  Logically,  such  a 
position  cannot  be  defended;  it  is  as  though 
a  person,  arriving  at  cross-roads  and  not 
knowing  which  to  take,  cut  across  country 
in  a  direction  bisecting  the  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  roads. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  abilitv 
to  make  correct  deductions,  but  with  the 
formation  of  distinct  and  i)ermanent  funda- 
mental ideas.  I  suppose  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  an  individual  or  a  nation 
should  know  its  own  mind;  I  presume  that 
it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  real 
progress^of  humanity  has  been  mostly  ef- 
fected J)yj)ei-sons  of  fervent  faith,  though  in 
some  cases  justly  called  bigots. 

Admitting  this,  we  may  ask  ourselves  as 
teaclRTs:  Can  we  make  our  pupils  religious? 
<ind  if  so,  how? 

it  may  readily  be  aflirmed  that  a  person's 
religi^^us  ])eliefs  are,  at  least,  greatly  influ- 


enced by  his  surroundings.  Let  anj'^  one 
ask  himself  how  he  came  to  think  as  he 
does,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  attribute  his 
mental  attitude,  in  part,  to  persons  he  has 
met,  or  books  he  has  read.  Even  now,  after 
some  1900  years,  no  one  can  entirely  escape. 
I  think,  the  influence  of  the  life  of  Christ: 
nor  indeed,  of  that  of  many  other  persons 
ages  ago  departed  from  this  world. 

So  the  teacher  has  to  admit  that  in  anv 
case  he  will  be  nearly  sure  to  influence  the 
beliefs  of  his  pupils.  It  ceases  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  whether,  and  becomes  one  of  how. 

Now  in  three  different  ways,  it  seems  to 
me,  he  may  exert  a  distinctly  soul-deadening 
influence.  The  worst  is  by  insincere  pro- 
fession of  some  religious  doctrine.  A  dead 
religion  can  never  be  made  to  live  in  anoth- 
er's heart.  The  pupil,  so  far  from  forming 
clear  fundamental  ideas,  gets  the  thought 
that  all  such  ideas  are  essentially  false,  that 
the  very  heart  of  things  is  little  better  than 
humbug. 

The  next  worse  is  by  a  frank  materialism, 
a  denial  (inconsistent  though  it  be)  of  all 
things  unknown.  This  can  only  result  in 
cramping  the  young  soul,  as  the  Japanese 
cramp  and  dwarf  trees  by  growing  them  in 
small  pots. 

The  least  evil,  perhaps,  is  the  thoughtk^s 
but  honest  afllrmation  of  a  set  of  doctrines 
which  the  most  superficial  examination  will 
show  to  be  partly,  at  least,  inconsistent  or 
even  false.  These  may  take  root  for  the 
time  being,  and  grow  vigorously;  but  the 
intellect,  stimulated  by  the  tendencies  of 
the  times,  eventually  revolts,  tears  them  out 
wholly,  leaving  an  aching  and  hardly  satis- 
fied void. 

Sectarian  teaching  almost  always  consists 
of  various  combinations  of  the  first  and  third 
methods  outlined  above,  intermixed,  it  is 
true,  with  certain  amounts  of  the  true  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  non-religious  teach- 
ers cannot  expect,  on  the  average,  to  succeed 
much  better.  While  not  many  exemplify 
the  second  class  above,  the  non-avowal  of 
fundamental    ideas    has    nearly   the    same 
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effect,  besides  savoring  somewhat  of  dishon- 
esty. What  would  be  thought  of  a  scientific 
man,  who  resolutely  avoided  all  reference  to 
the  conception  of  evolution?  What  could 
be  the  value  of  his  teaching,  though  founded 
on  a  reserved  mental  acceptance  of  that 
idea?  We  thus  find  ourselves  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult position ;  one  which,  I  fear,  we  are  but 
ill- fitted  to  cope  with.  As  a  body,  our  own 
axiomatic  beliefs  are  all  too  feeble,  our  re- 
ligious convictions  too  weak.  We  feel  like 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  are  tempted 
to  let  the  whole  business  alone  lest  we  to- 
gether fall  into  the  ditch. 

Yet  we  may,  I  believe,  at  least  stimulate 
interest  among  the  pupils,  so  that  of  them- 
selves they  will  in  time  reach  clearer  degrees 
of  vision  than  ourselves.  The  great  thing  is 
to  set  the  mind  in  motion,  to  arouse  a  desire 
to  understand,  to  point  out  that  there  is  else 
than  that  we  see  before  us.  We  can,  I  think, 
afiord  to  be  very  diffident  about  the  deduc- 
tions to  be  drawn ;  we  can  best  avoid  all  sem- 
blance of  dogmatism,  but  our  enthusiasm 
should  flow  unbounded. 

For  a  first  lesson  to  young  pupils  I  would 
♦suggest  such  an  experiment  as  I  give  here: 
Take  a  candle  and  a  piece  of  paper.  Weigh 
the  paper,  then  light  the  candle  and  burn 
it.  Weigh  the  ashes.  They  weigh  so  much 
less.  What  is  lost?  and  where  has  it  gone? 
Formerly  men  did  not  know;  now  they 
know;  explain  the  matter. 

Take  now  a  small  animal,  say  an  insect. 
Let  it  jump  about  so  that  all  may  see  it  is 
alive.    Weigh  it.    Kill  it,  and  weigh  it  again. 


It  weighs  the  same.  But  the  children  will  at 
once  perceive  that  something  has  gone.  Life 
— where?  We  do  not  know  yet.  Thus  they 
are  introduced  to  the  first  great  mystery. 
The  subject  may  be  followed  up  in  various 
ways  such  as  will  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves. 

For  a  somewhat  more  advanced  class,  take 
a  compound  microscope  and  show  the  blood 
corpuscles.  Each  is  a  little  individual,  each 
eats  and  breathes,  each  lives  its  little  life  and 
dies.  They  are  our  corpuscles,  we  say,  we 
have  dominion  over  them.  May  not  we  have 
the  same  sort  of  relation  to  some  greater 
power?  So  we  lead  on  to  the  conception 
of  God,  which  once  grasped  by  the  pupils  in 
this  way  will  never  be  wholly  lost. 

Further  experiments,  or  parables  we  plight 
as  well  say,  will  be  readily  devised  by  the 
teacher. 

Then  we  must  not  fail  to  make  use  of  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating  literature.  There 
are  many  portions  of  the  Bible  which  may 
be  read  with  advantage;  and  the  life  of 
Christ,  followed  by  an  account  of  tjie  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
spire whatever  view  we  take  of  the  theolog- 
ical doctrines  connected  therewith.  The  life 
of  Buddha,  as  set  forth  in  The  Light  of  Asia, 
may  also  be  read,  with  the  omission  of  por- 
tions not  readily  followed  ])y  pupils.  Rus- 
kin*s  various  books  are  most  valuable  and 
entirely  religious  in  their  tone.  Many  other 
writings  will  readily  suggest  themselves, 
bearing  always  in  mind  what  it  is  that  is 
'  wanted  in  them. 

ME8ILLA  Park,  N.  M, 


CliOSER  SUPERVISIOX  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOIi. 


W.  B.  SINCLAIR. 


TjiE  problem  of  district  supervision  has  been 
receiving  much  attention  for  the  last  few  years 
because  of  the  evident  need  of  improvement  in 
that  direction. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  an 


argument  in  favor  of  close  supervision  of  the  rural 
school.    The  need  and  economy  of  it  are  too  ap- 
parent to  need  discussion.    Bat  a  plea  for  b^ 
supervision— giving  the  supervisor 
better  facilities,  better  qoaiifloitii 
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touching  a  refponaive  cord  in  the  experience  of 
evpry  district  teacb«r. 

Tlie  citiee  ol  thie  coiuitry  firet  worked  out  the 
problem  jurt  ne  the  Free  Cltiea  of  Europe  first 
■olved  the  great  que«tiouB  of  civilixations.  As 
ear)}'  as  IK3I,  tlie  city  ol  Biifialo  inaiiKuin(e<t  a 
^ygtc'm  ot  eupiervision  and  was  eoon  followed  by 
>'ew  Orleans,  Baltinjore  and  Brooklyn.  Super- 
vision in  cities  is  eo  closely  related  to  that  in  rural 
diatricto  that  any  arguinent  in  favor  of  the  former 
ie  applicable  to  the  latter  ateo.  They  are  baeed 
upon  the  eame  theory,  only  the  conditions  are  snch 
tbiit  both  the  need  and  the  ditliculty  in  the  rural 
districts  are  greater  than  in  the  city.  Thoughtful 
bunneas  men  as  well  as  school  men  very  wiaely 
concluded  that  if  mipen-isioii  was  economical  far 
the  city,  and  rendered  their  schools  much  more 
ofticient,  it  would  also  have  a  similar  effect  upon 
the  rural  schools.  A  hiitory  ol  the  inception  and 
growth  of  this  idea  is  interesting,  in  that  it  ahowi> 
the  growing  tendency  ol  even  non-school  men  to 
regard  teaching,  and  especially  supervising,  as  a 

The  supervision  of  country  schools  has  now  be- 
come BO  general  that  nearly  every  state  and  terri- 
tory has  adopted  some  form  of  it.  Seven  stales 
have  township  supervision;  three  have  a  district 
aystem  :  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  West  Vir- 
ginia these  two  Bv^tems  are  combined,  and  in 
thirty  states  and  territories  there  esists  some  (onm 
•  of  county  supen-ision.  This  great  diversity  shows 
that  all  TecogniKe  the  neeit  of  gome  system  and  are 
blindly  searching  for  it,  but  that  no  plan  preemi- 
nently better  than  alt  the  others  has  yt^t  been 
devised. 

Like  the  hero  in  the  romance,  the  county  super- 
intendent, or  some  one  similarly  empowered,  ie 
the  most  important  factor  in  rural  supervision. 
In  the  Indiana  system  the  diversity  and  multiplic- 
ity of  duties  devolving  upon  the  county  superin- 
tendent are  barriers  in  the  way  of  frequent  visits 
and  thorough  inspection.     His  functions  are  qiiad- 

ple.    As  a  county  officer  be  has  judicial,  legiela- 

«  and  executive  powers  concerning  much  local 
Ibw  and  regulations.  His  dutieaare  partly  clerical 
_  9  book-keeper,  report-maker,  and  statistician. 
In  the  giadingofmanuscriptsandgrantingof  licens- 
es his  work  is  pailly  clerical,  partly  prolessional 
and  partly  judicial.  His  supervision  of  theschoole 
through  visitation  and  teachers'  meetings  is  almost 
entirely  professional,  and  should  be  made  the 
chief  function.  As  it  is  he  can  only  devote  auch 
time  to  the  latter  as  he  can  spare  from  the  other 
impurative  duties.  The  amount  of  good  he  can 
accomplish,  ability  and  zeal  being  equal,  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  lime  at  his  disposal  and  the 
number  ot  schools  under  his  jurisdiction. 


Though  the  power  to  grant  license  and  lb*  •Mi 
ijf  school  visitation  be  vested  In  the  eatnc  imlitid- 
ual,  the  tonner  can  not  be  esercie«d  judiciou); 
wiihont  the  experience  and  observations  <A  ite 
latter.  In  counties  where  the  laree  numbM  ■■) 
schools  renders  it  impossible  to  visit  aU,  howcsn 
the  superintendent  do  more  than  gnesa  u  liw 
teacher's  success?  Vet,  that  item  counts  ae  marli 
as  a  scholarship  which  may  have  cost  the  appli- 
cant much  study,  time  and  money. 

Close  supervision  must  begin  with  the  carelni 
selectionoCaneligibletiet  of  applicants  from  which 
trustees cun  employ  competent,  faithfal  t*a<iitrt. 
This  list  of  eligiblea  should  contain  the  names'^ 
all  teachers  who  have  been  triad  and  found  capa- 
ble, and  should  be  reinforced  each  year  by  nra 
blood  coming  into  the  profession  either  as  ynalig 
energetic  beginners,  or  successful  teachers  from 
other  cotmtiea. 

The  possibility  of  the  general  succeas  or  failure  ol 
the  schools  of  a  county  depends  so  directly  upon 
the  character  of  the  teaching  force  that  quality 
must  be  made  to  count  for  more  than  quantity; 
hence,  a  system  of  pruning  must  be  constantly 
employed.  There  are  those  to  be  kept  out  ol  Ite 
profession  who  are  not  qualified  to  enter  ii. 
Others,  there  are,  who  must  be  eliminated  becuu^ 
ot  the  eiiHlence  ot  symptoms  of  premature  profes- 
sional death  and  decay.  The  efficiency  ot  the 
leaching  force  will  depend  upon  the  supply,  anil 
the  superintendent's  ability  to  discern  and  select 
the  most  competent  applicants  and  to  orgaiuK 
and  put  them  Ujion  the  highest  professional  basb. 
This  requires  a  student  of  human  nature,  with  the 
power  to  plan,  execute,  direct,  teach  and  organLae 
chaotic  elements.  He  must  understand  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  school  in  every  phase  and  the  fundji- 
mental  principles  underlying  it.  He  mast  have 
power  to  inspire  others,  not  that  lie  can  give  aciio- 
lastic  education  or  professional  traming,  but  he  can 
direct  the  beginner,  check  (he  adventurer  and 
stimulate  the  laggard. 

A  high  authority  has  said  that  inatmction  is  ut 
little  value,  and  perhaps  vicious,  unless  it  is  profe*- 
sional  and  scientific.  The  superintendent  can  not 
make  the  work  piofessional  nor  scientific  in  the 
true  sense  but  he  can  do  much  in  that  direction. 

lie  can  direct  the  exercises  of  the  county  and 
township  institute,  the  teachers'  meeting  and  the 
reading  circle  work  into  the  channel  most  helpful 
to  his  teachere.  One  of  the  moat  apparent  needs 
is  more  frequent  teachers'  meetings  with  the  eupet- 
intendent  or  some  competent  teacher  to  lead  and 
direct  the  exercises.  This  would  offer  opportuitity 
to  discnaa  and  work  out  many  questions  of  govern- 
ment and  method  arising  in  the  experience  of  the 
teach  err. 
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It  is  through  all  these  avenues  that  the  superin- 
tendent must  direct,  stimulate,  and  lead  to  higher 
endeavors  ftnd  better  results.  He  is  supposed  to 
discover  if  any  teacher  i^  getting  dangerously  near 
the  professional  dead-line,  and  either  to  work  the 
miracle  of  regeneration  in  his  case  or  make  an 
easy  way  for  his  escape  from  the  profession.  The 
teacher  who  has  passed  his  climax  is  no  longer 
the  most  Useful  in  the  school- room.  It  takes  life 
to  beget  life  ;  it  requires  growing  thought  to  stim- 
ulate thought  in  others.  Those  teachers  succeed 
best  who  are,  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy 
intellectual  growth.  It  is  an  important  duty  of 
the  supervisor  to  discern  the  professional  condi- 
tions of  his  teachers,  and  make  their  improvement 
as  general  as  possible  by  encouraging  them  to 
attend  good  schools  and  utilize  helpful  books  and 
journals  devoted  to  their  profession. 

The  visitation  of  schools,  though  most  direct,  is 
not  more  important  than  the  selection  of  the 
teacher.  It  furnishes,  however,  an  opportunity 
for  observations  which  can  be  discussed  with  the 
individual  leacher,  or  made  the  text  for  useful  sug- 
gestions at  the  institute. 

I  believe  of  all  the  phases  of  our  school  system 
that  of  supervision  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
improvement,  because  there  is  the  greatest  margin 
between  its  present  condition  and  the  limit  of 
its  possibilities.  It  was  the  last  function  added  to 
our  system,  and  some  still  consider  it  a  useless 
innovation. 

Visitation  is  purely  professional,  and  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money,  unless  the  supervisor  is  able 
to  see  through  the  school — see  its  unity  and  the 
secret  of  it,  or  its  discord  and  the  cause  of  it,  and 
able  to  suggest  a  possible  remedy  if  the  latter 
condition  exists.  He  should  be  able  to  determine 
whether  good  order  is  an  enforced  obedience  to 
arbitrary  rules  behind  which  is  an  iron  hand  or 


the  willing  compliance  of  pupils  to  recognized 
principles  of  right.  Visitation  gives  the  supervisor 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  teacher's  ability 
as  an  instructor ;  whether  thorough  or  superficial,, 
whether  principles  are  mastered  or  surface  skim- 
med. 

A  critical  study  of  the  teacher  and  her  methods 
will  not  always  solve  the  difficulties.  She  may  be 
qualified  as  to  scholarship,  and  sound  as  to  method,, 
yet  the  environment  of  the  pupils  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  school,  in  general,  may  be  such  that  a 
high  grade  of  success  is  impossible. 

The  young  teacher  particularly  needs  the  fre~ 
quent  visits  and  frank  criticisms  and  suggestions 
of  the  competent  supervisor,  but  unless  the  visits 
can  be  frequent  it  is  often  unsafe  to  suggest  radical 
changes.  The  teacher  may  not  have  the  ability 
or  the  facility  to  carry  out  the  reform,  or  she  may 
go  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  last  state  of  the 
school  will  l)e  worse  than  the  first.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  teachers  a  recipe  for  each  of  the  ills  of 
the  afilicted  schools,  because  the  conditions  of  the 
occasion  must  determine  the  remedy,  and  like 
the  miracle  at  the  sacred  pool  can  only  be  per- 
formed while  the  waters  are  troubled. 

The  increased  attention  and  discussion  devoted 
to  this  subject  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  its  need  is 
becoming  more  apparent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  means  will  be  devised  to  render  it  more 
efficient.  Great  advance  can  not  be  expected  un- 
til the  number  of  schools  under  each  supervisor  is 
so  limited  that  he  can  visit  them  more  frequently 
and  remain  longer,  and  thus  come  in  closer  con- 
tact with  both  teacher  and  pupils,  discovering 
their  needs  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his 

superior  knowledge  and  professional  experience. 

Knox.  Ind. 

[Written  for  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association, 
at  Elkhart  and  printed  in  compliance  with  a  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Country  and  Village  Section  of  that  body.] 


iNTEIiliECTUAIi  EVOI.UTION  AND  MOBAI.  iNVOIiUTION. 


M.  F.  CrPP,  M.  D. 


w 


iiiLE  reviewing  two  recent  Lirei^  of  Watfhiwj- 
ton  the  critic  used  these  suggestive  words: 

The  appearance  of  two  books  on  "Washington"  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other  seems  to  threaten  a  new  biographical 
craze,  like  that  which  gave  us  an  endless  st^rial  on  Napoleon, 
or  tortured  our  eyes  with  the  iiortraits  of  Lincoln's  innum- 
erable and  hard-featured  relatives. 

This  furnishes  a  sad  indication  of  the  blindness  of 
a  degenerate  age,  revealing  at  a  glance  the  view- 


point of  the  modem  ego,  and  casting  a  powerful 
ray  of  light  upon  its  unconsciousness  of  a  far- 
reaching  menace.  It  likewise  illustrates  the  ir- 
reverent spirit  already  too  widely  known  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  American  prig. 

The  American  of  to-day  when  contrasted  with 
the  American  of  forty  years  ago,  fails  to  * 
one  with  due  respect.    Yet  it  is  apparent 
characterless  features  now  so  olUtn 
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although  they  iadicate  the  gradual  obliteration  of 
essential  elements  of  strength  in  manhood,  form 
the  ideal  of  the  writer  quoted. 

.  The  following  passage,  which  the  critic  quotes 
'from  one  of  the  books  named,  sounds  a  different 
•note: 

No  one  iu  Virginia  thought  that '  bocomingamere  scholar' 
Dras  *  a  desirable  education  for  a  gentleman.' 

These  words  are  an  infallible  assurance  of  the 
•absolute  sanity  and  thorough  soundness  of  Vir- 
ginian judgments  at  the  time  referred  to.  Unfor- 
tunately the  more  serviceable  "  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,"  once  so  highly  valued,  is  now  almost 
obsolete.  Yet,  modern  literature  furnishes  *  us 
examples  that  are  truly  good.  If  they  have  faults, 
they  consist  in  exclusiveness  and  excessive  refine- 
ment. Nevertheless,  that  we  are  still  capable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  out-of-date  civiliza- 
tion of  our  forefathers  finds  proof  in  the  delight 
afforded  by  those  masterpieces  of  literature  which 
portray  in  bold  outline  scenes  drawn  from  the 
simplest  rural  life.  The  effect  is  one  of  natural- 
ness, simplicity,  strength,  wholeness — sublimity. 
In  them  we  contemplate  nature's  own  ideals  and 
leel  that  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  great  Author 
of  all. 

This  leads  us  to  the  physical  basis  of  mind,  now 
freely  admitted,  and  to  a  realization  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  organism  upon  the  elements  in  nature, 
for  the  human  body  is  only  a  highly  differentiated 
form  of  matter,  the  product  of  her  tireless  loom. 
Its  excellent  qualities  and  splendid  functions 
are  but  the  result  of  perfection  of  arrangement, 
proportion,  and  favoring  environment.  The  nearer 
we  get  to  the  conditions  of  our  common  origin  the 
more  perfect  specimens  of  the  race  do  we  find, 
-while  removal  from  these  conditions  lowers  the 
standard.  Our  present  tendency  is  in  the  latter 
direction.  To  faulty  development  from  wrong  life 
habits  is  due  the  immense  crop  of  defective  eyes, 
deformed  spines,  and  gnarled  and  twisted  extremi- 
ties. To  suit  the  phrase  to  our  modem  ideas,  we 
are  ruinously  civilized. 

Civilization  is  but  another  name  for  the  com- 
bined opinion  of  a  powerful  aggregation  of  individ- 
uals. Reflection  on  the  factors  that  have  evolved 
this  consensus  of  judgment  does  not  beget  feelings 
of  pride.  Kather,  we  would  exclaim :  0,  civiliza- 
tion !  what  strife,  sneering,  bloodshed,  and  woe 
have  been  inspired  by  thee  I  The  earth  has  for 
centuries  been  bathed  in  the  life-fluid  of  her  off- 
spring! Every  advantage  and  distinction  over 
the  nomadic  state  has  been  bought  at  a  frightful 
cost  in  agony  to  sentient  organisms!  More  refined, 
but  not  less  cruel,  the  warfare  continues. 

Granting  that  the  human  body,  to-day,  possesses 


a  wondrous  beauty,  a  charm  of  contour  and  a  fine- 
ness of  texture  fitted  to  inspire  the  noblest  themes 
of  poet,  painter,  or  sculptor;  that  the  mental 
achievements  would  put  the  cerebral  matter  of  our 
worthy  ancestors  in  a  hopeless  whirl ;  yet,  where- 
in have  we  gained?  Admit  the  wonderful  powers 
of  observation,  keen  analysis,  penetration  to  the 
depths  and  flights  to  the  heights  of  the  visible 
universe ;  yet,  what  has  humanity  really  gained? 
If  in  reaching  this  position,  by  many  regarded 
with  exaltation,  we  have  sown  discord  in  Nature's 
**  divine  harmony ;"  if  we  have  awakened  thrills  of 
delight  that  merged  into  pain ;  if  we  have  wrought 
refinement  but  to  accentuate  agony,  can  we  call 
it  gain  ?  That  our  zeal  for  advancement,  ease,  and 
affluence  has  led  us  defiantly  in  the  face  of  na- 
ture's plainest  prohibitions  can  not  be  gainsaid. 
For  whatever  our  capabilities,  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  animal  nature  takes  precedence,  demands 
first  consideration.  Our  renunciation  of  natural 
laws  has  lighted  afever-fire  in  the  blood,  and  tainted 
the  mind  with  insanity,  yet  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion continues  unabated. 

One  deplorable  result  of  the  present  r^me  is 
the  elimination  of  influences  tending  to  educate 
the  heart.  The  soul  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions. 
The  modem  system  of  education  neither  includes 
nor  effects  soul-development.  It  demands  only 
exactness  of  method  and  detail.  Exactitude  even 
strives  to  eliminate  the  emotional.  Then  the  mo- 
tive is  wrong.  The  great  underlying  motive  is 
self.  As  a  consequence,  the  affections  become 
enfeebled.  This  may  be  verified  by  a  study  of 
notable  examples  of  profound  learning.  Feeble 
affections  with  degenerated  organisms,  trained  only 
in  calculation,  form  the  ground-work  of  cruelty, 
from  whence  springs  crime.  It  may  be  seen  that 
persistence  in  this  course,  supplying  as  it  does, 
the  conditions  favoring  the  formation  of  castes,  is 
destined  to  prove  fatal  to  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, the  notion  of  innate  superiority  becom- 
ing a  hereditary  belief.  From  such  environment 
there  can  develop  only  unscrupulous  self-seeking 
individuals. 

In  order  to  represent  the  best  of  life,  culture 
should  be  such  as  continually  to  impress  the  in- 
dividual with  the  fact  of  his  identity  with  the 
material  world.  He  should  likewise  be  made  to 
understand  that,  with  the  exception  of  perversions, 
of  traits  accentuated  or  diminished,  humanitv  is 
the  same.  The  progressive  modification  of  environ- 
ment may  suggest  the  argument  that  man  has  only 
undergone  sufficient  change  to  adapt  him  to  his 
surroundings.  While  this  view  is  not  illogical,  can 
it  be  said  that  the  environment  is  such  as  will 
most  conduce  to  adequate  physical  and  moral 
growth?     All  sane  experience  and  observation 
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return  a  hot  denial.  The  truth  is,  the  force  whose 
modifications  of  conditional  states  is  known  as 
civilization,  is  still  .  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  determine, 
precisely,  what  constitutes  right  life  motives. 
But  if  we  accept  the  inevitable  teaching  of  the 
age  we  must  regard  self-solicitude  as  chief.  There- 
fore, make  it  plain  that  degeneration  and  narrow- 
ness are  almost  synonymous.  Regarded  in  this 
light  what  can  we  expect  from  the  nineteenth 
century  weakling,  with  barely  suflScient  blood  in 
his  body  to  carry  on  the  vital  processes  ?  If  the 
theory  of  development  of  the  brain  by  centripetal 
influences  be  accepted,  how  can  we  look  for  a  vig- 
orous organ  when  all  the  other  tissues  are  shock- 
ingly atrophied. 

The  educator  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  these  unfa- 
vofable  conditions.  He  is  merely  the  agent  of  the 
commonwealth,  with  scarcely  advisory  i)owers. 
The  responsibility  lies  with  the  mighty  organiza- 
tion known  as  society.  Through  its  representa- 
tives abuses  are  propagated.  Individually  the  ed- 
ucator isL  an  atom,  to  be  crushed  if  he  obstructs 
the  pathway  of  the  machine.  Moreover,  he  arises 
from  the  social  aggregation,  tinctured  with  all  its 
errors  and  prejudices. 

Give  us  a  different  aim  and  purpose  in  educa- 
tion, of  which  physical  development  shall  be  a 
fundamental  requisite.  Reverse  the  existing  order, 
wherein  the  effort  is  to  see  how  little  physical 
training  shall  interfere  with  mental  culture. 
Rather,  combine  them.  This  will  insure  abun- 
dance of  heat,  light,  air — all  the  conditions  that 
make  possible  the  formation  of  healthy  tissues,  for 
only  sound  tissues  possess  normal  sensibilities. 
Touched,  never  so  lightly,  the  perfect  instrument 
yields  a  full,  round  tone.  True  education* should 
make  man  humble  by  teaching  him  to  know  him- 
self. Our  present  methods  evolve  too  many  big- 
ots. Relieve  the  over-burdened  brain  by  shifting 
a  part  of  its  load  upon  the  heart.  The  purely  in- 
tellectual attributes  should  not  dominate  the  whole 
being,  which  is  seen  to  result  in  coldness  and  cal- 
culation. Reconstruct  society.  Devote  more  time 
and  energy  to  child-study.  Learn  to  read  the 
pupil's  unfavorable  tendencies  and  to  counteract 
them. 

Thinking  may  be  a  proof  of  one's  existence,  but 
thinking  is  not  life.  Right  education  should  teach 
us  how  to  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest  extent.  Methods 
that  dull,  warp,  destroy  or  pervert  a  single  faculty 
are  faulty,  and  should  be  unsparingly  revised. 
Methods  that  curtail  the  natural  sympathies  are 
manifestly  pernicious  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

If  asked  to  sum  up  our  present  needs,  while 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  school  is  society 
in  miniature,  my  reply  would  be:    More  lights 


more   sympathy,    more   nature,  less  ><plavery  to- 

method,  and  less  art. 
Edinburg,  Ind. 


Observations  ox  the  Basis  of  Fihst 
Year  High  School  Pupils 

FOR  NATVRE-STUDY. 


Pupils  entering  the  high  school  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  nature  obtained  from  their  training  in  the 
grammar  schools,  or  from  personal  observation 
without  specific  training.  To  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  knowledge  which  each  pupil  possessed, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  nature-study 
in  the  high  school,  I  had  each  member  of  my 
classes  answer,  in  writing,  a  number  of  questions. 
Some  of  these  questions  were  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  physical  geography,  as  this  is  the  sub- 
ject pursued  throughout  the  first  year  of  our  high 
school  course.  The  purpose  of  the  questions  was 
two-fold :  ( 1 )  to  learn  what  work  had  been  done 
in  nature-study  in  the  grammar  schools;  (2)  to- 
learn  what  personal  experience  each  pupil  has 
had  that  might  be  utilized  in  the  study  of  physical 
geography. 

The  questions  asked  were  as  follows : 

1.  Which  of  the  following  animals  have  you 
seen  alive — 

(1)  Starfish;  (2)  clam;  (3)  snail;  (4)  crayfish; 
(5)  grasshopper ;  v6)  fish  ;  (7)  frog;  (8)  snake  ;  (9) 
lizard;  (10)  turtle?  Did  you  study  the  habits  or 
structure  of  any  of  these  while  in  the  grammar 
school?    If  so,  which  ones? 

2.  About  Plants— 

( 1)  Did  you  plant  seeds  and  note  their  sprouting 
and  growth  ? 

(2)  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  a  leaf. 

(3)  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  a  flower. 

3.  Were  any  experiments  performed  to  explain 
reflection  of  light,  action  of  heat,  or  any  other 
subject  of  physics  ?  If  so,  state  what  the  experi- 
ments were  and  what  they  illustrated. 

4.  In  the  study  of  geography  did  you  take  any 
trips  away  from  school  ?  If  so,  where,  and  to  see 
what? 

Answer  from  your  experience  the  following : 

5.  Name  the  rivers  you  have  seen. 

6.  Name  the  lakes  you  have  seen. 

7.  Name  the  oceans  you  have  seen. 

8.  What  have  you  observed  about  tides? 

9.  What  mountains  have  yoa  seen  7 

10.  What  large  cities  have  yoa  visited  7 

11.  How  much  time  have  yoa  spent  In  the  ooan- 
try? 

12.  State  anything  a]« 
nature  stady.  tet  tltfi 
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ten  pupils,  coming  from  thirty-eight  different 
grammar  schools.  From  these  I  selected  six  gram- 
mar schools  represented  by  one  hundred  seven 
pupils,  and  examined  about  half  of  the  papers 
from  each  school,  the  number  examined  being 
•fifty.  The  summary  and  the  remarks  I  may  make 
are  based  on  the  examination  of  these  fifty  papers. 

I  shall  give  a  summary  of  the  answers  to  the 
•questions  in  order.  Of  the  fifty  pupils,  thirteen 
had  seen  all  of  the  ten  animals  alive.  Every  pupil 
had  seen  the  grasshopper  and  the  fish.  All  but 
•one  had  seen  the  frog;  all  but  three  had  seen  the 
snake  and  turtle;  thirty-two  had  seen  lizards; 
thirty-one,  the  snail ;  thirty,  the  clam  ;  twenty- 
seven,  the  crayfish;  and  twenty-three,  the  star- 
fish, nearly  all  having  seen  it  at  the  Fisheries  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair.  In  answer  to  whether 
they  had  studied  the  habits  or  structure  of  any  of 
these,  one  had  made  observations  on  the  crayfish, 
■two  had  watehed  the  clam,  and  seven  had  made 
some  study  of  the  frog.  Six  of  these  seven  were 
from  the  same  school,  and  a  written  exercise  fol- 
lowed their  study  of  the  frog.  In  a  few  cases  pu- 
pils stated  that  they  had  made  no  study  of  the 
animals  in  school,  but  knew^  something  of  their 
habits  from  personal  observation. 

Thiity  of  the  fifty  pupils  had  planted  seeds  and 
made  some  observations  on  their  germination  and 
growth.  Sixteen  named  the  parts  of  a  leaf,  and 
twenty-five  the  parts  of  a  flower.  Some  of  these 
answers  were  very  good,  while  others  were  very 
poor. 

In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  experi- 
ments, thirty-five  stated  that  experiments  had 
been  ^jerformed  before  the  class  by  the  teacher. 
Some  gave  but  one  experiment,  while  others  men- 
tioned as  many  as  ten.  Among  the  experiments 
mentioned  were  those  to  show  the  solar  spectrum; 
the  conduction  of  heat  in  different  metals;  the  re- 
flection of  light;  levers;  siphons;  elasticity  of  air; 
the  expansion  of  iron  when  heated;  the  presence 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  air;  magnetism,  and 
others  of  equal  value. 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  question  that  the  pupils 
showed  best  whether  they  had  retained  equally 
well  the  facts  presented.  In  most  cases,  the  pupil 
gave  quite  a  good  statement  of  how  one  or  more 
experiments  were  performed  and  what  they  illus- 
trated. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  among  pupils  I  have 
chosen  three  papers  from  pupils  who  had  their  in- 
struction from  the  same  teacher  in  the  grammar 
school.  I  give  their  reports  of  experiments  ver- 
batim : 

1.  **  Several  experiments  were  performed.  One 
was  to  illustrate  the  conduction  of  heat.  It  was 
.performed  as  follows:    A  steel  bar,  upon  which  at 


certain  places  particles  of  wax  had  been  fastened, 
was  suspended  over  an  alcohol  lamp;  as  the  bar 
became  heated  the  heat  spread  along  the  bar  and 
melted  the  particles  of  wax  which  fell  off.  Another 
experiment  was  to  prove  that  glass  tubes  when 
heated  and  stretched  until  very  thin,  do  not  lose 
their  tubular  shape.  A  glass  tube  was  heated  un- 
til it  was  flexible  when  it  was  stretched  until  verj- 
thin.  A  colored  liquid  was  then  drawn  through 
it,  proving  its  tubular  form  was  still  retained. 
Other  experiments  also  were  performed ;  one  to  il- 
lustrate the  expansion  of  heated  water,  one  to  illus- 
trate the  attractive  and  repelling  force  of  magnet- 
ism, and  others  which  I  do  not  remember.** 

2.  **  Experiments  were  performed,  but  I  have 
forgotten  what  they  illustrated.'* 

8.  '*  We  had  a  few  experiments  but  I  have  for- 
gotten about  them.** 

Others  from  the  same  school  described  one  or 
more  experiments  quite  well.  The  three  answers 
given  by  pupils  with  exactly  the  same  opportuni- 
ties illustrate  the  difficulty  with  which  we  all 
meet  in  arousing  the  interest  and  fixing  the  at- 
tention of  aU  pupils  so  that  each  shall  receive  the 
greatest  good  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

Six  of  the  fifty  pupils  had  taken  one  trip  with 
their  teachers.  Five  of  these  from  the  same  school 
had  gone  in  the  spring  to  the  Des  Plaines  Kiver  to 
gather  flowers.  One,  when  in  a  fifth  grade  in 
Buffalo,  went  across  the  Niagara  River  to  old  Fort 
Erie,  and  his  description  of  the  journey  shows 
that  it  made  a  lasting  impression.  Another  stated 
that  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Niagara  Falls  he 
"  studied  how  the  Falls  have  been  eating  away 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  from  Queenstown  to  the 
present  place  ;  also  the  channel  to  Lake  Ontario." 

Of  the  fifty  pupils,  one  had  seen  no  river  except 
the  Chicago  Kiver.  Each  of  the  others  had  seen 
from  three  to  thirty-eight  rivers.  Thirty-nine  had 
seen  less  than  ten  rivers  each  ;  seven  had  seen 
between  ten  and  twenty,  and  four  had  seen  twenty 
or  more  rivers. 

Eleven  pupils  had  seen  no  lake  except  I^ke  Mich- 
igan; ten  others  had  seen  one  lake  and  eight  had 
seen  dm  lakes  besides  I^ke  Michigan.  The  others 
had  seen  from  four  to  twenty-five  different  lakes. 

Eight  pupils  had  seen  the  ocean,  one  having  seen 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Six  had  noticed 
the  tides,  and  two  were  able  to  make  good  state- 
ments concerning  them.  One  stated  his  observa- 
tions as  follows:  **  There  are  two  tides,  high  and 
low.  I  have  noticed  a  tide  of  about  eight  feet. 
The  high  and  low  tides  are  six  hours  apart  making 
two  highs  and  two  lows  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  high  and  low  tide  one  day  will  be  later  the 
next.  For  instance,  if  it  was  high  tide  one  day  at 
12 — noon,  it  would  be  high  at  12:40  or  thereabouts 
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the  next,  making  a  difference  of  about  forty  min- 
utes.*' Another  wrote  as  follows:  "There  are 
two  kinds  of  tides— the  flood  tides  and  the  ebb 
tides.  The  flood  tides  take  six  hours  in  coming  in 
and  the  ebb  tides  take  six  hours  in  going  back.*' 

Fourteen  pupils  had  seen  mountains. 

Three  of  the  fifty  pupils  had  spent  no  time  in 
the  country.  Forty-seven  had  spent  from  ten  days 
to  fourteen  years  each  in  the  country,  seven  having 
lived  in  the  country  from  five  to  fourteen  years. 
Five  had  spent  less  than  a  month  in  the  country, 
and  the  greater  number  spend  a  month  or  more 
of  each  vacation  in  the  country. 

In  answer  to  the  last  question  concerning  other 
things  observed,  six  named  the  Niagara  Falls;  two 
had  seen  a  mirage,  one  on  the  prairie,  and  the 
other  on  Lake  Erie.  Other  things  named  were  the 
Oarden  of  the  Gods,  St.  Louis  Bridge,  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  Natural  Bridge,  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Drainage 
Canal,  and  a  number  of  other  interesting  sights. 
One  pupil  wrote:  **I  have  noticed  in  crossing 
Lake  Michigan  that  about  one  or  two  miles  out 
from  shore  there  is  a  black  line  dividing  the  deep 
green  water  from  the  paler  colored  water.  All 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are  very  high 
sand  hills,  the  tops  and  about  half  way  down  are 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs." 

Some  points  brought  out  by  this  summary  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  grammar  schools  from  which  these 
pupils  have  come,  some  very  careful  nature-study 
work  has  been  done,  and  it  has  been  especially 
helpful  in  awakening  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the 
interested  pupils.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  a// 
pupils  in  any  subject  is  found  here  as  elsewhere. 

2.  The  amount  of  nature-stud  v  work  in  the  differ- 
ent  grammar  schools  varies.  This  is  probably  due 
to  differences  in  the  interest  of  teachers  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  their  preparation  for  it.  Botany  and 
physics  seem  to  be  the  favorite  lines. 

3.  I  think  we  too  commonly  underestimate  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  pupil's  personal  experi- 
ence. The  observations  are  often  crude,  for  they 
are  made  by  inexperienced  observers,  but  the  class- 
room work  should  bring  out  explanations  of  those 
obser\'ation8  and  awaken  a  keen  interest  in  mak- 
ing further  investigations.  I  have  noticed  in  my 
classes  that  when  a  pupil  is  able  to  recite  on  a 
topic  from  his  own  experience,  he  commands  the 
attention  of  the  class  much  more  readily  than 
when  the  recitation  is  wholly  from  book  experi- 
ence. We  should,  therefore,  help  the  pupil  to 
widen  his  experience  in  the  common  things  of 
life,  and  to  understand  the  wh;/  of  those  within  his 
comprehension.  D.  (^.  Ridgley, 

West  Division  High  School. 

<;iIIC-A<iO,  IlX. 
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diate Grades. 
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All  language  instruction  has  the  common  end  of 
giving  the  pupil  skill  in  the  art  of  composition.   It 
is  an  error  in  school  programs  to  treat  grammar, 
rhetoric,  spelling  and  composition  as  coordinate 
subjects.     Syntax,  prosody,  etymology,  orthogra- 
phy, as  well  as  rhetoric,  are  accessory  to  the  com- 
position process.     They  are  preparatory.     They 
furnish  the  mechanical  elements  with  which  the 
composer  works.    They  deal  m  a  special  manner 
with  certain  essential  phases  of  the  composition 
process.    They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course 
in  composition. 
This  relation  furnishes  the  principle  of  selection 
'   in  organizing  the  courses  in  grammar,  rhetoric 
'  and  orthography.     The  si)elling  is  to  be  applied 
spelling ;  rhetoric  is  to  be  applied  rhetoric.    Like- 
wise with  grammar.    Harvey  used  to  tell  us  that 
grammar  taught  the  children  to  si)eak  and  write 
good  English.     His  book  did  not  do  this,  but  its 
author  had  the  right  purpose.    Grammar  is  the 
science  of  language  structure.      It  has  its  basis  in 
psychology.     Its  function  is  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  development  of  a  rational  art  of  language. 
It  reveals  to  the  learner  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  his  language  structure  as  the  same  has 
grown  out  of  the  nature  of  his  mind,  thereby  giv- 
ing him  that  self-mastery  that  affords  a  rational 
basis  for  the  mechanics  of  speech  and  writing. 
Grammar  study  should    look  directly  to  better 
writing  and  better  conversation.     Without  this 
preparatory'  and  accessory  training  in  grammar, 
definite  training  in  composition  is  impossible.   The 
child  must  know  the  sentence  before  it  can  punc- 
tuate it.     He  must  understand  interrogation  and 
exclamation,  direct  and  indirect  discourse,  subject 
and  predicate,  before  he  can  receive  intelligent 
explanation  relative  to  the  simplest  features  of  his 
composition.    He  must  know  something  of  voice, 
mode,  tense,  number  and  person  before  he  can 
appreciate  Intelligently  the  criticisms  of  these  par- 
ticulars in  his  speech.      Grammar  must  be  viewed 
as  an  essential  phase  of  composition  study,  and  as 
such  must  be  introduced  early  into  the  course.   No 
thoughtful  teacher  will  suppose  that  the  formal 
systematic  grammar  of  college  grade  should   be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  third  and  fourth-year  chil- 
dren, but  she  will  understand  that  those  elements 
of  grammar  which  directly  underlie  the  composi- 
tion practice  of  these  grades  shall  be  given  at  the 
same  time ;  or,  better,  somewhat  earlier. 

I  fear  that  in  our  effort  to  get  away  from  pedantic 
and  mechanical  language  work  we  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme  and  are  building  upon  sand. 
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Composition  is  clothing  good  thought  in  appro- 
priate language  forms,  oral  or  written.    There  are 
two  elements  in  the  process :  good  thinking,  and 
appropriate  language  forms.    These  are  to  be  had 
only  at  the  price  of  careful,  systematic  training. 
This  training  to  be  systematic  must  be  based  in 
the  sciences  of  thought  and  of  language  forms. 
No  system  of  composition  study  can  be  substantial 
that  does  not  rest  upon  the  definite  foundation  of 
the  science  of  expression  in   language.    In  the 
great  pedagogical  unrest  of  these  times  a  number 
of  mischievous  doctrines  are  afloat.    One  is  to  the 
effect  that  practice  is  the  road  to  art.    It  is  alleged 
that  if  the  boy  is  merely  set  to  doing  something 
worth  the  while  naturt^  will  take  care  of  the  result. 
The  great  thing,  they  say,  is  to  be  doing  something 
in  one's  own  way.    Activity  is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary condition  of  growth :  practice  is  necessary, 
but  if  it  make  perfect  it  must  be  practice  along 
right  lines,  activity  under  the  guidance  of  right 
principles.    It  must  be  practice  under  the  ruling 
hand  of  true  insight.    All  art  is  technical.    With- 
out technique  practice  never  approaches  the  ar- 
tistic.   Mere  self  expression  is  not  sufficient.    Self 
expression  under  the  guidance  of  insight  into  the 
principles  of  expression  will  give  artistic  results. 
Another  doctrine  that  has  a  vicious  application 
in  some  quarters,  is  the  theory  of  coordinate  and 
subordinate  studies.    It  is  proposed  that  the  great 
thing  is  to  make  thinkers ;  that  it  matters  not  so 
much  how  the  boy  speaks,  as  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  worth  saying ;  that  in  the  effort  to 
say  something  worth  the  saying  inspiration  or 
nature  will  donate  appropriate  forms  of  expres- 
sion.   It  has  even  been  proposed  to  focus  the 
child's  mind  entirely  upon  the  "content  studies** 
and  let  the  ** formal  studies**  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  some  inferior  fashion.     It  is  proposed 
that  if  the  child  can  think,  he  can  do  all  things 
else.    All  agree  that  the  child  must  say  something 
worth  the  effort,  but  I  can  not  agree  that  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  say  this  in  hia  own  way  or  in  any 
way  inferiur  to  the  most  appropriate  and  literary 
forms  within  his  reach,  the  ability  to  do  which 
comes  only  through  careful  training  under  the 
guidance  of  insight  into  the  principles  of  literary 
art.    Accuracy  and  elegance  of  expression  are  pos- 
sible only  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  composition. 

There  is  a  body  of  laws  of  language  which  the 
pupil  must  learn  and  obey  if  he  would  speak  and 
write  well.  I  submit,  then,  that  all  language  in- 
struction shall  be  to  the  end  of  giving  skill  in  com- 
position; that  composition  practice  from  the  begin- 
ning shall  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  principles 
of  literary  art,  and  based  in  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar; that  these  technical  studies,  to  be  sure,  shall 


be  adapted  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupil;  that 
in  all  language  study  **  the  whole  man  should  move 
together.** 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones  has  recently  defined 
composition  as  the  process  of  arranging  and  ex- 
pressing in  language  (written  or  oral)  thoughts, 
feelings  and  volitions,  under  an  impulse  and  for  a 
purpose.**    This  definition  reveals  two  phases  of 
the  composition  process.    The  first  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  ideas — the  bringing  of  thought  into  orderly 
sequence.    Nothing  farther  can  be  undertaken  un- 
til this  organization  is  complete.    Much  of  failure 
in  the  teaching  of  English  composition  comes  at 
this  x)oint — comes  of  faulty,  or  no  organization  of 
materials.    This  phase  of  the  work  demands  the 
most  careful  thought  of  the  teacher.    Good  think- 
ing is  the  first  condition  of  good  writing.     The 
second  phase  is  technical — the  clothing  of  this  or- 
ganized thought  in  good  language  form.    This  is 
the  artistic  element  in  composition,  and  one  that 
is  caught  rather  than  (aught  — caught  from  the 
technical  study  of  classic  models  and  in  prac- 
tice under  the  guidance  of  principles  of  expression. 
The  language  work  of  the  grades  under  consid- 
eration is  three-fold.    The  teacher* s  task  consists 
of  three  lines  of  work  ;  (1)  Developing  the  power 
and  habit  of  organizing  thought  into  proper  se- 
quence ;    (2)  Developing  the  power  of   clothing 
this  organized  thought  in  artistic  and  accurate 
form,  oral  and  written  ;  (3)  To  this  latter  end  the 
pursuit  of  such  lines  of  constructive  work  as  shall 
give  the  pupil  skill  in  the  mechanics  of  sx>eech. 
Dr.  Bryan  has  tersely  stated  the  essence  of  edu- 
cational philosophy  in  one  sentence: — "Supreme 
effort  for  the  child*s  'distance*  is  the  educative 
thing.**     y^t  all  actirifg  is  educative.    Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris  has  shown  that  after  the  individual  has 
pursued  a  given  study  or  activity  beyond  a  certain 
point  there  is  an  arrest  of  development.    After  he 
has  passed  the  stage  of  supreme  and  conscious 
effort  the  activity  has  less  and  less  educative  value. 
Where  conduct  becomes  automatic  growth  ceases. 
These  truths  hold  in    language  work.     Merely 
writing  compositions  does  not  mean,  at  all,  that 
the  pupil  is  being  made  better  therefor.    The  child 
that  writes  automatically  does  not  grow  in  lan- 
guage power.    Or  if  he  writes  merely  because  it  is 
required  of  him,  and  thus  makes  the  smallest  pos- 
sible effort,  his  time  is  practically  wasted.    What- 
ever conditions  tend  to  prevent  the  child*s  supreme 
effort  to  write  or  speak  most  accurately  and  most 
artistically  must  be  removed.    Whatever  device  or 
method  will  increase  the  child*s  effort  to  write  and 
talk  well,  quicken  his  taste  and  give  force  to  his 
activity,  will  bring  growth  to  his  language  power. 
The  motive  in  all  language  activity  is  the  desire  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated.    The  condition  of 
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educative  composition  practice  is  the  supreme 
effort  of  the  individual  to  make  himself  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  It  is  the  motive  of  the 
child  in  his  communication  at  all  times  and 
places.  The  intense  effort  of  the  little  child  to 
make  himself  understood  reveals  the  strength  of 
the  impulse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reveals  the 
key  to  his  instruction.  Skill  in  playing  on  this 
motive  is  the  chief  element  in  successful  ]anf2:uage 
teaching.  The  child  must  have  something  worth 
the  saying  and  be  filled  with  the  impulse  of  com- 
munication to  his  companions  in  fully  intelligible 
forms  of  expression. 

The  importance  of  the  subject-matter  of  compo- 
sitions is  too  often  overlooked.  Only  a  wordsman 
can  talk  or  write  well  without  something  worth 
discussion.  The  first  condition  of  good  thinking, 
and  hence  of  good  writing,  is  a  good  theme.  I  be- 
lieve much  composition  practice  is  wasted  because 
its  subject-matter  is  not  adapted  to  the  pupil,  or, 
is  intrinsically  worthless.  The  theme  ought  to 
possess  a  real  interest  for  the  child.  It  ought  to 
lift  him  above  his  prosaic  habits  of  speech.  It 
ought  not  to  be  commonplace.  It  should  be  narra- 
tive rather  than  descriptive.  Children  are  far 
more  interested  in  use  and  action  than  in  struc- 
ture and  classification.  Your  ten-year-old  wants 
to  see  *Hhe  wheels  go  round.*'  He  wants  to  see 
things  work.  He  cares  far  more  for  the  use  of 
dogs  than  for  their  place  in  the  zoological  scheme ; 
more  for  their  habits  of  life  than  for  their  struc- 
ture. He  prefers  to  know  what  things  can  do  and 
how  they  do  them.  If  our  boy  is  to  make  his 
supreme  effort  at  writing  or  speaking,  his  theme 
must  fit  into  his  natural  bent  of  mind.  It  must 
make  a  real  appeal  to  his  interests.  Your  ten- 
year-old  is  also  interested  in  adventure  above  all 
things.  The  hero  has  a  halo  about  his  head  at 
this  time  of  life  that  fades  away  in  later  years. 
Stories  of  adventure  furnish  admirable  material 
for  composition  practice.  Stories  of  pioneer  life, 
of  Indians,  of  hunters,  and  of  adventures  and 
noteworthy  incidents  in  the  social  and  nature  life 
about  the  individual  put  your  boy  and  girl  upon 
their  true  mettle. 

It  is  in  point  at  this  juncture  to  speak  of  a  pos- 
sible danger  in  current  school  practice.  I  refer  to 
the  evil  of  too  much  reproducing.  In  the  effort  to 
correlate  our  language- work  with  other  subjects  of 
study,  we  are  advised  to  reproduce  the  lessons 
previously  recited,  the  stories  told  or  read.  There 
is  this  objection  to  such  practice — rather  to  too 
much  of  such  practice.  Composition  is  a  two-fold 
process — a  process  of  organizing  thought,  and  of 
clothing  it  in  proper  language  form.  In  the  re- 
production the  pupil  finds  the  thought  already 
organized  more  or  less  completely.    He  is  saved 


the  necessity  of  selecting  his  ideas,  and  composing 
them  into  orderly  sequence.  Thus,  he  fails  to  call 
into  use,  and  give  development  to  the  fundamental 
activity  in  the  process.  The  reproduction  gives  a 
very  good  opportunity  for  emphasizing  the  form 
side,  but  even  in  this  respect  it  serves  very  poorly 
in  the  creation  of  literary  style.  It  fails  to  call 
into  play  the  creative  faculty  of  the  child,  and 
thereby  fails  of  real  educative  value.  It  requires 
too  much  memory  work.  It  might  appropriately 
be  called  the  memoriter  method  of  teaching  com- 
XK>sition.  An  examination  of  a  few  hundred  re- 
productions from  books  read,  and  from  history, 
science,  geography,  and  literature  lessons  will 
demonstrate  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  such 
compositions  are  but  the  dull  and  imperfect  repe- 
tition of  the  author's  or  teacher's  thought  and 
language.  However,  there  is  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  language- work  and  culture-studies  that 
is  quite  profitable.  The  particular  history  story 
recited  in  class  recitation  may  be  made  a  centre 
around  which  many  others  having  a  similar  con- 
tent may  be  told  by  the  pupils.  Problems  may 
arise  in  the  literature  which  the  pupils  will  ex- 
emplify by  the  narration  of  numerous  particular 
instances  embodying  the  same  principle.  In  this 
manner  the  culture- studies  will  suggest  a  large 
store  of  material  for  educative  composition  prac^ 
tice.  The  language  work  may  grow  out  of  the 
subject-matter  of  other  studies,  but  should  not  be 
a  repetition  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  there  is  great  value 
in  oral  story  telling,  esx>ecially  in  the  telling  of 
classic  stories.  No  more  valuable  work  can  be 
done  in  the  fourth  grade  than  to  have  the  pupils 
tell  the  stories  from  the  Iliad ^  and  stories  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  of  Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  of 
Alfred  and  Peter  the  Great,  of  Washington  and 
Marion,  of  Grant  and  Lincoln,  over  and  over  again 
just  as  they  sing  their  favorite  songs.  Let  the 
teacher  inspire  the  pupils  to  supreme  effort  to  give 
their  stories  literary  finish.  In  the  boys'  schools 
of  ancient  Greece  it  was  the  regular  practice  to 
memorize  and  recite  their  classic  literature  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  artistic  style.  The  exercise 
is  equally  good  for  young  Americans. 
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All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good, 

shall  exist ; 
Not  its  likeness,  but  itself ;  no  beauty,  nor  good, 

nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for 

the  melodist 
When  eternity  confirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 

— Brownttig. 
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Science  ix  the  Teaching  of  English. 

XXIII. 


COMPOSITION. 
Desctiiition. 

The  careful  analysis  of  selections  of  standard  lit- 
erature, together  with  the  carefully  written  papers 
on  the  same,  as  indicated  in  the  last  two  numbers 
of  The  Educator  under  this  title,  would  give  the 
pupil  a  good  notion  of  the  nature  and  structure  of 
description,  and  would  indicate  to  him  the  method 
by  which  he  should  proceed  to  construct  a  piece 
of  discourse.  On  the  part  of  the  children  in  the 
grades,  this  knowledjce  would  be  largely  uncon- 
scious. Thev  would  not  have  constnicted  fonnal 
deBnitions,  or  worked  out  formal  statements  for 
the  principles  of  the  process.  They  would,  how- 
ever, have  seen  the  organization  of  a  piece  of  de- 
scription, and  they  would  have  formed  the  habit 
of  thinking  the  thought  together  in  this  organized 
form. 

The  children  are  now  ready  to  write  original 
compositions,  but  they  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
help  in  selecting  an  idea  about  which  to  write,  and 
in  the  organization  of  their  thought  concerning  it. 
In  order  to  furnish  the  materials  and  the  motive 
for  writing  a  description,  let  the  teacher  take  some 
idea,  suitable  to  the  grade  with  which  she  is  work- 
ing, and  analyze  it  orally  with  the  children,  at  the 
same  time  indicating  the  purpose  which  may  be 
embodied  in  the  discourse.  The  following  illus- 
tration, together  with  the  accompanying  paper 
will  serve  to  make  the  work  dear: 

Place  before  the  children  a  bunch  or  bouquet  of 
pansies.  We  are  now  going  to  write  a  paper  about 
this  bunch  of  pansies.  The  paper  is  to  be  written 
to  some  friend  who  lives  in  a  cold  climate,  and  we 
are  going  to  try  to  describe  the  flowers  so  as  to  give 
our  friend  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them.  We 
will  try  to  present  them  in  such  a  way  that  if  our 
friend  should  see  this  bouquet,  he  would  recog- 
nize it. 

Now  you  may  tell  me  all  that  we  should  say 
about  the  pansies  in  order  to  make  our  friend  rec- 
ognize them.  The  children  will  then  give  the 
attributes  of  the  pansies  and  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  composed;  e.  g.,  color,  size,  form,  odor, 
stem,  leaves,  petals,  sepals,  etc.  The  children 
would  name  some  points  which  would  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  purpose,  no  doubt;  if  so,  the  teacher 
should  question  them,  ask  them  to  show  how  the 
point  in  question  would  help  the  friend  to  recog- 
nize the  bouquet,  etc.,  until  they  hare  worked  out 
all  the  material  which  would  be  of  service  in  ac- 
complishing the  purpose;  and  have  rejected  all 
points  which  would  not  bear  on  the  purpose. 
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Now,  let  the  children  decide  which  of  these 
X>oints  should  be  presented  first,  which  second, 
etc.  Would  it  be  better  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  bouquet  as  a  whole  and  then  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars, or  would  it  be  better  to  give  i>articulars 
first? 

The  children  now  have  the  materials  and  the 
motive  for  writing  a  description  of  the  bunch  of 
pansies.  They  have  an  idea  about  which  to  write, 
and  something  to  say  about  it.  After  the  papers 
are  written,  they  are  to  be  examined  carefully, 
some  of  them  are  to  be  read  in  the  class,  the 
teacher  and  pupils  bringing  out  the  strong  and 
weak  points  in  them,  as  indicated  in  the  last  arti- 
cle. This  paper,  which  follows,  was  written  by  a 
student  in  one  of  the  composition  classes  in  this 
school.  The  paper  was  worked  out  as  indicated 
above,  and  it  would  be  criticised  and  discussed  by 
the  class  as  suggested.  Pupils  in  the  grades  would 
not  be  expected  to  write  as  well  as  the  author  of 
this  paper ;  they  would  need  more  assistance  from 
teacher ;  but  the  nature  of  the  work  would  be  the 
same,  and  the  pupils  would  have  the  same  motive 
in  writing,  and  the  same  materials  with  which  to 
work  out  their  purpose. 

MY  BUNCH  OF  PANSIES.* 

A  friend  of  mine  sent  me  a  bunch  of  pretty  pan- 
sies this  morning,  and  as  I  write,  they  lie  in  a  dish 
on  the  table  before  me.  Since  you  are  not  here  to 
see  them  yourself,  I  will  tell  you  how  they  look. 

The  blossom  is  the  most  attractive  portion  of  my 
pansies.  Its  color  is  diverse,  a  deep  rich  purple, 
blending  with  spots  of  yellow.  Or  it  is  yellow, 
with  purple  spots.  The  sxK>ts  usually  have  a  deli- 
cate fringe  about  their  borders.  Here  and  there, 
a  pure  white  blossom  peeps  out  from  among  the 
bright  yellow  and  purple.  A  few  green  leaves  set 
off  the  bright  colors  of  the  flowers. 

In  form,  the  blossoms  are  mostly  oblong,  about 
an  inch  by  an  inch-and-a-half  in  dimensions. 
Some  of  them  present  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  human  face.  The  forehead,  the  cheeks,  and 
the  chin  are  plainly  marked. 

The  blossom,  or  showy  portion,  called  the  co- 
rolla, is  composed,  usually,  of  five  colored  leaves, 
called  petals.  These  are  arranged  about  the  center, 
or  cell,  of  the  flower,  in  which  the  seeds  are  to  ap- 
pear. The  lowest  petal  has  a  sort  of  spur,  project- 
ing downwards.  Sometimes  this  spur  is  concealed 
beneath  the  little  green  leaves  of  the  calyx.  The 
calyx  is  a  sort  of  cup,  containing  the  cell  and  the 
corolla.  It  is  composed,  usually,  of  five  small 
green  leaves,  called  sepals,  each  of  which  is  pointed 
above,  and  has  a  sort  of  spur  extending  downwards. 

The  stem,  on  the  end  of  which  the  bloesom  rests, 

«Thi8  paper  wan  written  by  Oscar  Williuns. 
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is  bent  near  the  upper  end  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
so  that  the  flower  has  the  appearance  of  bowing 
its  head  over  the  edge  of  the  dish.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  round,  each  about  the  size  of  a  penny. 
Curious  to  observe  more  of  these,  I  pulled  the 
bouquet  apart,  and  found  two  or  three  leaves  at- 
tached to  the  x>arent  stem  at  the  same  place.  Pe- 
culiar little  leaves,  called  stipules,  are  seen  grow- 
ing out  of  the  base  of  the  leaf-stem.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  smell  this  pretty  bouquet,  but  I 
found  it  possesses  a  very  faint  odor.  However, 
the  delicacy  of  the  soft  and  velvety  blossoms 
compensates  for  their  want  of  fragrance. 
State  Normal  StiiooL.  J.  B.  Wisely. 


School.  Management. 


THE  TEACHER. 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  *^  School  Management,*' 
the  first  and  most  important  subject  for  discussion 
is,  of  course,  the  Teacher.  From  time  immemorial 
the  adage,  *'  As  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,''  has 
been  before  all  who  have  assumed  to  instruct,  to 
train,  to  build  character.  The  adage  is  old  and 
time-worn,  but  it  is  still  true. 

The  writer  remembers  reading,  when  a  boy,  one 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  tales  called  '^Sinbad,  the 
Sailor."  This  was  full  of  marvelous  adventures. 
One  in  x>articular  has  been  remembered.  Sinbad 
was  sailing  in  the  South  Seas.  As  he  glided  along, 
the  ship  continued  to  progress  even  after  the  breeze 
had  subsided.  He  noticed  that  the  ship  continued 
to  go  faster  and  faster.  Soon  a  mountain  loomed 
up  in  the  distance.  The  ship  was  being  drawn 
towards  the  mountain.  When  the  ship  was  within 
a  mile  of  the  mountain,  every  particle  of  iron,  so 
the  story  runs,  left  the  ship  and  clung  to  the  sides  ! 
of  the  mountain.  All  on  shipboard  were  lost,  save  ' 
Sinbad,  who  alone  escaped  and  returned  to  tell  the  • 
marvelous  tale.  The  story  is  an  old  one,  but  it 
contains  a  moral  truth  which  may  bo  applied  to 
the  teacher.  Each  teacher  is  a  loadstone,  a  mag- 
net if  you  please,  capable  of  wielding  a  deep  and 
subtile  influence  in  the  community  in  which  he 
resides.  Is  he  a  good  man?  Does  his  heartbeat 
in  deep  sympathy  with  humanity?  If  so,  he  will 
exert  a  great  influence  for  good.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  world  of 
to-day;  if  his  heart  does  not  beat  in  sympathy 
with  his  fellow-man,  is  not  warm,  but  is  cold  and 
untouched  by  the  sufferings  around  him,  his  in- 
fluence will  not  tend  to  make  the  buds  placed  under 
his  care  blossom.  The  rose  gives  forth  an  aroma 
that  may  be  scented  from  afar.  A  little  piece  of 
musk  no  larger  than  a  thimble  will  fill  a  room  with 
its  odor  for  centuries  and  apparently  retain  all  its 
original  mass.  There  goes  forth  from  every  teacher,  j 


in  school,  and  out  of  school,  an  influence  which 
may  be  for  weal  or  woe.  It  amounts  largely  to 
this:  if  the  teacher  has  a  strong  manly  character, 
is  scholarly,  persistent,  a  man  of  high  morality, 
his  pupils  will  unconsciously  come  to  have  those 
traits.    This  introduces  us  to 

The  Qualificaiions  of  the  Teacher, 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a 
railroad  man,  a  mogul  engine  was  drawing  forty 
cars  eastward  on  one  of  the  large  trunk  lines.  The 
engine  became  disabled  so  that  it  could  not  even 
propel  itself.  A  second  engine  of  the  same  kind 
was  close  behind  the  first.  She  also  was  loaded 
with  her  full  quota.  The  second  engine  drew  her 
own  load,  that  of  the  disabled  engine  and  the  dis- 
abled engine  as  well,  to  the  end  of  the  run.  The 
impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  an  indelible 
one.  A  machine  did  not  only  its  own  work,  but 
double  that.  The  engine  was  not  working  ver>' 
near  to  her  limit.  Too  many  teachers  are  doing 
business  too  near  the  danger  line.  A  teacher  in 
order  to  be  successful  must  be  a  broadly  educated 
person.  He  should  be  far  ahead  of  his  most  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Does  he  teach  in  the  country 
school  ?  He  should  have  had  secondary  training, 
at  least,  and  some  professional  training.  Does  he 
teach  in  the  high  school  ?  He  should  have  had  a 
college  course  or  its  equivalent.  David  Page  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  every  teacher  should  be 
conversant  with,  and  have  had  thorough  drill  in, 
not  only  all  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
but  also  drawing,  trigonometry,  vocal  music,  book- 
keeping, intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
surveying.  Many  a  teacher  can  govern  a  school 
simply  and  wholly  by  his  superior  scholarship.  A 
pupil  will  never  respect  a  teacher  who  is  ignorant 
either  on  school  matters  or  matters  of  common 
intelligence.  The  teacher  should  not  only  be  a 
scholarly  person,  but  he  should  be  an  "  up-to-date" 
person.  He  should  be  in  touch  with  the  times, 
should  be  a  student  of  current  thought.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  once  asked  why  he  spent  so  many 
hours  daily  in  his  study,  preparing  lessons,  which 
he  had  taught  for  years.  His  answer  was,  "I 
wish  my  boys  to  drink  from  a  running  stream  and 
not  from  a  stagnant  pool."  Children  never  pros- 
per who  are  fed  on  cold  victuals,  no  matter  how 
sumptuous  the  bill  of  fare.  Many  teachers  excuse 
themselves  for  not  making  daily  preparation  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  too  exhausted  when 
night  comes  to  give  any  thought  or  attention  to 
study.  But  we  wish  to  say  that  a  person  who  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  will  be  able  to  devote  some 
time  daily  to  the  preparation  of  his  lessons.  And 
he  will  go  to  his  work  each  morning  with  a  lighter 
heart  from  a  consciousness  of  having  done  his 
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part.  His  work,  even  in  school,  will  be  easier,  and 
he  will  not  be  so  tired  when  night  comes,  for  it  is 
worry,  not  work,  that  tires  one  and  imxmirs  one's 
health.  Then,  again,  the  pupils  will  soon  catch 
the  spirit.  Earnestness  and  perseverance  are  con- 
tagious. 

No  one  should  enter  the  school-room  as  an  in- 
structor unless  he  has  good  health.  The  cares  of 
school  work  are  such  that  they  wear  even  upon  the 
strong.  Then  how  are  the  sickly  to  bear  up  under 
the  strain  to  which  most  teachers  are  subject? 

Many  a  teacher  makes  a  mistake  in  not  mingling 
freely  with  his  patrons.  He  is  so  accustomed  to 
associate  with  those  who  are  his  inferiors  in  intel- 
lectual power  that  he  gradually  comes  to  consider 
himself  a  mental  Goliah.  A  free  mingling  with  the 
** grown  up*'  people  in  his  district  will  tend  to 
eradicate  this  notion  from  his  mind.  When  ming- 
ling with  the  parents  in  a  social  way  frequent 
opportunities  will  be  given  to  discuss  school  mat- 
ters, and  a  healthy  school  sentiment  may  thus  be 
fostered.  The  writer  once  knew  a  successful  super- 
intendent who  used  to  spend  one  hour  each  day 
in  calling  on  the  prominent  business  and  profes- 
sional men  in  his  city.  He  strove  to  make  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  each  individual  male  patron  of  his 
school.  This  practice  aided  him  wonderfully  in 
his  school  work.  But  the  teacher  should  take  care 
not  to  talk  '*  school'-  always.  He  should,  in  a 
social  way,  be  able  to  talk  on  matters  of  current 
information. 

The  teacher's  professional  qualifications  should 
be  beyond  question.  Not  only  should  he  be  con- 
versant with  what  has  been  written  by  such  men 
as  Spencer,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Mann,  and  Page 
but  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  current  writ- 
ings of  such  men  as  AVhite,  Hinsdale,  Harris, 
Compayr^,  and  Fitch.  He  should  be  a  constant 
reader  of  some  educational  magazine — one  that 
goes  into  the  philosophy  of  education  rather  than 
one  that  gives  him  ready-made  plans  and  de- 
vices. 

Finally,  morally,  the  teacher  should  be  pure. 
As  we  have  above  illustrated,  there  emanates  from 
the  rose  and  from  the  musk  an  aroma.  The  rose 
cannot  originate  the  aroma  of  the  musk,  nor  can 
the  musk  give  off  the  aroma  of  the  rose.  Each 
gives  to  the  world  what  it  has  to  give.  And  so 
with  the  teacher:  if  he  is  a  strong,  consistent. 
Christian  character,  the  influence  which  goes  forth 
from  him  must  be  good.  The  boys  and  girls  under 
his  guidance  will  find  in  him  a  friend  and  helper. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  heart.  The  child  looks 
deep  into  the  intent  of  each  little  act  of  the  teach- 
er. What  is  the  object,  aim  of  education?  Is  it 
not  the  development  of  character?  If  such  it  be, 
let  us  see  to  it  that  those  who  go  forth  from  our 


hands  are  educated,  go  forth  as  fully  rounded, 
symmetrically  builded  characters. 

W.  A.  Stevenson, 

Principal  National  Correspondence  Normal. 
Fentox,  Michigan. 


Growth. 


Out  of  the  cold,  pitiless  Winter-life, 
Springeth  the  Summer  of  beauty ; 

Out  of  the  sa<lnes8  and  sorrow  and  strife, 
Cometh  our  true  sense  of  duty. 

Out  of  the  blackening,  piercing  sin-stain, 

Groweth  the  purity-living ; 
And  out  of  poverty's  wincing  and  pain, 

Springeth  the  sweetness  of  giving. 

Out  of  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night, 

Shineth  the  radiant  morning ; 
Out  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Light, 

Cometh  God's  promise — and  warning. 

Out  of  the  summer-heat,  burning  and  still, 

Cometh  the  winter  so  hoary, 
Out  of  the  grave  so  lifeless  and  chill, 

Riseth  the  soul  in  its  glory. 

George  Bicknell. 

Sullivan,  Ixd. 


IlE  WATCHEI>  and  IjKARNEI>. 


Eecently,  a  small  boy,  a  real  boy,  who  chases 
cats  and  wears  out  his  clothes,  and  slams  doors, 
showed  that  he  had  rare  ability  in  solving  the 
problems  and  answering  the  questions  that  so 
frequently  come  into  a  boy's  life.  Near  the  house 
was  a  tall  maple  tree,  and  the  boy  announced  late 
in  the  summer,  that  the  tree  measured  thirty-three 
feet.  "How  do  vou  know?''  he  was  aked.  His 
answer  was,  " I  measured  it."  "Did  you  climb 
it?"  "Why,  no,"  the  boy  said,  with  surprise; 
"  I  measured  the  shadow."  Some  one  near  made 
the  comment  that  shadows  differ  in  length.  He 
said,  "Yes,  but  twice  a  day  the  shadows  are  just 
aa  long  as  things  are  themselves.  All  summer  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  height  of  that  tree.  I 
drove  a  stick  into  the  ground,  and  when  the 
shadow  of  the  stick  was  just  as  long  as  the  stick  I 
knew  the  shadow  of  the  tree  would  be  just  as  long 
as  the  tree.  I  measured  it,  and  it  was  thirty-three 
teeV—OuthH,k\ 


The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for 

earth  too  hard, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in 

the  skv. 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the 

bard ; 
Enough  that  He  heard  it  once:  we  shall  hear  it  by 

and  by. — Bifuvning. 
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Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools: 
One  Way  of  LiOOKino  at  It. 


Fir)*t  Paper. 

That  the  reader  of  this  article  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed or  misled,  it  is  best  at  the  be^rinning  to 
make  two  statements : 

First :  It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  historic  view 
of  the  different  subjects  and  methods  in  regard  to 
art-instruction,  nor  to  go  into  details  of  the  topic, 
but  to  show  in  a  rather  limited  space,  that  an  effi- 
cient system  of  schooling  can  be  built  up  only  on 
the  rational  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  human  being. 

Second :  By  an  allround  education  is  not  meant 
an  education  that  teaches  the  child  one  thought, 
and  to  express  this  one  thought  through  a  smat- 
tering of  different  languages ;  that  in  arithmetic 
teaches  the  different  rules  for  a  long  method,  a 
short  method,  a  business  method,  or  a  graphic 
method ;  that  gives  instruction  in  pt^ncil,  pastel, 
and  crayon  work,  in  water-colors,  in  oil  and  china 
painting,  in  embossing,  and  whatnot ;  not  an  edu- 
cation that  comes  from  a  slight  knowledge  of 
many  things,  but  is  only  a  veneering  skin-deep ; 
but  by  a  liberal  education  w  meant  the  education 
that  thoroughly  develops  the  leading  faculties  of 
the  being  through  the  most  appropriate  means 
And  methods;  that  works  in  a  rational  way  for 
thought-creation  and  thought-expression  through 
tongue  and  hand;  that  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  stanch  edifice  of  social  life  must  have  a  firm 
foundation  of  a  thoroughly  comprehended  "mul- 
tum,"  but  not  of  a  bewildering  mass  of ''  multa." 

As  a  motto  for  this  discourse  I  have  chosen  that 
soundest  saying  of  Juvenal : 

'•  Mens  sana  in  conK)re  sano." 

There  has  never  been  given  to  us  a  truer  and  a 
more  important  statement  than  this,  and  as  its 
significance  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  race  is 
so  far-reaching^  it  should  be  hung  up  in  large  let- 
ters in  every  school  as  the  safest  guide  and  best 
signal  of  warning.  The  most  advanced  and  liberal 
minds  regard  education  as  the  culture  (develop- 
ment) of  the  healthy  (normal)  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man being  individually,  and  of  the  human  race 
collectivelv.  Manv  educators  differ  from  this  defi- 
nition,  yet  in  the  various  expressions  the  leading 
idea  always  is,  more  or  less,  the  welfare  of  the 
human  being.  If  we  put  this  welfare,  represent- 
ing the  desired  result  of  the  educational  .scheme, 
on  one  side  of  an  equation,  the  leading  members 
on  the  other  side  of  this  educational  equation 
consist  of  the  child  and  the  experience  (teacher, 
school),  thus : 

child  1-  exiHjrience  (teacher)  =  welfare, 

health,  or  in  other  terms : 
biology  +  sociology  =  humanity, 
matter  -f  thought  =  monument. 


Through  this  equation  the  truth  will  be  recog- 
nized that  the  elevation  of  the  race  in  general  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  two  ele- 
ments—child and  teacher.  If  we  wish,  therefore, 
to  raise  education  to  a  higher  standard,  both  consti- 
tuting elements  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I. — The  Experience. 
Experience  may  be  divided  into  indirect  expe- 
rience, or  second-hand  (book)  knowledge,  and  di- 
rect experience,  or  direct,  or  self-knowledge. 

1.  Indirect  ejrperietxce.  Although  direct  experi- 
ence is  of  primary  importance,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  undervalue  the  experience  of  the  past.  This 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  as  only  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  past  will  help  to  avoid  mis- 
takes and  guide  us  in  our  experiments,  thus  saving 
time  and  energy. 

2,  Direct  knowletlge.  In  the  mind  of  many  a 
schoolmaster  there  exists  the  idea  that  everything 
can  and  should  be  learned  from  books.  These 
people  forget  that  real  knowledge  is  not  a  product 
of  book-study.  Books  are  an  outcome  of  sound 
knowledge  chiefly  gained  through  direct  experi- 
mental work.  What  is  the  result  of  such  book- 
cramming  knowledge?  Ask  the  instructors  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning;  ask  the  practical 
business  man  and  mechanic.  They  will  give  you 
almost  without  exception  the  answer,  that  they 
receive  from  the  public  and  private  schools  plenty 
of  bright  pupils,  well-crammed  with  book-knowl- 
edge, but  unable  to  think  for  themselves,  because 
thev  never  have  had  a  real  chance  to  think.  To 
understand  books,  to  be  able  to  judge  and  criticise 
any  line  of  work,  we  must  first  acquire  self-knowl- 
edge, we  must  first  develop  and  stren^hen  the 
power  of  our  organs,  uj)on  which  direct  obser^'a- 
tion  and  conceptions  are  based.  The  acquirements 
of  proper  direct  knowledge  are  indispensable  to  the 
proper  and  uniform  culture  of  the  physical  body. 
Physical  and  mental  capacity  cannot  be  separated. 
The  or^^ns  with  which  we  taste,  smell,  hear,  see, 
assimilate,  and  create,  are  parts  of  a  unity,  and  if 
we  neglect  the  right  developments  of  these  organs 
we  weaken  the  unit. 

The  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  have  this  two-fold  dutv:  First, 
they  must  see  that  the  teacher  brings  to  his  work 
u  liberal  education  ;  that  he  comes  to  his  work  in 
a  good  healthy  condition,  prepared  in  all  the 
branches  which  the  schools  expect  him  to  teach. 
Only  when  this  is  done,  will  teaching  become 
easier,  better  salaries,  in  general,  can  be  demand- 
ed, and  the  non-professional  teacher  be  kept  out 
of  the  schools.  Second,  they  nmst  create  such 
conditions  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  grow. 
To  this  end  the  teacher  must  be  furnished  with 
time,  material,  and  physical  ability  for  his  daily 
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preparation  and  the  perfection  of  general  culture. 
Teaching  is  one  of  those  professions  which  react 
heavily  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  general 
health.  We  of  energy  means  waste,  and  demands 
repair.  If  it  is  true  that  we  should  do  everything 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  child,  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  must  pjiy  full  attention  to  the  health 
of  the  teacher.  Or,  is  the  teacher  not  a  unit  of 
spiritual  and  physical  matter?  Is  the  teacher  ex- 
cepted from  nature's  law,  so  that  he  never  gets 
tired,  never  bniin-fatiguod?  If  we  want  good 
schools,  we  must  first  have  healthy,  well-nourish- 
ed, and  well-e<iuipped  teachers  with  a  sincere  and 
broadly  educated  man  as  superintendent,  who  is 
able  not  only  to  do  office  routine-work,  but  to  give, 
at  least,  to  the  general  teachers,  general  instruction 
in  the  branches  taujrht.  As  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  school 
managers  seem  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  this  fact ; 
otherwise  they  would  not  overburden  the  teachers 
with  work,  frequently  of  the  most  trivial  nature ; 
would  not  call  meetings  two  or  three  times  every 
week  after  regular  school  hours,  thus  destroying 
all  love  for  the  profession  and  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  the  work.  High  intellectual  work  calls  for 
ample  time  to  meditate  and  create  ;  for  daily  fresh 
air  and  invigorating  exercise. 

From  a  child  raised  in  a  physically  and  intel- 
lectually vitiated  atmosphere,  what  can  one  ex- 
pect? Too  often  the  teacher  is  blamed  for  poor 
work,  while  the  cok»m  hrfli  lies  somewhere  else. 
Our  schools  would  improve  a  hundred  per  cent,  if 
not  only  the  teachers,  but  also  the  members  of  the 
board,  had  to  study  and  practice  pedagogics,  and 
if  the  schools  were  under  superintendents  of  the 
broadest  and  best  professional  training. 

Does  the  state  do  its  dutv?  One  cannot  verv 
well  say  yes ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible 
that  in  some  states  (Indiana  as  an  example)  any 
person,  no  matter  what  he  is  and  what  he  knows, 
can  bo  superintendent.  Such  conditions  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  l)odies  of  legisla- 
tion. Mere  office-seekers  nmst  be  shut  out.  As 
long  as  the  boss-system  reigns  all  confidence  in 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  is  de- 
stroved  ;  moral  distrust,  the  verv  underminer  and 
enemy  of  all  social  progress  and  happiness,  will 
prevail.  Civil  service  reform  must  penetrate  our 
entire  school  svstem. 

The  teacher  is  the  most  costly  and  most  power- 
ful apparatus  in  the  8chool-nx>ni.  If  you  neglect 
him,  the  element  in  our  educational  equation, 
which  represents  him,  will  get  a  minus  sign,  and 
the  res^ult  of  education  ha  unsatisfactory  or  even 
pernicious. 

What  is  said  so  far,  has  due  reference  to  all  the 
different  subjects  of  the  course  of  study.    It  has 


reference  to  literature  as  well  as  matheuoatics  or 
gymnastics,  to  science  as  well  as  art-,  and  means 
therefore,  if  art-instruction  shall  bring  its  proper 
fruit,  the  teacher  must  be  well  prepared  for  his 
work,  and  his  scliool-room  must  be  furnished  with 
the  necessary  apparatus.  Art  cannot  be  taught 
without  this,  and  art  has  to  be  taught  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  subjects  for  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  being. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearlv  the  differ- 
ent  points  which  will  confront  us  in  discussing  t hi* 
second  element  of  our  equation — namely  the  child 
— the  three  leading  systems  of  diffusing  knowledge 
are  given : 

1.  The  classical,  liberal,  or  humanistic,  which 
aims  chiefly  at  education  through  the  study  of 
classical  and  polite  literature. 

2.  The  special,  or  so-called  trade  school,  which 
advocates  education  through  learning  of  a  spei'ial 
trade,  as  shoemaking,  carpentering,  weaving. 

3.  The  practical,  or  modern  school,  which  forms 
the  logical  union  of  the  classical  and  trade  school ; 
that  is,  which  advocates  the  development  of  the 
child  through  literature  and  manu-mental  labor, 
which  means  not  only  the  development  of  the  in- 
terior organs  chiefly  through  book-study,  or  the 
exterior  organs  through  handicraft,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  both  kinds  of  organs,  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior  through  literary  and  practical 
manu-mental  work  of  observation  and  creation. 

If  we  keep  well  before  us  that  education  means 
the  development  of  the  whole  being,  that  itlneans 
the  rearing  of  a  healthy  organism  which  can  fac^ 
life  as  it  comes,  then  the  mistakes  made  bv  the 
first  two  schools  are  easily  seen  and  understood. 
The  practical  or  modern  school  is  really  the  most 
liberal  and  deserves  this  name  more  than  the 
classical  school,  as  it  gives  the  child  the  greatest 
and  best  opportunity  for  a  healthy  culture.  It  is 
liberal,  as  it  takes  the  whole  organism  under  treat- 
ment; and  practical,  as  it  develops  the  child 
through  means  which  are  rational ;  that  is,  which 
combine  a  great  educational  and  practical  value. 
The  child  nurtured  in  the  true  modern  school  is 
able  to  face  life  in  a  strong  physical  and  mental 
condition.  How  impracticable  and  behind  the 
times  some  of  our  schools  still  are,  is  shown  bv  the 
failure  of  these  schools,  in  spite  of  all  other  favor- 
able circumstances. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  review  these  three 
school  systems  as  we  discuss  the  child- factor,  and 
their  influences,  whether  injurious  or  beneficial, 
will  then  be  more  fuUv  understooii. 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  program  of  the 
work  in  the  La  Porte  High  School. 

FitED  PI.  Simons. 

LaVokte,  Ind. 
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PROGRAM  OF  ART  INSTRTTCTION  IX  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.— LaPORTE,  IND.— 18<.M5-97 


I.   Pictorial  Art. 


n.   Decorative  Art. 


in.  Constructive  Art. 


FIILST  YEAR.— {IX  GRADE  ) 


Pii'torial  Ffii^ptcthe. 

Principles  of  pert«pective  with  illustrating  8ketches. 

Pencil  Work  from  the  Round : 

Wire  Models.  Still  Life,  light  and  shade. 

Type  Solids,  outline.  Still  Life,  time  sketches. 

Tvpe  Solids,  light  and  .«Jhade.         Flowers. 
Still  Life,  outline.  Stuffed  animals. 

Human  flguro. 


General  methods. 
Architectural  Per^ij^t'Ctirc. 
h'tt^ring. 


SE(X)Nr)  YEAR.— (X  GRADE. t 


Wati-r-Oflor  Work. 
In  Winter  from : 
Casts. 
Still  life. 
Stuffed  animals. 

In  Summer  from : 
Plants. 


In  Winter: 

Onuimental  Form  EleinentA 
(in  charcoal.) 

P'lementary  Principles  of  Composi- 
tion. 
Original  designs. 

In  Summer: 

Pla  id- A  aniym. 

(in  water-color,  pen  and  ink.) 

From  Nature,   with  original  deco- 
rative sketches. 


Pnnjt'Ctioni^, 

Orthographic  projections. 
SiK'tions. 
Penetrations. 
Developments. 


Lettering, 


THIRD  YEAR.— (XI  GRADE.) 


PrinciplfH  of  Light  and  Shade. 
(In  charcoal.) 

Work  from  the  Round  in  charcoal, 
water-color,  or  p  n  and  ink. 

( 'HStS. 

Still  life. 
Stuffed  nnimalH. 
Plants. 


IjfCtnreH  on  Designing. 
Form  and  color  composition*). 

Practi<:al  Designing, 

Letterheads f  Etc, 
For  repro<luction. 


Shades  and  Shadows, 

( 'onstruction 

and 
Elaboration. 

Brui<h  Shading, 
Lettering, 


FOCRTH  YEAR.— (XII  GRADE.) 


Painting  ami  Drawing, 
(Work  of  Third  Year  continued.) 

OriginfU  Compi)sUions 

In  color  (from  sketches  in  black  and 

wliitei. 
In  form  and  color. 


Practical  Designing 
In  water-color. 
Pen  and  ink. 

Letterhtadsj  Etc^ 
For  reproduction. 


liftnnetric  and  Cahiiui  Dratrimi, 

Working  Drawings 
For  Machine  Elements 

and 
Architectural  Work. 


EvKRV  FuiDAV  AtTKRNOoN.—(ThisIsu  mixed  class  of  the  different  gradesi: 

In  Winter:    Sketching  of  Maehine  Elements  with  notes. 
In  Summer :    Out-of-Door  Sketching. 


DAILY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ART  CLASSES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  LaPORTE,  IXD. 


Time. 


U:Oi»— «»:40 
y:  40-10:30 


10:.H0-11:1.-) 
ll:!.^!-^:^) 


Period. 


1 
•> 


Monday. 


XI  Grade. 
Pictorial  Art. 


IX  Grade. 
Pictorial  Art. 


Tl '^><DAV. 


Wednesday 


X  (Jrade. 
lK»corative  Art 


XI  Grade. 
Decorative  .\rt 

IX  Ora<le. 
Pictorial  -Vrt. 


TmitfDAY 


IX  (.trade. 
(Vmslructive  Art. 


■|" 


Friday. 


XII  (Jrade. 
Pictorial  Art. 


X  Grade. 
Pictorial  Art. 


AI-TERNtK^X 


1:4.>— 2:.*^ 
2:80— 8:  l.') 


;}:1&-4:0U 


5 
6 


X  (irade. 
Constructive  Art 


XI  <ira<le. 
Constructive  Art. 


XII  (irade. 
Constructive  .\rt 


XII  Grade. 
Decorative  Art. 


Out-of-Door  Sketehing. 
(Mixed  cla.v«  ) 


Every  pupil  taking  the  English  course  of  study  is  obliged  U)  lake  two  of  the  three  art  branches.  The  pupil  attends,  there- 
fore, two  art  recilatiims  leacn  ninety  minutest  each  wet-k.  If  the  student  has  time,  and  is  stronsr  enough,  he  may  attend  the 
three  art  recitations  of  his  grade,  provide<l  he  does  not  neirlect  his  other  siu<iies.  The  periods  for  the  art  classes  are  double 
perio^Is  (ninety  minutes),  although  the  time  for  the  periods  of  the  other  studit»«  is  forty-flve  minutes.  This  arrangement  of 
long  periods  is  found  lo  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  ])UpllM  as  well  &s  teachers.  The  pupils  accomplish  more  and  better 
work  in  one  long  session  than  in  two  short  ones,  as  they  not  only  lose  less  time  in  getting  ready  for  their  work  and 
in  straightening  up  their  places,  but  also  enter  better  into  the  .».pirit  of  their  work.  Besides  this,  the  general  dincipline  and 
order  of  the  whole  school  is  Improved,  as  not  so  much  walking  to  and  fro  through  the  halls  is  needed,  and  thus  le«  dlstarb> 
ance  is  created.  This  arrangement  of  long  or  double  iK^rlods  for  certain  work  can  be  recommended  to  other  high  ach'*^'- 
as  it  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  laot  six  years.  Students  who  take  the  I.iitin  or  business  course  niy  Jo* 
art  classes  11  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  work. 
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The  Violet. 


Certainly  no  flower  is  more  familiar  on  American 
soil;  possibly  none  is  more  universally  beloved. 
The  modest  white,  slightly  fragrant  flowers  of 
Viola  blaiida  are  among  the  earliest  to  greet  us  in 
damp  woodlands ;  others  in  various  shades  of 
white,  yellow,  violet  or  purple  quickly  follow, 
some  of  them  prolonging  their  season  of  bloom 
throughout  the  entire  summer.  Of  the  hundred 
species  known  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  almost  a  score  are  indigenous  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  several  extend  westward  through  the 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific;  and  recent  explorations  in 
Alaska  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  at  least  two 
species  are  found  in  our  most  distant  territory — a 
species  inclining  toward  the  marsh  violet  being 
''abundant  throughout  the  forest  region"  of 
Xhantaak  Island. 

Few  genera  have  boundaries  so  clearly  defined ; 
•even  the  mere  child  who  has  once  seen  a  violet 
seldom  fails  at  once  to  recognize  kindred  species ; 
and  the  garden  pansy,  a  triumph  of  the  florist's  skill 
upon  the  European  V,  tricolor ^  reveals  unmistakable 
family  characteristics,  despite  its  superior  size 
And  varied  colorings.  To  those  familiar  only  with 
the  heart-shaped  or  cordate-ioWv^  sorts,  the  deeply 
parted  leaves  of  the  larkspur  violet  ( F.  ddphini- 
folia) f  or  the  divided  ones  of  the  bird-foot  violet 
(  V.  pedata)^  might  alone  prove  at  first  misleading; 
but  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  blossom  all 
doubt  as  to  their  proper  classification  vanishes. 

The  two  general  divisions  of  the  genus  are : 
1.  Stemless  violets,  with  leaves  and  scapes  all 
from  a  subterranean  rootstock ;  2.  Those  with 
stems  more  or  less  leafy  throughout,  and  usually 
issuing  from  a  short  rootstock.  Since  violets  have 
many  traits  in  common,  when  the  general  struc- 
ture of  a  single  species  is  understood,  others  will 
be  found  to  present  few  new  forms,  but  rather, 
modifications  of  those  already  familiar.  For  the 
present  study  I  have  chosen  the  common  blue 
violet,  (  V.  cocnUata)f  not  that  it  possesses  character- 
istics which  render  it  preferable  to  other  .species, 
(in  fact,  few  species  in  this  or  any  other  genus  are 
subject  to  more  frequent  or  diverse  variations), 
but  because  of  its  extended  range.  It  is  found 
from  Arctic  America  to  Florida,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Thus,  it  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained  by  most  of  mv  readers,  and  1  shall  a.ssume 
that  an  entire  plant  is  now  before  them. 

The  root  is  fibrous.  The  subterranean  stem  or 
r  K^txtuck  is  thick  and  lleshy,  generously  marked 
with  scaly  teeth.  Tlie  latter  are  really  undevelop- 
ed leaves,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  new  shoots 
freciuently  spring  from  their  axils.   The  roots  j^en- 


erally  proceed  from  intermediate  ix)int8, — iiUtr- 
iiodei. 

The  leaves  all  seem  to  spring  directly  from  the 
ground,  hence  are  termed  radical.  They  are  borne 
on  long  ascending  stems  or  petiole»y  each  deeply 
channeled  along  the  inner  side.  At  the  baae  are 
two  small  and  thin  leaf-like  appendages  termed 
siipulej».  The  leaves  are  simple,  and  vary  to  a  re- 
markable degree  in  shape,  all  the  intermediate 
forms  between  the  typical  reniform-conlate  through 
orate  and  deltoid  to  hoMate  being  freely  represented. 
In  each  modification  is  retained  the  full,  hooded 
base  to  which  the  specific  name  (cucuUm^  a  hoodi 
is  traceable.  The  margins  are  obtusely  serrate ; 
and  the  surface  varies  in  individuals  from  smootli 
to  downy  or  pubescent.  The  veining  is  prominent. 
esx>ecially  on  the  lower  surface.  All  of  the  larger 
veins  arise  from  the  union  with  the  stem  or  hoM^ 
and  extend  on  either  side  after  the  palmate  plan,— 
the  numerous  ramifications  and  intersections  of 
the  veinlets  showing  the  net- veined  or  dicotyle- 
donous nature  of  the  plant. 

The  flowering  scapes  are  little  shorter  than  the 
petioles,  and  present  a  pair  of  small,  rudimentary 
leaves  known  as  braces.  The  calyx  consists  of  five 
light  green  lanceovate  sepals,  each  with  a  small 
appendage  at  the  base  termed  an  auricle.  The 
petals,  also  five  in  number,  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  and  vary  in  form,  size  and  coloring.  The 
two  upper  ones  are  alike,  and  show  very  little 
shading,  save  that  they  are  nearly  white  at  the 
base ;  though  the  ground  color  varies  in  different 
plants  from  rich  purple  to  violet  or  nearly  white. 
The  lateral  petals  are  narrower,  less  symmetrical, 
conspicuously  veined  with  dark  lines,  and  thickly 
bearded  at  the  base.  The  lower  petal  is  still  more 
distinctly  veined,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  spur 
that  extends  back  between  the  lower  pair  of  sepals 
and  forms  a  neat  receptacle  for  nectar.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  here  that  all  of  the  beautiful  mark- 
ings of  the  petals  point  as  directly  as  the  hand  on 
a  guide-board  to  this  store-house;  and  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  while  they  please  the  hu- 
man eye,  they  tickle  the  x>alate  of  the  insect  guest 
by  their  service  as  '*  honey  guides.'* 

The  stamens,  also  five,  have  broad  filaments  pro- 
longed beyond  the  anthers,  which  are  joined  to 
their  inner  face ;  thus  the  anthers  are  said  to  be 
adnatc  and  littrva^:.  The  two  lower  stamens  are  each 
provided  with  a  horn-like  appendage  which  pro- 
jects into  the  spur— its  function  being  to  secrete 
nectar.  The  filaments  cluster  in  a  close  ring  around 
the  style,  antninHt. 

The  pistil  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  ovary  is 
not  five-sided,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  pen- 
tamerous  nature  of  the  parts  previously  studied, 
but  is  somewhat  triangular  in  outline ;  a  transverse 
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section  shows  it  to  be  one-celled,  with  three 
parietal  placentae;  the  style  is  slender.  The 
stigma  is  hooded,  and  as  the  orifice  is  on  the  lower 
side,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
iiken  it  to  the  inverted  bowl  of  a  pipe.  This  ar- 
rangement may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  garden 
pansy,  as  the  parts  are  larger. 

And  now  as  to  the  practical  application  of  this 
delicate  floral  mechanism  :  A  winged  visitor,  at- 
tracted x>ossibly  by  the  gay  corolla,  alights  upon 
its  lower  lip,  which  forms  a  very  inviting  thresh- 
old,— in  fact,  the  only  one  practicable;  for  the 
dense  beard  on  the  lateral  petals  obstructs  entrance 
from  either  side,  while  approach  by  way  of  the 
nearly  vertical  upper  petals  would  require  more 
acrobatic  skill  than  even  a  bee  cares  to  indulge  in 
unnecessarily,  besides  being  an  indirect  route. 
By  thrusting  a  hairpin  into  the  spur  we  can  closely 
imitate  the  action  of  the  bee's  proboscis.  The 
anthers  are  pressed  apart  and  some  of  the  pollen 
from  them  clings  to  the  bee's  downy  coat.  When 
it  emerges,  however,  the  narrow  lip  which  projects 
beneath  the  stigma  prevents  it  from  touching  the 
latter.  But  when  the  bee  enters  another  flower 
the  first  thing  it  comes  in  contact  with  is  the 
stigma.  Thus,  pollen  is  carried  from  flower  to 
flower. 

It  would  seem  that  with  such  an  elaborate  con- 
struction for  cross-fertilization,  self-fertilized  flow- 
ers would  be  extremely  rare.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  plentiful  and  furnish  most  of  the  seed. 
As  the  season  advances  the  gay  flowers  ( which  are 
really  unproductive)  are  replaced  by  small  apetal- 
ous  ones  which  never  open,  but  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  seed.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
fertilized  in  the  bud.  It  would  seem  that  Dame 
Nature,  fearing  lest  her  most  showy  floral  offerings 
should  be  so  freely  gathered  as  to  hazard  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species,  has  thus  guarded  agaiust 
such  danger  by  the  device  of  inconspicuous  seed- 
bearing  ones. 

This  plan  of  fertilization  in  the  bud,  chi^tcxjanujy 
is  not  uncommon, — other  familiar  illustrations  be- 
ing found  in  the  oxalis  and  impatiens.  Gray  says 
in  his  Structural  Botany:  **It  has  been  said  that 
the  ordinary  flowers  in  such  plants  are  sterile, 
and  perhaps  they  always  are  so  except  when  cross- 
fertilized;  in  most  cases  they  are  habitually 
infertile  or  sparingly  fertilized.  Probably  they 
suffice  to  secure  in  every  few  generations  such 
benefit  as  a  cross  may  give,  while  the  principal 
increase  is  by  cleistogamous  self-fertilization, 
which  thus  offsets  the  incidental  disadvantage  of 
the  former  mode.  Darwin  says  in  his  Fonnj^  of 
FliwerB  that  the  petals  of  cleistogamous  flowers 
*'  are  rudimentary  or  quite  aborted  ;  their  stamens 
are  often  reduced  in  number,  with  anthers  of  very 


small  size,  containing  few  x>ollen  grains,  which 
have  remarkably  thin  transparent  coats,  and  gen- 
erally emit  their  tubes  while  still  enclosed  within 
the  anther  cells ;  and,  lastly,  the  pistil  is  much 
reduced  in  size,  with  the  stigma  in  some  cases 
hardly  at  all  developed.  These  flowers  do  not 
secrete  nectar  or  emit  any  odor ;  from  their  small 
size,  as  well  as  from  the  carolla  being  rudimentary, 
they  are  singularly  inconspicuous.  Consequently, 
insects  do  not  visit  them  ;  nor,  if  they  did,  could 
they  find  an  entrance.  Such  flowers  are  therefore 
invariably  self-fertilized ;  yet  they  produce  an 
abundance  of  seed.  In  several  cases  the  young 
capsules  bury  themselves  beneath  the  ground  and 
the  seeds  are  there  matured.  These  flowers  are 
developed  before,  or  after,  or  simultaneously  with 
the  perfect  ones." 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  the  advantages  of 
cross-fertilization,  and  seen  so  many  skillful  con- 
trivances for  securing  it,  that  the  query  is  at  once 
suggested.  Why  a  device  for  the  reverse?  Dr. 
Gray  gives  the  following  pertinent  paragraph  in 
his  Sti^uctural  BiAixny:  *' Fully  to  apprehend  the 
economy  of  cleistogamy  in  pollen-saving  alone, — 
and  contrariwise  to  estimate  the  expense  of  inter- 
crossing,— one  should  compare  the  small  number 
of  pollen  grains  which  so  completely  serve  the 
purpose  in  a  typical  cleistogamous  flower  (say  400 
in  oxalis  acetonella,  230  in  impatiemy  100  in  some 
violets)  with  the  several  thousands  of  all  entomo- 
philous  cross-fertilized  flowers,  rising  to  over  three 
and  a  half  millions  in  the  flower  of  a  peony,  also 
their  still  greater  number  in  many  anemophilous 
blossoms.  To  this  loss  should  be  added  the  cost 
of  a  corolla  and  its  action,  also  of  the  production 
of  odorous  material  and  of  nectar.  No  species  is 
altogether  cleistogamous.  Thus  cleistogamy,  with 
all  its  special  advantage,  tettifies  to  the  value  of 
intercrossing." 

Note  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  pansy 
and  blue  violet;  of  difference.  Is  the  former 
cleistogamous  ?  In  what  respect  does  it  seem  bet- 
ter equipped  for  fertilization  by  insects?  Note 
the  variation  in  shape  of  spur  in  the  different  spe- 
cies of  violets.  How  are  the  seeds  disseminated  ? 
What  military  leader  chose  the  violet  for  his  em- 
blem? Bessie  L.  Pl'txam. 

HAKMONSBrw;,  Pa. 


correi.atiox  and   natural,    science 

Teaching. 


The  questions  asked  in  the  editorial  on  **The 
Story  of  a  Boulder"  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Inland  Educator,   are   excellent   and  valuable. 
They  are  excellent  because  they  call  f"**  **** 
of   various  methods  employed  '* 
natural  sciences;  ih«v  uw^ 
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lead  to  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by 
using  the  different  methods  suggested  in  that  edi- 
torial. 

The  discussion  of  the  boulder  story  may  be  left, 
very  properly,  to  students  of  geology  and  geogra- 
phy. However,  the  general  conclusions  regarding 
the  proper  method  of  presenting  any  one  of  the 
natural  science  subjects  should  be  applicable  to  all. 

The  editorial  asks,  among  other  questions,  ''Is 
the  correlation  of  science,  literature  and  poetry, 
advocated  by  so  many  eminent  educators,  any  real 
help  to  children  or  to  anybody  else?*'  To  treat 
this  question  intelligently  one  must  know  whether 
correlation  is  defined  in  the  manner  adopted  by 
many  of  the  American  interpreters  of  Ilerbart's 
teaching,  or  in  the  way  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  Few,  if  any,  science  teach- 
ers deny  the  value  of  correlation  as  defined  by  the 
latter,  but  there  are  many  who  vigorously  protest 
against  the  use  of  that  kind  of  correlation  which 
dictates  a  superficial  grouping  of  subjects.  These 
protestors  object  to  such  correlation  in  science 
teaching  because  it  recommends  the  introduction 
of  myths  and  erroneous  statements  found  in  so 
many  delightful  legends  and  beautiful  stories. 
However,  if  correlation,  in  this  latter  sense,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  valuable  with  children  in  the  primary 
department,  why  is  it  not  desirable  to  extend  its 
use  to  the  work  with  pupils  of  higher  grades,  and 
even  employ  it  in  directing  college  students  and 
original  investigators  in  science  subjects?  If  it  is 
urged  that  this  presses  the  correlation  principle 
too  far  to  what  stage  shall  its  use  be  limited,  and 
why  place  the  restriction  on  so  helpful  an  agency 
at  the  point  proposed?  If  it  is  believed  that  this 
kind  of  correlation  should  extend  to  all  grades  of 
science  instruction,  one  must  admit  that  all  of  the 
distinctively  scientific  scholars  have  missed  the 
ideal  method  in  prosecuting  their  own  work  and 
in  directing  that  of  others.  Scarcely  an  example 
can  be  given  of  any  great  scientist  correlating  his 
science,  literature  and  poetry  either  in  his  own 
studies  or  those  of  his  students.  One  can  not  deny 
that  some  men  have  won  distinction  both  in  science 
and  literature,  but  he  can  deny  that  the  scientific 
excellence  was  achieved  by  a  general  mixture  of 
mvth  and  fiction  with  the  truth  obtained  first- 
hand  from  nature. 

Gmy  and  A^nsiz  were  the  two  great  pioneers  in 
biological  research  and  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  accept  the  reports  of  those  who  re- 
ceived instruction  and  inspiration  from  them,  we 
need  have  no  doubt  regarding  their  methods  of 
science  teaching.  These  men  taught  that  truth 
was  the  chief  object  of  search,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  attained  certainly,  only  by  excluding  all  sources 
of  error.    To  that  end  they  and   their  disciples, 


who  occupy  the  foremost  positions  of  instruction 
and  investigation  in  this  country,  used  the  induc- 
tive method.  While  they  advocated  this  method 
"pure  and  undefiled,"  they  did  not  object  to  cer- 
tain modifications,  nor  hold  that  accurate  illustra- 
tion and  demonstration  of  nature  by  the  instructor 
of  primary  pupils  were  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
ductive method.  They  rather  contended  that  such 
instruction  (i.  e.,  by  illustration  and  demonstra- 
tion) in  the  lower  grades  was  the  logical  extension 
of  a  method  which  had  proved  itself  most  helpful 
with  science  pupils  of  more  advanced  training. 

What  is  said  of  these  masters  in  the  department 
of  biology  applies  to  the  leaders  in  all  of  the  de- 
partments of  natural  science.  It  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  no  one  has  ever  heard  a  teacher  of  recog- 
nized merit  and  achievement  in  any  one  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  advise  a  departure  from  the  inductive 
method  in  kindergarten  science  work,  or  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  high  school  and  college 
training.  On  the  contrary,  these  teachers  have 
placed  the  value  of  myths  and  strained  rhetorical 
figures  in  nature- study  in  the  category  of  reasoning 
by  analogy,  regarding  scientific  subjects,  which 
receives  their  severest  criticism  and  universal  con- 
demnation. 

The  little  myth  which  states  that  the  red  feathers 
on  the  robin's  breast  were  given  as  a  memorial  to 
the  persistent  efforts  of  this  bird  to  pull  the  spikes 
from  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  crucified  Lord  is  a 
beautiful  story,  and  well  adapted  to  cultivate  the 
imagination.  But  of  what  educational  value  is  it 
in  explaining  the  selectional  principles  underlying 
the  colors  of  all  birds?  Possibly  it  is  pleasing  to 
the  imagination  to  fancy  that  a  striking  resem- 
blance exists  between  the  germinating  seed  of  a 
bean  or  pea  and  a  restive  brownie.  But  of  what 
value  is  this  fanciful  comparison  in  teaching  the 
pupil  that  a  cotyledon  is  simply  a  modified  leaf? 
And  yet  these  two  examples  have  been  chosen 
from  a  class  of  stories  which  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  material  to  some  teachers  of  nature  studies. 
This  class  of  instructors  defend  the  introduction 
of  such  tales  on  the  ground  that  they  are  necessary 
to  arouse  the  child's  interest  and  hold  his  at- 
tention. They  assert  that  natural  science  subjects 
are  dry  and  cannot  be  made  attractive  to  the  little 
people,  therefore  should  be  enlivened  by  myths 
and  poetic  fancies.  The  adherents  to  these  views 
show  that  they  have  no  proper  conception  of  the 
natural  sciences.  They  do  not  know  that  nature 
studied  first  hand,  and  in  a  living  rather  than  in  a 
dead  way,  is  quite  as  fascinating  as  any  poetical 
myth,  because  it  stimulates  the  imagination  just 
as  actively,  and  has  the  added  attraction  of  repre- 
senting a  reality  which  appeals  to  the  senses  and 
the  reason  as  well. 
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The  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  myths 
and  pleasantly  related  falsehoods  should  have  a 
place  in  nature-study  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  teachers  of 
natural  science  in  the  educational  world.  So  far 
as  can  be  determined  that  class  of  teachers  which 
contends  that  myths  and  poetical  statements  have 
a  place  in  natural  science  teaching  is  composed  of 
those  who  have  studied  verv  little  science  under 
instructors  of  limited  training,  or  else  they  are 
self-educated,  with  onlv  the  aid  afforded  bv  a 
** fourteen  weeks"  course  in  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  etc.,  and  have  not  mixed  this  brief  train- 
ing with  a  great  deal  of  reason.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  people  with  such  preparation  could 
themselves  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  in- 
ductive method,  much  less  adapt  it  to  the  instnic- 
tion  of  children.  They  can  not  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  all  nature-study  a  clear  and 
earnest  search  for  truth,  a  means  of  cultivating 
and  developing  the  child's  power  of  discrimina- 
tion between  real  and  apparent  causes  and  their 
effects  in  nature. 

The  class  of  educators  who  would  exclude  the 
errors  of  myth  and  fiction  from  nature-study  is 
composed  of  the  advanced  investigators  anii  teach- 
ers of  natui-al  sciences,  and  those  who  have 
trained  under  them.  They  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  tales  because  they  know  from  obser- 
vation and  experience  that  they  are  irrelevant, 
and,  so  far  as  they  occupy  the  thought  of  the 
pupil,  they  prevent  his  perceiving  the  logical 
order  of  events  from  cause  to  effect  in  the  various 
phenomena  studied.  These  teachers  are  con- 
vinced that  students  whose  early  science  training 
has  been  mixed  with  these  fanciful  tales  are  in- 
clined to  observe  facts  superficially  and  to  distort 
the  conclusions  based  on  their  incomplete  obser- 
vations in  order  to  harmonize  them  with  precon- 
ceived ideas  gained  from  some  fictitious  statements 
in  song  and  story.  This  class  of  instructors  would 
hold  to  the  pure  science  methods  in  elementary 
as  well  as  in  advanced  work,  because  they  believe 
that  uniform  methods  of  science  study  tend  to  an 
economy  of  time  and  energy:  Students  who  have 
been  prepared  for  advanced  science  studies  by 
false  methods  must  be  subjected  to  a  severe  prun- 
ing process  before  their  minds  are  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  reputable  science  work.  This  period  of 
reducing  and  transforming  represents  a  loss  of 
time  which  must  be  added  to  the  loss  of  mental 
power  resulting  from  the  early  training  in  an  arti- 
ficial instead  of  a  natural  way. 

The  adherence  to  strict  science  methods  in  study- 
ing the  natural  sciences  does  not  imply  that  the 
elements  of  beauty  and  imagery,  which  are  brought 
forth  and  nourished  in  the  minds  supplied  with 


pure  poetry  and  fiction,  should  not  have  a  place 
in  educational  work.  It  simply  affirms  that  old 
truth—" to  everything  there  is  a  season."  And  it 
protests  against  those  methods  which  lug  myth, 
poetry  and  fiction  into  science  work  in,  or  rather 
out  of  season,  for  it  holds  that  no  season  exists  for 
mixed  methods  of  nature-study. 

It  is  believed  that  correlation  of  subjects  to  be 
studied  is  not  necessarily  adopting  the  same  method 
of  study  for  all  subjects,  much  less  is  it  a  conglom- 
eration of  material,  chosen  from  all  subjects,  in  the 
study  of  some  one,  particularly  if  that  one  is  nature- 
studv. 

The  application  to  our  courses  of  study  of  the 
correct  kind  of  correlation  will  mark,  unquestiona- 
bly, a  great  advance  in  our  educational  affairs,  but 
an  attempt  to  press  this  principle  of  correlation^ 
wrongly  interpreted,  so  far  that  it  includes  the  in- 
troduction of  mythical  stories  and  errors  of  fiction 
into  the  study  of  any  natur^  science  subject  sim- 
ply brings  the  name  of  an  excellent  servant  into 
disrepute.  From  such  enthusiasts  true  correlation 
should  pray  for  deliverance  because  natural  science 
work  would  be  vitiated  whenever  and  wherever 
the  pseudo-correlation  principle  were  applied. 

The  great  problem  of  bringing  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  together  will  be  solved  when  educa- 
tional subjects  are  properly  related,  and  correct 
educational  methods  prevail  in  each  series  of  sub- 
jects comprising  the  courses  of  study  in  kinder- 
garten, grade,  high-school  and  college  work. 

M.  A.  Bbaxnox, 
Professor  of  Biology. 

State  University,  Grand  Forkjs,  N.  D. 
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The  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Acade- 
my of  Science  was  held  at  Lafayette  May  2(>-28, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  forty  members.  The 
days  were  spent  in  excursions  to  the  Tippecanoe 
Battle  Ground.  Fort  Ouiatenon  and  the  bluffs,  ra- 
vines and  terraces  of  the  Wabash  valley.  On 
Thursday  evening  Professor  Frederick  ??tarr  cf 
Chicago  University,  lectured  before  the  academy 
in  the  Hall  of  Purdue  University  on  "Dress  and 
Ornament."  Professor  Starr  is  a  master  in  the 
subject  of  anthropology,  and  has  a  happy  manner 
of  insinuating  his  ideas  into  the  minds  of  an  audi- 
ence withoftt  arousing  opposition.  His  addrees 
very  nearly  attained  the  ideal  of  what  a  popular 
scientific  lecture  should  be.  The  foljowing  are  the 
main  points  presented : 

The  speaker  began  by  saying  that  he  might  pre- 
sent views  which  would  be  new  to  most  of  his 
audience,  and  perhaps  contrary  to  their  preTioo*)^ 
conceived  opinions.    But  it  was  no  par^ ''' 


ject  M  cnnvert  anybody.  It  was  a  mutter  of  no 
imporlftiicu  to  liiiu  wlit^ther  people  agreed  wUli 
hint  cr  not,  if  only  lie  succeeded  in  BwakenJug 
thought.  There  ore  lliree  possible  esplnnstions 
of  the  origin  of  dn-sa.  Probably  moat  people  would 
aay  that  dreee  came  into  use  aa  a  niodeat  covering 
of  the  body  from  the  gaee  of  others ;  or  it  might  be 
atid  that  its  original  purpose  was  protection  from 
the  weather,  Irom  the  contact  of  rocks  and  bushes 
and  from  enemtee.  Hia  own  opinion  v&e  that 
dress  originated  from  ornament,  in  the  instinct 
for  distinction  Irom  other  people.  All  primitive 
peop lea  expend  much  time  and  labor,  and  even  en- 
dure aevore  pain  (or  the  sake  of  adornment.  The 
modifications  of  the  body  produced  for  purposes 
of  beauty,  as  the  victims  regard  it,  are  of  foor 
clnsaes :  those  produced  by  puncturing,  by  band- 
aging, color  decoration  and  hairdressing.  The 
practice  of  puncturing  prevaila  widely  in  great 
variety.  The  ear  presents  a  favorable  organ  for 
this  proceea.  It  is  punctured,  not  only  in  tlie 
lobe,  but  with  a  series  of  holes  all  along  the  mar- 
gin in  which  are  inserted  plugs  and  rings  of  many 
kinds.  It  is  often  slit  nearly  its  whole  length, 
and  weighted  witli  rings  until  the  lube  bangs  down 
upon  the  slioulders.  In  Central  Alrica  punctnr- 
ingof  the  nose  and  lips  occurs.  Studs  or  plugs  of 
wood  or  metnl  are  worn  in  the  holes  which  are 
often  of  great  siiie.  Many  wear  rings  In  the  upper 
lip  ;  thus,  when  an  African  telle  sinUes  her  upper 
lip  ring  turns  up  so  aa  to  surround  her  nose  and 
cbeeltB  like  n  fnune.  Among  ravage  tribes  gashes 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  are  much  in  vogue. 
The  mother  attends  lo  the  gashing  of  her  infaut 
with  as  much  care  as  the  civilized  mothers  attend 
to  their  cleanliness  and  dress.  The  cuts  are  made 
with  a  stone  knife,  and  wood  aahes  are  nibbed 
into  the  wound  to  produce  a  welt  or  ecar  which  is 
permanent  and  stands  out  like  n  great  wart.  These 
XOTS  are  sometimes  very  numerous  and  upon  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  but  the  favorite  locations  are 
upon  the  forehead,  nose  and  face,  Probably  Cain 
liad  such  a  mark  set  upon  hia  forehead.  The  par- 
ticular number  and  arrangement  of  these  scars 
constitute  insignia  which  mark  tbe  iudii'idual  aa 
belonging  lo  a  certain  tribe.  IVittooing  is  a  devel- 
opment of  this  form  of  ornament,  and  sometimes 
covers  %lw  whole  body  as  with  a  lace- like  garment. 
Among  tlie  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  it  was  very 
elaborate. 

Banddging  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  feet,  aa 
in  the  case  of  Chinese  women,  sometimes  lo  the 
hend.  The  Flathead  Indians  inclose  the  baby's 
head  belH-een  two  boards  so  tliai  it  grows  into  the 
shape  of  a  wedge  with  the  narrow  end  np.  Others 
compel  lite  head  to  elongate  backwards  or  up- 

,    H'JIlia.  I 


Color  adornment  is  very  common,  either 
form  of  paintapplied  to  thesktn,  whicb  ii 
ally  renewed,  or  in  connection  with  tatlociag 
where  the  color  is  pricked  in  and  becomea  peran- 
nent.  Some  Japanese  are  completely  corennl 
escept  as  to  the  face  and  neck  with  colored  lauoo 
patterns.  A  second  general  metbcd  of  ndonunefit 
is  by  bands  around  various  parts  of  the  body  l« 
which  objects  may  be  attached.  The  most  n*«iJa- 
ble  locahties  for  these  are  the  arms,  legs,  oeckaikd 
waiift.  The  various  forms  of  bracelet,  onkkl. 
necklace  and  belt  are  extremely  numerous.  Tber 
sometimes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  arm  or  leg 
and  weigh  many  pounds ;  but  'in  the  whole,  tir 
safety,  and  most  convenient  places  of  atiacbmeni 
are  the  neck  and  waJGl.  Ppon  tbee«  neck  anil 
waist  bands  are  liung  a  great  variety  of  itrticlco 
which  the  wearer  regards  as  adding  to  hie  attnct- 
iveness  or  distinction.  Here  the  warrior  displat-r 
the  scalp,  head  or  weapon  taken  from  his  enemj' — 
the  hunter,  the  feathers,  tails,  teelh  or  aklns  ol  tbe 
animals  captured  in  the  chase.  Thus,  the  neck- 
lace and  the  belt  with  their  appendages  come  to 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  derebap 
iuto  the  cape  and  the  skirt,  without  which  the 
ravage  feelN  aa  uncomfortable  in  public  as  a  niodi^ni 
gentlemim  without  a  necktie. 

The  simplest  form  of  garment  is  a  piece  of  cloth 
worn  over  the  shoulders  or  head  like  a  blanket, 
and  held  in  front  by  the  hands.  This  ia  maik' 
more  convenient  by  fastening  it  together  along  llie 
under  side  of  the  anna,  thus  producing  a  sleevs. 
It  was  a  long  step  forward  when  somebody  cut  a 
slit  in  the  blanket  and  slipped  it  down  over  the 
head.  This  was  the  first  form  of  the  jacket,  blouse, 
or  waist.  The  blanket  over  the  shoulders  wu  In- 
convenient tor  work,  because  the  arms  and  shoal- 
ders  were  not  free  ;  so  the  custom  arose  >>l  folding 
the  blanket,  wrapping  it  around  the  waist  and 
tucking  the  end  in.  The  (ailing  parte  of  it  betute 
and  behind  were  fastened  between  the  t^s,  and 
thus  the  trousers  and  the  divided  skirt  came  Inio 
existence. 

The  lecturer  illustrated  the  evolution  of  lime 
forms  by  dressing  up  several  boys. 

The  evolution  ol  head  covering  was  eliown  bf 
the  use,  first,  of  a  piece  of  cloth  thrown  i:>r«r  tbe 
head,  drawn  bock  from  the  face  and  fastened  br- 
hind— a  form  still  used  by  the  housemaid  when 
sweeping.  A  separate  string  or  band  was  used  bt 
hold  the  cloth  around  the  head,  which  tinally  be- 
came liighly  ornamental,  and  still  survives  in  the 
hat-build,  which  is  often  neither  useful  nor  oma- 
meutal,  Tbe  bow  upon  the  left  side  was  explaianl 
as  the  rudiment  of  the  ornamental  cockade  which 
was  worn  upon  that  side  iH-cause  it  was  there  unt  ot 
the  way  uE  the  aword  flourished  in  the  right  hand. 
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If  dress  originated  in  a  universal  sense  of 
modesty,  all  peoples  ought  to  have  the  same  ideas 
as  to  what  is  modest,  and  the  people  who  are  most 
dressed  ought  to  be  most  modest ;  both  of  which 
are  contrary  to  the  facts.  The  Moslem  woman  is 
satisfied  if  only  her  face  is  covered,  regardless  of 
what  other  portions  of  her  body  are  exposed,  and 
the  Japanese  women,  who  have  no  sense  of 
modesty  whatever,  conceal  their  figures  com- 
pletely. To  many  millions  of  women  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ladies  at  a  full-dress  ball  or  reception 
in  Chicago  would  seem  the  very  height  of  im- 
modesty— an  opinion  in  which  the  lecturer  fully 
concurred. 

Dress  has  developed  into  two  great  tjrpes — the 
northern  and  the  southern.  In  the  harsh  climates 
of  the  North,  garments  are  relatively  close  fitting 
and  consist  essentially  of  the  cap,  the  jacket,  the 
trousers  and  the  boots.  This  type  is  character- 
istic of  both  sexes  among  the  Esquimaux.  It  is 
best  fitted  for  an  active  and  vigorous  life.  In  the 
mild  and  balmy  South,  garments  are  relatively 
loose  fitting  and  flowing,  exemplified  in  the 
turban,  the  toga,  the  gown,  the  skirt,  the  loose 
trousers  and  the  sandal,  as  worn  now  and  always 
in  oriental  countries.  When  the  Roman  Empire 
was  overrun  by  the  Northern  barbarians  these  two 
types  of  dress  came  into  conflict,  with  the  result 
that  the  men  adopted  the  northern  type  as  best 
adapted  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  while  the  two 
most  conservative  classes  of  society,  the  women 
and  the  priests,  retained  the  loose,  flowing  type  of 
the  South. 

After  the  lecture  a  series  of  lantern  slides  was 
shown  to  illustrate  the  whole  range  of  topics 
discussed.  C.  R.  D. 


OXYMEL. 


What  is  a  vast  deal  of  so-called  tact  in  school  (as 
elsewhere),  but  cajolery,  pure  and  simple  ;  an  ap- 
peal to  any  thing  but  the  higher  nature  !  An  in- 
stance comes  to  mv  mind. 

In  a  certain  large  school,  the  teacher  whose  duty 
it  was  to  **form  the  lines'*  in  the  yard  when  the 
bell  rang,  was  annoyed  exceedingly  by  the  dila- 
toriness  and  general  lawless  bearing  of  a  clique  of 
girls  from  one  of  the  hij^her  rooms.  At  last  she 
called  them  to  her  and  delivered  herself  substan- 
tially of  the  following : 

**  Girls,  the  actions  of  such  influential  pupils  as 
you  pupils  whose  parents  occupy  the  place  yours 
do  in  society,  are  bound  to  be  copied  by  those  not 
so  high  in  the  social  scale.  It  rests  with  you, 
therefore,  whether  there  shall  be  the  order  I  wish 
in  the  lines  or  not.  And  now  that  the  importance 
of  your  demeanor  has  been  brought  home  to  you. 


I  trust  and  believe  that  there  will  be  a  great  and 
decided  change." 

The  talk  had  the  desired  effect  for  the  remaining 
short  period  of  the  year,  at  least.  Sell  satisfied, 
puffed  up  with  imaginary  importance,  the  girls 
*'fell  into  line*'  with  pompous  docility.  The 
result)  so  far  as  the  school  went,  was  undeniably 
good ; — but  what  of  the  effect  upon  the  girls,  them- 
selves ?  Some  words  from  Margaret  Fuller's  jour- 
nal, kept  while  teaching  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  come  to  my  mind.  I  cannot  but  contrast 
their  spirit  with  the  spirit  of  the  exordium  just 
chronicled.    She  says: 

I  will  write  a  short  record  of  the  last  day  at  school.  <•<•■* 
Then  I  summoned  the  elder  girls.  •>  >»  »  i  assured  them 
of  my  tnie  friendship,  proved  by  my  never  having  cajoled 
or  caressed  them  into  good.  <•  «  *  i  had  appealed  not  to 
their  weakne8.s,  but  to  their  strength;  I  had  offered  them 
always  the  loftiest  motives,  and  had  made  every  other  end 
subservient  to  that  of  spiritual  growth. 


Speaking  of  higher  motives,  I  am  reminded  of 
an  incident  related  in  a  Sunday  school  paper  which 
I  chanced  to  pick  up  the  other  day.  It  was  in  re- 
gard to  a  child  who  had  done  a  kind  act  for  an  old 
lady,  involving  some  slight  degree  of  sacrifice  to 
herself,*  and  who  immediately  thereafter  had  burst 
into  tears,  saying  that  she  would  not  care  if  only 
she  could  be  sure  that  the  king  would  know  of  it 
and  be  pleased,  but  that  it  was  such  a  little  thing 
that  she  feared  he  would  not  know  of  it  at  all ! 

'*  What  sort  of  spiritual  pabulum  must  have  been 
fed  to  that  infant  ?  '*  I  asked  myself.  "  Right  for 
the  sake  of  right,  the  upbuilding  of  the  soul  for 
conscience's  sake, — what  trace  of  it  here?**  I 
thought  of  Ru8kin*s  words  to  the  young  girl  who, 
in  answer  to  his  query  as  to  why  she  had  done  a 
certain  unselfish  thing,  replied  *'  I  did  it  to  please 
Jesus.**    They  were : 

Remember,  my  little  friend,  that  nothing  you  could  do 
would  ever  really  please  the  Father  unless  it  would  have 
been  done  just  the  same  had  there  been  no  Father. 

*  *  * 

"  The  friends  I  wait  are  waiting  me.**  Once  I 
was  not  sure  of  this.  I  thought  in  my  narrowness 
of  vision,  that  it  savored  somewhat  of  the  mysti- 
cal, not  to  say,  the  ** predestined.**  But  surely 
nothing  truer  was  ever  said. 

Enter  a  community  a  stranger.  How  long  does 
it  take  you  to  "know  your  own?*'  Go  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  You  will  meet  with  such  con- 
genial souls  that  you  will  think,  "What  if  I  had 
not  come  !  ♦  ♦  ♦  What  a  loss  I  should  have 
sustained!'*  But  noble  and  congenial  souls  are 
everywhere,  as  are  the  petty,  and  the  base,  and 
the  trivial ;  and  according  to  the  class  to  which 
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you  belong,  will  you  surely  gravitate.    The  law  is 
inexorable. 


The  editor  uf  an  educational  journal  blithely  and 
debonairly  flings  out  the  following  as  an  addendum 
to  a  request  for  the  names  of  books  helpful  in 
•school  work,  **Girf  pricen  if  pos^ihU,  a»  U'achers  have 
l^rn  hitoirn  to  hesitate  upon  thi«  trifling  pjiut  fje fore  pur- 
^huifimj  lKM)ks,**  In  the  face  of  the  starvation  wages 
paid  teachers  generally,  one  wonders  if  that  editor 
ever  taught,  and  was,  perchance,  a  "common  sub !" 

*  ♦  * 

Free  access  to  the  realm  of  imaginative  lore  is 

the  inalienable  birth-right  of  every  child.    What 

can  make  up  to  him  for  the  loss  of  fairy-winged 

hours  within  its  magical  borders?    For  the  loss  of 

•that  unique  culture  w^hich  prevents  him  in  after 

years  from  invariably  sticking  to  the  proposition 

that  three  ami  two  make  fire?    Nothing!    If  there 

could,  many  would  there  be  to-day  who  would  be 

•conscientiously  trying  to    metamorphose   them- 

•eelves.     Richter  says : 

Train  the  imagination  and  the  child  can  play  with  him- 
Rclf.  A  doll  is  to  him  a  nation  or  a  company  of  actors  and 
"he  is  playuTl^ht  and  director.  Every  bit  of  wood  is  a  flower- 
ing r<Ml  on  which  fancy  can  bud  hundred  leaved  roses.  The 
.)»Iaything,  itself,  becomes  indifferent  if  a  happy  imagination 
Ik?  present ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  men  as  of  children,  whether 
it  have  reference  to  a  crown  of  gold  or  of  laurel,  shepherd's 
crook  or  marshal's  stave,  the  flail  of  war  or  of  agriculture. 
In  the  eyes  of  wonder-working  fancy  every  Aaron's  rod 
•blossoms.    Then  train  the  imagination. 


An  Incident. 

A  woman  there  was  who  was  wealthy,  wise, 
and,  moreover,  kind  hearted.  One  day  it  chanced 
that  she  seated  herself  on  a  bench  in  a  public  gar- 
den. A  woman  who  sat  opposite  thus  addressed 
her: 

'*Pray,  madam,  why  do  you  wear  such  a  thin 
dress,  or  why,  wearing  it,  do  you  sit  down  here? 
Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
taking  cold  ?  And  you  have,  I  perceive,  a  book 
■open,  ready  to  read,  of  a  miserably  fine  print.  Do 
you  not  realize  that  such  print  will  ruin  the  best 
eyesight  in  the  world?  And  your  eyes  are  not 
first  rate,  I  should  judge.  It  is  criminal  careless- 
ness !  There  is  positively  no  excuse  for  it,  when 
clearly  printed  matter  of  every  kind  can  be  ob- 
tained so  cheap  now  !  But  it  may  be  there  are 
reasons  why  you  do  not  care  to  spend *' 

"  By  what  right,"  demanded  the  one  addressed, 
**do  you  presume  to  dictate  to  me  what  I  shall 
wear,  or  what  I  shall  not  wear,  or  what  1  shall  or 
shall  not  read?  Or  make  remarks  or  insinuations 
re^^rding  my  personal  defects  or  my  private,  pe- 
cuniary affairs?" 


**By  the  same  right,"  replied  the  other  calmly. 
*'  that  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  interrogate,  ad- 
vise, reprove  those  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact, provided,  only  always,  that  they  are  jMMtr. 
Have  the  self-respecting  poor  no  rights  which  yon 
are  bound  to  respect?  No  susceptibilities  to  be 
outraged?  No  feelings  of  delicacy  in  common 
with  the  rich?  Is  there  no  repugnance  in  their 
hearts  to  being  catechised  as  a  child,  and  their  pri- 
vate affairs  dragged  before  the  curious  and  cen- 
sorious eyes  of  a  stranger  ?  Then  accord  to  those 
whose  only  misfortune  is  their  poverty,  madam, 
the  same  consideration  which  you  exact  for  your- 
self." 


A  controlling  purpose  in  the  young  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  When  such  a  purpose  has 
mastered  a  youth,  he  has  a  helm  and  rudder,  sail^ 
and  wind  for  his  sails. 


Immortality  of  Animai*s. 

The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  shall  fail  beyond  the  grave 

Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul. 

When  I  see  a  poor,  tired,  over-driven  horse 
straininjr  every  nerve  to  start  an  up-piled  wagon 
while  the  blows  fall  thick  and  fast, — when  1  see 
a  forlorn,  lost  dog  gazing  about  with  pathetic  eyee, 
— when  I  see  a  bedraggled  cat  maltreated  by  cruel 
boys, — when  I  see  one  after  another  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  tragedy  of  brute  life  continually 
enacted  about,  my  heart  bleeds  and  I  say  to  my- 
self- 

*' Human  beings  can  struggle  on  and  rise  above 
their  environment.  They  have  opportunities  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  circumstances ;  but  dumb 
animals,  no.  Then  can  we, — dare  we  say  that  this 
life  is  their  all?  That  the  all-kind,  all-seeing 
Father  heeds  not  their  faithfulness,  neither  their 
agonized  cries  nor  dire  distress? 

Ah,  how  can  we  but  trust — 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  c«L«it  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  G(Mi  has  made  the  whole  complete  \ 


**The  state  must  not  go  back  to  the  psychologi- 
cal, ethical  j^enesis  of  a  negative  deed,"  to  quote 
from  one  of  our  old-time  pedagogies, — but  the  teacher 
mmt.  In  the  uprearing  of  the  tender,  budding 
mind,  in  the  guiding  and  admonishing  of  the 
child,  the  motives  are  everything. 

Do  we  think  enough  of  this? 

Eleanor  Root. 

BoHTON,  Mas."*. 
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The  £arth-Cuild  and  the  Twilight 

Belx.. 


Once,  many  years  ago,  when  the  little  earth- 
children  were  not  so  worldly-wise  as  they  are  now, 
there  lived  a  boy  named  Bertrand.  This  child 
had  a  quaint  and  happy  little  way  of  finding  truth 
in  many  things  upon  which  his  play-fellows 
looked  with  unbelieving  eyes.  He  was  always 
peering  into  the  darkest  nooks  of  the  forest  in 
search  of  fairies,  and  every  tree,  flower  and  bud 
was  a  source  of  interest  and  wonder  to  him. 

Bertrand's  home,  though  in  the  country',  was 
near  a  great  city,  in  which  was  a  grand  and  beau- 
tiful cathedral.  There  was  a  school  hard  by  it 
which  he  attended.  Bertrand  was  a  choir-boy,  and 
most  of  the  boys  in  his  school  were  choristers, 
although  a  few  other  children  were  admitted. 
While  at  play,  or  sitting  in  school  with  tumbled 
locks  and  studious  face,  intent  upon  his  books, 
Bertrand  was  not  a  child  upon  whom  one  would 
look  with  any  unusual  interest.  It  was  onlv  when 
the  long  and  weary  day  was  done,  when  books 
and  papers  were  neatly  laid  away,  and  the  beauti- 
ful chimes  of  the  cathedral  rang  out  the  twilight 
hour,  that  he  became  in  a  measure  different  from 
other  boys.  It  was  then  that  the  refractory 
golden  locks  were  carefully  brushed  into  place; 
then,  that  the  frowns  and  puckers  which  sometimes 
marred  his  face,  were  all  smoothed  away ;  then, 
tliat  he  donned  the  long  black  robe  and  snow- 
white  surplice  and  with  anthem-book  in  hand, 
marched  slowly  into  the  cathedral  with  the  other 
choristers. 

It  so  befell  that  his  seat  was  placed  where  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  through  the 
rose-tinted  windows  and  lay  in  a  soft  red  glow 
upon  his  head.  He  had  a  little  way,  all  his  own,, 
of  forgetting  himself  and  everything  which  was 
about  him,  and  throwing  his  simple,  childish  soul 
into  the  beautiful  music  of  the  anthem.  And  so, 
with  his  lustrous,  brown  eyes  lifted  reverently 
upward,  and  the  sunset  glory  shining  on  his 
boyish  but  noble  face,  he  became  such  a  vision 
of  strength  and  beauty,  as  any  artist  might  fitly 
have  copied  for  an  embodiment  of  the  Christ- 
Child. 

But  the  people  who  day  by  day  came  and  knelt 
in  the  cathedral  did  not  know  that  Bertrand  was 
beautiful.  They  looked  at  him  as  they  looked  at 
ihe  bending  sky  above,  the  fields  stretching  away 
and  away,  or  the  dew^  upon  the  flowers.  To  their 
stupid  and  unseeing  eyes  there  was  no  beauty  in 
any  of  these,  because  they  were  but  common 
things,  parts  of  their  daily  lives.  Thus,  it  was, 
that  if  the  villagers  only  had  visited  the  beautiful 
cathedral,  you  and  I  should  not  have  known  of 


Bertrand,  nor  should  we  have  heard  the  story  of 
the  twilight  bell. 

But,  one  time,  just  as  the  choir  had  sent  a 
glorious  *'  We  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,"  ringing 
through  die  mazes  of  the  old  sanctuary ;  when  the 
glory  around  Bertrand's  head  shone  brightest; 
when  he  thought  least  of  self  and  most  of  (^od ; 
a  stranger  entered  the  door  and  looked  upon  him. 
This  man  had  wandered  all  over  the  w^orld  seek- 
ing the  beautiful.  Feeling  that  he  had  found  the 
object  of  his  search,  he  painted  Bertrand 's  picture 
and  carried  it  away  into  his  own  country.  The 
noble  helpful  face  of  the  child  brought  joy  to  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  many  copies  were  made  of 
the  picture.  One  of  these  last,  a  little  medallion, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young  woman  who  was  so 
ill,  that  she  might  never  rise  from  her  bed  again. 
The  medallion  was  placed  where  she  might  always 
see  it,  and  there  was  something  in  the  little 
chorister's  face  that  made  her  feel  patient  and 
strong. 

li  was  during  the  sittings  for  this  picture,  that 
thev  two,  Bertrand  and  the  artist,  first  spoke  of 
the  twilight  bell. 

''I  love  to  hear  it  ring,"  Bertrand  had  said, 
^'  because  it  always  means  that  the  busy  day  is 
done,  and  that  the  quiet  and  rest  of  night  have 
come." 

**But  why,  indeed,  should  you  not  love  the  day; 
you,  a  child  who  can  know  neither  care  nor  sor- 
row?" the  artist  asked. 

**  The  day  has  many  sorrows  for  me,"  Bertrand 
replied;  **the  master  who  is  always  cross,  the 
Latin,  which  I  do  not  like,  and  problems,  long 
and  difliicult." 

'*  He  who  is  stronger  than  his  foe  fears  him  not," 
the  artist  replied ;  '^  when  you  have  mastered 
these  difficulties  you  will  no  longer  shrink  before 
them." 

.  Just  then  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  again 
pealed  forth  their  vesper  strain.  AVhen  the  sounds 
had  ceased,  the  man  turning  said  : 

**  When  I  was  a  child,  I  heard  a  strange,  sweet 
f^tory  about  a  twilight  bell  in  heaven.  Each  even- 
tide when  the  darkening  shadows  fold  the  earth 
in  their  soft  pinions,  a  great  bell  swings  to  and  fro 
in  Paradise,  and  with  a  far  moie  glorious  music 
than  any  of  earth,  it  marks  the  end  of  day  for  the 
children  of  men.  In  heaven  there  is  no  night, 
neither  any  darkness  at  all,  so  when  the  great  bell 
rings,  the  heaven-children  pause  to  say :  '  It  is 
night  in  the  great  world  below,  and  the  little 
earth-children  will  cease  their  tasks  and  go  to 
peaceful  rest.'  And  then  through  the  gates  of 
pearl,  a  troop  of  winged  cherubs  fly  to  guard  the 
beds  of  the  little  earth-children.  They  also  carry 
those  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  unable  to 
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bear  the  burdens  of  their  little  lives,  to  their  ever- 
lasting rest." 

"O  kind  sir,*'  said  Bertrand,  *'have  you  ever 
heard  this  twilight  bell?" 

"Alas I  DO,  dear  child,"  said  he,  "no  earth- 
child  may  hear  it  who  does  not  first  put  from  his 
heart  all  passion,  pain  and  strife,  all  hatred,  all 
thoughts  of  wicked  things,  and  every  heart-ache 
and  weary-longing.  Then,  only,  may  he  hear  the 
twilight  bell  of  heaven  ;  then,  only,  feel  its  music 
in  his  soul ;  for  its  sounds  cannot  be  heard  of 
mortal  ears." 

Bertrand  thought  much  of  what  he  had  just 
heard,  so  much  indeed,  that  he  grew  dreamy  and 
listless.  The  Latin  became  daily  more  disagree- 
able, the  problems  harder,  and  the  master  seemed 
crosser  than  ever.  From  having  the  story  so  con- 
stantly in  his  mind,  he  finally  grew  to  desire, 
more  than  all  else  in  life,  to  hear  the  twilight  bell 
of  heaven.  The  artist  had  gone  away,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  help  him,  but  he  rightly  thought 
that  one  way  to  make  the  heart  pure  w^as  by  say- 
ing many  prayers.  So  every  evening  he  knelt  in 
the  old  cathedral,  with  a  soul  listening  for  the  di- 
vine symphonies  of  the  bell.  His  face  grew  more 
radiant  than  ever  in  the  crimson  glow  of  the  twi- 
light, for  he  listened  intently  during  the  service, 
lest  the  bell  might  ring.  He  was  haunted  with  a 
fear  that  he  might  not  be  attentive  at  the  right 
moment,  so  he  came  eai  ly  and  stayed  late,  kneel- 
ing for  hours  before  the  altar.  He  even  at  times 
went  forth  into  the  fields  and  woods,  and  listened 
earnestly  for  the  heavenly  strain.  But  no  sound 
of  the  twilight  bell  ever  came  to  the  soul  of  the 
child. 

At  last,  one  evening,  kneeling  in  the  cathedral, 
his  little  heart  could  bear  the  disappointment  no 
longer,  and  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  It  was 
then  that  the  master  found  him  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  grief.  And  amid  his  sobs  l^rtrand 
told  him  as  best  he  could. 

*'  You  wish  to  hear  the  bell  of  heaven,"  replied 
the  master.  "To  this  end  you  pray  much.  That 
is  well.  You  also  daily  lose  your  temper,  strike 
your  playmates  and  neglect  your  work.  This  is 
not  well."  And  saying  thus  he  passed  on,  for  he 
was  an  unfeeling  man. 

I^rtrand  went  home  with  downcast  eves  and  sad 
step.  After  that,  though  he  still  sang  in  the  even- 
ing service  with  a  face  as  radiant  as  ever  in  the 
sunset  glory,  he  no  longer  knelt  to  listen  for  the 
twilight  bell.  But  for  all  that  he  had  not  forirot- 
t^n  it. 

"That  bell  shall  ring  for  me  some  day,"  he 
said,  and  this  purpose  filled  all  his  life. 

The  years  passed  on.     It  was  the  holy  twilight 


hour,  which  should  bring  rest  to  all  mankind,  but 
on  earth  there  was  no  peace.  The  long,  crimson 
shafts  of  light  fell  on  a  battle  field,  and  redder 
grew  as  they  shone  on  streams  of  blood,  or  turned 
to  gold  on  the  poor,  pale  faces  of  the  dead  and 
dying.  The  twilight  bell  of  heaven  will  ring,  but 
who  on  earth  may  hear,  amid  this  awful  strife 
and  carnage  ?  A  soldier  painfully  wends  his  way 
over  the  masses  of  the  fallen  to  the  seclusion  of  a 
little  wood  near  by.  And  there,  all  alone,  tired 
and  wounded,  he  kneels  and  listens  for  heaven's 
bell.  And  the  golden  glory  falls  caressingly  on 
his  upturned  face,  the  same  ncble  face  the  sun- 
beams used  to  kiss  in  the  old  cathedral  so  long 
ago. 

The  bell  of  Paradise  might  not  ring  for  the  little 
choir-boy,  with  pleading  eyes  and  simple,  childish 
heart,  but  surely  the  hosts  of  heaven  will  make 
sweet  melody  to  soothe  the  soul  of  a  hero.  Bertrand 
clasps  his  hands,  not  in  the  simple  supplication  of 
childhood,  but  with  all  the  impatience  of  man,  and 
listens  with  glad  assurance.  He  feels  that  the 
hopes  and  longings  of  his  life  are  to  be  this  night 
fulfilled.  He  shall  hear  the  bell,  for  is  not  the 
praise  of  his  brave  deeds  on  every  lip?  His  cheek 
flushes  with  pride — and  then  the  happy  look  fades 
away  from  his  face,  the  sunset  glory  is  gone,  and 
he  lies  helpless  in  the  cold  and  sombre  twilight. 

The  bell  of  heaven  may  not  ring  for  a  soul  in 
which  dwells  pride.  Hope  is  stronger  in  the  heart 
of  the  child  than  in  the  heart  of  the  man,  but  as 
of  old,  Bertrand  once  more  gives  expression  to  the 
heroic  words  of  his  boyish  resolve — **That  bell 
shall  ring  for  me  some  day."  Glory  and  honor 
could  not  bring  to  him  the  sweet  sound  of  the 
bell,  so  he  left  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  there  to  live 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  life.  The  time  came  when 
his  days  were  no  longer  filled  with  unkind  deeds, 
when  he  had  overcome  his  evil  temper,  loved 
even  his  enemies,  and  filled  his  heart  with  pure 
and  noble  thoughts.  He  daily  wandered  beside 
the  brook  or  forth  into  the  field  or  forest,  listen- 
ing to  the  song  of  the  bird  or  the  music  of  the 
water.  He  thought  that  by  loving  God's  works 
he  should  thereby  love  God,  and  loving  Him,  his 
soul  would  become  holy  enough  to  hear  the  bell. 
But  the  fullness  of  peace  had  not  as  yet  come  to 
him,  nor  had  he  heard  the  twilight  bell.  It  was, 
after  alt,  a  little  child  who  led  him  into  the  truth. 
Once,  as  he  wandered  lonely  in  the  forest,  he  lifted 
up  his  soul  in  one  last,  long  agony  of  supplication, 
"  Show  me  Thy  ways,  teach  me  thy  paths." 

How  long  he  might  thus  have  prayed  no  one  can 
say,  if  the  bushes  had  not  at  that  moment  been 
parted  by  a  little  lad  who  was  digging  ferns.  His 
little  bare  feet  were  torn  and  bleeding  from  the 
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stones,  his  scant  clothing  rent  by  thorns,  his  body 
weak  and  trembling  from  hunger,  and  he  was  cry- 
ing because  no  one  loved  him.  He  had  made  his 
painful  way  from  the  city  near  by,  hoping  to  pro- 
cure fern  roots  in  the  woods  which  he  might  sell 
for  food.  He  was  a  very  little  child,  as  young  as 
many  of  those  which  fond  mothers  clasp  to  their 
bosoms,  bestowing  upon  them  the  caresses  due  to 
babyhood. 

AVhen  he  saw  Bertrand  he  held  out  both  his  lit- 
tle hands,  while  his  lipsquivered  and  tears  coursed 
down  his  cheeks.  Bertrand  took  the  child  in  his 
arms  and  in  his  pitiful,  but  precious  burden,  found 
all  for  which  he  had  prayed  and  hoped  and  longed. 
By  the  rivulet's  side,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  forest 
he  had  learned  to  be  good;  in  the  misery  and  sin 
of  the  city  he  was  yet  to  learn  to  do  good.  In  the 
city  of  the  cathedral  a  sad  wail  had  long  gone  to 
heaven  from  the  little  Children  of  the  Poor.  There 
were  thousands  of  them  crowded  into  dark  and 
narrow  courts  where  the  light  and  sunshine  could 
not  come,  where  they  lived  and  died,  neglected 
and  unloved. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  one  heart  and  life  can  do, 
yet  after  all,  it  is  a  great  deal.  Henceforth  there 
was  often  a  strong  and  noble  face  to  be  seen  in  the 
loathsome  courts,  the  very  sight  of  which  made 
the  wicked  ashamed  of  their  base  deeds,  and  in- 
spired little  children  to  grow  into  good  and  useful 
men  and  women.  It  was  often  seen,  too,  in  the 
haunts  of  more  fortunate  mortals.  A  silent  but 
powerful  force  worked  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men  until  a  great  change  took  place  in 
that  city.  In  the  stead  of  old  and  rickety  tene- 
ments, and  dark  and  dingy  courts  there  came  to  be 
houses  and  parks  and  schools.  There  was  the 
chapel  as  well  as  the  cathedral.  The  people  of  the 
city  were  perhaps  as  unconscious  of  Bertrand* s 
beneficent  influence  in  their  lives  as  they  had  been 
of  his  childish  beauty  so  long  ago.  But  they  loved 
him  dearly,  and  the  angels  knew. 


Twilight  in  a  grand  cathedral,  twilight  on  a  bat- 
tle-field, twilight  where  earth  and  river  and  sky 
proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  and  yet  no  sound  of 
heaven's  bell. 

A  child,  innocent  and  fair,  a  youth  wearing  the 
laurels  of  victory,  a  young  man  who  has  conquered 
self,  listening  for  the  twilight  bell  and  hearing  it 
not. 

An  older  man  and  a  group  of  poor  city  children, 
strolling  in  the  green  fields,  underneath  God's  blue 
sky.  The  children  beg  for  a  story,  and  their  good 
kin<l  friend  tells  them  of  the  twilight  bell. 

Then  the  one  who  walks  nearest  him,  whose  lit- 
tle hand  he  holds,  looks  up  and  asks  timidly. 


"Good  sir,  have  you  heard  this  bell  of  heaven 
ring?" 

He  answers  her  not  in  words,  but  by  the  smile 
upon  his  face  and  its  enduring  peace  and  calm,  he 
makes  her  little  child-heart  to  know,  that  not  only 
at  twilight,  but  always,  the  bells  of  heaven  make- 
sweet  melody  in  his  soul. 

Rose  Marten*. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  "Right  to  Work/^ 


The  ugliest  fact  that  confronts  us  under  our 
present  industrial  organization  is  the  fact  that,  at 
almost  any  given  moment,  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try hundreds  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  and 
honest  men,  with  women  and  children  dependent 
upon  them,  who  would  be  glad  to  work  steadily 
every^day,  yet  whose  one  great  anxiety  in  life  is 
because  their  employment  is  uncertain,  inter- 
rupted, or  wholly  precarious.  The  old-fashioned 
economists  have  hated  nothing  so  much  as  the 
doctrine^of  the  **  right  to  work."  But  it  is  juBt 
possible  thatjhis^octrine  may  make  its  way,  not 
only  as  a  theoretical  tenet,  but  as  an  insistent  prac- 
tical proposition  that  cannot  be  put  down.  The 
inequality  of  condition  between  the  very  rich  man 
and  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  has  the  opportunity 
to  work  steadily  for  standard  pay,  is  a  matter 
of  slight  concern,  comparatively  speaking.  The 
seriously  disturbing  factor  is  the  existence  of  a 
shifting  but  never-disappearing  element  of  men 
unemployed  or  only  half  employed.  The  situation 
of  the  great  army  of  workers  in  the  clothing  trades 
who  live  in  the]  east  side!  tenement  district  of  New 
York^  and  who  have  just  brought  to  a  successful 
end  an  [enormous  strike,  has  been  distressful 
enough  [to  win  a  deserved  public  sympathy  ;  for 
these,  men  have]  worked  almost  incredibly  long 
hours  for  an  almost  incredible  pittance.  Never- 
theless, most  of  them,  even  under  these  hard  con- 
ditions, are^more'eomfortable  than  they  were  in 
theiPolish  towns  that  they  came  from,  and  their 
children  are  vastly  better  off  under  American  con- 
ditions. The  street-car  employees  of  Vienna  were 
last  month  on  strike  against  the  prevailing  sixteen- 
hour  day;  and  they  are  in  easy  luck  when  com- 
pared^ with  common  laborers  in  the  Polish  prov- 
inces. It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  im- 
proved organization  when  more  reasonable  hours 
and  more  reasonable  wages  will  obtain  in  such 
trades  as  those  which  are  now  laigely  monopolized 
by  these  Polish  Jews  of  recent  immigration." — 
From  *'The  Progress  of  the  AVorld,"  in  Ametncaa 
Monthly  Reruw  of  ReriroH  for  July. 
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Volume 
IV. 


With  this  issue  The  Inland  Educator 
completes  its  fourth  volume,  and  its 
second  year  of  publication.  Its  success 
has  been  very  satisfactory  and  inspiring  to  its 
editors  and  publishers,  and  the  future  is  bright. 


We  have  so  often  called  attention  to  the  epeciftl 
field  that  the  Educator  is  trying  to  fill  that  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  do  so  once  more,  and  yet  we 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  The  Inlaxd  Edu- 
cator was  established  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  medium  for  more  complete  discussion 
of  educational  theory  and  practice  than  existed  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment.    A  glance  over  our 
table  of  contributors  will  make  it  perfectly  clear, 
we  think,  that  we  have  succeeded.     ArrangemeDts 
are  already  perfected  for  several  unusually  strong 
and  valuable  series  of  contributions  for  the  coming 
year,  a  few  of  which  are  announced  elsewhere  in 
our  advertising  pages.    We  can  promise  our  read- 
ers that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  put  before  them 
the  verv  latest  and  best  in  their  field  of  work. 

*  *  * 

*    #  ♦!        ^^  ^^^^  meeting  of  the  National 
Kei>ortofthe    Educational    Association    in 

V^^    1  IS^  »  committee  was  appoint- 

of  Twelve  on  ^  ^  investigate  the  subject  of 
Rural  Schools,  ^^^j  schools.  The  report  of 
this  committee  has  been  published,  and  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  teachers  everywhere.  In  impor- 
tance this  document  will  doubtless  rank  with  the 
reports  of  the  committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa;  D. 
L.  Kiehle  of  Minnesota;  A.  B.  Poland  of  New  Jer- 
sey; C.  C.  Rounds  of  New  Hampshire;  J.  H.  Phil- 
lips of  Alabama;  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  Michigan;  S. 
T.  Black  of  California;  W.  S.  Sutton  of  Texas;  L. 
E.  AVolfe  of  Missouri;  W.  T.  Harris  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  L.  B.  Evans  of  Georgia;  C.  R.  Skinner 
of  New  York. 

This  committee  was  divided  into  four  sub-com- 
mittees each  of  which  was  given  a  special  topic 
for  investigation,  as  follows:  1.  School  mainte- 
nance. 2.  Supervision.  3.  Supply  of  Teachers. 
4.  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

The  committee  as  a  whole,  through  Chairman 
Sabin,  makes  a  summary  of  the  points  of  most 
pressing  importance  as  follows: 

1.  For  purpoMcs  of  organization,  maintenance,  or  super- 
vision, nr>thinK  nhould  be  recoiniizcd  as  the  unit  smaller 
than  the  township  or  the  county;  the  school  district  is  the 
most  undesirable  unit  possible. 

2.  Every  communiiy  should  be  required  to  raise  a  certain 
sum  for  liie  support  of  its  schools  as  a  prere<iulslte  for  re- 
ceiving its  share  of  puljlic  money.  A  certain  definite  sum 
should  ]>e  appropriated  to  each  scliool  out  of  the  state  funds 
and  ihe  remainder  sliould  be  divided  In  acconlance  with 
some  fixed  and  established  rule;  a  discrimination  being 
made  in  favor  of  townships  most  willing  to  tax  themselves 
for  sciiool  purposes, 

3.  One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
rural  school  lies  in  its  isolation,  and  its  inability  to  furnish 
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to  the  pupil  that  stimulatiTe  influence  which  comes  from 
contact  with  others  of  his  own  age  and  advancement.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommends  collecting  pupils  from 
small  schools  into  larger,  and  paying  from  the  public  funds 
for  their  transportation,  believing  that  in  this  way  better 
teachers  can  be  provided,  more  rational  methods  of  instruc- 
tion adopted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  expense  of  the 
schools  can  be  materially  lessened. 

4.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fill  the  rural  schools  with  un- 
trained, immature  teachers.  The  establishment  of  normal 
training  schools,  under  competent  instructors,  with  short 
courses,  each  year  of  which  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  would 
do  much  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  extension  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  courses  and  terms  of  the  state  normal  schools  so 
as  to  constitute  a  continuous  session  would  enable  them  to 
contribute  more  directly  than  now  to  the  improvement  of 
the  teachers  of  rural  schools.  The  state  would  then  be 
justified  in  demanding  some  degree  of  professional  train- 
ing from  every  teacher  in  the  rural  as  well  as  in  the  city 
schools. 

6.  The  establishment  of  libraries,  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  of  school  extension  by  lectures  and  other  means,  the 
introduction  of  such  studies  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
nect the  school  and  the  home,  especially  those  having  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  every-day  life  of  the  community,  and 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  laws  of  sanitation  to  the  con- 
struction of  rural  school-houses,  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

6.  The  rural  schools  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  official 
and  intelligent  supervision.  In  every  state  some  standard 
of  qualiflcations,  moral  and  intellectual,  with  some  amount 
of  actual  experience,  should  be  demanded  by  law  from  tho^e 
who  aspire  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent  or  supervisor 
of  schools. 

7.  Good  morals  and  good  manners  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  an  educational  equipment.  The  inculcation  of  pa- 
triotism, of  respect  for  law  and  order,  of  whatever  tends  to 
make  a  good  citizen,  is  of  as  much  importance  in  a  small  as 
in  a  larger  school.  Regularity,  punctuality,  obedience,  in- 
dustry, self-control,  arc  as  necessary  in  the  countrj-  as  in  the 
city  school.  Country  school-teachers  should  call  to  their  aid 
the  beautiful  things  in  nature,  that  with  reverential  spirit 
they  may  lead  the  children  to  reverence  Him  who  hath  made 
all  things  good  in  their  season. 


Individual 
Work. 


The  teacher  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  rural  school  will  enjoy  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  on  In- 
struction and  Discipline.  Dr.  Harris  was  chair- 
man, and  L.  E.  Wolfe  of  Missouri  makes  a  separ- 
ate report  on  grading  and  classification.  Dr.  Harris 
says  that  the  work  in  small  ungraded  schools  must 
be  for  the  most  part  individual.  Possibly  this 
discussion  involves  the  greatest  of  all  pedagogical 
problems.  The  one  thing  that  every  real  teacher 
is  striving  to  do  is  to  stimulate  the  greatest  self- 
activity  possible  in  every  pupil  every  day.  This 
means  that  every  pupil  is  being  taught.  Now, 
when  the  teacher  has  in  the  same  class  pupils  of 
different  ages,  difierent  capacities  and  different  at- 
tainments, the  problem  becomes  a  large  one.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  promotions.  If  it 
is  possible  to  get  the  most  growth  of  which  the 
pupil  is  capable,  classification  and  promotion  are 
subordinate  and  will  take  care  of  themselves.  But 


nothing  short  of  the  greatest  development  for  each 
child  will  be  just,  and  all  classification  and  pro- 
motion should  be  means  to  this  end.  The  prob- 
lem is  capable  of  solution  by  the  teacher  who  is  a 
student  of  his  pupils,  and  light  is  coming. 


Continuous 

Sessions  in 

Normal  Schools. 


This  is  one  of  the  points 
touched  upon  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rural 
Schools.  Continuous  ses- 
sions are  suggested  as  one  of  the  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  supplying  better  teaching  force  to  the 
rural  schools.  AVe  think  the  point  is  well  taken. 
We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  continuous  sessions  in 
our  colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  University 
of  Chicago  has  adopted  it  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  this  institution.  The  State 
Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota,  will  enter 
upon  this  plan  July  1.  This  school  will  have  four 
quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  beginning  July  1, 
October  1,  January  1,  and  April  1.  The  value  of 
such  a  plan  as  this  is  obvious.  It  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  teachers*  colleges.  Rural  school  teach- 
ers can  thus  teach  a  half  year  and  attend  school  the 
other  half. 


Continuous 

Sessions  in 

the  Public 

Schools. 


The  continuous  session  idea  is 
not  going  to  stop  with  the  col- 
leges.   More  rational  methods 
in  education  will  shortly  push 
it  into  the  lower  grades.    Com- 
mon sense  cannot  much  longer  tolerate  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  the  public  school.    Can  the  present 
system  be  justified  on  any  rational  basis?    Who 
fixed  the  school-year  at  three,  six  or  nine  months  ? 
Who  made  the  school-day  six  hours  ?    Do  these 
conditions  fit  the  nature  of  the  child?    Does  the 
child  grow  only  part  of  the  year  ?    Does  he  not 
need  direction  the  year  round  ?    The  same  spirit 
that  has  led  to  kindergartens  and  has  started  all 
these  investigations  in  child-study  will  do  away 
with  our  present  stupid  plans.    The  educator  may 
learn  a  lesson  and  read  the  signs  of  the  times  by 
studying  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  or  blind.    The  training  of  the  body  is  to  have 
larger  part  in  the  coming  education.    Not  training 
for  trades — not  that — but  the  use  of  manual  work 
and  outdoor  work,  and  excursions  in  connection 
with  the  regular  school  work.    Fewer  hours  of 
pent-up  life  in  an  overcrowded  building,  smaller 
classes,  and  more  individual  work  are  the  demands 
of  a  larger  idea  of  education.    School  work  that  is 
less  arduous  to  the  teacher,  and  school  life  that  is 
more  joyous  to  the  pupil,  are  things  for  which  we 
hope.   Continuous  sessions  with  less  of  the  machine 
idea  is  one  step  in  this  direction.    Then,  better 
buildings  and  grounds  and  more  apparatus  and 
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more  fresh  air  and  nature  and  life  will  follow. 
AVhen  will  it  be?  Well,  it  will  not  be  while  we 
count  the  cost  in  dollars.  It  will  not  be  while 
teachers  have  the  present  notion  of  school  work. 
It  will  never  be  in  the  day  of  the  tiredy  ttvrrUd 
teacher.  It  will  never  be  till  we  learn  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  hour  by  doing  the  best  thing  at 
this  present  moment  for  this  boy  and  this  girl.  It 
will  never  be  till  we  learn  that  we  are  training  for 
eternity,  and  that  arithmetic  as  such  amounts  to 
nothing.    It  will  be  when  we  learn  to  live  with 

the  children. 

*  ♦  * 

In  the  June  issue  of  3h(cation 

Dr.  H^^»      Commissioner  Harris  asks  the 

on  Standards   fou^j^jng  question  and  answers 

♦    r^  n  **   ^'  ^"  ^^®  affirmative  :-"Should 

to  CoUeges.     ^j^^  present  standard  of  college 

entrance  requirements  be  lowered  through  con- 
certed action,  and  partial  if  not  complete  uniform- 
ity of  requirement  ?  '*  The  Commissioner  declares 
himself  on  tiie  eide  of  President  Eliot  and  others 
who  would  not  separate  the  pupils  preparing  for 
college  from  those  who  will  pass  directly  from  the 
high  school  to  their  life  work.  He  lays  down  the 
fundamental  principle  that  ^*aU  the  pupils  should 
have  the  best  course  of  study  while  they  are  in 
school,  and  this  best  course  should  be  the  one  re- 
quired for  admission  to  colleges."  He  holds  that 
the  movement  of  thirty  years  ago  to  raise  the 
standard  was  ** a  groping,"  and  that  the  advance 
was  too  great,  since  it  moved  the  college  too  far 
from  the  masses.  He  would  make  the  entrance 
requirements  one  year  less,  thus  leaving  the 
greater  advance  and  specialization  to  the  small 
number  who  have  means  and  leisure  to  devote  to 
post-graduate  study. 

The  plan  may  seem  at  first  thought  like  a  step 
backward,  but  really  it  suggests  progress,  and 
means  the  best  available  culture  for  the  largest 

number. 

*  *  * 

^  There  are  active  and  passive 

„  ^„\       r    school  teachers  and  superin- 

lincs  of  least     *     j     *       ^.i  i.- 

_^     .  ^  tendents :    there  are  negative 

KesiHtanoe.  ^     ^  •*•  r  j 

and  positive  ways  of  proced- 
ure ;  there  are  Oriental  and  Occidental  schools  at 
present.  There  is  one  standard  which  measures 
the  school  by  the  amount  of  friction  ;  the  less  the 
friction  the  greater  the  success  of  the  school.  Push 
the  figure  and  this  school  will  find  itself  in  its  prop- 
er category  -that  of  the  machine.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  a  machine  and  a 
living  organism.  The  school  should  be  the  latter. 
There  is  an  impression  among  sr)me  superintend- 
ents that  the  \arge  function  of  their  office  is  to  see 
that  the  people  are  not  imposed  upon  by  their 


teachers.    These  superintendents   are   anxious  to 
move  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.     They  do 
not  know  much  about  school  teaching.     They  run 
a  machine,  and  if  the  machinery  gets  out  of  order 
they  know  of  no  rational  way  of  adjustment.    They 
stand  with  the  people,  and  if  the  teachers  can't 
keep  down  friction  they  must  go.     Another  idea  is 
that  the  superintendent  must  be  a  school-man,  and 
capable  of  directing  a  real  live  oiganism.    He  most 
be  able  to  sympathize  with  his  teachers  in  difficul- 
ties ;  he  must  be  fertile  in  resources ;  he  must  help 
build  up.    Superintendents  of  the  first  class  are 
costly  figure-heads.    Superintendents  of  the  8etx)nd 
type  are  indispensable  in  a  successful  system. 


The 
Jubilee. 


The  great  event  of  world-wide  interest 
during  the  month  of  June  was  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Newspapers  and  period- 
icals in  all  languages  and  in  all  lands  have  devoted 
much  space  to  accounts  of  the  jubilee,  and  to  con- 
siderations of  Her  Majesty's  long  and  prosperous 
reign.  All  this  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  gloomy 
reports  that  for  some  time  past  have  characterized 
so  much  of  the  news  from  Europe.  The  merest 
glance  at  some  of  the  features  that  mark  the  last 
sixty  years  of  English  history  shows  what  a  mar- 
velous jxjriod  it  has  been.  Victoria  took  the  scep- 
ter in  1837  as  queen  of  an  empire;  to-day,  if  the 
phrase  be  not  a  contradiction,  she  rules  a  democ- 
racy. The  struggle  for  political  freedom,  com- 
mencing away  back  on  Runnyroede  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  has  been  completed  during  the 
Victorian  age.  Nobility,  middle  classes,  and  final- 
ly the  working  classes,  have,  in  turn,  demanded 
their  rights,  and,  in  turn,  have  received  them,  until 
England  to-day  in  all  but  name  is  a  democratic 
government.  The  last  great  adMtnce  toward  this 
condition  has  been  during  the  present  reign,  and 
it  must  be  counted  as  the  supreme  achievement 
since  it  is  the  emancipation  and  the  elevation  of 
the  masses. 

The  Victorian  age  boasts  a  long  roll  of  illustrioos 
names:  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Charlotte  Bront^; 
George  Eliot,  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Charles  Kingsley; 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  Carlyle  and  Arnold, 
Macau  lay  and  Ruskin;  Spencer,  Darw^in,  Tyndall 
and  Huxley;  Gladstone,  Disraeli  and  John  Bright; 
Newman  and  Manning. 

These,  towering  above  a  host  of  others  who  are 
lower,  but  yet  eminent,  stand  for  marked  progress 
social,  political,  scientific  and  religious.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  ruled  England  for  sixty  years; 
but  to  have  occupied  the  throne  during  such  a 
period  of  peace  and  progress  must  be  gratifying 
even  to  the  heart  of  royalty. 

The  Jubilee  was  marked  throughout  by  expres- 
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sions  of  good  will  and  affection  towards  the  Queen. 
The  greeting  sent  by  President  McKinley  doubt- 
less expresses  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the 
American  people: 

To  Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Quten  oj  Great  Britain  and  Irdand 
and  Empress  of  India: 

Great  and  Good  Friend— In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the. United  States.  I  present  their  sincere  felici- 
tations upon  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  your  majesty's  ac- 
<ce8sion  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 

I  express  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  wishing 
for  your  people  the  prolongation  of  a  reign  illustrious  and 
marked  by  advance  in  science,  arts  and  popular  well-being. 
On  behalf  of  my  countrymen  I  wish  particularly  to  recogniae 
your  friendship  for  the  United  States  and  your  love  of  peace 
exemplified  upon  important  occasions. 

It  is  pleasing  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect due  to  your  personal  virtues.  May  your  life  be  pro- 
longed, and  peace,  honor  and  prosperity  bless  the  people  over 
"Whom  you  have  been  called  to  rule.  May  liberty  flourish 
throughout  your  empire  under  just  and  equal  laws  and  your 
government  continue  strong  in  the  affections  of  all  who  live 
4inder  it. 

And  I  pray  God  to  have  your  majesty  in  his  holy  keeping. 

William  McKinley. 


^^  We  make  no  apology  for  devoting 

®  cw  g^  much  space  this  month  to  brief 
^       "     sketches  of  the  new  superintendents 

tendents.  recently  elected  in  Indiana.  How- 
-ever  we  have  not  used  any  of  our  regular  space  for 
this  purpose  but  have  increased  the  size  of  our 
magazine  this  issue  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  pages 
over  the  regular  issue,  some  of  the  space  being  d  e- 
voted  to  advertisements.  The  men  in  this  list  have 
had  a  very  important  responsibility  committed 
•to  their  hands.  They  should  be  persons  of  high 
scholastic  attainments  and  professional  ability  and 
experience.  We  believe,  in  the  main,  that  they  are 
such.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  office  must  be  one 
of  the  spoils  of  politics,  but  it  is  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation that  in  spite  of  this  men  of  real  merit  sue- 
•ceed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  young  men  in  the  list.  We  regret  that 
the  limited  time  did  not  allow  us  to  secure  data 
concerning  all,  although  the  list  in  itself  is  com- 
plete. 


^         Last  year  we  called  the  at- 
Tippecanoe  Bat-   ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^e 

tie  Ground  Mon-   ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
unient.  made  to  raise  money  for  a 

suitable  memorial  to  be  erected  on  the  Tippecanoe 
Battle  Ground.  The  aim  of  the  committee  having 
it  in  charge  was  to  secure  the  funds  for  the  work 
from  penny  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  school 
children  over  the  state.  For  some  reason  the  plan 
was  not  generally  understood  and  not  many  schools 


made  provision  for  the  taking  of  the  contribution. 
Some  money,  it  seems,  has  been  raised,  and  the 
committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  are  pre- 
paring a  program  for  patriotic  day  (November  7th) 
which  will  be  published  in  The  Educator  for  Oc- 
tober. We  understand  it  is  the  hope,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  celebration,  to  still  further  increase 
the  memorial  fund.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  have  a  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Worth 
Reed,  of  Lafayette,  in  regard  to  the  amounts  which 
have  been  received  from  time  to  time  since  No- 
vember, 1895: 

City  of  Lafayette,  November,  18»5 643  5ft 

Tippecanoe  county,  November,  1895 4ft  83 

Superintendent  G.  M.  Nabor,  Columbia  City,  Decem- 
ber, 18»6 10  00 

J.  V.  Cattron,  Westville,  August,  ISftfl 8  70 

8.  A.  Laird,  Ciialmers,  December,  1896 1  50 

Superintendent  Jame8  F.  Scull,  Rochester,  December, 

1886 8  56 

M.  M.  Watts,  Big  Creek  Tp.,  White  county,  December, 

18»6 60 

Emma  Stewart,  Brazil,  January  6, 18ft7 67 

Alice  II.  Keever,  Big  Creek  Tp.,  White  county,  Janu- 
ary 6, 18ft7  22 

Sagie  Stewart.  Brazil 40 

J.  R.  Huston,  Aurora,  February  6, 18»7 4  26 

Superintendent  Calvin  Moon,  South  Bend,  March  27, 

18»7 63  14 

Dora  DuPent,  Jackson  county,  June  14, 1807 10 

J.  W.  Payne,  New  Palestine,  June  14, 18»7 48 

Sullivan  county,  June  14, 18ft7 50 

Tippecanoe  county.  June  14, 1897 4  61 

1186  09 


Commissioned  P«  «*»»?  ^'^.  ""^  fducation  is 

just  issuing  a  circular  of  infor- 
High  Scbools  ^^ation  relating  to  the  commis- 
in  Indiana,  sioning  of  high  schools.  This 
circular  is  very  elaborate  and  will  prove  very  help- 
ful indeed.  In  Indiana,  commissions  are  granted 
to  high  schools  which  meet  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  The  character  of  the  work  must  be  satisfactory. 

2.  The  high  school  course  must  be  not  less  than 
thirty  months  in  length,  counting  from  the  end  of 
the  eighth  year. 

3.  The  whole  time  of  at  least  two  teachers  must 
be  given  to  the  high  school  work. 

4.  The  course  of  study  must  be,  at  least,  a  fair 
equivalent  to  the  one  recommended  in  this  circular. 

The  board  of  education  recommends  this  course 
of  study  for  the  non-commissioned  and  township 
graded  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  teachers  are 
urged  to  follow  the  suggestions  for  commissioned 
high  schools  as  far  as  possible.  The  thought  is 
that  the  work  should  be  done  so  w  ell  that  pupils 
completing  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  the  non 
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commissioned  schools  should  receive  credit  for 
this  work  upon  entering  any  of  the  commissioned 
high  schools.  The  circular  is  full  of  good  sugges- 
tions from  beginning  to  end,  and  teachers  and 
officers  will  find  in  it  a  good  deal  of  information 
relative  to  the  best  books  and  apparatus. 


State  Geologist  Blatchley 
The  twenty-flrst       j^^  ^^^  .g^^^  ^j^^^  ^jU 

GeolofiTioal  Report     ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^,  valuable  vol- 
of  Iiuliaina.  ^^^  ^^^  students  of  Indi- 

ana geology.  This  report  considers  in  a  very 
thorough  way  the  natural  resources  of  Indiana, 
and  includes  a  ver>'  large  fund  of  information  that 
will  not  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bhitchley  has 
had  the  assistance  of  the  most  competent  men  in 
the  state,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
completeness  of  his  volume. 


The  Hon.  Z.  T.  Sweeney  of  Co- 
GreeR  lumbus,  Indiana,  lias  an  inter- 

moiMtiitan  on  "Greek  Monachism."  Mr.  Sweeney 
is  a  very  interesting  writer,  indeed,  and  this  article 
will  be  widely  read.  The  article  itself  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  life  of  the  Greek  monks,  who  have  their 
abode  in  the  almost  inaccessible  summits  of  the 
ragged  peaks  of  the  Pindus  mountains.  The  de- 
scription of  these  abodes  is  very  vivid.  The  arti- 
cle is  profusely  illustrated.  An  early  number  of 
The  Inland  Educator  will  contain  an  illustrated 
article  on  "Constantinople'*  by  Mr.  Sweeney. 


A  WORD  About  Xaturb-Study. 


If  variety  be  the  apice  of  life,  then  the  course  in 
nature-study  suggesteil  by  W.  P.  Shannon  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Inl,\nd  Educator  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unseasoned.  Many  teachers  who  have  to 
do  with  the  difficult  problems  of  nature-work, 
believe  that  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  children  have  been— and 
in  many  places  still  are — ** rocked  and  botanized** 
to  death.  Variety  seems  a  good  thing  in  this,  as 
in  many  branches  of  study,  if  the  varieties  be  con- 
nected rationally,  and  by  some  stronger  bond  than 
mere  seasonable  occurrence.  I  think  there  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  some  points.  AVe 
all  recognize  that  nature-study,  in  many  scliools, 
has  been  too  heten.>geneous  a  conglomeration. 
This,  that,  and  everything  have  been  lumped  to- 
gether with  no  more  apparent  reason  than  mere 
existence. 


The  suggested  improvement,  however,  seems  to 
me  to  be  but  little  better.  A  study  of  rocks  for  a 
year  would  be  wearying  to  anyone  but  a  bom  lith- 
ologist,  and  would  cause  the  younger  pupils,  at 
least,  to  believe  rocks  the  only  things  in  nature 
w^orth  studying.  Children  very  quickly  adopt  a 
hobby,  and  much  harm  would  be  done  in  such  an 
one-idea  course  unless  the  teacher  were  most 
superior.  Furthermore,  the  study  of  igneous  rocks 
in  detail — and  one  cannot  suppose  the  whole  year 
to  be  devoted  to  the  stratified  rocks — would  be 
irrational  in  any  but  those  states  where  igneous 
rocks  are  found,  for  it  would  be  of  no  immediate 
use  or  application  to  the  pupils. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  our  educational  lead- 
ers who  outline  courses  for  schools,  will  recognize 
the  paramount  importance  of  properly  arranged 
nature-work  in  leading  the  child  to  the  beginning 
of  geography,  through  a  study  of  nature  at  home? 
I  do  not  mean  the  nature  that  is  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  text-books  and  moral  story  books,  but 
the  nature  of  the  locality  to  be  seen  on  every  hand, 
if  only  the  teacher  be  a  lover  of  out-of-doors  and 
independent  of  the  text-book. 

Home  geography  is  the  basis  of  all  later  geogra- 
phy work  in  schools ;  and  what  better  beginning 
can  be  made  in  home  geography  than  the  study  of 
the  plants,  rocks,  minerals,  birds,  animals,  insects, 
weather,  valleys,  brooks,  etc.,  of  the  home  region? 
When  I  say  study  I  do  not  mean  the  dry  dissecting 
of  si>ecimen8  and  the  noting  of  details — so-called 
training  in  observation — but  the  study  of  objects 
of  the  organic  or  inorganic  realms,  in  reference  to 
their  neighbors  and  to  man.  Children  can  be  led 
to  love  nature,  if  nature- work  in  schools  be  ration- 
al. At  present,  many  pupils  in  many  schools  con- 
sider the  study  of  indoor  nature  as  perhaps  the 
most  tiresome  part  of  the  day's  work.  They  come 
to  be  out  of  tune  with  the  birds  and  bees  rather 
than  in  sympathy  with  all  about  them.  Children 
are  usually  sympathetic,  and  their  interests  can  be 
gained  with  ease  if  the  facts  given  them  be  alive, 
and  have  some  reference  to  their  own  lives.  Were 
our  children  trained  better  in  nature-work,  we 
would  prepare  them  to  become  men  and  women 
capable  of  finding  their  greatest  pleasures  and  full- 
est life  with  nature ,  and  incapable  of  the  wanton 
attacks  on  all  that  is  alive  that  are  so  sure  an  ac> 
companiment  of  **  outings  *'  in  our  day. 

Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  some  sympathetic  and 
scientific  naturalist  and  teacher,  who  has  not  been 
too  long  out  of  touch  with  nature,  will  help  us  to 
improve  our  nature- work  in  schools  by  showing  us 
how  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature  at  home. 

Richard  £.  Dodgil 

Teachebs*  Colixue.  New  Yobk  Crrv. 
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The  New  County  Superintendents. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  county  superintendents  elected  throughout  Indiana  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  changes  were  numerous.  More  than  sixty  of  the  pres- 
ent list  are  new  men.  It  has  seemed  to  the  editors,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  a  brief  sketch  of  the  newly 
elected  superintendents  would  be  interesting,  and  we  present,  therefore,  a  few  facts  about  each,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  secure  them. 


Adams  County,  Irvin  Brandyberry. 

Mr.  Brandyberry  was  born  in  Adams  county, 
October  3rd,  1866.  He  received  an  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  own  county,  later  attend- 
ing the  Portland  Normal  School,  and  the  Tri-State 
Normal  at  Angola,  Indiana.  He  has  been  a  teacher 
for  nine  years,  the  last  term  having  charge  of  the 
Pleasant  Mills  graded  school. 

Allen  County,  F.  J.  Youngr.     (Re-elected.) 

Bartholomew  County,  James  H.  Clark. 

Benton  County,  L.  A.  McKniglit. 

Mr.  McKnight  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  has  taught  ten  years,  four  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  six  in  the  graded  schools.  In 
1892  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Fowler 
schools  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  cashier 
of  the  bank  of  Benton  county.  He  retired  from 
that  position  to  take  chaige  of  his  present  one. 

Blackford  County,  M.  H.  McGeath.    (Con- 
test. ) 

Boone  County,  B.  H.  Harney. 

Mr.  Harney  was  born  in  Bath  county,  Kentucky, 
September  11th,  1841.  His  education  was  secured 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  he  taught  four 
years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  enlisted  in  1862  and  served  three  years,  after 
which  he  continued  in  the  teaching  profession  un- 
til 1868,  when  he  went  to  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
as  a  special  agent  for  an  insurance  company.  Later 
on  he  went  to  California  on  the  same  business. 
From  1874  to  1880  he  taught  in  the  country  schools 
of  Boone  county,  when  he  secured  a  position  in 
the  city  schools,  afterwards  being  promoted  to  the 
high  school,  and  later  on  becoming  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  same.  He  was  chief  clerk  in  the 
postoffice  for  a  term,  and  then  became  assistant 
cashier  in  the  First  National  Bank,  which  position 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  an  in- 
jury received  in  a  runaway.  In  1894  he  again  took 
up  school  work.  Mr.  Harney's  wide  experience 
qualifies  him  for  his  new  position. 
Brown  County,  Cornelius  Campbell. 

Carroll  County,  Isaac  F.  Myer. 

Mr.  Myer  was  born  at  Flora,  January  3d,  1872. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  own  county 
and  at  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1895. 
Mr.  Myer  taught  two  years  in  the  district  schools. 


two  years  as  High  School  principal  at  Flora,  two 
years  as  superintendent  at  Camden,  and  has  been 
an  assistant  for  two  years  in  the  spring  term  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  in  the  department  of  Geog- 
raphy. He  is  in  every  way  qualified  for  his  new 
position. 

Cass  County,  J.  F.  Cornell.     (Re-elected.) 

Clark  County,  S.  L.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  February  27th,  1867.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Ladoga  Normal  School  and  at  Bor- 
den Institute.  He  was,  also,  a  student  for  some 
time  at  the  State  Normal.  Mr.  Scott  has  had 
eleven  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  having  been 
principal  for  three  years  of  the  schools  in  Clarks- 
ville,  the  oldest  town  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Scott  was 
a  student  at  Borden  Institute  when  the  senior  edi- 
tor of  The  Inland  Educator  was  president  of  that 
institution.    He  will  make  a  good  superintendent. 

Clay  County,  W.  H.  Clilllson.    (Re-elected.) 

Clinton  County,  J.  H.  Grover.  (Re-elected. ) 
Mr.  Grover  was  born  in  1862  near  Frankfort,  In- 
diana. He  attended  the  Frankfort  High  School 
and  the  Union  Christian  College  at  Merom,  Indi- 
ana. He  had  twelve  years  experience  in  teaching 
in  the  district  schools  of  Clinton  county  before  he 
was  elected  in  1896  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent.  His  experience  has 
been  such  as  to  fit  him  well  for  supervising  the 
district  schools. 

Crawford  County,  C.  A.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  bom  in  Crawford  county, 
September  7th,  1870.  His  education  was  secured 
in  the  district  schools;  his  summers  spent  upon 
the  farm.  He  taught  three  years  in  the  district 
schools,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  schools  at  English.  He  graduated  from 
the  Empire  state  teachers'  class  of  Pedagogy,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  in  1890.  In  1891  he  finished  the 
teacher's  course  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal 
College  and  graduated  from  the  same  institution 
in  1893  with  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

Daviess    County,    William   A.   Wallace. 

(Re-elected.) 

Dearborn  County,  S.  K.  GoUl.    ( Re-elected. ) 

Mr.  Gold  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Indiana, 

in  1852,  and  is  therefore  45  years  of  age.    He  was 

educated  in  the  Harrison  (Ohio)  High  School,  and 
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thereafter  trx>k  a  Scientific  Coarse  at  the  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  resided  at  Harrison,  teaching  school  and 
following  book-keeping.  He  met  with  the  serious 
loss  of  hia  left  arm  below  the  elbow  several  vears 
ago,  which  would  have  been  an  insurmountable 
embarrassment  to  many,  but  not  to  him.  In 
June,  lSti5,  he  was  elected  County  Superintend- 
ent and  in  October,  181*5,  he  moved  to  Luwrence- 
burg,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

IKKnitur  County,  Elmer  C.  Jerinaii. 

Mr.  Jerman  was  born  June  26th,  l*<«iO,  near  Del- 
aware, Indiana.  He  had  his  early  schooling  in  the 
public  schools  of  Kipley  county.  He  afterwards 
-attended  Franklin  College,  graduating  there  in 
1892.  He  did  post-graduate  work  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal Sc1hx>1  and  at  Franklin  College,  receiving  in 
18m  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion. He  taught  one  year  in  Ripley  county,  one 
year  in  Franklin  county,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  principal  of  schools  at  St.  Paul,  In- 
diana. He  has,  also,  been  interested  in  company 
with  ex-County  Superintendent  J.  Q.  Shanck,  in 
conducting  a  successful  summer  normal  in  his 
county.  He  is  well  fitted  in  ever}-  way  for  the 
X>osition  he  has  assumed. 

X>eKalb  Count)',  Henry  E.  Coe. 

I>elaH'are  County,  CliarleH  A.  Van  Matre. 

Mr.  Van  Matre  was  born  December  3l8t,  18tj'9,  in 
Delaware  cotinty .  He  attended  the  dist  rict  schools, 
graduating  from  same  when  thirteen  years  of  age. 
AVhen  eighteen  he  began  teaching  and  has  worked 
in  district  and  township  graded  schools  for  eight 
terms.  He  attended  the  State  University  from 
1893  to  *l*5.  Mr.  Van  Matre  is  another  of  the  live 
young  men  who  have  recently  taken  gfxxl  school 
positions  and  his  success  will  certainly  be  noticea- 
ble. 

]>ulM>i8  County,  Georgre  R.  Wilson.    ^Re- 
elected. I 

Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  Perr>-  ci.»unty,  August 
15lh.  lS»x}.    His  family  removed  to  Dub*»is  county 
in  1808,  where  Mr.  Wilson  a  ft-w  years  later  began 
the  stniggle  of  life  in  a  coal  mino.    His  education 
waii  gotten  under  great  difficulty,   but    he  was 
finally  fitted  for  teaching  and  spent  nine  years  in 
the  work,  the  last  two  of  them  as  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Ireland.    He  was  deputy  snr\eyor 
of  his  county  for  one  term  and  surveyor  for  one 
term.    In  INSO  he  was  appointed  county  sup»?rin- 
tendent,  and  has  held  the  position  since.     The 
scluvils  of  his  county  have  been  recognized  as  on 
a  high  plane  of  etticiency,  and  he  take:?  prominent 
part  in  every  m«»vement  that  Icxjks  to  their  im-  | 


provement.     Mr.  Wilson  is  the  author  of  a  well 
written  historv  ot  his  countT. 

Elkhart  County,  Geo.  W.  Ellis.     (Re-elect- 
ed. I 

Fayette  County,  Calvin  Oehiltree. 

Flojd  County,  Le^i  H.  Seott. 

Mr.  Scott  was  bom  in  Floyd  county  Maich  26th, 
ISoC.     His  father  being  a  farmer  of  limited  mean^ 
his  early  educational  advantages  were  somewhat 
restricted.     He  began  teaching  school  in  1872.    In 
the  spring  of  1S73  he  entered   Bedford  College 
and  graduated  from  tliat  institution  in  1S76.    In 
the  spring  of  ls77  he  entered  the  Normal  School 
at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and  remained  in  that  insti- 
tution two  years.     In  1881  ho  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  Floyd  county  and  served  one  term,  be 
ing  defeated  in  IS&J.    He  was  elected  again  to  the 
same  oflfice  in  1SS.'>  and  in  1887.    He  was  treasurer 
of  Floyd  county  from  1889  until  1893.     From  1S;<> 
up  to  the  present  time  he  has  served  as  principal 
of  the  West  Spring  Street  School  in  Xew  Albany. 
Mr.  .Scott's  service  has  been  a  long  and  honorable 
one,  and  he  comes  to  his  new  position  with  a  great 
deal  of  experience  that  will  no  doubt  make  hun 
;  very  successful. 

;  Fountain   County,    Grant   Gossett.    (Be- 

i      elected. » 

Mr.  Gossett  was  bom  in  Fountain  county,  Octo- 
ber 27th,  1S«>7.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  in  the  Covington  Xormal.  His  work 
as  a  teacher  began  at  the  age  of  eighteen.    He  was 

^  elected  county  superintendent  in  1895  and  was 
unanimously  re-elected  this  year.    Last  year  be 

'  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  county  superia- 
tendent.**  to  prepare  a  program  for  the  celebration 
of  patriotic  day  in  the  schools  of  Indiana. 

Franklin  County,  Will  H.  Senour.    (Re- 
elected. » 

Mr.  Senour  is  thirty-five  years  of  a^  and  secured 
his  education  in  the  district  schools  and  at  the 
Danville  Indiana  Normal  School.  He  was  for  a 
time  a  telegraph  operator  and  commenced  teach- 
ing in  18iy4,  continuing  in  the  district  schools  until 
1887,  when  he  took  chaiige  of  the  Mt.  Carmel 
schools.  He  was  in  this  position  when  elected 
county  superintendent  in  1891.  Mr.  Senoorwas 
chairman  of  the  county  superintendents*  roimd 
table  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  in 
February  last.  He  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
superintendents  in  the  ^ate. 

Fulton  County,  William  8.  Gibbons. 


Gibson  County,  John  T,  BaUnrd. 

Mr.  Kallard  was  bom  in  Gibson  county  in  1872. 
After  attending  the  district  schools  he  continued 
his   studies  in    the  I^inceton  Normal,   Indiana 
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University  and  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School  at  Valparaiso.  He  taught  six  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  county  and  the  past  year  was 
principal  of  the  Haubstadt  High  School.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
the  spring  term  at  Haubstadt.  His  ex])erience 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  needs  of  the  district  schools. 

Orant  County,  Alexander  Thompson. 

Orcene  County,  Harvey  E.  Cuslinian. 

Hamilton  County,  E.  A.  Hutcliens.  (Re- 
elected.) 
Mr.  Hutchens  has  just  begun  his  seventh  term 
as  county  superintendent,  having  begun  work  in 
1885.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  township 
high  school  in  the  county,  now  thei'e  are  fifteen, 
every  township  having  a  graded  school.  During 
his  term  of  service  forty-seven  brick  buildings 
have  gone  up  in  his  county,  and  good  school  li- 
braries have  been  placed  in  each.  This  year  there 
were  305  common  school  graduates.  His  teachers 
all  do  the  reading  circle  work,  and  7,000  pupils 
were  reading  the  books  of  the  children's  circle. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  new  superintendent  in  Ham- 
ilton as  long  as  Mr.  Hutchens  keeps  things  moving. 

Hancock  County,  Lee  O.  Harris. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  election 
of  so  well  known  and  popular  a  person  as  Lee  0. 
Harris  to  the  superintendency.  He  was  bom  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  January  30th,  1839. 
His  early  education  consisted  of  the  common 
school,  and  afterwards  an  academic  course  in  that 
«tate.  He  began  teaching  in  Indiana  in  1857,  since 
which  time,  with  the  exception  of  three  terms 
when  he  was  in  the  army,  he  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  school  work.  He  has  done  quite  a  good 
deal  of  literary  w^ork,  having  been  for  several  years 
editor  of  the  **Home  and  School  Visitor,*'  and 
also  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Greenfield  **  Republi- 
can.'* He  has  taught  in  the  district  schools,  was 
principal  of  the  Greenfield  High  School,  and  for 
five  years,  1874-79,  was  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Louisville,  Henry  county.  Mr.  Harris'  career  has 
been  a  long  and  successful  one. 

Harrison  County,  Amzi  Weaver. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  born  October  2oth,  1873.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Corydon  High  School,  and  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
county  for  three  years.  Mr.  Weaver,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  new  county 
superintendents,  and  seems  to  be  well  qualified 
for  the  position. 

Hendricks  County,  James  D.  Hostetter. 

( Re-elected. ) 


Henry  County,  W.  F.  Byrket. 

Mr.  Byrket  is  thirty-four  years  old  and  has  taught 
ten  years.  His  education  was  received  at  Spice- 
land  Academy  and  at  the  Central  Normal  College 
at  Danville  and  at  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School  at  Valparaiso.  Mr.  Byrket  has  been  a 
trustee  in  this  county  for  some  time,  and  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  country 
schools.  He  is  evidently  well  fitted  for  his  new 
work. 

Howard  County,  George  W.  Miller.     (Re- 
elected. ) 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Ervin  Township,  Howard 
county,  Indiana,  in  1857.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm.  He  attended  the  local  district  school 
and  the  New  London  High  School.  Taught  in  the 
rural  schools  of  his  township  eight  years.  He 
spent  three  years  in  study  at  the  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon,  Ohio,  graduating  in  1886  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  He  was  principal  of  the  Alto 
schools  three  years,  and  of  the  Russiaville  schools 
two  years.  He  was  elected  superintendent  of 
Howard  county,  June,  1891,  and  has  served  con- 
tinuously ever  since.  He  was  granted  a  life  state 
certificate  upon  examination  in  1886,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  S.  from  his  alma  mater  in  1897 
for  post  graduate  work. 

Huntingrton  County,  Henry  D.  Shideler. 

(Re-elected.) 

Jackson  County,  J.  E.  PajTie. 

Jasper  County,  Louis  H.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Hamilton  county  in 
1871.  Two  years  latter  he  was  left  an  orphan  and 
was  placed  in  the  Orphan's  Home  at  Indianapolis. 
He  remained  there  until  eight  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Jasper  county.  For  seven  years  he 
attended  the  common  schools,  and  afterwards  the 
Rensselaer  High  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1891.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  county,  having  spent  dur- 
ing his  vacations  one  term  at  Valparaiso  and  one 
term  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute. 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  well  equipped  man  for  his  new 
duties  and  will  no  doubt  succeed  admirably. 

Jay  County,  Lewis  Crowe. 

Mr.  Crowe  was  bom  in  Jay  county  July  16th, 
1871.  His  school  education  was  received  in  the 
common  schools,  his  summers  being  spent  on  the 
farm.  In  1890  he  began  teaching  and  continued 
in  that  work  until  1896,  part  of  his  vacations  being 
spent  at  the  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Normal.  The  last 
year  was  8i)ent  in  Indiana  University.  Mr.  Crowe 
has  attended  the  State  Normal  School  two  spring 
terms  and  a  summer  term.  For  two  years  he  was 
assistant  principal  of  the  Pennville  schools  and  last 
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year  was  principal.    He  is  well  qualified  for  his 
new  position. 

(The  trustees  in  Jay  were  evenly  divided  in  pol- 
itics. One  of  them  had  been  appointed  postmas- 
ter and  it  was  claimed  had  no  vote,  thus  giving 
Mr.  Crowe  a  majority.  The  contest  has  not  yet 
been  decided. ) 

Jeflfersoii  County,  Georgre  S.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  graduate  of  Hanover  College  in 
the  class  of  1886.  Following  his  graduation  he 
spent  two  years  in  Pittsburg,  Penna.,  returning  to 
take  the  principalship  of  the  Ryker^e  Ridge  High 
School.  In  1891  and  1802  he  was  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  the  Madison  High  School;  in  1893- 
96  he  was  principal  of  the  Grafton  (Illinois)  High 
School,  and  last  year  was  elected  to  the  principal - 
ship  of  the  Madison  High  School.  He  is  a  man  of 
marked  ability  and  will  no  doubt  make  a  fine  su- 
perintendent. 

Jenuingrs  County,  M.  W.  Deputy. 

Mr.  Deputy  was  born  in  Jennings  county  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1868.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Hope  Normal  College,  and  afterwards  graduated 
from  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College,  at 
Mitchell,  in  1891.  Mr.  Deputy  is  in  his  senior  year 
at  Indiana  University.  He  has  had  considerable 
practical  experience  as  a  teacher,  having  spent  four 
years  as  teacher  in  country  schools,  four  years  as 
principal  of  township  graded  high  school,  and 
four  years  in  teaching  private  spring  terms. 

Johnson  County,  £.  L*  Hendricks.    (No 

election. ) 

Knox  County,  John  L.  House. 

Mr.  House  was  born  on  the  18th  of  March,  1874, 
and  is  another  one  of  the  young  men  elected  to  the 
superintendency.  He  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools,  and  was,  also,  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
graded  schools  at  Bicknell  and  at  Bruceville.  He 
spent  one  term  in  Vincennes  University  and  has 
been  a  student  for  three  years  in  the  State  Normal 
School.  He  has  had  three  years*  experience  in 
teaching. 

( In  Knox  county  there  is  a  contest  regarding  the 
superintendency,  between  Mr.  House  and  Mr. 
Phillippe,  who  has  held  the  office  for  some  time. 
It  seems  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  trustees  were 
evenly  divided  and  that  the  county  auditor  took  a 
hand  in  settling  the  matter.  The  final  result  is 
not  yet  known,  although  we  understand  Mr.  House 
is  at  present  performing  the  duties  of  the  office.) 

Kosciusko  County,  Grco.  W.  Worley. 

LtigTiin^re  County,  E,   G.   Machan.     (Re- 
elected. 
Mr.  Machan  was  born  in  Tuscarawas,  Ohio,  on 

the  7th  of  July,  1845.     He  attended  the  country 


schools  and  studied  the  higher  branches  in  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Fredericksburg,  Wayne  county, 
which  was  afterwards  absorbed  by  AVooster  Col- 
lege. He  taught  one  year  in  Ohio,  one  in  Kansas 
and  fourteen  in  Indiana.  Of  the  latter  experience 
six  years  were  spent  in  the  Lagrange  High  School, 
Mr.  Machan  resigning  that  position  to  take  the 
superintendency  of  Lagrange  county  in  1881.  He 
has  filled  the  place  since  that  time,  and  we  under- 
stand this  is  the  longest  continuous  8er\*ice  in  office 
ol  any  county  superintendent  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Machan  is  an  excellent  man  for  the  position  and 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  re-elec- 
tion. 

Lake  Coiuity,  Frank  E.  Cooper.  (Re-elect- 
ed.) 
Mr.  Cooper  was  bom  in  Lake  county  forty-two 
years  ago.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker  and  the 
son  spent  his  summers  at  the  same  occupation. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Crown  Point  Schools  and 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School.  After  three 
years  teaching  in  the  country  he  begun  work  in 
the  Crown  Point  school  where  he  remained  for 
four  years,  leaving  that  place  to  take  the  superin- 
tendency of  his  county  in  1882.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  re-elected  every  two  years,  and  this 
year  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board.  The 
schools  of  Lake  county  are  in  good  condition  and 
Superintendent  Cooper  is  to  be  congratulated  as 
the  third  oldest  county  superintendent  in  service 
in  the  state. 

LaPorte  County,    Chas.  A.  Zigrler.     (Re- 
elected. ) 

Lawrence  County,  W.  E.  Stipp. 

Madison  County,  Lavrrence  McTurnan. 

Mr.  McTurnan  was  born  on  the  let  of  November, 
1874,  near  Rigdon,  Indiana,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  that  place.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
a  student  at  Indiana  Universit}'^  and  then  entered 
the  State  Normal  school,  from  which  he  has  just 
graduated  in  the  four  years  course  with  the  class 
of  *97.  While  Mr.  McTurnan  is  quite  a  young  man 
he  has  been  well  trained  for  the  work  of  supervis- 
ing schools,  and  affairs  in  Madison  county  will 
certainly  be  safe  in  his  keeping. 

Marion  County,  W.  F.  Landes. 

Marshall  County,  George  D.  Marks. 

Mr.  Marks  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Marshall 
county,  July  28th,  1860.  He  attended  the  district 
schools  until  sixteen  years  of  age  and  then  took  a 
teacher's  course  at  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School.  He  taught  in  the  country  schools  of  his 
county  until  1880  when  he  took  a  business  course 
in  the  American  Normal  College  at  Logansport. 
Beginning  in  November,  1887,  he  served  a  term  as 
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deputy  clerk  of  ihe  circuit  court  in  his  county, 
And  since  the  ezpiratton  of  tliat  work  has  been 
teaching.    He  is  amaD  of  good  iittaiuinenta  and 
will  succeed  ae  superintendent. 
>[nrtiD  CouDty.  Elijah  Mc-Farliiiid. 

Jlr.McFarland  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
attended  the  public  ichools  of  his  own  county,  and 
graduated  lBt«r  from  the  Central  Normal  College 
at  Danville.  He  is  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  has 
lieen  for  the  laat  three  years  euperintendentof  the 
Loogootee  public  schools.  He  will  make  a  pro- 
gressive county  superintendent. 

(There  is  a  conteat  in  thia  county  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  truet«es  are  evenly  divided  in  politics, 
and  that  Professor  McFarland  waa  elected  by  reso- 
lution, the  auditor  casting  the  deciding  vole.  The 
contestant  ia  J,  T.  Morris,  of  Shoals,  who  has  held 
the  position  of  county  superinti^ndent  for  some 

3Iiftnii  County,  Ellin  U.  Andrews. 
3Ionroe  Couiitj',  Tliomns  J.  King, 
^lontgomerj'  County,  Ward  B.  Walkup. 

-Mr.  Walkup  was  born  in  Montgomery  county 
January  3rd,  185!l.  He  lived  on  a  farm  and  at- 
tended the  district  school  until  aisteen  ycara  of 
Bge,  when  he  entered  the  Cenlral  Indiana  Normal 
School  at  Lad<%a.  He  continued  to  attend  this 
jnetitutiob  as  his  means  u'ould  allow  until  he  com- 
pleted the  three  courses,  business,  teachers  and 
scientific.  Mr.  Walkup  has  taught  in  the  country 
echoola,  and  for  the  last  four  yeara  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  a  graded  achooi.  He  is  well  acquainted 
%vith  the  needa  of  (he  schools  under  his  charge. 
Slorgiin  County,  W.  O.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  Morgan  county  in  ISC6, 
and  after  graduating  from  the  High  School  and 
taking  a  term  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
began  teaching  in  1SS4.  He  has  taught  every  year 
since,  the  first  eight  years  being  in  the  district 
echuols.  Since  1893  he  baa  been  principal  of  the 
Echools  at  Brooklyn,  Indiana.  He  has  attended 
the  State  Normal  each  spring  during  this  time  and 
lias  about  completed  the  three  yeara  couree.  Mr. 
£aker  is  one  of  the  new  men  of  sterling  merits. 
Xewton  County,  W.  W.  Pfriuimer,  (Re- 
elected. ) 

Mr.  Pfrimmer  was  born  in  Slassac  county,  Illi- 
nois, January  27, 185<i,  removed  to  Harrison  county, 
Indiana,  in  1860,  and  to  Newton  county  in  1870. 
lie  attended  the  country  schools  until  sixteen, 
Bpent  two  years  in  High  School,  and  then  to  use 
his  own  expression,  "  got  his  college  education  in 
the  woods."  He  taught  nine  years,  waa  trustee 
for  four  years,  and  lias  held  his  present  oSice  eight 
years.    Mr.  Pfrimmer  is  a  writer  of  verse  of  no 


Noble  Count)'.  Edwtn  L.  Adair.    (He-eleci- 

ed.) 
Oliiu  County,  Eiigrene  S.  Eftpey. 
OniHge  County,  Opvilk-  Apple.     (Re-elect- 
ed.) 
Owen  County,  Cnlvin  F.  Melntosh.     (Re- 
elected. ) 
Parke  County,  Jesse  Neet. 
Ferry  County,  Logran  Esarej-. 

Mr.  Esarey  waa  born  JanuarySrd,  1874.  Hisedu- 
cation  washad  in  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 
He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  One 
year  waa  spent  in  college,  and  after  another  term 
of  teaching  he  attended  the  Central  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Danville,  graduating  from  that  institution 
in  tS9ti.  During  the  past  year  he  was  principal  of 
the  Cannelton  High  School. 
Pike  County,  William  S.  Corn. 

Mr.  Corn  was  bom  in  I88().  He  attendeil  the 
district  schools  and  although  laboring  under  ad- 
verse circumatances  secured  education  sufficient  to 
enable  him  lo  begin  teaching.  He  attended  the 
Oakland  City  Normal  for  three  yeara  and  com- 
pleted the  teachers'  course  at  Lebannn,  Ohio.  He 
began  a  more  extended  course  at  the  latt«r  insti- 
tution but  was  compelled  to  drop  out  before  com- 
pleting it.  He  expects  to  flnieh  it  as  aoon  as  his 
term  of  office  expiree.  He  has  been  a  teacher  for 
thirteen  years,  during  eight  of  which  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  Augusta  graded  school. 
Porter  County,  A.  A,  Hughart.  ( Re-elect 'd. ) 
Mr.  Hughart  waa  born  August  12th,  l&A,  had 
his  education  in  the  district  schools  and  the  Val' 
paraiao  High  Sctxxil,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
18S9.  He  graduated  from  Wabash  College  in  1893. 
Two  years  were  spent  aa  principal  of  the  Hebron 
schools,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  waa  elected 
county  superintendent. 

Posey  County,  Charles  Greatlionse  (Re- 
elected. ) 
Mr.  Greathouse  waa  bom  July  17,  ISiiO,  on  a 
farm  near  Jit.  Vernon,  Posey  county.  His  ele- 
mentary education  was  secured  in  the  country 
Bchoola.  In  1S-H4-S.J  he  attended  the  Central  Nor- 
mal College  at  Danville,  after  which  he  taught  in 
the  district  schools  for  three  years.  He  also  taught 
two  terms  in  Hendricks  county.  He  spent  two 
years  as  a  student  in  the  State  University  doing 
special  work  in  history  and  sociology.  In  1803-M 
lie  was  Principal  of  the  Springfield  Graded  School, 
and  the  next  year  waa  chosen  Principal  of  the 
Central  School— an  eight-room  ward  building  in 
Mt.  \'ernon.  In  September,  IN!I5,  he  waa  chosen 
county  superintendent  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Mr.  Walter  French.    At  the  recent  election  he 
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was  re-elected  by  acclamation.  He  holds  a  pro- 
fessional state  license.  He  is  earnest  and  ener- 
getic, faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and 
has  his  work  well  in  hand. 

Pulaski  County,  J.  H.  Reclclick  (Re-elected. ) 
Mr.  Reddick  w<is  bom  in  1853.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Winaraac  for  sev- 
•eral  years,  and  was  elected  county  superintendent 
in  1885,  a  position  which  he  has  since  held.  Mr. 
Beddick  holds  a  life  state  license,  it^sued  in  1887. 
He  established  the  Pulaski  county  Democrat^  the 
leading  political  journal  of  the  county. 

Putnam  County,  Samuel  A*  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  in  Flemming  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and  removed  to  Putnam  county,  Indiana, 
when  a  child.  He  attended  the  district  schools  of 
his  county  and  afterwards  the  Greencastle  High 
School,  where  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  students  in  his  class.  He  worked  in  a 
black-smith  shop  evenings  and  Saturdays  for  his 
board  while  attending  high  school.  He  was  a 
student  at  DePauw  University  for  some  time.  He 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching,  and 
was  last  spring  elected  for  the  fourth  year  as  prin- 
cipal at  Rpachdale.  He  was  president  of  the  Put- 
nam Ck)unty  Teachers'  Association  in  1889.  His 
experience  in  school  work  has  been  long  and  suc- 
cessful and  indicates  that  his  work  as  superinten- 
dent will  be  no  less  so. 

Randolpli  County,  Cliarlcs  W.  Paris. 

Mr.  Paris  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1848.  As  a  student  he  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Union  City,  Indiana,  Whitewater 
Academy  of  AVayne  county,  Spiceland  Academy  of 
Henry  county,  Woodward  High  School  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  Indiana  State  Normal.  He  has 
taught  almost  constantly  since  1868  in  the  schools 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  He  has  been  in  the  Fann- 
land  schools  for  about  eight  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  principal,  and  part  of  the  time  working  in 
the  grammar  department.  He  was  ))rincipal  of 
the  Union  City  High  School  in  1875-76.  Mr.  Paris 
is  not  entirely  new  in  his  position  since  he  served 
a  term  beginning  in  1873  in  the  same  office. 

Ripley  County,  Cliarles  S.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce  was  born  March  27th,  1865.  He  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  common  schools,  attended 
the  State  University  for  a  while  and  graduated 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  in  the  class 
of  '96.  He  has  taught  in  Ripley,  Crawford,  Dear- 
born and  Vigo  counties.  He  has  been  principal  of 
the  New  Marion  schools,  of  the  Osgood  schools 
and  of  the  Eckerty  schools.  He  is  well  equipped 
in  every  way  for  his  new  position  and  will  cer- 
tainly succeed. 


Rusli  County,  Abraham  L.  Oary. 

Mr.  Gary  was  bom  on  the  farm  in  Kuah  county, 
March  7th,  18(')8.  His  education  was  secured  in 
the  district  schools,  and  he  beg^an  teaching  when 
sixteen  years  of  age.  After  five  years  work  in  the 
district  schools  he  was  principal  one  year  at  Avon, 
Hendricks  county.  During  the  World's  Fair  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Columbian  Guards.  In  1895 
Mr.  Gary  graduated  from  DePauw  University  with 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  The  schools  of  his  county 
will  certainlv  be  well  taken  care  of. 

Scott  County,  Elijah  A.  Gladden. 

Mr.  Gladden  was  born  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1800,  in  Scott  county.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  in  the  independent  normals 
which  were  held  from  time  to  time.  He  has  filled 
all  school  positions  from  the  country  school  to 
principal  of  graded  schools,  and  has  therefore  long 
practical  knowledge  concerning  the  educational 
condition  of  that  field.  He  has  taught  for  eighteen 
years,  holding  a  first  grade  license  since  his  second 
school. 

Shelby  County,  J.  W.  Barlow. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  bom  near  Mt.  Auburn,  Indiana, 
January  20th,  1875.  He  spent  his  boyhood  upon 
his  father's  farm,  attending  the  Mt.  Auburn  schools 
in  winter  and  working  through  the  summer.  He 
spent  some  time  at  Butler  University,  and  the 
summers  of  1892  and  '93  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School.  He  began  teaching  in  the  fall  of 
1892  and  continued  in  the  work  up  to  the  time  of 
his  election.  Mr.  Barlow,  while  a  young  man,  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  teacher  and  will  make  a 
good  county  superintendent.  He  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  Republican  county  superin- 
tendent in  Shelby  county. 

(Mr.  Barlow  was  elected  on  the  198th  ballot,  by 
the  deciding  vote  of  the  auditor.  It  was  reported 
that  his  election  would  be  contested,  but  we  un- 
derstand now  that  there  will  be  no  contest. ) 

Spencer  County,  Acquilla  C.  Huff. 

Starke  County,  W.  A.  Faust. 

St.  Joseph  County,  Wm.  Clem. 

Steuben  County,  Homer  Dilwortli. 

Mr.  Pil  worth  was  bom  on  the  2oth  of  November, 
1871.  In  1891  he  graduated  from  the  Tri-State 
Normal  College  at  Angola  in  the  classical  course. 
For  two  years  following  his  graduation  he  was 
teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocution  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  spent  one  summer  at  the  Boston  School 
of  Oratory.  Mr.  Deputy  is  an  Ohio  product  hav- 
ing come  to  Indiana  in  1888. 

Sullivan    County,     Richard    Park.    (Re- 
elected. ) 
Mr.  Park  was  born  October  31st,  1861.    He  re- 
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ceived  his  education  in  the  common  country  school 
and  the  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  In- 
diana. He  graduated  in  the  scientific  course  in 
1881.  He  has  taught  four  years  in  the  district 
schools;  and  one-half  year  as  principal  of  the  Sul- 
livan High  School;  and  two  years  as  principal  of 
the  Orleans  public  schools.  He  served  six  years 
as  trustee  of  Hamilton  township;  and  has  served 
one  term  as  county  superintendent  of  Sullivan 
county.  He  was  unanimously  re-elected  at  the 
last  election. 

Switzerland  County,  D.  N.  Haydon. 

Mr.  Haydon  was  bom  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Indiana, 
April  11,  1853.  He  was  educated  in  the  Mt.  Ster- 
ling graded  schools.  After  teaching  five  years  he 
studied  medicine,  receiving  his  education  in  that 
line  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati. 
He  served  two  years  as  surveyor-  of  his  county, 
beginning  in  1882,  and  four  years  as  auditor  from 
1886.    Dr.  Haydon  is  a  man  of  good  qualifications. 

Tippecanoe  County,   J.  M.  Sullins.    (Re- 
elected. ) 

Mr.  Sullins  was  born  in  Boone  county  in  1842, 
was  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  in  the  10th 
Indiana  Volunteers.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  Lebanon  Academy  and  Normal  School.  He 
taught  in  the  district  and  graded  schools  of  Tippe- 
canoe county  until  appointed  county  superintend- 
ent in  January,  1890.  He  was  re-elected  in  1891 
and  1893,  and  had  no  opposition  in  the  recent 
election. 

Tipton  County,  A.  H.  Pence.    (Re-elected.) 

Union  County,  C.  W.  Osborne.    (Re-elect- 
ed.) 

Vanderburg  County,  Joseph  F.  Ensle. 

Mr.  Ensle  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March,  1872. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Van- 
derburg county,  and  graduated  from  the  Evans- 
ville  High  School  in  1892.  He  has  taught  five 
years,  three  in  the  district  schools  and  two  as 
principal  of  the  McCutchanville  High  School.  He 
is  an  enterprising  young  man  and  will  keep  the 
schools  on  an  upward  grade. 

Vermillion  County,  E.  E.  Helt. 

Mr.  Helt  was  born  February  8th,  1862,  and  spent 
his  early  life  on  a  farm.  The  early  death  of  his 
father  deprived  him  of  much  in  the  way  of  school 
advantages  until  twenty-one.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  fitting  himself  for  teaching  and  began  his 
work  at  New  Providence,  ten  miles  West  of  Terre 
Haute.  After  a  few  years  in  teaching,  he  spent 
two  years  at  the  Normal  University  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1888.  He  con- 
tinued teaching,  spending  occasionally  his  spring 
vacations  in  the  State  Normal  School.  He  has 
been  the  last  four  years  in  the  Perrysville  schools. 


the  last  two  as  superintendent.    He  is  a  well  qual- 
ified man  for  his  position. 

Vigro  County,  Chas.  F.  Grosjean.     (Con- 
test.) 
Wabash  County,  John  X.  Myers. 

Warren  County,  A.  E.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  Jennings  county  Janu- 
ary 2,  1859.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Warren* 
county  since  1875.  He  had  his  education  in  the 
district  schools,  working  on  a  farm  in  the  summer. 
He  also  spent  some  time  in  Central  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Ladoga,  Indiana.  He  has  taught  fourteen 
years  in  Warren  county,  three  years  of  that  time 
in  the  Williamsport  schools.  Mr.  Wilson* s  long 
experience  indicates  fitness  for  his  new  position. 

Warrick  County,  James  K.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1860,  in  Warrick  county.  He  attended  the  Boon-^ 
ville  High  School,  the  Preparatory  School  of  the 
State  University  at  Bloomington,  and  had  two 
year's  work  in  the  University  proper.  His  last 
teaching  was  in  the  high  school  at  Boonville.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  man  of  good  attainments  and  will  not 
fall  behind  in  his  work  as  superintendent. 

Washingrton  County,  S*  H.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  November  25th,  1867,  near 
Livonia.  He  attended  the  district  schools  until 
seventeen  years  of  age,  after  which  he  completed 
the  course  in  the  Eikosi  Academy  at  Salem.  He 
has  about  completed  the  junior  year  in  the  Indiana 
University,  with  mathematics  as  his  specialty.  He 
began  teaching  when  seventeen  and  has  taught 
seven  years  in  district  schools,  one  year  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  graded  school  at  Livonia,  one  year  as 
principal  at  Fredericksburg,  and  one  year  in  gram- 
mar and  high  school  work  at  Crothersville. 
He  is  well  equipped  and  will,  of  course,  succeed. 

Wayne  County,  W.  E.  Wineburgr*     (Re- 
elected. ) 

Wells  County,  Robt.  W.  Stine.    (He-elect- 
ed.) 

Wliite  County,  Thos.  S.  Thornburg. 

Whitley  County,  Buruside  Clapham. 

Mr.  Clapham  was  bom  November  28th,  1863,  at 
Mifiiinburg,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  moved  to 
the  West  in  1870.  He  attended  country  schools 
until  twelve  years  of  age.  From  that  time  until 
he  was  nineteen  he  worked  in  a  woolen  mill  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  attended  school  during  the 
winter.  He  taught  his  first  school  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  for  $21  per  month.  He  graduated 
from  the  State  Normal  in  1891.  The  following 
year  he  took  charge  of  the  Monroeville  schools, 
where  he  remained  until  1895.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Clapham  is  well  qualified  for  his  new  posi- 
tion. 
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Isaac  X.  Warren,  class  *97,  Indiana  University, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Rensselaer  High 
School. 

William  F.  Brittson,  class  '97,  Indiana  Univer- 
«ty,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  De- 
catar  schools. 

Sigel  E.  Raines,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Sullivan  schools  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Freeport,  111.,  High  School. 

Ex-County  Superintendent  J.  H.  McGuire  of 
Vernon  will  go  into  business.  He  will  certainly 
cncceed  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 

The  attendance  at  the  Indiana  University  Sum- 
mer School  is  the  largest  in  its  history-,  the  num- 
ber being  about  two  hundred  and  thirty. 

Professor  J.  C.  Black  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  has 
recently  been  elected  president  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Idaho,  at  Albion,  and  will  accept. 

Superintendent  James  R.  Hart  of  the  Lebanon 
school,  graduated  this  year  at  Indiana  University 
in  the  department  of  philosophy.  He  has  been  re- 
elected at  Lebanon. 

Professor  B.  W.  Evermann  and  wife  will  sx>end 
the  summer  in  the  far  west.  Professor  Evermann 
will  have  work  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  Mrs. 
Evermann  will  summer  in  California. 

Professor  Joseph  Carhart,  for  many  years  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  has  recently  been  elected  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Mayville,  North  Dakota. 

Professor  Oscar  B.  Perry  of  Bloomington,  Ind., 
has  been  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics 
in  the  Vincennes  University.  Professor  Perry  was 
a  meml>er  of  this  vear's  senior  class  at  Indiana 
Universitv. 

Herman  E.  Owen,  class  *07,  State  Nonnal,  will 
spend  a  portion  of  the  summer  in  a  sihool  of 
music  in  Chicago.  He  will  return  in  time  to  give 
instruction  in  music  in  several  of  the  countv  insti- 
tutes  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Clara  J.  Mitchell,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Mitchell  High  School,  will  teach  English  and 
history  in  the  Shelbyville  school.  Miss  Mitchell 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Indi- 
ana Universitv  this  vear. 

Edwin  Kahl,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University, 
ha«  just  been  elected  principal  of  tht*  Jiickson 
Street  School  at  New  Albany.  Superintendent 
Hershman  is  filling  his  places  with  the  very  best 
teachers  that  he  can  find. 

At  the  commencement  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy 
at  Tipton,  Indiana,  Miss  Elizabeth  Young  and  Miss 


Myrtle  Means  were  graduated.  This  achool  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who 
erected  the  building  in  Tipton  in  1891. 

Superintendent  H.  C.  Montgomery  of  Seymour 
has  been  re-elected  for  next  year.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's work  is  the  kind  that  wears  weU.  His 
high  school  commencement  this  year  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  Seymour. 

Humboldt  College  (Iowa)  announces  a  summer 
session  from  June  21st  to  July  31  st,  with  a  number 
of  elaborate  courses  of  study.  Professor  Cromwell, 
whose  book  on  "Child-Study"  we  noticed  some 
time  ago,  has  charge  of  pedagogy  and  history. 

The  seventeenth  annual  commencement  of  the 
Covington  High  School  occurred  May  28th.  There 
were  thirteen  graduates.  This  is  Superintendent 
Hart*8  second  year  at  CoWngton.  His  high  school 
teachers  are  the  Aliases  Edna  Hayes  and  Lola  Pay- 
ton. 

^liss  Jessie  Montgomery,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing for  two  years  in  the  Michigan  State  Nonnal 
Training  School  at  Ypsilanti,  has  been  re-elected. 
She  is  spending  the  summer  in  Terre  Haute, 
doing  some  library  work  relative  to  her  work  next 
vear. 

Henry  Holt  &  Company  of  New  York,  have 
arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  western 
branch,  beginning  August  Ist,  at  378  Wabash  ave- 
nue, Chicago.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience 
for  teachers  and  schools  in  the  West  who  nae  the 
fine  text-books  issued  by  this  enterprising  firm. 

Professor  O.  L.  Lyon,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Steelville  Normal  School  in  Missouri,  has 
been  elected  to  the  chair.of  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Missouri  Normal  and  Business  College 
at  Springfield.  Professor  Lyon  is  from  Greencas- 
tle,  Indiana,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
work  in  the  West. 

Superintendents  Frank  F.  Heighway  of  Crown 
Point,  and  A.  R.  Hardesty  of  Hobart,  announce 
the  annual  session  of  the  Lake  County  Summer 
School  to  begin  July  12th  and  to  continue  six 
weeks.  The  common  branches,  vocal  music,  ped- 
agogy, child-study,  literature  and  Latin  will  re- 
ceive their  attention. 

Superintendent  Humke  of  Vincennes  has  <!losed 
another  successful  year.  The  twenty-fourth  an- 
nual commencement  of  the  Vincennes  High  School 
was  held  June  10th,  and  sixteen  young  men  and 
women  were  graduated.  On  the  evening  of  June 
11th  the  colored  school  of  Vincennes  held  its  com- 
mencement exercises  and  there  were  nine  grad- 
uates. 

E.  A.  Remy,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Tipton  schools,  and  later  instructor  in  the  Colnm- 
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bus  High  School,  is  now  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Seymour  RepMican.  Mr.  Remy  is,  however, 
still  in  active  touch  with  the  schools  of  Indiana. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  Franklin  College.  He  recently 
delivered  the  address  to  the  senior  class  of  the 
Madison  High  School. 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Camagey  of  Columbus, 
Indiana,  has  just  closed  a  very  sucessful  school 
year.  Mr.  Camagey  has  had  charge  of  these 
schools  since  1890.  The  class  this  year  numbered 
twenty  graduates.  Since  1872  the  Columbus  High 
School  has  graduated  814;  111  boys  and  203  girls. 
The  Columbus  papers  claim  that  this  is  the  largest 
proi)ortion  of  boy  graduates  of  any  school  in  the 
state. 

The  Tipton  Adf'ocaU  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Tipton  schools. 
The  growth  of  Tipton  and  her  schools  has  been 
remarkable.  The  present  graduating  class  num- 
bered twelve.  Superintendent  F.  L.  Jones  is  a 
live  man.  He  has  in  his  high  school  corps  J.  A. 
Hill,  Miss  Anna  Lane,  E.  F.  Allen  and  Joseph  E. 
Booth. 

Ex-County  Superintendent  C.  M.  Merica,  of  De 
Kalb  county,  expects  to  locate  in  Chicago  this  fall 
where  he  will  engage  in  work  that  will  keep  him 
in  touch  with  schools  and  school  people.  He  is  at 
present  considering  several  offers  but  has  not  com- 
pletely decided  just  which  he  will  accept.  He 
began  work  as  county  superintendent  in  June 
1883  and  has  done  excellent  work  in  that  jwsition. 
He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Indiana  Oratorical 
Association  at  Indianapolis,  April  21,  Forest  Cart- 
wright  of  Portland,  won  the  first  place.  This  as- 
sociation has  had  in  its  membership  some  of  the 
high  schools  in  eastern  Indiana.  Next  year  the 
membership  is  to  be  increased,  and  five  of  the  larg- 
est schools  of  the  state  are  to  be  added.  After 
next  year  the  plan  is  to  divide  the  state  into 
eight  districts,  within  each  of  which  will  be  held 
a  contest  of  delegates  from  the  commissioned  high 
schools,  and  the  winners  in  these  contests  will  rep- 
resent their  respective  districts  in  the  state  con- 
test. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Academic  Institute  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
at  Oldenburg,  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  were 
held  on  Thursday  morning,  June  24.  This  insti- 
tution is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 
The  general  subject  of  the  graduating  class  was 
stated  as  "  Five  Important  Factors  in  Education." 
These  were  indicated  as  Physical  Culture,  Object- 
Study,  Language,  Music  and  Religion,  and  were 
well  presented  by  the  graduates,  the  Misses  Putt- 
mann,    Snider,    Burkhardt    and    Stomps.      This 


school  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  re- 
gions of  southern  Indiana. 

At  the  National  Educational  Association,  Indi- 
ana teachers  will  have  special  headquarters  in 
room  5,  Hotel  Pfister,  at  the  corner  of  Wisconsin 
and  Je^erson  streets,  Milwaukee.  Special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  all  Indiana  delegates 
to  have  them  located  in  East  Milwaukee,  which 
will  place  them  near  the  lake,  the  state  head- 
quarters, and  the  places  for  general  and  depart- 
ment meetings.  Superintendent  VV.  R.  Snyder  of 
Muncie  has  done  everything  possible  to  make  the 
Indiana  teachers  enjoy  their  trip  to  Milwaukee. 
It  is  hoped  that  Indiana  will  have  a  very  large 
attendance  ux>on  this  meeting. 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott  of  Richmond  has 
been  unanimously  elected  for  another  year  at  an 
increased  salary.  Mr.  Mott's  work  during  the  past 
year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  He  has  made 
some  changes  in  the  school  system  which  are  con- 
sidered improvements.  Term  examinations  for 
the  promotions  of  pupils  have  been  discontinued. 
The  art  and  drawing  work  has  received  special  at- 
tention and  deserves  mention.  The  departmental 
work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has  been 
organized  and  tested.  At  the  recent  commence- 
ment exercises  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of 
the  school  was  graduated.   It  numbered  forty-four. 

The  Pulaski  County  Normal  will  open  at  Wina- 
mac  on  July  12th,  and  continues  six  weeks,  clos- 
ing with  the  week  of  county  institute.  Professional 
review  in  all  of  the  common  branches  will  be  given, 
and  in  addition,  vocal  music,  algebra,  psychology 
and  other  classes  if  called  for.  We  understand 
that  instruction  will  be  given  by  County  Superin- 
tendent J.  H.  Reddick,  Superintendent  A.  T.  Reed 
of  the  Winamac  schools.  Professor  G.  W.  Reddick 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Reddick.  It  is  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  this  note  to  observe  that  Professor 
A.  T.  Reed  returns  this  year  to  his  old  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  W^inamac  schools,  which  he 
left  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  take  a  course  in 
the  State  Normal  School. 

The  thirty-fourth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  Indiana  was  held  in  In- 
dianapolis June  16  and  17.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended  and  it  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  great  number  of  new  members.  The  recent 
election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  sixty  new  superin- 
tendents over  the  state.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
body  has  not  suffered  in  the  change,  for  the  new 
list  includes  a  large  number  of  remarkably  bright 
men.  The  meeting  was  an  enthusiastic  one  and 
some  live  questions  were  discussed.  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Olcott  of  North  Vernon,  who  is  a  popular  insti- 
tute instructor,  addressed  the  meeting  on  "Nature- 
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Work  in  the  Grades."  There  were  several  live 
diBCUeeions  during  the  meeling.  Probably  those 
which  yielded  the  largest  enthusiasm  were  the  ad- 
dreeeee  ot  State  Llbmrian  Henry  on  "Literature," 
and  Secretary  Bicknell  and  Superintendent  Geet- 
ingonthe  "Compulsory  Kducation  Law."  The 
meeting  wa*  coDsidered  a  good  one  in  every  way. 

The  exercit«B  connected  with  the  Franklin  Col- 
lege commencemeDt  occurred  the  week  beginning 
June  4th.  The  mi^ionary  aermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Clevenger,  Seymour,  Indiana,  and 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  by  Tresident  W.  T.  Stott. 
Preeident  Stott  has  been  at  the  head  oE  the  insti- 
tution for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He  has 
given  his  life  to  the  work  of  education  and  keeps 
abreast  of  all  Ihe  movements  in  hit  special  Held  of 
Btudy.  The  alumni  address  wan  delivered  by 
Hon.  C.  F.  Remy  of  Indianapolic,  the  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  commencement  address  was 
by  Dr.  V>'.  L  Bryan  of  the  Slate  I'niversity.  Dr. 
Bryan's  address  was  a  model  of  its  kind  and  was 
well  receiveii.  It  is  i  lite  rex  tinti  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  Ihi.-  college  faculty  have  begun  the 
issue  of  a  quarterly  msgazinedevoti'd  to  the  inter- 
ests of  education  in  general,  and  of  Franklin  Col- 
lie in  particular.  It  presents  a  neat  appearance 
and  the  first  number  has  several  articles  of  inter- 
est and  value. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School  has  just  cloned 
its  year  with  probably  the  moat  siicceesfnl  com- 
mencement tliat  it  has  ever  held.  The  attendance 
during  the  year  has  been  very  large,  over  1,400 
different  students  having  been  enrolled.  The 
baccalaureate  address  this  year  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Sweeney  of  Columbus.  This  effort  won  tlie 
esteem  of  the  entire  student  body,  who  regarded 
the  address  as  instructive  and  inspiring.  The  class 
exercises  by  the  graduating  class  were  of  a  high  or- 
der, and  were  in  the  nature  of  Skakespearian  selec- 
tions and  characterization.  The  class  of  '97  is  the 
first  class  that  has  finished  the  course  under  thefour 
years  term.  At  the  regular  commencement  e»ei> 
ciscB  on  Friday,  June  25th,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  delivered  the  address.  His  subject  was 
"Scientilic  Study  of  Education,"  and  the  address 
was  a  masterful  effort  and  a  great  treat  to  those 
present.  Dr.  Butler  has  the  happy  habit  of  say- 
ing something  when  he  talks.  His  address  on 
this  occasion  was  most  appropriate  and  was  full  of 
the  soundest  pedagogical  doctrine.  He  believes 
that  the  child  must  be  studied  jihysicatly,  men- 
tally, and  that  he  must  be  educated  for  citizenship. 
In  other  words,  that  the  teacher  has  a  physical 
problem,  a  psycliical  problem  and  a  social  prob- 
lem to  solve.  In  his  address  he  tried  to  unify  the 
phases  of  this  triple  problem  and  succeeded  ad- 


mirably. The  addreee  woa  one  in  which  Ht 
characteristic  feature  was  sound  common 
President  Parsons'  address  on  the  occuio 
one  that  showed  that  he  is  s  student  of  the  picmi 
conditions  of  education  and  has  the  probles 
thoroughly  in  hand.  The  points  that  he  pietentri 
were  an  overwhelming  argument  for  the  thomq^ 
maintenance  of  teachers'  colleges  by  the  (tut. 
Governor  Mount  was  present  and  addresndtlit 
members  of  the  class  of  '97.  Governor  Mount  ii 
known  as  a  man  of  remarkable  practical  soond 
sense,  and  the  remarks  that  he  made  apon  tbii 
occasion  were  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  lU> 
trait  of  his.  Captain  W.  H.  Artnetrong,  pieaidni 
of  the  board,  was  very  happy  in  his  address  tolkt 
class  of  'il.'i,  which  had  returned  to  receive  tie 
diploma  which  the  school  confers.  All  in  all  tin 
commencement  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  verym- 
cessful  school  year. 
The  commencement  exercises  at  the  Indiau 
,  University  this  year  were  the  most  succesafalis 
the  history  of  the  institution.  There  were  oM 
hundred  and  eleven  who  received  the  degree  d 
A.  B.,  twenty  LL.  B.,  and  thirteen  A.  M. 
I  The  senior  class  day  exercises  began  the  feetin- 
I  ties  on  Thursday  evening,  June  lOth.  On  S«tm> 
,  day  evening  was  held  the  reunion  ot  the  class  d 
I  '!>*.'.  Sunday  afternoon  Bev.  J.  A.  Rondthalercf 
Chicago,  delivered  the  baccalaureate  seraKM, 
which  was  attentively  listened  to  by  an  audienoe 
ot  twelve  hundred.  Monday  afternoon  the  did 
of  '72  and  the  class  of  'K7  held  their  reanions.  A 
remarkable  fact  about  the  class  of  '72  is  that  nrt 
one  of  Its  twenty-six  members  has  died.  In  tbt 
evening  Senator  J.  M.  LaFollette  of  Portland, 
Ind.,  <lelivered  the  address  to  the  senior  law  clSM. 
Tuesday  morning,  June  toth,  at  nine  o'clock,  «it 
held  the  business  meeting  of  the  alumni.  Hon. 
Edwin  Corr  was  reelected  tnistee,  and  Hon.  J.  E. 
McCullough  of  Indianapolis  was  elected  president 
of  the  association.  At  eight  o'clock  the  alutnc) 
address  was  given  by  Superintendent  Hiram  Mon- 
iciil  of  thi'  New  Harmony  schools,  and  this  vu 
followed  by  the  alumni  baniiuet.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  closed  Wednesilay  morning,  when 
President  Cynis  Northrup  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  gave  the  address  to  the  graduates,  and 
President  Swain  conferred  the  degrees. 

The  year  1**6-7  was  a  roost  prosperous  one  for 

Indiana  I'niven^ity.     The  total  attendance  wae 

nine  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  the  work  in 

every     department    was    unusually    satisfactory. 

1  Every  indication  points  to  an  increase  in  the  at- 

I  tendance  tor  the  coming  year. 

I      There  will  not  be  many  changes  in  the  faculty 

I  (or  the  year  IS!I7-S.    Tlie  liniversity,  as  usual,  is 

I  furnishing  otiier  institutions  with  teachers.     Pro- 
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feasor  E.  P.  Baillot,  of  the  department  of  French, 
has  been  called  to  Northwestern  University  at 
an  increased  salary.  Mr.  Wissler,  assistant  in  the 
department  of  psychology,  will  occupy  a  similar 
position  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Dr.  G.  J. 
Peirce,  assistant  professor  of  botany,  will  go  to 
Stanford.  Mr.  Rolla  Roy  Ramsey,  assistant  in  the 
department  of  physics,  will  occupy  the  chair  of 
physics  in  Westminster  College. 

Professor  A.  L.  Foley  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree 
from  Cornell  this  month,  and  will  have  charge  of 
the  department  of  physics.  Professor  R.  J.  Aley, 
who  received  the  Doctor's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  next  year.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Copeland  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
take  Dr.  Peirce* s  place.  Professor  E.  B.  Bryan  of 
Butler  University,  will  be  assistant  professor  of 
pedagogy. 

Teachers'  and  Young  People's  Reading  Circles 

OF  Indiana. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  the  most  prosper- 
ous for  both  circles,  since  their  organization.  The 
teachers'  circle  has  a  membership  of  over  14,000. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  teach- 
ers' reading  circle  examination,  a  very  large  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year,  and,  as  a  result, 
were  exempt  from  examination  in  the  Science  of 
Edtication  and  Liter(Uure  in  the  examinations  for 
teachers'  licenses  this  year.  The  indications  now 
are  that  the  number  taking  this  examination  July 
17th  will  be  much  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

The  following,  taken  from  page  478  of  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
1896,  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection,  and  is 

quoted  in  full: 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  recognizing  the  many  ex- 
cellent features  of  the  Circle,  has  oflfered  liberal  rewards  to 
members  In  the  way  of  credits  on  examinations  for  county 
and  state  licenses.  The  following  orders  of  the  Board  are 
given  for  information  of  teachers : 

Ordered.  That  the  Reading  Circle  examinations  in  the 
Science  of  Teaching  be  accepted  by  county  superintendents 
in  place  of  the  county  examination  on  that  subject,  and  that 
the  average  of  their  four  successive  yearly  examinations  in 
the  Science  of  Teaching  be  accepted  by  the  State  Board  in 
the  examination  for  State  Certificates  —October,  1886. 

Ordered,  That  the  Reading  Circle  examinations  in  the 
General  Culture  book  be  accepted  by  county  superintendents 
in  place  of  the  county  examination  in  Literature,  and  that 
the  average  of  their  four  successive  yearly  examinations  in 
the  general  culture  books  be  accepted  by  the  State  Board  in 
the  examination  for  state  certificates.— May  14, 1896. 

There  has  been  a  laigc  growth  in  the  number  of  teachers 
taking  the  Reading  Circle  examinations  during  the  past  four 
years.  Since  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  offered  such 
great  inducements  all  the  teachers  in  the  state  should  take 
these  examinations  in  the  future.  Passing  grades  in  the  two 
Reading  Circle  books  will  exempt  from  examination  in  the 
professional  and  general  culture  books  in  examinations  for 
both  county  and  state  licenses— a  saving  of  one-fourth  of  the 
time  and  worry  of  the  regular  examination.    This  feature 


alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
examination,  will  pay  large  returns  for  all  time  and  efTort 
put  forth  in  the  preparation. 

The  following  course  of  reading  has  been  select- 
ed for  1897-1898 : 

*'  Plato,  the  Teacher,"  edited  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan,  of  Indi- 
ana University,  90  cents,  and  Hinsdale's  "Teaching  the 
language  Arts,"  edited  by  Sarah  K  Tamey-Campbell,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  the  Anderson  Schools,  70  cents. 
The  former  of  these  books  is  published  by  Chas.  Scribners* 
Sons,  New  York,  and  the  latter  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  C'hi- 
cago.  Any  one  desiring  the  books  can  secure  them  from  the 
county  superintendent  after  July  18th. 

The  Young  People's  Circle  has  a  membership  of  over  206,- 
000,  with  more  than  400,000  books  read.  Madison  County 
heads  the  list  this  year  with  a  membership  of  8160,  followed 
by  Wabash  with  7009,  Grant  with  «115,  Elkhart  with  6897, 
Henry  with  6285,  Marion  (outside  of  Indianapolis)  with  6206. 
Vigo  with  45&»,  Clay  with  4600,  Noble  4866,  Delaware  (outiide 
of|  Muncie)  4201,  and  Howard  with  4125.  Several  counties 
report  over  8000  and  many  more  over  2000.  Noble  County 
shows  the  greatest  growth  during  the  past  year.  Terre 
Haute,  with  1470  members,  has  the  largest  membership  of 
any  city  yet  reported.  Many  of  the  districts  and  small  town 
schools  in  the  state  have  libraries  of  from  50  to  800  volumes. 
In  many  communities  the  parents  are  reading  and  contribut- 
ing something  toward  purchasing  new  books  each  year. 
There  has  been  a  very  marked  growth  in  this  Circle  as  shown 
by  the  increased  numl>er  of  books  placed  in  the  schools,  the 
number  of  young  people  reading  the  books  and  the  number 
of  parents  and  others  reading  and  contributing  to  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Young  People's 

Reading  Circle  books  for  the  year  1897-8  : 

Price 

Price        by  frt. 

FOR  SECOND  YEAR  PUPILS,    by  mail,     or  ex. 

Seed  Babies.  Worley «0.27  f0  24 

Some  of  Our  Friends,  WeLsh 26  .20 

Stories  of  Bird  Land 25  .20 

FOR  THIRD  YEAR  PUPILS. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 75  .70 

Revolutionarj'  Pioneers  for  Young  People  .  .     .32  .28 

All  the  Year  Round— Spring,  Strong 84  .28 

FOR  FOURTH  ANT)  FIFTH  YEAR  PUPILS. 

Three  Colonial  Boys,  Tomlison     1.04  .90 

The  Patriot  School  Master.  Butterworth  .  .  .  1.02  .90 

The  Making  of  the  Ohio  Valley  States,  Drake  .96  .85 

The  Young  Reporter,  Drysdale l.(K)  .88 

FOR  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  YEAR  PUPILS. 

Crowded  Out  O' Crowfield,  Stoddard 1.02  .90 

Boy  Travelers  in  China  and  Japan,  Knox    .  .   1  10  .98 

Midshipman  Farragut,  Barnes 70  .82 

FOR  EIGHTH  AND  ADVANCED  YEAR  PUPIl^. 

Shakespeare,  The  Boy,  Rolfe 96  .85 

In  Birdland,  Keyser 74  .87 

The  above  books  may  be  obtained  from  George  F.  Bass, 
Mgr.,  1(«  Commercial  Cluh  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Cotton, 
Secretary  Indiana  Teachers'  and  Young  People's  Reading 

Circles. 


Among  the  Children. 


Two  boys  were  playing  together,  and  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  length  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
John  said  it  lasted  two  days,  and  Frank  contended 
that  it  lasted  two  years,  eaying:  "I  can  prove  it 
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I  t 


by  my  mother ;  I  giieK  I  ought  to  know  any  how 
— my  grandfather  picked  a  Bword  up  off  the  war." 

♦^    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

A  four-vear-old  bov  took  dinner  with  the  family 

•  •  • 

of  a  neighbor ;  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  deacon, 
and  said  grace  ;  upon  being  asked  if  they  had  grace 
at  his  home,  the  youth  replied :  **  No,  we  have 

beer." 

♦  ♦    ♦    * 

Mary  is  a  little  past  two  year?  of  age.  When  in 
trouble  she  gets  a  great  deal  of  solace  from  mucking 
her  left  thumb.  Mary  has  a  new  sister  who  crit-s 
Bometinles;  when  the  baby  was  in  trouble  and 
crying,   recently,   Mary  came  to  her  and  said : 

"  Sissy,  suck  o*  fum." 

*  »    •    » 

Martin  goes  to  school  and  was  recently  detained 
after  school  hours.  He  said  he  was  kept  to  write 
the  word  "disorderly"  two  hundred  times. 

•  •    «    « 

.Tohn  also  goes  to  school,  and  he  said  that  the 
other  dav  one  of  his  teachers  told  one  of  the  box  s 
that  *'she  would  take  him  out  in  the  hall  and 
thrash  him  till  his  daddy  and  mammy  wouldn't 

know  him." 

»    »    »    • 

A  kindergartner,  upon  being  told  that  his  moth- 
er's friend,  Miss  Bell,  was  a  week  older  than  his 
mother,  said:  *'Well,  manmia,  if  Miss  Bell  had 
come  to  see  you,  you  wouldn't  have  been  here, 

would  you?" 

•  »    «    • 

Kiwif'rgaiiwr — "  Father,    what  makes  the  stars 

stay  in  the  sky?" 

Father^''  O  son,  I  can't  tell  you  that." 
Khuh'tynrtiur — **Well,    father,    why  can't   you 

tell?    Is  it  because  you  don't  want  to,  or  because 

you  don't  know  ?" 

»    «    •    » 

Another  kindergartner,  upon  being  asked  how- 
he  enjoyed  his  lunch,  exclaimed:  **0h,  fiercely." 

We  heard  the  children  recently  "counting  out" 
in  their  games  and  they  said  : 

Akii,  biika,  bona,  cn'ika, 

Akii,  biikii,  dooM? ; 
A,  b,  butter  bread, 
A— b — doosie. 

We  usi'd  to  sav : 

<.)nery,  ory,  ickry,  an, 
Philisen,  Phulisen,  Nicholas  John  ; 
Qucevy,  quavy,  Kngli.sh  navy, 
Stinkum,  stankum,  buck. 

Or: 

William  Metrimitv 


HeV  a  good  fi:<herman ; 

He  catches  hens 

And  puts  them  in  pens ; 

Some  lay  eggs. 

And  some  lav  none. 

Wire,  brier,  limber  lock, 

Three  geese  in  a  flock ; 

<  >ne  flew  east,  one  tlew  west^ 

One  tlew  over  the  cuckoo's  nest. 


CllILX)-STn>Y  COXOR£SS. 


I 


The  Bmnjmi.v^ton  MEeriNc. 

.\t  Bloomin^on,  Indiana,  on  Ma y  5,  «,  and  7, 
the  second  Ciiild-Study  oongresa  occurred.  Tbii 
was  hehl  undor  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  Societr 
for  Child-Study.  Only  one  of  the  ifieeeions,  hot- 
ever,  was  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Indian 
Society.  The  opening  seseion  was  on  the  nhn- 
noon  of  May  oth.  It  was  held  in  the  fine  audieoa 
room  belonging  to  the  new  gymnasium.  Appro- 
priate addresses  of  welcome  were  made  bv  tbe 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  by  President  Swain.  "Ik 
pn.)gram  indicated  that' Superintendent  Geetiog 
would  give  the  re8x>on:i<e.  On  account  of  sickzioi 
in  his  family  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  and 
Superintendent  Carr  of  Anderson,  gave  in  hii 
stead  a  fitting  response.  Four  persons  were  opoi 
the  program  of  the  evening.  These  were  Pro- 
fessor G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  University  of  low, 
Professor  Howard  Sandison,  Indiana  State  XormaL 
Professor  W.  O.  Krohn,  University  of  Illinois  anl 
Professor  C.  H.  Thurber,  University  of  Chic^ 
Of  these,  however.  Professor  Patrick  and  Profecor 
Krohn  were  necessarily  absent. 

Professor  Sandison  gave  the  first  address  of  the 
evening.  His  subject  was,  '*  The  Relation  of 
Child-Studv  to  the  Common  School  Teacher."  b 
speaking  of  this  relation  the  \'arious  movememi 
tnat  have  occurred  in  the  histor\'  of  tbe  world, 
such  as  the  Crusades,  the  *'  Object  Lesson  "  move- 
ment, etc.  were  noted  for  the  purpose  of  showiM 
that  the  child-study  movement  has  as  its  centerol 
interest  a  subject  exceeding  in  importance  all  the 
others — the  child.  The  address  further  showed 
that  the  movement  is  not  new—that  all  great 
thinkers  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  instituted 
forms  of  child-study,  or  at  least  indicated  iit 
inii)ortance.  As  to  the  scope  of  work  in  child- 
study  the  address  set  forth  that  there  were  threi 
main  lines. 

First.  Investigations  strictly  scientific  in  theii 
nature.  The  diild  is  as  legitimate  a  being  foi 
scientific  investigation  as  is  a  plant,  or  any  othei 
object  of  natuR*.  This  line  of  investigation,  how- 
ever,  bears  a  very  slight  relation  to  pedagogy. 

Second.  Kxperiments  in  the  laboratory,  an^ 
collection  and  examination  of  reports  from  variooi 
sources  in  order  to  derive  from  such  material  in* 
fert>nces  and  conclusions  that  may  afterwards  N 
expresjsed  in  the  form  of  reports  and  pamphlets 
These  l)eing  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  be 
come  direct  aids  in  pedagogy. 

Third.  Direct  observation  upon  the  children  bj 
teachers  in  the  various  rooms.  This  was  showi 
to  be  a  kind  of  work  in  which  the  common  school 
teacher  could  obtain  results  better  than  anv  ow 
not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  children 
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Siiggestione  were  made  as  to  llie  proce^ees  in  these 
obsenations.  and  as  to  the  care  to  be  taken  in  or- 
der to  secure  aci-urate  results. 

The  ftddrees  closed  with  several  illustrations  as 
to  work  which  could  be  done  in  one  room,  or  ex- 
tended over  a  lane  range. 

The  second  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Professor  Thurber  of  the  Fnivereitj'  of  Chicago. 
Ita  main  purpose  was  Ut  show  the  important  bear- 
ing of  environment  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
child.  In  illiistration  of  this  Professor  Thurber 
gave  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  suggestive 
Imports  from  various  districts  in  the  state  of  N'ew 
York.  Some  of  these  reports  were  from  the  farm- 
ing communities,  others  from  regions  in  which 
flsninK  was  the  main  industry,  others  from  fash- 
ionable resorts,  etc.  The  test  made,  according  to 
the  address,  was  the  obtaining  of  answers  to  this 
question  :  "  What  would  you  wish  to  do  when  you 
are  grown  up  7" 

On  Thiirsiiay  forenoon  at  9:30  occurred  a  Round 
Table  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Society  for  Child- 
Stadv.  At  this  meeting  Professor  Sandison  pre- 
sided. Helpful  and  interesting  addresses  were 
given  bySuperintendents  \Vm.  X.  Millisof  Attica, 
XV.  H.  Sanders  of  Rensselaer  and  B.  F.  Moore  of 
Frankfort.  Addresses  were  also  presented  by  Miss 
Myrtle  S,  Smyser  of  Indianapolis,  and  Mrs.  Saiah 
Tamey-C«mpbell  of  Anderson.  The  addresses 
were,  to  a  degree,  in  reply  to  the  various  questions 
that  had  been  sent  up  by  the  members  of  the  In- 
diana Society  for  Child-Study.  Circulars  contain- 
ing these  questions  were  distributed  in  the  audi- 
ence. The  addressee  were  very  helpful  in  indicat- 
ing the  needs  of  Indiana  teachers  concerning  child- 
study  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  otactual 
workers  in  the  schools.  Prior  to  the  presentation 
of  the^  addrvsees  a  short  bnsiness  session  of  the 
society  wag  held.  In  this  session  two  actions  were 
taken.  The  first  was  one  agreeing  to  unite  uith 
the  general  society  for  child-stody— the  American 
Society— that  was  oi^anized  at  the  congress  in 
Chicago.  In  connection  with  tliis  action  it  was 
decided  that  the  membership  fee  for  the  Indiana 
Society  should  be  fixed  at  fifty  ceiils. 

The  second  action  was  one'  directing  the  secre- 
tary to  forward  to  each  member  the  nundredor 
more  questions  that  tiad  been  handed  in  by  the 
members  of  the  Societv,  with  a  request  that  any 
member  knowing  books  or  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  questions  should  notify  the  secretary,  and 
that  thereupion,  having  collecUsd  all  these  answers, 
the  secretary  shall  issue  a  new  pamphlet  giving 
the  information  concerning  the  pamphlets  that 
would  be  helpful  in  answenng  the  questions. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  at  two  o'clock  the 
lliird  session  of  the  congress  occurreit.  The 
speakers  were  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Van  Liew  of  Bloomineton,  Illinois.  Super- 
intendent liusby  of  Alexandria,  whs  the  presiaing 
officer. 

The  first  address  was  that  of  Col.  Parker.  His 
subject  was.  "The  Ideal  School,"  He  began  by 
asking  all  parents.  "  What  do  you  want  for  your 
Children?"  In  answer  he  replied,  "I  suppose 
you  want,  firet,  health :  second,  helpfulness ; 
third,  truthfulness;  fourth,  responsibility;  fifth, 
teste;  sixth,  adaptation  to  a  vocation;  seventh 
patriotism.    Each  of  these  points  whs  elaborated, 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  nsk  "Where  can 
the  children  get  these  things?"    The  answer  was. 


"In  the  ideal  school."  In  repenting  the  questii 
"Why  do  you  send  your  children  to  school'?"  C 
Parker  presented  a  series  of  auswei-s  which  he 
garded  as  the  usual  ones.  Among  these  was  t, 
answer,  "To  get  knowledge."  The  inadequacy 
this  answer  was  then  fully  and  abiy  discua  " 
Beginning  with  the  earliest  educatoi?  the  spec 
[NisBed  down  the  line  of  great  workers  in  tmc 
sion,  indicating  the  prinnple  of  each  one  of  th( 
and  the  limitation  found  in  it.  He  also  show 
that  under  monarchial  government  these  edui 
tors  found  even  their  limited  principle  giv —  — 

a  partial  sway.    In  America,  however,  he _ 

that  a  new  principle  embodving  the  elements 
the  principles  of  the  areat  thinlers  in  the  entl 
line  of  education  could  be  worked  out  adequate) 
In   concluding   his  address   the  speak* 


What 
there  is 


the  end  and  aim  of  education  ? 
<ne.    It  is  freedom.    The  ideal  school  f 
ity.    The  child  is  a  citizen  ii 


confer.  In  this  community 
there  is  to  be  nothing  to  restrict  the  child  but 
himself.  The  child's  great  desire  is  to  be  reci^- 
nized — to  be  useful.  Educate  this  longing  and 
you  have  power.  Community  life  is  the  end." 
It  was  a  very  able  and  interesting  address. 

Dr.  Van  Tjew,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society 
for  Child-Study  then  spoke  briefly  upon  certain 
important  lines  in  the  child-study  movement.  He 
dwelt  mainly  upon  the  great  imjMrtonce  of  under- 
standing the  child's  previous  hietorj'  and  present 
environment  in  order  to  direct  his  future  work. 
He  set  forth  very  clearly  certain  modes  of 
procedure  helpful  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  these 
two  di  reckons. 

Thursday  night  at  H  p.  m.  the  fourth  session 
of  the  congress  occurred,  .■^uperiiiiendent  Gogs 
of  Indianapolis,  was,  according  to  the  program  to 
preside.  In  his  absence,  however,  the  presiding 
ofiicer  was  Dr.  Bryan  of  the  State  University. 
The  principal  speaker  of  the  evenin;;  was  Presi- 
dent G.  SWnley  Hall  of  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  His  subject  was  "Adolescence" 
He  showed  the  importance  of  the  period,  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the 
individual,  to  his  language,  to  his  religious  life, 
and  to  courses  of  study.  Throughout  the  evening 
the  large  audience  followed  with  the  closest 
attention  and  with  great  interest  the  able  address, 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  Professor  W. 
O,  Krohnof  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  intro- 
duced. He  began  his  address  by  speaking  of  the 
difSculty  coming  to  the  one  who  follows  a  king. 
Prof esso'r  K rob n  is  a  clear  and  forcible  speaker. 
His  manner  is  earnest  and  he  impresses  the  audi- 
ence as  one  who  is  at  home  in  the  subject.  In  his 
brief  address  he  brought  out  two  thoughts:  one 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  study  of  precoc- 
ity in  children,  the  other  relating  to  the  \-alue  of 
tests  that  may  be  made  in  the  laboratory  in  order 
to  decide  whether  the  child  in  beginning  work  ii_ 
any  subject  should  deal  with  concrete  wholes  ratbf: 
er  than  with  details. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  session  the  faculty  li 
the  Indiana  University  tendered  the  deities  ~ 
the  congress  and  the  visitors  a  reception  in  t. 
beautiful  new  library.  This  was  very  pleasant  ai 
was  highly  appreciated. 

T-_-j._  ..__  —L   ..._g  ^jip  ]g^^  ^y  pj  the  D 
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They  were  both  by  Pn'eident  Hall.  The  lirsi  w- 
ccurred  at  10  a.  m.  This  addrew  wae  one  of  tiie 
CDOBt  valuable  and  intercBthig  ot  ihe  tongreea. 
The  subject  was  "Nature,"  T&e  point  of  the  ad- 
dreK  was  to  show  that  nature  was  the  eonrce  of 
science,  art  and  religion.  According  to  the  addrcw 
the  child  was  to  approach  the  eub]ecl  of  science, 
slrictlj  80  considered,  through  certain  mythologi- 
cal stagee.  Thus,  the  pnasage  from  his  eaily  con- 
ceptioDB  concerning  religion,  and  his  myt^oliigi- 
cal  conceptions  concerning  his  own  round  of  es- 
periencee,  etc.  would  be  nntuml.  Each  of  tlie 
propositions  wae  carefully  and  fully  illustrated. 

The  closing  address  of  the  seBsion,  occurring  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  as  its  subject 
'■  The  Body."  In  this  address  President  Hall 
allowed  the  intimati'  relation  of  the  bodily  con- 
dition Co  all  forms  of  mental  life  and  prepress. 

Thus  closed  the  first  aession  of  the  Child-Stady 
Congress  In  Indiana.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  the 
congress  was  a  very  successful  one.  It  was  the 
season  of  the  year  when  Bloomington  appeara  to 
best  advantage.  The  citisene  of  the  city,  the 
students  of  the  Tniversity  and  the  members  of  the 
faculty  all  seemed  to  contribute  cheerfully  and 
willingly  to  render  the  congress  successful  and 
pleasant.  It  seems  clear  that  this  congrefs  will 
^ve  an  impetus  to  the  Child-fjtudy  movement 
through  indicating  various  valuable  lines  of  work. 
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It  is  remembered  of  Lowell  that  at  a  dinner,  a 
lew  years  ago,  he  talked  about  his  first  book,  the 
five  bundled  copies  of  which  did  not  sell,  and 
were  put  away  in  n  luiiiber-room.  One  night  the 
lumber-room  was  found  in  a  blaie,  and  the  books 
were  destroyed.  "  1  learned  recently."  added  the 
poet,  "  that  a  copy  of  that  fir^t  .book  is  worth 
thirty  dollars,  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  the  advice 
that  it  seems  luoet  fitting  that  I  should  give  to  all 
literary  folk  is  lo  burn  their  first  books.— £r. 


GlXX  *  COMI'ANY, 

The  house  o(  Ginn  &  Company,  the  well-known 
school-book  publishers,  haa  for  many  years  beeo 
secondiononein  the  educational  value  of  its  boobs. 
and  in  the  short  space  of  a  liitle  over  aqnarter of 
a  century  haa  grown  to  tie  the  laiseet  single  schoiil- 
book  house  in  America.  It  has  nranch  oflficw  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Atlanta,  Dallns. 
and  London. 

The  "Atlieni(-um  PresB"  is  a  large  five-atory 
building,  located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  devoi«d  ex- 
clusively to  the  printing,  binding,  and  shippiiw  nl 
the  firm's  publications.  In  this  model  btiiloing 
maybe  seen  the  most  improved  machinerv known 
to  the  printing  and  binding  business.  The  won- 
derful and  costly  machines  placed  on  every  Bow 
ot  this  building  demonstrate  the  remarkable  inge- 
nuity and  mechanical  skill  of  the  present  age. 
The  output  of  the  "Athenieum  Press"  is  at  present 
ten  thousand  volumes  per  day,  and  its  capacity  Is 
(or  double  that  number. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  firm  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  problems  of  education  and  to  epne 
no  pains  to  secure  the  best  editorial  ^ent  poseiblp. 
Its  list  now  includes  books  by  the  leading  educa- 
tional men  all  over  the  country,  and  in  almoEt 
everj-  town  in  the  United  Slates  some  of  Oinn  4 
Company's  publications  are  used. 

The  test-books  of  this  firm  rank  as  peers  of  any 
in  the  world.  The  high  schools  and  coll^^ 
throughout  the  country  use  extensively  its  publi- 
cations, and  the  lower  schools  use  an  enormoos 
number  of  them,  such  us  Frye's  Geogrsphiea, 
Montgomery's  Histories.  Cyr's  ReadnrSj  Weni- 
wortlTs  Mathematics.  Blaisdell's  PhVsiolo^es^ 
Claeaica  for  Cliildren,  Stickney's  Readers',  TarMll'a 
Langnitge  Lessons,  and  many  others. 


1.  Suae  the  elcmenli,  orldcoB.  itstrlleln  vrlmltitc 
peon  eirilliuitlon. 
"   —>— . — I  the  primitive  anJ  ;cni 


s.'^i 


torra  ot  MMdetri* 

ikl  conOlctol  Ideu,  and  nlia)  jirlndple  inSMte  lite 
Mt  outcome  nt  these  eonfllrttng  elcmenUT 
Explain  political  lieltliniu!]'. 

Xnme  tbe  clanei  <tf  persons  In  thf  I'lvlllalUn  of  Ibf 
lEVBl  Bge,    Were  the  claMca  Hicdr 
WhalwuUiecoucltilonor  pruprrtyat  lhl»  itimT   TM 

MvntJOD  Ibe  cauaeii  of  the  turliatinn  of  (lie  a««. 


Strife  in  primitiTT 

European  civilization  were: 

a.  Tiie  idea  of  monanjhy;  b.  The  idea  o£  aris- 
tocracy; c.  The  idea  of  theocracy;  d.  The  idea  nf 
democracy. 

2.  The  primitive  form  o(  societv  in  Europtr  waa 
not  a  pure  form  of  any  one  of  the  al>ove  named 
ideas,  but  more  or  less  a  mixture  of  them  all.  Id 
certain  places  and  at  certain  limes  in  primiUve 
Europe  one  idea  wouUI  be  more  predominant,  and 
at  another  time  another. 

X  A  conflict  of  ideas  which  arose  in  primitive 
European  history  was  a  conflict  between  the  ideas 
of  democracy,  monarchy,  aristocracy  andtbeocm- 
cv,  each  one  of  them  trj-ing  to  gain  a  mastery* 
each  one  of  the  other.    The  result  of  ihia^ 
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was  a  continual  t^iim illation  on  the  part  of  each 
ODe,  and  thia  stimulation  resulted  in  producing 
continual  proeress;  heace  it  U  out  of  the  conlllct 
of  idea^  that  the  progressive  life  of  modern  times 
has  arisen. 

4.  By  political  l^itimacv  is  meant  the  right  of 
any  aulnoriiy  lo  rule  and  control  society.  The 
true  basiH  of  political  legitimacy  is  fisi^^-  justice, 
and  reason,  but  no  government  naa  arisen  that  did 
not  exercise  at  times  force,  and  sometimes  fraud  in 
order  to  establish  itself.  But  the  longer  the  gov- 
ernment existed  the  greater  would  be  the  presump- 
tion that  it  grew  more  reasonable  and  just. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  in  the  civilisation  of 
the  mediicval  ^e  were: 

i'irst,  the  lords;  second,  free  men;  third,  freed 
men;  fourth,  vassals;  fifth,  slaves. 

These  classes  were  not  fixed,  hut  were  continual- 
h-  changi  ng  from  one  state  and  condition  to  another. 
Tiiis  was  a  material  asslslance  of  progress. 

>j.  The  condition  of  property  at  this  time  was 
very  unfixed.  Some  of  it  was  held  without  any 
obligations  attached  to  it,  very  mueh  aa  property 
is  held  bv  the  ordinary  farmer  in  Indiana  who 
owns  his  land.  This  was  called  "allodial  posses- 
sion." By  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  held 
on  the  condition  (hat  the  holder  would  render  cer- 
tain service,  and  pay  certain  duties  or  taxes,  to  the 
one  of  whom  he  held  it.  This  was  called  bene- 
ficiary holding. 

The  institutions  at  this  time  were  very  unsettled, 
and  were  constantly  changing  from  one  state  to 
another. 

7.  The  causes  of  the  barbarism  of  this  time  were 
principally  two : 

First,  the  Oerraaiis  were  such  great  lovers  of  in- 
dividual libertythattbey  were  unwilling  n>  estab- 
lish themselves  quickly  m  permanent  and  settled 
government ;  second,  the  Germans  coming  down 
from  the  North  overturned  the  stable  governments 
established  by  the  Roman  Empire,  and  for  a  long 
time  new  and  permanent  governments  did  not 

S.  The  causes  leading  out  of  barbarism  were: 
First,  the  natural  tendency  of  society  to  im- 
provement; second,  the  power  of  Roman  ideas  that 
gradually  gikined  influence  over  the  Germans;  third, 
the  excellent  ideas  of  liberty,  and  the  worth  of  the 
individual  which  was  held  by  the  Germans; fourth, 
the  influence  of  eome  great  men.  such  as  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred  the  Great,  who  lived  duiing 
these  ages. 


SCIENC'R  OF  KDUATION. 
neant  liy  iheciimtiuittfve  rattbudol 


ilyim 


re  the  wtv^DUf^  n! 


uclyiiigthemindulili 


1,  What  ii 
iBrehologj? 

AMitwiil  of  the  I ,„,_, 

B.  BxpMlD  how  II 1*  thai  kiuiMIou  Uhh  itt  the  fnuiidkl 

•at  alt  menial  develoiimenl. 

I.  Blale  soBie  of  the  mmt  lBi|>urMn(  butu  in  ngatA  lo 

■inl  of  youDS  cbfldren . 
6.  Ai  •  rul«,  whm  clilltlr«n 

".r^r 

'  -'   '  aorchlldmi.wtMliuewD 

T.  What  adTanlaoci  wouM  remit  from  DnklnR  iKe  uhllit'i 
Khool  IKc  H  clow  <-oiil1iiuiition  ol  hiK  liomi;  HM 

1.  By  the  comparative  method  of  studying  psych- 
ology is  meant  that  mind  in  theadult  may  becom- 
1  with  the  consciousness  of  animals,  of  chil- 
I  stages,  of  defective  and  disordered 


2.  By  studying  the  mindof  the  infant  and  of  the 
child  Mfore  the  school  period  one  may  learn  how 
it  has  corae  to  be  what  it  is  and  may  know  its 
present  mental  content.  The  child's  mind  at 
school  age  is  already  a  complex  thing,  and  the 
teacher  should  know  how  it  has  come  to  this  com- 
plexity. Then  the  teacher  must  understand  the 
mental  content  of  Ihechild  when  he  enters  school, 
hecau.'ie  this  must  be  his  point  of  departore. 

3.  Mind  is  closely  related  to  nervous  change.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  large  part  of  one's  knowledge 
comes  from  the  outwde  world.  Thiscomesthrough 
the  senses,  and  so  sensation  must  He  at  the  founda- 
tion of  mental  development. 

4.  The  norma!  eye  isa  perfect  optical  instrument. 
It  feeds  upon  light.  The  light  conditions  should 
be  perfect  for  the  child  or  tlie  sight  becomes  de- 
fective easily.  Intense  continaedappUcation  soon 
strains  the  eye  and  defects  result.  Proper  condi-  , 
tionsand  careful  usage  are  necessary.  i 

5.  Aa  a  rule  when  children  enter  school  their  I 
aense-perceptiona  are  perfect.  Thev  should  be  ' 
kept  so. 

6.  He  would  see  in  the  child  the  ground  for 
everything  he  does  aa  a  teacher.  He  would  make 
the  school  for  the  child  and  not  for  the  teacher. 

7.  On  the  basis  that  the  home  life  is  all  right  it 
would  bring  the  home  and  the  school  into  har- 
mony; when  both  institutions  work  for  the 
end  and  help  each  other  much  good  will  be  ac 
plislied.    But  the  trouble  lies  in  the  home  life 
about  as  often  as  it  does  in  school  life. 


a  does  aa  a  teacher.    He  would  make 

-  the  child  and  not  for  the  teacher. 
lasis  that  the  home  life  is  all  right  it 
the  home  and  the  school  into  har-  ^^H 
both  institutions  work  for  the  same  ^^H 
each  other  much  good  will  be  accom*  ^^H 
t  the  trouble  lies  in  the  home  life  ^^H 
1  as  it  does  in  school  life.  ^^^M 

READING.  ^^H 

formation  of  the  meiiUl  picture  an  eHseutial;  ^^^M 
iding  leiuoaT   What  other  ei«p  b  also  ensn'.'^^^H 

Tarj- languBBeT  Whyahould  apupil  bemadtf^^^H 
bt' Mlnuolbcoulir  in  the  laugoan!  19' ^^^H 

fulf  detail,  the  imaKerf  ol  ihe  "  VblaD  ul  BIT  ^^^H 

tale  tbe  aeparatu  irulbB  nilirored  hr  the  Ait-   ^^^1 
he  IniAffery.  tO 

niua,  chuwii  hy  ilie  Counly  SuprrlnLenilent. 


1.  The  ima^  is  the  author's  concrete  means  of 
■expressing  his  meaning.  It  is  always  necessary  lo 
"  look  through  "  the  image  to  its  informing  idea. 

2.  Literarv  language  is  langui^  that  appeals 
to  the  mind  by  it«  Deauty.    This  beauty  of  ex- 
pression is  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  art  product, 
and  can  not  be  missed  without  breaking  tlie  unity    . 
of  thia  product.  J 

3.  It  IS  possible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  tol 
note  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  points  in  tha  J 

jBry.    The  two  preludes,  with  their  contrast  ^ 
stand  out  prominently.     In  the  first 


imagery. 


happiness  of  Nature  stands  over  against  the  chill 
and  lack  of  sympathy   in   the  castle  and  in  Sir  . 
Idunfal.    In  the  second  prelude  the  external  ci 
ditions  are  dreary,  bleak   and  ehuddering,  bukS 
there  is  the  perfect  activity  of  the  brook  beneath,  V 
while  the  Christmas  fires  bum  within  the  caatle  \ 


contrast  of  its  parts,  reflects  the  soul's  freedom 
from  the  external  condiUons  of  life,  aa  tiaviug  ita 
own  inner  aource  of  life  and  light." 
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I'HYSIOIXKIY, 


llllded  by  I  he  al-ovi-  Hpirc  de* ._ 

Kxl.  nur  It"  (iint'iloTiii,  thrrhemlral  itr 
>t  fate  plaif  In  li  ilurlng  I 


IT  l^dilent  of  Ihe  rolled  si 


S   What  ol  fiiod  will  whnl 
U-«rcln  AmcHranpuhlii'lilf  ^ 


■■hli'C  mewiun'B  during  Ihi-  mlmlnlBlni- 
tiiin  of  Ilnj'Mr 

1.  In  the  main  "availability"  lias  prevailed 
over  oiher  quftlificationB  and  clainiB  in  the  selec- 
tion of  party  candidatep  for  the  jiresidency  of  the 
I'niicd  S^tntee  ever  since  the  time  of  Martin  Van 
Buren.  f^iiice  that  time  con<lidat«B  have  been 
ehoeeii  inore  with  regard  to  the  ability  they  would 
imve  of  carrying  certain  sections  o(  the  countrv  in 
the  election  than  bt'cauw;  of  their  transcendent 
ability. 

L'.  the  ground  tiiKin  which  the  conimiBSion  de- 
cided agninel  Urwit  Britain  in  (he  Ueneva  Award 
case  waa.  that  tireat  Kritain  had  not  used  "due 
diligence''  in  preventing  lier  ehipe  ftom  a^eisting 


the  Southern  Confederacy  during  our  lUe  Clril  i 
War. 


I  proposed,  i 
i  import&nt  bad  effects  wbidi 


_ __  ^._, .   .      nnllifyi 

national  law. 

Some  of  the  i 
resulted  from  his  life  w_._ . 

a.  Arbitrarv  and  unfair  Irefttment  of  the  ladi- 
ana ;  b.  The  dertruction  of  the  United  States  bank- 
ingByatemforthetime being;  c.  The  introduetioa 
of  the^poilB  System. 

ft.  The  history  work  of  the  first  six  Krades  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts :  first,  the  part  deling  mainli 
with  oiueraphy  covering  the  first  four  gradn; 
second,  the  part  dealing  with  the  history  of  small 
communities  covering  grades  five  and  six.  Tbe 
first  part,  primarv'  history,  tries  to  iutroduce  tbe 
child  to  the  idea'  of  history  through  tbe  lives  d 
representative  men  of  various  coantrie«  and  acta 
And  the  second  part  takes  ap  the  next  atmiMst 
unit  oi  history,  a  fOmiDunity,  and  studies  its  lite, 
its  education,  government,  religion,  social  uMgea, 
industry. 

K.  Thechief  measures  during  tbe  administration 
of  Hayes  were : 

First,  the  completion  of  the  policy  of  the  Recon- 
struction of  tbe  tioutb  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
national  troops  from  the  Southern  states  ;  second, 
the  great  industrial  expansion  of  the  West  bv  the 


I.  Clwlfy  the  KDWnce  on  two  bues.    Give  reucoi-i. 
ti.  ClaMlf;  the  words  In  the  lentence  and  itaM  IlMiwe 
ol  each.    Whac  <■  the  huii  apon  which  yoa  dlTiik 


6,  I'M  the  priiiplpid  parli 


)f  [he  verba  matt,  til,  lat.ri 


It.  I'uncliuite  and  cupllallie:  emulallon  Ih  •  duigeroiu 
|)ft»toii  to  encounott  In  Mine  polnw  In  founi;  men  ttiiiD 
Uiiltetl  with  envy  \i  you  reprowTi  your  M>n  for  nm  iiunHudnK 
hlh  K'hool  IrllowK  he  will  hme  thoae  who  are  twfore  Urn. 

1 .  On  basis  of  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  or 
meaning,  it  is  a  declarative  sentence  because  it  ex- 
presses a  thought  addressed  to  the  mind  for  tbe 
purpose  of  giving  information.  On  basis  of  form 
or  number  and  relation  of  thoughts  expresMd,  it 
IB  a  complex  sentence  because  it  expresses  one 
principal  thought  and  one  subordinate  thought. 
The  words,  "ine,"  "every,"  and  "no"  are  ad- 
jectives and  they  mmllfy  the  words,  "name," 
"longue,"  and  "minstrel,"  respectively.  The 
words"name,"  "tongue"  and  "minstrel  ''are 
nouns.  The  word,  "  name,"  is  used  as  a  direct 
objective  modifier  of  the  verb  "needs."  The  word 
"  tongue"  is  used  as  the  principal  part  of  the  prepo- 
sitional phrase  "on  every  tongue."  The  word, 
"minstrel"  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb 
"needs."  The  word  "that"  is  a  relative  pro- 
noun used  U>  show  the  relation  between  the  prin- 
cipal atid  the  subordinate  thought,  and  as  the  sub- 
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feci  of  the  verb  "  dwells."  The  word,  "  dwells" 
leaverbuKed  aa  the  princi[i8l  iJiin  of  the  preili- 
cateof  the  subordinate  clauge.  The  word,"  needa'' 
IB  a  verb  used  ae  the  principal  part  of  the  predicate 
of  the  priacipal  clause.  The  word,  "  on "  ib  a 
prepo^itioQ  naed  as  the  relation  word  of  the  prepo- 
Bilional  phrase. 

These  words  are  divided  into  claeees  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  ideas  expressed  by  them. 

2.  An  Etdjectivi;  eipresHes  an  attribute  of  the  ob- 
ject of  thought  without  asserting  IL  It  may  modify 
a  substantive  word;  e.  g.,  Tlie/im/^  apple  is  ripe. 
i.)r  it  oiav  be  used  as  ihe  predicate  of  thesetitence; 
e.  g  ,  The  tree  is  ■jn-tii. 

The  adverb  alwavB  espreeeea  an  Utribut«  of  an 
attribute  or  of  a  relation ;  it  always  modifies  an  at^ 
tributive  word:  e.  g.,  The  uian  \*'-j-ff<Uagl<)  kind, 
or  a  relation  word;  e.  g  ,  Henry  is  uliiDml  ovtr  the 

.i.  A  reBtrictive  clause  is  a  clause  whose  chief 
purpose  is  to  narrow  the  application  of  the  word 


is  to  make  prominent  an  attribute;  e.  g.,  Lincoln, 
vIm  vn«  i/uirti/nil,  saved  his  country. 

4.  The  sentences  are  both  correct,  because  the 
word  "school"  is  a  collective  noun.  In  the  first 
eenteoce  we  are  thinking  of  the  object  of  thought 
expressed  by  ihe  word  "echool"  as  a  unit,  or  a 
one  thing,  so  the  verb  should  be  Bingnlar.  In  the 
eecond  sentence  we  are  thinking  of  theindividiialB 
composing  the  school  separately,  so  the  verb  should 
be  plural. 

5.  (a)  I  make  a  noise,  (b)  He  made  a  noise. 
( c  I  They  have  made  a  noise. 

(a)  1  sit  at  the  table,  (b)  He  sat  at  the  table. 
(c)  Thev  have  sat  in  their  places  a  long  lime. 

(a)  I  lay  the  book  on  the  table,  (b)  He  laid 
the  book  on  the  table,  (c)  They  have  laid  the 
book  on  the  table. 

(a)  I  ride  my  wheel,  (b)  He  rode  his  wheel. 
(c|  They  have  ridden  their  wheels. 

(a)  I  write  a  letter,  (b)  He  wrote  a  letter, 
(c)  They  have  written  a  letter. 

6.  Emulation  is  a  dangerous  passion  to  encour- 
age; in  some  points  in  young  men,  it  is  so  linked 
with  envy,  if  vou  renrwich  your  son  for  not  aur- 
passing  hie  scfiool  fellows,  he  will  hate  those  who 
are  before  him. 


ufiBlun;?    What  I 

1,  wby  don  California  have  wel  und  rlry  hshods,  tlmilnr 
to  [be  Huuns  of  the  Toirld  Zone? 

3.  WhaliniportaiiliurlciiUunilpniducli  bu  America  con 
iribnled  to  the  irortd? 

4.  What  effect  have  Ihe  Ande*  Uuuatalru  on  tbe  climate 
ufBniil'   Wbyl 

5.  What  province  of  Britl«h  AmerlpuUeipeolallyiiotpdfor 
Its  Wheat  product!  Wbat  Is  the  tapllnl  of  IhlE  pnivtuee.uid 
upon  what  river  1>  ft  situated? 

«.  Why  Is  the  eaalern  part  of  Europe  railder  Ihnn  the  weiiL- 
«infii  tbemaelallluden? 

T  Locate  Ihe  Ibllovliig  citlKa,  and  tell  for  wbat  vacli  In 
noted:    Olaigow,  Liverpool.  Maui'hester,  Blrmlnghnia,  Bel- 

BWbatwaien  embrace  the  Spanlih  pcaltisuU!    Whj-  la 
ttin  Interior  of  Spain  so  iparwlv  InhabI  ledT 
».  Thronshwhatwatuni  would  j-ou  pass  Id  Ihenhonealal!- 

. .  . ^[  ,o  itombar 

ite  at  Ihe  Ob),  Yenisei  «nd  Leoa  ol 

y  access  by  land  and 


watei'.  soil  and  climate  unfavorable foragiiculture. 
Coal,  gue,  oil  and  timber. 

L'.  In  the  winter  the  southwest  winds  blow  from 
the  ocean  over  the  cooler  land,  In  thesummerover 
warmer  land. 

-1.  Corn,  potatoes  and  tobacco. 

4.  They  cause  heavy  precipitation  in  Western 
Brazil.  Because  they  turn  the  trade-winds  up- 
ward, which  produces  condensation, 

.1,  Manitoba,  Winnipeg  on  Red  Itiver. 

6.  On  account  of  the  influence  of  the  sonthwest 
winda  blowing  off  the  Gulf  Stream. 

7.  Gla^ow  on  the  Clyde  in  Southwestern  .Scot- 
land: steel  ahip-building,  sugar  refining.  Liver- 
pool on  the  Mersey  in  Western  EoKland,  the  second 
seaport  of  Great  Britain:  controls  the  American 
trade.  Manchester,  thirty-five  miles  from  Liver- 
pool: cotton  manufacture.  Birmingham  in  cen- 
tral England:  Bt«et,  iron  and  hardware  manufac- 
ture.    Belfast  inNorthem  Ireland:  linen  industry, 

8.  Bnv  of  Biscay,  AtlanticOcean,  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, Jlediterranean  Sea.  It  is  a  high,  arid  and  un- 
productive plateau, 

9.  Mersey  Kiver,  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, Atlantic  Ocean,  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  ^ledite^- 
mnean  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  Ked  Sea,  Strait  of  Baliel- 
niandeh,  Gulf  of  Aden,  Arabian  Sea. 

10.  They  empty  into  the  Arctic  (!>cean,  and  are 
ice-bound  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 


ARITHMKTIC. 


imleally,  allowing  qi 


carpet  the  roomt 

s.  What  per  cent  uf  1 1«  A? 

i.  Tbe  Jniere«  of  ».« lor ! 
WhatlBilie  ralcT 


metic  differ  from  Ihow  of . 

8.  Whsl  sum  of  monej-.  pat  a 
□  «»!3,  Deoember  t.  18»J 


BDtal  procesw*  In  w 


;fimetirf  ' 
luierenl  June  I,  ISUG.  will 

T.  Find  Ibe  number  of  board  ieet  of  lumber  required  to 
'     ■-—■--■---  17  feet  wide,  thu  planks  being  2^4 


ingle  whose  area  is  1)<^ 


1  Id  [he  form  of  a  right  angled  i 
!B.  and  whose  base  la  18  roStt 
Uow  many  cords  of  wood  In  a  pile  104  feet  long.  In  lect 


«^=1*= 


HXH=¥=12|. 


2.  To  lay  the  carpet  the  long  way  would  require 
6  strips  each  20  feet  long  or  12i.i  feet  of  carpet.  To 
lav  it  the  short  wav  would  require  7  strips  each  17 
feet  long  or  I  111  feet.  The  latter  is  most  economi- 
cal and  will  take  39J  yards. 

3.  A^-*=ii=fi6ii>ercent. 

4.  The  interest  ofSOo. 40  for  3  years,  !i  months  at 
I',  would  be  $3.5775.  828.62-^3.5775=8.  .-.  the 
required  rate  ia  8  per  cent. 

5.  The  mental  proceasea  themselvea  do  not  dif- 
fer. In  the  written  work  perhaps  the  steps  are 
thought  more  in  detail  so  that  the  espreaaion  may 
be  more  explicit, 

G.  From  June  1,  LSSi,  to  December  I.  18U2,  is  7 
years,  tl  months.    One  dollar  put  at  interest  for   ■ 
i-hat  time  amountB  to  {I,4r> ,-.  the  required  prinpl 
pal  is$5ii2,  -f-l-45or  SWO. 
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7.  :>»  X  1 7  >f  2} = 1  •> W  board  fe».-t  re^iui rvd. 
>.  13A  acre;?— 21»'i4)  square  rod£. 

■  L*lG0y2j-^^4H  -l«t,  altitude  of  the  triangk*. 

\  4S  —  9U  -  H"r>,  hx-potHDU^e. 

.•.4>^ii0— 102 2W  rods  of  fence. 

I*.     1-. 'il-^  cord*. 


>•  IKNTIFH    TKMrKi:AN<  i:, 

1.  Ar»"  thf  effv<-t^  'if  all -•  till •!  ihc  Niixit-  nn  ■J::?vr'-:it  ir.-hvi.l- 
als.'    Illu»tnit«^. 

"i.  Name  *«»iiir  «»f  tht- iNTf^-ptiliN'  t"ff»'fi*  •♦»  'h:-  *N>!:ly  ti*- 
!>ui'«  of  Iatik  ftiiiKlt'  'Iniutrht.o  of  iilcohii!. 

:i.  StAte  thi>  fffif-ts  on  I  hi'  <>y>t<:ni  n(  'fiitiii '.!•-•  i  :i:;rnfi<i-rait- 
drinkiiitf. 

4.  l!»«int;  jii*tltit-«l  in  (Iriiikiiis  if*  •  ir  *••  ■!!•.••■  Th  rrlit.-v.-  fa- 
ll if  ue  .'    Why; 

Tt.  Whtil  grrHlii'l  '{*•  Ihi-r*.-  forthi*  -tnUiiiviit  Ihut  thv  :ii>fN- 
tite  for  intiixifniiit^  may  U-  Milifritfi 

4.  ffomv  My  that  th*-  "ninkitigof  an  nM  pijie  s  more  in- 
jiiriouM  than  the  ••niiikitiK  of  a  n^-w  oni-.  I.>  tht-r^-aiiy  i^piii!i<1 
for  this  ^tat«^mt•nt  ? 

7.  In  ifai'hinB  thi;*  !'»it»;«f -t  would  yi»ii  ailvi-.- thf  t»-afhir 
to  lay  the  greater  &tr»-<>>  i^n  thf  |ihyoiitlf>i;if-ai  nr  ni«irHl  phAM- 
in  tlie  •iiie«'tion  ■' 


Kentucky  State  Uniform  ^Juestions 
WITH  Discussions. 

HI^TOKY. 

1.  liivifie  I'niti'd  .States  llii>tory  intu  live  or  more  }ieriiNl]i 
■anil  (dv«  a  brief  hitttitry  of  ea<-h  fN-rind 

'J.  What  was  the  irii«'  hi«>ti»ry  nf  the  I^iui^ianii  }iuri-liu<^? 
What  «ei'ret  mottre  ai-tuate*!  t-ai-h  party  t>i  the  truu*>H(-tiou? 

Re  S'*'<''fl**  'i*  y<^"'  •""WT. 
S.  ifiveMjme  estimate  of  the  statesinan^hip  i.if  Hamilton 

and  <.'lay. 

4.  Relate  the  stnry  of  the  IJU-rty  IU-11. 

h.  Name  three  imit^irtant  •■vents  lunler  ••adi  of  thi-Ia^^t  twi» 
ailministrations.  nam*-Iy.  I]arri«on'^  ainH  IfVi-'.Mii'l's. 

4  Write  a  short  ai-<-ouiit  of  the  Mt-xii-an  War.  u'ivintf 
f-anw".  prineijial  twittlfs.  n-^iults.  i-f. 

7.  Name  three  liattle*<  of  the  lU-vulntionary  War  anil  'ie- 
M-ril»f  the  sii-Kt*  of  Yorkto^in. 

*i.  (iivf  a  >hort  «-ket<-li  of  the  «*arly  <«4'itlement  'if  Kfntii«-ky. 
hi-r  adniis>i«»n  into  the  I'niitii.  »"t<-. 

•I.  <rivi-  a  brief  acfounl  of  tin-  lirvi  batlli-iif  Bnll  iCiin  or 
Maiia-Mifr  Jiini-tiun. 

1.  (1)  The  lievolutionarv  Period,  commencing 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  includ- 
ing theHtniggle  with  <iivat  Britain  that  ended  with 
the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Versailles  in  17X3. 
«2  I  The  l^erioa  of  Confederation  <luring  which  the 
states  were  trying  to  agree  uixm  a  satisfactory  fonn 
of  Kovernmeht  for  the  yiainjr  nation.  IJ  The 
Teruxi  of  Development  that  b«-gan  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constiiuti«m  in  1 7v».  This  was  a  {k'TuA 
of  marked  growth  anil  of  extension  in  territory. 
(4i  The  Civil  War  r»riod  i  l*<»il-lMi')  during  which 
the  perpetuity  (;f  the  I'nliin  was  tested  and  th«- 
abolition  of  slavery  wa:-  iicci»mpli>hed.  io-  The 
Peri(j<li»f  Heconstniction  wliich  re>ton-d  the  seced- 
ini:  states  to  tht-ir  original  ]>lare  in  the  L'nion. 

2.  The  I'nitf-d  Stau-s  fi;:»red  that  a  war  which 
wa*  threatened  lj<;t  w»-en  Knclaml  and  France  w*  aild 
give  lAiuisiana  to  KnglanJ.  and  that  thi«  might 
lead  to  new  difficulties  with  the  nn>lher-country. 
On  the  other  hanJ.  Naiiol»-i>ii  imt  onlv  wanted 
money  but  iieals^>  wished  to  strengthen  the  I'nited 
States"  as  a  rival  of  Kngland. 

:>.  Hamilton's  statesmanship  was  of  high  order. 
Ilia  numerous  pajiers in  T/f  /mAivi/;;!/ helped  much  . 


toward  sei-aring  the  adoption  of  the  ConstitatioA. 
while  ti>  him  more  than  to  any  other  isdiiet>» 
credit  of  e«tahUshing  the  financial  eyetem  of  toe 
United  States.  Clay  was  a  **  Peace-maker.'*  He 
had  great  ability  in  liarmonizing  discordant  be- 
tions.  and  his'  \-arioii8  compromise  measoTEi 
doubtless  deferred  for  years  a  conflict  that  was  in- 
evitable. 

4.  The  bell  which  rang  oat  the  announcefneza 
that  tlie  I  declaration  of  Independence  was  sigzied. 
thoug!)  cast  as  early  as  175:^  had  aroand  its  uazpn 
the  scriptare  quijtation  ''Proclaim  liberty  tbroD|b- 
out  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thersoL" 
The  bell  was  taken  down  from  the  belfry  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  before  tlie  close  of  the  RevoIatioD- 
ary  war,  and.  though  cracked,  it  is  kept  with  gmt 
cafe,  and  S'Dmetimes  exhibited  at  national  exposi- 
tions. 

5.  The  McKinley  Tariff  Act  and  reciprwrity: 
complications  witli  Chili :  lecognition  of  the  Re 
public  of  Hawaii.  Repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  iot 
the  purchase  of  silver ;  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the 
pun*hase  of  goM  ;  the  Venezaela  controvert  v. 

(i.  The  annexation  of  Texas  invi.dvedthe  United 
."^tates  and  Mexico  in  a  dispate  over  territory,  an-l 
war  ensued,  lastins  fmni  April,  1.S4«i,  to  Septem- 
ber. 1M7.  Palo  Alto.  Kesaca  de  la  Plalma,  Buem 
Vista,  Cerro  <W>nlo.  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey. 
and  Mexico  were  the  important  battles.  By  the 
treat v  of  <.fiiadalupe  Hidalgo  in  IS4S  the  United 
States  paid  Mexico  $lo,ON),oai>,  and  received  all 
those  portions  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California 
and  I'tah  that  were  claimed  by  Mexico. 

7.  Ix>ng  Island,  Saratoca,  Stony  Point.  Wash- 
ington made  a  pretense  of  going  to  New  York,  and 
thus  led  Clinton  to  believe  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  join  Comwallis.  Meanwhile  the 
Anierican  commander-in-chief  hastened  to  jiin 
Lincoln,  and  Comwallis  was  so  complete! v  hem- 


settled  bv  .lames  Harrod  at  llarrodsbarg  in 
1774,  and  by  l»aniel  Boone  at  Boonesborough  in 
177'>.  In  177ii  Kentucky  became  Kentuckv  countv 
of  Virginia.  A  separate  government  was'desired. 
but  l)eing  refused,  there  was  some  talk  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  some  also  of  alliance  with 
Canada.  Tlie  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
17l»i\  and  stiKKicloselv  by  Vinjinia  in  pTesentinr 
the  "  Kentucky  and  Vii^inia  Resolutions." 

\K  Bull  Run  was  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war. 
It  was  fought  .July  iM.  18(51.  i^eneral  Beaureganl 
commanded  the  lonfederate  army  of  30  000  mexL 
and  <  ieneral  McDowell  commanded  nearly  as 
mnnv  l'nion  tnnjps.  The  fighting  was  fierce  for 
six  fiojirs,  and  though  the  Confederate  trooK 
wen*  brf»ken  tln-y  were  rallied  by  General  Jact 
son,  and  the  n'sult  was  a  decided  Confederate  vif- 
torv. 

*  I VI  I.  CJnVKRNMEXT. 

1  W!iMt  Mhi-  iinni*-  nf  ilii-  UifisUiive  tH>lv  thm  mnht^  rh* 
law*  iif  Kfniink\  ■.'  Unw  innnv  bninrhi*}!  of' it  ■•  wiiAt  their 
luiiiM"  '  Wlmt  i>  tin-  u-rni  or  otiioe  of  each  **  \vk!^.  \S\Z 
il.iOuMlym.it;    IIowi>fun-  •      **"^"  a*» 

•2,  <ii\«'  thi.'  NilU'Hi  iHiiiii^«.if  th»»  Hiles  (^ompulsorx-  F.ln.-a 
li..h..l  I..IW  Arc  you  in  >>-int*thy  with  Its  enfotiHTOent- 
Kxi'liim  fully. 

.;.  Ml  inii.n'  ilmr  |Mi\\cr> cnnferrtHl  upon  iho  IIoum> nf  P^i^ 
r.:M.iitiUiy.>  l.ut  nul  ujHin  ihv  Senate,  ati.l  an  insitAmJfVom 

I.  (iivctht'  mcfviary  iMialillcationf^  before  a  tM«r«.^..  .«.. 
Uh  Mint- iTi-hi.U'nr  t.f  cliiVniu-d  Slates.  *   I»crtou  c*a 
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„ Uln  bowmmny  dlf^rvtil  wiTB  ■  bill  mny  bwxmit 

0  When  passed  by  the  Kenlucky  Leiclsklurc,    By  tbc  Co 
■'m  ol  the  United  States. 
.    Explain  fully  what  Is  meant  liy  ■'(•onBTtBH."    Fore 
~'e.  wbaldo  you  meat)  when  you  ipeak  ot  the  MdCo 


1.  The  General  Assembly,  Two,  Senate  and 
House  of  Repreaentativea.  Senatore  four  years, 
repreeentBtives  two  yeara.  Biennially,  on  tlie 
firet  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January  of 

2.  (n)  Children  between  the  years  of  seven  and 
fourteen  must  attend  achool  eight  weeks  consecu- 
tively, annually,  (b)  Fine  of  fo  to  ^.W  for  guard- 
ian's neglect  to  comply  w  iih  the  law,  and  fine  of 
f  10  to  (SO  for  truBteea'  neglect  to  prosecute,  YeB, 
for  while  not  an  ideal  law,  it  is  a  atep  which  will 
educate  public  sentiment.  It  needs  a  truant 
officer  to  enforce  it,  and  bi'tter  school  acconimoda- 

3.  The  House  has  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment, and  it  was  exercised  against  Aaron  Burr  in 
1807.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  oriyhmh' 
in  tbe  House.  The  present  Dingley  bill  is  an  ex- 
ample. If  the  electors  fail  to  cnoose  a  president 
of  the  United  Stales  as  provided  by  the  conalitu- 
tion  the  House  must  do  so.  This  p<:>wcr  was  ex- 
erciaed  in  1801  wlien  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
elected. 

4.  He  must  be  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the 
Unite<l  Stales,  must  be  thirty-five  years  old  and 
must  have  been  (or  fourteen  years  preceding  bie 
election  a  resident  of  tbe  United  States. 

5.  By  the  president  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  During  good  behavior.  This  certainty  of 
tenure  secures  independence  and  fearlessness  of 
action  on  the  part  of  a  jtidge,  wbite  confidence  in 
his  ability  grows  as  his  experience  increases. 

S.  (li  Must  be  signed  in  open  session  by  tlie 
presiding  olflcerof  each  liouaeand  must  then  beap- 
proved  by  the  governor.  (2(  Failing  his  signature 
It  may  be  passed,  over  bis  veto,  by  a  majoritv-elect 
of  both  houses.  (3)  f  f  it  be  not  returned  by  the 
governor  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  it 
becomea  a  law  without  his  approval.  Similarly  in 
Congreas:  (1)  A  bill  passing  both  houses  by  a 
majority  of  those  present,  and  bein^  signed  by  tbe 
president  becomes  a  law.  (2)  t^ilingto  receive 
the  president's  signature  it  may  be  passed  over  his 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ot  those  present.  (U)  If 
a  bill  IB  not  returned  by  the  president  within  ten 
days  (Sundays excepted)  it  becomes  a  taw  without 
bis  approval. 

7.  Congress  is  the  name  given  to  our  national 
le^slative  body,  and  includes  both  the  Senate  and 
House  ot  Representatives.  The  name  isalso  given 
to  the  period  during  which  an  oreani/ation  of  this 
body  continues.    'The  limit  of  tnis  period  is  two 

fears.  For  example,  the  olst  Congress  expired  by 
imitation  Marcli  4,  1S93,  and  the  52d  Congress 
would  convene  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  Decem- 
ber following  unless  called  ti^ether  in  extra  ses- 
sion by  the  president.  This  congress  would  in 
turn  expire  March  -t,  18!J5. 

8.  Qualifications  for  County  Superintendent : 
Good  moral  cbaracter,  good  English  education, 
ability  to  examine  leacuerB,  age  of  twenty-four 


years,  two  year's  residence  in  slate,  one  shear's  res- 
idence in  the  county,  and  the  possession  of  a  state 
diploma,  state  certificate,  or  a  first-class  county 
certificate  granted  by  the  regular  county  board  or 
a  special  board.  Qualifications  for  trustee  ;  Good 
character,  a^  of  twenty-one  years  and  ability  to 
read  and  write. 

'J.  Interest  will  be  aided  by  making  tbe  study  as 
concrete  as  possible.  Study  municipal,  county, 
state  and  federal  government  side  by  side,  show- 
ing points  of  resemblance.  Help  pupils  to  keep 
posted  on  names  of  prominent  oificiaui.  Call  at- 
tention lo  electionB  and  to  meetings  of  council, 
legislature  and  congress  as  examples  of  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  theprinciplesstudied. 


t.  wfiilsth'e  BbDUlder  more  likely  to 
the  hip? 


t.  Name thei>i)l»oiiou»  elei  ._.  . 

?are(ully  its  effects  on  a  growing  boy.    What  inethoil  w 
r  prevent  IIH  Qse  In  your  Mhool  ? 


i.  Name  and  deBcrlbe  the  Drsani  of  Bpeecl 
.'>,  What  habits  Impair  the  power  of  the 


Impair  the  powerof  the  lungs'!    How  di 
Name  the  evil  etTect*  of  npld  eating. 


;.  DeBcrltie  Id  [ull  the  haman  bi„.. 

8.  What  three  irtagen  are  there  In  the  effect  ot  alcohol  on 
the  nervom  lyaleni!   Dewribe  each. 

0.  Name  the  dlteano  ariiing  from  Improper  ventilation, 
iniuffltlcnl  food  and  lack  of  eiercli«. 

1.  The  child  naturally  has  more  fat  to  protect 
the  skeleton  while  the  IJones  are  more  elastic. 

2.  The  former  has  a  more  shallow  socket  than 
the  latter. 

3.  Nicotine.  Its  first  effect  is  nausea.  More  se- 
rious effects  from  persistent  and  continued  use  are 
nervous  irritability,  weakness  of  heart  action,  and 
tremor  of  muscles.  Show  these  effects  by  living 
examples,  and  by  anecdotes.  Perform  exjieri- 
meiits  to  show  its  influence  upon  animals.  Pro- 
hibit its  use  absolutely  upon  the  school  premises. 

4.  The  so-called  oralis  of  speecii  are  the  tongue, 
teeth,  lips  and  palate.  The  tongue  is  a  muscular 
organ  extending  from  the  upper  and  forward  part 
of  the  thri»t  to  tbe  front  of  the  inoutli.  It  is  the 
organ  of  taste.  The  teeth,  thirty-two  in  number, 
resemble  bony  matter,  but  properly  belong  lo  the 
integumentary  svstem.  Eight  are  incisors,  four 
are  canine,  eight  bicuspid,  and  twelve  molar,  Tbe 
lips  are  fleshy,  muscular  lids  covered  within  with 
mucous  membrane,  and  closing  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  The  soft  palate  is  a  small  spongy  organ, 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  pendant 
from  the  anterior  porlion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 

5.  Habitual  stoopingand  tight  clothing.  Breath- 
ing consists  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
former  is  a  muscular  action  by  which  the  chest 
cavity  is  enlarged  and  tbe  air  flows  in.  When  the 
muscles  relax  the  air  is,  In  turn,  driven  out. 

6.  Imperfect  mastication  prevents  proper  action 
of  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  other  secretions 
upon  the  food,  all  of  which  are  essential  in  full  di- 
gestion. Complete  nutrition  is  thus  Impossible, 
while  the  digestive  organs,  being  over-worked, 
dyspepsia  antiother  troubles  naturally  follow. 

7.  The  br^n  is  a  soft,  oval  mass  of  matter  lodged 
in  the  Bkull,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  cerebrum  in 
upper  and  front  pan  of  the  skull,  and  cerebel- 
lum in  bock  part.  Kach  portion  of  the  brain  is  al- 
most entirely  di\ided  bo  as  to  form  hemispheres. 
The  outer  portion  consists  of  gray  nerve-cells  and 
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numerous  blood  vessels,  while  within  are  whitish 
ners'e  fibers.  Enclosing  the  brain  are  three  mem- 
branes, the  pia  mater,  the  arachnoid  and  the  dura 
mater. 

8.  The  stage  of  excitement— the  nerves  so  para- 
lyzed that  they  fail  to  regulate  the  circulation, 
which  in  consequence  moves  with  unusual  energy. 
The  stage  of  weakness  during  which  reason  often 
vields  to  animal  instincts.  The  stage  of  prostration 
in  which  muscular  control  fails  and  unconscious- 
ness follows. 

9.  Asphyxia.     Inanition. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


1,  What  should  ])e  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  all  hu- 
man beings?    Why? 

2  What  does  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  embrace? 
What  work  or  works  have  you  read  on  this  subject? 

3.  With  what  apparatus  should  schools  be  supplied? 

4.  What  are  the  employments  of  a  school?  Explain  the 
necessity  of  seeing  that  all  are  employed. 

5.  Whatpreparation  should  the  teacher  make  for  the  reci- 
tation ?  To  w^at  extent  should  she  assist  the  pupils  in  the 
recitation  ? 

a.  Define  school  ethics.  What  books  have  you  read  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching? 

7.  What  do  you  consider  proper  school  punishment? 

8.  What  relation  does  the  school  hold  to  the  State? 

9.  Name  the  elements  of  governing  iK)wer  that  an  ideal 
teacher  should  possess.  Name  the  necessary  conditions  of 
easy  control. 

1.  Perfect  self-direction  and  self-determination. 
Because  this  must  be  the  basis  of  the  highest  hu- 
man endeavor. 

2.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  embrace  an 
understanding  of  the  princii)leB  of  pedagogy  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  application. 

3.  Schools  should  be  supplied  with  all  apparatus 
that  will  aid  in  developing  the  complete  round  of 
the  child's  life.  The  knowing,  feeling  and  willing 
are  to  be  developed.  All  apparatus  that  will  aid  in 
developing  the  sense-perception  should  be  sup- 
plied ;  with  the  senses  properly  trained  the  other 
forms  of  knowing  will  not  suffer.  Every  child 
deserves  his  heritage  in  the  aesthetic  world  and  so 
the  schools  should  be  supplied  with  something  of 
the  world*s  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  mu- 
sic and  literature.  Whatever  will  aid  in  making 
the  child  a  (Uht  should  be  supplied. 

4.  This  question  is  not  clear.  The  thing  desired 
on  the  part  of  each  pupil  is  his  largest  self-activity. 
The  necessity  of  all  members  being  employed  has 
its  ground  in  the  fact  that  the  school  is  an  organ- 
ism, every  member  of  which  is  working  toward 
the  same  end.  One  cannot  be  idle  without  dis- 
turbing others. 

5.  Tiie  teacher  should  know  just  what  he  is  goine 
to  teach  in  each  recitation.  This  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  subject  with  the  part  in  its 
proper  relation.  Special  preparation  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher  for  each  recitation.  There  is 
no  one  thing  which  contributes  so  largely  to  suc- 
cessful and  enjoyable  teaching  as  daily  prepara- 
tion. The  teacher  can  best  assist  the  pupils  by 
knowing  them  so  well  that  he  can  pitch  a  present- 
ation so  that  it  will  stimulate  to  the  greatest  self- 
activity. 

(i.  School  ethics  are  not  different  from  any  other 
ethics.  The  child  is  to  remember  that  he  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organism  and  is  to  act  for  the  whole  in- 
stead of  for  himself. 

7.  Punishment  that  is  truly  retributive.  Slap- 
ping, and  whipping  hands,  and  making  children 
stand  on  one  foot,  and  making  them  stand  and 


hold  something  over  the  head,  and  other  things  of 
such  character  are  barbarous.  Teachers  should 
never  punish  in  anger ;  a  good  way  is  always  to 
wait  twenty-four  hours. 

8.  The  school  is  the  child  of  the  state.  Tbe 
state  established  the  school  that  through  it  the 
state  mieht  educate  all  its  children  and  so  perpet- 
uate itself. 

9.  The  ideal  teacher  will  always  lead  and  never 
drive.  He  will  always  have  some  ^al  to  which  he 
is  leading.  He  will  be  so  sincere  in  his  efforts  to 
help  his  pupils  that  they  will  believe  thoroughly 
in  him.  Then  the  questions  of  government  and 
control  are  eliminated. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  meridian,  parallel,  great  circle,  basin,  erosion. 

2.  Corai>are  climate,  surface,  producta  and  people  of  West 
Virginia  to  those  of  Switzerland. 

3.  Why  do  forests  extend  further  north  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  than  the  eastern  ?  What  efTect  have 
they  on  the  climate  and  drainage  of  a  country? 

4.  Bound  Turkey.  W'hat  form  of  government  has  it?  Tell 
what  you  know  of  recent  events  in  that  country. 

5.  Bound  Venezuela;  describe  its  surface  and  give  its 
products.  Explain  at  some  length  in  what  way  our  people 
recently  became  interested  in  that  country. 

6.  Over  whatwatere  would  a  vessel  sail  in  going  from 
Honsr  Kong  to  Rio  Janeiro? 

7.  Write  a  description  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  de- 
scription to  be  at  least  ten  lines  in  length  and  to  give  the 
form  of  government,  products,  etc. 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  three  largest  cities  in  each  of  tbe 
following  countries:  United  States,  Germany,  Brazil,  Aus- 
tralia ana  France. 

9  Where  is  found  the  highest  elevation  of  the  earth  ?  The 
lowest  depression? 

1.  Meridians  are  lines  passing  from  pole  to  pole, 
crossi  ng  the  equator  at  right  angles,  nral  lels  pan 
around  the  earth  from  east  to  wect,  being  parallel 
to  the  equator  and  to  each  other.  A  great  circle 
is  one  that  divides  the  earth  into  hemiapberes. 
A  basin  is  the  surface  of  land  joined  by  a  river  and 
its  tributaries.  Erosion  is  the  grinding  and  wear- 
ing awa^  of  a  surface,  as  by  water,  glaciers,  etc. 

2.  Switzerland  has  greater  diversity  of  climate 
than  West  Virginia  owing  to  the  greater  elevation 
of  its  mountains.  However,  the  mean  average 
temperature  is  about  the  same.  Both  regions  have 
fertile  valleys  well  adapted  to  erazine  and  the  rais- 
ing of  staple  farm  products,  west  Viiginia  yields 
more  minerals  while  Switzerland  surpasses  in  man- 
ufactures. The  people  of  Switzerland  are  noted 
for  their  thrift  and  patriotism. 

3.  The  western  coast  is  warmer,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  oceanic  currents.  Forests  help  hold 
moisture,  and  thus  allow  the  surplus  rainmll  to 
pass  off  gradually.  They  help  to  hold  vapor  in 
solution  in  the  air,  and  as  damp  air  is  less  subject 
to  change  in  temperature  than  dry  air,  the  pres- 
ence of  forests  modifies  the  climate.  Moreover 
winds  blow  less  violently  when  forests  obstruct 
their  progress. 

•  4.  'Sorui  by  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria; 
east  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorous,  and  Mar- 
nlora;  South  by  the  Dardanelles,  the  Archipelago, 
and  (ireece;  west  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto  andtne 
Adriatic.  The  government  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. The  Sultan  has  permitted  his  soldiers  in 
Armenia  to  murder  thousands  of  Christians.  Re- 
ligious strife  in  Crete  led  to  an  attempt  recently 
by  Greece  to  annex  that  island,  which  is  under 
Turkish  rule.  This  led  to  war  with  Turkey  in 
which  Greece  lost,  and  the  powers  of  Europe 
called  a  halt.  Greece  will  have  to  pay  a  war  m^ 
demnity. 
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5.  North  by  Caribbean  Sea;  east  by  British  Gui- 
ana and  Brazil;  south  by  Brazil;  west  by  United 
States  of  Columbia.  There  was  an  evident  at- 
tempt by  Great  Britain  to  push  her  boundary  line 
westward,  and  the  Unitea  States,  re^rding  that 
action  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  demand- 
ed and  secured  arbitration  for  the  disputed  ques- 
tion. 

6.  On  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Strait  of  Magellan, 
Pacific  Ocean. 

7.  The  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands  consist  of 
of  a  group  of  fifteen  islands.  Hawaii  is  the  largest 
and  contains  the  active  volcano  Kilauea.  The  na- 
tives are  progressive,  though  the  constitutional 
monarchy  was  overthrown  a  few  years  ago,  and  a 
republic  established  with  an  American  as  presi- 
dent. Honolulu  is  the  chief  sea-port.  Sugar  is 
an  important  product. 

8.  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River; 
Berlin  on  Spree;  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
Melbourne  in  Victoria,  on  Bass  Strait;  Paris,  on 
the  Seine. 

9.  Mt.  Everest  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
The  Dead  Sea,  whose  surface  is  1,300  feet  below 
that  of  the  Mediterranean. 


COMPOSITION. 

1   Write  a  short  article  of  news  for  a  daily  paper. 

2.  DistlDguish  direct  and  indirect  quotations  What  dif- 
ference between  the  ways  in  which  they  are  written  ?  Illus- 
trate. 

3.  Define  metonymy,  climax,  and  illustrate  each  with  a 
sentence 

4.  Explain  what  is  described  in  this  allegorical  selection : 

Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  the  shore. 

5.  What  is  the  superscription  of  a  letter  ? 

6.  Give  outline  for  writing  a  biographical  sketch,  and  write 
a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Bryan  or  McKinley. 

7.  What  are  the  principal  forms  of  prose  composition  ? 

8.  Prepare  on  outline  for  a  composition  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  (a)  Decoration  Day.  (b)  The  Habits  of 
the  Dog.    (c)  Life  of  Washington. 

9.  Wnte  a  composition  of  one  page  on  any  subject  of  your 
own  selection. 

2.  A  direct  quotation  is  a  sentence  or  sentences 
in  which  the  author  expresses  the  exact  thought 
of  another  in  that  author's  exact  words;  e.  g., 
Socrat«8  said,  **  Know  thyself." 

An  indirect  quotation  is  a  sentence  or  sentences 
in  which  the  author  expresses  the  thought  of 
another  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  sen- 
tence; e.  g.,  The  traveler  said  that  Jie  was  weary. 

A  direct  quotation  should  he  enclosed  in  quota- 
tion marks,  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter  and 
is  usually  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
with  a  comma.  If  it  is  formally  introduced  it 
should  be  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by 
the  colon.  The  indirect  quotation  is  punctuated 
like  the  substantive  clause. 

3.  Metonymy  is  that  figure  of  speech  in  which 
a  change  of  names  which  have  some  relation  to 
each  other  occurs;  e.  g.,  The  man  keeps  a  eood 
table.  But  we  substitute  the  word  ''table"  on 
which  the  provisions  are  served  for  the  term  pro- 
visions. 

Climax  is  that  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
words  of  the  sentence  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  importance,  force,  or  dignity  of  the  ideas  ex- 
presaea  by  them;e.  g,  "Revenge,— about,— seek,— 
Dum, — fire, — kill,— slay, — let  not  a  traitor  live!" 

4.  The  selection  means  that  strong  people,  or 
people  with  great  ability  may  undertake  great 
things;   but  that  people  with  moderate  ability 


should  confine  themselves   to  work  and  enter 
prises  within  their  reach  or  capabilities. 

5.  The  superscription  of  a  letter  is  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is 
directed,  and  is  written  both  at  the  head  of  the 
letter  and  upon  the  envelope  containing  the  letter. 

6.  See  the  answer  to  the  eighth  question. 

7.  The  principal  forms  of  prose  composition  are 
as  follows:  Essays,  letters,  biography,  novels,, 
history,  memoirs,  etc. 

8.  Life  of  Washington. 

(a)  Time  of  birth. 

(b)  Place  of  birth. 

(c)  Early  life. 

(1)  Ancestry. 

(2)  Home  life. 

(3)  Education. 

(d)  Character. 

(e)  Life  work. 

(f)  Death. 

0.  See  any  of  the  articles  in  this  journal. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  has  $2,400.00;^  of  hiK  money,  plus  1500  00,  is  4-5  of 
B*8 ;  how  much  has  a1 

2.  Multiply  —  of  —  by  — 

8.  The  longitude  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  72''  86^  if/'  west,, 
and  of  Galveston,  Texas,  94°  4V  84"  west ;  when  it  is  20  min- 
utes past 6  o'cloclc,  A.  M..  at  Springfield,  what  time  is  it  at 
Galveston? 

4.  A  rope  is  drawn  tight  across  a  street  200  feet  wide,  each 
end  being  60  feet  above  the  street.  One  end  is  fastened  and 
the  other  runs  on  a  pulley.  How  much  surplus  rope  will  be 
required  so  that  the  rope  mav  be  lowered  until  it  toucbea 
the  ground  at  the  center  of  the  street  and  the  end  of  the 
rope  just  come  to  the  pulley?  The  rope  is  supposed  to  be 
drawn  tight,  when  down,  by  a  weight  at  the  center  of  the 
street. 

5.  A  man  cleared  SIO  in  25  days  by  earning  f  1.25  each  day 
he  worlced  and  spending  50  cents  each  day  he  was  idle. 
How  many  days  did  he  work  ? 

6.  Find  the  compound  interest  of  $800  00  for  2  years,  7 
months,  20  davs,  payable  semiannually. 

7.  Divide  6  days  5  nours  10  min.  80  sec.  by  15,  and  multiply 
the  result  by  11>^. 

8.  At  what  discount  must  I  buy  stocks  so  that  by  selling 
at  2%  premium  I  may  rain  20%  on  my  investments? 

9.  I  wish  to  borrow  1200  from  a  bank  for  8  months ;  for 
what  must  I  give  my  note  if  money  is  worth  «%  per  annum. 

10.  If  20  men  in  10  davs  of  8  hours  each  dig  a  ditch  150  feet 
long,  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  what  lengtn  of  ditch  8  feet 
wide  and  2  feet  deep  could  be  duf  by  16  boys  in  12  days  of  (( 
hours  each,  if  a  boy  does  only  half  as  much  work  as  a  man  ? 

1.  f  of  $2400=  $1500.  $1500 -f  $500  =  $2000=  J 
of  B's  money,    i  =  J  of  $2000,  or  $500.    J  =  $2500. 

2.  Reducing  the  fractions  gives 

WXi^AofV-XHXiX*. 
cancellation  gives  f f. 

3.  The  difference  in  longitude  is  22°  lO'  4\y\ 
Dividing  by  15  gives  the  difference  in  time,  1  h. 
28  m.  43^  sec.  Galveston  is  earlier  than  Spring- 
field ;  hence,  0  h.  20  m.  minus  1  h.  28  m.  43i^  sec. 
gives  4  h.  51  m.  16fi  sec.  time  at  Galveston. 

4.  One-half  the  width  of  the  street,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  street  to  the  pulley  are  respectively- 
base  and  altitude  of  a  right  anglea  triangle. 

'  2  2 

\    Too -f  "60  =  116.6-h  =  hypotenuse. 
Distance  from  pulley  to  center  of  street,  and  then 
up  to  where  other  end  of    rope  is  fastened  is 
llO.O-f  X  2  =  233.2-f  feet.     233.2  —  2tK)  =  33.2 
feet  surplus. 

5  If  he  had  worked  every  day  he  would  have 
earned  $31.25;  hence,  he  lost  $31.2o  — $19,  or 
$12.25  throiieh  idleness.  His  loss  per  day  was 
$1.25,  what  ne  might  have  earned,  and  50  cents 
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ihat  lie  spent.     ?12.25  -;-  (1.25  t  -tOi  =  7.     H  he 

wae  idle  7  dayi  he  worked  18  days. 
ii.  So  mte  being  mentioned  S%   is  aseumed. 

This  wmild  be -Cv  per  period  of  six  montbB.  ' 

KtOO        >:  .04     plus  the  priDdpal  =  $312.  I 

312.       X  M     plu8  the  principal  =   324.48        I 
aSiM    X  -0*      plus  the  principal  =    337. 45B 
aS7.4.W  X  .tM      plus  the  principal  =    SW.WT 
360.U47  X  -01     pluB  the  principal  =   364.1)85 
3at.tlS5  X  .011}  plus  the  principal  ^    mv.Oi 

43&i.0t  —  (WO  =  $09.01  compound  interest. 

7.  6da.5h.  10  m.  30  gee.  -i-  15  =  »  h.  5(i  tn.  42 
sec.  Multiplying  by  ll}K>ve84da.  171  h.  51'[n.3 
sec.,  or  4  da.  IS  h.  22  m.  3  aec. 

8.  Thr  aelling  price.  102  would  be  120»  ot  the 
coet.  102  -^  1.20  =  85  cost.  100*  —  85lf  =  15'i 
discount, 

»,  DiBCOunt  on  Pl  at  «:«■  for  ;i  ino.  3  da.  =  .01.>> 
and  the  proceeds  =  $1.00— .01->i  or  .nwr..  To 
yield  J200  would  require  $20(i  -f-  .i»45  or  5201.15. 

10.  16  boyS  are  equivalent  to  3  men.  Then  Mat- 
ing iheprODleni  by  proportion  givee 

10    !  12 


ORAMMAR. 

1.  In  wbitl  mode  uiil  tenn  t«  eun  verb  In  nch  of  the  fol 

lowing  aeutencc*:    (■)  Were  I  rich,  t  wnuli]  mmlort  thi 

foot.    {b|  Itowhat  yon  believe  u>  t«  youc  doty  ami  lenit 

the  confcquenoe*  tu  Qod,    (n  It  1b  boiler  to  ileaerre  tltau  li 

a.  Give  princliHl  parts  uf  the  IblloKing  verbis    RIac.  eat 
■■■Te.im.Al.Coiwlie.  bit.  wear,  tide.  lake. 

I.  When  inttnltlTeaorpiirtlelplet ore  used  ae  nouns,  wba 
-■"""M  do  Ihey  iBfcSt 

It  I*  m«nt  by  the  nonniJ  uieota  wordr   Ttie  ali 

r  TheldloiDBtlcr 

te  lb«  tyniHitiii  of  the  verb  kc. 

K  the  lUUIolud  wordB : 

ji  it/not  from  aerylk'  bcndt 


r.  Hov 


Of  kopf  M  Tittatltar  lotaU: 
'-tl  ot  MMMi!  thrtmgli  nnl  of  . 
d  hiKijtii  nouiing  gtl  hath  all. 


OMitalnlng  earn. 
8.  DeHneelllpdi.  abridgement.  nioile.«Ti(jp8l6.i«itlclple. 
SI.  Analyse  ordlnirnkfii: 

"n«  an  old  DiBZiin  in  the  aclioolt. 

Tbil  Raliery'i  the  food  for  looli ; 

Vel  nuw  and  then  yonr  men  of  wit 

Will  vondeweud  to  take  a  hil. 

1,  The  verb  "  were  "  is  in  the  aubjunclive  mode. 
It  ia  past  l«nse  form  expressing  a  relation  in  the 
present.  The  verb,  "would  comfort"  is  impera- 
tive or  potential  mode.  It  ie  past  tense  form  es- 
pr  ^ing  a  relation  in  future  time.  The  verbs 
"ov"  and  "leave"  are  in  the  im[>erative  mode 
and  are  present  tense.  The  verb  "  is  "  is  indica- 
tive mode,  present  tense. 

2.  Biee,  rose,  riaen;  eat,  ate,  eaten;  dive,  dived, 
-dived;  go,  went,  eone;  ait,  aat,  sat;  forsake,  for- 
Book,  foreaken;  hit,  hit,  hit;  wear,  wore,  worn; 
take,  took,  taken. 

3.  Infinitives  or  participlee  used  as  nouns  tuav 
take  the  modiflers  uaually  taken  by  nouns,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  modifiers  which  may  belong  to  the 
verb  from  which  the  infinitive  or  participle  is 
formed. 

4,  By  the  normal  use  of  a  word  we  mean  the  use 
ot  a  word  when  it  expresses  its  ordinary  or  usual 
meaning.  The  abnormal  use  of  a  word  is  the  use 
of  it  in  a  technical  or  peculiar  sense.  The  idiomatic 
use  of  a  word  is  the  use  of  a  word  peculiar  to  the 
language  to  which  it  belongs. 


■■i.  See  any  good  tex 

6.  The  w'oi^,  "is"  is  a.  pure  verb,  indicaUvv 
mode,  present  tense,  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber. It  is  used  to  express  the  relation  betwees 
thought  subject  and  thought  predicate.  The  word, 
"freed  "is  a  participle  used  astbepriticipal  nuiol 
the  predicate;  "tonse"  is  an  infinitive  aeedMKn 
adjective  modifier  of  the  word,  "hr>pe."  Hm 
word,  "fear"  is  a  noun  used  as  theprincipaJ 
ot  the  prepo^tional  phntse,  "[of]  tear  to  1 — 
"To  fall"  is  an  infinitive  used  as  an  adject- 
ive modifier  of  tlie  noun  "fear."  The  wonl, 
"lord"  is  a  noun  used  as  the  principal  part o(  tiw 

fredicate  of  the  clause  "  [he  is]  lord  of  liimselL'* 
be  word,  "himself"  is  a  pronoun  used  as  titf 
Erincipal  part  of  the  prepositional  phrase,  "Ot 
imself."  The  word,  "through"  is  a  prepoeitioe 
UBe<i  as  the  relation  word  ^  the  prepoeitlonal 
phrase,  "throughriotof  lands."  The  wora.  "riot" 
IS  a  noun  used  as  the  principal  word  of  (be  pr^io> 
sit ional  phrase.  The  word,  "having"  is  a  ftt- 
ticiple  used  as  an  adjective  modifier  of  the  wot^ 
"he"  understood.  The  word,  "yet"  is  a  o» 
ordinate  conjunction  expressing  the  relation  o(  1^ 
position. 

7.  There  are  three  classes  of  common  nounc 
(a)  Class  noun;  e.  g..  The  Nxnt  is  valuable,  (b) 
The  collective  noun;  e.  g..  The  lu-nl  was  driven 
to  pasture,  (c)  The  substance  noun  ;  e.  g  ,  Tb* 
irooJ  in  the  table  ia  chenrr. 

S.  Ellipsis  is  a  figure  oi  syntax  by  which  one  0 
more  words  are  omitted  from  a  sienience ;  e.  ft. 
He  poBseeaes  the  heroic  virtues  I  admire ;  (or,  Ha 
poesesaes  the  heroic  virtues  irhicli  I  admire. 

Abridgment  is  that  irregularity  In  sentema 
coDBtmciioft  in  which  the  common  element  or 
elemeuta  of  a  compound  thought  are  exprveeed 
but  once;  e.g.,  the  old  man  spoke  deliberaMl; 
and  in  an  incoherent  nuinner. 

Mode  is  that  attribute  of  the  verb  which  ux- 
presses  the  manner  of  the  assertion.  Mode  is  ttat 
attribute  of  the  verb  which  expresses  the  phaaM 
of  relation  which  exist  between  thought  aabjcCk 
and  thought  predicate.  Mode  ia  that  attribute  ol 
the  verb  which  expresses  the  relation  between 
the  thought  in  the  mind  and  the  fact  or  reality  in 
the  external  world. 

The  svnopsis  of  a  verb  consists  iu  giving  all  tbe 
forms  01  a  verb  in  the  different  modes,  teneea, 
voices,  in  tbe  single  person  and  number.  The 
participle  is  the  derived  form  of  tbe  verb  witlioat 
the  asserting  element,  and  may  be  used  aubetanlr 
ively  or  attnbutively. 

■J.  This  is  a  compound -co  luplex,  decl&rati 
tence.  The  fipsl  part  is  the  expression,  "  '  Tia  «n 
old  maxim  in  the  schools.  That  Datterv's  tbe  lood 
tor  f'jols ; "  The  second  part  is  the  exprenton, 
"  Yet  now  and  then  your  uien  of  wit  will  conde- 
scend to  take  a  bit."  The  subject  of  the  firvtpan 
is  the  words,  "  It  that  flatlerj's  the  food  for  foolL*' 
the  principal  word  is  "it "  modified  by  the  wb- 
stantive  clause,  "that  fiattery's  the  food  (or  tools" 
used  as  an  appositive  modifier.  The  copula  is  tbe 
word,  "is,"  The  predicate  ia  the  words,  "as  old 
iiiaxim  in  the  schools."  Thesubject  of  the  second 
purt  is  the  wotds,  "  your  men  of  wit ;  "  the  predi- 
cate is  the  words,  "  will  condescend  to  tftke  S  bit 
now  and  then."  The  *^u1b  is  implied  in  tbe  verb 
"  will  condescend."  The  word,  "yet"  is  a 
junction  eKpressing  the  relation  of  opt 
tween  the  two  thoughts  of  equal  rank. 


THB  INLAND  BDUCATOR,— AdvwtltmMltt. 


"TERRE  HAUTE  UP  TO  DATE"  »    «    ®    «1 

iu  speaking  of  oducational  aJvnnloge-ii  says  L-f  I 

TI)B  TePFe  Haute  CoinmeFGial  CoIIeje:] 

"  It  13  ulmoHt  ini|)«mUvt'  thnl  tlie  yming  who  iiilt^iiil  to  ciiiliftrk  upon  a  nici'CHntiU'  cai'ef  r,  should  be>H 
laro-h»(id  thnmugUly  pnipure  themselves  lur  the  strugi;le  b)-  u  courau  ol  cduotlion  ep«cui!ly  directed  U>^t 
ibe  neeila  anii  fvqtilremeiito  ol  thoec  piiKring  a  coniinf<rcinl  Vitv.  V 

"Tliere  are  niiineniiis  in^ilutions  ilevuUKl  to  the  iinpartiiig  of  &  bueincas  ednoHti^D,  but  vt-Tj'  fow  UulS 
Cftn  becordinlly  rommendcd  Ui  the  intending sttiileiit.  Tliis  city  ))ointM  with  pride  to  onu  of  thomcMlfl 
fucceoBtuI  iiiBiittitioiiB  of  the  kiud  in  llie  cuiintry;  jiaiin^ly,  Th*-  Tcrre  Hauti-  Coiiiuiercial  Coltega  ttii-M 
eorporatcd),  which  is  now  in  its  thirty-fifth  year  of  hijaor>'d  exiatriKx,  und  for  tn'^nty  yeun  iinditr  it^H 
pment  tnanngeQicnl.  Ite  gnidnates  cu^  in  deraand  m  soon  ne  th»ir  course  cif  study  U  completed  ;  tbcyS 
%re  W  he  found  in  tho  service  of  eomc  of  tlie  leading  milroada,  muuulacturiug  establialimcntB,  whulemhdH 
bouses,  and  cltvtric  llgiit  and  power  companies,  etc.,  in  the  country,  both  east  and  weet.  U 

"ITjis  college  ia  located  atlbecornyr  of  Si«h  Street  and  H'olMwb  A  vboui-,  aud  ih  tuniielied  will  i  every  H 
MGommodatiiui  necessary  and  deairahlc  for  the  health,  ixunfort,  and  convenience  of  )t«  pupils.  Thofl 
eeunc  of  study  embraces  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business  correepoDdence,  couimercial  law.  Sritbme-S 
tiC|  banking,  couimiaBion,  rxchun^.  trans pur(ati<>u,  incTChHodiang,  etc.  No  test-biKika  ut«  nxed  jfl 
MadeDtsenter  directly  inlio  the  actual  bnainese  transactions,  handling  of  moneys,  comuierclal  paperSrl 
Mtd  practiaiug  what  they  expect  to  perfunu  after  leaving  school.  The  department  of  sliorthnnd  ttndfl 
typewriting  is  In  charge  of  competent  teachprs,  who  have  made  »  specialty  of  those  bmni;lu!B.  >^upuriorfl 
&enitieearL' offered  to  prepare  ladiri  nnd  gentlemen  to  become  well  trained  in  tlie  duties  of  correspuiid*fl 
Ing  eWk,  pri  vate  secretary',  and  gene  ml  reporting.  The  course  of  telegraphy  is  aI(K>  in  the  hands  of  fl 
experienced  opemtote.  I 

"Ho  Ices  than  10,000  pupila  of  both  sexes  have  availed  tlicnwelvca  of  a  commercial  education  at  thidjl 
college  since  its  inception,  while  biiiidreds  of  pergonal  endorsetneulK  from  stHleauieo,  pruteasiuniO,  and! 
bnainen  men  from  all  over  the  cixmtry  demonstrate  the  (eminent  qnnliflcatbnsof  President  W.  C.  Isbefl'9 
m  tnaiiager  and  educator,  rocommirnding  The  Terre  Haute  Commercial  College  to  all  yomiK  men  and' J 
irdnieji  who  dfsire  to  acquire  a  cummercial  education,  firndy  believing  that  it  ninkn  second  to  none  infl 
Itui  country  in  the  ihoronghneaB  of  its  course  of  iaetruction  and  in  the  oxct^llcney  of  its  corps  of  tcach-fl 
41^  Letters  from  several  hundred  young  men  and  women,  now  filling  prominent  clerioil  pOBiUOD«,fl 
Vulantuily  wrote,  and  wielied  to  go  upon  record  as  endorsing  the  system  of  instruction,  which  eoiisial4S 
ivholly  of  practical  work,  enabling  the  student  to  ent«r  directly  ujion  the  duties  of  clerical  podiioti^fl 
<ire  tin  Ale  at  the  college  olHce  for  refei'ence  to  those  who  ure  interested,  _,'S 

"Young  people  should  exercise  thii  grualost  care  in  eelocting  a  school,  as  iht-re  are  many  pTCtonticniw 
eollegee  living  upon  the  reputation  of  efficient  ones,  Our  advice  is  to  ativnd  an  Institution  that  liaedA 
TtpatAtiun  for  successful  work ;  ttuit  has  demonstrated  its  nsefulnesa  to  young  men  and  women  bjA 
i|iinli(ying  th<-m  to  fill  in  a  sitiafactory  manner  lucrative  positions ;  and  ihat  has  the  respect  and  ooivj 
fideuce  ol  the  business  uoium unity.  fl 

"Inconclusion  we  may  mate  that  the  siiceeas  achieved  at  The  Tcrre  Haute  Com (qerdal  College  Utob«fl 
fOQiid  In  the  poriecUon  of  its  system  of  liistniction.  including  lliir  widest  rangu  of  topica  inciduutal  tit4 
MOtnerciul  life  ;  and  dne  t^i  the  interest  manifested  by  its  eateeiiii^  pmeident,  W.  C.  Isbrll,  and  hiin 
fllBcieiit  corps  of  iuHtnictorf.  The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  hardly  permit  our  dwelling  on  those  Halleutl 
uul  rceomnii'udable  features  in  whieh  tbie  Institution  rivals  and  excels  its  cont^-mporaries.  We.  tliere>^ 
Ian,  rocommend  to  the  rnmling  of  all  tliose  interesiol  the  annual  circular  catalo^e  issued  by  tliu  cok^ 
'IcgAi  wliicii  covers  the  entire  curriculum  In  a  manner  which  would  appeal  to  llit  mo»t  obtui»e.  and  con^ 
n  veritable  '  Vode  mecuiii'  to  those  about  Ui  start  in  business  life.     Addn-«  M 

PRESIDENT  W.  C.  ISBELLl 

information  concerning  couiw  •■!  iustrudion,  cost  of  same,  etc."  I 
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